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The  City  of  a  Great  Tradition. 

BY  DOUGLAS  STORY. 

OF  ALL  AMERICAN  CITIES,  BOSTON  IS  ESSENTIALLY  THE  CITY 
OF  A  GREAT  TRADITION— IN  IT  INDEPENDENCE  WAS  PREACHED 
IN  THE  MID  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  AND  ABOLITION  IN  THE 
MID  NINETEENTH  CENTURY-EVERYWHERE  ARE  SIGNS  OF  THIS 
TRADITION  IN  THE  STREETS,  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND 
THE   MENTAL   ATTITUDE  OF   BOSTON. 

IT  is  the  evening  hour  of  a  Saturday  when  one  best  can  estimate  the  temper 

in     June — the     hour     when      the  of  a  people.     At  this  hour  London  be- 

modern    city,    having    scrubbed   itself  takes    itself   to  the  river,    to   its   well 

clean  of  the  week's  labor  stains,  sallies  loved  Thames;  Paris  pours  itself  into  its 

forth  to  enjoy  itself.     It   is  the  hour  parks  and  gardens;  Berlin  sits  stolidly 


1    M 


TBBMONT  STREET,  THE  BUSY    SHOPPING    THOROUGHFARE  OF  BOSTON. 
From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company. 
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ill  beer  gardens  barkening  to  Wag- 
nerian concert  pieces;  New  York 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  And  Bos- 
ton? Boston  strolls  sedately  along  its 
miles  of  parkway,  spreads  itself  over 
its  historic  common,  or  sails  round  and 


tbe  fact  that  this  is  the  birthplace  of  a 
nation,  the  site  of  a  national  resolution. 
One  trips  over  a  circle  of  stones  let  into 
the  pavement — it  is  the  place  stained  by 
the  first  blood  of  a  revolution.  One 
looks  up  at  the  ascetic  spire  of  an  eigh- 


THE  OLD    8TATB  H0U8B,  BRBCTBD  IN   1713,  OCCUPIED    BY   A  ROYALIST  REGIMENT  IN   1768— IN 

PRONT   OF  THIS   BUILDING,    A   PEW   STEPS   DOWN   THE  STREET,   TOOK   PLACE,    IN    1770, 

THE   BOSTON    MASSACRE. 

From  a  pkotcgraf>h  by  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company, 


about  its  noble  harbor.  Unlike  the 
other  great  cities,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
its  libraries,  in  its  technical  schools,  in 
its  mechanics-'  institutes,  at  this  hour  of 
release  from  work. 

Boston  is  the  City  of  a  Great  Tradi- 
tion. As  one  climbs  its  tortuous,  cob- 
blostoned  streets  every  step  emphasizes 


teenth  century  church — it  marks  the 
scene  of  a  debate  that  changed  an  im- 
perial dependency  into  an  independent 
republic.  One  happens  upon  a  bluff, 
austefe  building  set  in  a  narrow  square 
— it  is  the  hall  where  the  fathers  of 
liberty  declared  their  creed,  wh^re  the 
apostles   of   abolition   first    gave    forth 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  HOUSE,  WHOSE  GILDED   DOME  WAS  CALLED  BY  OUVER   WENDELL  HOLMES 

"the  hub  of  THE  UNIVERSE." 


their  gospel  of  emancipation — every- 
where evidences  of  the  same  passion  for 
the  individual  rights  of  man.  The  very 
people  in  the  streets  walk  with  a  sturdy 
htiff  b^ckedness  that  is  unknown  in  the 
cities  under  foreign  influence,  their 
clothes  are  conservative  of  a  Puritan 
conservatism,  their  speech  retains  the 
accent  of  seventeenth  -  century  New 
England. 

Standing  here  on  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  one  sweeps  a 
wide  horizon.  To  the  northward  the 
level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  burnish 
into  prominence  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  State  House,  the  home  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts representatives,  the  monu- 
ment reared  on  the  cow  pasture  of  old 
John  Hancock.  To  the  right,  a  white 
r^treak  against  the  steel  blue  sky,  is  the 


column  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  sturdy  defense  of  old 
world  patriots.  Between  and  around 
is  a  prickly  coppice  of  spires  and 
chimney  stacks — the  forest  giants  of 
the  city.  Southward  from  these  is  the 
smoky  protest  of  dampened  fires,  wide 
stretches  of  bosky  lands  spangled  with 
villas.  Out  to  the  west  the  sun  is 
sinking  to  rest  behind  the  blue  hills  of 
Massachusetts.  At  one's  feet,  cozily 
swathed  in  trees  and  green  lawns,  are 
the  millionaire  mansions  of  Brookline. 
And  so  back  again  to  the  cupola  of  the 
State  House,  that  "  most  felicitous  ob- 
ject in  Boston,^'  and  its  insistence  on 
the  (ireat  Tradition. 

That    tradition    is    the    inspirational 
force  of  all  New  England.     It  is  a  tra- 
dition   of    liberty    fiercely^ fought    for, 
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BEACON  STREET,   A   FASHIONABLE    RESIDENCE    STREET    OF    BOSTON    FACING    THE    COMMON,  WITH    THE 
SOMERSET  CLUB  HOUSE,   BUILT  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  JOHN  STUART  COPLEY. 

THE  PAINTER. 


sturdily  maintained:  of  work  unri'init- 
ting  and  unrelenting;  of  an  inborn 
need  of  education;  of  an  appreciation 
for  intellectual  culture.  Boston,  with 
its  full  six  hundred  schools,  is  the  nurs- 
i.Ty  of  American  estheticism,  the  bul- 
wark of  its  constitutionalism. 

Boston,  the  leader  in  revolution,  is 
politically  today  the  most  conservative 
city  in  the  United  States.  On  the  walls 
of  its  library  one  reads  the  original  man- 
uscripts of  its  old  time  citizens  sum- 
moning a  nation  to  revolution.  In  its 
public  halls  and  in  its  State  House,  one 


hears  its  present  day  townsmen  pro- 
claiming the  inviolability  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1T8T,  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing to  its  tenets.  Individualism  is  the 
keynote  to  New  England  policy.  The 
dread  of  the  Bostonian  is  collusion  with 
any  foreign  power,  entanglement  in  for- 
eign complications.  This  dread  was 
born  of  its  fierce  struggle  to  throw  off" 
the  yoke  of  a  European  sovereignty  and 
its  traditional  adherence  to  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  doctrine  of  non  interference 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Conservative  as  Boston  is  in  politics. 
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it  is  amazingly  progressive  in  religion 
and  in  thought.  Every  great  move- 
ment in  these  respects  has  originated 
in  Boston.  Herein  lies  its  differentia- 
tion from  the  rest  of  New  England. 
Elsewhere  conservatism  carries  into  the 
{)ulpit  and  the  lecture  hall.  In  Boston, 
all  along  its  streets  and  avenues,  are  the 
meeting  houses  of  unfamiliar  sects — 
signs  of  a  prolific  intellectualism.  Side 
by  side  with  the  churches  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  faith  and  of  the  monarchi- 
cal Episcopalism  are  those  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  Greek  Catholics,  the 
Unitarians,  the  Universal ists;  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Hebrews; 
the  meeting  places  of 
the  Christian  Scien- 
tists; the  homes  of  the 
thousand  and  one  free 
thinking  cults.  And 
yet  high  above  these, 
commanding  them  and 
dominating  them,  are 
the  churches  of  an  es- 
tablished religion^  the 
primal  faith  of  the 
l*uritans. 

In  colonial  Salem 
Street  is  the  pointed 
spire  of  Christ  Church, 
the  steeple  from  which, 
according  to  the  tablet 
on  the  wall,  hung  "  the 
signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  "  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1775,  when 
the  country  first  learned 
of  the  march  of  the 
British  troops  to  Lex- 
ington and  (yoncord. 
In  the  church  is  the 
communion  service  still 
stamped  with  the  royal 
arms  of  England.  On 
the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  School  Streets  is 
Kin^tr's  Chapel,  with  its 
^rraveyard  rich  in  the 
tombs  of  long  dead  co- 
lonial governors,  with 
its  legends  of  royally 
gifted  altar  cloths  and 
i-ommunion services.  At 
the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Milk  Streets  is 
that  Old  South  Meeting 


House,  the  oratorical  home  of  the  fathers 
of  freedom,  the  sacred  scene  of  Warren's 
oration  on  the  dead  in  the  "  massacre  '' 
of  March  5,  1770.  These  are  the  land- 
marks of  a  religion  that  is  as  strong  in 
the  Boston  of  today  as  in  that  of  the 
Winthrops  and  the  Endicotts,  the 
Shirley s  and  the  Winslows.  Past  them 
one  walks  with  measured  step,  for  they 
are  moss  grown  with  the  history  of  a 
nation's  birth,  a  nation's  faith. 

Not  one  of  these  but  has  borne  the 
marks  of  desecration  by  George  Ill's 
troops,  the  gashes  of  their  bayonets,  the 
hoof  marks  of  their  riding  schools,  the 


OI.D  CHRIST  CHURCH,  THE    OLDEST    CHURCH   IN   BOSTON,   DATING   PROM 

1723,   PROM   WHICH   LEGEND   ASSERTS  THE  SIGNAL  LANTERNS 

OP   PAUL   REVERE   WERE   DISPLAYED   ON   THE   NIGHT 

OF   APRIL    18,    1775. 
Front  a  photograph  by  Detroit  Photographic  dmrpauy-.^ 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH  MEETING  HOUSE,  ERECTED  IN  1729, 
DESECRATED  BY  ROYALIST  TROOPS  IN   1775, 
THE  SCENE  OP  DEPARTURE  OP  THE  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE   BOSTON  TEA   PARTY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Detroit  Photographic  Company. 

])listers  of  their  bivouac  fires — the  ugly 
scars  of  war. 

Most  pregnant  with  associations  of 
old  world  Boston  is  the  disused  State 
House  at  the  head  of  State  Street.  The 
marks  of  the  royalist  unicorn  are  still  on 
its  fagade,  in  its  gloom  are  the  ghosts 
of  the  stately  governors,  of  tlie  hot 
blooded  Adamses  and  Otises  and  Han- 
cocks— the  Cromwells  of  the  West. 
Verily,  Boston  is  a  city  of  a  Great  Tra- 
dition, its  sons  are  trustees  of  a  wonder- 


ful bequest.  The  very  cobblestones  cry 
out,  "  PrcvServe  ye  the  faith  of  your 
fathers ! "" 

Coexistent  with  the  love  of  freedom 
in  the  New  Englander  is  the  habit  of 
work.  From  the  rising  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States  labor,  and  toil,  and  econ- 
omize. In  their  streets  is  none  of  the 
gorgeous  raiment  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. Their  citizens  dress  soberly,  se- 
dately, unobtrusively,  with  a  quaint  old 
fashioned  Puritanism  that  affects  one 
after  the  gay  whirl  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Michigan  Avenue.  The  New  Yorker 
and  the  Westerner  are  objects  of  com- 
ment in  their  streets — exponents  of  an 
alien  vulgarity. 

Yet  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are 
there  more  noble  streets  than  Beacon 
Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The 
houses  have  a  solidity,  a  well  furnished 
comfort,  that  are  lacking  in  the  mansions 
of  more  recently  settled  America.  They 
are  wholly  representative  of  Eastern  re- 
spectability, of  well  established  affluence. 
Within  them  the  society  of  Boston  is 
as  the  society  of  May  fair,  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  cidtured,  intellect- 
ual, rigidly  exclusive. 

The  work  spirit  of  New  England  has 
made  of  the  country  about  Boston  a 
vast  network  of  industrial  townships. 
From  these  come  the  students  who 
throng  to  her  institutes  of  technology, 
to  her  free  libraries  and  her  wonderful 
schools.  By  reason  of  her  outlying 
townships  Boston  occupies  the  fourth 
position  in  magnitude  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  number  of  her  popula- 
tion to  the  stjuare  mile  of  area  makes 
her  third  in  the  tally  of  cities.  It  is  in 
considering  this  matter  of  congestion 
that  one  realizes  best  the  work  spirit  of 
the  peo])le — while  Chicago  has  649.1  of 
population  to  the  square  mile,  St.  Louis 
4;^S.4,  and  Detroit  r)5T.:^,  Boston  has 
048.6  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of 
territory.  And  yet  has  she  more  beau- 
tiful suburbs,  a  wider  range  of  public 
parkway,  a  more  inviting  environment 
than  any  of  these.  Her  work  people 
toil  and  moil  in  the  city  and  the  town- 
ships surrounding  it,  but  retire  to  the 
wooded  suburbs  where  they  own  and  de- 
velop their  own  homes,  becoming  veri- 
table   proprietors.     The    tradition    of 
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practical  economy  has  not  died  out  in 
New  England. 

The   intellectual   activity  of  Boston 
has  resulted  in  a  culture  that  for  long 


claimed,  decked  out  with  flower  bedj- 
and  shrubberies,  her  swamps  metamor- 
phosed into  pleasure  lands  and  carriage 
drives.     Iler  metropolitan  park  system 


THE   MAIN    ENTRANCE  TO   THE   BOSTON    PUBLIC    UBRARY,   COPLEY   SQUARE. 


made  her  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
rest  of  the  Tnited  States.  With  time, 
she  has  justified  herself  of  her  cstheti- 
cism.  Her  public  libr^lry  is  decorated 
by  the  world's  masters — by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  by  Abbey,  and  by  Snrgent. 
Her  Music  Hall  provides  more  music  in 
a  season  than  all  the  conservatories  of 
Europe.     Pier  waste  lands  have  been  re- 


alone  embraces  thirty  nine  towns,  vast 
stretches  of  sea  coast,  hill,  forest,  lake, 
and  river — a  noble  tribute  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Boston. 

The  stately  Common,  with  its  near 
three  hundred  years  of  tradition,  is  a 
fitting  nucleus  for  this  great  system  of 
open  spaces  and  forest  reservations. 
There  tlie  Puritans  fed  their  cattle  and 
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THE  LONGFELLOW  HOUSE  ON  THE  FAMOUS  ROW  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


exercised  their-  train  bands,  whip])ed 
their  criminals  and  pilloried  tlieir  drunk- 
ards, executed  their  Indian  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  Quaker  recalcitrants,  or- 
ganized their  armies  against  Canada  and 
against  the  forces  of  the  king,  held  their 
meetings  of  protest  and  their  parades 
of  acclamation.  Today  it  is  the  congre- 
gating place  for  those  "  stranger  moral 
shapes  of  men  than  might  have  been 
encountered  elsewhere  in  a  circuit  of  a 
thousand  miles  "  whom  Hawthorne  be- 
wailed as  besetting  the  residence  of 
Emerson  at  Concord.  It  is  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  safety  valve  of  Boston. 


Wholly  dilTerent  from  the  careful 
preservation  of  the  Common  and  the 
Public  Carden  is  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
Fells.  There  the  Boston ian  possesses 
a  reservation  almost  untended,  with 
rough  forest  roads,  deep  mountain 
tarns,  bluff  crags  and  rounded  knolls. 
It,  too,  is  a  monument  to  the  Great 
Tradition,  to  the  tradition  of  a  land  of 
unkempt  natural  wood,  of  flowers  and 
green  grass  and  blue  water,  of  the  birds 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field — a  tradition 
wonderfully  preserved  to  these  latter 
days  for  the  children  of  the  City  of  the 
(rreat  Tradition. 
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The  King  of  Saxony* 

The  accession  of  a  new  King  of  Sax- 
ony is  an  event  of  small  political  impor- 


tance. In  its  international  relations, 
the  little  kingdom  ruled  by  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Wettin  has  no  standing 
apart  from  Prussia.     Yet  in  many  ways 


KING    GEORGE    OF    SAXONY,    WHO    iiUCOLiiLii;!)     iU    THE    TUiiONE   ON    THE   UEATli    Of    iili> 
BROTHER,  THE  LATE  KING  ALBERT,  IN   JUNE  LAST. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OP   MARLBOROUGH,   FORMERLY   MISS  CONSUELO  VANDERBILT,   OF  NEW   YORK. 
From  her  latest  photograph  -Copyrighted  by  Lafayette,  London. 
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THE  REV.    FRANCIS    E.    CLARKE,  D.  D.,    FOUNDER    OF    THE    SOaETIES    OF    CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR,  WHICH    HAVE    AN  ENROLLED  MEMBERSHIP  OF  NEARLY  FOUR 
MILUON   PEOPLE  ALL  OVER  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 
From  a  Phot<^raph  by  Hayes,  Detroit. 


Saxony  is  an  interesting  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  busiest,  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  thickly  populated, 
of  European  states.  It  is  a  land  of 
much  natural  beauty,  and  it  stands  high 
in  the  world  of  education  and  of  art.  Its 
cai)ital  city,  Dresden,  has  special  at- 
tractions for  foreigners,  being  famous 
for  its  picture  galleries  and  its  opera 
house;  and  there  is  no  other  German 
court  to  wliich  so  many  American  and 
English  visitors  have  liad  the  entree. 

riie  compact  little  domain  over  which 
King  (Jeorge  has  been  called  to  rule 
owes  its  name  to  one  of  the  curious 
chances  of  German  politics.  It  is  no 
])art  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  fair 


haired  warriors  who  sailed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  to 
conquer  the  island  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  present  Saxony  is  a 
purely  German  state,  and  was  the  Mark 
of  ^feissen  until  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  be- 
stowed the  title  of  Elector  of  Saxony 
upon  one  of  its  margraves.  The  lands 
on  the  lower  Elbe  tliat  went  with  the 
title  were  finally  lost  to  the  Wet  tin 
])rinces  as  the  ])enalty  for  their  sub- 
mission to  Xapoleon,  whose  allies  they 
were  from  the  fatal  campaign  of  Jena 
until  their  troops  deserted  the  imperial 
eagles  on  the  battlefield  of  Leipzig.  In- 
deed, when  the  rongress_Qf  Yienjia  de- 
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signed  a  new  political  map  of  Europe  in 
1814,  the  Saxon  kingdom  would  prob- 
ably have  been  wiped  out  altogether  had 
not  Austria  wished  to  keep  a  "buffer 
state  ''  between  herself  and  Prussia. 


The  late  King  Albert,  who  died  in 
June,  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier.  As 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  King  John,  he 
fought  bravely  on  the  losing  side  of  the 


Bliss   CATHLEEN   NEILSON,   OF    NEW   YORK,   WHOSE     ENGAGEMENT    TO     REGINALD    C.    VANDERBIIT, 

YOUNGEST  SON  OP  THE   LATE  CORNELIUS   VANDERBILT,    HAS   BEEN   ANNOUNCED. 

From  a  ^otograpk  by  Pierce,  Ne^vPort. 
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temporaries;  of  the 
present  Kaiser  he 
was  always  a  lirm 
supporter  and  a  val- 
ued counselor.  The 
traditions  that  he  es- 
tablished are  pretty 
sure  to  be  main- 
tained  by  his  brother. 
King  George  is  a 
man  of  seventy.  His 
wife,  who  has  been 
dead  for  many  years, 
was  Princess  Maria 
Anna  of  Portugal, 
and  his  eldest  son  is 
Prince  Frederick  Au- 
gust, born  in  1865. 


PORTRAIT  AND    SIGNATURE    OF    PRINCE    CHEN   OF    CHINA,   AN    ORIENTAL 

ARISTOCRAT   WHO   RECENTLY   VISITED  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

From  a  photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Nerv  York. 


war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
1806.  In  the  groat  struggle  with 
France,  four  years  later,  the  Saxon 
corps,  which  he  commanded,  did  bril- 
liant work  at  Gravelotte;.  and  Prince 
Albert  served  later  at  Sedan  and  at  the 
siege  of  Paris.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
eighteen  years,  was  uneventful.  His 
chief  interests  were  musical  and  artis- 
tic. Politically  he  stood  very  close  to 
the  three  emperors  who  were  his  con- 


An     American 
Duchess. 

The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  recent- 
ly made  a  flying  visit 
to  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  first  time 
she  has  crossed  the 
ocean  since  her  de- 
parture as  a  bride 
seven  years  ago. 
Then  she  was  a  mere 
slip  of  a  girl,  slim, 
dark  complexioned, 
shy  and  retiring.  She 
returned  a  grande 
damey  still  slender, 
somewhat  taller  than 
when  she  was  Miss 
Consuelo  Vanderbilt, 
but  possessed  of  the 
quiet  dignity  of  a 
woman  who  has 
ruled  by  right  of  po- 
sition, whose  relation 
to  her  surroundings 
has  l)een  settled  by  a  convention  that 
cannot  be  overstepped. 

In  right  of  her  son,  the  Marquis  of 
IMandford,  the  duchess  has  added  to 
lier  dignity  as  the  wife  of  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  the  far  higher  distinction 
of  motherhood.  She  has  brought  the 
strong  red  blood  of  Fifth  Avenue  into 
the  somewhat  attenuated  serum  ofBlen- 
lieim,  has  added  the  commercial  acu- 
men of  the  Vanderbilt s^  the  stp-ategic 
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genius  of  the  Churchills,  has  handed  her 
heir  a  more  substantial  legacy  of  health 
and  intellect  than  was  the  lot  of  the 
preceding  eight  dukes  of  Marlborough. 


absence  of  self  consciousness,  the  re- 
fined assurance  of  a  woman  certain  of 
her  position.  11  er  grace  left  the 
United  States  a  girl  of  unknown  possi- 


JUD6S    OUYBB  WENDELL    HOLMES,  SON    AND    NAMESAKE  OF  THE  FAMOUS    AUTHOR, 

RBCBNTLT  APPOINTED  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Frotn  a  photograph  by  Notman,  Boston. 


As  a  society  queen  the  duchess  was 
the  success  of  the  Newport  season. 
Even-where  her  presence  was  marked 
by  the  same  quiet  self  possession,  the 


bilities;  she  returned  a  woman  schooled 
in  the  etiquette  of  courts,  a  hostess  un- 
embarrassed by  the  exigencies  of  enter- 
tainment,   a     peeress    witlv<-the. 


L'cress    witli^he    sweet 
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LOUIS    BOTHA,   LATE    COMMANDANT    GENERAL    OP 

THE  BOER  FORCES,  NOW   VISITING  EUROPE. 

From  a  phot<^raPh  hy  ReinJiold  Thiele. 

womanliness  tliat  characterizes  the  typi- 
cal American  matron. 


The    Founder   of  the  Endeavor 
Movement* 

Less  than  twenty  two  years  ago — on 
February  2,  1881— about  fifty  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Williston 
Church,  Portland,  Maine,  met  at  the 
house  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  who  told  them  of  a  new  society 
which  he  proposed  to  found,  and  read 
them  a  draft  of  its  constitution.  Thou- 
sands of  associations  and  orders  and 
clubs  have  been  founded  in  this  w^ay; 
some  of  them  have  failed,  some  have 
succeeded;  but  never  before  has  one 
grown  so  marvelously  «s  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  In  this  year  of  its 
*^  coming  of  age  "  it  extends  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  has  nearly  four 
millions  of  registered  members. 


We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  de- 
cline of  religious  faith,  of  the  passing  of 
the  simple  old  ideas,  of  increasing  ma- 
terialism and  of  growing  absorption  in 
secular  interests.  The  record  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  suggests 
that  possibly  the  philosophers  who  mor- 
alize thus  are  a  little  hasty  ?n  their  con- 
clusions. For  if  the  simple  Christian 
faith  be  out  of  date,  then  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Clark's  great  association  are 
hopelessly  old  fashioned.  For  they 
rest,  as  is  plainly  stated  in  the  pledges 
set  before  the  members,  upon  the  Bible, 
upon  prayer,  upon  church  service,  and 
upon  making  the  home  "  through  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  and  mutual  helpfulness 
a  household  of  God.''  Those  who  hold 
that  these  things  are  not  in  harmony 
with  modern  tendencies  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  wonderful,  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  societies. 


CHRISTIAN    DE   WET,   MOST    FAMOUS   OP  THE  BOKR 

GUERRILLA     LEADERS,     NOW    VISITING     EUROPE 

WITH  GENERALS   BOTHA   AND  DE  LA   REY. 

From  a  photo^mP'i  by  Re^nhold  Thitle. 
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Dr.  Clark  was  quite  a  young  man 
when  he  started  the  movement  at  his 
Portland  church.  He  is  still  very  act- 
ive in  promoting  its  extension,  and  has 
traveled  almost  all  over  the  world  in  its 
interests.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  a  ready 
speaker,  and  has  written  much,  but  his 
success  in  his  chosen  work  has  rested 
mainly  upon  his  endowment  of  the  qual- 
ity that  has  distinguished  most  of  the 
leaders  of  men  in  any  cause — the  qual- 
ity of  personal  magnetism. 


Our  Royal  Visitorsu 

The  fact  that  a  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  a  cousin  of  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Kussias,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  China,  a  grandson  of  Khedive 
Ismail  of  Egypt,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Siam  should  all  have  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year  indi- 
cates that  America  is  now  included  in 
the  monarchical  grand  tour.  Before 
long  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  the  lead- 
ing hotels  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Washington  to  possess  a  royal  annex  as 
it  now  is  for  the  leading  hostelries  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  With  time 
our  mayors  will  be  as  accustomed  to 
the  reception  of  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  as  they  now  are  to  delegations  of 
push  cart  peddlers  and  the  White 
Brigade.  When  that  day  arrives  our 
civil  dignitaries  will  find  that  it  is  fully 
as  interesting  to  greet  a  traveling 
Chinaman  with  sentiments  distinc- 
tively American  as  with  quotations 
from  his  native  Confucius;  to  entertain 
a  German  prince  with  products  of  the 
country  rather  than  with  steins  of  im- 
ported lager;  to  permit  a  Russian 
grand  duke  to  preserve  the  privileges 
of  his  incognito  when  he  sups  in  private. 
Fntil  these  matters  are  suitably  ad- 
justed the  inclusion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conventional  grand  tour 
will  probably  remain  a  question  of  deep 
consideration  to  reigning  European 
monarchs. 

All  our  royal  visitors  have  been  pic- 
turesque, unusual  figures  on  the  Ameri- 
can landscape.  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, blnff  and  hearty,  was  the  nearest  to 
the  democratic  ideal  of  competent 
princehood.  Grand  Duke  Boris  was 
democratic  of   a  bohemian  democrati- 
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cism  that  startled  those  newspaper  re- 
porters who  dogged  his  steps  from  San 
Francisco  eastward.  That  he  should  be 
fond  of  athletics,  good  suppers,  and  the 
pleasures  of  youth  astonished  the  re- 
porters as  much  as  the  teetotalism  of 
Mohamed  Ali  Hasan  Bey  amazed  the 
hostesses  of  Newportt 

Most  picturesque  of  the  royal  travel- 
ers was  the  Chinese  Prince  Chen,  who 
carried  the  sanctity  of  the  Sacred  City 
into  the  slums  of  New  York,  who 
granted  to  the  laborers  and  laundrymen 
of  Chinatown  privileges  they  would  not 
have  obtained  in  China  in  a  thousand 
years,  who  banqueted  with  the  alder- 
men of  New  York,  lunched  with  the 
President,  marveled  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  kept  a  voluminous  diary  of 
all  his  junketings. 

Much  as  the  American  affects  to  de- 
ride the  visits  of  royalty,  there  is  a 
practical  value  attached  to  the  impres- 
sions of  princes  that  none  is  willing  to 
forego.  Germany,  Russia,  China,  Siam, 
Egypt,  all  come  nearer  to  the  United 
States  in  commerce  and  in  affection  by 
reason  of  the  sojourn  of  their  princes 
within  our  shores. 


The  Son  of  the  Autocrat 

The  appointment  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  of  Massachusetts  to  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
another  reminder  of  the  fact  that  even 
in  this  land  of  democracy  blood  will  tell. 
New  England  had  already  proved  it 
sufficiently  in  the  record  of  such  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  aristocracies  as  the 
Adamses,  the  Winthrops,  the  Quincys. 

The  Holmeses  cannot  indeed  claim  so 
long  a  record  of  distinction  as  some  of 
the  historic  families  of  Pilgrim  origin — 
of  whom  cynics  have  said  that  they  re- 
sembled potato  plants,  inasmuch  as  their 
best  parts  were  buried.  The  new  jus- 
tice's father  and  namesake  ascribed  his 
mental  inheritance  chiefly  to  his 
mother's  people,  the  Wendells,  who 
were  originally  of  the  New  York  Dutch, 
but  who  had  settled  in  Boston  and  mar- 
ried with  the  descendants  of  Governor 
Bradstreet  and  Governor  Dudley. 
Nevertheless,  the  Autocrat's  father.  Dr. 
Abiel  Holmes,  was  a  clergyman  of  in- 
fluence and  a  historian  of  merit.    The 
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famous  author's  son  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
by  general  consent  no  better  man  could 
have  been  found  for  the  highest  Federal 
bench. 

As  a  young  man  Justice  Holmes  did 
good  service  in  tha  Civil  War.  Ekilisting 
in  a  Massachusetts  volunteer  regiment, 
he  was  first  under  fire  in  the  action  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  a  disastrous  incident  of  the 
desultory  campaign  of  1861  along  the 
Potomac.  Here  he  was  severely 
wounded;  but  he  recovered  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  hard  fighting  of  the 
following  year.  He  had  risen  to  a  cap- 
tain's commission  when  he  received  an- 
other dangerous  wound  at  Antietam,  a 
Confederate  bullet  passing  through  his 
neck.  The  elder  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  a  pathetic  and  characteristic  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  the  scene  of  war 
in  quest  of  his  wounded  son — "  My 
Hunt  After  the  Captain/'  the  sketch  is 
called — whom  he  found  and  took  home 
to  Boston.  But  as  soon  as  the  young 
soldier  coidd  march  he  went  back  to 
the  front;  and  within  three  months  his 
name  was  again  in  the  casualty  list, 
a  bullet  striking  him  in  the  foot  at 
Fredericksburg. 

Justice  Holmes  i3  older  than  most 
Supreme  Court  appointees,  being  just 
past  sixty;  but  he  is  vigorous  both  in 
body  and  in  mind,  and  may  expect  to 
have  years  of  good  work  before  him. 


Christian  de  Wet 

Of  all  the  Boer  leaders  the  person- 
ality of  General  Christian  de  Wet  has 
seized  most  potently  upon  the  world's 
imagination.  His  daring  coups,  his  sud- 
den appearances  and  swift  disappear- 
ances, his  ubiquity,  and  his  unfailing 
success  have  appealed  to  the  people's 
love  of  sport  so  that  today  De  Wet  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  the  popular  mind  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Paul  Jones. 

The  ideal  Boer  leader,  De  Wet  was 
born  on  a  farm  and  bred  on  a  farm ;  he 
was  brought  up  on  the  vast  distances  of 
the  veldt,  learning  every  intricacy  of 
veldt  lore,  reading  the  signs  of  the  plain 
as  a  European  would  read  a  military 
textbook,  inscribing  in  his  mind  every 


fold  of  the  ground  he  passed  over.  The 
Free  State  was  to  him  as  an  open  book. 
He  knew  every  road,  every  drift,  every 
watering  place.  More  than  once  he  led 
his  men  on  the  darkest  of  nights  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
British  encampment  without  one  false 
step,  and  posted  them  there  in  the  po- 
sition most  suitable  for  an  ambuscade 
when  dawn  should  have  delivered  his 
enemy  into  his  hands. 

It  was  this  unrivaled  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  which  made  De 
Wet  the  power  he  has  been  in  the 
South  African  war.  He  fought  on  his 
own  and  on  his  brothers'  farms,  and 
wherever  he  challenged  an  engagement 
he  had  by  his  side  the  man  on  whose 
land  the  battle  was  about  to  be  fought 
to  act  as  chief  of  staff.  No  map,  no 
survey,  no  scout's  report,  possibly  could 
equal  such  first  hand  intelligence.  For 
the  purpose  of  his  warfare  De  Wet 
needed  no  heavy  battalions.  He  dis- 
liked a  force  exceeding  five  hundred 
men;  and  the  burghers  he  had  with  him 
were  picked  men — men  of  the  soil,  na- 
tive born  Afrikanders,  hunters  every 
one  of  them,  Boers  who  could  ride  and 
could  shoot,  and  who  knew  the  lie  of 
the  land  as  their  leader  did. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  middle  height, 
and  middle  weight,  De  Wet  is  not  a  man 
either  in  bearing  or  in  appearance  to 
attract  attention.  He  wears  a  short, 
scrubby  beard  and  thick  mustache.  His 
dress  in  the  war  was  a  seedy  black  coat 
and  a  pair  of  striped  trousers.  Nothing 
was  there  anywhere  to  denote  the  gen- 
eral, the  man  who  for  two  years  and  a 
half  defied  the  cleverest  leaders,  the 
swiftest  troops,  of  the  British  army. 

In  his  face  is  the  stamp  of  invincible 
determination;  the  mouth,  slightly 
drooped  at  the  corners,  is  carried 
tightly  closed;  the  strong,  square  jaw 
is  firmly  set  beneath  the  straggling 
beard;  the  high,  square  forehead  rises 
steeply  from  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows, 
beneath  which  the  restless,  all  seeing 
eyes  gaze  out  to  the  distance.  There  is 
rarely  a  smile  in  these  eyes,  only  the 
gleam  of  a  steady  purpose,  the  cold  re- 
sourcefulness of  a  man  long  hunted  by 
his  fellows. 

It  was  out  of  these  eyes  and  others 
such  as  they  that  De  Wet  kept  con- 
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stant  touch  with  the  movements  of  his 
opponents.  De  Wet  from  his  kopje  top 
looked  down  at  the  wide  rolling  plain, 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  which  lay  the 
enemy^s  railroad,  his  line  of  communi- 
cation. All  of  the  farm  folk  were  his 
friends.  Suddenly  from  a  Kafir  hut, 
whose  uncertain  outline  could  just  he 
discerned  through  the  heat  haze,  a  thin 
column  of  smoke  rose.  It  was  the  sig- 
nal— ^a  train  had  failed  to  hreast  the 
steep  incline  behind  the  second  row  of 
knolls,  an  insuCBciently  guarded  con- 
voy was  winding  its  way  among  the 
kopjes,  or  a  picket  was  pricking  loosely 
across  the  plain.  Whatever  it  was,  De 
Wet  was  ready;  and  three  days  later 
they  read  in  England  of  another  convoy 
captured,  of  another  outpost  waylaid. 

De  Wet  learned  the  lesson  the  Rus- 
sians taught  Napoleon,  the  Spaniards 
impressed  on  Marshal  Ney,the  Filipinos 
punily  preached  to  our  own  troops  in  the 
islands  of  the  Orient — ^a  guerrilla  chief 
in  command  of  a  flying  force  is  the 
most  formidable  of  foes  against  an 
enemy  possessed  of  long  lines  of  com- 
munications through  an  unfriendly 
country. 

An  uneducated  man,  a  peasant  leader 
of  peasants,  De  Wet  is  a  Boer  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  a  talker  of  taal, 
an  enemy  to  convention,  concerted 
movement,  and  organized  military  es- 
tablishment. Yet  was  he  a  soldier  and 
a  man,  whom  today  the  British  are  eager 
to  call  their  friend. 


The  Boers'  Best  General 

Most  dignified  of  the  Boer  generals. 
General  de  la  Rey  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Hebrew  patriarch,  the  manners  of 
an  old  time  French  seigneur.  A  true 
Boer,  the  fine  lines  of  his  Huguenot  an- 
cestry are  evident  in  the  high  bridged, 
finely  chiseled  nose,  the  well  poised 
head,  the  delicate  hands  and  feet.  His 
breast  is  swept  by  a  well  combed,  gray 
shot  beard,  and  his  whole  stature  is 
shortened  by  the  massiveness  of  his  fine 
head. 

General  de  la  Rey  stepped  into  the 
war  with  the  reputation  of  a  leader.  As 
a  veldt  cornet  he  had  served  his  coun- 
try in  all  its  native  wars  since  1852,  and 
when  the  Free  State  was  at  war  with 


the  Basutos,  in  18G5,  he  had  charge  of 
a  commando. 

For  eleven  years  prior  to  the  war  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  First  Volksraad, 
and  gained  for  himself  there  fame  as 
the  silent  member.  A  lifelong  oppo- 
nent of  Paul  Kruger,  he  long  ago  pro- 
claimed his  belief  that  "  no  good  could 
possible  come  to  the  Transvaal  until 
that  old  man  was  out  of  the  way."  His 
known  opposition  to  President  Kruger 
cost  him  the  nomination  to  the  position 
of  commandant  general  when  Piet 
Joubert  died. 

In  the  war  General  de  la  Rey  was  not 
a  man  to  seek  to  add  to  his  reputation 
by  self  advertisement,  nor  were  his  po- 
litical opinions  such  as  to  gain  volun- 
tary advertisement  from  the  Kruger 
government.  In  war  as  in  the  raad,  de 
la  Rey  was  the  silent  man ;  but  his  work 
was  second  to  none. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war  the  Free 
State  Boers  realized  the  importance  of 
seizing  the  line  of  the  Orange  River 
and  the  British  military  stores  at  De 
x\ar.  To  that  end  they  despatched  two 
commandoes  southward,  but  the  leaders 
quarreled  and  the  forces  hung  inactive 
while  the  British  pushed  up  troops 
under  Lord  Methuen.  Finally,  in  a 
krygsraud  held  in  the  laager  before 
Kimberley,  Free  State  Vecht  General 
Prinsloo  and  Transvaal  General  de  la 
Rey  were  sent  with  reinforcements, 
Prinsloo  being  given  supreme  command 
as  a  Free  Stater. 

Prinsloo  was  no  man  to  combat  Me- 
thuen, so  from  Belmont  to  Rooilaagte 
the  Boers  were  driven  backward.  At 
Modder  River,  General  de  la  Rey  took 
command  of  a  force  that  had  been 
twice  defeated,  that  had  been  denuded 
of  its  commissariat,  that  believed  itself 
beaten.  With  them  he  fought  and 
won,  but  the  previous  errors  of  his  asso- 
ciates forced  him  in  the  evening  to 
abandon  the  position  in  search  of  food. 

It  was  at  Modder  River  the  silent 
man  lost  his  fifteen  year  old  son.  The 
general  and  the  boy  were  walking  from 
one  position  to  another  when  the  lad 
began  to  lag  a  little  behind  his  father. 
The  weather  worn  Boer  turned  to  him: 

'*  Are  you  hit,  my  son?  " 

''  Yes,  father.^' 

''  Come  to  the  ambulariee^  tent  then/' 
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and  together  they  walked  to  the  field 
hospital.  Arrived  there,  the  boy  lay 
down,  still  silent,  growing  very  gray. 

"  Does  it  pain  you,  lad?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

*^  Are  you  going  to  die,  my  son?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

In  twenty  minutes  the  boy  was  dead 
of  a  wound  through  his  abdomen. 

Two  years  later,  when  General  Lord 
Methuen  lay  a  wounded  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  de  la  Key,  the  grizzled  Boer 
found  occasion  for  the  most  outstanding 
act  of  courtesy  of  the  war.  He  sent 
Lord  Methuen — the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  force  that  killed  his  son — 
back  under  escort  to  the  British  lines 
for  proper  medical  treatment.  General 
de  la  Eey  and  General  Lord  Roberts 
have  a  great  bond  in  common  buried  in 
the  graves  of  their  first  born  beneath 
the  blood  stained  South  African  veldt. 

A  brave  soldier,  a  sapient  commander. 
General  de  la  Key  is  one  of  nature's 
noblemen — brave,  courteous,  chivalrous, 
trustworthy. 


rough  sphere  of  personal  acrimony, 
made  of  him  a  mart}!:  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sjnnpathetic  European  nations. 


The  Late  General  Meyer. 

One  of  the  Boer  leaders  who  reached 
Europe  but  to  die  was  Lukas  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  First  Volksraad,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  general  second  in 
command  imder  Commandant  General 
Piet  Joubert.  A  man  of  impressive 
bearing,  he  might  have  been  a  United 
States  Senator  or  the  Governor  of  a 
Southern  State.  N,o  man  throughout 
the  republics  was  better  esteemed  as 
gentleman  and  statesman ;  as  soldier  he 
was  out  of  his  element.  Such  success 
as  was  obtained  by  the  Boers  in.  the 
early  Natal  battles  was  accredited  to 
Lukas  Meyer,  but  these  were  people's 
battles,  and  colder  investigation  showed 
that  what  meed  of  praise  there  was  be- 
longed of  right  to  less  notable  com- 
mandants and  veldt  cornets.  Before 
long  General  Louis  Botha  changed 
ranks  with  Mr.  Meyer. 

And  so  when  General  Lukas  Meyer 
came  over  to  England  after  the  settle- 
ment of  peace,  was  entertained  at  the 
houses  of  the  great  and  feted  by  the 
ladies  of  England,  the  Boers  drew  back 
from  him,  scouted  his  intentions.  His 
sudden   death  removed  him   from   tlie 


The  Record  of  General  Botha. 

Of  all  the  Boer  generals,  Louis  Botha 
most  resembles  in  appearance  and 
in  method  the  professional  soldier. 
Throughout  the  war  he  always  ap- 
peared in.  uniform  and  did  his  utmost 
in  the  most  dispiriting  circumstances  to 
regulate  and  organize  his  forces.  Only 
thirty  six  years  of  age,  he  forced  his  way 
up  in  six  months  from  simple  comman- 
dant to  commander  in  chief.  His  ad- 
vance was  gained  by  sheer  ability  in 
face  of  much  jealous  opposition  from 
older  and  less  capable  leaders. 

For  his  education  the  British  garri- 
son at  Maritzburg  was  largely  respon- 
sible. As  a  boy  he  was  a  great  deiil 
about  the  officers'  quarters  with  his 
father.  The  old  man  was  a  special  fa- 
vorite with  the  garrison — rode  with  the 
officers,  played  polo  with  them,  ran 
through  his  money  with  them,  and 
eventually  had  to  retire  to  a  position  as 
agent  to  a  rich  old  Boer  in  the  country. 
There  was  a  large  family  of  sons,  and  all 
of  them  had  the  reputation  of  daring 
and  wildness  at  school.  They  went  in 
for  horse  racing,  card  playing,  and  all 
the  civilized  vices — to  the  Boer  mind 
they  were  ne'er  do  wells. 

Out  of  this  strange  school  of  manners 
the  boys  emerged  men  of  the  world, 
with  a  character  for  energy  and  inde- 
pendence that  marked  them  from  all 
other  Boer  families.  Louis  Botha  be- 
came early  a  member  of  the  First 
Volksraad,  and  made  his  name  there  as 
a  fearless  Progressive.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  Paul  Kruger  granted 
such  concessions  as  marked  the  ante 
helium  negotiations.  In  the  final  vote, 
for  or  against  the  ultimatum  to  Great 
Britain,  Louis  Botha  voted  for  peace, 
and  strove  hard  with  the  President  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  the  message 
of  war. 

When  the  war  was  at  length  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  Volksraad  member 
was  transformed,  lie  became  at  once 
a  soldier.  A  simple  commandant,  he 
made  his  voice  heard  in  the  krygsraad.s 
that  nrrangod  the  Nata]|^}VHVPaid»;b:  but 
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he  had  not  yet  won  his  spurs,  and  Piet 
Joubert,  the  procrastinator,  success- 
fully quashed  his  eagerness.  Vainly  he 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  attack  General 
Yule  on  his  retreat  from  Dundee;  to 
assault  Ladysmith  on  the  night  of  the 
Ijombard's  Kop  disaster;  to  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  so  wrestle 
with  fate.  Piet  Joubert  vetoed  every- 
thing. From  his  Bible  he  would  not 
budge,  and  his  faith  in  the  active  inter- 
vention of  the  Almighty  far  transcended 
his  reliance  in  his  ambitious  lieutenant. 

At  Colenso  came  Louis  Botha's  op- 
portunity. Lukas  Meyer  was  ill,  and 
Botha  was  appointed  by  his  fellow  com- 
mandants acting  assistant  general.  He 
fought  and  he  won,  and  his  fame  went 
abroad  as  a  bom  leader  of  men.  Against 
him  in  the  fight  his  own  brothers  in  law 
were  serving  as  British  volunteers  in' 
the  Natal  Carbineers.  At  home  in  Lon- 
don his  sister  was  at  school.  War 
severed  many  family  connections  in 
South  Africa. 

From  Pieters,  by  the  procrastination 
of  an  old  general  and  the  pusillanimity 
of  an  old  friend,  Louis  Botha  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  to  see  lost  to  the 
Boers  Natal  and  Ladysmith.  No  de- 
fense has  ever  been  finer  than  that  of 
Louis  Botha  and  his  men  in  the  last 
great  rear  guard  action  at  Pieters 
Heights.  iYom  February  21  to  the 
night  of  February  37  the  Boers  lay  in 
their  trenches  fighting  continuously. 
As  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  wrote: 
"They  held  their  ground  and  stayed 
in  greater  peril  than  was  ever  mortal 
man  before.*' 

Pieters  Heights  remains  the  one  un- 
assailable monument  to  Boer  pluck  the 
war  afforded.  Time  and  again  Botha 
despatched  demands  for  reinforcements, 
but  none  came.  Lukas  Meyer  dared  not 
face  the  inferno.  At  last  Botha  sent  his 
message  of  despair  to  Joubert:  "My 
men  can  hold  out  no  longer.  Withdraw 
your  guns  from  Ladysmith."  Joubert 
withdrew  his  guns  and  every  man  of 
his  army  to  Glencoe. 

When  at  last,  on  the  night  of  that 
evil  Majuba  Day,  I^ouis  Botlm  staggered 
with  bloodshot,  sleepless  eyes  out  of  the 
trenches,  he  knew  the  war  was  over. 
The  debacle  had  begun.  At  the  back 
of  the  trenches  the  horses  lay  dead  of 


fear  and  starvation.  His  burghi'is 
reeled  like  drunken  men. 

Backward  to  Ijadysmith  he  stumbled, 
leaving  his  slumbering  men  by  the  way- 
side to  mark  his  path,  unsupported  by  a 
burgher  from  Joubert  or  Lukas  Meyer. 
Of  the  meeting  at  Glencoe  between 
Botha  and  his  virtual  betrayers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  president  himself,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  write.  It  was  the 
most  terrible  personal  encounter  of  the 
war;  and  retired  Joubert  to  Pretoria, 
leaving  Botha  the  supreme  command  in 
the  field. 

But  the  honor  and  the  responsibility 
had  come  too  late.  The  strong  line 
of  the  Tugela  was  broken,  and  the 
young  commander  in  chief  faced  no 
other  prospect  than  defeat.  Already, 
in  February,  1900,  he  was  general  of  a 
beaten  army.  Men  of  Botha^s  stamp 
die  hard,  however,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  tireless  energy  to  extract  some- 
thing of  order  out  of  the  chaos.  He  de- 
manded a  return  of  all  the  men  capable 
of  serving  under  him,  the  number  of 
burghers  actually  in  the  laagers,  and  the 
number  incapacitated  by  wounds,  death, 
or  disease.  The  result  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  a  young  and  sanguine  com- 
mander. When  he  was  accredited  with 
fifteen  thousand  men,  he  had  only  five 
thousand. 

The  first  dismay  over,  he  endeavored 
by  moving  bodies  of  men  from  strong 
positions  to  weak  positions  to  secure 
some  equality  of  distribution.  But  the 
commandants  and  vecht  generals  were 
older  men  than  he;  they  had  been  six 
months  in  the  field,  and  Joubert  had 
never  interfered  with  them.  They  re- 
sented his  meddling,  and  Botha^s  task 
was  made  tenfold  heavier. 

Botha,  almost  the  only  modern 
among  the  Boer  generals,  alone  under- 
stood the  importance  of  discipline, 
alone  was  capable  of  designing  a  general 
plan  of  campaign.  In  both  endeavors 
he  incurred  the  jealous  opposition  of  all 
his  subordinates ;  and  so,  impotently,  he 
viewed  the  frenzied  backward  rush 
from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria. 

For  two  years  leader  of  a  defeated 
army,  Botha's  stanch  resistance  alike 
to  the  assaults  of  his  enemy  and  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  prudence  marks  hiin 
a  remarkable  figure  of  hi^jfory. 
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The  Moth  and  the  Star. 

THE   STORY    OF    AN    AUTOMOBII.E    DISASTER   THAT    WAS    NOT    WHOI*I,Y    DISASTROUS. 

BY  MARVIN  DANA. 


**i^NE  never  sees  you  alone/'  I  com- 
^  V-/     plained. 
^^^    ''  You  just  said  you  never  saw  any  one 
else  when  I  was  present,"  she  retorted, 
and  smiled. 

For  the  sake  of  that  enchanting  smile 
1  forgave  her.  But  I  pressed  the 
point. 

*^  Always,"  I  persisted,  "  you  are  in 
frantic  haste,  occupied  with  a  thousand 
things,  with  everything  except  me.  To 
me  you  are  unattainable  as  a  star. 
Though  I  am  near  you  often,  really  you 
are  always  remote.  I  can  no  more 
reach  you  than  can  a  moth  the  star  to- 
wards which  it  flutters." 

'*  Yes,"  she  said  musingly,  "  I  am  a 
star.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  like 
it.  There  is  something  about  the 
center  of  the  stage " 

But  I  interrupted  rudely : 

"  You  must  understand  that  I  re- 
quire an  opportunity." 

'^  An  opportunity?  " 

"  An  opportunity,"  I  repeated  firmly. 
**  I  have  known  you  for  months  now. 
Perhaps  I  knew  you  in  previous  incar- 
nations— but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
there,"  she  murmured,  but  1  refused  to 
be  diverted. 

**  In  all  this  time  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity. Your  life  is  one  wild  whii'l ; 
you  are  the  constant  prey  of  rehearsals 
and  costumers  and  suppers  and  beauty 
sleeps  and  performances.  I  see  you 
daily,  and  I  have  no  opportunity." 

p]lsa  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at  me 
with  alt  the  ravishing  beauty  of  the  love- 
liest eyes  in  the  world. 

"No  opportunity?"  she  repeated  in- 
credulously. "  Now,  what  can  you 
mean?  Here  you  are  alone  with  me  in 
my  drawingroom  while  we  are  waiting 
for  Aunty  to  get  her  hat  on.    Here  we 


are  alone,  I  say.  And  yet  you  declare 
you  have  no  opportunity !  Opportunity 
for  what?" 

"Why,  to  declare  my  love,"  I  answered 
indignantly.  "  Aunty,  indeed !  That's 
it — we're  always  waiting  for  her.  She's 
pervasively  present.  I  know  she  has 
planned  deliberately  to  make  me  pro- 
pose in  her  presence.  But  I  won't!  I 
have  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  my  love  is  too  sacred  to  be  popped 
out  in  a  flitting  interval — I  have  noth- 
ing else." 

"  Yet  they  do  speak  of  popping  the 
question,"  she  argued. 

"  Moreover,"  I  continued  severely,  "I 
will  not  gasp  a  proposal  while  running 
along  the  street  with  you — and  you  al- 
ways hurry  frightfully,  you  know  you 
do." 

"What  shall  I  do,  then?"  she  ques- 
tioned meekly  as  I  paused. 

"  Just  waive  it  all  and  be  engaged," 
I  suggested  triumphantlv.  "Will  you?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  will,"  Elsa  said 
softly. 

At  that  I  had  her  in  my  arms  and  my 
lips  met  hers.  My  heart  leaped  with  a 
joy  new,  dominant,  complete.  Beneath 
the  mask  of  light  words  I  had  offered 
her  my  very  soul.  I  had  not  known, 
though  I  had  dared  hope.  Now  that 
she  had  spoken,  1  carried  heaven  in  my 
breast. 

Aunty  entered  the  room.  I  went  to 
her,  gathered  her  up  in  my  arms,  and 
kissed  her  with  might. 

"  Heaven  bless  us !  "  she  cried. 

"  Amen,"  1  said. 


II. 


Elsa  was  a  superb  actress,  but  she 
was  infinitely  more  superb  as  a  woman. 
Many  are  beautiful  on  the  stage  who 
are  not  conspicuously  beautiful  in  pri- 
vate life.  Elsa  was  more  ravishing  to 
the  eye  when  presiding  over  her  own 
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tea  table  than  ever  in  the  stateliest 
stage  setting.  And  many  a  woman  be- 
comes fascinating  in  the  limelight, 
haloed  by  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  who, 
apart  from  this  glamour,  is  no  more 
desirable  than  countless  of  her  fellows. 
But  Elsa,  wonderful  as  she  was  in  her 
acting,  was  yet  more  mysteriously,  over- 
whelmingly enticing  as  one  saw  her  at 
ease  in  her  own  home.  She  was  always 
so  daintily,  so  delieiously  fair  and  femi- 
nine, so  gently  winning,  so  gaily  way- 
ward, so  shrewd,  so  tender,  so  alto- 
gether dear.  I  loved  her  much  for  her 
beauty,  more  for  her  inexplicable 
eharm,  most  for  her  true  womanliness. 
Indeed,  I  loved  her  so  deeply,  so  rev- 
erently, so  unquestioningly,  that  it 
never  even  occurred  to  me  to  dislike  her 
appearing  on  the  stage.  I  was  so  proud 
of  her  that  I  wished  all  the  world  to 
know  her  worth,  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of 
her  genius.  I  had  no  jealousy  of  the 
public;  rather,  my  pride  of  possession 
was  flattered  by  the  praise  she  earned 
and  received.     Until 

We  had  been  engaged  three  months 
when  the  inevitable  serpent  obtruded 
himself  into  our  Eden. 

I  was  in  the  orchestra  the  first  night 
Elsa  appeared  in  the  role  of  Juliet,  I 
was  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  and 
passion  of  her  interpretation,  its  girlish 
purity,  its  womanly  abandonment  to 
love's  dominion.  Then,  quite  without 
warning,  a  pang  of  anguish  pierced  my 
heart. 

The  Romeo  was  an  actor  new  to  me, 
handsome,  young,  an  ideal  lover  to  the 
sight,  and  as  Elsa  looked  adoration  into 
his  eyes  the  evil  of  jealousy  entered  my 
heart  and  remained. 

There  and  then  the  blighting  realiza- 
tion fell  on  me  that  never,  never,  had 
Elsa  been  moved  thus  by  her  love  of  me. 
yever,  as  she  spoke  words  of  tenderness 
to  me,  had  her  voice  sounded  vibrant 
with  such  feeling;  never  had  there 
breathed  from  her  manner  that  revela- 
tion of  consummate  devotion,  of  su- 
preme worship. 

Despair  seized  me,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  play  her  every 
word  and  gesture  of  love  filled  me  with 
deadly  fear  for  my  happiness. 

That  night  after  the  play,  at  the  gay 
supper  party  where  I  was  with  her,  I 


remained  sad  and  distraught.  I  forced 
myself  to  utter  congratulations  on  the 
success  she  had  achieved,  but  there  was 
little  heartiness  in  my  words.  She 
rallied  me  on  my  dull  spirits,  laugh- 
ingly at  first,  then  with  kindly  serious- 
ness; but  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
gloom  of  my  mood,  which  I  explained 
by  alleging  an  indisposition.  Neither 
then  nor  after  could  I  bring  myself  to 
confess  my  trouble.  For  weeks  I  suf- 
fered torments,  until  their  ravages 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  my  friends 
feared  I  was  breaking  down. 

A  new  play  was  put  on,  but  it 
brought  me  no  relief.  On  the  contrary, 
my  torture  was  increased.  In  the  cli- 
max of  the  play,  the  hero,  he  who  had 
played  Romeo,  saved  the  heroine,  Elsa, 
from  great  peril.  She,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude,  threw  herself  on  his  breast 
in  complete  abandonment  of  love.  As 
she  lay  yielding  in  his  arms,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  burned  into  his 
with  such  fires  of  love  I  groaned  aloud. 
The  sight  maddened  me;  I  left  my  seat 
and  the  theater,  and  did  not  see  Elsa 
again  that  night. 

I  could  not  decide  on  my  course,  but 
in  the  morning  I  was  calmer,  and  I  set 
out  with  a  fair  amount  of  composure  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  Avith  my  fianc6e. 

III. 

I  HAD  promised  Elsa  to  take  her  in 
the  auto  out  to  the  Bronx  Park.  I 
found  her  ready  when  I  reached  her 
house,  and  very  soon  we  were  rolling 
swiftly  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning ;  the  air  was 
crisp  with  the  chill  of  dawning  winter, 
but  not  too  cold.  It  set  the  blood 
coursing  with  new  vigors  and  drove  out 
sorrow  from  the  hearl.  There,  in  the 
glory  of  the  morning,  in  the  pleasure  of 
our  smooth  movement,  with  Elsa 
nestled  close  by  my  side,  I  forgot  de- 
spair, and  reveled  for  the  moment  in 
the  delight  of  it  all. 

"  Oh,  how  delicious  it  is !  '*  Elsa  ex- 
claimed. "  See  how  beautiful  the  line 
of  the  avenue  is,  as  it  stretches  endlessly 
before  us;  how  stately  and  white  and 
silent  the  cathedral  towers  rise  against 
the  sky ;  how  beautiful  are  some  of  these 
homes,  true  palaces! " 
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"Yes/'  I  agreed;  "and  breathe  this 
delicious  air,  with  a  tang  of  the  sea  in 
it ;  and  look  up  at  the  sk}'.  Do  you  see 
how  blue  it  is?  The  air  is  crystal  clear; 
the  city  smoke  is  only  a  gossamer  veil 
here;  in  London — yea,  in  many  of  our 
own  cities — ^it  is  a  frightful  mourning 
pall." 

-  "I  love  automobiling/'  Elsa  said  ir- 
relevantly. "It  is  the  lightest,  dain- 
tiest movement;  so— oh,  subtle,  and, 
yes,  aerial.     I  feel  like  a  bird." 

Out  of  her  enthusiasm  I  took  a  com- 
pliment to  my  machine — an  electric, 
noiseless  and  swift;  and  I  was  glad,  for 
it  was  a  new  purchase,  made  to  please 
Elsa. 

As  we  came  to  the  open  beauty  of  the 
I'laza,  I  turned  from  the  avenue  into 
the  park,  and  we  went  rolling  along  the 
gently  undulating  and  winding  drive- 
way, charmed  by  the  landscape  on 
either  hand.  Elsa  said  nothing,  only 
leaned  against  me  ever  so  slightly.  The 
warmth  of  the  faint  pressure  thrilled 
me  to  happiness.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I 
had  been  mistaken;  at  least,  today  I 
would  forget  my  fears  and  would  bask 
in  the  joy  of  the  moment.  So  we  went 
happily  together  through  the  still 
beauty  of  the  morning. 

As  I  ran  the  machine*  out  of  the  park 
into  Seventh  Avenue  a  carriage  was 
passing  and  I  attempted  to  check  our 
speed.  To  my  dismay,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  response  to  my  effort.  It 
was  only  by  skilful  guiding  of  the  auto- 
mobile that  I  escaped  a  collision. 

Once  free  of  that  danger,  I  set  myself 
to  regain  control  of  the  apparatus.  But 
my  work  was  vain;  somehow  the  mech- 
anism had  gone  wrong;  I  could  only 
guide  the  automobile  and  pray  for  a 
safe  issue.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last 
stretch  of  the  park  I  had  increased  the 
speed,  and  we  were  running  fast. 

"You  are  reckless  this  morning," 
Elsa  said  with  a  laugh  of  plea^re  as  we 
shot  swiftly  between  two  carriages, 
perilously  close. 

I  made  no  answer,  only  prayed  for  a 
dear  course.  We  were  at  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Fifth  Street  now;  in  a  few 
moments  we  should  reach  the  bridge. 

And  then  the  worst  happened. 

As  we  rolled  towards  the  bridge  Elsa 
clapped  her  hands  gaily,  like  a  child. 


"  Oh,  see,"  she  cried;  "  we  shall  have 
to  stop;  the  bridge  is  going  to  open!  *' 

Horror  closed  in  on  me.  I  cast  one 
searching  glance  about  us,  but  there 
was  no  place  to  turn;  in  every  direction 
the  way  was  blocked.  There  was  no 
choice  possible;  I  must  let  the  machine 
run  straight  on. 

I  knew  then  that  I  could  no  longer 
conceal  the  truth  from  Elsa;  she  must 
know  the  fate  that  thi:eatened,  looming 
ghastly,  inevitable. 

I  turned  and  spoke  to  her  softly,  pity- 
ingly, a  prayer  for  forgiveness  in  my 
voice. 

"Elsa,  dearest,  I  cannot  stop  the 
auto!" 

In  the  one  glance  I  gave  her  I  saw 
the  pallid  agony  of  her  face,  and  my 
heart  was  near  broken  with  despair. 
One  cry  came  from  her  lips: 

"  God  help  us!    It  is  death— death!  " 

A  sound,  half  sob,  half  moan, 
breathed  and  was  broken — she  had 
fainted,  lying  inert  against  me. 

We  were  on  the  bridge  now.  The  sec- 
onds of  our  time  were  numbered.  A 
little  way  in  front  an  iron  rail  stretched 
across  the  roadway;  beyond  it  was  the 
swift  flowing  river.  Prom  our  height, 
moving  at  such  speed,  to  leap  out  were 
folly;  for  me  to  leap  with  her  uncon- 
scious body  in  my  arms,  madness.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  else. 

Leaving  the  machine  to  run  straight, 
with  tense  rapidity  I  threw  myself  over 
its  back  and  rudely  dragged  Elsa  to  a 
place  beside  me  on  the  box  that  con- 
tained the  power.  There  I  knelt,  facing 
forward.  Then,  still  kneeling,  I  gath- 
ered up  my  love  in  my  arms,  holding 
her  close  to  my  bosom. 

There  were  shouts  of  wonder  and 
alarm  from  others  on  the  bridge.  The 
time  that  now  remained  before  the 
crash  could  be  only  seconds.  I  straight- 
ened myself  on  my  knees,  then  leaned 
back  abruptly,  Elsa  still  in  my  arms.  In 
an  instant  I  was  falling  backward;  then 
my  feet  touched  the  flooring  of  the 
bridge.  The  momentum  of  our  move- 
ment brought  my  body  straight.  I  stag- 
gered forward,  but  beneath  my  burden 
my  steps  were  too  slow.  As  I  went 
down  I  turned  myself  as  best  I  could, 
that  I  might  cushion  Elsa  from  the 
shock. 
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I  fell  heavily  on  my  side.  My  last 
thought  was  that  at  all  costs  she  must 
not  suffer  harm.  Then  blackness  closed 
in  on  me,  and  I  was  lost  in  nothingness. 


IV 


They  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
crash  of  the  motor  car  against  the  rail, 
and  its  headlong  rush  into  the  river  be- 
low, were  wonderful  and  terrifying.  As 
for  Elsa  and  me,  we  knew  nothmg  of 
it  all.  When  I  regained  consciousness, 
however,  Elsa  was  kneeling  by  me,  her 
eyes  beaming  tenderness  and  pity. 

Clumsily  I  rose  to  my  feet.  I  was 
aching  in  every  bone,  but  I  was  not  seri- 
ously harmed. 

I  was  soiled  with  the  dirt  of  the 
street,  a  little  bloody  from  bruises  here 
and  there,  very  weak  and  trembling; 
but  after  a  moment  my  brain  cleared 
and  I  was  able  to  climb  into  a  hansom. 
As  I  leaned  wearily  against  the  cush- 
ions, Elsa's  hand  stole  to  mine  and 
clasped  it  gently.  She  turned  her  face 
to  me,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears. 

'•  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  beautiful  kindliness  in 
her  voice,  a  soft,  womanly  appreciation 
of  the  service  I  had  rendered,  a  re- 
strained emotion  of  tenderness.  But, 
weak,  suffering,  dazed,  I  yet  perceived 
that  here  there  was  no  passionate 
fervor.  In  a  flash  of  memory  there 
came  before  me  a  picture  of  Elsa  the 
night  before  on  the  stage,  as  she  lay  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  who  had  rescued 
her  from  the  fictitious  peril.  How  her 
voice  had  trembled  with  profoundest 
feeling!  How  her  eyes  had  shone  star- 
like, glowing  with  fires  of  grateful  love ! 
Here  and  now  there  was  naught  of  this, 
no  wild  abandonment;  only  gratitude 
— gratitude  and  a  great  friendliness; 
much,  so  much,  yet — to  me — so  infi- 
nitely little,  for  it  was  not  all.         • 

I  made  a  formal  answer,  then  rested 
silent.  Elsa,  in  sympathy  for  my  mood, 
said  no  more. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  her. 
She  met  me  with  eager  solicitude  as  to 
my  condition  after  the  accident.  I  an- 
swered briefly. 

"  Elsa,  I  come  to  release  you  from 
your  engagement  to  me/' 


The  color  faded  from  her  face,  and 
she  stared  at  me  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  I  believe  you 
thought  you  loved  me.  You  have  been, 
you  are,  my  friend;  but  I  have  seen  the 
passion  you  can  feel,  the  depth,  the 
ardor,  of  your  heart,  and  I  know  your 
love  is  not  for  me.     So  I  release  you." 

"You  have  seen?  Where?  When?" 
she  stanmiered  wonderingly. 

"I  have  seen  you  on  the  stage,  in 
Ansteed's  arms,  his  Juliet,  his  Margaret 
in  the  new  play.  Oh,  and  it  has  broken 
my  heart  to  see  you  lying  so  willingly  in 
his  embrace,  your  eyes  blazing  love  into 
his!  Yes,  Elsa,  it  is  death  to  give  you 
up,  but  I  know  I  have  no  choice,  for 
your  heart  is  not  mine,  but  his !  " 

Elsa  laughed.  I  recoiled  in  mingled 
indignation  and  sorrow. 

"  You  are  amused  by  this !  "  I  cried. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said  very  seri- 
ously. "But  you  are  so  foolish,  dear- 
est. Let  me  tell  you  something,  l^'ou 
have  given  me  the  greatest  compliment 
I  have  ever  received  as  an  actress.  And 
you  were  really  jealous!  Oh,  you  dar- 
ling! Almost  I  am  glad  of  it.  Hear 
me.  On  the  stage  I  play  my  part — my 
part,  do  you  understand?  Nothing 
more.  Off  the  stage,  with  you,  I  am 
not  artificial;  I  am  only  natural.  To 
my  lover  on  the  stage  I  am  his  heroine, 
silly,  passionate,  weeping,  mad,  any- 
thing the  part  demands — ^a  thousand 
things.  With  you  I  am  only  one  thing, 
natural,  simple — a  woman  who  loves, 
who  loves — ^}'ou!  Are  you  content? 
Witli  you  I  show  only  what  I  feel. 
Isn't  that  enough?  " 

Somehow,  as  she  spoke,  the  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes.  I  saw  there  in  her  gentle 
tenderness  the  profounder  passion  of 
sincerity,  of  abiding  love.  I  drew  her 
to  me,  my  heart  beating  a  reveille  of 
joy. 

But  she  added  a  little  more,  her  lips 
turned  aside  to  delay  my  kiss. 

"  As  to  Ansteed,  I  have  asked  our 
manager  to  discharge  him;  he  leaves 
this  week.  Oh,  such  a  man !  I'd  rather 
rant  to  a  stick!  And  you,  sweetheart? 
Oh,  I  love  you  too  much  to  be  actress  to 
you!  Besides,  really  you  ought  to  bo 
content,  for — well,  just  for  this:  I  love 
you!" 

And  then  my  kiss  silenced  her. 
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BY  JENNIE  CORNIVALLIS   WEST. 

(I^DY   RANDOIvPH  CHURCH II.I,.) 

THE  FASHIONS  OF  TODAY  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS- 
HOW  CLIMATE,  CONVENIENCE,  INDIVIDUAL  PREFERENCES,  THE 
LOVE  OF  ARTISTIC  BEAUTY,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  GOOD  TASTE 
HAVE  COMBINED  TO  PRESCRIBE  WHAT  IS  "COMME  IL  FAUT" 
IN  MASCULINE  AND  FEMININE  ATTIRE. 


THE  philosophy  of  costume  is  a  vast 
and  intricate  theme.  Volumes 
might  be  written  upon  the  dress  of  a 
single  nation  or  a  single  period.  In- 
deed, the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  for, 
as  La  Bruyere  says,  "  one  fashion  has 
hardly  extinguished  another  before  it 
is  wiped  out  by  one  newer  still,  wliich 
itself  gives  place  to  a  successor,  and 
that  not  destined  to  be  the  last." 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  discern  certain  gen- 
eral principles  that  run  through  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  fashion's  dictates. 
Most  obvious  of  these  is  the  influence 
of  climate,  which  has  as  much  influence 
on  dress,  direct  and  indirect,  as  di- 
gestion has  on  thought.  Man  is  largely 
the  reflection  of  his  surroundings;  he 
cannot  write  idyls  on  a  battle  field,  nor 
can  he  wear  a  Greek  chiton  and  sandals 
on  a  November  day  in  England. 

THE  GLOWING  SOUTH,  THE  GLOOMY  NORTH. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  bright 
colors  were  more  generally  worn  under 
cold  and  somber  skies.  Northerners, 
it  might  be  supposed,  would  wish  to 
borrow  some  of  the  glory  and  bright- 
ness of  warmer  and  sunnier  climes ;  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  rule  that  the  colder 
and  more  gloomy  the  climate,  the  more 
funereal  colors  the  inhabitants  wear. 
Even  the  very  animals  and  birds  con- 
form to  the  same  principle,  until,  in  the 
remote  regions  of  eternal  snows,  many 
of  them  become  quite  colorless,  as  if 
afraid  of  the  slightest  contrast  with 
their  surroundings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  further  south  and  east  the  traveler 
goes,  the  bluer  the  sky  becomes,  the 
hotter  the  sun,  the  clearer  the  atmos- 


phere, and  the  more  vivid  are  the  hues 
of  fabric,  fur,  and  feather  worn  by  man, 
beast,  and  bird. 

Russia  is  the  most  marked  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  the  land  of  the  Czar, 
the  barbaric  oriental  taste  that  came 
from  Asia  with  the  Muscovite  hordes 
still  asserts  itself  in  a  snow  bound 
country  and  under  leaden  skies.  Prom 
the  gaily  dressed  peasant,  with  his  beads 
and  scarlet  embroideries  peeping  from 
under  his  sheepskin,  to  the  great  lady 
in  her  bright  shvha^  the  Russians  glow 
with  brilliant  reds,  blues,  and  purples. 
The  coachman  of  a  well  turned  out 
sledge  is  resplendent  in  red  or  blue 
velvet  and  gold  braid;  the  horses  are 
covered  with  gay  trappings;  and  even 
the  nets,  which  keep  the  snow  from 
being  kicked  up  in  the  driver's  face,  are 
gay  in  color.  In  Norway  and  Sweden, 
too,  the  prominence  of  vivid  tints  is 
noticeable.  In  the  British  Islands,  on 
the  other  hand,  bright  hues  are  severely 
shunned. 

DRESSING   FOR  COMFORT. 

Of  course,  practical  considerations 
frequently  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  artistic  aspect  of  dress.  In  cold 
climates  much  that  is  beautiful  must  be 
lostf  not  only  in  attractive  outlines,  but 
in  pretty  materials,  for  thick  woolen 
garments  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
graceful  folds  and  effective  draping  of 
more  pliable  and  lighter  textures.  The 
short,  dark  tweed  skirt,  the  thick  boot^, 
and  the  cloth  toque,  so  generally  worn 
by  the  European  woman  in  rainy 
weather,  make  her  far  more  comfort- 
able, but  much  less  picturesque,  than 
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her  Japanese  sister,  who  on  wet  days 
must  struggle  with  a  paper  umbrella 
and  a  clinging  kimono  of  cotton  or  silk, 
and  whose  pattens  and  white  linen  shoes 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  our  stout 
leather. 

In  this  leveling  age  of  practical  com- 
mon sense  the  world  dresses  according 
to  weather  and  occupation.  Conve- 
nience and  the  love  of  comfort  have 
slowly  but  surely  conquered  the  desire 
for  brilliance  and  ostentation,  notwith- 
standing the  vagaries  and  tyrannies  of 
fashion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Greek  himation,  or  cloak, 
out  of  the  diploidon  (the  upper  part  of 
the  chiton,  or  robe).  This  compara- 
tively small  change,  which  it  took 
several  centuries  to  effect,  was  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  desire  for  per- 
sonal comfort,  rather  than  by  reason  of 
its  intrinsic  beauty. 

Many  of  the  senseless  fashions  of 
medieval  times  died  a  natural  death, 
not  because  of  their  grotesqueness  and 
inartistic  appearance,  but  from  sheer 
discomfort  to  the  wearer.  We  are  told 
that  the  gallants  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury carried  the  fashion  of  long  pointed 
toes,  or  poulainesy  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  one  time  they  had  to  fasten 
these  extravagant  appendages  to  their 
knees  with  chains,  in  order  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way;  while  knights  in  full 
armor  wore  toes  of  plate,  called 
sollerets,  which  were  so  dangerously 
clumsy  that  they  were  taken  off  before 
a  battle,  and  eventually  were  discarded 
altogether. 

ROYAL  MAKERS  OP  PASfflON. 

How  far  individuals  can  influence 
dress  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there 
have  certainly  been  cases  in  point. 
Some  of  the  most  ridiculous  fashions 
have  been  started  by  some  crowned 
head  or  great  personage  in  order  to  in- 
dulge a  caprice  or  to  hide  some  defect. 
It  was  Richard  III  of  England  who  first 
had  his  doublets  padded,  slashed,  and 
betrimmed,  that  his  deformity  might 
not  be  seen.  When  the  Empress 
Eugenie  of  France,  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  counte- 
nanced the  hideous  crinoline  to  hide  the 
temporary  loss  of  her  figure,  women  all 
over  the  world  foolishly  imitated  her. 


Henry  VIII  was  a  monarch  who  let 
his  fancy  run  riot,  and  took  from  every 
country  the  fashions  that  pleased  his 
eye.  The  result  was  that  in  the  history 
of  English  costume  his  period  was  re- 
markable rather  for  magnificence  than 
for  symmetry  or  artistic  blending  of 
colors.  Henri  III  of  France,  an  effem- 
inate and  brainless  king,  covered  him- 
self with  jewelry,  even  to  wearing  ear- 
rings; his  courtiers  and  mignons  at 
once  adorned  their  ears  with  gems.  The 
fashion  spread  to  England.  Charles  I, 
at  his  execution,  wore  in  one  ear  a 
single  pearl  drop. 

This  last  monarch's  artistic  taste  gave 
the  keynote  to  his  cavaliers,  who  em- 
bodied in  their  graceful  and  yet  manly 
costume  all  that  was  best  of  many 
periods.  Charles'  love  of  white  satin 
was  very  pronounced;  we  are  told  that 
he  had  countless  suits  of  it,  and  that  in 
1633,  when  he  made  a  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  three  hundred  of  his  cava- 
liers followed  his  example  and  donned 
his  favorite  color.  But  all  these  graces 
were  swept  away  by  the  Puritans,  and  in 
Cromweirs  days  England  was  fidl  of 
melancholy,  harsh  looking  men  in  som- 
ber clothes. 

.  The  beautiful  Mile,  de  Fontanges 
captivated  her  royal  lover,  Louis  XIV, 
while  out  himting,  by  tying  up  her  dis- 
ordered locks  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Old 
and  young  copied  her,  and  the  huge  and 
elaborate  coiffures  of  the  day  were  dis- 
carded for  a  time.  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
once,  for  a  wager,  wore  radishes  in  her 
hair  at  a  court  festivity.  At  the  next, 
most  of  the  court  ladies  made  their 
heads  into  market  gardens.     * 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances 
of  great  people  being  forced  to  follow 
fashions  instead  of  setting  them.  James 
I  inveighed  against  the  farthingales 
worn  by  his  feminine  subjects,  but  the 
huge  hoops  only  increased  in  size.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  present  Kaiser's 
regulations  as  to  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
attending  his  court,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  such  details  as  the  length  of  their 
gloves  are  not  beneath  his  notice.  But 
these  small  tyrannies  are  not  much 
heeded. 

Sometimes  a  mere  whim  has  estab- 
lished a  custom.  Peter  the  Great,  it  is 
said,  once  happened  to  hear  a  favorite 
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iiiaid  of  honor  remark  that  the  black 
uniform  of  the  royal  choir  gave  her 
melancholia.  Next  day  the  singers  ap- 
peared gorgeously  arrayed  in  crimson, 
every  seam  braided  with  gold ;  and  their 
successors  have  remained  so  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

THE  LOVE  OP  BEAUTY. 

Though  subordinate  to  considera- 
tions of  climate  and  of  personal  com- 
fort, humanity^s  love  of  the  beautiful 
has  helped  to  mold  and  elevate  fashion 
in  almost  every  period.  The  artistic 
temperament  has  existed  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  but  some  nations  are 
more  gifted  with  natural  physical  grace 
than  others.  Take,  for  example,  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  light,  lithe  figure, 
with  her  wonderful  carriage  and  poise 
of  head,  would  alone  make  any  garment 
look  shapely,  were  it  only  thrown  ou 
her;  or,  again,  the  people  of  Italy,  whose 
peasantry  carry  their  heads  as  if  they 
were  descended  from  the  Caesars,  and 
whose  aristocracy  still  seem  to  have 
about  them  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  their  Roman  ancestors. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  existing  between  the 
Chinese  and  their  neighbors  the  Japa- 
nese. The  big,  square  shoiddered, 
square  jawed  Manchurian  woman, 
dressed  in  her  short  petticoat  and 
jacket,  with  her  hair  dragged  oflE  her 
face  into  a  tight  knob  behind,  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasing  sight,  however 
gorgeous  the  colors  of  her  garments; 
while  the  Japanese  woman,  with  her 
air  of  gracious  gentleness;  with  her  hair 
becomingly  raised  over  her  forehead, 
accentuating  the  oval  of  her  face;  with 
her  kimono  low  at  the  neck,  showing 
her  pretty  throat,  and  the  obi  or  bow 
behind  giving  to  her  figure  the  fullness 
that  it  would  otherwise  seem  to  lack — 
surely  she  is  a  figure  well  worthy  of  the 
traveler's  eye. 

Although  much  that  was  ugly  and 
exaggerated  was  worn  in  olden  times, 
the  great  variety  of  colors  lent  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  to  the  streets  and 
country  roads  which  they  sadly  lack  in 
our  more  sober  and  somber  age.  When 
the  world  was  younger,  each  man 
dressed  as  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes, 
without  regard  to  any  accepted  fashion 


or  style,  and  none  was  afraid  of  being 
thought  singular  or  vulgar. 

DRESS  IN  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND. 

Under  the  Plantagenets,  the  loose 
and  flowing  robes  of  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  ladies  were  finally  discarded. 
Women  elected  to  wear  tight  fitting 
dresses,  trailing  and  serpentine,  but  by 
no  means  devoid  of  grace,  with  their 
long  pointed  sleeves  and  richly  jeweled 
girdles.  The  wimple,  too,  was  in  its 
early  stage  a  becoming  addition  to  the 
face,  accentuating  the  oval  and  in  many 
cases  hiding  defects;  and  it  remains 
with  us  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the 
coif  worn  by  the  nuns. 

Even  the  church  of  earlier  days 
rivaled,  in  richness  of  fabrics  and 
jewels,  the  puissant  nobles  of  the  tem- 
poral courts  of  Europe.  The  great 
cardinals  and  prelates  asserted  their 
dignity  and  importance  by  their  sump- 
tuous apparel.  Beck,  in  his  "History 
of  Gloves,"  tells  of  a  bishop  of  London 
whose  gloves  were  embroidered  in  gold 
and  enameled,  costing  nearly  thirty 
pounds  of  modern  money.  Gossamer 
lace  and  expensive  furs  were  looked 
upon  as  necessary  accessories  of  vest- 
ments and  robes. 

Beautiful  and  gorgeous  as  these  fash- 
ions undoubtedly  were,  their  extrava- 
gance rose  to  such  a  height  in  England 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  to  limit  the 
expenditure  and  prescribe  the  style  of 
dress  of  the  different  classes.  Sump- 
tuary edicts  were  launched  in  vain,  and 
only  when  the  Reformation  brought  in 
its  train  the  simple  and  austere  dress  of 
the  Puritans  did  the  costly  eccentric- 
ities of  medieval  fashion  finally  disap- 
pear from  view. 

THE  FRENCH  DIRECTORY  AND  EMPIRE. 

The  saying  that  ^*  dress  reflects  the 
temper  of  the  age  "  is  best  exemplified, 
perhaps,  by  the  extraordinary  exaggera- 
tions that  prevailed  in  France  under  the 
Directory.  Although  supposed  to  be 
modeled  on  the  noble  lines  of  classic 
Greece,  simplicity  was  utterly  forgotten 
in  the  feverish  desire  for  something 
novel  and  conspicuous.  Nothing  seemed 
grotesque  to  the  ill  balanced  minds 
of    the    people    who    were    emerging 
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from  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 
The  beautiful  sandal,  out  of  place  in  a 
cold  climate  like  that  of  northern 
France,  was  worn  on  naked  feet,  with 
rings  on  the  toes.  The  classical  chiton 
was  made  to  define  the  figure,  and 
opened  up  to  the  hip  on  one  side  to 
show  the  leg.  There  is  a  well  known 
picture  of  Mme.  Tallien,  the  friend  of 
Barras,  plajdng  the  harp,  with  her  arms 
bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  with  the 
scanty  draperies  of  her  tunic  held  to- 
gether by  a  cameo  over  one  shapely  leg. 
In  some  cases  it  is  chronicled  that  gar- 
ments were  put  on  wet  in  order  that 
they  might  cling  closely  and  define  the 
figure  still  more. 

Almost  equally  preposterous  fashions 
were  worn  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are 
prints  of  ladies  going  to  Ranelagh  in 
sandals  and  the  thinnest  of  muslin 
gowns,  cut  low  at  the  neck,  and  tliis  in 
December!  Many  died  slaves  to  vanity 
— which  may  be  said  to  be  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  Empire,  with  its  trailing,  cling- 
ing gowns,  its  Roman  headdresses,  its 
graceful  scarfs,  and  the  imperial  Jose- 
phine for  a  model  of  fashion,  replaced 
art  on  its  pedestal;  but  the  influence  of 
military  glory  shoolc  it  once  more. 
Monstrous  headpieces  and  curious  hel- 
mets made  their  appearance  both  in 
England  and  in  France.  French  in- 
fantry shakoes  and  Austrian  military 
caps  were  much  in  evidence  at  the  routs 
and  ridottos  which  filled  the  time  of  the 
gay  world.  Not  even  in  medieval  times 
were  coiffures  more  incongruous  and 
ridiculous.  The  period  of  the  crinoline 
and  the  porkpie  hat  alone  could  com- 
pete in  lack  of  taste. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

Fashions  repeat  themselves  so  often 
that  their  origin  is  frequently  lost.  The 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  has  been  recently  exemplified 
by  the  wonderful  frescoes  discovered  in 
the  women's  quarters  of  the  palace  of 
King  Minos,  which  was  excavated  last 
Tear  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete. 
Although  these  frescoes  date  from  some- 
where between  twelve  and  twenty  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  they  show  Cretan 
ladies    wearing    the   enormous    log    of 


mutton  sleeves  of  1830,  with  their 
waists  compressed  into  tight  fitting 
bodices,  ribbons  around  their  necks 
with  flowing  ends,  and  their  hair 
dressed  in  curled  locks  with  the  elabo- 
rate fringes  and  accrochecwtirs  of  the 
present  day. 

Strangest  of  all  influences  over  fash- 
ions is  the  political  one.  We  are  told 
that  the  Whig  ladies  who  admired  Fox 
adorned  their  hats  with  fox  brushes, 
which  must  have  been  rather  a  sacrifice 
for  an  opinion.  Patches,  too,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  were  worn,  in- 
dicated the  political  proclivity  of  the 
fair  dame.  It  is  said  that  patches  arc 
coming  in  again;  if  so,  the  results  may 
be  interesting  in  these  days  of  bitter 
and  complicated  partisan  divisions. 

THE  REIGN  OP  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  characteristic 
of  dress  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
extreme  latitude  that  is  allowed  to  per- 
sonal preference,  in  so  far  as  women's  at- 
tire is  concerned.  No  woman,  nowadays, 
need  be  unbecomingly  dressed.  Young 
and  old  can  choose  their  own  style  with- 
out the  fear  of  looking  eccentric.  Xo 
particular  fashion  is  de  rigueur.  Fre- 
quently one  sees  at  an  ordinary  dinner 
or  party  costumes  which  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  only  fit 
for  a  fancy  ball,  but  which  today  excite 
no  comment,  except  perhaps  a  word  of 
appreciation. 

A  tall  woman  with  a  fine  bust  and 
shapely  head  can  wear  an  Empire  gown, 
embroidered  in  gold  or  silver,  with  the 
correct  short  waist  and  small  puffed 
sleeves,  while  her  hair  may  be  done  up 
high  with  a  diadem  of  green  or  gauze 
leaves. 

Those  whom  nature  has  provided 
with  a  swanlike  throat,  but  a  figure  that 
is  perhaps  too  spare,  can  adopt  the  Louis 
XIII  style.  Its  high  lace  collar  will 
give  the  shoulders  width  and  dignity; 
the  skirt  may  be  gathered  at  the  hips, 
with  a  waistband  and  large  rosette,  of  a 
color  harmonizing  with  the  rest  of  the 
toilet;  and  the  finishing  touch  may  be 
given  by  a  flower  or  bow  archly  peeping 
out  of  the  puffed  hair  and  dangling 
curls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman 
of  petite  figure  and  piquante  face  can 
model  lierself  with  verv  little  modifica- 
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tion  on  a  bit  of  old  Chelsea,  or  a  Louis 
XV  marquise. 

The  rigorous  laws  of  dress  and  eti- 
quette that  once  were  so  rigidly  en- 
forced have  lost  their  terrors  today. 
It  is  strange  to  remember  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  no  self  respecting 
woman  of  any  pretension  to  quality 
would  have  dared  to  appear  without 
rouge  and  powder,  even  were  she  but 
seventeen,  the  possessor  of  a  complex- 
ion of  milk  and  roses,  and  with  hair  like 
the  raven's  wing  or  burnished  gold. 
They  said  of  the  beautiful  Countess 
Potocka  that  she  seemed  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency,  when  she  appeared  in 
Paris  without  rouge,  and  refused  to 
powder.  But  in  our  more  tolerant  day 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  the 
hair,  all  equally  accepted,  provided  that 
they  suit  the  wearer;  and  the  most  ex- 
aggerated coiffure  hardly  attracts  at- 
tention. 

Today  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
stuffs,  ancient  and  modem,  are  repro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
purse.  Custom  permits  such  a  diversity 
of  materials  and  of  forms  that  all  may 
dress  according  to  their  own  lights. 
But  the  one  thing  needful  is  taste, 
which  should  replace  the  guidance  of 
fashion. 

THE  LAWS  OP  GOOD  TASTE. 

The  chief  aims  of  art  in  dress  should 
be  either  the  artistic  blending  of  colors, 
the  clever  effects  that  make  beautiful 
the  greatest  simplicity,  or  the  most 
gorgeous  and  sumptuous  raiment.  For 
instance,  what  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  classical  Greek  costume,  or  more 
magnificent  than  a  Venetian  sixteenth 
century  robe?  And  yet  both  can  impart 
dignity  and  grace  to  the  modem  wearer. 
To  be  perfect,  the  former  requires  as 
much  thought,  study,  and  taste  as  the 
latter. 

Above  all,  to  be  suitably  clad  is  the 
keynote  of  the  successful  twentieth  cen- 
tury toilette.  Since  women  have  emu- 
lated men  in  the  way  of  sport,  and  fol- 
low them  on  the  moor,  in  the  hunting 
field,  on  the  golf  links,  and  in  the  motor 
car,  their  dress  has  naturally  become 
more  practical.  Any  foolish  fashion  is 
certain  to  be  short  lived  nowadavs.  The 


abominable  practice  of  wearing  long 
skirts  for  the  street  is  dying  out.  Pretty 
as  it  is  to  see  a  sunmier  dress  negli- 
gently trailed  over  a  smooth  lawn 
jeweled  with  daisies,  the  sight  of  a  wom- 
an dragging  her  gown  in  the  street, 
sweeping  up  the  filth  and  collecting 
millions  of  microbes,  is  a  revolting  spec- 
tacle; and  yet  with  a  long  skirt  the  only 
alternative  is  to  hold  it  up,  a  practice 
which  induces  cramp  in  the  arm,  as 
well  as  cold  fingers  in  winter,  and  givet? 
a  decidedly  ungracefid  walk  and  atti- 
tude. 

Miss  Hill,  in  her  book  on  "  English 
Dress,"  tells  us  that  in  1842  very  long 
dresses  were  worn  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  that  the  following  appeared 
in  one  of  the  papers: 

The  admtnistratSon  of  the  city  of  Paris  has  in 
eontempUtkm  to  do  away  with  the  scaveiigera  in 
our  good  town,  as  they  say  that  it  is  a  nseleas 
expense  to  pay  men  for  doing  that  which  the  ladies 
so  kindly  perform  gratia  in  walking  through  our 
fashionable  promenades. 

Environment  should  always  be  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  dress.  A  costume 
which  is  charming  when  surrounded  by 
green  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  may 
look  utterly  incongruous  with  a  grimy 
city  street  as  a  background.  Although 
individuality  is  precious,  to  be  conspicu- 
ous in  a  crowd,  or  in  a  town,  by  any- 
thing but  distinction  and  elegance  of 
outline  and  form,  is  to  offend  good  taste. 
The  lady  who  walks  abroad  in  a  crim- 
son dress  and  a  huge  Gainsborough  hat 
is  not  well  dressed.  She  is  lost,  as  a 
sketch  might  be  lost  in  a  heavy,  glaring 
frame.  The  woman  should  be  noticed 
and  admired  first;  and  then,  perhaps, 
her  garment. 

Some  are  desirous  of  attracting  at- 
tention at  all  cost.  To  them  be  the 
glory  of  furnishing  the  streets  with 
brilliant  color.  The  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured woman  reserves  her  artistic  fan- 
cies for  the  coimtry,  where  she  can  in- 
dulge them  with  impunity. 

Extravagance  in  dress  is  relative;  and 
the  woman  whose  life  is  one  round  of 
gaiety,  and  whose  interests  are  many, 
must  necessarily  have  a  larger  wardrobe 
than  the  one  who  stays  at  home.  Ex- 
pensive costumes  were  by  no  means  un- 
known in  the  days  to  which  those  who 
inveigh  against  modern  luxury  point  us 
for  lessons  in  simplicitAZ^  To^ta]^  one 
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example  only,  Miss  Hill  quotes  from 
the  "  Belvoir  Castle  Calendar  "  a  letter 
written  in  1076  from  Lady  Chawortb, 
who,  describing  the  dress  of  a  Miss 
Phraser  at  the  queen's,  birthday  ball, 
says: 

She  put  downe  all  for  her  gowne,  black  velvet 
imbroydered  with  all  sorts  of  slips  imbost  worke  of 
gold  lutd  silver,  and  peticote  one  broad  ermine  and 
gold  laoe  all  over ;  yet  I  do  not  approve  the  fancy 
—though  they  say  it  cost  eight  hundred  pounds. 

THE  DRESS  OF  THE   MODERN  MAN. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  male 
attire  of  the  pres'ent  day.  The  saying 
that  "  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the 
man  "  does  not  apply  as  it  used  to.  The 
king  and  the  king's  valet  dress  alike, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  the  master 
from  his  servant.  To  be  uniform,  col- 
orless, severe,  and  correct  is  the  mot 
d'ordre.  He  who  adds  two  or  three  ex- 
tra buttons  to  his  coat  sleeve,  a  few 
pleatd  to  his  shirt  iront,  a  velvet  collar 
to  his  coat,  or  an  unusual  curl  to  the 
brim  of  his  hat  is  in  danger  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  dandy,  if  indeed  he  is 
not  actually  condemned  as  vulgar. 

Nowadays  the  sterner  sex  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  occupied  with  their  vari- 
ous callings  that  even  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  no  thought  must  seem  to  be 


given  to  their  outward  appearance.  To 
be  clean,  comfortable,  and,  above  all, 
inconspicuous  as  to  garments  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  A  fine  figure,  a  well 
turned  leg,  abundant  hair,  is  of  little 
account.  The  figure  is  lost  in  a  more 
or  less  shapeless  coat,  the  leg  hidden 
in  the  hideous  and  deforming  trouser, 
and  the  curly  locks  disciplined  and 
cropped  till  all  vestige  of  rebellion  has 
disappeared. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  the  sen- 
sible and  attractive  fashions  in  vogue  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  have  been  retained — the 
natural  hair  kept  at  a  reasonable  length 
and  unpowdered,  the  becoming  and  yet 
sober  colored  cloth,  coats  and  knee 
breeches,  the  smart  felt  and  beaver  hats, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  aristocratic 
and  distinguished  stock  and  cravat. 
But  whether  from  natural  inclination 
or  from  the  hurry  of  the  age,  men  have 
elected  to  efface  themselves  and  to  be- 
come, in  the  matter  of  dress,  mere  foils 
for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  fairer 
sex. 

Whatever  the  result,  the  motive  is  no 
doubt  good;  and  we  shall  not  complain 
if  masculine  simplicity  shall  continue  to 
leave  women  to  preside  supreme  over 
the  realm  of  dres^s. 


CALIFORNIA  SKIES. 
Caupornia  skies ! 
Balm  for  the  eyes ! 

Where  orange  trees  or  redwoods  rise  ; 
By  Shasta's  snow,  Diego*s  sand, 
Or  old  Diablo's  dream  set  land  ; 
By  San  Francisco  Bay  so  bine. 
Or  down  some  cypress  avenne 
Near  Monterey  ;  by  lake,  Sierra  rimmed. 
Or  yet  afar  in  valleys  vineyard  trimmed ; 
On  plain  where  Ceres  waves  her  wand. 
Or  where  Pomona  fond 
And  all  her  train  in  foothill  orchards  drowse 
Under  low  bending  bonghs — 
Look  up ! 

And  from  the  tnrquoLse  cup 
Drahi  dreams  and  rest ! 
Ah,  none  so  blest 

As  one  who,  weary  of  life's  endless  que^t 
In  this  fair  meadow,  poppy  pillowed,  lies, 
Day  dreaming  'neath  these  California  skies— 
Balm  for  the  eyes  ! 
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THE    HOHENZOLLERNS. 

BY  R.  H.    TITHERINGTON. 

THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  OF  THE  REIGNING  HOUSES  OF  EUROPE, 
AND  THE  MEN  WHO  WON  ITS  WAY  FROM  A  SWABIAN  HILL 
FORTRESS  TO  THE  HEADSHIP  OF  UNITED  GERMANY. 


HISTORICAL  philosophers  will  prolJ^ 
ably  never  agree  how  far  the 
course  of  human  events  is  determined  by 
the  strong  hand  of  this  or  that  great 
man,  and  how  far  by  the  obscure  but 
resistless  movement  of  wide  spread  ten- 
dencies. Chroniclers  of  the  older  school 
generally  exalt  the  individual  hero.  It 
was  Caesar,  they  give  us  to  understand, 
who  created  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Alexander  who  imprinted  Greek  civili- 
zation upon  the  world.  It  was  Louis 
XIV  and  Napoleon,  they  tell  us,  who 
gave  France  her  military  glory,  and 
Nelson  who  won  for  England  her 
mastery  of  the  sea.  In  their  hands  the 
founding  of  American  independence  be- 
comes a  biography  of  Washington,  and 
the  English  Civil  War  a  duel  between 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  his- 
torical school  leans  towards  the  oppo- 
site theory.  It  deals  with  national 
movements  and  secular  developments. 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  it  sees  the 
play  of  forces  whose  field  of  action  is  as 
wide  as  civilization  itself.  We  are  in- 
vited to  study  peoples,  not  dynasties; 
social  conditions,  rather  than  wars  on 
land  or  sea.  Chronicles  of  kings  and 
battles  are  branded  as  mere  "  drum  and 
trumpet  histories."  A  nation  rises,  we 
are  told,  when  it  possesses  powers  and 
qualities  that  make  it  stronger  than  its 
rivals;  its  loaders,  its  monarchs  and 
generals,  are  little  or  nothing  more  than 
the  figurehead  of  a  ship  borne  onward 
by  the  swelling  current.  It  is  Prussia, 
for  instance,  that  made  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  not  the  Hohenzollems  that  made 
Prussia. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  either 
side  of  the  question,  both  in  this  ])ar- 
ticular  case  and  in  general.  Less  than 
five  centuries  a^^o,   when  Frederick  of 


Hohenzollern  first  acquired  princely 
rank  as  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  his 
dominions  were  about  as  large  as  New 
Jersey,  and  held  a  minor  place  among 
the  principalities  and  duchies  into  which 
Germany  was  split  up.  Today  Fred- 
erick's direct  descendant  is  the  sover- 
eign head  of  the  first  military  state  of 
Europe,  a  state  that  has  avowed  ambi- 
tions for  the  commercial  and  maritime 
supremacy  of  the  ^world.  That  the 
personal  role  played  by  the  Hohen- 
zollems has  been  a  necessary  part  of 
their  country's  advancement  would  be  a 
bold  assertion.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  their  share  in  it  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely important  one;  important 
enough  to  stamp  them  as  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  reigning  royal  houses, 
as  the  exponents,  in  these  days  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings — a  doctrine 
which,  though  its  funeral  sermon  has 
been  preached  times  beyond  reckoning, 
is  likely  to  live  in  one  form  or  another 
as  long  as  hero  worship  shall  remain  an 
element  of  universal  human  nature. 

THE  SWABIAN  CASTLE, 

"  Great  men,''  says  Carlyle,,  "  an* 
profitable  company."  On  this  princi- 
ple the  student  of  Hohenzollern  history 
will  waste  little  time.  The  earlier  heads 
of  the  house,  indeed,  are  but  shadowy 
personages;  its  origin,  though  in  not 
so  remote  a  period  of  history,  is  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Tradition  says  that  its 
founders,  like  those  of  more  than  one 
noble  German  family,  came  from  Italy, 
and  connects  them  with  the  (*oIaltos  of 
Lonibardy — for  no  stronger  n^ason.  ap- 
parently, than  the  similarity  in  tlic 
sound  and  meaning  of  the  two  ]>atro- 
nyniies.  A  more  drlinit*'  n  <onl,  still 
scarcely  to  be  called  historical,  names 
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Duke  Himfrid  of  Rlia»tia  as  a  progeni-  Khine  and  south  and  east  to  tlie  Danube, 

tor  of  the  line,  and  his  descendant  Thas-  High   Zolk*rn   still   stands,  a  veritable 

silo  as  the  chieftain  who,  in  the  ninth  shrine  to  patriotic  (Jermans,  the  */amw- 

century,  set  the  castle  of  Hohenzollern  srhloss  of  their  imperial  house, 

on  its  lofty  rock  in  the  Swabian  Alps.  It    is    not    the    original    structure; 

Here,  among   the  hills  that   form   the  scarcely  a  building  of  anything  like  that 

hack])one  of  southern  (xermany,  whence  age   has  survived   the    incessant    wars, 

the  streams  flow  north  and  west  to  the  foreign  and  civil,  that   have  rent  and 


SCHLOSS    HOHENZOLLERN.   THE    SWABL\N    CASTLE    THAT    IS    THE    "  STAMMSCHLOSS "    OP    "^HE    GERMAN 

IMPERIAL    HOUSE. 

/•>-<»«/    r  phot'^i^riiph  hv  the  Herli'i   l*hotng:r,t,^hic  Comfi^tuy  after  the  f^tiutifif:   h\    A/i.i   .V.  hmidt. 
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THE   GREAT   ELECTOR  (FREDERICK   WILUAM  OP   BRANDENBURG)  AT  THE   BATTLE  OF   FEHRBELLIX,  1675. 
From  a  photi^raph  hy  the  Berlin  Photographic  Compnuy  ,\/ter  the  Painting  by  Camphausen. 


ravaged  the  Swabian  plains  and  valleys: 
yet  it  looks  the  typical  fortress  of  the 
medieval  baron,  perched  on  its  isolated 
hilltop,  its  walls  rising  sheer  from  the 
roc-ks,  its  narrow  approach  winding  up 
through  gateways  which  a  scanty  garri- 
son might  defend  against  an  assailing 
army.  It  speaks  of  the  time  when  each 
feudal  chief  fought  for  his  own  hand 
against  his  neighbor  chiefs,  when  the 
warriors  of  the  hills  preyed  upon  the 
merchants  whose  traffic  passed  through 
the  valleys  below,  when  security  lay  in 
thi<'k  walls  and  strong  hands  on  the' 
sword  hilt.  Civil  wars  are  ended,  prob- 
ably forever,  in  Germany:  nor  need  the 
united  nation  fear  foreign  foes  as  in  the 
days  when  it  was  almost  a  pastime  for 
a  French  army  to  leave  a  trail  of  ruin 
V)eyond  the  Rhine.  Rebuilt  fifty  years 
ago  by  a  peaceful  Hohenzollern,  the 
ancient  sfammArhloss  has  become  a  mere 


summer  chateau,  a  showphice  for  the 
tourist,  a  museum  of  old  Teutonic 
armor  and  paintings  and  stained  glass. 

The  counts  of  Zollern  first  appear  in 
history  as  lieutenants  of  another  line  of 
Swabian  chieftains,  the  Ilohenstaufens. 
When  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Count  Conrad  of 
Xuremberg,  a  Ilohenstaufen  emperor, 
Henry  VI,  confirmed  to  him  the  title 
of  burgrave  of  the  old  city  on  the 
Pegnitz.  Frederick's  sons,  Conrad  and 
another  Frederick,  divided  the  family 
heritage  l)etween  them,  the  former  ta- 
king Xurem])erg,  the  latter  theaneestral 
castle  and  its  little  surrounding  domain. 
From  these  two  descend  two  lines  of 
Hohenzollerns — the  Prussian  kings 
from  Conrad,  from  P'rederick  tlie 
princes  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen. 
Both  branches  still  exist,  but  there  is  no 
longer  a  division  of  territory.     Together 
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with  many  other  petty  sovereigns  of 
central  Germany,  the  Sigmaringen 
])rinces  were  mediatized — that  is,  re- 
lieved from  the  care  of  governing  their 
principality — in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.     They    keep     their    sonorous 


crown  of  Charlemagne.  The  new  em- 
peror rewarded  Frederick  by  bestowing 
on  him  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
which  had  been  a  fief  of  his  own. 

Much  of  tlie  history  of  Europe  has 
been  a  matter  of  frontiers.     The  border 


FREDBRICK  OF  BRANDENBURG  CROWNING  HIMSELF  AS  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  AT  KONIGSBERG,  JANUARY  18,  1701. 
From  a  photograph  by  tht  Berlin  Photographic  CcmPittiy  after  the  Painting  by  A.  von  U'emer. 


title,  but  their  dominions  have  passed  to 
their  powerful  kinsmen  of  Berlin.  They 
have  helped  to  make  recent  history, 
nevertheless,  for  the  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollern  whose  nomination  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Spain  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  Franco  German  war  was  a  prince  of 
the  Sigmaringen  line. 

THE   ELECTORS   OF   BRANDENBURG. 

Two  centuries  after  they  became  bur- 
graves  of  Nuremberg,  the  llohen- 
zollerns  took  another  an<i  a  more  imj)or- 
tant  step  forward.  Three  claimants 
having  arisen  for  the  imperial  title. 
Frederick  of  Nuremberg,  sixth  of  the 
name,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  electors 
to  recognize  Sigismund,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, as  the  rightful   possessor  of  the 


lands  of  her  crowded  nations,  where  the 
swonl  has  never  long  been  sheathed, 
have  been  her  schools  of  arms,  her  nur- 
series of  strong  men.  The  two  leading 
states  of  Germany  grew  up  out  of  the 
two  chief  "  march  lands''  set  up  as 
bulwarks  against  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  Slavonic  tribes  to  the  cast  of  her, 
as  well  as  such  sporadic  irruptions  as 
those  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks. 
The  Ea<st  Mark,  which  defended  the 
upper  Danube  against  the  Magyars,  be- 
came Austria:  the  Xorth  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  which  held  the  Oder 
atrainst  the  \\'en<ls,  grew  into  Prussia. 

The  age  long  rivalry  of  these  two 
powers  was  first  foreshadowed  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1437,  when  Sigis- 
mund died,  Frederick  I,  Margrave  and 
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"good  evening,  gentlemen  !  "—FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,   AFTER   HIS  BRILUANT  VICTORY   AT   IJ5UTHEN 

(DECEMBER   5,    1757),    RODE    ALMOST    ALONE    TO    THE    CASTLE    OP    USSA.         ENTERING,    HE 

FOUND    HIMSELF   IN    THE   MIDST    OF   A   PARTY    OF    AUSTRIAN    OFFICERS,   WHO 

MIGHT  HAVE  CAPTURED   HIM   HAD  THEY   NOT   FLED  IN   PANIC. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  Berlin  Fhotoeraphic  Com^ny  after  the  Painiing  by  Kampf. 


Elector  of  Brandenburg,*  as  be  now 
styled  himself,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
jiuperial  dignity,  but  was  defeated  by 
Albert  II  of  Hapsburg.  Austria,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  then  much  the 
larger  and  more  important  state,  and  its 
rulers  had  a  hereditary  claim  upon  the 
crown.  The  defeated  candidate  found 
plenty  to  occupy  him  at  home.  The 
divisions  and  disorders  that  were  the 
curse  of  medieval  Germany  had  reduced 
Brandenburg  to  a  condition  of  anarchy. 
Its  population  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  burghers,  who,  sheltered  behind  the 
walls  of  their  towns,  formed  practically 
in(le})eiident  communities:  of  ])redat()ry 
barons,   each  with   his  castle,  with   his 


•The  Hohenzollerns  liave.  been  i-eiuimbered  more  often 
than  any  London  street,  liavins:  jfone  through  three  distinct 
series  of  numerals,  as  burgiaves,  electors,  and  kinys  respect- 
ively. 

It  m  ly  be  noted  here  that  they  took  their  kindly  title  from 
Prussia  only  because  that  part  of  tiieir  dominions  was  (in 
1  701  )  an  independent  stale,  while  in  I'.randeidnirK  they  were 
vassals  of  the  emperor;  otherwise  they  w(uild  doiilitlc^-'  have 
bt>  led  themselves  Kin^s  of  Brandenburg. 


feudal  following,  and  with  his  hand 
against  every  other  man's;  of  a  clergy 
who  had  some  protection  in  their  cloth, 
and  of  a  peasantry  who  had  none  save  in 
their  abject  poverty. 

History  records  that  the  first  Fred- 
erick put  down  the  robber  barons,  no- 
tably the  dreaded  family  of  the  Quit- 
zows,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection 
with  the  sword  and  the  rope.  It  waa 
left  to  his  son,  Frederick  II,  to  make 
good  his  authority  over  the  towns.  Here 
again  the  sword,  the  great  organizer  of 
medieval  society,  was  called  into  play. 
There  were  seven  years  of  fighting, 
which,  though  more  or  less  indecisive, 
ended  with  the  power  of  the  towns  irre- 
trievahly  broken,  and  with  Frederick 
asserting  his  sovereignty  hy  building  a 
castle  in  the  chief  of  them,  Berlin. 

Half  a  dozen  Hohenzollern  electors 
followed,  and  seemingly  they  were  suc- 
cessful   rulers,    though    they    made    no 
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great  mark  in  history.  Tlu»y  founded 
Jaw  courts  and  a  university;  their  sway 
was  a  kindly  paternalism — no  more 
autocratie,  perhaps,  than  that  of  their 


ways  heen  a   fortunate   feature   of  the 
Prussian  polity. 

The  next  great  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hohenzollerns  is  the  union 


QOBEN     LOUISE     AND     HER     TWO     SONS,     AFTERWARDS     FREDERICK     WILUAM    IV     OF    PRUSSIA     AND 

WILUAM  I,  THE  FIRST  HOHENZOLLERN   EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

From  a  photograph  hy  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company  (\fter  the  Painting  by  Stfffeck. 


modern  successors,  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Joachim  II  for- 
mally declared  that  he  would  never 
undertake  any  important  action  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  without  con- 
sulting the  "  stiinde  " — the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the 
people.  This  same  elector,  the  first  to 
adopt  the  reformed  faith,  showed  him- 
self a  wise  and  liberal  prince  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. While  most  of  Germany  has  been 
drenched  in  blood  shed  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  liberty  of  conscience  has  al- 


of  Brandenburg  with  Prussia.  This  an- 
cient eastern  duchy,  peopled  by  a  race 
of  Slavonic  origin,  had  long  been  ruled 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order; 
but  as  their  power  declined,  Poland  had 
annexed  the  western  half  of  the 
''  Ordensland,'"  and  reduced  its  other 
province.  East  Prussia,  to  the  rank  of  a 
vassal  state.  In  1511  the  knights,  anx- 
ious for  (Jerman  aid  against  tlieir  power- 
ful neighbors,  had  invited  Albert,  a 
Hohenzollern  of  the  younger  branch,  to 
become  their  grand  master.  Since  that 
date,  nnd(»r  Albert  and  his  successors. 
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the  semi  ecclesiastical  state  had  become 
an  ordinary  secular  duchy,  organized  on 
the  feudal  system,  and  still  owing  fealty 
to  Poland;  and  a  family  compact  had 
been  made  between  its  rulers  and  their 
kinsmen  of  Brandenburg,  providing  that 
if  either  branch  became  extinct  its  do- 
minions should  pass  to  the  other  line. 
In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the 
two  states  were  united  under  John  Sigis- 
mund  of  Brandenburg  in  1618. 

John  Sigismund's  son,  George  Will- 
iam by  name,  has  an  evil  distinction  in 
the  family  annals  as  the  first  incompe- 
tent Hohenzollern.  He  found  Germany 
arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps,  ready  for 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  between  the 


champi(ms  of  the  new  faith  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old ;  and  as  t'arlyle  puts  it, 
"  when  the  Titans  were  bowling  rocks 
at  each  other,  George  William  hoped  by 
dexterous  skipping  to  avoid  share  of  the 
game/'  The  result  was  that  he  and  his 
people  were  heavily  buffeted  on  both 
bides.  Brandenburg  was  occupied  by 
the  Swedes,  and  the  elector  was  driven 
to  Prussia,  where  he  died  at  a  low  ebb  of 
power  and  prestige.  Fortunately  for 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  for  Germany,  his 
son  was  as  strong  as  the  father  had  been 
weak.  Frederick  William,  sumamed 
the  Great  Elector,  was  the  first  of 
the  salient  and  picturesque  historical 
figures    that    have    distinguished    the 


•THE   EMPEROR    WILLIAM   I,    WITH    BISMARCK   (ON   THE   LEFT  OP  THE   PICTFRK)  AND   VON   MOLTKR 

(on   THE   RIGHT). 

Fr  >m  a  photoiirit^t  ^'y  ///»■   Rgrlin  rh,^toj(rtif*hic  Coutpauy    i/t^r  :hf  f'liititiug  hy  Citrti/-fttiMsrm 
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KING   WILUAM   OF   PRUSSIA    PROCLAIMED  GERMAN    EMPEROR   IN    THE  THRONE    ROOM   OF  THE   PALACE   AT 

VERSAILLES,   JANUARY    18,    1871. 
From  a  photograph  Ity  the  Berlin  Photographic  ComPttny  (\fter  the  painting  by  A.  von  Werner. 


Hohenzollenis  abovo  all  other  reigning 
houses  of  Europe. 

At  this  point  the  story  of  the  Hohen- 
zoilerns  blends  witli  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  world  at  large.  How 
the  Great  Elector  made  himself  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  by  casting  oif  the 
Polish  suzerainty  in  lHo7;  how  by  his 
brilliant  victory  at  Fehrbellin,  in  1()75, 
he  freed  his  dominions  from  the  Swedes; 
how  his  son  Frederick,  in  1701,  crowned 
himself  as  King  of  Prussia — or  ^'  King 
in  Prussia,"  to  translate  his  self  chosen 
title  more  exactly;  how  Frederick's  son, 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia,  in  ITl") 
took  Stettin  and  finally  drove  the 
Swedes  from  (German  soil ;  how  Fred- 
erick William's  son,  Frederick  11 — the 
greatest  captain  between  Ca»sar  and 
Xapoleon,  and  "  the  greatest  king,"  as 
Macaulay  says,  "  that  has  in  modern 
times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a 
throne  " — first  made  Prussia  one  of  the 
f>ower8  of  Europe;  how  under  his  grand 
nepliew,  Frederick  William  111,  a  weak 


Hohenzollern,  she  was  shattered  and 
crushed  by  Xapoleon,  only  to  rise  again 
after  Leipzig  and  Waterloo;  how  Fred- 
erick William's  son,  William,  who  as  a 
boy  had  fled  from  Berlin  before  the 
French  invaders,  lived  to  see  his  king- 
dom attain  a  strength  and  prestige  it 
had  never  known  before,  and  to  don  the 
imperial  crown  of  a  united  Germany  in 
the  throne  room  at  Versailles — all  this 
is  in  the  school  books,  and  need  not  be 
recounted  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
expatiate  upon  the  part  played  by  the 
present  head  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern in  the  development  of  Germany's 
military  and  naval  power,  of  her  com- 
merce, of  her  art,  of  her  civilization 
generally;  for  all  this  is  in  the  news- 
papers, which  indeed  can  tell  far  more 
about  such  things  than  the  ordinary 
historian  dare  pretend  to  know. 

There  is  much  about  the  llohen- 
zollerns  that  distinguishes  them  froni 
other  reigning  houses.  They  repre- 
sent, todav,  a  remarkable  combination 
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^THE   VICTOR  OF   WORTH ''—FREDERICK   III,   GERMAN    EMPEROR   FOR   NINETY  NINE  DAYS  IN    1888. 
J'rcm  a  photograph  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company  i^ter  the  painting  by  St^eck. 


oi  efficient  modernity  and  medievalism. 
Their  leadership  of  the  Germany  of  to- 
day stands  at  once  for  a  wide  awake, 
up  to  date , commercialism,  and  for  the 
good  old  doctrine  that  the  king  should 
be  the  father  and  leader  of  his  people. 
Both  their  political  success  and  their 
personalities  have  done  much  to  make 
the  institution  of  royalty  respected. 
They  have  loved  power,  but  have  been 
far  above  the  beguilements  of  luxury. 
In  their  training  they  have  maintained 
an  almost  Spartan  tradition.  Of  the 
boyhood  of  Frederick  the  (ireat,  Ma- 
caulay  said  that  '*  Oliver  Twist  in  the 
parish  workhmise,  Sniikr  at  Dotheboys 
Hall,  were  petted  children  when  com- 
pared with  this  wretched  heir  apparent 
of  a  crown."  The  positively  brutal 
severity    that    produced    the    victor    of 


Leuthen  has  not  been  repeated,  but  mil- 
itary discipline  still  prevails  in  the 
households  of  his  descendants.  On  his 
tenth  birthday  each  young  Hohenzollern 
solemnly  devotes  himself  and  his  sword 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the 
ceremony  is  no  idle  formality. 

History  has  seen  many  royal  houses — 
riantagenet,  Stuart,  Bourbon,  and  the 
rest — rise  and  fall.  Some  have  come  to 
power  by  the  sword  and  perished  by  the 
sword:  some  Iwve  thrown  away  their 
heritage  in  bigotry  and  blindness:  some 
have  brought  themselves  and  their 
country  to  ruin  together.  The  story 
\vTitten  by  the  Hohenzollerns,  in  their 
two  hundred  years  of  sovereignty,  has 
been  unicjue:  what  they  will  add  to  it  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  not  likely  to 
be  uninteresting  or  unimportant. 
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Coaling  War  Ships  at  Sea- 

BY  FRANK  C.  PERKINS. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  DEVICE  WHICH 
PROMISES  TO  WORK  A  REVOLUTION  IN  NA- 
VAL TACTICS,  ADDING  FULLY  ONE  THIRD 
TO  THE  POWER  OF  A  BLOCKADING   FLEET. 


UNTIL  very  recently  it  has  been  necessary  for  war 
sliips  to  make  harbor  or  still  water  before  they 
touid  take  on  board  their  coal  supply.  As  a  result, 
the  etticiency  of  a  fleet  has  been  very  seriously  dimin- 
ished. For  instance,  there  were  thirteen  American  ships 
blockading  Santiago,  but  when  the  Spanish  fleet  came 
out  three  of  these  were  absent  off  station,  "  coaling 
ship''  forty  Ave  miles  away  at  Guantanamo.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  vessels  blockading  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  during  the  Civil  War,  were  away  almost  con- 
tinuously, coaling  in  smooth  water.  It  will  be  noted 
that  at  Santiago  United  States  war  vessels  of  a  value 
of  five  million  dollars  were  useless  at  the  great  crisis 
because  the  colliers  could  not  deliver  their  coal  on  the 
spot,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  a  blockading  fleet  is  increased  by  one  third 
if  they  can  take  coal  from  colliers  at  sea. 

The  difficulty  has  in  part  been  overcome  by  equipping 
battleships  and  cruisers  with  '*  marine  cableways  ''  for 
coaling  at  sea.  This  apparatus  has  become  so  simplified 
and  systematically  arranged  that  now  the  vessel  to  be 
coaled  carries  it  without  difficulty,  without  loss  of  deck 
space,  and  with  the  very  slight  additional  deck  equip- 
ment of  a  coil  spring  at  the  masthead,  some  deck  bolts, 
and  two  levers  placed  on  the  after  bridge. 

Either  electricity  or  steam  power  may  be  utilized  for 
operating  this  system  of  marine  cableways,  and  coaling 
may  go  on  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  five  tons 
per  hour  while  the  battleship  is  towing  the  collier  at  a 
speed  of  ten  knots  per  hour.  The  new  Russian  battle- 
ship Hetvizan  is  equipped  with  a  marine  cableway  for 
coaling  at  sea  which  is  t)perated  electrically.  Two  elec- 
tric winches  are  provided,  which  are  driven  by  G.  E. 
Series  wound  electric  motors,  the  slipping  drum  being 
mounted  on  the  armature  shaft.  The  drum  has  a  di- 
ameter of  fourteen  inches,  and  gives  rope  speed  vary- 
ing from  twelve  hundred  feet  per  minute  at  full  load  to 
two  thousand  feet  per  minute  at  half  lond.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  placing  the  apparatus  on  the  battleship 
itself,  in  place  of  equipping  the  colliers  only,  is  that  it 
permits  of  taking  coal  from  any  masted  vessel  en- 
countered at  sea,  and  either  sailing  vessels  or  steam- 
ships can  be  made  to  do  duty  as  emergency  colliers.  One 
of  the  first  marine  cableways  to  be  placed  on  colliers  was 
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installed  upon  the  United  States  collier 
^lareellus.  Upon  its  lifth  sea  trial  it  de- 
livered to  the  battleship  Massachusetts, 
in  a  sea  a  little  heavier  than  moderate, 
over  twenty  tons  per  hour,  the  towing 
speed  being  about  six  knots  per  hour. 

The  British  collier  Muriel  was  next 
equipped  with  a  marine  cableway, 
and  has  had  several  sea  trials  in  which 
it  has  delivered  to  H.  M.  S.  Trafal- 
gar from  thirty  five  to  forty  tons  per 
hour  in  a  moderate  sea  and  half  a  gale 
of  wind,  the  collier  being  towed  by  the 
battleship  at  speeds  v.arying  from  eight 
to  eleven  miles  per  hour. 

Although  England  has  a  most  mag- 
nificent train  of  coaling  stations,  it  has 
expended  many  times  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  United  States  has  in 
experimenting  upon  the  marine  cable- 
way.  Xot  that  the  British  admiralty 
contemplates  abandoning  its  stations. 
Xo  navy  can  have  too  much  coal  nor  too 
many  ways  of  obtaining  it  in  time  of 
war.    , 

The  Ignited  States  ship  Illinois,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  American  battle- 
ships, is  now  fully  equipped  with  the 
apparatus  for  coaling  at  sea,  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  has  reported : 

By  the  plan  of  having  the  war  ship  carry  the 
machinery  to  operate  the  conveyer  system,  coal  can 
be  taken  from  any  captnred  vessel  or  from  any 
other  floating  source  of  supply.  The  ability  to  take 
coal  in  this  manner  would  be  of  immense  value  in 
many  instances  that  might  arise. 

The  Navy  Department  has  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  build 
colliers  able  to  carry  ten  thousand  tons 
of  coal  apiece.  One  such  special  collier 
would  be  worth  three  of  the  ordinary 
colliers,  and  its  stability  would  enable  it 
to  discharge  its  coal  by  a  marine  cable- 
way  on  many  more  days  in  the  year  than 
would  be  possible  with  smaller  ones. 

HOW   THE  COALING  IS  DONE. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  marine 
cableway  consists  of  a  sea  anchor,  which 
is  launched  and  its  line  made  taut. 
Then  the  tail  block  is  hauled  over  and 
attached  to  the  mast  of  the  collier. 
This  block  carries  with  it  the  conveyer 
line  from  one  of  the  winches  on  the 
battleship.  These  winches  operate  the 
load  carriage  between  collier  and  war 
ship.  One  draws  the  loaded  carriage 
to  the  war  ship,   the  other  draws  the 


empty  carriage  back  to  the  collier.  A 
single  wire  rope  two  thousand  feet  long 
is  used,  and  they  operate  constantly. 
The  ropes  are  always  taut. 

The  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to 
the  load  carriage  by  the  friction  of  one 
slipping  drum  overpowering  the  other. 
The  drum  of  one  winch  is  always  wind- 
ing in  rope,  and  the  drum  of  the  other 
is  always  paying  it  out,  under  tension  by 
the  slipping  of  the  friction  heads.  The 
heat  developed  by  the  slipping  is  suffi- 
ciently dissipated  by  the  radiating  fins 
and  air  passages.  This  method  of 
operating  a  load  carriage  is  independent 
of  the  relative  motion  of  the  ships. 
When  the  ships  pull  apart  one  drum 
slips,  thus  paying  out  the  rope.  When 
the  ships  approach  each  other,  the  slack 
given  to  the  rope  is  wound  in.  It  is 
essential  that  the  rope  speed  of  these 
winches  be  greater  than  the  speed  at 
which  the  ships  approach  each  other. 

The  operating  levers  on  the  after- 
bridge  occupy  a  space  of  about  one  and 
one  eighth  square  feet  between  the  two 
ventilators  in  the  center  of  the  war  ship, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  operator  stands 
in  full  view  of  the  load  carriage  at  all 
times  in  its  excursions  to  and  from  the 
collier.  Just  below  the  steering  compart- 
ment may  be  found  the  remainder  of  the 
equipment.  There  is  a  reel  suspended 
from  the  deck  which  carries  two  thousand 
feet  of  seven  eighths  inch  sea  anchor 
line  weighing  about  a  ton  and  a  quarter ; 
and  there  are  also  two  conveyer  lines 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
weighing  each  about  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  sea  anchors  which  may 
be  folded  up.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
hauldown  block,  carriage,  leading 
blocks,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
a  space  sixteen  feet  long,  seven  feet 
wide,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  deep 
just  below  the  dock — an  insignificant 
sacrifice  in  a  monster  battleship. 

The  sea  anchor  line  is  seven  eighths  of 
jtn  inch  in  diameter  and  will  easily  sus- 
tain the  tension  due  to  conveyingone  ton 
of  coal.  A  coil  spring  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  is  attached  to  the 
mainmast,  and  this  is  completely  com- 
pressed under  a  load  of  ten  tons,  but 
a  six  ton  strain  is  all  that  is  required  to 
carry  a  load  of  one  ton.  As  the  war 
ship  pitches,  this  spring  will  compress 
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and  elongate  in  conformity  with  the 
ship*!?  motion  and  serves  to  equalize  the 
varying  strain  on  the  sea  anchor. 

The  load  carriage  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  three  wheels  and  a  grip  ar- 
ranged in  a  vertical  line,  the  middle 
rope  making  one  or  two  turns  about  the 
grip.     The  elevating  devices  are  carried 


two  men  located.  As  soon  as  the  load 
carriage  reaches  the  collier's  masthead 
one  of  the  men  places  the  loose  ring, 
which  is  attached  to  the  elevating  hook, 
over  the  hook  of  the  carriage,  a  lever 
is  pulled  on  the  elevating  truck,  the 
load  is  dropped  and  thus  transferred 
to  the  load  carriage,  the  above  being  ac- 


THE  ILLINOIS  TAKING   COAL   AT  SEA  BY   MEANS  OF   A   MARINE  CABLEWAY. 


on  the  war  ship  and  may  be  conveyed 
on  board  a  collier  at  sea  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  A  sheave  block  is  lashed 
to  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  and 
these  support  the  sea  anchor  line  and 
allow  it  to  play  freely  through  them, 
while  just  below  is  the  tail  block  about 
which  the  conveying  line  bends. 

Just  above  the  sea  anchor  line  an- 
other lashing  is  made,  and  there  are  at- 
tached tw^o  guy  ropes  which  are  led  for- 
ward on  an  incline  to  the  starboard  and 
port  sides  of  the  ship  to  be  attached  to 
the  deck.  The  little  elevating  trucks 
arc  run  on  these  two  inclined  stays. 
They  are  first  hoisted  by  ropes  led  from 
them  to  pulleys  at  the  masthead  and 
then  down  to  the  niggerheads  on  the 
deck  winches  of  the  collier.  One  ton 
loads  can  be  hoisted  alternately  from 
the  port  deck  and  from  the  starboard 
deck  to  the  ma  fathead,  where  there  are 


coniplished  in  about  two  seconds  actual 
time.  The  empty  bags  as  they  return 
from  the  war  ship  are  taken  off  at  the 
masthead  by  the  other  man  and  are 
sent  to  the  deck  for  refilling. 

The  load  is  started  on  a  down  hill 
route,  and  when  about  half  way  across, 
just  clear  of  the  center  of  the  span  and 
in  its  lowest  position,  the  man  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  war  ship  pulls  down 
the  block,  and  by  the  time  the  bags 
reach  thehauldown  block  they  are  trail- 
ing on  the  deck,  the  load  is  unhookc<l 
from  the  carriage,  the  empty  bags  arc 
put  on,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  rise 
to  its  normal  position.  At  the  same 
time  the  operator  on  the  after  bridge 
sends  the  empty  carriage  back  to  tin* 
collier  for  another  load  of  coal. 

And  so  the  coaling  of  war  ships  at  sea 
has  become  a  practicnl  and  a  demon- 
strated fact. 
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A   TAI^E   OF   THK   SOUTH   AND   OF   AN   OLD   BLIND   PACKR. 

BY  LEIGH  GORDON  GILTNER. 


1. 


B  RON  SON  rOLEluid  married  a  pret- 
ty, rather  ignorant  young  woman 
of  a  social  rank  beneath  his  own,  and 
though  his  family  had  w^elcomed  her 
with  all  courtesy,  the  wife,  knowing  her- 
self an  alien,  was  convinced  that  they 
*'  looked  down  upon  her,''  and  she  bit- 
terly resented  it. 

Bronson,  finally  realizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  settled  the 
difficulty  by  removing  with  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter  to  a  distant  city,  leaving 
his  brother  and  sister  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  homestead.  Judge 
Cole's  will  had  provided  that  *'  The 
Pines  "  should  be  his  daughter's  home 
for  her  lifetime,  and  at  her  death  should 
revert  to  the  eldest  son.  For  a  year 
Miss  Sarah  and  her  favorite  brother 
lived  in  the  great  rambling  old  mansion 
— happy  enough,  despite  Dick's  occa- 
sional lapses — till  one  day  a  severe  cold 
he  had  contracted  developed  into  pneu- 
monia, and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he 
was  dead. 

After  this  Miss  Sarah  lived  quietly  on 
at  the  old  home  with  faithful  ?]ph  and 
Hannah,  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  her  family.  Always  reserved, 
she  withdrew  more  and  more  into 
herself.  She  punctiliously  returned 
the  calls  made  upon  her,  but  there 
was  that  in  her  manner  which  dis- 
couraged intimacy  and  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  village  life.  She  had,  for- 
tunately, many  resources,  her  books,  her 
music,  her  correspondence — and  the 
silent  companionship  of  The  Lady.  She 
used  to  say  whimsically  that  The  Lady 
was  the  one  friend  she  possessed  who 
never  wounded  her  sensibilities,  hurt 
her  vanity,  or  betrayed  her  trust.  Often 
during  the  day — and  the  days  sometimes 
seemed  very  long  to  her  now — she  would 
stroll  out  to  the  paddock,  and  The  Lady 
— the  little  blind   pacer  that   had   be- 


longed to  her  dead  brother,  dissolute 
Dick  Cole — would  always  come  at  her 
call.  Though  not  noted  for  amiability, 
she  would  eat  docilely  from  Miss  Sarah's 
hand  and  endure  patiently,  if  not  appre- 
ciatively, the  caresses  lavished  upon  Jier. 
Dick  Cole  had  known  a  good  horse  when 
he  saw  one,  and  The  Lady  had  been  his 
pride.  Jt  was  his  boast  that  nothing  in 
the  country  round  could  pass  her  on  the 
road;  and  even  now,  half  blind  and 
broken  down  as  she  was,  she  could  show 
surprising  bursts  of  speed,  as  young 
Brent,  a  newcomer  to  the  village,  was 
prepared  to  testify. 

One  day,  shortly  after  his  arrival. 
Brent  was  bowling  rapidly  along  the 
level  turnpike  behind  his  fleet  gray  geld- 
ing Lascar,  when  he  observed  just 
ahead  of  him  an  ancient  buggy  drawn 
by  a  fat,  sleepy  looking  little  brown 
mare,  droning  along  at  a  snail's  pace. 
The  occupant  of  the  buggy  was  a  woman, 
and,  in  common  with  most  men,  Brent 
had  no  very  great  respect  for  feminine 
skill  with  the  ribbons.  Half  a  dozen  of 
Lascar's  swinging  strides  brought  him 
alongside,  and  he  was  pulling  out  to  pass 
the  vehicle  when  suddenly  its  driver 
took  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins,  leaned 
slightly  forward,  and  spoke  a  single  low 
word  to  her  sluggish  steed,  and  before 
Brent  could  realize  what  had  happened 
the  little  mare  was  pacing  away  from 
him  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  a  ma- 
chine. He  touched  up  the  astonished 
Lascar  with  the  whip, and  the  good  horse 
responded  with  all  the  speed  that  was  in 
him,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the^little 
pacer.  A  good  hundred  yards  ahead  his 
opponent  pulled  up  and  allowed  Brent  to 
come  up  beside  her.  When  the  horses 
were  again  neck  and  neck  she  sent  the 
little  mare  away,  and  again  the  gallant 
Lascar  fell  ingloriously  to  the  rear. 
Brent  was  dazed.  He  had  had  no  idea 
that  Lascar  would  find  an  opponent 
worthy  of  his  steel   on   these   country 
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roads — least  of  all,  in  tlie  shabby  little 
mare  who  had  resumed  her  lazy  gait  and 
was  plodding  along  a  few  yards  ahead. 
Discreetly — having  learned  his  lesson — 
Brent  pulled  up  alongside. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  he  said,  "  but 
may  I  ask  the  name  of  that  horse?  She 
simply  walked  away  from  Lascar,  and  he 
has  a  track  record  of  thirty." 

The  occupant  of  the  vehicle  turned 
her  face  towards  him  with  a  smile,  lie 
saw  that  she  was  a  woman  no  longer 
young,  with  line  dark  eyes  and  a  Roman 
profile.  There  was  about  her  that  in- 
definable something  which  marks  the 
lady,  and  which  made  itself  felt  even  be- 
fore she  spoke. 

*^  You  need  not  mind  the  defeat,"  she 
said  pleasantly.  "  The  Lady,  though 
never  trained  regularly,  once  paced  a 
mile  out  in  two  sixteen,  and  though  past 
her  prime,  she  is  still  good  on  a  spurt.'' 
Unconsciously  she  had  picked  up  many 
of  her  brother's  expressions,  which  were 
oddly  incongruent  with  her  soft  voice 
and  cultured  accent. 

"  Should  you  care  to  sell  her?  "  Brent 
inquired  eagerly.  He  hated  the  dust  of 
defeat. 

A  look  of  mingled  surprise,  indigna- 
tion, and  amusement  passed  across  the 
othpr  R  fuf'e 

"Sell  her!  Sell  The  Lady!  There 
isn't  money  enough  in  the  world — I  beg 
your  pardon,^*  she  concluded  quietly, 
"  the  little  mare  belonged  tq  my 
brother,  who  is  dead,  and  I  am  very 
much  attached  to  her." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  returned  Brent 
sympathetically.  "  She's  a  game  pacer, 
and  I'd  like  to  own  her.  I've  a  stable 
full  of  good  ones — I'm  Raymond  Brent, 
who  recently  bought  the  Bascomb  place 
— but  I  don't  believe  I've  anything  that 
can  touch  her.  1  onlv  wish  she  were  for 
sale." 

Miss  Sarah  smiled  again  with  a  shade 
of  sadness  on  her  face. 

"  You  probably  wouldn't  care  to  buy 
her  if  she  were,"  she  said.  "  She's  totally 
blind  in  one  eye,  and  I  fear  it's  only  a 
question  of  months  till  she  loses  the 
sight  of  the  other.  Then,  she  is  eleven 
past,  and  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  hard 
usage '' 

"  rd  buy  her  just  the  same! "  Brent 
asserted  with  a  bovish  heartiness  which 


endeared  him  forever  to  The  Lady's 
owner.  *^  I'd  be  glad  to  trade  Lascar 
for  her  this  moment,  and  he's  just  four 
and  sound  as  a  bell." 

"  And — with  apologies,  Mr.  Brent — I 
would  not  trade  The  Lady  for  Lascar  or 
for  any  other  horse  in  the  world.  You 
see,  I  am  an  enthusiast — not  to  say  a 
crank — about  her.  I  am  Miss  Cole  of 
The  Pines,  the  place  adjoining  yours, 
and  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  your  mother  soon.'' 


IL 


A  SORT  of  freemasonry  exists  between 
horse  lovers  everywhere,  and  Miss  Sarah 
and  Ray  Brent  speedily  became  com- 
rades. Platonic  friendship  is  rarely 
possible  except  in  cases  where  there  is 
a  disparity  in  age.  Sarah  Cole  was  ten 
years  the  senior  of  her  new  friend — a 
fact  which  dispelled  her  reserve  and 
made  for  an  easy  and  comfortable 
camaraderie  between  them. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  com- 
ing of  the  Brents  to  the  neighborhood 
was  a  hard  one  for  Miss  Sarah.  The 
stockholders  of  the  city  bank  in  which 
her  funds  were  largely  invested  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  up  a  deficit  caused 
by  the  defalcation  of  the  cashier.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  this,  the  local  bank 
had  found  it  necessary  to  retire  a  por- 
tion of  its  stock — Miss  Sarah's  with  the 
rest — and  while  its  officials  hoped  event- 
ually to  settle  dollar  for  dollar,  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  present  re- 
turns. Seriously  crippled  as  she  had 
been  by  the  assumption  of  her  brother's 
debts.  Miss  Sarah  now  found  her  income 
reduced  to  less  than  one  third  its  original 
amoimt.  She  reali'zed  that  the  strictest 
economy  would  be  necessary  to  carry  her 
and  her  dependents  through  the  winter. 
She  knew  she  had  only  to  appeal  to 
Bronson,  who  was  prospering — ^but  she 
thought  of  her  sister  in  law  and  set  her 
teeth  resolutely.  Old  Hannah  could 
have  told  of  scanty  meals,  served  on  ex- 
quisite damask,  cut  glass,  and  silver;  of 
fuel  eked  out  by  the  wood  Eph  cut  for  a 
neighbor  "  on  de  shar^  " ;  of  luxuries — 
and  even  comforts — foregone;  of  the 
thousand  petty,  pitiful  economies  such 
as  only  women  understand.  But  The 
Lady's  feed  box  was  never  empty,  and 
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The  Lady  herself  waxed  sleek  and  fat 
in  spite  of  her  years  and  her  increasing 
blindness. 

One  summer  evening  as  Miss  Sarah 
sat  alone  on  her  wide  veranda  Brent 
rode  into  the  yard,  dismounted,  and  sat 
down  on  the  step  at  her  feet. 

"Miss  Sarah/'  he  began  abruptly, 
^  I  want  to  ask  a  favor,  which  I  fear  you 
won't  be  anxious  to  grant.  There's  to 
be  a  Gentleman's  Cup  race  for  untrained 
roadsters — ^best  two  heats  in  three — on 
the  local  track  next  Thursday.  I'd  like 
to  win  that  cup,  and  I  think  I  can  if 
you'll  let  me  enter  The  Lady." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  Miss  Sarah  answered, 
smiling,  "  The  Lady  would  simply  dis- 
grace us  both.  Dick  used  to  say  she  was 
a  *  quitter'  and  *bad  mannered  in 
company ' — and  Dick  knew ! "  She 
had  spoken  more  wisely  than  she  im- 
agined. Dick  did  know — ^to  the  tune  of 
some  hundreds  of  dollars. 

"  Why,  she's  all  right  on  the  road — 
paces  as  true  and  steady  as  clock- 
work  '' 

''Yes,  I  know.  But  put  her  on  a 
track  with  a  dozen  other  horses — I  think 
perhaps  her  blindness  makes  her  timid 
— and  she  simply  refuses  to  pace,  as 
Eph  can  tell  you." 

*'  I  sho'  kin,  young  mahs ! "  came  from 
Eph,  who  stood  holding  Brent's  horse. 
**  Heah  a  yeah  or  two  ago  nuthin'  'ud 
do  Mahs  Allan  Fohd  but  he  mus'  drive 
huh  in  de  race  at  de  Odd  Fellows'  Turn- 
out, and  Miss  Sa'ah  fin'ly  'greed  to  let 
him  try.  De  Lady  wukked  out  beauti- 
ful de  mawnin'  befo'  de  race;  but  when 
she  fin'  huhself  'mongst  a  passel  ob 
ynthuh  horses  on  de  track  she  get 
rattled  and  des  pintedly  go  to  pieces. 
She  wouldn't  pace  a  step  and  des  went 
ronn'  dat  track  on  a  soht  of  hippety  hop. 
She  kim  mighty  nigh  ketchin'  de  flag  in 
de  fus'  heat,  and  Mahs  Allan  des  take  an' 
draw  huh  out  of  de  race.  'Tain't  no  use 
to  try  hit,  boss." 

Brent  was  confident  of  his  skill  with 
the  reins. 

^1  believe  I  could  hold  her  steady. 
You  wouldn't  mind  my  trying,  Miss 
Sarah?" 

*'Not  if  it  would  please  you,  Ray," 
she   answered   hesitatingly.    "Only,   I 
hate  to  have  her  beaten — I've  a  sort  of 
foolish  pride  in  the  matter,  you  see." 
4m 


"  Well,  I  promise  not  to  get  her 
beaten,"  Brent  said,  delighted  at  the 
success  he  had  scarcely  hoped  for.  "  I'll 
take  the  best  possible  care  of  her." 

III. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  day  set 
for  the  races.  Miss  Sarah  drove  out  in 
the  Brent  phaeton  to  the  track,  and  Ray 
found  a  point  of  vantage  on  the  (juarter 
stretch.  The  entire  county  seemed  to 
have  turned  out  for  the  occasion;  the 
field  was  crowded  with  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  vehicles,  ranging  from  the  smart 
trap  to  the  ancient  carryall — or  even  the 
lumbering  old  farm  wagon  with  im- 
provised seats. 

They  had  arrived  rather  late,  and 
there  was  but  one  more  event — a  bicycle 
race — before  the  Gentleman's  Cup  was 
called.  Promptly  at  the  tap  of  the 
starter's  bell  the  horses  came  to  the 
wire,  and  Miss  Sarah's  heart  leaped  into 
her  throat  as  she  recognized  The  Lady 
among  the  rest.  Her  conscience  smote 
her  at  having  allowed  the  little  mare  to 
be  raced  this  fierce  July  day,  and  she 
turned  faint  with  a  sudden  fear  lest  the 
intense  heat  should  affect  her.  Her 
Ladyship,  driven  to  Brent's  light  buggy, 
was  tossing  her  head  petulantly  and 
fretting  against  the  bit.  Reined  a 
trifle  too  high  and  driven  by  unac- 
customed hands,  she  was  behaving 
abominably.  She  went  her  first  heat  out 
at  the  gait  which  Eph  had  graphically 
described  as  a  "  hippety  hop  " — ^a  combi- 
nation of  pace,  running  walk,  and  two 
step.  She  finished  an  inglorious  fifth. . 
The  next  heat  was  even  more  discredit- 
able, and  Her  Ladyship  narrowly  escaped 
the  flag.  But  in  the  third — spending 
which  old  Eph  had  sought  the  stables 
and  loosened  her  overcheck,  carefully 
adjusted  the  harness,  and  soothed  and 
petted  the  nervous  little  mare  into  some- 
thing like  complaisance — she  went  away 
like  a  flash,  and  paced  in  a  fashion  that 
seemed  to  justify  her  backers.  But  un- 
luckily, just  as  they  turned  into  the 
home  stretch,  Brent  struck  her  sharply 
with  the  whip.  She  broke  badly  for  an 
instant — and  in  that  instant  the  winner 
of  the  first  heat  shot  past  her.  The 
Lady  had  caught  her  feet  in  a  moment 
and  was  pacing  gallantly  and  well,  but 
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the  brief  delay  had  been  fatal  and  she 
lost  the  heat — and  the  race — by  a  nose. 

As  Brent  shamefacedly  approached 
the  carriage  on  the  one  hand,  old  Eph 
gained  it  on  the  other.  There  were  tears 
in  the  negro's  eyes. 

"  Miss  Sa'ah/'  he  said,  with  something 
like  a  sob  in  his  voice,  ^^  I  don'  want  dem 
white  folks  to  think  dat  de  bes'  De  Lady 
kin  do.  I  don'  like  to  see  huh  'sgrace 
Mahs  Dick.  Dat  young  ge'mman — 
'scusin'  yo'  presence,  ma'am— don' know 
nuthin'  'tall  'bout  drivin'  dat  mar\ 
'Tain't  ev'rybody  kin  git  huh  to  show 
huh  speed.  Miss  Sa'ah,  please,  pledse, 
lemme  tek  huh  out  on  de  track  and  drive 
huh  roun'  onct — des  to  show  dem 
yuthuhs  how  she  kin  step !  '^ 

Brent  had  come  up  and  was  standing 
beside  the  carriage. 

''  Eph's  right,"  he  said.  « I  couldn't 
manage  her  erratic  little  ladyship  at  all. 
Suppose  you  let  him  try  it — ^I'd  like  my- 
self to  show  Hudson  that  she's  got  the 
speed  to  beat  him  if  I  could  have  kept 
her  to  her  work.  I'll  borrow  Clemmon's 
bike  and  see  the  authorities  about  it 
myself." 

Miss  Sarah  hesitated.  Then,  for  she 
had  felt  keenly  her  pet's  defeat — and 
she  was  Dick  Cole's  sister — she  con- 
sented. 

Five  minutes  later  the  village  auc- 
tioneer, who  was  high  in  authority,  was 
crying  from  the  starter's  stand: 

"  The  Lady,  one  of  the  contestants  in 
the  Gentleman's  Cup  race,  will  pace  a 
mile  on  the  track  against  the  time 
(2.33  1-2)  .of  the  last  and  best  heat  of 
.that  race." 

The  cheer  which  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement swelled  into  a  roar  as  The 
Lady,  driven  to  a  bike  sulky  by  a  white 
haiived,  bent  old  negro,  whom  many  of 
those  present  recognized  as  Judge  Cole's 
erstwhile  coachman  Eph,  came  pacing 
daintily  out  upon  the  track,  her  keen  lit- 
tle ears  well  forward,  her  pretty  head 
well  up,  eager,  active,  and  alert.  Eph 
had  haughtily  refused  the  assistance  of 
Brent's  grooms,  and  had  adjusted  every 
strap  and  buckle  with  his  own  hands, 
talking  steadily  and  soothingly  to  the 
erratic  little  pacer  the  while.  The  in- 
stant the  old  negro  took  the  reins^  The 
Lady  felt  the  difference  and  answered 
to  his  touch.    Miss  Sarah  knew  the  mo- 


ment she  saw  them  turn  into  the  track 
that  the  mare  was  on  her  mettle  and 
would  do  her  best. 

Twice,  thrice,  four  times  old  Eph 
brought  her  to  the  wire,  steadying  her 
down  to  her  work,  making  her  feel  and 
respond  to  his  grip  on  the  reins.  But 
the  fifth  time  as  they  neared  the  stand 
he  nodded  for  the  word — and  they  were 
off.  The  Lady  had  paced  many  a  pretty 
mile,  but  never  had  she  paced  truer  or 
steadier  than  now.  She  seemed  to  real- 
ize that  there  was  something  at  stake, 
and  she  got  down  to  her  work  as  if  she 
had  been  in  training  for  months.  The 
broad  open  track  before  her,  with  no 
thronging  crowd  of  flying  horses  and 
shouting  drivers  to  distract  her,  the  fa- 
miliar touch  on  the  reins,  the  familiar 
voice  in  her  ears,  the  thrill  of  some  an- 
cient strain  of  racing  blood  in  her  veins, 
inspired  the  fleet  little  pacer  to  her  best. 

As  she  made  her  first  quarter  the  vil- 
lage worthies  holding  the  watch  over 
her  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
one  of  them  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle. 
The  mare  had  told  off  her  second 
quarter  before  they  fairly  realized  what 
was  happening.  Her  pace  was  quicken- 
ing— ^no  wild  burst  of  speed,  but  a 
steady,  even  movement,  swift,  smooth, 
and  clean,  without  break  or  error.  The 
Lady  was  pacing  as  she  had  done  in  the 
old  days  when  a  hand,  now  stilled,  had 
held  the  reins.  The  spectators,  frenzied 
with  excitement,  leaped  upon  the  seats 
or  hung  over  the  fence,  eager,  breath- 
less, speechless,  until  the  ^lant  little 
mare,  untouched  by  the  whip,  turned 
into  the  home  stretch  and  '  came  home ' 
swift  and  true  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
There  was  a  yell  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  band  of  Comanches  as  Her 
Ladyship  put  her  nose  under  the  wire, 
and  some  one  shouted  that  the  time  was 
two  seventeen  and  a  quarter  on  a  half 
mile  course— the  best  ever  made  by  a 
'*  green  "  horse  on  the  local  track. 

While  the  air  rang  with  cheers  and 
the  discordant  band  blared  into  "She 
Was  Bred  in  Old  Kentucky  "  The  Lady's 
owner  whispered  with  quivering  lips: 

"  Dick  would  have  been  so  proud  of 
her!  "  And  down  in  the  stables  a  white 
haired  old  negro  was  saying  over  and 
over  as  he  tenderly  cared  for  a  tired  little 
horse : 
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^  Bress  yo'  little  heaht,  honey!  You 
done  ''deem  de  honoh  of  de  fambly  fo^ 
shoM^' 

IV. 

Before  the  next  and  last  race  was 
called,  an  acquaintance  of  Miss  Sarah's 
asked  permission  to  present  a  gentleman 
who  wished  to  speak  to  her  on  a  matter 
of  business.  The  gentleman  proved  to 
be  of  the  class  known  among  themselves 
as  ^  gents/'  He  was  stout,  florid,  coarse 
featured,  and  his  manner  left  much  to 
be  desired.  He  wore  an  obtrusive 
checked  suit,  a  flaring  tie,  and  a  straw 
hat  with  varicolored  band,  and  he 
brought  with  him  an  unmistakable  odor 
of  old  Bourbon.  He  came  to  the  point 
at  once. 

**!  understand  you  own  the  little  mare 
that  paced  a  mile  out  in  eighteen  just 
now?''  he  said,  without  removing  his 
hat.  **  I  kinder  like  the  way  she  steps, 
and  I'm  here  to  oflfer  you  five  hundred 
dollars  for  her." 

Miss  Sarah  merely  looked  at  him,  but 
the  look  made  him  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able.    He  stirred  uneasily. 

**  Well,  say  one  thousand  dollars,  then. 
Come,  now,  I  call  that  a  pretty  stiff  price 
for  a  green  horse !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  " — Miss 
Sarah's  tone  and  manner  were  glacial — 
^  that  The  Lady  is  almost  blind,  that  she 
is  eleven  past,  and  that  her  pedigree  is 
obscure?" 

"  We-ell,"  the  man  admitted  slowly, 
"I've  looked  her  over  some.  The 
nigger  told  me  her  dam  was  unknown — 
but  " — ^magnanimously — "  I've  made 
you  a  bid  on  her  and  I'll  stick  to  it !  " 

Miss  Sarah  continued  to  look  at  him 
with  drooping  lids.  The  man  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  wiped  his 
brow  on  a  bright  bordered  handkerchief 
which  had  previously  protruded  from 
his  breast  pocket. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  he  said  at  length, 
with  his  air  of  offensive  familiarity. 
**  She  ain't  worth  it,  but  I'll  give  you 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in-  cold  cash  for 
that  little  plug.  She's  blind  as  a  bat 
and  coming  twelve,  and  there's  not  much 
chance  of  tracing  out  her  pedigree. 
Come,  now,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

^'  Merely  that  five  thousand  dollars 


would  not  buy  her,"  was  the  quiet  an- 
swer, "nor  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  matter  of  that.   She  is  not  for  sale." 


As  summer  and  autumn  waxed  and 
waned,  and  the  winter,  which  promised  to 
be  a  hard  one,  drew  on.  Miss  Sarah  found 
much  quiet  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  on  hand  a  sum  amply  sufiBcient 
to  secure  The  Lady's  comfort  till  the 
grass  grew  green  again.  But  along  in 
late  October  old  Eph  was  "tuk  wif  a 
misery  in  his  breas',"  and  though  he 
strove  faithfully  to  keep  about  his 
wonted  tasks,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
failing  fast.  Miss  Sarah  saw  that  he 
stood  in  need  of  medical  attention,  and 
quietly  put  aside  to  meet  this  expense  a 
portion  of  the  money  she  had  set  apart 
for  The  Lady,  purchasing  only  sufficient 
provender  to  suffice  for  her  immediate 
needs.  Old  Eph  lingered  for  a  while,  pa- 
tient and  uncomplaining,  but  one  bleak 
January  day  the  loyal  old  servitor  left 
the  home  where  he  "'uz  bawn  an' 
raised "  and  went  to  join  the  "  ole 
mahster  an'  ole  mis' "  he  had  served  so 
long  and  faithfully. 

Miss  Sarah  did  what  she  knew  her 
father  would  have  wished.  Eph  was 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance so  dear  to  the  negro  heart,  and 
Hannah's  honest  grief  was  in  a  measure 
assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  "no 
niggah  in  all  de  country  roun'  eber  had 
sich  a  coffin  or  sich  a  funeral  I "  But 
when  they  had  laid  the  old  servant  rev- 
erently away  and  had  returned  to  the 
great  lonely  house.  Miss  Sarah  knew  she 
had  left  to  meet  current  expenses  but 
the  merest  pittance. 

One  day  nearly  a  week  later  Brent 
burst  into  his  mother's  sitting  room.  It 
had  been  bitterly  cold,  and  she  had  not 
ventured  out  since  the  day  of  the 
funeral. 

"  Mother,"  he  broke  out  impetuously, 
'^I'm  a  selfish,  thoughtless  brute!  I 
rode  over  to  The  Pines  this  morning  to 
see  how  Miss  Sarah  was  getting  on — as 
I  should  have  done  days  ago.  No  one 
answered  my  ring,  so  I  walked  round  to 
the  stables,  and  there — think  of  it, 
mother! — were  those  two  helpless  wom- 
en   trying  to   groom    The    Latly.     Old 
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Hannah  was  down  on  her  knees  with  the 
currycomb,  and  Miss  Sarah  was  trying  to 
rub  the  mare  down.  It  would  have  been 
ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been  so  pitiful! 
I  slipped  away  softly — I  knew  Miss  Sarah 
would  not  want  me  to  know — but  I 
cursed  myself  for  a  careless  brute  all  the 
way  home.  Think  of  that  high  bred 
woman  doing  hostler's  work  this  bitter 
weather!  I  knew  Miss  Sarah  was  in 
straitened  circumstances — Kellar  told 
me  she  had  assumed  and  paid  her 
brother's  debts  to  the  last  penny — but  I 
didn't  dream  it  was  so  bad  as  this." 

*^  I  only  wish  she  would  come  to  us. 
It  would  be  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have 
her — but  she's  so  hopelessly  proud,"  his 
mother  answered  with  a  sigh. 

Despite  Miss  Sarah's  protests.  Brent's 
groom  Sam  crossed  the  fields  twice  a 
day  from  Brentwood  to  The  Pines,  fed 
and  groomed  The  Lady,  and  fetched 
wood  and  water  for  the  house,  despatch- 
ing in  half  an  hour  the  chores  it  had 
taken  poor,  feeble  oldEph  the  entire  day 
to  accomplish.  One  day,  when  he  had 
been  in  her  service  for  some  three  weeks, 
the  negro  shuffled  briskly  up  to  the 
house  and  asked  for  Miss  Sarah. 

"Miss  Sarah,"  he  began  when  she 
appeared,  "  de  oat  bin  mos'  empty,  and  I 
reckon  yo'  bettuh  lay  in  a  fresh  supply. 
De  Lady  sort  o'  partial  to  shelled  oats 
and  shipstuff,  an'  'tain't  good  f o'  huh  to 
eat  too  much  cawn  nohow." 

*'Very  well,  Sam,"  Miss  Sarah  had  an- 
swered quietly,  "  I'll  see  to  it  at  once;" 
and  the  bin  was  replenished  before 
nightfall — at  what  sacrifice  only  Han- 
nah knew,  though  the  shrewd  stable  boy 
was  not  without  his  suspicions. 

"Mr.  Ray,"  he  said  that  afternoon 
when  Brent  made  his  daily  round  of  the 
stables,  "Hain't  none  o'  my  business, 
o'  co'se,  but  I  believe  dat  white  lady  over 
dar  at  de  big  house  des  pintedly  starvin' 
huhself  to  death  to  feed  dat  little  blin' 
hoss.  Hannah  was  tekkin'  in  dinner 
when  I  went  up  dar  today  to  tell  Miss 
Sa'ah  de  oats  'uz  out,  an'  fo'  de  Lawd, 
Mr.  Ray,  'twa'n't  nuthin'  on  top  o' 
yearth  but  a  bowl  o'  bean  soup  an'  a 
slice  o'  bread.  Now  dat  'ud  do  well  'nufE 
f  o'  po'  white  trash,  but  yo'  know  yo'self 
'tain't  no  way  fo'  quality  folks  to  live. 
I  done  heah  mammy  tell  how  de  Coles 
alluz  live  on  de  fat  o'  the  Ian' "  but 


his  master  was  already  striding  swiftly 
towards  the  house. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  can't  stand 
this!  Miss  Sarah's  starving  herself  to 
buy  feed  for  The  Lady,  and  she's  so 
cursed  proud — ^I  beg  your  pardon, 
mother,  but  she  is — that  she  won't  ac- 
cept so  much  as  an  ear  of  com  as  a  gift. 
What  can  we  do?  I  can't  see  her  suSer, 
and  she  won't  let  me  help.  Can't  you 
think  of  something?"  And  together 
they  thought  to  such  purpose  that  Brent 
rode  over  next  day  to  beg  the  loan  of 
The  Lady  for  his  mother's  use. 

For  The  Lady's  sake.  Miss  Cole  con- 
sented. No  one  could  have  imagined 
the  pang  she  felt  when  she  saw  Brent 
lead  her  away,  or  how  the  sight  of  the 
empty  stall  and  the  shabby,  unused 
blanket  smote  her  heart.  Even  the 
knowledge  that  her  pet  was  being  cared 
for  better  than  she  had  been  able  to  do 
could  not  quite  compensate  for  her  ab- 
sence. 

And  The  Lady  was  loyal.  Let  a 
stable  door  be  left  ajar  or  a  gate  un- 
latched, and  she  would  turn  her  back  on 
her  comfortable  new  quarters  and  scurry 
back  to  the  old  home.  Miss  Sarah  was 
childishly  pleased  and  happy  at  this 
proof  of  The  Lady's  intelligence  and  af- 
fection. Often  she  would  glance  out  of 
her  window  to  see  a  familiar  little  figure 
standing  patiently  at  the  gate,  or  if,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  the  gate  stood  hos- 
pitably open,  she  would  hear  the  soft 
sound  of  The  Lady's'  feet  among  the 
sodden  leaves  on  the  lawn  and  run  joy- 
fully out  to  greet  her.  As  the  spring 
approached  and  the  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures grew  green,  she  began  to  long 
eagerly  for  her  pet's  return,  and  when, 
one  day  in  April,  Brent  rode  over  to 
say  that  old  Diana  had  almost  recovered 
from  her  lameness  and  he  hoped  to  bring 
The  Lady  home  within  a  week,  her  joy 
knew  no  bounds. 

VI. 

Returning  late  one  night  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club — ^a  re- 
cent organization  the  village  boasted — 
Raymond  Brent,  as  he  rode  slowly  past 
The  Pines,  was  struck  afresh  with  its  look 
of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation.  The 
great  house  slept  in  the  waning  moon- 
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light.  The  ancient  trees  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name  cast  black  shad- 
ows on  the  lawn;  there  was  no  light  or 
life  about  the  place  except  a^  faint  glim- 
mer which  crept  from  the  closed  shut- 
ters of  a  room  on  the  south  end — Miss 
Sarah's  room.  The  place,  glimpsed 
through  the  drooping  boughs  of  encir- 
cling pines,  looked  so  lonely  and  weird 
that  Brent  involuntarily  shuddered, 
though  the  night  was  mild. 

"  It's  a  shame  for  those  two  women  to 
Btay  alone  in  that  desolate  old  house/' 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  wish  to  Heaven 
Miss  Sarah  would  come  and  live  with 
us.     It  isn't  safe ^" 

Even  as  the  thought  passed  through 
his  mind  a  shot,  followed  instantly  by 
another,  rang  out  from  somewhere  in 
the  vast,  gloomy  building  on  which  the 
moonlight  brooded.  Sick  with  fear. 
Brent  urged  his  horse  up  the  winding 
driveway,  flung  himself  from  the  saddle, 
and  ran  up  the  steps  and  along  the  ver- 
anda to  the  window  whence  came  the 
feeble  gleam  of  light  he  had  seen. 

**  Miss  Sarah !  ^'  he  cried  breathlessly. 
"  What  has  happened?  Are  you  hurt? 
Let  me  in  please.  It  is  I — Ray." 

To  his  unspeakable  relief.  Miss  Sarah's 
voice  answered  from  within.  He  heard 
the  bolts  on  the  great  front  door  being 
drawn,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
an  instant  later  Miss  Sarah,  clad  in  a 
long,  clinging  dressing  gown,  her  hair 
loose  about  her  face,  stood  on  the 
threshold.  Old  Hannah,  her  eyes  roll- 
ing in  her  head,  her  teeth  chattering 
with  terror,  crouched  behind  her  mis- 
tress. Miss  Sarah's  face  was  unearthly 
white,  but  she  was  wonderfully  calm. 

"  Ray,"  she  said  in  a  half  whisper,  "  I 
fear  I  have  wounded — perhaps  killed — 
some  one — some  one  who,  not  knowing 
that  I  had  sent  mother's  diamonds  and 
the  silver  to  the  bank,  was  trying  to 
hreak  into  the  house."  He  followed  her 
into  the  lighted  room,  noting  mechan- 
ically that  it  was  in  its  usual  perfect 
order,  except  that  one  of  the  brace  of 
silver  mounted  pistols  he  had  often  seen 
in  Miss  Sarah's  desk  lay  on  a  small  table 
near  the  window. 

"  It  happened  only  a  moment  since," 
Miss  Sarah  went  on,  still  very  quietly. 
"  Hannah  was  asleep  on  her  pallet,  and  I 
was  sitting   here   reading   aloud,  as   I 


sometimes  do  when  alone.  The  window 
beside  me — the  south  window  here — was 
raised,  though  the  shutters  were  closed. 
Suddenly  I  fancied  I  heard  a  stealthy 
step  without.  At  first  I  thought  it  a 
trick  of  the  imagination,  and  I  read  on 
as  calmly  as  I  could.  But  the  sound 
came  again — it  was  unmistakable  this 
time.  I  woke  Hannah,  and  took  one  of 
Dick's  pistols  from  its  case.  Then  I 
went  to  the  window  and  asked  who  was 
there.  There  was  no  answer.  Again 
and  again  I  spoke,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. Presently  there  came  the  sound 
of  some  one  stealthily  trying  the  shutter. 
Hannah  screamed  in  terror,  and — I  fired 
straight  through  the  closed  blinds. 
There  was  a  heavy  fall,  and  then — 
silence."  Her  face  was  deathly  white 
and  she  was  trembling  perceptibly,  but 
she  struggled  for  control.  "  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  courage  to  go^if  you  will 

come  with  me,  Ray "  Brent  saw  that 

her  enforced  calm  was  fast  giving  way. 

"  No,  no,"  he  remonstrated,  gently 
forcing  her  into  a  chair.  "  You  will  let 
me  go  alone." 

He  took  up  and  hastily  examined  the 
loaded  pistol,  then  slipped  quietly  out  of 
the  great  hall  door,  along  the  veranda 
and  down  the  steps  at  the  south  end. 
At  the  corner  he  paused  an  instant, 
guarding  against  the  possibility  of  sud- 
den attack.  It  was  very  still,  except  for 
the  wail  of  the  rising  wind.  Weapon  in 
hand,  he  turned  the  corner,  straining  his 
eyes  towards  he  knew  not  what  grue- 
some sight.  Suddenly  his  heart  leaped 
into  his  mouth.  In  the  pale  moonlight 
he  could  dimly  discern  something  lying 
dark  and  still  not  ten  feet  from  where 
he  was  standing.  He  strode  quickly  for- 
ward— then  suddenly  stood  quite  still. 
There  beneath  the  window  lay  The  Lady 
with  a  bullet  through  her  head. 

Eagerly,  breathlessly,  he  bent  over 
her,  but  the  shot  had  gone  straight  to 
the  mark.     A  sob  rose  in  his  throat. 

"  God !  "  he  whispered  miserably.  "  I 
can't  tell  her— I  can't!" 

Something  slipped  past  him  like  a 
shadow.  A  slender  dark  figure  sank 
down  beside  the  still  form,  lifting  the 
fallen  head  from  the  earth  where  it  lay. 
Brent  did  not  stir  or  speak. 

There  was  no  sound  but  tlie  sighing 
of  the  wind  in  the  ancient  pines. 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    MAN    AND    HIS    MONEY. 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Dudley  Hatton,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven  is  acoounted  the  fifth  richest  man  in  the  yorld,  is 
afflicted  with  a  nenrons  malady  which,  his  physician  tells  him,  will  caose  him  to  become  an  inmate  of 
a  madhouse  in  six  months  if  he  does  not  give  np  bosiness.  He  is  in  his  library  when  Hermine,  his  wife» 
comes  home  that  evening,  and  he  confides  in  her,  hoping  thus  to  elicit  some  trace  of  love  or  sympathy ; 
for  hosband  and  wife  have  long  been  estranged.  At  first  it  seems  as  though  Dudley  will  have  his  way, 
but  one  injudicious  taunt  is  followed  by  another,  and  the  quarrel  culminates  in  Hatton's  temporarily  losing 
his  reason,  flinging  his  wife  violently  from  him,  and  then  sinking  senseless  to  the  floor.  When  he  recovers 
consciousness  he  is  stricken  with  remorse ;  but  when  he  seeks  his  wife  in  her  apartments  he  finds  her 
dead.  Dudley  induces  his  physician  to  certify  that  his  wife  died  of  heart  disease,  but  there  are  marks  on 
the  delicate  throat,  and  the  mind  of  the  husband  is  tortured  with  the  thought  that  he,  in  his  madness, 
may  have  caused  her  death.  After  the  funeral  Dudley  gives  up  business  and  becomes  a  recluse  down  on  the 
Ck>mish  coast.  His  only  companion  there  is  a  child.  Beryl  Garth,  who  has  no  mother,  and  whose  father 
shows  her  little  affection.  Then  one  night  revenue  officers  seek  to  arrest  Beryl's  father  for  smugglings 
but  he  escapes,  stopping  at  Dudley's  cottage  long  enough  to  ask  him  to  look  out  for  the  child. 

Dudley  sends  the  little  girl  to  his  town  house,  in  care  of  his  aunt,  and  here  she  is  found  by  his  nephew, 
Romer  Hatton,  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  who  exacts  from  her  a  promise  to  try  to  persuade  Ehidley 
to  visit  him  at  college  ;  for  the  youth  privately  wishes  him  to  meet  a  young  woman  there  who  bears  a 
startling  resemblance  to  Dudley's  dead  wife.  Dudley  is  on  his  way  to  see  Beryl  when  he  espies  his  French 
valet,  C^urvoisier,  driving  past  in  a  stylish  brougham.  As  he  has  supposed  the  man  to  be  in  Paris, 
Dudley's  curiosity  impels  him  to  order  bis  cabman  to  follow  the  other  carriage. 


XIII  {Conixnued). 

P\UDLEY  was  sure  that  Courvoisier  had 
■-^  not  seen  him,  for  the  valet  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  other  window  when  the 
brougham  passed.  The  stout  little  cab 
horse  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  high  stepper  in  the  carriage;  but  a 
block  at  the  top  of  St.  James*  Street  saved 
the  situation,  and  Dudley  was  not  twenty 
yards  behind  when  they  turned  into  Pic- 
cadilly, and  so  went  by  Devonshire  Street 
to  Berkeley  Square. 

From  this  point  the  chase  was  exciting. 
It  reminded  Dudley  of  his  old  hunting 
days.  And  where  was  the  quarry  making 
for?  The  cabman,  pulling  his  horse  al- 
most on  his  haunches,  told  him  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

"He's  setting  down,  sir,  over  there  in 
Charles  Street!" 

The  cab  drew  aside  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  in  Berkeley.  Square,  at  a  place 
where  any  empty  vehicle  might  stop.  The 
brougham  was  a  hundred  yards  away,  per- 
haps, in  a  dark  place  of  the  street.  Dud- 
ley could  see  the  man,  whoever  he  was, 
engaged  in  giving  directions  to  his  coach- 
man ;  and,  wishing  to  identify  him  even  at 


some  risk  of  detection,  he  told  the  cabman 
to  go  on. 

"  Walk  your  horse  down  the  street.  I 
don't  want  to  be  seen — you  understand  ?  *' 

Cabby  said  that  he  understood,  and 
they  went  on  again,  at  a  crawl  this  time. 
The  brougham  had  already  left  its  owner 
upon  the  pavement,  and  he  stood  there, 
looking  up  and  down  the  street  like  a  man 
who  fears  that  he  is  watched.  The  ap- 
proaching cab  did  not  alarm  him.  Dud- 
ley^ taking  ofF  his  hat,  sat  back  while  they 
passed  the  place;  but  he  saw  the  man 
clearly,  and  his  doubt  was  satisfied.  It 
was  Courvoisier!  Then,  what  was  he 
doing  here,  in  London,  when  he  had  beg- 
ged a  holiday  to  go  to  Paris  ? 

The  cabman  answered  the  question  be- 
fore they  left  Charles  Street. 

"He's  gone  into  No.  14b,  sir;  it's  an 
empty  house,  I  think." 

Dudley  sat  back  in  the  cab  and  laughed. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  "  he  cried.  "  The 
man's  wearing  evening  dress  for  swagger, 
and  14b  is  probably  kept  by  a  retired 
housemaid.  But  how  the  devil  did  he  get 
into  a  brougham?" 

He  laughed  again. 

"The  property  of  a  gentleman  going 


*  Copftieht^  tqi02,  h  Max  PtmbtrUtu-^  This  tt§r»  Ugmn  in  tke/ttly  number  «^Munsby's  Magazimb. 
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abroad/'  he  reflected  wisely.  "  I  suppose 
that's  what  happens  to  all  our  carriages 
the  moment  we  turn  our  backs !  " 

He  drove  to  Park  Lane,  despising,  per- 
haps, the  curiosity  that  had  detained  him ; 
nor  could  he  foresee  the  dangerous  part 
which  14b  Charles  Street  was  to  play  in 
his  own  life  at  no  distant  date. 

Beryl  came  down  the  stairs  four  at  a 
time  when  she  heard  his  knock,  and  pos- 
itively leaped  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  trembling  with  pleas- 
ure, "  it  is — it  is — ^it  is !  And  I  said  you'd 
come,  and  she  didn't.  And  we  were  read- 
ing '  The  Holy  Land/  and  I  hate  it.  And 
you'll  stop  tonight,  won't  you  ?  " 

Dudley  gave  his  coat  and  hat  to  the 
sanctimonious  Spiler,  and,  taking  Beryl's 
hand,  permitted  himself  to  be  led  up  stairs. 
This  love  of  a  child's  voice  was  a  new  thing 
in  his  life.  He  asked  himself  what  kept 
him  from  little  Beryl's  side  so  often.  If 
she  were  Hermine's  daughter,  how  differ- 
ent it  had  been ! 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  stop  tonight, 
BeryV'  he  said;  and  added  more  gaily, 
"  but  111  come  tomorrow,  I  promise  you." 

**  You  won't — ^you  won't !  "  she  protested 
excitedly.  **  You'll  go  away  to  that  horrid 
yacht,  and  I  shall  wait,  wait,  wait,  and 
there  won't  be  any  rings  except  the 
butcher's.  Oh,  I  know  I  You  promise  it, 
and  you  won't;  and  it's  unkind  of  you! 
That's  what  Romer  said  this  morning — 
he's  been  here,  you  know,  and  I  like  him ; 
and  he  wore  a  black  coat  just  like  a  clergy- 
man's. I  said  you'd  go  to  Cambridge  if 
I  asked  you,  because  he  thinks  you're 
unkind.  But  I  do  ask  you,  and  you  will 
go— oh,  say  you'll  go  I " 

He  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm,  and  en- 
tered ^e  drawingroom;  that  great  room 
he  had  seen  but  once  since  his  wife's  death. 
It  was  just  as  Hermine  had  left  it — the 
stately  ornaments,  the  glow  of  lights,  the 
costly  china;  but  there  were  no  flowers 
except  a  few  bunches  of  primroses  which 
Beryl  had  bought  from  a  man  in  the  street. 
Thus  the  habit  of  Cornwall  thrust  itself 
upon  the  garish  splendor  of  Park  Lane; 
and  Dudley  thought  that  he  preferred  the 
primroses.  Aunt  Mary  scarcely  counted 
in  the  inventory. 

"  Well,  aunt,  how  are  you  tonight,  and 
what's  the  news  you've  got  for  me  ? "  he 
exclaimed  cheerily. 

"  Ah,"  droned  the  old  lady  vindictively, 
"  plenty  of  news  for  those  that  will  hear  it  I 
The  third  week  of  May  and  the  carpets 
not  up !  Pretty  news  that  for  a  master's 
ears  I  And  a  houseful  of  busybodies  that 
I'd  send  packing  if  I  had  my  way!  Oh, 
plenty  of  news,  Dudley  1 " 


He  drew  a  chair  near  to  her  little  table, 
while  Beryl,  curled  up  like  a  dog,  sat  at 
his  feet  and  held  his  hand. 

"  You'll  not  be  angry,  will  you  ? "  she 
asked.  "  I  think  the  carpets  are  all  right, 
and  we'll  sweep  them  if  you'll  stop.  Oh, 
you  will  stop  just  once ;  won't  you  ?  " 

Aunt  Mary  added  her  economic  protest. 

"  Wasting  good  money  at  a  hotel,  with  , 
so  many  poor  people  that  haven't  got  bite' 
or    sup — I    call    it    sinful,    Dudley!     I 
couldn't  sleep  in  my  bed  at  night  if  I  did 
such  a  thing!" 

Dudley,  stroking  Beryl's  hair,  asked 
himself  why  he  should  not  gratify  her. 

"  Just  for  this  night,  eh.  Beryl?  Well, 
suppose  I  came  and  stopped  here  always  ? " 

She  gave  a  glad  cry. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  all  a  child's  joy; 
"  it  would  be  too  lovely !  " 

He  had  made  the  promise ;  and  not  until 
he  was  alone  did  he  b^in  to  realize  what 
these  hours  in  Park  Lane  would  cost  him. 
Away  upon  his  yacht,  in  the  solitudes, 
among  remote  people,  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  forget  that  night  of  nights ;  but 
here  it  must  be  lived  again.  His  study, 
his  bedroom,  Hermine's  boudoir— the  fig- 
ure haunted  him  everywhere;  and  this  in 
spite  of  a  will  made  stronger  by  rest,  and 
reflecting  a  man's  determination.  He 
told  himself,  when  Beryl  went  to  bed,  that 
no  retrospective  accusation,  whatever  it 
was,  should  come  to  disturb  his  sleep  or  to 
befool  him  with  its  charges. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  child  left  him 
than  the  old  influences  were  at  work,  the 
old  doubts  reborn.  Even  the  silence 
echoed  the  whispering  of  voices.  He 
answered  them  by  asking  why  should  his 
own  house  thus  affright  him?  Was  he 
conscious  of  guilt  ?  Of  all  the  hallucina- 
tions with  which  an  overtaxed  mind  had 
afflicted  him,  must  this  terror  of  the  doubt 
remain  to  the  end  ? 

A  lover  of  simple  issues,  he  put  the 
whole  story  in  its  baldest  aspect,  and 
would  thus  confront  it.  Hermine  died 
almost  at  his  feet.  Was  his  the  hand  that 
struck  her  down  ?  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  was ;  nevertheless,  he  could  discover  no 
other  satisfying  hypothesis.  In  the  heart 
attack  he  did  not  wholly  believe.  He 
would  have  given  the  half  of  his  fortune 
to  have  known  all. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  great  house 
when  Beryl  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  went 
up  reluctantly  to  the  study  which  had 
been  his  haven  from  social  warfare  in  the 
old  striving  days.  The  stately  Spiler  had 
switched  on  the  lights  there,  and  had 
placed  cigars  and  glasses  by  his  long  de- 
serted chair.     Such  letters  as  were  private. 
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and  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sec- 
retaries, were  arranged  upon  the  writing 
table  in  two  little  heaps,  with  a  longer 
envelope  between  them.  Dudley  regarded 
them  askance,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  never  answer  letters ;  but  when  he  had 
lighted  a  cigar  and  pulled  his  chair  nearer 
to  the  table,  he  began  to  read  the  post- 
marks, and  from  that  the  letters  them- 
selves. 

They  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  imagined, 
typical  of  the  energy  of  curious  friends. 
Some  of  them  promised  him  untold  mil- 
lions in  exchange  for  trifling  loans ;  others 
set  out  the  claims  of  good  servants  of  the 
king  who  lacked  the  humble  crown.  There 
were  invitations  to  dinners  long  since 
eaten;  full  accounts  by  poor  relations  of 
the  state  of  their  fortunes  and  the  health 
of  their  children.  These  went  into  the 
waste  paper  baskets  with  the  others;  but 
the  long  envelope  attracted  Dudley  by  the 
familiarity  of  its  sprawling  address.  He 
thought  that  he  knew  the  writing,  and  yet 
could  not  absolutely  identify  it.  It  was 
a  little  like  Patrick  Foxall's ;  but  not  alto- 
gether so. 

When  he  opened  the  letter  a  photograph 
fell  out.  He  picked  it  up ;  and,  lifting  the 
tissue  paper  which  covered  it,  he  saw  the 
face  of  his  dead  wife,  Hermine. 

Very  slowly  and  deliberately  Dudley 
turned  the  envelope  about,  and  read  every 
word  inscribed  upon  it.  It  had  been  post- 
ed, he  saw,  in  Newmarket  nearly  a  week 
ago.  The  photograph  itself  was  the  work 
of  a  Cambridge  photographer.  Dudley 
held  it  in  his  hand  a  very  long  time,  quite 
unable  to  define  the  sensation  which  he 
experienced  at  its  discovery. 

This  picture  of  his  dead  wife,  whence 
had  it  come,  what  meaning  must  be  at- 
tached to  it?  And  who  had  ventured 
upon  such  an  impertinence  as  to  purchase 
and  despatch  it?  It  had  been  taken,  no 
doubt,  when  Hermine  was  in  Cambridge ; 
but  he  remembered,  as  in  a  flash,  that  she 
was  never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  Cam- 
bridge in  her  life.  Then,  what  was  the 
signiflcance  of  it? 

He  studied  the  features  one  by  one,  the 
dress,  the  hands,  tried  to  read  the  message 
of  the  eyes ;  and  as  he  read  and  looked,  the 
truth  came  at  last. 

"  My  God  I ''  he  cried,  aloud.  "  It  is  not 
Hermine  I " 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  found  him 
with  the  picture  still  upon  his  lap  and  the 
unlighted  cigar  between  his  fingers. 
Never  once  during  that  time  had  his  eyes 
left  the  face  which  looked  out  to  him  from 
the  photograph.  The  wonder  of  it  waxed 
greater   with    each    succeeding    moment. 


Whence  had  this  thing  come,  and  why  did 
it  come?  If  this  was  not  the  woman  he 
had  loved,  what  destiny  had  brought  him 
to  knowledge  of  another?  So  real  was  the 
likeness  that  he  brought  himself  at  one 
time  to  believe  that  he  held  the  picture  of 
Hermine  in  his  hands,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  beloved  dead  whose  voice  he  would 
never  hear  again ;  but  the  truth  remained 
paramount  in  the  end. 

"  It  is  not  Hermine ;  it  cannot  be  I  "  he 
cried  passionately. 

The  conviction  paralyzed  his  will.  He 
laid  the  picture  aside  and  would  not  look 
at  it ;  took  it  into  his  hands  once  more  and 
studied  every  feature  of  it;  was  dazed« 
tortured,  as  if  by  some  stupendous  unreal- 
ity born  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Did  the  woman  of  this  picture  live,  or 
was  it  all  a  jest?  Men  do  not  jest  with 
death,  he  remembered.  Whoever  had  aent 
him  this  message  had  sent  it  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  dawn  light  found  him  wonder- 
ing still  what  that  purpose  might  be. 

At  the  breakfast  table  early  next  morn- 
ing, he  told  little  Beryl  that  he  would  go 
to  Cambridge. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour,  the  valet, 
Courvoisier.  sent  to  the  American  house  of 
Beckstein,  Limited,  a  telegram  containing 
the  single  word,  "  Danger." 

XIV. 

Percy  Ellingham  helped  himself  to  a 
fat  chop  while  he  exclaimed  upon  the  para- 
dox of  the  letter  under  consideration. 

^'  He  calls  himself  your  obedient  servant 
and  says  he'll  have  to  write  you,  does  he? 
The  infamy!  I'd  put  a  man  like  that  on 
bread  and  water — strike  him  ofF  the  rolls, 
you  know.  He's  a  disgrace  to  a  dis- 
honorable profession." 

Eomer  Hatton,  in  no  way  behind  his 
friends  in  the  constmiption  of  mutton 
chops,  sighed  pathetically  when  he  reflect- 
ed upon  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the 
particular  vanity  which  had  brought  him 
this  insulting  epistle. 

"  It  all  came,"  he  said,  "  of  locking  up 
that  chap  the  day  we  went  to  London. 
They  didn't  get  him  out  until  four  o'clock, 
and  then  they  had  to  force  the  loek.  I 
told  Smallwood  that  if  he  wants  money, 
he  really  must  not  send  me  a  man  in  a 
chessboard  suit ;  and  he  didn't  take  it  like 
a  gentleman.  After  that  we  were  not  on 
good  terms — ^mine  were  distant  and  hia 
were  cash." 

"It's  no  good  cutting  men  like  that," 
said  Percy  dogmatically;  "their  hide 
is  pachydermatous.  You'll  have  to  do 
something     desperate,     Bous — pay     him 
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sometlimg.  I  hope  he  hasn't  got  heart 
disease." 

Trevor  Webb,  the  third  of  the  trinity, 
vras  not  more  encouraging.  His  fine 
knowledge  of  procedure  helped  him  to  a 
gloomy  picture  of  that  which  might  hap- 
pen to  Romer  in  case  he  neglected  to  do 
this  desperate  deed. 

"  TheyHl  cart  you  away  in  a  van  like  a 
stag,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "We  don't 
imprison  men  for  debt,  nowadays ;  we  only 
imprison  them  for  having  no  money. 
You'll  probably  get  three  weeks  and  be 
set  to  scrub  floors.  Imagine  what  you  can 
do  in  three  weeks,  Bous !  Why,  you  might 
read  half  Shakspere ! " 

Romer  expressed  the  hope  that  Shak- 
spere might  enjoy  the  society  of  Lucifer  in 
salubrious  shades  at  no  distant  date,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  other  expedients. 

"  Cigars  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  a 
country,"  said  he  argumentatively;  "  their 
sale  ought  to  be  stopped.  Whenever  I 
smoke  a  good  cigar,  I  say,  *  Here's  a  shil- 
ling less  in  the  national  bank.'  It's  a 
form  of  extravagance  which  the  law  ought 
to  suppress.  Get  into  Parliament,  Percy, 
and  introduce  a  bill — it's  better  than  pay- 
ing one — making  it  impossible  to  recover 
tobacconists'  debts  at  law.  I'll  come  and 
hear  your  second  reading  speech."  And 
then  he  added  dolefully :  "  I  wish  I  could 
pass  my  bill  by  a  second  reading  speech — 
but  it's  not  my  luck." 

Percy  shook  his  head.  Some  day  he 
would  have  to  join  the  quarrelsome  com- 
pany at  Westminster,  but  that  day  was  not 
yet. 

"You'll  be  a  millionaire  then,  Bous; 
youll  wallow  in  your  uncle's  millions," 
he  reflected, "  and  Smallwood  will  be  dead 
and  buried.  Write  by  return  of  post  and 
promise  to  plant  a  nicotina  on  his  grave. 
He'll  not  want  for  lights  where  he's  going 
to." 

The  three  were  in  Homer's  rooms,  par- 
taking of  a  training  lunch,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  paradoxically  styled  "May 
races."  A  tremendous  dish  of  chops  testi- 
fied to  the  oarsmen's  fast  and  the  hardships 
of  it.  The  men  drank  college  beer  from 
pewter  flagons,  and  ate  rice  pudding  with 
the  docility  of  children.  That  gentle 
measure  of  excitement  which  animates  all 
rowing  men  in  race  week  stimulated  the 
frivolity  of  their  talk  and  buoyed  them  up 
with  a  great  hope  of  the  day.  Last  night 
had  seen  a  magnificent  struggle  between 
the  Hall  and  Oriel ;  but  the  latter  had  not 
made  their  bump,  although  they  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  it.  Tonight  they  were 
confident  of  victory. 

If  any  doubt  troubled  this  healthy  crew. 


it  was  their  anxiety  for  Bomer  Hatton,. 
their  five,  who  flagged  in  spirit  and  was 
palpably  depressed.  Homer's  measured 
extravagances  had  culminated  today  in  a 
communication  from  Flower  &  Flower,  of 
Oxford,  intimating  that  the  patience  of 
Mr.  John  Smallwood,  cigar  merchant  in 
that  city,  was  at  length  exhausted,  and 
that  he  must  resort  to  the  law  to  obtain 
such  satisfaction  as  mere  guineas  could 
afford  him. 

Romer  read  the  letter  three  times  be- 
fore he  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  neatly 
in  that  pocket  of  his  coat  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that 
the  customary  promise  of  an  early  remit- 
tance would  not  suffice  on  this  occasion. 
Smallwood  was  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
— and  a  matter  of  money  should  never  be 
mentioned  between  gentlemen. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  pay  him,"  Romer 
said,  lurching  from  the  table  dolefully. 
"  There's  nothing  like  treating  these  fel- 
lows with  contempt.  The  money's  an- 
other matter.     I'll  pay  him,  and " 

"  And  make  your  uncle  write  a  check, 
eh?"  said  Percy.  "Well,  what  does  he 
exist  for  if  it  isn't  to  have  his  signature 
honored?  He  ought  to  consider  it  his 
vocation  in  life.  You  should  send  him  the 
lawyer's  letter  in  a  black  edged  envelope, 
Bous." 

The  idea  was  immense ;  but  Romer  was 
not  captivated  by  it.  Since  he  had  been 
deserted,  as  he  said,  by  his  uncle,  an  in- 
herent pride  had  forbidden  any  appeal  to 
his  kinsman's  generosity.  Hitherto  he 
had  accepted  as  a  matter  of  right  the  ex- 
travagant allowance  which  Dudley  had  so 
generously  provided  him;  but  now,  when 
he  ceased  to  hear  any  news  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  the  old  bonuses  were  not  forth- 
coming, he  began  to  realize  that  after  all 
he  had  no  title  to  this  generosity  and  must 
be  prepared  for  the  loss  of  it. 

Romer  believed  that  he  could  get  his 
living  in  London  well  enough;  but  his 
third  year's  settlements  at  Cambridge 
were  another  matter.  Like  many  a  third 
year  man,  he  cursed  the  day  which  first 
had  introduced  him  to  such  a  polite  system 
of  apparently  beneficent  credit.  At  twenty 
one,  these  petty  financial  embarrassments 
were  as  keenly  felt  as  the  graver  responsi- 
bilities of  the  serious  life.  If  Dudley  did 
not  help  him,  he  feared  that  his  university 
career  would  end  in  disgrace;  but  this  he 
concealed  carefully  from  his  friends,  and 
did  his  best  to  share  in  their  frivolity. 

"We'll  bump  the  Hall  tonight,  any 
way,"  he  said,  like  one  trying  to  convince 
himself.  "  That's  something  to  begin  with. 
The  rest  doesn't  matter.     If  I  go  to  prison. 
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*Buc'     ,..      '11  have  to  visit   me.    We 

hle^v  Ive       rubber  of  bridge  and  get 
^     ;        /  .^  make  a  fourth !  " 

ti  can  write  a  book  on  the  crime 
o^ '  «*ealth,"  suggested  Trevor. 

"  Never  mind,  Bous,  old  chap ;  stone 
walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars 
a  cage  I  I'll  teach  you  bow  to  hide  a  file 
in  your  boot.  You  might  practise  letting 
yourself  in  and  out  of  the  window  with 
Trevor's  pajamas  I " 

The  banter  compelled  Romer  to  forget 
his  woes.  He  put  the  lawyer's  letter  upon 
the  chimneypiece  as  if  it  were  an  invita- 
tion to  a  dance  or  dinner^  and  fell  to  dis- 
cussing the  coming  race. 

"I  wish  I  felt  more  like  it/'  he  said 
complainingly ;  ".  but  we're  going  to  bump 
that  Hall  crowd,  and  hang  the  expense! 
I  suppose  it  will  be  the  usual  thing,  old 
chap — forty  up  to  First  Post,  and  hell  and 
leather  afterwards!  If  those  fellows 
hadn't  sprung  their  rattles  at  Ditton  last 
night,  we'd  have  done  the  trick;  but  you 
took  it  up  too  quick,  Trevor !  We'll  have 
a  good  man  on  the  bank  tonight,  and  it 
will  be  different!" 

"  Mind  you  row  all  your  fourteen  stone 
of  beef,  Bous,  and  no  down  in  the  dumps ! 
Of  course  you  will.  You're  right  enough. 
If  you're  not,  we'll  doctor  you  with  ^zz\ 
There's  nothing  like  a  glass  of  fizz  if  a 
man's  ailing.  And  I  tell  you  what,  old 
man,  if  we  don't  bump  those  beggars,  I 
shall  go  all  the  way  to  Oxford  to  smash 
up  your  friend  Smallwood !  " 

"  Cast  his  ashes  to  the  winds,"  put  in 
Trevor  mildly,  "  as  Bous  has  been  doing 
for  the  last  six  months.  It's  an  expen- 
sive amusement,  I  imagine." 

"  And  ends  in  smoke,  like  other  amuse- 
ments," said  Percy.  "  That's  where  the 
Hall's  going  to  end  tonight.  Let's  get 
off  to  the  river.  Here's  the  whole  crowd 
under  way." 

He  indicated  a  stream  of  flannel  clad 
men  and  their  people  trudging  down  Trin- 
ity Street  towards  John's  and  the  boat 
houses.  It  was  early  yet  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  match  at  Fenner's  was  over, 
and  all  Cambridge  thought  of  the  boats. 
The  Cam  herself  came  as  near  to  a  merry 
aspect  as  that  odorous  ditch  can  ever  as- 
sume. Flags  were  flying  from  all  the 
masts;  tubs,  randans,  odds  and  ends  of 
craft  swarmed  together  towards  Ditton 
and  the  chief  seats.  Stately  dons,  who 
wore  a  noble  aspect  in  their  masters' 
gowns,  went  humbly  along  the  towing 
path,  mere  puny  figures  in  their  coats  of 
flannel.  Light  hearted  runners  sprang 
their  rattles  and  jangled  their  bells  to  be 
sure   that   these   implements   of   torture 


would  answer  at  the  crisis.  Cousins,  who 
had  come  to  Cambridge  full  of  loyalty, 
declared  that  the  river  was  beautifijd  and 
the  railway  bridge  a  very  gem. 

In  the  Long  Beach  itself,  the  racing 
craft  were  already  being  moored  by  mat- 
ter of  fact  boatmen  to  equally  matter  of 
fact  stakes.  Here,  upon  the  towing  path^ 
the  racing  men  were  gathered.  Their 
gaudy  blazers  gave  a  necessary  color  to 
the  dun  background  of  marsh  and  fen. 
Some  of  them  wore  flowers  in  their  straw 
hats — these  had  made  bumps  last  night 
Others  wore  no  flowers,  and  walked  with 
some  dejection;  these  had  not  made 
bumps  last  night!  But  everywhere  the 
latent  excitement  was  betrayed  in  the  ani- 
mated gestures  of  the  men,  in  their  quick 
movements  and  spasmodic  talk. 

"  Mind  you  take  it  up,  now  I  " 

"K  we're  ahead  at  Ditton,  it's  all 
right!" 

"Look  here,  you  fellows;  a  quarter 
stroke  and  then  a  half — don't  you  for- 
get !  "    This  from  an  anxious  coach. 

"When  I  spring  the  rattle,  you're 
within  half  a  length  of  them.  Mind  you 
buck  up  then,  and  keep  it  long !  " 

These  were  the  fragments  of  talk  to  be 
heard  on  the  towing  path ;  but  yonder,  at 
Ditton,  the  babble  was  lighter;  and  the 
famous  corner  seemed  like  a  quivering 
rose  of  blazing  hue  which  opened  its 
petals  upon  the  hillside  and  gathered 
leaves  of  the  fresh  green  grass  lands. 
Here  were  the  "  people,"  and  those  others 
whom  a  cynic  has  named  "  bills  payable  " 
—which  is  to  say  the  fathers  of  the  fam- 
ilies. In  this  place,  flannels  rubbed 
elbows  with  dainty  muslins ;  chiffons  were 
cheek  by  jowl  with  coats  of  many  colors ; 
non  rowing  men  made  good  their  athletic 
deficiencies  by  ample  success  in  a  lighter 
field.  La  jeunesse  predominated,  and 
the  laughter  of  young  girls  was  the  reign- 
ing note. 

A  gun  boomed,  signaling  to  the  first 
division  crews  to  go  down  to  the  starting 
post.  The  Oriel  eight  quickly  entered 
their  boat.  Alternately  rowing  and  pad- 
dling a  few  strokes,  they  came  to  Ditton, 
and  there  rested  upon  their  oars  a  mo- 
ment before  that  brilliant  gallery.  Romer 
Hatton,  from  his  seat  at  five,  scanned  the 
faces  quickly  in  the  vain  hope  that  he 
might  discover  one  of  his  own  kith  and 
kin;  but  all  the  "roses"  were  unknown 
to  him,  and  at  the  word  "  Paddle ! "  he 
was  glad  to  be  moving  again. 

Perhaps  the  depression  which  attended 
him  that  day  was  in  a  measure  the  de- 
pression of  contrasts.  It  had  been  so  dif- 
ferent last  year,  when  Dudley  had  stayed 
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at  the  Bull ;  when  grreat  dinners  had  been 
^ven,  feasting  and  merriment  came 
first,  money  was  unthought  of,  and  all  the 
boyish  delight  of  success  and  applause 
helped  his  natural  fund  of  high  spirits. 
Romer  did  not  think  that  Oriel  would 
bump  the  Hall  tonight;  but  he  was  cer- 
tain that  if  they  did.  Uncle  Dudley  would 
know  nothing  of  it.  Ashamed  of  himself 
for  rowing  with  so  little  spirit,  he  frankly 
admitted  that  he  could  not  help  it.  Even 
at  Baitsbite,  the  starting  post,  the  crew 
chaffed  him  upon  his  doleful  gait. 

"You  look  as  though  you'd  dropped 
a  five  pound  note  through  a  sewer  gra- 
ting," said  the  captain  of  the  boat.  Homer 
answered  that  he  believed  he  had. 

"  But  you're  going  to  row  like  blazes  to- 
night !  "  the  captain  added. 

"  Of  course  I  am  I  "  said  Romer.  He 
was  very  nervous — ^what  man  is  not  ? — in 
those  dragging  minutes  of  delay  that  the 
crews  must  pass  at  Baitsbite.  Here  and 
there  upon  the  bank  his  rivals  walked  no 
more  confidently.  Even  the  oldest  of 
them,  as  his  coach  observed,  was  a  little 
"white  about  the  gills,"  and  many  a 
novice  trembled  when  the  second  gun  was 
fired.  There  were  three  minutes  yet  until 
the  great  race  began. 

Romer  stripped  oH  his  sweater  with 
clumsy  hands;  he  could  hear  his  heart 
beating. 

"I'm  a  fool  tonight,"  he  told  himself 
for  consolation.  "  I  wish  to  heaven  they'd 
start — it  would  be  all  right  then !  " 

Boatman  Tom,  catching  "seven's" 
rigger  with  his  boathook,  pushed  their 
light  and  buoyant  craft  a  little  further 
out  into  the  stream. 

"Right  oft  the  stretcher,  gentlemen, 
and  mind  you  pick  it  up,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  like  a  giant's  whisper.  "Youll 
catch  'em  right  enough — don't  you  mind 
about  that!  You  jest  think  of  getting 
your  'ands  away !  " 

But  the  coach  said : 

"There's  the  gun  I  Touch  her,  two, 
and  get  forward  all ! " 

T^  men  came  forward  on  their  slides 
and  sat  like  statues  above  the  still  waters. 
All  along  the  bank  the  coaches  were  cry- 
ing instructions  to  their  crews,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  final  word  of  praise  or 
blame.  Here  and  there  you  would  hear  a 
man  crying,  "  Twenty  seconds  gone !  " 
and  again,  "  Thirty  seconds  gone ! " 
Presently,  when  but  five  seconds  were 
left,  a  whole  babel  of  voices  arose,  shout- 
ing, "  Five  —  four  —  three — two — one !  " 
The  gun  boomed  heavily.  More  than  a 
hondined  oars  were  dipped  into  the  water 
as  one.     The  boats  were  ofiF! 


From  the  moment  of  st'  Ut  Always 
was  unconscious  of  bank  ^'  r  fbiihei^, 
anything  but  the  task  befor^  1.  '^fjV  , 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  "  seven's  "  back, 
rhythm  of  the  eight  oars,  rising  and  fall- 
ing as  one,  was  the  best  music  he  could 
hear.  He  felt  the  light  ship  springing 
beneath  him ;  from  the  towing  path  came 
a  hum  as  of  distant  voices.  He  thought 
that  he  had  never  rowed  so  well — and  yet, 
presently,  above  the  clamor  and  the  din, 
he  heard  his  coach's  voice,  and  he  knew 
that  the  words  were  addressed  to  him : 

"On  to  it,  five — get  on  to  it,  man! 
What's  the  matter,  five?  Swing  out,  I 
say !    Get  your  hands  away  I  " 

Many  voices  took  up  the  cry,  and 
Romer's  heart  sank  as  it  was  repeated. 
He  was  flagging,  then!  Those  on  the 
bank  could  detect  it.  And  his  crew  was 
not  gaining  on  the  Hall !  He  listened  in 
vain  for  the  rattle  of  the  clanging  bell 
which  should  tell  him  that  the  distance 
between  the  boats  had  been  decreased ; 
but  no  signals  were'made.  He  heard  only 
this  tumult  of  voices  crying,  "  Get  on  to 
it,  ^ye  I "  And  they  were  approaching 
Ditton  by  this  time — ^were  about  to  pass 
before  that  dazzling  gallery  where  so  many 
critical  eyes  would  applaud  or  decry  their 
efforts. 

Romer,  calling  upon  all  his  pluck,  swore 
that  Oriel  should  win;  and  yet  Oriel  was 
not  winning,  but  losing  at  every  stroke 
— pali>ably  losing! 

They  rounded  Ditton  Comer,  slowing 
down  and  swinging  out  for  the  purpose; 
and  once  in  the  Long  Reach,  even  the 
optimists  began  to  feel  that  the  Hall  had 
escaped  them  that  night.  There  were  still 
the  old  cries,  "  Get  on  to  it,  five ! "  but 
they  were  repeated  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  hope.  Anon,  however,  a  loud,  clear 
voice  was  added  to  the  number,  and  it 
rang  out  over  the  river  like  a  clarion  call : 

"  Buck  up,  five,  buck  up,  old  chap,  old 
chap!" 

A  parrot  cry  for  an  oarsman  to  hear, 
yet  amazing  for  its  result.  On  the  bank 
they  said  that  the  words  were  magical. 
A  man  riding  a  good  horse,  on  the  Ditton 
side,  had  waited  for  the  Oriel  boat,  and 
now  cantered  with  it  towards  the  railway 
bridge.  Wearing  a  dark  check  suit  and  a 
bowler  hat,  he  was  inconspicuous  in  the 
flannel  coated  throng.  But  at  the  very 
first  word  Romer  knew  the  voice,  and  in 
the  very  joy  of  hearing  it  his  strength 
came  back  as  upon  a  freshet. 

"It's  Dudley!"  he  gasped.  "It's 
Dudley,  by  all  Uie  gods !  " 

The  crowd  had  a  new  excitement  from 
this  time  onward.     Those  voices  roaring. 
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*J^Buc^  up,  fivel"  changed  from  their 
<lole^l  complaint  to  a  sudden  cry  which 
in  flself  was  the  expression  of  a  triumph. 
They  were  bawling,  "  Well  rowed,  five  1 " 
before  the  ditch  was  passed;  the  rattles 
were  sprung,  the  bells  were  clanging. 
And  Oriel  gained  on  the  Hall  at  every 
stroke ! 

Those  that  ran  on  ahead  in  blazers  of 
black  and  white  gave  place  to  others  who 
came  surging  up  breathlessly,  in  blazers 
of  yellow  and  red.  The  partisans  of  the 
Hall  and  of  Oriel,  friends  and  enemies, 
were  intermingled  upon  the  towing  path. 
A  breathless,  excited  cavalcade  swept 
under  the  railway  bridge  and  went  gasp- 
ing on  towards  the  winning  post.  And 
there  are  not  two  feet  between  the  boats 
now! 

Aye,  hear  that  final  crescendo,  that 
thunderous  shout,  as  the  Oriel  flag  is 
loosed  suddenly  upon  its  staff  and  floats 
proudly  on  the  May  breeze ;  hear  the  deaf- 
ening applause  which  goes  up  for  long 
minutes  together.  "Well  rowed.  Oriel! 
Well  rowed,  old  Bous !  "  A  hundred  times, 
"WeU  rowed!" 

Romer,  bent  double  in  the  boat,  and 
scarcely  able  to  see  the  banks,  had  yet  the 
strength  to  slap  Percy  at  six  upon  the 
back,  and  to  shout: 

"  It  was  Dudley's  race — I  heard  him  at 
Ditton!'' 

XV. 

Dudley  Hatton  arrived  in  Cambridge 
almost  at  the  moment  when  the  insepa- 
rable "  three  "  set  out  for  the  river.  He 
drove  to  Oriel;  and  finding  Romer  had 
left  his  rooms,  returned  to  the  "Bull'* 
hotel  and  ordered  a  horse.  Sixteen  years 
had  passed  since  he  took  a  poll  degree  at 
Caius,  and  was  spoken  of  by  his  tutors 
as  a  man  who  apologized  for  little  Latin 
by  a  minimum  of  execrable  Greek.  A 
very  great  deal  had  happened  since  that 
day;  old  ideals  were  forgotten,  old  habits 
changed;  but  the  athletic  prejudice  re- 
mained. Dudley  had  rowed  in  the  Caius 
first  boat  in  his  third  year;  and  however 
busy  he  might  be,  or  whatever  were  his 
occupations,  news  of  successes  won  by  his 
old  college  never  failed  to  interest  him. 
A  member  of  the  Leander  Club,  he  visited 
Henley  annually,  and  so  kept  in  touch 
with  the  reigning  generation  of  oarsmen. 
Homer's  appearance  in  the  Oriel  boat 
added  a  new  interest.  Like  most  athletes, 
mere  success  in  the  schools  seemed  to  him 
of  secondary  interest ;  while  he  hoped  that 
Romer  would  p^et  a  good  decree,  he  would 
have   much   preferred   a   ro^¥ing  "  blue " 


for  him.  The  boy's  future,  after  all,  was 
more  or  less  assured.  Dudley  had  the 
vaguest  idea  as  to  the  precise  value  of  a 
rowing  "  blue  "  in  the  commercial  affairs 
of  Hatton  &  Hatton;  but  as  he  did  not 
see  that  the  classics  would  be  a  more 
valuable  asset,  he  preferred  the  active 
qualification.  He  had  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, it  may  be,  because  of  his  promise 
to  little  Beryl.  If  there  were  another 
reason,  it  was  one  he  would  have  con- 
fessed to  no  man !  The  mysterious  letter 
addressed  to  him  in  London  remained  a 
greater  mystery  than  ever.  He  had 
spared  no  effort  to  identify  the  sender  of 
it,  but  had  failed.  The  photograph  itself, 
that  bewildering  picture  of  the  dead  who 
was  alive,  remained  as  inscrutable  aa 
when  first  he  had  looked  upon  it.  He 
did  not  know,  could  not  imagine,  the  pur- 
pose of  such  a  message.  Was  it  the  wish, 
then,  of  the  subject  of  the  picture  that 
he  should  know  of  her  existence,  or  had 
a  friend  sent  it,  believing  that  the  living 
might  even  yet  stand  for  the  dead?  He 
could  not  tell.  Nevertheless,  his  curiosity- 
was  masterful.  He  felt  from  the  first 
that  he  must  know  the  truth,  the  whole  of 
it.  If  he  searched  all  Europe  to  find  her, 
he  must  discover  the  woman  whose  face 
could  thus  bewitch  him. 

This  matter  was  much  in  his  mind 
when  he  set  out  for  Cambridge;  but  the 
familiar  scenes,  powerfid  still  to  recreate 
forgotten  days,  permitted  him  for  the 
moment  to  escape  it;  and  when  they 
brought  his  horse  to  the  hotel  and  he 
rode  away  to  the  river,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  greatest  gift  which  life  could 
give  would  be  the  obliteration  of  the 
years  which  had  intervened  and  the  re- 
birth of  that  youth  he  had  left  behind  in 
Cambridge.  Though  sixteen  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
every  stone  in  the  old  colleges  was  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  could  remember  with 
what  pride  he  had  first  put  on  cap  and 
gown  and  gone  timidly  to  dine  in  Hall; 
how  this  great  society  of  scholars  had 
impressed  him  and  led  him  to  great  reso- 
lutions. The  spirit  of  the  living  a|id  the 
dead  age  of  scholarship  seemed  to  breathe 
upon  it  all.  For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
it  was  to  him  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Here,  he  thought,  a  man  might  conceive 
the  finest  of  all  ambitions,  the  ambition 
of  scholarship  and  the  power  of  wisdom. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  the  cleverest 
barristers  of  his  time,  and  had  given  his 
son  a  generous  allowance.  Dudley  re- 
called his  own  pet  schemes  at  that  time 
— how  he  had  wished  to  follow  his  father's 
profossion,  and  to  win  its  chief  prizes.  He 
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recalled  the  mental  steps  by  which  he  had 
departed  from  an  idea  so  stereotyped. 
The  law  and  its  subtleties  wearied  him. 
A  clever  invention  rejected  by  the  Eng- 
lish War  Office,  but  accepted  by  conti- 
nental powers,  established  his  fortune. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  speculate  in 
South  African  mines;  and  so  the  great 
hoard  of  wealth  had  been  stored  up — 
in  sixteen  years  I  He  could  not  believe  it 
sometimes;  the  reality  was  inconceivable. 

These  were  his  thoughts  while  he  rode 
to  the  river;  but  the  first  sight  of  the 
merry  Cam  turned  the  course  of  them, 
and  he  became  the  oarsman  from  that 
moment.  Ditton  itself,  with  its  blaze  of 
garish  color,  appealed  to  him  less  than 
the  bare  towing  path,  with  the  men  in 
shorts  and  blazers,  and  the  gracelif  light 
ships  moored  to  the  grassy  bank.  From 
the  first  he  looked  for  the  Oriel  boat ;  but 
a  loquacious  undergraduate  informed 
him  that  it  had  already  gone  down  to 
the  starting  point;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  crews,  with  their  yelling  satellites, 
came  racing  by  that  he  espied  Homer's 
huge  form,  and  encouraged  his  waning 
efforts  with  a  clarion  call.  The  race,  to 
be  sure,  quickened  his  pulse  as  few  con- 
tests could  have  done.  He  was  keen  as 
any  lad  when  the  crews  came  up.  His 
was  the  loudest  voice  in  that  cantering 
company  of  horsemen  which  raced  from 
Ditton  to  the  ditch,  and  would  have 
raced  on  but  for  the  water  forbidding 
them. 

"Now  then,  five — ^buck  up,  old  chap — 
five — buck — up !  " 

His  vocal  strength  surprised  him  no 
less  than  the  result  of  it.  A  bushman's 
cry  learned  in  Australia  startled  even  the 
runners  and  silenced  their  horns.  "  Whir- 
oo-oo-oo  I  "  it  went.  You  heard  it  almost 
at  Chesterton.  From  that  point  he  al- 
most counted  the  strokes  while  the  Oriel 
boat  gained  inch  by  inch  upon  the  flag- 
ging ship  before  them.  It  was  a  bump 
— it  wds  not — they  would  do  it — ^they 
would  be  done!  He  had  no  voice  left  at 
the  end  of  the  gallop,  and  he  nearly 
killed  an  ancient  Don  when  he  reigned  in 
his  horse* 

"  A  near  thing  I "  he  said,  laughing. 
"They'll  do  it  yet  if  they  stick  to  it!  I 
hope  I  have  not  hurt  you,  sir  ?  " 

The  elderly  clergyman  picked  up  a 
little  straw  hat  and  put  it  on  an  exceed- 
ingly bald  head.  He  was  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  such 
poor  little .  legs  had  carried  him  from 
Ditton  almost  to  the  ditch.  He  an- 
swered Dudley  very  nervously,  ashamed, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  display: 


"Really  it  was  nothing.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  Queens  do  well."  And  then 
he  asked,  as  though  a  little  doubtful  of  it, 
"  It  was  Queens,  was  it  not  ?  " 

Dudley  restrained  a  smile  as  he  turned 
his  horse  about  and  began  to  walk  by  the 
old  parson's  side  back  to  Ditton  and  the 
emptying  gallery  of  color. 

"  I  fear  you  made  a  little  mistake,"  he 
said  kindly ;  "  that  was  Oriel ;  and,  by  the 
way  they're  yelling,  I  should  say  it 
was  a  bump!  Queens  are  down  yonder 
— ^I  do  not  think  they  are  doing  very 
well." 

He  would  not  tell  such  an  enthusiast 
that  Queens  were  bumped;  and  the  par- 
son, given  to  apologies,  made  excuses  for 
his  failing  eyesight. 

"  My  sight  is  not  very  strong,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  It  does  me 
good  to  run  with  the  boats,  although  I 
can  never  see  them.  You  know  what 
Terence  says,  *  Ut  quisque  suum  vult 
esaCf  ita  est.'  As  we  wish  our  children  to 
be,  so  they  are.  These  things  make  chil- 
dren of  us  all." 

"You  rowed  yourself  once?"  sug- 
gested Dudley,  whose  sympathies  were 
quickly  won  by  the  veteran's ' pluck.  "I 
suppose  it  was  before  my  time  ? "  he 
added. 

"  I  rowed  in  the  Trinity  boat,"  answered 
the  old  man  a  little  sadly,  "  just  two  and 
forty  years  ago.  Two  and  forty  years ! — 
the  life  of  fourteen  generations  of  imder- 
graduates !  And  Cambridge  is  as  dear  to 
me  now  as  she  was  then.  I  love  every 
stone  of  her  splendid  walls!  And  you," 
he  exclaimed,  remembering  that  he  spoke 
to  a  stranger,  "you,  I  suppose,  were  an 
athlete,  too?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dudley,  "  I  rowed  in  my 
time.  It's  only  sixteen  years  ago;  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  lifetime.  It's  when  the 
young  ones  begin  to  cut  us  out  that  we 
realize  how  old  we  are !  I  have  a  nephew 
rowing  for  Oriel ;  that's  why  I  am  up  hero 
today." 

The  parson,  holding  the  stirrup  leather 
to  help  him  on  his  way,  seemed  pleased 
to  have  some  one  to  talk  to. 

"  These  young  people  make  life  very 
pleasant  for  us,"  he  said.  "  I  have  none 
of  my  sons  at  Cambridge  now;  but  my 
granddaughter  is  staying  with  me  at 
Queens.  Novi  ingenium  mulierum.  But 
we  used  to  be  very  grateful  to  them  in  the 
May  week.  You,  I  suppose,  are  staying 
in  Cambridge  for  the  frivolities  ? " 

"  I  am  staying  as  long  as  the  vagaries 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  let  me.  .This 
is  a  time  wh^n  a  man  abhors  civilization* 
If  there  were  no  telegraph,  I  should  a*" 
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least  be  safe  for  four  and  twenty  hours. 
As  it  is,  the  next  train  may  take  me  back 
to  London." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  received  a  dozen 
telegrams  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life," 
he  said.  "  I  never  see  one  without  a  cer- 
tain shock.  These  new  customs  are  diffi- 
cult to  adopt.  Daphne,  my  grand- 
daughter, says  that  letters  are  always  an- 
swered nowadays  by  telegrams;  but  I 
prefer  the  old  fashioned  ways." 

"Your  granddaughter,"  said  Dudley, 
"  is  evidently  a  victim  of  the  times.  And 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
she  is  waiting  for  you  over  there;  I  see  a 
young  lady  who  is  evidently  anxious 
about  you." 

A  girl  had  crossed  from  the  gallery  at 
Ditton,  and  was  now  advancing  up  the 
towing  path,  as  though  seeking  some  one 
she  had  lost.  When  she  observed  Dudley 
with  the  old  clergyman,  she  stood  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  up.  Dudley  did 
not  clearly  see  her  face  at  the  first,  and 
would  have  ridden  away  without  seeing 
her  at  all,  perhaps,  but  for  his  new 
friend's  entreaty. 

"  If  you  are  ever  in  Queens,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  I  can  show  you  some  manu- 
scripts which  may  interest  you.  My  name 
is  Bell — Norton  Bell,  and  I  am  senior 
Fellow." 

The  confidence  invited  some  return  of 
it.  Dudley  hastened  to  introduce  him- 
self. 

"I  am  Dudley  Hatton,"  he  said  bluntly; 
"  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  me.  My 
nephew  Romer  has  been  three  years  at 
Caius." 

The  parson  shook  his  head.  Such  was 
fame.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  modem 
millionaire. 

"  This  is  my  granddaughter,  Daphne," 
he  said.  "  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  again 
before  you  go  to  London." 

Dudley  looked  up  and  beheld  the  girl 

face  to  face.    For  a  moment  he  thought 

that  his  dead  wife,  Hermine,  stood  before 

him. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Daphne  did  not  observe  his  embarrass- 
ment, but  half  remembering  his  name, 
and  believing  his  face  to  be  familiar  to 
her,  she  held  out  her  hand  impulsively 
and  confessed  her  impressions : 

"Oh,  I'm  sure — I'm  quite  sure,  Mr. 
Hatton,  that  you  and  I  have  met  before !  " 
she  said. 

He  had  sat  until  this  moment  like  one 
spellbound  before  the  living  dead ;  but  he 
recovered  himself   by   a   supreme  effort. 


and,  taking  the  outstretched  hand,  he  held 
it  while  he  said  hoarsely: 
"  Yes,  we  have  met  before — ^you  and  I !  " 

XVI. 

It  wanted  an  hour  yet  to  the  beginning 
of  the  water  carnival ;  but  Beryl  Garth 
was  already  down  and  at  the  stairs  head 
waiting  to  see  the  guests  come  in.  Five 
minutes  ago  the  housekeeper  had  told  her 
that  she  was  a  "  picture  " ;  but  she  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  her  own  appear- 
ance, and  when  she  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  great  oak  staircase  of  Sonning  Court 
she  questioned  all  she  met,  the  maids 
flitting  from  room  to  room  and  the  foot- 
men hurrying  to  and  fro  with  their  bur- 
den of  plate  and  glasses,  as  to  the  precise 
hour  and  circiunstance  of  her  friend 
Homer's  arrival.  Their  inability  to  help 
her,  and  their  obvious  haste  to  be  about 
their  business,  excited  Beryl's  just  anger. 
What  was  the  good  of  this  big  house  and 
all  the  fine  rooms  and  all  the  people  if 
Homer  wasn't  there.  She  had  so  much  to 
tell  him;  she  was  bursting  with  news. 

"  They're  all  silly  tonight,  and  it's  eat- 
ing again,"  she  reflected  wisely;  "you 
never  can  be  '  good  form '  unless  you  stuff. 
I'd  sooner  be — yes,  I'd  sooner  be  a 
duck " 

Her  finished  comparison  happily  re- 
mained unspoken.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  friend  Komer,  flannel  clad  and 
noisy  in  the  hall  below,  cut  short  her 
simile  and  sent  her  bounding  down  to  him 
like  an  antelope.  Beryl  was  one  who 
could  not  conceal  either  her  love  or  her 
hate.  She  had  claimed  Romer  for  her 
confidencies  from  the  very  first. 

"  I  said  it — I  said  you'd  do  it — and  it's 
done — and  you're  here — oh,  I'm  so  glad- 
glad — glad  I  "  she  cried  all  in  a  breath. 
Homer  was  accustomed  to  these  greetings 
by  this  time.  He  took  Beryl  by  both  her 
hands  and  kissed  her. 

"  I've  come  through  from  Harwich  this 
morning — beastly  train  and  jolly  hot.  Is 
Percy  here  ? — seems  to  be  a  decent  sort  of 
log  cabin  we've  struck  upon.  Beryl.  I 
suppose  Uncle  Dudley's  up  stairs " 

Beryl  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  and 
indulged  in  other  mysterious  gestures, 
all  implying  a  pressing  peed  of  secrecy. 

"  They're  all  here — Cheaps  of  them.  Mr. 
Ellingham  came  last  night,  and  he's  fun! 
And  she's  up  stairs,  Romer,  she's  really 
up  stairs,  and  her  father " 

"  What,  Miss  Bell  and  old  Norton?  " 

"  Yes,  he  came  this  morning,  and  I  took 
him  out  in  a  boat  and  we  were  nearly 
drownded.     It's  that   horrid  woir  again, 
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and  I  wish  they'd  take  it  away.  The  boat 
will  go  over  there;  and  he  couldn't  row, 
you  know,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  swim  he  said,  *  Great  heaven,  my 
dear,  has  it  come  to  that?'  Then  I  got 
a  boat  hook  and  grabbed  the  bank,  and 
Jacob,  the  gardener,  came  tearing  along, 
and  I  said,  *  Leap ! '  and  he  did  it ;  but  it 
wasn't  far  enough,  and  all  his  legs  got 
wet.  The  stupid ! — as  if  he  couldn't  have 
lisped  as  I  told  him !  " 

Beryl's  past  participles  were  always  a 
trouble  to  her,  especially  in  exciting  mo- 
ments when  she  had  a  great  -tale  to  tell. 
Her  solitary  childhood  had  left  her  at 
fifteen  an  attractive  medley  of  infancy 
and  womanhood,  so  that  she  would  talk 
almost  like  a  baby  at  one  moment  and  with 
a  woman's  wit  the  next.  Romer  never 
quite  knew  which  mood  was  the  more 
winning.    He  preferred  them  both. 

"  Good  thing  you  didn't  drown  the  old 
chap.  Beryl,"  he  said,  when  she  made 
an  end  of  it  for  want  of  breath;  "we 
should  have  had  a  funeral  then  instead 
of  a  wedding " 

Beryl  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  expressive  ges- 
ture. 

"Now,  do  you — do  you  really  think* it 
will  be  a  wedding,  Romer?  " 

"  I — why,  I  haven't  thought  much  about 
it.  But  if  it  isn't  to  be,  why's  Uncle 
Ihidley  taken  this  house,  and  why  are  we 
all  at  Sonning  when  we  ought  to  be  in 
Switzerland  or  in  his  yacht?  He  doesn't 
ask  an  old  bundle  of  Greek  manuscripts 
like  Norton  Bell  for  nothing,  you  be  sure 
of  that  I  Don't  you  say  I  told  you.  Beryl 
— don't  you  say  anything  about  it  to  any 
one." 

Beryl  was  wise  enough  for  that.  She 
knew  nothing,  certainly,  of  the  customs 
which  Romer  mentioned  so  glibly,  nor 
was  she  any  authority  upon  the  claims  of 
the  mountains  or  the  sea ;  but  the  sudden 
change  in  her  patron's  mode  of  life  was 
too  startling  not  to  set  such  a  little  wise 
head  thinking;  and  thinking  she  had  been 
during^  many  an  hour  of  that  sunny 
month.  To  Bieryl  it  was  all  unreality  still 
— ^the  old  life  remained  so  unforgotten 
that  the  new  must  be  her  fairy  story. 
London  had  dazed  her;  but  Sonning 
Court,  that  immense  brick  house  by  the 
riverside,  was  her  enduring  wonder.  It 
could  not  be,  she  arg^ued,  that  such  a 
place  was  hers  for  a  home  henceforth. 
Her  father  would  send  for  her  before 
many  days  were  passed;  and  all  this 
splendor,  this  magnificence,  would  vanish 
as  the  mists.  Beryl  used  to  look  at 
the  dock  sometimes  and  say,  "He  will 


come  before  it  strikes  again."  She  never 
asked  if  it  were  well  or  ill  with  Roderick 
Garth.  By  years  of  neglect  had  he  earned 
this  indifference. 

Dudley  had  taken  Sonning  Court 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Cambridge. 
The  June  week,  with  its  dances,  its  din- 
ners, its  flower  shows,  and  its  fetes,  was  for 
him  some  new  pleasure  come  suddenly 
into  a  flagging  life.  Not  even  in  his 
undergraduate  days  had  frivolity  meant 
so  much  to  him,  or  the  pursuit  of  frivolity 
been  so  earnest.  This,  be  it  said,  was 
but  the  measure  of  his  excuse;  for  upon 
the  day  that  Daphne  and  her  father 
quitted  their  house  in  Queens  College  for 
a  farm  yard  in  Kent,  upon  that  day 
Dudley  took  the  first  train  from  Cam- 
bridge to  return  to  his  home  and  his 
affairs.  Thereafter,  so  much  of  the 
world  as  knew  him  said  that  he  was  like 
a  man  risen  from  the  dead.  Rumor,  upon 
the  wings  of  chagrin  and  malice,  noised 
the  thing  abroad  and  made  much  of  it. 
Dudley  Hatton,  it  said,  had  resumed  con- 
trol of  his  great  undertakings,  and  had 
brought  more  than  the  old  genius  to  the 
development  of  them.  His  successes  sur- 
prised London.  They  surprised  none 
more  than  those  who  had  profited  so 
largely  by  his  withdrawal.  This  man, 
rich  as  the  fables  of  wealth,  was  adding 
daily  to  his  store.  Difficulties  which 
would  have  crushed  the  less  gifted  and 
resolute  were  but  opportunities  for  him. 
His  broken  health  was  restored  tenfold. 
In  spirit,  in  activity,  in  almost  boyish 
zest  of  his  new  possession,  he  was  differ- 
ent from  the  Dudley  even  of  the  old  vic- 
tories. His  friends  rejoiced  exceedingly; 
his  enemies  feared  him.  The  women  said, 
"  He  will  marry  again  " — they  had  but  a 
woman's  reason  for  saying  it. 

This  man,  ransomed  by  a  woman's  face 
from  the  grip  of  neurasthenia  and  its 
consequences,  labored  steadily  at  his  busi- 
ness during  the  months  of  July  and  the 
first  weeks  of  August;  and  then  aston- 
ished the  world  of  tongues  by  taking 
Sonning  Court  for  the  summer;  that 
"  baronial  hall,"  as  the  auctioneers  call  it, 
which  lies  but  a  mile  above  Shiplake 
Lock,  and  is  one  of  the  show  houses  of 
the  sorely  tried  Thames.  Here  he  spent 
the  "  week  ends  "  and  the  evenings  of  the 
days.  Hither  came  Beryl  in  the  last  week 
of  July,  and  here  assembled  the  guests 
for  that  "water  carnival"  with  which 
Dudley  would  celebrate  Daphne's  arrival 
at  the  house.  He  had  taken  it  that  she 
might  visit  it — for  no  other  reason.  Was 
the  whole  truth  told,  it  would  be  this — 
that  he  had  counted  the  days  until  her 
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father  could  bring  her  to  Sonning.  And 
now  she  was  come  at  last — she  was  up 
stairs  dressing.  Beryl  told  Romer  as 
much  while  they  went  up  the  staircase  to- 
gether. 

"  She's  in  the  tower  room,  and  she's 
doing  her  hair,  for  I  heard  her  drop  the 
comb.  Isn't  she  lovely,  Romer?  Don't 
you  think  she's  perfectly  lovely  ?  " 

Romer  had  not  thought  much  about  it. 
He  was  particularly  anxious  at  the  mo- 
ment to  know  that  his  dressing  case  was 
going  to  the  right  room^  and  that  his  kit 
bag  had  not  been  pitched  out  at  Slough. 

"  I  got  out  of  the  train  to  see — well,  to 
see  the  papers,  and  there  was  an  old  par- 
son went  off  with  a  bag  just  like  min^.  I 
never  thought  of  it  until  just  this  min- 
ute. Beryl;  but  if  I've  got  his  kit,  you'll 
find  me  in  a  cassock  and  bands.  By  Jove, 
that  would  be  a  new  idea!  Cassock  and 
bands  and  a  water  fete !  " 

"We're  to  have  the  bands  anyhow," 
said  Beryl,  but  half  understanding  it; 
"a  man  came  about  an  hour  ago  with  a 
long  thing  you  make  noises  through,  and 
he's  gone  up  stairs  to  practise.  I  suppose 
he  doesn't  want  any  one  to  hear  him.  And, 
Romer,  there's  to  be — yes,  real  boats  and 
lanterns,  and  we're  to  go  on  the  water,  all 
except  Mr,  Bell,  who  went  and  got  into 
it — and  we're  to  eat  lots;  and  after  that 
it's  dancing.  Do  dance  with  me,  Romer. 
You  will,  won't  you  ?  Last  time  you  said 
you  would,  and  then  you  bunked!  I 
thought  it  horrid  of  you." 

At  any  other  time  Romer  would  have 
stopped  to  tell  Beryl  that  "  bunked  "  was 
scarcely  his  majesty's  English;  but  the 
guests  were  appearing  now  from  many 
rooms,  and  carriages  were  to  be  heard 
on  the  drive  of  the  park,  and  footmen 
bustled  more  than  ever;  and  through  the 
half  open  door  of  the  diningroom  you 
saw; the  great  table  and  the  candles  al- 
ready lighted,  and  other  preparations  for 
that  which  was  nominally  a  supper,  but  in 
reality  an  excellent  dinner — so  Romer 
disappeared  into  his  room  while  Beryl 
waited  a  moment;  and  as  she  waited 
some  one  gripped  her  suddenly  by  the 
arms  and  kissed  her  very  gently.  She 
knew  that  it  was  Dudley,  and  turned  im- 
pulsively; she  clung  quite  close  to  him 
and  told  him  her  trouble. 

"I  never — never  can  go  down  among 
all  those  people,"  she  said,  measuring 
every  word  of  it.  He  answered  her,  link- 
ing his  arm  with  hers  and  leading  her  to- 
wards the  hall. 

"  Nonsense !  "  he  said.  "  Do  you  think 
they  will  eat  you,  Sunshine?  Not  a  bit 
of  it — not   while  there   arc  plovers'  eggs 


and  asparagus.  Come  down  with  me, 
and  if  you're  frightened  you  can  get  into 
my  pocket." 

Beryl  knew  Dudley  in  many  moods,  but 
not  in  this.  Romer,  she  said,  in  his  most 
frivolous  mood,  was  not  more  light  hearted. 
Everything  she  said  or  did  pleased  him. 
He  scanned  the  preparations  for  the  feast 
with  an  eye  become  critical  of  trifles;  and 
he  could  not  hide  it  from  her  that  a 
vague  excitement  compelled  this  un- 
usual activity.  "  It  must  be  Daphne," 
she  thought ;  "  of  course  it  is  Daphne." 

"I'll  come  with  you  for  a  bit,"  she 
said  in  her  matter  of  fact  way ;  "  but  I 
know  you  won't  want  me  for  long.  It's 
going  to  be  different  now,  isn't  it?  You 
won't  want  me  when  Daphne  comes  down." 

She  did  not  pout  or  assume  that 
wounded  air  right  and  proper  for  such  an 
occasion,  but  just  spoke  from  her  heart. 
Dudley  was  too  honest  to  contradict  her. 

"Yes,  Sunshine,"  he  said,  "it  will  be 
different;  but  not  for  you — no,  not  for 
you." 

Beryl  said  nothing,  but  she  fell  to  won- 
dering, while  she  followed  him  through 
the  great  rooms,  if,  in  the  years  to  come, 
she  would  be  able,  as  Daphne  had  done, 
to  bring  a  man  from  the  darkness  to  the 
light.  She  did  not  think  that  she  would ; 
but  she  envied,  none  the  less,  the  gifts 
which  could  bestow  happiness  so  unmis- 
takable. 


Daphne  dressed  in  the  tower  room, 
much  troubled  by  a  persistent  maid. 
Whatever  service  a  trim  domestic  of  her 
own  household  rendered  her,  these  never 
went  to  ransacking  her  traveling  bag  or 
commenting  upon  those  necessaries  of 
civilization  which  she  had  left  behind. 
For  the  most  part  of  the  year  she  lived 
with  an  uncle  in  Kensington ;  and  his  idea 
of  domestic  happiness  was  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  "Honest  roast  beef  on  good 
British  china ! "  She  had  lost  both  her 
parents  when  she  was  ten  years  old;  and 
while  she  had  never  known  real  poverty, 
nevertheless  a  good  middle  class  economy 
had  attended  her  education  and  the  sub- 
sequent years.  She  was  sensible  enough 
to  make  no  complaint  of  it ;  and  while  she 
had  a  small  income  in  her  own  right,  she 
recognized  her  indebtedness  to  relatives 
upon  whom  she  had  no  real  claim.  It 
is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  Daphne  ever 
took  much  accotmt  of  her  surroundings. 
She  was,  as  her  imcle  told  her,  the  oddest 
mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal 
he  had  ever  come  across.  Willing  to 
humor  both  his   eccentricities    and    her 
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j?randfather's,  her  real  life  was  spent  in  a 
world  apart  from  them,  a  dream  world  of 
her  own  creating.  She  did  not  covet 
riches-^f ar  from  it ;  a  strain  of  some  Celt- 
ic romance,  inherited  and  ineradicable, 
enacted  for  her  a  hundred  dramas  of  which 
she  was  the  heroine.  She  would  sleep  to 
dream  of  moated  castles  and  pursuing 
knights.  Waking,  she  would  imagine  her- 
self the  mistress  of  the  arts,  the  mistress 
of  the  theater;  now  a  great  singer,  now  a 
great  actress,  the  recipient  of  profound 
homage  and  the  object  of  the  people's 
plaudits.  The  same  untrained  magina- 
tion  wrote  for  her  a  young  girFs  creed  of 
love.  Some  day,  she  said,  out  of  the  un- 
known the  man  would  come  and  end  the 
monotony  of  the  suburban  life.  She  felt 
she  was  bom  to  some  great  position,  and 
ultimately  would  win  it.  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  her  girlhood  lost  none  of  its  at- 
tractiveness. She  was  sympathetic  to  the 
last  degrree;  had  a  woman's  tenderness  for 
those  who  suffered;  a  woman's  unselfish- 
ness and  winning  gentleness.  With 
vanity,  as  the  word  is  commonly  under- 
stood, none  might  charge  her.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  she  knew  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful; but  she  never  ceased  to  tell  herself 
that  some  great  event  would  change  the 
course  of  her  life;  and  when  it  was  so 
changed,  she  accepted  the  day  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Daphne  did  not  like  the  maid  fussing 
about  her ;  perhaps  the  size  of  the  room  at 
Sonning  Court  somewhat  awed  her;  but 
she  dressed,  nevertheless,  with  a  matter  of 
fact  routine,  and  acted  the  part  as  though 
she  had  been  born  to  it. 

"  I  came  away  in  a  great  hurry.  My 
servant,  I  fear,  has  packed  very  badly. 
Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Hatton  intended  this 
quite  as  a  surprise  party,  did  he  not?" 
she  asked  the  maid,  while  she  put  on  a 
dress  which  Beryl  afterwards  declared  was 
the  "  most  sweetest "  thing  she  had  ever 
seen.  The  girl,  however,  understanding 
the  situation  perfectly,  and  being  quite 
used  to  this  kind  of  storj',  would  not  hear 
of  apologies. 

"  And  I  don't  wonder,  miss."  was  her 
brisk  reply.  "  What  with  the  silver  they 
put  in  the  bags  nowadays,  and  all  the 
silly  things  that  nobody  ever  wants,  really 
I  am  surprised  that  ladies  can  travel  at 
all!  Will  you  have  the  white  gloves  or 
the  pink?  And  shall  I  borrow  the  tongs 
from  down  stairs?" 

Daphne  said  that  she  would  have  the 
white  gloves,  and  she  had  no  need  of  the 
tongs.  Her  Jiair,  indeed,  was  nature's 
dower;  it  covered  her  like  a  veil  when  she 


let  it  down,  and  she  invariably  lost  her 
temper  when  trying  to  put  it  up.  She 
was  anxious  tonight  to  look  her  best,  and 
yet  found  herself  unable  to  make "  the  . 
effort.  The  immense  house,  with  all  its 
suggestion  of  wealth  and  tradition,  the 
maid  watching  her,  warred  upon  her  nat- 
ural energy  and  stifled  it.  The  prying 
eyes  of  the  girl  seemed  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  turned.  And  Daphne  was 
always  conscious  of  that  great  event  which 
must  happen  presently.  The  master  of 
the  house,  she  said,  would  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife.  His  wealth  would  become  her 
wealth;  the  home  which  now  awed  her 
would,  in  its  turn,  acknowledge  her.  A 
vista  of  a  splendid  future  opened  to  her 
eyes  and  kept  her  dreaming.  She  would 
have  been  ver>'  late  for  dinner  but  for  her 
grandfather's  knock,  and  the  old  fellow's 
timid  request  that  she  would  tie  a  bow  for 
him. 

"  My  poor  old  fingers  never  can  do  it. 
Daphne,"  he  said  apologetically;  "and, 
really,  I  am  frightened  to  trouble  the 
gentleman — ahem! — who  brings  me  my 
hot  water." 

Daphne  took  the  bow  in  her  nimble 
fingers  and  tied  it  cunningly.  She  dusted 
the  old  gentleman's  collar  and  turned  it 
down  lovingly.  The  pin  which  should 
keep  the  tie  from  climbing  up  the  back 
of  his  head  was  pressed  tonight  with 
trembling  fingers.  Even  the  old  Don  per- 
ceived her  agitation  and  spoke  to  her  with 
some  kindness. 

"  You  are  really  very,  very  beautiful. 
Daphne !  "  he  said. 

She  kissed  him  very  gratefully,  and 
went  back  to  have  one  more  look  in  the 
glass.  The  maid  had  left  them  at  this 
time  and  they  were  alone. 

"  Can  you  believe  it.  Daddy  "  (she  al- 
ways called  him  that) — "can  vou  believe 
it's  all  real  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  was  no  dreamer — 
besides,  he  had  been  in  the  river  that 
morning. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  surprising,"  he 
confessed ;  "and  I  hope  I  shall  take  no 
hurt  from  it."  And  then,  as  though  he 
realized  what  Daphne  meant,  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  I  shall  be  all 
alone,  my  dear — all  alone  now !  " 

She  answered  him  with  one  of  those 
wayward  gestures  always  irresistible  and 
not  to  be  answered. 

"  You  couldn't  be  pathetic  if  you  tried. 
Daddy!"  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  "You 
know  you  like  it!  Why,  think  what  a 
dinner  you  and  the  books  will  have  to- 
gether!" 


(To  he  continued,) 
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The  Fortunes  of  Football 


BY  EUSTACE  CLAVER/NG. 


FBALL    HAS    DEVELOPED    FROM    A    CRUDE    VILLAGERS* 

E   RENOWNED   FOR   RIOTS,  AND   BANNED  BY   THE   ENG- 

KING    AND   HIS    PARLIAMENT,   TO  ONE    OF    THE    MOST 

NTIFIC  OF  SPORTS-IT  HAS  A  LONG  AND  INTERESTING 

HISTORY  OF  MORE  THAN  EIGHT  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


THE  comparative  anti(iiiity  of  the 
games  of  golf  and  football  is  a 
matter  of  discussion  whose  authorita- 
tive settlement  never  can  be  obtained 
in  this  age  of  addueible  evidence.  Two 
grave  schools  of  archaeologists  have  de- 
bated the  matter;  the  one,  arguing  that 
man  as  a  prehistoric  animal  was  de- 
pendent upon  a  club  for  his  support, 
has  decided  that  golf — the  game  with 
the  clul) — is  the  older;  the  other,  start- 
ing with  the  premise  that  the  sport  with 
the  less  apparatus  must  be  the  earlier 
in  evolution,  has  given  the  award  for  age 
to  football.  And  so  it  is  that  none  can 
today  determine  whether  the  first  nian 
took  his  pleasure  by  kicking  a  rounded 
object  in  front  of  him  or  by  slogging  at 
it  with  his  kitlhan. 

Without  desiring  to  implicate  one- 
Hclf  in  an  antiquarian  discussion  of 
such  bitterness,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  primitive  man,  being  unpro- 
vided with  boots  or  sandals,  and  the 
balls  at  his  disposal  being  of  a  hard  and 
uncompromising  texture,  probably  con- 
tented himself  with  propelling  small  ob- 
jects with  his  crutch  or  walking  cane. 
To  the  unbiased  Scottish  observer  it 
would  appear  that  golf,  hockey,  and  the 
kindred  games  were  older  than  football. 
However  it  be,  the  latter  game  has  come 
down  to  us  with  a  sutliciently  impres- 
sive pedigree  to  justify  it  of  its  re- 
spectability. 

THE  BEGINNINGS   OF   FOOTBALL. 

The  (treeks  with  their  harpaston  and 
the  Romans  with  their  follis  played  ball 
games  which  contained  certain  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  most  carefully 
coded  modern  games,  and  the  villagers 
of  England  have  played  football  since 
the  good    people  of  Chester  used   the 


head  of  a  captured  Dane  as  the  ball. 
Since   these    frolics  of  our   rude  fore- 
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fathers  we  have  developed  a  game 
hedged  about  with  rules  and  bylaws, 
one  of  the  most  highly  organized  sports 
in  existence. 

As^  early  as  the  twelfth  century  ref- 
erence is  made  in  contemporary  English 
records  to  the  game.  In  1314  Edward 
11  decreed  that  *' forasmuch  as  there  is 
great  noise  in  the  city  caused  by  hus- 
tling over  large  balls  from  which  many 
evils  might  arise  which  God  forbid;  we 
command  and  forbid  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  such 
game  to  be  used  in  the  city  in  future/' 
But  it  demanded  a  stouter  man  than  the 
king  who  fled  before  the  Scots  at  Ban- 
nockburn  to  put  down  the  game.  In 
1349  Edward  III  is  found  complaining 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London  that  "the 
skill  at  shooting  with  arrows  was  al- 
most totally  laid  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  various  useless  and  unlawful  games." 
Edward  gave  his  people  a  sufficiency  of 
fighting,  and  during  his  reign  the  mimic 
hattle  of  the  football  field  failed  of  pop- 
ularity. It  was  within  the  same  cen- 
tury, however,  that  Richard  II  passed  a 
statute  against  the  playing  at  such  '*  im- 
portune games";  and  in  1401  Henry 
IV  reenacted  the  same  statute.  In 
that  fifteenth  century  the  Stewarts, 
north  of  the  English  border,  likewise 
were  inveighing  against  the  game. 
James  III  did  his  utmost  to  foster  the 
love  of  archery  and  warlike  exercises  in 
place  of  the  games  the  people  loved, 
in  1457  he  ordered  that  "  footballe  and 
golfe  be  utterly  cryit  down";  and,  in 
1491,  even  James  IV,  the  sports  lover, 
was  constrained  to  order  that  "in  na 
place  of  this  real  me  ther  be  used  futc- 
ball,  golfe,  or  other  sik  unprofitable 
sportes."  Despite  these  and  the  many 
statutes  that  followed  them,  the  people 
still  played  their  games  in  the  country 
towns  and  villages,  even  in  the  sacred 
streets  of  London  itself.  It  was  in  l.'iOS 
that  Barclay  wrote: 

The  sturdie  plowman,  Instie,  strong,  and  bold, 
Chrercometh  the  winter  with  driving  the  foote-ball, 
Forgetting  labour  and  many  a  grievous  fall. 

"UPPIES"   VERSUS   ^'dOWNIES.** 

The  game  in  those  days  was  as  lively 
and  as  dangerous  as  any  of  its  more 
civilized  successors.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
in  his  "  Boke,  called  the  Governour," 
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dcscri  1)0(1  it  as  a  game  *'  to  ho  utterly 
ai)jocted  of  all  noble  men  whoroin  is 
nothing  but  beastlie  furie  and  extromo 
violence  whereof  procedeth  hurto."' 
The  game  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
utterly  destitute  of  science  as  of  rule. 
In  its  old  form  it  may  be  soon  still  in 
certain  of  tl)o  old  border  villages  of 
Scotland — in  Jedburgh,  in  Ancrum, 
and  in  Yetholm.  In  these  towns,  on 
one  day  of  the  year  set  apart  for  the 
])laying  of  the  "  ba',"  the  people  assem- 
ble in  the  market  ])laco.    Th^provosJ  or 
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THE    OLD    TIME    GAME    OP    FOOTBALL   WITH   AN   UNUMITED    NUMBER  OP   PLAYERS    ON   EACH   SIDE,   AND 

WITH   NO  RULES   EXCEPT  TO   GET  THE   BALL  TO  THE   ENEMIES*   GOAU 

From  a  drawing^  by  Robert  Cruikshnuk^  published  in  1827. 


.fife  senior  baillie  throws  into  tlie  air  Uie 
''  ba'/'  gaily  bedecked  with  ribbons,  jjind 
the  population  divides  itself  in  pursuit 
according  to  the  situation  of  their birthr 
place  within  the  parish.  The  town  usu; 
ally  divides  into  the  Uppies  and  the 
Downies,  .  the  object  being  for  the 
Tippies  triumphantly  to  carry  the  ball 
to  the  goal  in  the  territory  of  the 
Downies,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  game  is  played  there  is  endless 
opportunity  for  disaster.  The  ball  is 
now  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  struggling  mob  of  partisans, 
now  in  the  river  or  the  village  pond, 
anon  in  a  churchyard  or  a  factory  court. 
Wherever  it  goes  the  crowd  follows, 
kicking,  throwing,  helping  along  to  the 
desired  goal.  The  goals  may  be  a 
church  wall,  a  stream,  or 
the  ramparts  of  an  abbey 
— their  location  has  been 
handed  down  from  father 
to  son  since  ever  the  burgh 
was  founded,  and  no  man 
knows  the  occasion  of 
their  first  choosing. 

In  this  old  village  game 
of  *M)a'"  thegreat  strategy     /^r^£^ 
was    to    secrete    the    ball      "  ^"^-^ 


and  so  smuggle  it  in  safety  to  the  goal. 
In  one  such  game,  while  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  the  ball  pitched  over  the 
intervening  houses  from  an  adjoining 
street  into  a  little  knot  of  boys  busily 
making  snowballs.  Too  young  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  contest,  they  yet 
possessed  all  the  traditional  partisan- 
ship of  their  end  of  the  town.  They 
were  Uppies,  and  the  Downie  goal  lay 
not  far  from  them  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  hill.  Rapidly  rolling  the  ball 
along  the  roadway,  they  had  a  respect- 
able snowball  to  show  the  perspiring 
players  as  they  dashed  through  the 
nearest  alleyway.  Busily  they  rolled, 
and  shoved,  and  heaved,  the  while  the 
others  searched,  till  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  incline,  down  which  they 
hurled  the  snowball  to  the 
kirk  wall  beneath,  against 
which  it  broke  and  re- 
vealed the  "  ba'  "—a  goal 
for  the  Uppies! 

Over  such  obstacles  as 
h  o  u  s*e  s  and  churches, 
through  rushing  streams 
and  ice  bound  ponds,  it  is 
little  wonder  the  players 
met    with    accidents    that 
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startled  the  knightly 
onlookers.     Most 
modern    commenta- 
tors, however,  have 
made  the  mistake  of 
confounding      these 
bruises,    sprains, 
contusions,  fractures 
with  the  cause  of  the 
riots  which    so   fre- 
([uently  followed  tlie 
game.  Kven  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  made  the 
mistake  of  blaming  the  accidents  of  play 
for  the  "  rancour  and  malice  which  do 
remain  with   them   that  be  wounded.'* 
The  fact  is,  these  were  the  consequences 
of  the  bitter  local  jealousies  aroused  by 
the  contest  between  two  parties  whose 
opposition  was  a  matter  of  birthright, 
not  of  the  buffetings,  which  English- 
men never  yet  complained  of  in  honest 
sport. 

A  REFORMER  OF   1583. 

It  is  true  that  Stubbes,  the  soul 
troubled  author  of  an  "  Anatomic  of 
Abuses  in  the  Eealme  of  England,'' 
writing  in  1583,  deliberately  character- 
ized football  as  a  "  develishe  pastime." 
His  account  of  the  game  as  then  played 
almost  justifies  him  of  his  strenuous 
hinguage : 

Lord,  remove  these  exercises  from  the  Sabaoth. 
Any  exercise  which  withdraweth  from  godlinesse, 
either  upon  the  Sabaoth  or  any  other  day,  is  wicked 
and  to  be  forbidden.  Now  who  is  so  grosly  blihde 
that  seeth  not  that  these  aforesaid  exercises  not 
only  withdraw  ns  from  godlinesse  and  virtue,  but  also 
haile  and  allure  us  to  wickednesse  and  sin  ?  For  as 
concerning  football  playing  I  protest  unto  you  that 
it  may  rather  be  called  a  f riendlie  kinde  of  fyghte 
than  a  play  or  recreation— a  bloody  and  murthering 
practice  than  a  f elowly  sport  or  pastime.  For  dooth 
not  everyone  lye  in  waight  for  his  adversarie,  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  him  and  picke  him  on  his  nose, 
though  it  be  on  hard  stones,  on  ditch  or  dale,  on 
valley  or  hill,  or  Whatever  place  soever  it  be  he 
careth  not,  so  he  have  him  downe  :  and  he  that  can 
serve  the  most  of  this  fashion  he  is  counted  the 
only  fellow,  and  who  but  he?  So  that  by  this 
means  sometimes  their  necks  are  broken,  sometimes 
their  backs,  sometimes  their  legs,  sometimes  their 
armes,  sometimes  their  noees  gush  out  with  blood, 
sometimes  their  eyes  start  out,  and  sometimes  hurte 
in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  But  whosoever 
scapeth  away  the  best  goeth  not  scot  free,  but  is 
either  forewounded,  craised,  or  bruised,  so  as  he 
dyeth  of  it  or  else  scapeth  very  hardlie ;  and  no 
nenraile,  for  they  have  the  sleights  to  meet  one  be- 
twixt two,  to  dash  him  against  the  hart  with  their 
elbowee,  to  butt  him  under  the  short  ribs  with  their 
griped  fists,  and  with  their  knees  to  catch  him  on 
the  hip  and  picke  him  on  his  neck,  with  a  hundred 


such  murthering  devices.  And  hereof  groweth  envy, 
rancour,  and  malice,  and  sometimes  brawling,  mur- 
ther,  homicide,  and  great  effusion  of  blood,  as  ex- 
perience daily  teacheth.  Is  this  murthering  play 
now  an  exercise  for  the  Sabaoth  day  ?  • 

They  were  hardy  sons  of  Britain  who 
took  pleasure  in  such  "  murthering 
play  "  as  was  the  game  described  by  the 
Elizabethan  Mr.  Stubbes! 

THE  GAME   OF   "bALOUN." 

A  game  different  from  the  football  of 
the  village  partisans  was  the  game  of 
**  baloun  "  played  in  the  streets  of  the 
larger   towns  and  cities.     This   is  best 
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described  in  the  words 
of  the  Royalist  poet, 
Edmund  Waller,  who 
accords  it  its  proper 
place  among  the  sports 
of  winter: 
And  now  in  winter  when  men 

kill  the. fat  swine. 
They  get  the  bladder  and  blow 

it  great,'  and  then 
With  many  beans  and  peasen  put  therein 
It  rattleth,  soundeth,  and  shineth  clere  and  fayre. 
WhUe  it  is  thrown  and  caste  up  in  the  ayre 
Each  one  contendeth  and  hath  a  great  delite 
With  foot  and  with  hand  the  bladder  for  to  smite. 
If  it  fall  to  ground  they  lift  it  up  again, 
And  this  way  to  labour  they  count  it  no  payne. 

Of  this  game — the  precursor  of  the 
English  Association  game — M.  Misson, 
whose  ^^  Memo  ires  ei  Observations  faites 
par  an  Votjageury"  published  in  Paris 
in  1698,  afford  much  interesting  in- 
formation of  the  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  writes:  ' 

En  kiver  le  Football  ut  un  exercise  utile  et  char- 
mant,  Cest  un  balon  de  euir,  gros  eomme  la  tite 
et  rempli  de  vent ;  eela  Me  halotte  avee  le  pied  dans 
let  rues  par  eelui  qui  le  peut  attraper ;  il  n'y  a 
point  d^autre  teienee. 

The  game  which  appealed  to  the 
Frenchman  as  "  charming "  was  very 
different  from  that  rough  sport  of  the 
country  towns  and  villages  which  grew 
into  the  British  Rugby  Union  game, 
and  which  Carew,  in  1602,  described: 

That  company  which  can  catch  or.  carry  the  ball 
by  force  or  slight  to  the  place  assigned  gaineth  the 
victory.  Such  as  see  where  the  ball  is  played  give 
notice  by  crying  *  Ware  east ! '  *  Ware  west ! '  as  the 
same  is  carried.  The  hurlers  take  their  way  over 
hilles,  dales,  hedges,  ditches,  yea  and  thorow  briars, 
mires,  plashes  ai^  rivers  whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall 
sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty  lie  tugging 
together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratch- 
ing  for  the  ball.  ^ 

ASSOCIATION  AND  RUGBY  UNION. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  football 
has  invariably  languished  when  the 
young  men  of  the  country  went  to  war, 
and  has  become  rampant  again 
in  times  of  peace.  Throughout 
the  weary  yearsof  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  game  almost  died  out 
in  England.  It  was  not  until  the 
fifties,  when  the  country  had  en- 
joyed a  long  period  of  peace,  that 
it  was  revived  by  the  public 
schools  of  England.  In  those  days  each 
school  played  according  to  its  own  rules 
shaped  to  meet  the  topographical  re- 
quirements  of   its    playground.     Eton, 


Harrow,  Westminster, 
ChaMerhouse,  and  Win- 
chester all  played  modi- 
fications of  the  game 
now  known  as  Associa- 
tion, while  Rugby,  Clif- 
ton, Marlborough,  and 
Cheltenham  played 
modifications  of  the 
Rugby  game. 
The  inherent  difference  between 
these  two  games  is  that  in  the  Associa- 
tion game  no  player  is  permitted  to  lay 
a  hand  upon  the  ball  except  the  goal 
keeper,  and  that  all  passing,  propelling, 
and  "  shooting "  of  the  ball  must  be 
done  with  the  feet;  in  the  Rugby  Union 
game  the  ball  can  be  carried  by  the 
player  and  passed  by  the  hand,  while 
players  can  be  tackled  and  thrown. 
These  distinctions  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
various  schools'  playgrounds.  Rugby 
possessed  a  large,  grassy  playing  field 
in  which  falls  were  of  little  account, 
while  Charterhouse  and  Westminster 
had  nothing  but  their  paved  cloisters, 
and  Winchester  its  narrow  strips  of  turf 
around  the  edge  of  the  "  Meads." 

In  1871  the  Rugby  Union  was 
formed,  and  the  rules  of  the  running 
and  tackling  game  were  properly  codi- 
fied. Previously,  in  1863,  the  followers 
of  the  dribbling  game  had  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  and  had 
codified  the  laws  of  the  association 
game.  These  original  laws  have  under- 
gone considerable  modification  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  but  the  outstanding 
differences  between  the  games  remain 
unaltered. 

AMERICAN   AND  AUSTRALIAN   POOTBALU 

Subsequent  to  the  formation  of  these 
two  societies,  the  game  was  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Australian  fields, 
and  a  game  was  designed  which  per- 
mitted a  man  to  run  with 
the  ball  for  a  given  dis- 
tance, when  he  must 
bounce  it  or  pa*Js  to  an- 
other player.  It  was  a 
sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  English 
games.  In  the  United 
States  a  form  of  the 
Rugby  game  was  adopted^      ^ 
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and  has  become  immensely  popular.  It 
is  today  the  winter  sport  at  all  the  uni- 
versities. Kecognizing  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  game,  the  Americans  have 
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developed  it  farther  than  any  European 
nation.  As  played  here,  it  demands  a 
study  of  tactics,  of  combinations,  of 
signal  codes  and  rush  organizations, 
that  is  as  complicated  as  that  for  an 
army  officer.  And  yet  the  most  scien- 
tific game  between  Harvard  and  Yale  is 
a  very  evident  evolution  from  the  old 
village  game  of  England.     Every  ele- 


ment of  the  orig- 
inal game  has 
been  emphasized 
and  specialized 
till  the  present 
day  game  has  be- 
come as  much 
an  exposition  of 
brain  as  an  exer- 
cise of  muscle. 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
staid  old  phil- 
osopher, realized  the  point  of  the  game 
when  he  wrote : 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  weather, 
And  if,  by  mis-chance,  you  should  happen  to  fall. 

There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumble  on 
heather, 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  of  football. 

Long  ago  the  value  of  football  as  a 
prelude  to  military  training  was  re- 
marked. Carew,  in  1602,  in  his  "  Sur- 
vey of  (.'ornwall,"  records: 

The  play  is  verilie  both  rude  and  rough,  yet  such 
as  is  not  destitute  of  policies  in  some  sort  resem- 
bling the  feats  of  war  ;  for  you  shall  have  comi»anies 
laid  out  before  on  the  one  side  to  encounter  them 
that  come  with  the  ball,  and  of  the  other  party  to 
succour  them  in  the  manner  of  a  fore-wai^.  The 
ball  in  this  play  may  be  compared  to  an  infernal 
spirit,  for  whatsoever  catcheth  it  fareth  straight- 
ways  like  a  madman  struggling  and  fighting  with 
those  that  go  about  to  hold  him  ;  no  sooner  is  the 
ball  gone  from  him  than  he  resigneth  this  fury  to 
the  next  receiver  and  himself  becometh  peaceable 
as  before.  I  cannot  well  resolve  whether  I  should 
the  more  commend  this  game  for  its  manhood  and 
exercise  or  condemn  it  for  the  boisterousness  and 
harm  which  it  begetteth. 

One  result  of  the  painful  contusions 
necessarily  arising  from  the  sudd(,»n 
tackling  of  men  at  full  rush,  the  throw- 
ing of  them  upon  unreceptive  Mother 
Earth,  and  the  colliding  of  two  heavy 
men  dashing  madly  onward  in  different 
directions,  has  been  the  adoption  of  pro- 
tective armor.  In  the  British  Kugby 
game,  until  recently,  the  players  wore 
nothing  but  jersey,  breeches,  and  heavy 
soled  shoes.  Of  late  years  they  have 
added  shin  guards  and  maul  caps.  As>o- 
ciation  players  have  always  worn  shin 
guards.  In  this  country  the  amount  of 
padding  worn  by  the  players  to  protect 
every  l)ony  angle  is  remarkable  to  an 
Englishman,  and  eloquent  of  the  stren- 
uous nature  of  the  American  game. 
That  every  ounce  of  it  is  needed  may  be 
gathertnl  from  a  view  of  any  one  of  the 
college  games.  Yet  are  not  these  in- 
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lierently  batl  things.  They  are  the  tax 
youth  willingly  pays  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  strength,  speed,  and  agility. 
Years  ago,  hefore  football  had  become  a 
**  gentleman's  game,"  the  young  men  of 
the  age  found  their  relief  in  duels,  in 
street  fights,  in  the  "  boxing  of  the 
watch."  Football  has  been  a  rough  re- 
former, but  a  zealous. 

In  England  professionalism  in  foot- 
ball was  unknown  until  the  formation  of 
the  Rugby  Union  and  the  Association. 
For  long  it  was  confined  to  the  Associa- 
tion game,  which  afiforded  better  oppor- 
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tunity  of  exploitation  than  that  played 
under  theKugby  code.  In  the  last  dozen 
years,  however,  the  strictly  amateur 
rating  of  the  players  has  been  in  great 
part  dropped,  and  players  in  all  the 
first  .class  Association  clubs  receive  pay. 
The  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  (|uality 
of  the  play,  but  sadly  to  deteriorate  the 
standing  of  the  players.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  regret  the  old  days  of  the 
free  game  when  men  played  for  exercise 
and  sport,  not  for  remuneration.  The 
commercial  spirit  has  entered  into  and 
has  dominated  even  the  football  field. 
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The  Barren  Lands  of  America. 

BY  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 


FULLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  NATURALLY  ARID-OF  THAT  BARREN  SPACE  PROBABLY 
A  HUNDRED  MILLION  ACRES  CAN  BE  MADE  FRUITFUL  BY  MEANS 
OF  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS-THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOW  SEEKING 
OUT  SUITABLE  SITES  FOR  DAMS  IN  ORDER  TO  RECLAIM  LANDS 
NOT   PERMANENTLY    BARREN. 


OF  the  three  inillion  square  miles  of 
land  in  the  United  States,  c'x- 
eluding  Alaska  and  the  islands,  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  are  arid. 
Much  of  this  vast  area  must  ever  remain 
unproductive,  because  it  is  either  too 
rocky  and  barren  ever  to  be  worth  culti- 
vating, or  because  it  lies  at  elevations 
too  high  for  successful  tillage.  The 
greater  part  of  it,  however,  lies  at  con- 
venient altitudes  and  consists  of  rich 
soil,  needing  only  water  to  make  it  equal 
<>r  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
ultivated  lands  of  the  Ignited  States, 
^ut  much  even  of  this  available  land 


must  always  continue  arid,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  enough  water  to 
supply  it,  nor  ever  will  be.  If  all  the 
rain  that  falls  upon  the  Western  hills 
could  be  utilized  in  the  most  economical 
way  and  at  the  most  suitable  times,  still 
more  than  half  the  arid  land  would  re- 
ipain  unwatcred.  When  it  is  considered 
that  certainly  half,  and  probably  three 
fourths,  of  this  rainfall  must  always  be 
lost  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  available  land  can  ever  be  utilized. 
But  even  with  all  these  deductions, 
the  area  naturally  arid   whJ4?h  can,  be 
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reclaimed  is  vast  in  extent,  amounting, 
according  to  various  estimates,  to  from 
seventy  million  to  one  hundred  million 
acres — an  empire  larger  than  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania combined.  About  seven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  this 
is  already  under  irrigation,  utilizing 
practically  all  the  water  available  under 
present  methods.  To  reclaim  the  rest, 
ii  will  be  necessary  to  build  storage 
reservoirs,  in  which  the  spring  floods 
that  now  run  to  waste  can  be  impounded 
and  preserved  against  the  time  of  need. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE   EXPERIMENT. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail, 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  at  least, 
that  the  West  is  demanding  that  Con- 
gress shall  inaugurate  a  policy  which  has 
been  imperfectly  tested 
and  may  or  may  not 
succeed,  but  which  will, 
in  any  case,  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Than 
this  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 
Irrigation  is  neither 
new  nor  untried.  The 
United  States  today 
has  a  larger  area  re- 
ceiving artificial  water 
supply  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  except 
India;  and  the  total  an- 
nual expense  to  the 
government  is  restricted 
to  the  sum  received  an- 
nually from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  —  a  sum 
now  less  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and 
steadily  decreasing  as 
the  available  lands  are 
taken  up.  This  sum 
can  l>e  augmented  only 
by  rendering  salable 
lands  now  valueless 
through  lack  of  water, 
80  that  the  net  cost  to 
the  government  of  a 
storage  system  will  be 
the  comparatively  small 
sum  it  would  hence- 
forth derive  from  the 
sales  of  its  lands  if  not 
irrigated.   The  bill  now 


pending  provides  specifically  that  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  shall  pro- 
ceed only  so  fast  as  funds  from  sales  of 
public  lands  are  available  for  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  private  capital 
should  undertake  this  work.  First,  the 
government  owns  most  of  the  land  to 
be  irrigated,  and  will  be  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary; it  owns  forty  three  per  cent  of 
all  the  area  of  California,  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  Colorado,  eighty  two  per  cent  of 
Wyoming,  eighty  four  per  cent  of  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  Utah. 

Only  the  government  can  control 
streams  that  flow  through  two  or  more 
States,  as  nearly  all  streams  of  ahy  ac- 
count do,  while  some  traverse  half  a 
dozen.  If  the  people  of  one  State  im- 
pound or  divert  the  waters  of  an  in- 


DIAMOND     DRILL    OUTFIT,   BY     MEANS   OF    WHICH     EXP1A)RATI0NS     ARE 

MADE  TO   DETERMINE  THE    LEVEL    OF   SOLID    BED    ROCK    FOR   THE 
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terstate  river,  those  of  the  next  State 
are  certain  to  protest.  Colorado  and 
Kansas  are  now  hotly  litigating  over  the 
right  of  the  former  to  use  up  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  thus 
rendering  Kansas  farms  worthless. 
Similar  conditions  would  prevail  else- 
where were  it  not  that  capitalists  have 
])een  frightened  off  by  threats  of  litiga- 
tion and  have  refrained  from  building 
works  ardently  desired  by  the  local  com- 
munity. 

By  adding  the  cost  of  the  reservoir 
to  the  price  of  the  land,  the  govern- 
ment can  guard  against  bad  debts  as  no 
one  else  can ;  it  can  afford  to  wait  much 
longer  for  returns  from  its  investment 
than  can  private  companies;  and,  finally, 
it  will  be  free  from  most  of  the  ruinous 
and  often  preposterous  suits  against 
which  all  reservoir  companies  have  had 
to  contend. 

Even  where  no  interstate  questions 
are  involved,  the  objections  to  private 
reservoirs  are  great.  Every  little  stream 
throughout  the  West  is  already  utilized 
by  people  who  live  along  its  banks  or  on 
(^anals  fed  from  it.  To  preserve  their 
vested  rights,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ilow 
at  low  water  stage — when  water  is  most 
needed — shall  not  be  obstructed.  That 
is  to  say,  during  the  dry  season  no  addi- 
tional water  must  be  held  back  by  the 
reservoir;  an  amount  equal  to  that  com- 
ing in  at  its  upper  end  must  be  allowed 
to  escape  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  this  amount  accurately,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  persuade  people 
below,  who  are  depending  on  it  for  their 
very  subsistence,  that  they  are  getting 
all  they  are  entitled  to.  Only  the  gov- 
ernment, which  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
favoring  one  farmer  over  another,  can 
adjust  this  delicate  matter  with  any 
hope  of  satisfaction  to  those  whom  it 
serves. 

The  fact  that  all  the  arid  land  can 
never  be  irrigated  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind.  Every  reservoir,  like  every 
stream  of  today,  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  semi  arid  land  which  will  get 
some  water,  but  never  enough  at  its  time 
of  greatest  need;  the  reservoirs  will 
merely  convert  millions  of  acres  in  the 
present  fringe — and  beyond  it — into 
valuable  land,  and  create  new  fringes 
further  awav. 


Without  storage  reservoirs  the  con- 
quest of  the  arid  lands  must  stop,  be- 
cause without  them  the  available  water 
supply  is  now  practically  all  appropri- 
ated. In  most  States  ditch  building  has 
outrun  settlement.  If  water  be  su])- 
plied,  ditches  now  existing  in  Colorado 
will  irrigate  half  as  much  land  again  as 
they  do  at  present;  those  in  Nebraska 
twice  as  much;  those  in  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona three  times  as  much;  and  those 
in  Wyoming  four  times  as  much.  Alto- 
gether, over  four  million  acres  in  the 
States  named  can  be  irrigated  without 
building  another  mile  of  ditch — if  only 
water  can  be  obtained.  And  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  years  to  come!  The 
average  flow  in  June  in  the  West  is  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  in  July  and  Au- 
gust; there  is  too  much  in  the  former 
month  and  too  little  in  the  latter.  The 
difficulty  is  in  saving  it.  Theoretically, 
this  is  easy  enough.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  find  a  stream  running  through 
a  canyon  which,  higher  up,  opens  out 
into  a  valley  wide  enough  for  a  reser- 
voir ;  to  throw  a  dam  across  it  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  thus  stopping  the  water 
and  creating  a  lake;  and  to  provide 
means  to  let  the  water  escape  as  it  is 
needed.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Un- 
fortunately, things  seldom  work  out 
quite  so  easily  in  practice. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION   OP  A  DAM. 

In  the  first  place,  while  sites  that  ap- 
pear satisfactory  are  plentiful  enough, 
those  that  are  really  so  are  much  rarer 
than  might  be  supposed.  They  mu^t 
not  be  too  far  up  stream  or  they  will 
fail  to  catch  the  full  product  of  the 
water  shed,  nor  too  far  down  stream  or 
the  channel  will  be  so  wide  that  the  cost 
of  the  dam  will  be  prohibitory.  Then 
they  must  be  large  enough  to  impoun<l 
all  the  available  water  without  requir- 
ing too  high — and  costly — a  dam.  Many 
.sites  that  look  level  to  eyes  accustomed 
to  the  sharp  slopes  of  the  hills  really 
have  a  considerable  rise:  thus  a  valley 
that  looks  as  though  it  would  produce  a 
lake  several  miles  long  if  barred  with  a 
sixty  foot  dam  will  often  turn  out  on 
closer  investigation  to  produce  only  one 
fourth  of  that. 

The  next  matter  is  to  determine  how 
much  water  there  is  to  inippund.    It  is 
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ridiculous  to  build  a  one  hundred  foot 
dam  when  a  forty  foot  one  will  hold  all 
the  water  that  is  avaihihle.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  careful  measurements  extend- 
ing over  at  least  one  full  year  are  a])so- 
lutely  necessary.  Testimony  from  peo- 
ple living  along  the  banks  is  worse  than 
useless  jjnless  systematic  record^  have 
been  kept.  In  several  instances,  where 
works  based  on  such  evidence  were  hur- 
ried to  completion  without  testing,  the 
high  dry  walls  of  the  dams  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  folly  of  their  builders. 
When  these  preliminaries  have  been 


established,  the  (juestion  of  foundation 
must  be  considered.  Since  water  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  the  weight  on 
the  lower  courses  of  the  dam  is  equal  to 
the  weight  on  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir. It  follows  that  all  joints  between 
the  dam  and  its  foundations  and  abut- 
ments must  be  absolutely  water  tight; 
permit  the  merest  trickle  to  get 
through,  and  all  too  soon  there  will  be 
a  hole  and  then  a  catastrophe.  Conse- 
quently, the  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions must  ])e  carried  down  until  solid 
bed  rock,  free  from  cracks  and  fissures. 
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is  reached.  Similarly,  cuts  for  the  abut- 
ments must  be  sunk  well  into  the  walls 
of  the  canyon.  These  requirements 
necessitate  searches,  sometimes  pro- 
longed ones,  for  the  proper  spot.  ^ 


held  in  position  hy  bracing  instead  of 
by  piled  rocks.  Timber  dams  are  for 
small  reservoirs,  and  are  considered  as 
temporary  structures. 

There  are  in   the  United   States   at 


THE    OUTLET    TOWER    AT  THE    SWEETWATER  DAM,   CAUFORNIA,  ONE    OF    THE    FIVE    STORAGE 
DAMS  OWNED  BY   PRIVATE  CAPrTAL   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


After  this  site  is  found,  it  is  often 
]iecessary  to  divert  the  river  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  accumulation  of  sand  and 
boulders  which  is  sure  to  be  there,  in 
depth  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Sometimes  this  debris  can 
be  cleared  away  by  means  of  hydraulic 
power,  when  the  loose  sand  and  boul- 
ders are  expelled  by  water  directed  with 
enormous  force  from  hydraulic  pipes. 

After  all  this  preliminary  work,comes 
the  actual  construction.  Dams  may  be 
built  of  masonry  laid  in  courses;  of 
loose  stone  with  a  watertight  partition 
running  down  through  it ;  of  steel,  tim- 
ber, or  even  of  earth.  Masonry  dams 
are,  of  course,  the  best  and  the  costliest. 
Xext  in  order  of  merit  are  rock  filled 
dams,  which  have  a  masonry  face  with  a 
loose  rock  backing;  after  these  come 
dams  constructed  of  a  steel  plate  coated 
with  asphalt  and  protected  by  concrete 
with  loose  rock  piled  against  it.  Then 
there  are  steel  dams,  like  the  last,  but 


present  five  important  storage  dams 
owned  by  private  capital — the  Sweet- 
water, Hemet,  Otay,  and  Bear  Valley 
dams  in  California,  and  the  I^ke 
Cheeseman  in  Colorado.  None  of 
these  has  proved  profitable  to  the  build- 
ers, though  all  have  enormously  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  lands  fed  by 
them,  rescuing  most  of  them  indee<l 
from  absolute  worthlessness. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  built  no 
storage  dams,  though  three  have  been 
rcH'ommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  will  be  built  whenever  Con- 
gress gives  assent.  One  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  raise  the  level  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  in  Montana,  sufliciently  to  en- 
able it  to  flow  south  to  the  head  of  the 
Milk  River,  thus  utilizing  its  waters, 
which  now  flow  north  to  Hudson's  Bay 
and  are  altogether  wasted.  Another 
system  is  in  Nevada,  and  the  third  in 
Arizona,  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reser- 
vation. 
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BY  ELEANOR  E.   HITCH. 


IT  was  such  a  queer  place  to  Kent 
Worthington — this  little  restau- 
rant in  the  Rue  Leopold  Robert.  For 
a  while  he  was  content  just  to  sit  there 
and  enjoy  the  novelty  of  it  all. 

Presently,  though,  he  realized  that 
his  appetite  was  every  moment  getting 
a  keener  edge  to  it.  He  had  walked  a 
great  deal  that  afternoon.  He  looked 
about  him  for  some  one  to  take  his  order, 
and  saw  a  young  man  placing  a  plate  of 
soup  upon  a  table  near  by.  Worthing- 
ton started  to  call,  but  hesitated.  The 
youth  c^aught  his  expression  and 
laughed. 

''  Cant  you  get  anything  to  eat?  '' 

"  No.  i  was  just  wondering  how  you 
managed  it.'' 

He  was  glad  the  boy  did  not  know  he 
had  taken  him  for  a  waiter. 

"  You've  never  been  here  before !  " 
exclaimed  the  other.  "  You  see,  Mile. 
Henriette  stays  at  her  desk  most  of  the 
time,  so  there's  only  one  waitress  for 
the  whole  place.  Tonight  there's  a 
bigger  crowd  than  usual — it's  been 
varnishing  day,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Worthington,  won- 
dering at  the  influences  of  varnishing 
day. 

*'  The  students  are  expected  to  for- 
age for  themselves  whenever  there's  a 
crush,  so  if  you'll  come  into  the  other 
room  I'll  show  you  where  the  side- 
board is/' 

As  they  stepped  into  the  next  room 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause  from  the 
students  there.  **  Hello,  Robinson! 
How  are  you,  monsieur  the  new  asso- 
ciate member?  "  they  cried,  gathering 
almut  Worthington's  companion.  Wor- 
thington helped  himself  from  the  side- 
board, and  withdrew  to  his  original 
comer.  At  intervals  he  heard  bursts  of 
infectious  laughter  from  the  other 
room.  Suddenly,  in  a  lull,  he  heard 
Robinson  greeting  a  newcomer.  Two 
girls  had  come  in  and  taken  seats  near 


the  sideboard  at  the  only  vacant  table, 
and  the  boy  had  deserted  his  other 
friends  for  them.  He  could  see  the 
softened  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
artist  as  he  looked  at  the  taller  girl. 
He  tried  to  inspect  her,  but  she  sat 
with  her  back  to  him,  and  there  was 
some  one  between  them,  allowing  only  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  a  charming  out- 
line. 

Robinson  was  extremely  happy.  "  So 
sorry  I  missed  you  two  at  the  rernis- 
sage,^'  he  said.  ''  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you.  Miss  Cameron.  Ever  so  many 
nice  things  were  said  about  No.  802 
while  I  was  standing  near  it.  One  man 
refused  to  believe  it  was  painted  by  a 
woman  until  he  was  confronted  with 
your  name  in  the  catalogue." 

""  Thank  you,  Mr.  Robinson — no 
higher  compliment  could  be  paid  the 
work  of  a  ^  lady  artist.*  *'  • 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  1  who  said  it,"  he  dis- 
claimed earnestly.  "  I  think  it's  per- 
fectly stunning.  It's  so  well  hung,  too. 
You're  luckier  than  most  newcomers." 

Just  then  Worthington  laid  down 
the  carte  du  jour  and  crossetl  the  room 
towards  the  artist.  The  girl  saw  his 
face  through  the  smoky  atmosphere, 
started,  and  turned  again  to  Robbie. 
"Oh,  you  can't  complain,  Robbie.  But 
I'm  hungry.  Won't  you  see  what  else 
you  can  get  for  us,  please?  " 

She  spoke  lightly,  but  her  heart 
throbbed  painfully,  and  all  the  time  she 
wondered,  "  How  on  earth  does  Kent 
Worthington  come  to  be  in  Paris!  " 

Tt  was  like  a  funny  dream  that  they 
should  come  together  again  in  this  Bo- 
hemian resort.  What  should  she  say 
to  him?  She  was  staring  hard  at  one 
of  the  posters  which  lined  the  wall,  but 
she  found  that  for  some  reason  the  gay 
little  Cheret  girl  was  dancing  madly — in 
a  wilder  gyration  than  even  French 
poster  girls  usually  indulge  in.  She 
realized  that  the  dancing  /W^;L  k<'cping 
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AS   HE  STOOD,   ROBBIE'S   GLANCE   WENT   THROUGH    TUB   DOORWAY   TO   THE   NEXT   GALLERY. 

time  to  the  beating  of  lier  own  lieart.  surprised  cordiality — as  if  she  had  not 

Her  cheeks  burned  with  shame  at  her  known  that  he  was  near, 

weakness.     She   must   force  herself  to  He  Avas  very  near  now — in  another 

speak   to   him   calmly — Avith   an   air  of  moment    he    would    -^P^^  J^ft^iync. 
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How  she  loved  him  for  ignoring  that 
silly  quarrel!  In  spite  of  her  resolu- 
tion to  be  taken  unawares,  she  could  not 
help  raising  her  eyes.  He  passed  her 
without  a  glance,  and,  stopping  just 
back  of  her  chair,  near  enough  to  have 
touched  her,  picked  up  a  saucer  of  the 
inevitable  gateau  de  riz  and  returned  to 
his  table  with  it. 

Margaret  had  never  known  a  greater 
humiliation.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
every  one  saw  her  disappointment. 

Robbie  came  back  with  the  salad. 
"  Let  me  mix  the  dressing  for  it,^'  he 
suggested  gaily.  "I  have  such  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion,  you  know !  **  They 
all  laughed,  for  drawing  was  not  Rob- 
bie's strong  point. 

So  soon  as  she  could,  Margaret  rose. 
She  gave  a  hot  little  hand  to  Robbie. 
"  I  believe  the  excitement  of  having  a 
picture  on  the  line  has  worn  me  out, 
Robbie,  so  I'll  have  to  say  good  night.'' 

Regretfully,  Robinson  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

Just  after,  Kent  Worth ington  came 
lip  to  Mile.  Henriette's  desk.  People 
who  dined  at  Henriette's  were  expected 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  desk  and  name 
over,  in  a  sort  of  sing  song,  the  names 
of  the  things  they  had  eaten. 

After  Worthington  had  stumbled 
through  his  list,  mademoiselle  brought 
a  large,  fancifully  bound  volume,  which 
ehe  placed  before  him  with  the  request 
that  monsieur  would  put  his  autograph 
in  it. 

Robbie  saw  that  his  countryman  did 
not  understand,  so  he  explained: 
"  Mademoiselle  asks  if  you  will  not  put 
your  signatui-e  in  her  book.  It's  a  mark 
of  favor." 

Worthington  smiled  at  the  notion  of 
inscribing  his  name  along  with  a  lot  of 
Latin  Quarter  celebrities.  He  wrote  it, 
however,  and  was  about  to  close  the 
book  when  a  well  remembered  hand- 
writing caught  his  eye — Margaret  Cam- 
eron !  He  had  last  heard  of  her  when 
she  left  New  York  on  a  visit  to  Arizona. 
Since  then  he  had  been  in  complete 
ignorance  of  her  whereabouts. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he 
pointed  to  the  name  and  said  to  Mile. 
Henriette  in -English,  "  Can  you  tell  me 
where  that  young  lady  lives?  "  Madem- 
oiselle glanced  at  the  name  and  replied 
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in  French  that  MJle.  Cameron  had  just 
gone  out. 

Worthington  was  impatient — "Please 
speak  English.  Your  sign  outside  says 
^English  spoken.'" 

Robinson  smiled  broadly  at  the  re- 
mark and  translated  the  protest  to 
Henriette,  who  replied  glibly,  without 
a  trace  of  embarrassment:  "  But  yes,  a 
great  deal  of  English  is  spoken  here. 
Monsieur  himself  speaks  English^  is  it 
not  so?" 

Robbie  interpreted  for  Worthington, 
and  then  went  on:  '^I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  overheard  your  question.  I 
know  Miss  Cameron  very  well.  Can 
I  assist  you  in  any  way?  " 

Worthington  gratefully  took  down 
the  address,  remarking  with  an  air  of 
carelessness :  "  Odd  that  I  should  have 
run  across  an  old  friend  here.  I  used 
to  know  Miss  Cameron  in  New  York." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  other.  "  Too  bad  you 
missed  her!  She  was  sitting  at  this 
table  not  two  minutes  ago."  A  shock 
of  comprehension  came  over  Worthing- 
ton. So  that  was  Margaret  Cameron 
— the  girl  whom  Robinson  had  greeted ! 
She  had  seen  him,  and  left  the  restau- 
rant to  avoid  a  meeting! 

"It  is  very  likely  that  she  saw  me 
without  recognizing  me,"  he  said  in  a 
matter  of  fact  tone. 

He  took  out  his  card.  "I  expect  to 
leave  Paris  very  soon,  Mr.  Robinson — 
tomorrow,  in  fact;  but  I  hope  we  may 
meet  again  some  time.  I've  heard  some 
very  complimentary  remarks  tonight 
about  your  Salon  picture,  and  I'm 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  it." 

"  Oh,  you  probably  wouldn't  care 
much  for  it  any  way,"  laughed  Robbie; 
"but  you  really  ought  to  have  seen 
Miss  Cameron's  portrait  of  herself.  It's 
really  good." 

As  soon  as  Worthington  got  outside 
he  took  from  his  pocket  the  slip  of 
paper  with  the  address  on  it  and  tore  it 
into  bits.  "  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  make  a 
fool  of  myself  any  further,"  he  swore. 
"  The  idea  of  making  inquiries  about 
her  in  a  place  like  that!  I  can  see  her 
contempt  now  when  that  dauber  tells 
her  about  it." 

The  next  morning  Margaret  began  to 
paint  early,  with  a  look  of  infinite  reso- 
lution,  but   everything  seemed  to   go 
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wrong.  Lying  awake  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  had  rather  unfitted  her 
for  work.  She  soon  left  her  studio 
mate  alone,  and  left  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  morning  at  the  Salon. 

Robbie  was  there  already.  Visitors 
were  so  few  that  he  saw  her  at  once 
and  dragged  her  off  to  see  some  par- 
ticular picture  over  which  he  was  en- 
thusiastic. 

He  grew  puzzled  at  her  unresponsive- 
ness, and  then  anxious — as  he  noticed 
her  pallor.  "  Let's  sit  down  a  while," 
he  suggested.  "Wasn't  it  funny?  A 
man  in  the  restaurant  last  night  was 
asking  after  you.  He  said  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours."  She  looked  at  him 
inquiringly.  "A  Mr.  Worthington — 
didn't  he  call  last  evening?  " 

"No,"  she  answered,  turning  away 
her  face  so  that  Robbie  might  not  see 
the  joy  which  shone  there.  Kent 
Worthington  had  not  seen  her  after  all, 
and  he  was  coming  to  find  her! 

"  That's  strange.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
intended  to  hunt  you  up  directly.  You 
see,  he  found  your  name  in  Henriette's 
book  just  after  you  left,  and  got  quite 
excited.  He  was  begging  her  in  Eng- 
lish for  your  address,  so  I  came  to  the 
rescue  and  took  the  liberty  of  giving  it 
to  him." 

She  tried  not  to  speak  with  too  much 
gratitude-^"  I'm  very  glad  you  did, 
Robbie.  I  should  redly  like  to  see  Mr. 
Worthington  again." 

"  I  told  him  how  narrowly  he  missed 
you,  and  he  thought  you  must  have 
seen  him  without  recognizing  him. 
That's  what  you  did,  you  know." 

A  cold  fear  seized  her.  He  knew, 
then,  that  she  must  have  seen  him.  He 
knew  equally  well  that  she  could  not 
have  forgotten  him.  It  was  all  clear  to 
her  now.  He  thought  she  had  avoided 
him,  and  he  would  go  away  without  an- 
other word, 

Robbie  spoke  again.  "He  said  he 
expected  to  leave  Paris  today,  but  he 
has  probably  changed  his  mind.'^ 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  tired !  "  broke  from  her, 
in  a  tone  of  such  utter  weariness  that 
Robbie  was  filled  with  a  tender  pity. 

"Margaret,"  he  said  softly,  "you 
have  been  working  too  hard.  You  have 
made  yourself  ill."  He  choked  back 
the  emotion  which  filled  his  voice;  for 


he  saw  that  his  presence  was  nothing 
to  her — she  had  not  even  felt  the 
change  from  his  usual  manner. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  protested ;  "  I  am  not 
ill — only  too  tired  to  enjoy  pictures 
just  now.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
to  go  on  without  me,  Robbie."  The 
last  words  were  spoken  like  an  entreaty. 

"  Well,  since  I  must  go  on  without 
you,  good  by,"  he  said,  rising.  As  he 
stood,  his  glance  went  through  the 
doorway  to  the  next  gallery. 

A  man  was  standing  motionless  be- 
fore No.  802.  His  rapt  contemplation 
of  the  pictured  face,  and  the  hopeless 
dejection  of  his  attitude,  struck  Rob- 
bie's conscience  keenly.  He  looked 
into  Margaret's  troubled  face  with  a 
new  understanding.  She  had  loved 
that  other  man,  and  loved  him  still. 

"Look,  Miss  Cameron!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  You  cannot  imagine  how 
well  your  picture  looks  from  here;"  and 
with  a  gently  compelling  movement  he 
turned  her  towards  the  picture. 

Her  eyes  followed  his  with  a  dull 
questioning.  What  did  it  mean  to  her 
now  that  a  bit  of  canvas  with  her  sig- 
nature hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Salon, 
and  that  there  was  a  number  before 
her  name  in  the  catalogue?  "VVTiat  hap- 
piness could  that  bring  her?  She  looked 
towards  the  picture  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  loathing.  The  motionless 
figure  of  the  man  was  still  there.  He 
had  not  gone  away,  after  all ! 

A  burning  eagerness  to  see  the  look 
on  his  face  drew  her  nearer.  What  did 
the  picture  speak  to  him  of  her?  Some- 
thing flashed  into  her  thoughts — she 
had  believed  that  she  chose  to  paint 
herself  in  that  gown  simply  because  it 
entered  harmoniously  into  the  color 
scheme,  but  now  she  knew  that  it  was 
because  he  had  always  loved  her  in  that 
color.  Blushing  with  surprise,  she 
made  a  little  involuntary  movement  of 
shame,  as  if  to  run  away. 

The  man  turned.  Two  names  were 
uttered  in  glad  tones,  the  eyes  of  both 
spoke  a  language  which  even  Mile. 
Henriette  would  have  understood.  An 
old  Frenchwoman,  the  only  other  per- 
son in  the  room,  glanced  at  them  sjrm- 
pathetically,  and,  murmuring  to  her- 
self, "^ft,  la  bslle  jeunssse/'  hurried 
into  the  next  gallery. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 
James  Blase  comes  to  New  York  to  transact  some  important  Wall  Street  operations  for  his  friend 
Jofaii  Burt,  whose  California  mining  interests  have  netted  him  miUions  ;  and  also  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  John's  boyhood  sweetheart,  Miss  Jessie  Carden,  and  to  ascertain  if  Arthur  Morris  is  living.  For  when, 
some  years  bef ota,  John  Bnrt  fled  from  his  New  En^^d  home,  Morris  was  hoyering  between  Hfe  uid 
death,  stricken  down  by  John's  hand  for  making  an  insulting  remark  about  Jessie. 


XVn  (floniinued). 

NEVER  for  a  moment  did  Blake  lose 
his  head  or  betray  hie  hand.  In 
three  days  he  had  sold  a  hundred  thou- 
sand shares  of  each  stocky  and  the  market 
was  stationary.  He  wired  the  fact  to 
John  Burt,  and  received  instructions. 
The  following  day  he  began  the  cash  sale 
of  Burt's  accumulated  stocks  and  secur- 
ities. When  half  of  them  were  sold  the 
market  began  to  weaken.  On  Thursday 
morning  he  received  a  cipher  telegram 
which,  when  translated,  read  as  follows : 

Sell  remainder  of  securities  at  market  price,  and 
then  offer  railroads  A  and  B  in  five  thousand  lots. 

J.B. 

Beneath  the  weight  of  these  offerings 
the  market  trembled  and  then  broke 
sharply.  Late  in  the  afternoon  came  the 
news  of  theresi^rnation  of  powerful  direct- 
ors on  the  two  railroads,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  competing  line,  and  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  for  enormous  bond 
issues.  On  Friday  the  stan4>ede  became 
a  rout. 

When  James  Blake  went  to  bed  late  on 
Saturday  night  it  was  after  fifty  hours  of 
work  without  sleep.  He  had  practically 
concluded  one  of  the  most  decisive  cam- 
pai^rns  ever  waged  on  the  Street.  Before 
turning  out  the  lights  he  again  read  a 
telegram  received  a  few  hours  before^  and 
his  handsome  face  flushed  as  he  read : 

Accept  my  congratnlations  on  yonr  snperb  han- 
dling of  our  campaign.  Mr.  Hawkins  joins  me  in 
sah&tions,  and  we  drink  your  health. 

J.B. 

"Our  campaign?"  said  Blake,  half 
aloud.  "That^s  the  highest  of  compli- 
ments. I  would  like  to  plan  and  win  one 
campaign  such  as  that  for  myself!    At 
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that,  it's  made  me  a  millionaire,  and  I. 
dare  not  think  of  how  much  dear  old 
John  is  ahead.  It  must  be  at  least  seven 
millions.  I  wonder  if  I  can  sleep !  Here 
goes  for  an  effort." 

In  two  minutes  he  dropped  into  a 
slumber  deep  and  untroubled  as  that  of  a 
child. 

XVIII. 

Like  disturbed  and  enraged  hornets. 
Wall  Street  buzzed  the  name  of  Blake  for 
a  while,  and  then  again  swarmed  about  its 
old  standards.  Nothing  makes  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  collective  Wall  Street 
brain.  Should  the  lower  end  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  survive  a  cataclysm,  the  event 
would  be  ancient  history  in  a  week,  and 
of  less  moment  than  the  morrow's  bank 
statement. 

To  arouse  Wall  Street  one  must  send  a 
shock  through  the  nerves  of  the  financial 
world;  he  must  retard  or  accelerate  the 
speed  of  the  Titanic  balance  wheel  of 
commerce.  Great  events  produce  this 
phenomenon ;  individuals  seldom  do.  Few 
men  succeed  in  riveting  on  themselves 
the  concentrated  gaze  of  argus  eyed  spec- 
ulation. 

James  Blake  found  himself  the  Wall 
Street  hero  of  the  hour.  He  was  ac- 
claimed the  young  financial  giant  from 
the  Pacific  slope — a  market  Ivanhoe  who 
had  driven  his  lance  through  the  armor  of 
famed  knights  and  warriors.  He  drank 
deep  of  the  glorious  nectar  of  victory. 
The  day  had  dawned  when  he  would  ac- 
cept honors  fairly  won. 

While  admitting  that  John  Burt  was 
the  master  mind  of  the  campaign,  Blake 
knew  that  he  had  played  no  small  part 
in  its  consummation.    He  had  invested 
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every  dollar  of  his  own.  He  had  sucoess- 
f  ally  taken  risks  which  John  Bnrt  would 
not  asenme.  He  had  carried  his  stock  to 
the  bottom  of  the  market,  and  covered  in 
time  to  pro£t  on  the  reaction.  In  a  week 
of  furious  conflict  he  had  not  made  a 
mistake. 

It  requires  8Ui>erb  will  power  to  with- 
stand the  intoxicating  fumes  of  success. 
Xew  York  threw  open  her  gates  as  to  a 
victorious  general,  proud  to  be  looted  in 
honor  of  his  fame.  She  became  Ihe 
opulent  and  willing  mistress  of  his  pleas- 
ures. She  fanned  his  fevered  brow  and 
whisi)ered  soft  words  of  praise  into  his 
ears.  He  banqueted  with  money  kings  in 
staid  old  clubs ;  he  met  on  equal  terms  the 
dashing  young  scions  of  wealth  around 
the  boards  in  fashionable  caf6s;  he 
drifted  through  brilliant  drawingrooms 
and  looked  into  the  faces  of  radiant  wom- 
en; he  mingled  with  the  jeweled  throng 
in  playhouse  and  opera ;  he  read  his  name 
and  the  story  of  his  achievements  in  the 
public  prints — and  he  forgot  John  Burt. 

He  spent  an  evening  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
club — the  guest  of  a  young  banker  and 
broker  who  had  profited  from  the  great 
coup.  Blake  was  faultlessly  dressed,  and 
his  fine  face  was  more  handsome  than 
ever.  Three  years  spent  in  the  cosmo- 
politan atmosphere  of  San  Francisco  had 
smoothed  his  rough  edges  without  making 
him  dully  conventional.  He  good  na- 
turedly  declined  to  discuss  his  triumphs  in 
California,  but  told  with  spirit,  frank- 
ness, and  humor  the  tales  of  successive  re- 
verses, and  modestly  attributed  his  suc- 
cess to  luck. 

"You  must  transfer  your  activities  to 
New  York/'  advised  young  Kingsley,  who 
had  been  willed  several  millions  and  a 
banking  business.  "  San  Francisco  is  not 
big  enough  for  you.  A  man  who  can 
handle  a  deal  as  you  did  belongs  near 
Wall  Street.  Ah,  here  comes  a  fellow  you 
must  meet ! " 

A  thick  set  young  man  had  entered  the 
room.  He  stood  and  listened  with  a 
bored  expression  to  a  friend  who  was  en- 
thusiastic over  some  matter,  and  who 
insisted  on  repeatedly  shaking  hands. 

"  That's  Morris — Arthur  Morris,"  ex- 
plained Kingsley,  "son  of  Randolph 
Morris,  don't  you  know.  Old  Morris  re- 
tired from  business  two  weeks  ago,  and 
turned  everything  over  to  Arthur.  He 
was  a  wild  one,  but  he's  settled  down. 
The  Morris  millions  won't  shrink  in  his 
hands.  I  want  you  to  know  him,  Blake. 
When  that  idiot  Smalley  breaks  away  111 
rail  Morris  over  here.  He'll  be  felad  to 
meet  you.     You  helped  him  make  half  a 


million  last  wedc  He  happened  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  market,  and  when 
you  exploded  that  bomb  he  had  sense 
enough  to  profit  by  it.    Here  he  comes." 

When  Morris*  name  was  mentioned 
Blake  started  and  gazed  intently  at  the 
stolid  face  and  heavy  figure  in  the  far 
comer  of  the  smoking  room.  With  shame 
he  recalled  that  he  had  made  no  inquiry 
concerning  this  man,  whose  death  or  ex- 
istence meant  so  much  to  John  Burt. 

For  a  moment  his  nerves  tingled,  and 
he  felt  a  wild  impulse  to  walk  across  the 
room  and  choke  Morris  for  John's  sake. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  violence;  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  the  man  lived. 
John  Burt  was  dead,  so  far  as  Arthur 
Morris  was  concerned;  and  Blake,  as 
John's  reincarnation,  threw  himself  on 
guard,  determined  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  the  chance  meeting.  The  easy  air  of 
I)olite  interest  which  he  assumed  when  the 
young  millionaire  approached  was  worthy 
of  a  Garrick  or  a  Booth. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  old  man ! "  exclaimed 
Kingsley,  rising  to  greet  Morris.  "  Won't 
bother  you  with  congratulations  and  all 
that  tommyrot.  I  want  you  to  know  my 
friend  Mr.  Blake — Mr.  James  Blake  of 
San  Francisco — ^Mr.  Arthur  Morris.  You 
certainly  have  heard " 

"'Pon  my  word,  this  is  unexpected 
luck !  "  Arthur  Morris  thrust  forward  a 
soft  hand  and  winced  as  Blake  clasped  it 
with  simulated  heartiness.  "  Delighted  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Blake!  Been  looHng  for 
you  everywhere!  Sent  my  card  to  your 
apartments  this  evening.  By  Jove,  you're 
a  corker,  don't  you  know,  Mr.  Blake! 
Waiter,  a  bottle  of  Sperier  Gouet,  eighty 
four.  I  want  to  drink  your  heidth,  Mr. 
Blake.  Had  a  small  share  in  your  vic- 
tory— trailed  along  behind  your  triumphal 
car.  A  mere  trifle  of  a  few  thousands, 
don't  you  know,  but  a  fellow  never  goes 
broke  taking  profits;  eh,  Mr.  Blake? 
Deuced  lucky  I  happened  to  be  on  ^e 
right  side.  Sheer  chance,  I  assure  you! 
Your  good  health,  Mr.  Blake! " 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Morris!  "  said 
James  Blake,  raising  his  glass.  "  I've 
heard  of  your  father,  and  learned  only 
today  that  you've  succeeded  him  in  busi- 
ness. All  kinds  of  luck,  Mr.  Morris ! " 
With  which  noncommittal  toast  Blake 
tasted  his  wine  and  contemplated  Arthur 
Morris. 

Burt  had  told  him  little  concerning 
the  man  who  sat  by  his  side.  Prom  the 
first  night  spent  in  the  old  log  cabin  on 
the  mountain  xmtil  the  interview  which 
preceded  Blake's  departure  for  New  York, 
John  refused  to  discuss  the  events  which 
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had  made  him  a  refugee.  After  one  or 
two  attempts,  Blake  wisely  refrained  from 
pressing  the  subject.  By  no  word  or  sign 
did  John  display  interest  in  Morris.  The 
portrait  of  Jessie  Garden  in  the  study 
room  was  the  only  evidence  that  she  lived 
in  his  memory.  At  times  Blake  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  stem  pursuit  of 
wealth  had  dulled  John's  hatred  of  Morris 
and  smothered  his  love  for  Jessie  Garden. 
The  parting  interview  did  little  to  solve 
the  riddle. 

Two  years  spent  by  Arthur  Morris  in 
the  trade  of  money  grasping  and  holding 
had  seamed  the  puffed,  round  face  with 
hard  lines.  The  once  dull  eyes  glowed 
with  the  newly  lighted  fires  of  avarice. 
The  sensuous  lips  drooped  at  the  comers 
with  a  cruel  curve.  The  former  air  of  in- 
difference was  replaced  by  the  alertness  of 
defense  and  aggression.  The  handling  of 
money  had  quickened  those  mental  and 
physical  forces  which  respond  to  the  clink 
of  gold.  Close  observers  predicted  a  great 
career  for  Arthur  Morris.  His  father 
was  delighted  with  the  transformation, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  to  his  heir 
the  keys  which  unlocked  die  family  treas- 
ure vaults. 

The  throng  around  the  table  rapidly 
increased.  There  are  men  who  shine 
with  special  luster  in  club  rooms  and 
cafis,  and  for  some  peculiar  reason 
Eingsley  was  one  of  these.  It  is  difficult 
to  name  the  exact  trait  which  causes  ac- 
quaintances to  drift  in  the  direction  of 
certain  individuals.  These  magnetic 
people  are  not  necessarily  popular^  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Some  are 
habitually  taciturn,  others  are  voluble; 
some  are  witty,  others  never  say  a  bright 
thing  except  by  accident;  some  are  prbdi- 
gal  in  hospitality,  others  rarely  loosen 
their  purse  strings;  some  are  sympa- 
thetic, others  are  cynical — ^yet  certain 
men  of  all  these  types  seem  to  be  specially 
gifted  with  that  peculiar  charm  which 
attracts  their  fellows.  There  is  in  per- 
sonality an  intangible  something  which 
overrides  all  rules  of  convention.  The 
insults  of  a  Johnson  are  more  acceptable 
than  the  compliments  of  a  Boswell.  There 
is  more  pleasure  in  being  host  to  Diogenes 
than  guest  of  Alexander. 

The  hours  glided  by  to  the  music  of 
clinking  glasses  and  the  rising  clatter  of 
conversation.  The  twenty  or  more  men 
around  the  mahogany  table  segregated 
into  smaller  groups.  Some  discussed 
Wall  Street,  others  declaimed  on  the 
issues  of  the  pending  election.  Some 
waxed  eloquent  over  art,  music,  or  amuse- 
ments; others  recounted  society  triumphs 


or  their  successes  in  affairs  of  the  heart; 
still  others,  under  the  egoistic  spell  of  the 
grape,  delivered  monodies  on  that  most 
engrossing  of  all  topics — ^themselves. 

And  as  James  Blake  talked  and  listened 
and  drank,  his  aversion  to  Arthur  Morris 
relaxed.  Bacchus  ffres  the  passions  of 
certain  of  his  devotees  and  subdues  those 
of  others.  Surely  these  were  royal  good 
fellows !  Success  and  power  were  stamped 
on  their  faces.  Blake  loved  John  Burt, 
and  was  eager  to  espouse  his  cause,  but 
John  had  not  commissioned  him  to  quar- 
rel with  Morris.  Perhaps  the  affair  of  the 
years  before  was  only  a  boyhood  dispute. 

He  glanced  at  the  white  expanse  of 
Morris'  shirt  front  and  wondered  if  the 
scar  of  John's  bullet  showed  over  his 
heart.  The  thought  came  to  Blake  that 
the  score  was  even  between  John  and 
the  young  millionaire.  The  feud  had 
made  John  rich — ^why  should  he  com- 
plain? And  Arthur  Morris  did  not  seem 
to  be  such  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow. 

Thus  reasoned  Blake  as  Morris  took  his 
arm  and  led  him  away  from  the  noisy 
club  men.  The  old  fashioned  clock 
slowly  chimed  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"  Suppose  we  get  out  of  this,"  sug- 
gested Morris,  proffering  a  cigarette  case. 
''  Smalley  is  making  a  nuisance  of  him- 
self, as  usual,  and  your  friend  Kingsley  is 
nearly  asleep.  You'll  be  my  guest  to- 
night, Blake  I  Can't  listen  to  a  refusal, 
my  dear  fellow!  I've  bachelor  apart- 
ments, and  anything  you  ask  is  yours.  I 
want  to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  you.  Let's 
make  our  excuses  and  stroll  to  Delmonico's 
for  a  bite  of  supper;  then  we'll  go  to  my 
rooms." 

Blake  finally  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  after  supper  they  drove  to  the  Morris 
apartment. 

"  I'm  rather  fond  of  these  rooms,  don't 
you  know,"  said  Morris,  as  he  showed  his 
guest  through  a  suite  worthy  of  a  modem 
Lucullus.  "  Picked  up  some  of  this  stuff 
abroad,  and  the  governor  contributed  the 
rest  of  it.  Rammohun,  serve  us  that  1809 
brandy." 

The  Indian  servant  bowed  and  moved 
noiselessly  away.  Morris  opened  a  wri- 
ting desk  and  glanced  at  a  number  of  un- 
opened letters. 

"Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  will  you, 
old  man  ?  "  he  said.  "  This  reminds  me 
that  I  must  write  a  short  letter  and  have 
it  posted  tonight.  It  will  take  only  a 
minute  or  two.  This  is  my  private  den. 
Look  it  over,  or  make  yourself  comfort- 
able. In  the  mean  time  try  this  brandy. 
I  can  recommend  it." 

While  Morris  was  writing,  his  guest 
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stndM  around  the  ramptiioiis  den. 
Three  sidee  of  it  were  lined  wi^  cjured 
ebony  cases  inclosing  rows  of  richly  bound 
books.  No  student  would  have  been  de* 
ceived  by  this  array.  There  was  an 
ornate,  orderly  air  which  told  not  of 
learning.  Imprisoned  within  the  uncut 
leares  were  the  romance,  the  wit^  the 
poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  research 
of  a  hundred  generations,  swathed  like 
mummies  in  gilded  cartonnage.  On  the 
walls  were  specimens  of  Hogarth's  car> 
toons,  side  by  side  with  recent  produc- 
tions whose  sensualism  lacked  the  ques- 
tionable sanction  which  age  giyes  to  in- 
decency. 

In  an  alcove  partially  formed  by  a  bay 
window  stood  an  easel  upholding  a  large 
frame.  The  light  struck  the  canvas  in 
such  a  way  that  Blake  did  not  recognixe 
the  subject  until  squarely  in  front  of  it. 
He  saw  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman 
garbed  in  a  dark  riding  habit,  a  spray  of 
goldenrod  fastened  to  her  dress,  and  a 
whip  carelessly  held  in  her  little  hand. 
Folds  of  daric  hair  fell  from  the  jaunty 
cap  and  crowned  the  queenly  pose  of  the 
head.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Jessie  Garden 
— ^not  the  Jessie  Garden  drawn  by  the 
San  Francisco  artist  from  the  faded  tin- 
type, but  the  Jessie  Garden  of  later  years, 
whose  face  and  figure  had  taken  on  the 
perfect  grace  of  wQmanhood.  Yet  the 
pose  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
portrait  that  Blake  had  admired  so  many 
times  in  John  Burt's  study  room. 

Puzzled  and  lost  in  thought,  Blake  did 
not  hear  Arthur  Morris  as  he  approached 
and  stood  behind  him.  He  flu^ied  when 
Morris  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  By  Jove,  that  portrait  must  have  great 
attraction  for  you  I"  laughed  Morris. 
"  You've  been  staring  at  it  five  minutes." 

An  inspiration  came  to  James  Blake. 
Always  impulsive,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"Why,  I  know  her  I"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I'm  sure  I  know  her — ^that  is,  I  used  to 
know  her  years  ago." 

"  You  know  her?  You're  dreaming, 
old  chap  I  You  never  saw  her  in  your  life. 
A  box  at  the  opera,  you  cannot  tell  her 
name  I " 

"Done!"  said  Blake.  "That's  a  por- 
trait  of  Miss  Garden — Miss  Jessie  Garden 
of  Boston." 

An  expression  of  dumb  surprise  swept 
across  the  face  of  Arthur  Morris.  With 
half  opened  mouth  and  staring  eyes  he 
gazed  at  James  Blake.  The  sealed  letter 
in  his  hand  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Well,  I'll  be— well,  of  all  things!" 
He  sank  into  a  chair  and  laughed  feebly. 


**  I  say,  old  fellow,  yon  took  me  ofi  my 
foeil  How  the  devil  did  you  gnets  hi^ 
name?  What  are  yon — a  wizard!  By 
Jove,  that's  the  most  wonderful  thing  I 
ever  heard  of!" 

"Nothing  wonderful  about  it»"  said 
Blake,  who  by  this  time  had  decided  up<m 
his  course.  "I  met  Miss  Garden  years 
ago,  I  tell  you,  and  I  recognized  her  por- 
trait at  once.    That's  all  there  is  to  it" 

"  You  met  her  I    Where  ? " 

"  In  the  coimtry  near  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts." 

"How?  When?  By  Jove,  old  fellow, 
this  beats  me!  Tell  me  about  it!  What 
were  you  doing  in  Hingham?  " 

"  I  lived  on  a  farm  near  there,"  replied 
Blake.  Morris  leaned  forward.  For  an 
instant  fear  had  possession  of  him.  Who 
was  this  man  who  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Hingham,  and  who  once  was  acquainted 
with  Jessie  Garden  f    Was  he  John  Burt  f 

Morris'  recollection  of  the  country  boy 
who  had  brought  him  near  death's  door 
was  vague  and  uncertain.  He  had  met 
him  on^  three  times,  and  until  the  day  of 
the  clambake  had  deemed  him  worthy  of 
no  more  notice  than  the  average  rustic 
lout.  But  there  had  been  burned  into 
his  mind  a  grim  vision  of  certain  cold 
gray  eyes  and  of  a  firm  set  mouth ;  a  flash- 
light of  John  Burt  as  he  leaped  under  the 
revolver  and  grai^led  with  him  in  the 
old  inn. 

No,  those  were  not  John  Burt's  eyee, 
nor  did  the  graceful  mustache  conceal 
the  implacable  Burt  mouth.  Arthur 
Morris  breathed  an  inward  sigh  of  re- 
lief and  leaned  bac^  in  his  chair. 

"  From  the  time  I  was  thirteen  until  I 
ran  away  from  home,"  Blake  continued 
with  confident  mendacity,  "  I  lived  on  a 
farm  about  three  miles  from  the  old 
Bishop  mansion.  Miss  Garden  used  to 
visit  there  in  the  summer  seasons,  and  I 
saw  her  frequently.  I  don't  suppose  she 
would  remember  me.  I  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  you  know,  and  not  in  her 
class,  though  she  was  kind  enough  to 
speak  to  me  on  several  occasions — picnics, 
country  celebrations,  and  affairs  like  that 
You  city  folks  stoop  to  address  us  com- 
mon clay  during  the  vacation  period,  and 
as  I  recall  Miss  Garden  she  was  more 
than  usually  democratic,  and  therefore 
popular.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she 
cantered  past  our  house  with  a  friend  of 
mine.  That  reminds  me— -dear  old  John 
— ^I  must  look  him  up  when  I  go  to  Rocky 
Woods!" 

^  Blake  threw  back  his  head  and  r^ee- 
tively  exhaled  a  wreath  of  cigar  smoke. 

"  Miss  Garden  was  about  fifteen  years 
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eU  then,''  he  added,  ''and  she  wore  a 
riding  suit  much  like  that.  I  recognized 
the  portrait  instantly.  Does  this  explain 
the  mystery?  I  don't  see  anything  won- 
derful ahout  it  except  that  you  have  her 
portrait^  and  that  is  probably  easily  ex- 
plained. I'm  not  prying  into  your  affairs, 
old  man." 

''Not  at  all — not  at  all!  Rammohun, 
bring  that  brandy  and  some  bottles  of 
soda,"  ordered  Morris,  mopping  his  fore- 
head. ''By  Jove,  this  is  remarkable! 
Qnd,  but  this  is  a  small  worid!  You 
don't  understand,  old  man,  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about,  but  111  explain  after  a  bit. 
You  speak  of  a  friend  of  yours — John, 
you  call  him — ^what  was  his  last  name? " 

''John  Burt." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Morris  leaned 
eagerly  forward. 

"  Sure  I  don't  know !  He  was  with  his 
grandfather  on  the  old  Burt  farm  in 
Bocky  Woods  when  I  left  Massachusetts. 
I  haven't  been  there  since,  you  know. 
None  of  my  people  live  there  now,  and 
I've  been  too  busy,  or  too  la«y,  to  writ^. 
Why,  do  you  know  John  Burt?  " 

"  Confound  it,  man,  he  shot  me  I"  ex- 
claimed Morris,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "He 
shot  me,  I  tell  you,  and  all  but  put  me  out 
for  good!  And  he  did  it  on  account  of 
the  giri  whose  portrait  you  are  admiring  I 
The  blasted  cad  was  crazy  jealous  over 
Miss  Garden,  who  had  been  so  generous 
and  foolish  as  to  tolerate  his  company. 
When  I  pushed  him  aside — and  it  was  not 
difficult,  I  assure  you — ^he  picked  a  quar- 
rd  with  me  in  a  tavern  and  shot  me 
through  the  left  lung;  laid  me  up  for 
three  months.  That  old  desperado  of  a 
grandfather  of  his  nearly  killed  two  offi- 
cers, and  helped  him  to  escape.  He's 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Beg  pardon, 
old  fellow,  for  working  myself  into  such 
beastly  excitement,  but  it  is  so  con- 
founded odd  that  you  should  know  two 
persons  who  have  played  so  large  a  part 
in  my  life — though  it's  a  shame  to  men- 
tion them  in  the  same  breath."  Morris 
took  more  brandy,  and  looked  lovingly  at 
the  portrait  of  Jessie  Garden. 

Blake  simulated  astonishment,  and 
plied  Morris  with  questions.  With  the 
skill  of  a  practised  lawyer,  Jim  led  his 
boat  back  to  the  subject  of  the  portrait. 
For  a  time  Morris  parried  these  indirect 
questions;  but  under  the  spell  of  Blake's 
pretended  sympathy  and  the  subtle  inspi- 
ration of  an  intoxication  both  mental  and 
physical,  he  became  garrulously  confi- 
dential. 

Mixed    with    a    torrent    of    invective 


against  John  Burt  were  the  fragments  of 
a  narrative  which  astonished  and  pained 
James  Blake,  but  Morris  had  reached  a 
point  where  nothing  but  the  soimd  of  his 
own  voice  held  his  attention.  After  hours 
of  endless  repetitions  and  maudlin  self 
laudation,  he  told  a  story  which  can  be 
condensed  into  a  few  words. 

According  to  Morris,  he  was  madly  in 
love  with  Jessie  Garden  from  the  moment 
he  saw  her.  Before  he  recovered  from  his 
wound,  she  was  sent  abroad  by  General 
Garden,  to  complete  her  education  in 
Paris  and  Berlin.  Morris  corresponded 
with  her.  Two  years  later,  the  general 
failed  in  business,  his  private  fortune  be- 
ing wiped  out  in  the  crash.  Jessie  came 
back  from  Europe,  and  remained  a  year 
with  the  Bishops.  Arthur  had  induced 
old  Mr.  Morris  to  place  her  father  in  a 
salaried  position  with  the  Morris  bank 
in  New  Yoric,  and  he  persuaded  General 
Garden  to  accept  a  loan  sufficient  to  de- 
fray Jessie's  expenses  in  a  second  trip 
abroad.  She  was  in  Paris,  but  had  com- 
pleted her  studies,  and  would  return  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  was  engaged  to  the  dear 
girl,  but  the  date  of  the  wedding  had  not 
been  set.  The  portrait  had  been  painted 
for  him  with  Jessie's  consent  by  a  famous 
Parisian  artist. 

"  I've  told  you  more  'n  any  man  living," 
half  sobbed  Morris  as  he  leaned  on  James 
Blake's  i^oulder.  "  Even  the  governor — 
dear  old  governor — do'n'  know  it."  Tears 
stood  in  his  inflamed  eyes  and  trickled 
down  his  red  blotched  cheeks.  "You'll 
keep  my  secret,  won't  you,  old  chap? 
You're  the  bes'  frien'  I've  got  in  the 
world!  People  don't  like  me;  they  don't 
know  me.  You  know  me,  Blake,  old  fel', 
don't  you?  Fm  sen'mental — ^that's  what 
makes  me  cry.  By  Jove,  youll  be  my  bes' 
man  at  weddin' — bos'  man  at  my  weddin' 
— ^won't  you?" 

He  lurched  into  a  chair.  The  alert 
Kammohun  appeared,  deftly  undressed 
him,  and  solemnly  conveyed  him  to  an 
inner  room. 

"  Poor  John !  "  sighed  Blake  a  few  min- 
utes later,  as  the  Indian  servant  showed 
him  his  room  and  softly  closed  the  door. 
"Poor  John!  Love  is  a  tough  proposi- 
tion, and  I'm  afraid  John's  on  a  dead 
card!" 

XIX. 

When  Blake  arrived  in  Hingham  he 
felt  like  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  His 
parents  were  dead  and  his  relatives  scat- 
tered. The  village  looked  smaller  than 
when  he  was  a  boy.     The  three  story  busi- 
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ness  blocks  which  once  typified  monu- 
mental architecture  were  wonderfully 
shrunken^  and  the  old  church  seemed  a 
toy  house.  The  only  natural  feature  was 
the  group  of  loungers  on  the  depot  plat- 
form. He  recognized  many  of  the  fa- 
miliar figures  whose  faces  and  postures 
were  unchanged  in  the  flight  of  years. 
"  Old  Bill  Kawlins,"  the  drayman,  leaned 
against  the  same  comer  and  aimed  to- 
bacco juice  with  the  same  deadly  accuracy 
at  the  same  spot.  Hiram  Jones,  the  re- 
tired cobbler,  and  Ross  Taylor — whose 
source  of  income  had  been  a  Hingham 
mystery  for  generations — were  still  dis- 
cussing the  slavery  question  with  a  fervor 
unabated  since  Blake's  earliest  recollec- 
tions. The  same  baggage  man  was  there, 
his  cropped  beard  a  shade  whiter,  and  his 
shoulders  slightly  more  bowed.  Ndne  of 
them  recognized  Blake,  nor  had  they 
learned  of  his  fame.  He  felt  himself  in 
a  living  graveyard. 

Securing  an  oi)en  carriage  and  a  driver 
from  the  livery  stable,  he  rode  through 
the  quiet  streets  and  out  into  the  country. 
The  old  farmhouse  where  he  had  spent 
a  miserable  boyhood  looked  meaner  than 
ever.  The  Norwegian  woman  who  re- 
sponded to  his  knock  peered  at  him 
doubtfully.  In  broken  English  she  de- 
clared that  she  did  not  want  to  buy  any 
sewing  machines,  and  closed  the  door 
in  his  face.  A  mangy  dog  snapped  at  his 
heels  and  escorted  him  to  the  carriage. 

"The  Hero's  Home  Coming!"  muttered 
Blake  with  a  grim  smile.  "Drive  to 
Thomas  Bishop's  house/'  he  ordered  his 
man. 

The  drawn  and  dust  covered  shutters 
of  the  old  mansion  told  their  own  story. 
From  a  passing  farmer  Blake  learned 
that  the  Bishoi)s  had  moved  to  New  York 
months  before.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
knocked  on  Peter  Burt's  door. 

Blake  had  been  commissioned  to  obtain 
all  possible  news  concerning  Peter  Burt, 
but  John  cautioned  him  not  to  inform 
the  old  man  even  of  his  existence.  John 
briefly  explained  that  he  had  promised  his 
grandfather  not  to  communicate  with  him 
or  with  any  one  in  the  East  until  certain 
objects  had  been  accomplished.  What 
these  objects  were,  John  did  not  specify, 
but  instructed  Blake  carefully  to  guard 
his  secret.  As  a  boy  Blake  stood  in  awe 
and  fear  o£  the  strange  old  man,  but  the 
years  had  obliterated  this  feeling.  His 
knock  sounded  hollow  on  the  grreat  oaken 
door,  and  he  wondered  if  the  aged  recluse 
yet  lived.  Mrs.  Jasper,  the  housekeeper, 
opened  the  door,  and  Blake  at  once  recog- 
nized her. 


"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jasper?  My 
name  is  Blake — James  Blake.  1  lived 
near  here  when  a  boy.    Don't  you ^ 

"Little  Jimmy  Blake!  Well^  of  all 
things!  I  never  would  have  known  ye. 
Come  right  in — Mr.  Blake." 

"Is  Mr.  Burt  here?" 

"Ye-e-s,  but  I  don't  know  if  he'll  see 
ye,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  wiping  her 
hands  on  her  apron.  "He  don't  see  no- 
body, ye  know." 

"  Tell  him  who  I  am,  and  say  I'm  from 
California,"  said  Blake,  who  could  think 
of  no  other  introduction. 

They  were  in  the  old  fashioned  parlor 
where  Peter  Burt  had  bound  the  oflicers 
the  night  John  Burt  left  Rocky  Woods. 
As  Mrs.  Jasper  hesitated,  the  door  leading 
to  the  sitting  room  opened  and  Peter  Burt 
entered.  Blake  could  not  see  that  he  had 
changed  a  whit.  Perhaps  the  broad 
shoulders  were  a  little  more  bowed,  but 
the  eyes  glowed  with  their  former  fire. 
Age  had  not  ravished  the  strong  face  nor 
robbed  the  massive  figure  of  its  strength. 
5©  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room, 
his  eyes  fixed  searchingly  on  the  face  of 
his  visitor.  Beneath  the  spell  of  those 
eyes  James  Blake,  millionaire  and  master 
of  finance,  became  a  boy,  with  all  his  boy- 
ish fear  of  Peter  Burt. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Blake? 
Be  seated,  sir."  He  motioned  him  to  a 
chair,  but  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands. 
Blake  took  a  seat  in  an  antique  rocker  and 
shifted  his  legs  uneasily.  His  self  iK>sses- 
sion  evaporated.  What  was  he  to  say  to 
this  old  man  ?  How  was  he  to  lie  to  him  ? 
He  felt  that  those  cold  gray  eyes  were 
reading  his  secret  thoughts.  He  had  posed 
so  long  as  the  financial  and  intellectual 
representative  of  John  Burt  that  a  dual 
existence  had  become  a  second  nature,  but 
in  the  presence  of  John  Burt  he  was  only 
James  Blake.  The  audacity  of  his  decep- 
tion and  the  grotesqueness  of  his  posi- 
tion appalled  him.  Wearing  the  honors 
and  holding  the  fortune  won  by  John 
Burt,  he  had  dared  face  the  old  man  with 
lies  poised  on  his  lips.  The  carefully 
prepared  story  vanished  like  mist  before 
a  gale.  He  would  have  given  a  fortune 
to  be  once  more  in  his  carriage.  But  he 
must  say  something. 

"  I  just  called  to  pay  my  respects,  Mr. 
Burt,"  he  said.  His  voice  sounded  un- 
natural. His  chair  was  strangely  uncom- 
fortable. "  I  used  to  live  near  here,  you 
know,  Mr.  Burt,  and  I  remember  you  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  I  used  to  play  with 
your  grandson,  John  Burt.    I " 

"Where  is  John?" 

The  old  man  straightened  up,  his  huge 
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hands  clasping  the  opposite  arms  of  his 
chair.  Blake  dropped  his  eyes  and  again 
crossed  his  legs.  His  mouth  was  parched 
and  the  air  seemed  stifling. 

"  Where  is  John? "  repeated  Peter  Burt 
in  the  same  inflection.  "Answer  me, 
sir  I" 

"  John— John— I  don't; " 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  lie  to  me,  Blake. 
Tell  me  what  you  know  of  my  grandson." 

"  He  is  in  California,  sir !  "  exclaimed 
James  Blake.  When  these  words  were  ut- 
tered he  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  which 
was  positively  exhilarating.  "  He  is  alive 
and  well !  John  is  rich,  Mr.  Burt !  He  is 
a   millionaire  many  times  over  I " 

A  grave  smile  lighted  the  features  of 
Peter  Burt.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay 
back  in  the  chair. 

"Go  on ;  tell  me  about  it,"  he  said^ 
as  Blake  paiised. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  James  Blake  &  Company  recited 
the  history  of  John  Burt's  career  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  result  of  the  recent  specu- 
lative campaign  in  New  York.  Once  in  a 
while  the  old  man  asked  a  question,  but 
he  made  no  comment  until  the  narrative 
was  ended.  ^ 

"Your  heart  dominates  your  judg- 
ment, but  that  is  a  trait  and  not  a 
fault,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  and  offered  his 
hand  to  James  Blake.  "  God  gives  us 
emotions  and  faculties;  from  them  we 
must  develop  character.  Do  not  charge 
yourself  with  a  broken  promise  to  John. 
Say  to  him  that  I  ordered  you  to  give 
this  information.  He  has  kept  his  pact 
with  me.  I  send  him  my  blessing.  Say 
to  him  that  I  am  strong  and  well  and 
happy.  Say  to  him  that  his  future  field 
of  work  is  in  New  York  City." 

Peter  Burt  released  Blake's  hand. 

**  You  have  done  well  to  respect  the  con- 
fidence which  John  has  placed  in  you," 
he  continued.  "You  love  money,  yet 
money  has  not  tempted  you  to  swerve 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of 
honor.  Take  heed  lest  that  which  money 
commands  may  cause  you  to  betray  your 
friend.  You  are  nearing  a  crisis,  Blake. 
Be  warned  by  this  admonition.  Give  my 
love  and  blessing  to  my  grandson^  and  say 
to  him  that  I  shall  see  him  when  his  fond- 
est hopes  are  realized.    Good  day,  Blake." 

Peter  Burt  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
watched  until  the  carriage  disappeared 
beyond  the  old  graveyard. 

"Pm  glad  that's  ended! "  said  Blake  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  what  I  told  the  old 
man?  Everything,  I  guess.  Feel  as  if 
Pd  been  in  a  trance.  Who's  this  coming  ? 
His  face  is  familiar.    It's  Sam  Bounds! 


Stop,  driver!  Hello,  Sam!  How  are 
you?" 

Seated  in  a  stylish  road  cart  behind  a 
rangy,  high  stepping  trotter  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Blake's  boyhood.  Sam 
'checked  his  horse  and  with  a  puzzled 
grin  looked  into  the  speaker's  face. 

"  Haou  de  ye  dew  ? "  he  drawled,  slack- 
ening the  lines.  "  Yer  face  looks  f ee-miliar 
like,  but  ye've  got  the  best  of  me,  and  I 
don't  regular  forgit  a  face  nohow.  An' 
yer  voice  don't  sound  strange  like,  either. 
I  believe  I  know  ye!  It's  Jim  Blake! 
Haou  air  ye,  Jim?  Well,  well,  well! 
Who'd  a  thunk  it!    Who'd  a  thunk  it! " 

Sam  reached  across  and  shook  hands 
with  a  vigor  which  nearly  pulled  Blake 
out  of  his  carriage. 

"Air  ye  the  James  Blake  I've  been 
readin'  erbout?  The  one  that's  been 
givin'  them  New  York  sharps  a  whirl 
in  stocks  ? "  asked  Sam.  Blake  smiled 
and  nodded  his  head.  "  Is  that  so  ?  Well, 
well,  well !  Say,  I'm  plumb  glad  ter  hear 
it!  I'm  mighty  glad  Rocky  Woods  has 
turned  out  somethin'  better'n  clam  dig- 
gers an'  circus  riders.  Say,  ye  trimmed 
'em  up  right  an'  proper,  didn't  ye  ?  Shore 
ye  did !  Ain't  never  beam  of  John  Burt, 
have  ye  ?  No  ?  Well,  he'll  turn  up  on  top 
some  day,  and  don't  ye  fergit  Sam 
Hounds  allers  said  so.  John  is  clean 
strain  and  a  thoroughbred  if  thar  ever  was 
one.  That's  right!  Well,  I'm  glad  ter 
meet  you  ergain,  Jim.  Where  be  ye 
goin'  to,  Jim?" 

"  I'm  going  back  to  New  York  tonight,'* 
replied  Blake.  "From  there  I  return  to 
San  Francisco,  but  expect  to  make  New 
York  my  home." 

"Is  that  so?  I'm  livin'  in  New  York 
now,"  said  Sam,  handing  Blake  his  card. 
"  Moved  there  several  years  ago.  Started 
in  ter  sell  horses,  an'  then  branched  out 
an'  went  into  the  provision  an'  commis- 
sion business.  Mother  an'  me  are  here 
on  a  visit  fer  a  few  days.  I've  been  doin' 
fairly  middlin'  well  in  New  York,  Jim. 
When  you  write  me,  be  shore  an'  put 
*Hon.'  before  my  name;"  and  Sam 
laughed  until  the  rocks  reechoed  his  mer- 
riment. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Blake,  gazing 
blankly  at  the  card. 

"Read  what  it  says,"  insisted  Sam. 
"  I'm  alderman  of  my  deestrict,  an'  have 
just  been  reelected  tew  a  second  term. 
Fact!" 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Sam,"  said  Blake 
heartily. 

"  Sorry  ye  haven't  time  to  wait  over 
an'  go  back  with  us,"  Sam  said.  "But 
if  ye  are  goin'  tew  locate  in  New  York, 
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I'll  see  lots  of  ye.  You  must  let  me  know 
when  ye  get  there.  I  know  mother  would 
like  tew  see  ye.  We  was  wonderin'  the 
other  night  if  ye  was  the  Blake  of  James 
Blake  &  Company." 

"  I  certainly  will  look  you  up  when  I'm 
in  New  York/'  said  Blake.  ^  My  regards 
to  your  mother,  and  say  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
have  time  to  call  on  her.  Are  you  mar- 
ried, Sam?" 

"  Nope,  but  I  has  hopes,"  laughed  Sam, 
gathering  up  the  lines.  "Good  by,  Jim; 
good  hj,  and  more  luck  ter  ye  I " 

"  Same  to  Sam ;  good  by  I  " 

Ten  days  later  James  Blake  arrived  in 
San  Francisco.  His  train  was  delayed, 
and  the  hour  was  late,  but  he  drove  to 
John's  apartment  and  was  greeted  by 
him  in  the  old  study  room.  Blake  sat 
where  he  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Jessie 
Garden,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
How  could  he  break  the  news  to  his 
friend?  John  heartily  congratulated 
Blake  on  his  masterly  generalship. 

"  You  will  place  half  a  million  dollars 
to  your  credit,  Jim,"  he  said.  **  Do  not 
thank  me;  you  have  earned  it  fairly. 
Now  tell  me  the  news." 

"Arthur  Morris  is  alive,"  said  Blake. 
"  I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him." 

"I  learned  that  he  is  living,  the  day 
you  left  for  New  York,"  said  John  care- 
lessly. "  Announcement  was  made  of  his 
succession  to  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Randolph  Morris  &  Company. 
I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  him. 
What's  the  matter,  Jim?  You're  pale. 
Are  you  ill?" 

"  I'm  all  right,  John." 

The  portrait  of  Jessie  Garden  filled  his 
vision,  and  he  turned  so  that  he  could 
not  see  it. 

"  I've  bad  news  for  you,  John,"  he  said 
desperately.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  and 
be  over  with  it.  Miss  Garden's  engaged 
to  be  married  I " 

John's  lips  tightened  and  a  red  spot 
burned  on  his  cheek. 

"  To  whom  ? "  His  hands  clutched  the 
arms  of  his  chair  and  his  attitude  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Peter  Burt's  when  he  de- 
manded news  of  his  grandson. 

*'  To  Aithur  Morris,  John." 

"It's  a  lie — an  infamous,  damnable 
lie!" 

John  Burt  sprang  to  his  feet,  hurling 
the  chair  backward  with  a  crash  as  his 
hands  relaxed  their  tension.  He  strode 
forward,  his  eyes  blazing  with  fury  and 
his  features  convulsed  with  passion. 

"It's  a  lie,  Blake — it's  a  lie,  and  you 
know  it's  a  lie !  " 

He  towered  over  his  astonished  friend. 


His  fingers  were  clinched  and  his  lips 
twitched.  Turning  abruptly,  he  walked 
across  the  room  with  his  hands  pressed 
over  his  forehead.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
silent,  then  abruptly  turned  to  James 
Blake  with  bis  hand  outstretched. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jim !  Forgive  me, 
old  man,  won't  you  ?  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  saying.  Forgive  rae,  Jim,  will 
you?" 

"  Certainly,  John,  if  there's  anything  to 
forgive,"  replied  Blake  heartily  as  he 
grasped  his  friend's  hand.  "  It's  my  fault, 
anyhow.  I'm  a  fool!  I  always  blurt 
things  out.  Perhaps  it  is  a  lie.  Let  us 
hope  so,  John." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  Jim." 

Blake  related  the  details  of  his  intro- 
duction to  Arthur  Morris  and  told  of  the 
night  spent  in  the  latter's  apartment. 
He  repeated  the  conversation  as  nearly 
as  he  could  recall  it.  He  had  seen  Morris 
again  for  a  few  minutes  on  his  return 
from  Hingham. 

"He  didn't  revert  to  the  subject  ex- 
cept to  apologize  for  drinking  too  much 
brandy,"  exclaimed  Blake.  "  He  asked  me 
what  he  had  said,  and  I  assured  him  my 
mind  was  a  blank  on  the  subject,  and  that 
I  couldn't  even  remember  how  or  when  I 
retired.  He  was  pleased  at  this  and  we 
parted  great  friends.  I  sounded  his  chimi 
Kingsley,  and  also  a  chap  named  Ridg- 
way.  Morris  has  told  them  substantially 
the  same  thing,  and  I  judge  under  the 
same  circumstances.  It  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  in  vino  Veritas — ^which  is  the  only 
Latin  quotation  I  know." 

John  abruptly  changed  the  subject  and 
questioned  Blake  about  his  interview  with 
Peter  Burt,  and  smiled  quietly  when  he 
related  his  experience  with  the  old  man. 
He  was  delighted  to  know  that  his 
grandfathei*  was  alive  and  well,  and  not 
displeased  that  Blake  had  revealed  his 
secret. 

"I  have  anticipated  his  advice  about 
going  to  New  York,"  said  John.  "My 
plans  are  made,  and  if  you  are  willing, 
we  will  make  New  York  the  future  head- 
quarters of  James  Blake  &  Company, 
with  the  San  Francisco  establishment  a 
branch  house.  Matthews  is  capable  of 
handling  the  business  here.  Think  it  over, 
Jim,  and  let  me  know  your  decision  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"I've  thought  it  over,"  said  Blake. 
"  I'm  ready  to  go  to  New  York  the  min- 
ute you  say  so." 

"Very  well,  we'll  go  some  time  this 
month,"  said  John  Burt. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Blake 
drove  away  and  left  John  Burt  to  the  har- 
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rowing  society  of  bis  thoughts.  For 
hours  he  sat  before  the  portrait  of  Jessie 
Oarden«  He  recalled  the  day  when  she 
had  laughingly  placed  the  cherished  tin- 
type in  his  band.  And  now  she  was  in 
Paris,  by  the  grace  and  under  the  bounty 
of  Arthur  Morris — ^the  one  man  in  all  the 
world  he  hated.  And  her  portrait — 
fairer  than  the  one  before  him — adorned 
tbe  rooms  of  this  man.  In  his  vision 
he  saw  her  glorified  by  the  loving  touch 
of  the  years.  Eadiant  in  face  and  figure, 
and  enhanced  by  tbe  charms  of  a  cultured 
rnind^  Jessie  Garden — ^his  Jessie  Garden 
— the  aliianced  bride  of  Arthur  Morris. 

^It's  a  lie — an  infamous,  damnable 
lie ! "  he  repeated  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  It's  not  so — it  will  not 
be  so!" 

But  the  black  clouds  of  doubt  again  ob- 
scured the  rift  made  by  vehement  hope. 
What  reason  had  he  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment made  by  Morris?  Marshall  Garden's 
fortune  had  been  swept  away  and  he  was 
practically  a  pensioner  on  the  Morris  for- 
tunes. Arthur  Morris  had  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  his  father's  affairs.  Was 
it  not  natural  that  General  Garden  should 
look  with  favor  on  the  young  millionaire's 
suit?  Had  not  Morris  wealth,  infiuence, 
social  standing?  Was  not  Jessie  under 
obligations  to  him? 

Aid  what  of  Jessie?  What  valid,  last- 
ing claim  had  he  on  Jessie  Garden?  A 
few  words  spoken  under  the  stress  of  great 
excitement,  a  promise  of  her  friendship 
and  of  her  prayers — nothing  more.  She 
had  given  him  no  assurance  of  her  love. 
When  last  he  saw  Jessie  she  was  in  her 
teens — a  laughing, careless  schoolgirl,  who 
enjoyed  his  company,  but  whose  heart 
knew  nothing  of  love.  True,  she  had 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  as  th^  parted  in  the  night 
shadows  of  the  old  maples,  but — ^but  that 
was  years  ago.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as 
again  he  lived  those  sweet  moments. 

No  word  from  him  had  come  to  her 
during  these  years.  Por  all  she  knew,  he 
was  dead.  What  right  had  he  to  expect 
that  she  should  play  the  part  of  Penelope 
to  a  silent,  untrothed  Ulysses  who  refused 
to  return  from  exile?  Doubtless  her  life 
had  been  shadowed  by  her  father's  mis- 
f ortimes.  Doubtless  her  love  for  him  was 
such  that  she  was  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice — ^if  sacrifice  it  were — of  a  mar- 
riage with  Arthur  Morris. 

The  brain  of  an  intelligent  man  sits  as 
a  judge  and  listens  to  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and 
weighs  it  against  the  calmer  pleading  of 
^he    judgment.      No   human    being   can 


stifle  the  voices  of  evil  or  unjust  thoughts, 
but  a  just  mind  can  ignore  them  with  a 
decision  which  leads  to  action.  The 
raucous  notes  of  jealousy  died  away;  the 
strident  assertions  of  selfish  hope  were 
stilled,  and  with  open  heart  and  calm 
brain  John  Burt  sought  the  path  he 
should  follow. 

The  words  of  Peter  Burt  came  back  to 
him:  "It  is  written  in  God's  word:  'If 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy 
strength  is  small;  for  a  just  man  falleth 
seven  times  and  riseth  up  again.' "  Had 
he  fallen  seven  times  ?  From  the  hour  he 
left  the  old  man's  side  until  that  night, 
no  shade  of  disappointment  had  come  into 
his  life.  Success  had  followed  success, 
and  triumph  had  succeeded  triumph. 
Every  prophecy  made  by  Peter  Burt  had 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  He  recalled 
with  keen  joy  the  paning  words  of  the 
old  man :  "  You  have  the  love  of  a  woman 
I  respect.  She  will  wait  for  you.  Do  not 
let  the  impatience  of  your  love  imperil 
your  chances." 

The  sense  of  coming  victory  stole  over 
him  as  he  stood  before  the  portrait  and 
repeated  the  words :  "  She  will  wait  for 
you ;  she  will  wait  for  you."  That  which  is 
not  menaced,  that  which  does  not  demand 
the  danger  and  turmoil  of  a  battle,  is  not 
worth  struggling  for.  The  thought  came, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  pure  profile  of  the  face 
in  the  portrait,  that  fate  had  strangely 
reversed  their  positions.  Jessie  Garden 
was  no  longer  an  heiress.  She  was  de- 
pendent on  the  patronage  of  others.  He 
did  not  believe  her  capable  of  marrying 
Arthur  Morris  for  money.  Would  she 
marry  John  Burt  for  money  ?  He  had  as- 
pired to  meet  her  as  an  equal.  In  a  mone- 
tary way  their  stations  were  farther  re- 
moved than  ever.  He  imagined  the  scorn 
of  this  i)enniless  girl  when  he  laid  his  vul- 
gar millions  at  her  feet.  She  did  not 
wish  a  purchased  love;  he  did  not  desire 
a  bartered  triumph. 

The  edges  of  the  drawn  curtains  were 
tinged  with  the  deep  blue  light  of  dawn. 
He  raised  them,  opened  the  windows,  and 
drank  in  the  cool,  pure  air  of  a  Galif  omia 
morning.  The  birds  twittered  in  the  trees 
and  the  idle  babble  of  a  brook  sounded 
musical  as  an  accompaniment.  Leaping 
lightly  to  the  lawn,  he  strolled  to  an  open 
space  and  saw  the  sun  scale  the  distant 
range  and  melt  the  thin  clouds  into  a 
perfect  sky. 

Four  weeks  later  John  Burt  stood  on 
a  ferry  boat  and  gazed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  matchless  water  front  and  the  rag- 
ged but  impressive  sky  line  of  New  York 
City. 
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John  Burt  approached  New  York  as 
an  unheralded  conqueror.  Within  the 
guarded  vaults  of  the  metropolis  his  mil- 
lions reposed.  His  hands  had  shaken 
Wall  Street,  and  his  secret  influence  had 
helped  shape  the  financial  map  of  a 
continent. 

Yet  he  was  unknown.  In  that  swarm- 
ing mass  of  people  only  one  hmnan  being 
knew  that  John  Burt  lived. 

Blake  had  preceded  him  and  installed 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  James 
Blake  <fe  Company.  He  met  John  as  the 
latter  stepped  from  the  train.  The 
two  old  friends  greeted  each  other  with 
unfeigned  cordiality.  Blake  was  in  high 
spirits. 

"  Fm  glad  you're  here,  John/'  he  said, 
as  they  were  seated  in  a  carriage.  "  I've 
been  in  an  awful  fix  for  a  week  or  more. 
What  in  thunder  is  my  opinion  on  the 
new  currency  bill,  John?  Ten  reporters 
and  a  hundred  financiers  have  asked  me 
that  question,  and  I  have  refused  to  com- 
mit myself.  New  York  and  Washington 
long  to  know  how  James  Blake  stands  on 
this  burning  issue.  What  shall  I  tell 
them,  John?'' 

"We  will  discuss  that  over  dinner/' 
laughed  John.  "Have  you  secured  my 
quarters  ?  " 

"  I  have  fitted  up  a  dream  of  an  apart- 
ment for  you,  and  have  ordered  your  fa- 
vorite dinner." 

The  following  day  John  Burt  began  his 
New  York  career. 

XX. 

In  the  world  of  finance  Arthur  Morris 
was  a  trapper.  With  instinctive  cunning 
he  set  snares  and  dug  pitfalls  along  the 
paths  trod  by  the  unwary.  The  legiti- 
mate profits  of  plain  dealing  had  no  at- 
traction for  him.  He  lacked  the  courage 
of  the  Nimrod  who  meets  the  unfettered 
prey  in  the  open,  and  who  experiences  a 
keen  delight  in  the  resistance  of  his  quarry. 
He  preferred  to  work  in  the  dark  and  to 
shoot  from  ambush.  He  had  at  times  the 
patience  of  the  fisherman  who  relies  on 
a  well  baited  hook,  or  of  the  hunter  who 
behind  a  blind  waits  for  flying  ducks  to 
mingle  with  his  painted  decoys. 

Arthur  Morris  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  innate  dishonesty  of  mankind.  He 
held  that  all  the  world  was  in  a  conspiracy 
to  despoil  him,  and  a£irmed  that  any 
means  of  reprisal  were  justifiable.  His 
favorite  motto  was,  "Everybody  and 
everything  has  a  price — get  ^e  price ! " 
He  weighed  fellowship,  sentiment,  friend- 
ship, and  love  in  the  same  scales  with 


gold  and  found  many  who  applauded 
his  system. 

"Arthur  Morris  is  a  practical  man," 
said  one  of  his  admirers.  "  There's  no 
nonsense  about  Morris.  He  is  going  to 
become  an  ideal  business  man.  He  said 
to  me  one  day :  '  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
honesty  being  the  best  policy.  That  old 
chestnut  is  out  of  date.  Success  is  the 
best  policy.  Every  one  is  trying  to  rob 
you.  Beat  'em  at  their  own  game.  The 
poorhouses  are  full  of  honest  people.  You 
can  buy  anything  if  you  have  the  money. 
Go  and  get  money,  and  keep  on  getting 
it.  Then  when  you  see  a  thing  you  want, 
pay  for  it  like  a  gentleman.'  " 

At  the  outset  of  the  Morris  career  his 
theory  met  a  severe  rebuff.  The  sturdy 
young  democracy  of  Yale  resented  his 
philosophy,  scorned  his  money,  declined 
his  hospitality,  and  branded  him  as  a 
wealthy  cad.  He  never  forgot  this  ex- 
perience nor  forgave  those  who  forced  it 
upon  him.  These  penniless  youngsters 
from  farms  and  country  towns  had  dared 
to  defy  the  representative  of  the  Morris 
millions.  His  pretensions  as  an  athlete 
were  laughed  at,  his  claims  for  society 
leadership  ignored.  Firmly  believing 
that  money  was  the  master  key  which 
would  unlock  the  doors  of  preferment,  he 
drew  on  the  indulgent  Morris  pere  for 
larger  amounts  and  proceeded  anew  to 
dazzle  those  of  his  ilk  and  yet  further 
to  disgust  the  sturdy  rank  and  file. 

His  apartments  became  the  scene  of 
orgies,  and  the  doings  of  his  clique  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  local  police. 
He  failed  in  his  examinations ;  was  sound- 
ly thrashed  by  a  Colorado  freshman 
twenty  pounds  under  his  weight,  and 
finally  expelled  in  his  sophomore  year. 
The  charges  were  so  voluminous,  compre- 
hensive, and  well  sustained  as  to  come 
under  the  head  of  "  expulsion  on  general 
principles." 

This  disgrace  seemed  to  intensify  his 
hatred  of  those  who  dared  deny  the  in- 
herent supremacy  of  wealth.  To  be 
spumed  by  a  set  of  students — some  of 
whom  were  working  their  way  through 
the  university — ^was  an  affront  which 
filled  him  with  rage.  He  sought  and 
foimd  relief  in  New  York.  His  money 
unlatched  the  doors  of  dissipation  and 
indulgence.  For  months  he  led  a  life 
which  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
resorts  usually  indifferent  to  excesses. 
During  the  time  he  paid  little  attention 
either  to  the  admonitions  of  his  few 
friends  or  to  the  growled  threats  of  the 
elder  Morris. 

Not  until  Arthur  Morris  had  openly 
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imperiled  his  future  and  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  his  father  by  a  series  of  des- 
perate escapades  did  the  latter  effectually 
check  his  course  by  cutting  off  his  funds. 
As  a  further  punishment,  he  was  exiled 
to  the  quiet  of  Hingham,  with  results 
already  narrated. 

In  this  hurried  sketch  of  Arthur  Morris 
no  attempt  is  made  to  depict  an  abnormal 
character  or  to  create  an  imaginary  vil- 
lain. He  was  no  better  nor  worse  than 
thousands  contemporaneous  with  him^  or 
who  exist  today,  and  who  will  live  in  the 
future.  Like  others  of  his  class,  he  in- 
herited wealth  without  culture,  and  sel- 
fishness without  sentiment.  Such  men 
are  not  devoid  of  some  of  the  finer  in- 
stincts, but  esteem  them  unmanly  and 
successfully  strive  for  their  effacement. 

When  a  hog  is  bequeathed  the  strength 
of  a  lion  he  uses  it  as  a  hog.  If  the  mass- 
ing of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals be  decided  necessary  for  the 
future  good  of  society,  its  holders  should 
be  selected  by  civil  service  examination, 
and  not  by  the  whims  of  heredity. 

By  no  use  of  that  much  abused  word 
"  love  "  was  it  possible  for  Arthur  Morris 
to  love  anything,  much  more  a  woman. 
That  fine  selfishness  which  longs  to  make 
sacrifices  for  others;  which  gives  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving ;  and  which  suffers-  for 
the  happiness  of  suffering,  was  foreign  to 
Arthur  Morris.  Devoid  of  introspection 
and  imskilled  in  the  exact  use  of  words, 
he  thought  that  he  loved  Jessie  C^den, 
when  in  fact  the  sensation  was  that  of 
covetousness.  He  wanted  her.  He  was 
ambitious  to  add  her  to  his  possessions. 
He  was  secretly  annoyed  to  think'  that 
his  infatuation  for  her  was  so  great  that 
he  was  willing — and  in  fact  eager — to  give 
her  his  name.  *  This  was  a  sacrifice,  a  con- 
cession, and  he  hated  to  yield  a  point, 
but  he  realized  that  it  was  necessary. 

"Marriage  is  such  a  beastly  conven- 
tional thing,  don't  you  know,"  he  ob- 
served to  Blakely,  on  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions when  he  discussed  other  than  ma- 
terial questions.  "By  Jove,  old  chap, 
I  sometimes  think,  don't  you  know,  that  a 
gentleman  never  should  marry — ^loses  his 
independence,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know.  That  French  chap, 
Monte — Monte — ^what's  his  name  ?— or 
perhaps  it  was  some  one  else;  any- 
how, he  had  the  right  ideas  on  the  subject, 
don't  you  know.  Marriage  is  all  right 
for  the  lower  classes.  It's  good  enough 
for  them  and  more  than  they  deserve,  but 
it  restricts  a  gentleman,  don't  you  know, 
Blakely." 

"Never  thought  of  it  before,  commo- 


dore," said  Blakely  with  a  smile.  "  You 
think  it's  bad  form,  eh?  Perhaps  you're 
right.  Why  don't  you  write  a  book  about 
it  ?  Call  it '  Morris  on  Marriage.'  Cork- 
ing good  title !  EuphcTnious  and  allitera- 
tive. 'Morris  on  Marriage,  or  Musings 
on  Medieval  and  Modem  Matrimony' — 
how  is  that  for  a  warm  title  ?  You  might 
have  your  French  friend,  Monte — ^what's 
his  name? — ^write  the  introduction.  It 
would  make  a  hit,  commodore." 

Before  Morris  had  recovered  from  his 
wound  Jessie  Carden  had  left  for  Europe. 
During  his  convalescence  he  was  con- 
smned  by  two  passions :  first  to  arrest  and 
punish  John  Burt,  and  second  to  see  or 
hear  from  Jessie  Carden.  Yielding  to 
his  demands,  the  elder  Morris  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  locate  John  Burt.  The  officers  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Peter  Burt's,  but  no  trace  of 
him  was  found  after  that  night.  The  old 
man  was  arrested,  and  though  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  best  legal  talent,  was 
discharged  by  the  judge,  who  reprimanded 
the  officers  for  attempting  to  enter  his 
house  without  a  warrant. 

Morris  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  General  Carden  the  continental  ad- 
dress of  his  daughter.  She  was  studying 
in  Berlin,  and  Arthur  Morris  wrote  a  long 
letter  informing  her  of  his  complete  re- 
covery. He  calmly  ignored  the  events 
which  led  to  the  shooting,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  rebuff  he  had  received 
at  her  hands.  The  letter  read  as  if  their 
last  meeting  had  been  under  the  shadow 
-of  the  maples  on  the  Bishop  lawn. 

"  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  locate 
that  young  desperado  John  Burt,"  he 
wrote,  "but  thus  far  he  has  evaded  the 
officers  of  the  law.  Though  the  affair  re- 
sulted seriously  to  me,  I  cannot  help  but 
laugh  at  the  presumption  of  this  country- 
man, who,  it  seems,  was  insanely  jealous 
over  our  friendship.  With  his  usual  fore- 
sight, my  dear  father  effectually  sup- . 
pressed  any  mention  of  your  name,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  him.  I  doubt 
if  either  of  us  ever  see  this  fellow  Burt 
again,  and  I  am  sure  both  can  endure  his 
absence  with  complacency.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  his  homicidal  mania  was  not  di- 
rected against  you.  As  you  may  have 
heard,  there  is  a  taint  of  insanity  in  his 
family,  and  they  say  that  his  grandfather 
has  killed  a  score  of  men.  But  this  is 
enough  on  a  mutually  disagreeable  sub- 
pect,  and  I  promise  you.  Miss  Carden,  not 
to  refer  to  it  again.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  present  at  our  closing  recep- 
tion," etc.,  etc. 

Morris  waited  a  month  fpr^an  answer  to 
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this  letter  and  then  wrote  a  second  one^ 
which  in  due  time  was  returned  unopened. 
In  a  towering  passion  he  went  to  his 
father  and  unbosomed  the  story  of  his 
treatment. 

"You  told  me  once  that  old  Garden 
would  go  broke  on  L.  &  O./'  he  declared, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  what  you  said  at 
the  time^  but  I  know  all  about  it  now. 
IVe  been  looking  over  your  books^  gover- 
nor. You've  got  him  long  on  a  rotten 
stock.  Go  ahead  and  squeeze  him!  You 
can  do  it.  Put  the  screws  to  him  I  Then 
when  he  comes  whining  around  for  mercy 
we  will  see  what  Miss  Independence 
Jessie  will  do !  I'll  bet  shell  answer  my 
letters  then!  I'll  make  her  x>ay  for  this 
some  day.  You've  got  to  do  something^ 
governor  I " 

"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  conduct  my 
banking  and  Wall  Street  business  so  as 
to  promote  your  correspondence  with  a 
doll  faced  girl,  you " 

"  She's  not  a  doll  faced  girl !  "  declared 
Morris,  turning  fiercely  on  his  father. 

"  Well,  she's  a  girl,  and  they're  all  alike/' 
giowled  Eandolph  Morris.  "  The  prettier 
they  are,  the  more  trouble  they  raise.  I 
thought  you  told  me  you  weren't  going  to 
marry  her?  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  won't 
have  a  dollar — ^not  one  dollar?  You're 
an  ass." 

The  old  banker  lay  back  wearily  in  his 
chair  and  regarded  his  son  and  heir  with 
an  expression  of  deep  disgust. 

"I'll  marry  her  if  I  want  to,"  said 
Morris  doggedly.  "  I've  got  to  marry 
somebody,  and  she  is  as  good  as  any  one. 
What  has  old  Garden's  money  got  to  do 
with  it?  When  he  loses  it  you  get  it, 
and  when  you  die  I  get  it,  and  if  she  mar- 
ries me  she  quits  even.  It's  the  only 
chance  she's  got.  Go  ahead  and  squeeze 
him,  governor ! ". 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  the  fond 
parent.  "You  know  a  lot  about  stocks, 
don't  you?  I  couldn't  depress  L.  &  O. 
now  if  I  tried,  and  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
I'm  interested  in  other  stocks  besides  L. 
&  O.  You  attend  to  your  own  affairs,  if 
you  have  any,  and  keep  your  nose  out  of 
my  books.  If  you're  bound  to  marry,  why 
don't  you  marry  Thompson's  daughter? 
He  will  die  in  a  year  and  leave  her  four 
millions." 

"  I  don't  want  her,"  said  Morris  loftily. 
"You  need  not  worry  yourself  about 
my  matrimonial  alliances.  Let  me  have 
five  thousand  dollars.  I'm  •  going  to 
Europe." 

Randolph  Morris  stormed  and  fumed 
*or  a  while,  and  then  wrote  a  check  for 


the  amount  demanded.  Six  weeks  later 
Arthur  Morris  was  in  Berlin.  He  bad 
perfected  his  plans,  and,  after  securing 
apartments  in  Leipziger  Strasse,  set  about 
their  execution. 

He  was  too  shrewd  to  announce  his  ar- 
rival by  a  letter  to  Jessie,  having  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  would  meet  with 
the  same  reception  as  had  the  others.  He 
retained  a  capable  valet,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing Miss  Garden's  daily  and  weekly  rou- 
tine. Morris  had  questioned  his  elder 
sister — who  had  spent  two  years  in  Ber- 
lin— and  had  obtained  from  her  a  fair  idea 
of  the  location  of  the  studios,  galleries, 
museums,  and  other  places  frequented  by 
young  women  students.  The  valet  had 
no  trouble  in  influencing  a  servant  to  tell 
all  she  knew  of  Miss  Garden's  regular  en- 
gagements. 

One  beautiful  May  afternoon  Morris 
stationed  himself  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Ravene  cabinet,  in  the  Neue  Gmnstrasse. 
The  sea  voyage  and  a  period  of  rigid  ab- 
stinence had  worked  wonders  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  eye  was  clear  and 
his  complexion  unusually  ruddy  and 
healthy.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  which 
represented  the  acme  of  a  London  tailor's 
art. 

Morris  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
broad  pavement  in  front  of  the  gallery 
and  closely  watched  the  arriving  and  de- 
parting throngs  of  students  and  visitors. 
His  heart  beat  fast  and  he  bit  his  lip  and 
clenched  his  cane  at  the  thought  that  a 
dowerless  girl  had  dragged  him  five  thou- 
sand miles  on  what  might  be  a  fruitless 
mission. 

An  hour  passed — an  hour  of  suspense, 
longing,  doubt,  and  dumb  resentment — 
and  then  he  saw  her. 

Three  persons  came  side  by  side  through 
the  broad,  carved  portals.  In  the  center 
was  a  man  with  flowing  white  hair  as  the 
background  to  the  innocent  face  of  a  boy. 
He  was  tall  and  angular,  but  singularly 
graceful  in  his  movements.  The  slightly 
stooped  shoulders,  the  shiny  black  garb, 
with  here  and  there  a  suspicion  of  a  paint 
daub,  the  dark  eyes  lighted  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  sympathetic  mouth,  and  the  un- 
definable  air  of  the  esthetic  proclaimed  a 
life  devoted  to  art.  At  his  left  walked  a 
young  man,  whose  erect  form,  springy 
step,  clear  cut  features,  and  broad  fore- 
head bespoke  the  ambition  of  virile  adoles- 
cence. 

Jessie  Garden  was  on  the  right  of  the 
old  artist.  She  was  garbed  in  a  street 
costume  of  maroon  trimmed  with  black, 
with  a  bewitching  hat  to  match.     Slender, 
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graceful,  and  dainty,  glowing  with  health 
and  inspired  by  her  surroundings,  her 
beauty  dimmed  the  clustered  creations  of 
cHisel  and  pigment  which  adorned  the 
building  they  were  quitting. 

In  the  artist's  hands  was  an  opened  folio, 
and  as  they  walked  slowly  along  his  pupils 
looked  over  his  shoulders.  The  subject 
under  discussion  must  have  been  intensely 
interesting,  since  both  talked  and  laughed 
and  pointed  at  various  details  of  the  print 
before  them.  The  old  artist  turned  his 
grave  face  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  finally  stopped  and  spoke  a  few 
sentences  in  French.  Morris  approached 
as  near  as  he  dared,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  was  too  imperfect  to  enable 
him  to  understand  what  was  said,  though 
it  was  evident  from  what  followed  that  the 
artist  was  rendering  a  decision.  When  he 
had  ended  Jessie  turned  smilingly  to  the 
young  man. 

"For  once  I  am  right,  Mr.  Walpole," 
she  declared,  with  a  pretty  air  of  triumph. 
**  Am  I  not.  Professor  Riedesel  ?  " 

"  Oui^  Mile.  Garden,"  bowed  the  pro- 
fessor, closing  the  folio. 

"I  concede  my  defeat,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  lifting  his  hat,  '^  and  insist  on  paying 
a  penalty.  We  will  drive  through  the 
Thiergarten  and  stop  long  enough  to  have 
ices  and  enjoy  the  music.  Then  I  will 
drive  you  home.  What  say  you.  Miss  Car- 
den?" 

"That  wiU  be  delightful,"  declared 
Jessie.  Professor  Kiedesel  made  a  feeble 
protest,  but  Walpole  raised  his  hand  to 
his  coachman,  who  wheeled"  across  the 
street,  and  the  young  couple  laughingly 
escorted  their  tutor  to  the  carriage.  There 
was  the  crack  of  a  whip,  and  the  happy 
trio  dashed  down  the.  shaded  street. 

Arthur  Morris  was  an  enraged  but  help- 
less witness  of  this  little  comedy.  Once, 
when  Jessie  stood  by  the  carriage,  Morris 
passed  so  near  that  his  cane  touched  the 
hem  of  her  skirt.  He  longed  to  break  the 
stick  over  the  head  of  the  handsome 
young  Walpole,  kick  the  old  artist  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  dash  madly  away  with 
Jessie  Garden. 

In  his  anger  he  did  break  the  cane,  and 
with  an  oath  hurled  the  fragments  into 
the  street.  A  moimted  officer  made  him 
pick  them  up,  and  would  have  arrested 
Morris  had  not  his  superior  consented  to 
release  the  offender  with  a  reprimand. 
Morris  strode  back  to  his  hotel,  cursing 
Berlin,  the  German  Empire,  art^  long 
haired  professors,  and  vowed  that  a  day 
would  come  when  Jessie  Garden  would 
regret  the  wrongs  she  had  heaped  on  his 
head. 


It  rained  the  following  day,  and  Morris' 
valet  brought  word  that  Miss  Garden 
would  not  venture  out  in  the  storm.  His 
master  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  white 
haired  artist  did  not  often  accompany  his 
pupils  to  the  Berlin  galleries,  and  that 
Miss  Garden  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
alone.  If  the  weather  permitted,  she  pro- 
posed to  visit  Gount  Raczynski's  gallery 
on  the  morrow. 

Berlin  is  dreary  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
Morris  spent  the  hours  nursing  his  impa- 
tience and  practising  the  phrases  he  pro- 
posed to  deliver  when  he  met  Jessie  face 
to  face.  He  paced  up  and  down  his  room, 
doffed  his  hat,  smiled  and  bowed  to  an 
imaginary  Miss  Garden.  He  conjured 
her  in  various  moods,  and  framed  re* 
spouses  to  meet  all  contingencies  his 
limited  imagination  could  invent. 

The  famous  Raczynski  gallery  is  on  the 
Exercierplatz,  outside  the  Brandenburg 
gate,  and  contains  a  splendid  collection  of 
modem  German  paintings.  The  day 
dawned  bright  and  warm  after  the  storm, 
and  Morris  was  in  fine  spirits  when  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage  and  rode  down 
the  avenue.  He  entered  the  gallery  and 
roamed  through  the  halls  to  make  sure 
Jessie  had  not  arrived.  He  then  stood 
near  the  entrance  and  waited. 

His  patience  was  soon  rewarded.  He 
recognized  Jessie  as  she  crossed  the  street. 
She  was  alone,  and  Morris  stepped  into 
the  dark  of  the  vestibule  and  followed 
when  she  entered  the  main  halL  Jessie 
carried  a  sketch  book  under  her  arm,  and 
took  a  seat  opposite  one  of  SchinkeFs 
masterworks.  Opening  the  book,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  work  on  an  unfinished  sketch, 
and  in  a  moment  was  oblivious  to  every- 
thing except  the  superb  painting  before 
her. 

This  was  a  situation  for  which  Morris 
had  not  provided,  but  he  deemed  it  singu- 
larly propitious.  There  were  only  a  few 
persons  in  the  hall.  Two  students  were 
hard  at  work  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  room.  A  near  sighted  Russian  with 
enormous  glasses  was  bent  in  a  half  circle 
as  he  leaned  forward  to  study  the  works 
of  art.  An  Italian,  with  half  closed  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  a  Rauch  statue,  was 
motionless  as  the  marble  figure  which  held 
his  rapt  attention.  A  subdued,  even 
light  filled  the  room. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  these 
cherished  heirlooms  of  genius  have  ap- 
pealed to  Arthur  Morris.  This  atmos- 
phere of  symbolism,  this  Parnassus  of  art, 
meant  nothing  to  him,  nor  did  he  have 
the  tact  to  realize  that  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  moment  more  intrysive  and  in- 
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auspicious  for  the  pleading  of  his  cause. 
He  only  knew  that  the  opportunity  he 
had  awaited  for  months  was  at  hand.  For 
this  he  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles, 
spurred  on  by  impatience  and  lashed  by 
wounded  pride. 

He  stood  for  minutes  a  few  steps  back 
of  Jessie  and  devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 
With  wistful  gaze  he  studied  the  perfect 
profile  of  her  cheek  as  she  turned  her  head 
to  look  at  the  canvas.  He  noted  the  soft 
folds  of  her  hair,  the  rounded  curves  of 
her  neck,  and  as  one  spellbound  watched 
her  deft  fingers  glide  over  the  surface 
of  the  sketch  block. 

With  a  little  sigh  of  disappointment 
Jessie  dropped  the  folio  on  her  lap.  !N"ot 
in  months  had  she  drawn  with  less  skill. 
The  perspective  was  wrong,  and  the 
drafting  atrocious.  And  she  had  been 
so  sure  of  her  subject.  She  would  not 
dare  show  so  sad  a  botch  to  Professor 
Riedesel.  What  could  be  the  matter?  She 
felt  oppressed  and  under  some  malign  in- 
fluence. Instinctively  she  turned  and 
looked  squarely  into  the  ardent  eyes  and 
eager  face  of  Arthur  Morris.  With  an 
involuntary  cry  of  surprise,  fear,  and 
vexation,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  the 
sketch  block  falling  to  the  floor. 

"  WTiy,  Miss  Garden ! "  exclaimed 
Morris  with  simulated  astonishment. 
*' Really,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
I  am    delighted  to   meet   you.    Permit 

me ^^    And  he  picked  up  the  sketch 

block,  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand. 

In  these  brief  seconds  Jessie  had  re- 
gained her  self  possession.  By  an  effort 
she  withstood  the  wave  of  indignation 
which  swept  over  her.  As  the  sound  of 
Morris'  grating  voice  broke  the  accus- 
tomed quiet  of  the  room  the  Italian  awoke 
from  his  reverie  and  directed  an  an- 
noyed look  at  the  speaker.  The  stu- 
dents glanced  curiously  in  his  direction. 
Jessie's  lips  trembled  and  two  crimson 
spots  burned  on  her  cheeks,  but  she  spoke 
calmly. 

"You  have  surprised  me,  Mr.  Morris," 
she  said  quietly,  ignoring  his  proffered 
hand.  "Y'ou  must  be  aware  that  this  is 
not  a  public  reception  room.  We  can  talk 
without  disturbing  any  one  in  the  lobby. 
Let  me  have  my  book,  please." 

A  minute  later  they  were  in  the  com- 
paratively deserted  outer  hall. 

"  My  carriage  is  at  the  door  and  at  your 
service,"  said  Morris  effusively  as  Jessie 
paused  near  the  entrance.  "  Really,  Miss 
Garden,  you  cannot  imagine  how  de- 
lighted I  am  to  meet  you." 

*'  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Morris,  to  f  ol- 


(To  he  continued.) 


low  me  here  or  to  annoy  me  by  your  at- 
tentions," said  Jessie  Garden,  confront- 
ing him  with  flashing  eyes.  The  smug, 
complacent  smile  died  on  his  lips.  He 
fumbled  nervously  at  his  watch  charm. 

**It  was  purely  accidental,  I  assure 
you,"  he  stammered.  "I  was  strolling 
around,  and  was  as  much  surprised  to  see 
you  as  you  were  to  see  me." 

"  I  shall  engage  in  no  dispute  with  you 
in  this  or  any  other  matter,"  said  Jessie 
coldly.  "  Your  arrival  was  announced  in 
the  Berlin  papers.  I  learned  this  morn- 
ing that  you  have  bribed  my  servants.  I 
saw  and  recognized  you  day  before  yester- 
day, and  have  realized  that  an  interview 
with  you  was  inevitable,  but  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  you  would  be  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  intrude  your  presence  during  my 
study  hours.  You  have  chosen  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance. That  acquaintance  was  ter- 
minated last  summer  by  your  acts  and 
conduct,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  renew  it. 
You  have  had  the  education  and  oppor- 
tunities of  a  gentleman,  and  should  re- 
spect my  wishes." 

She  turned  and  entered  the  gallery, 
Morris  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  floor- 
dazed,  ashen  faced,  and  speechless.  Obey- 
ing a  wild  impulse,  he  rushed  after  her, 
but  halted  at  the  door.  With  a  smothered 
oath  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  hailing  his 
coachman,  drove  through  Unter  der 
Linden.  The  matchless  beauties  of  this 
famous  boulevard,  with  its  giant  trees 
and  inclosing  palaces,  had  no  charms  for 
him. 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  the  fact 
had  been  forced  upon  him  that  there  were 
ambitions  beyond  the  reach  of  his  money. 
The  thought  envenomed  him.  Again  he 
made  a  vow  that  Jessie  Garden  should  be 
his.  His  admiration  for  her  was  en- 
hanced by  her  resistance.  Never  had  she 
looked  more  beautiful  than  on  that  after- 
noon when  she  spumed  his  addresses. 
Here  was  a  spirited  subject  for  the  bit, 
whip,  and  spur — his  bit,  his  whip,  and  his 
spur.  His  heavy  lips  parted  in  a  sullen 
smile  as  he  pictured  Jessie  Garden's  sur- 
render. The  longer  it  was  delayed,  the 
sweeter  would  be  his  triumph. 

The  morning  train  for  Paris  had 
Arthur  Morris  for  a  passenger.  Thei*e  he 
located  congenial  friends,  and,  plunging 
into  the  satumalian  current  of  the  gay 
metropolis,  found  respite  from  his  sor- 
rows and  solace  for  his  defeats. 

It  was  months  before  he  returned  to 
New  York  to  become  a  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Randolph  Morris  &  Gompany. 
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Like  croquet,  it  weakened  by  excess  of 
coddling,  and  the  strenuous  among 
athletes  eschewed  the  courts  as  they  did 
the  croquet  hoops.  With  time  players 
realized  that  their  natural  resentment 
at  the  encroachment  of  the  dilettantes 
was  robbing  them  of  a  good  game  and 


berness  and  tonicity  of  muscle  required 
in  no  other  sport.  Of  all  players  the 
Americans  have  done  most  to  impress 
these  essentials  upon  the  game.  They 
have  developed  the  athletic  side  of  the 
game  far  beyond  their  European  rivals, 
and  have  hiid  more  stress  on  the  activity 


R.  p.  DOHERTY,  WINNER  OP  THE  ALL  COMERS'  SINGLES   AT  NEWPORT,  WHO  CHALLENGED  W.  A.  LARNED 

POR  THE  TITLE   OP  CHAMPION  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES   AND  WAS   BEATEN  BY   THREE  SETS  TO  ONE. 

From  a  photograph  by  Hemment,  Nrtv  York. 


a  thoroughly  athletic  exercise.  They 
banded  themselves'into  clubs  and  organ- 
izations and  raised  lawn  tennis  to  the 
status  of  a  competitive  sport.  Since 
then  the  game  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  athletes  of  the  first  caliber. 

The  most  picturesque  of  outdoor 
games,  and  the  most  pleasing  to  watch, 
lawn  tennis,  while  devoid  of  all  rough- 
ness, demands  from  its  votaries  a  quick- 
ness of  eye,  a  steadiness  of  hand,  a  lim- 


of  the  players  than  ever  was  done  in  the 
Old  World.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case  that,  in  the  Southampton  lawn 
tennis  week  last  August,  Guy  Dodge, 
who  played  the  American  game,  fell 
unconscious  after  his  match  in  the 
doubles  with  K.  G.  Hunt  against  Ford 
Huntington  and  Robert  Huntington. 
That  was  the  American  style  of  play 
carried  to  excess;  and  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic spectators   agreed  that  such 
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overexertion  was  undesirable  in  a  game 
whose  grace  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing 
attributes. 

THE  DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  CUP. 

It  was  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ex- 
treme energy  of  the  Americans  that  the 


the  first  year  of  the  Davis  Cup  England 
sent  over  as  her  challengers  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Gore,  E.  D.  Black,  and  H.  R.  Barrett, 
the  difference  between  the  styles  of  the 
two  countries  was  most  marked.  The 
Americans  had  introduced  into  their 
play  and  had  developed   a  number  of 


H.   U   DOHERTY,    THR    PRESENT    CHAMPION    OP    ENGLAND,   WHO    WITH    HIS    BROTHER 

WON   THE  DOUBLES  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM   MESSRS. 

DAVIS   AND    WARD. 

From  a  photograph  by  Hemment,  Xe:v  \'ork. 


visit  of  the  British  team  of  lawn  tennis 
players  effected  its  greatest  good  this 
year.  The  presentation  of  an  interna- 
tional challenge  cup  by  D wight  F. 
Davis  in  1J)00  marked  an  era  in  lawn 
tennis;  but  it  was  left  for  the  current 
year  to  illustrate  its  full  effect  upon  the 
})lay  of  the  two  hemispheres.     When  in 


new  strokes  which  completely  baffled 
the  visitors  from  the  old  country. 
Most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  over- 
head twist  service  of  Malcolm  D.  Whit- 
man, at  that  time  ciiampion  of  the 
T'nited  States.  Modifications  of  this 
service  have  been  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual  idiosvncrasie>  of  Messrs.   Davis 
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and  Ward,  the  late  cham- 
pions in  doubles,  and  of 
William  A.  Lamed,  last 
year's  champion  in  singles. 
Those  players  completely 
routed  the  Englishmen, 
and  Messrs.  Gore,  Black, 
and  Barrett  returned  to 
their  own  country  in  a 
state  of  extreme  astonish- 
ment at  the  skill  of  our 
champions.' 

The  result  of  the 
matches  of  11)00  was  to 
confirm  our  players  in 
their  opinion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  style,  and 
the  last  two  years  have 
been  spent  in  strengthen- 
ing and  developing  it. 
With  1902  came  another 
English  team  to  the 
United  States  to  compete 
for  the  Davis  Cup.  This 
team  of  three  players  was 
composed  of  Dr.  J.  Pim, 
who  made  an  excellent 
showing  in  America  seven 
years  ago,  and  of  Messrs. 
\i.  F.  Doherty  and  H.  L. 
Doherty,  the  most  famous 
European  players  in 
doubles.  These  men  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  Davis 
Cup,  owing  to  Dr.  Pirn's 
lack  of  condition,  and  to 
the  too  brief  period  per- 
mitted them  for  acclima- 
tization prior  to  the  com- 
•  petition.  Secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  chal- 
lenge cup,  American  play- 
ers felt  that  the  cham- 
pionship was  safe.  At 
Longwood,  however,  the 
Messrs.  Doherty  had 
gained  the  Eastern  cham- 
pionship in  doubles,  and 
at  Newport  they  worsted 
the  Western  champions. 
Then,  in  their  match  with 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Ward, 
they  defeated  the  holders 
of  the  titl-e,  and  so  l)e- 
came  champit)ns  in 
doubles    for    l?)0->.     Thev 
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were  also  victorious  in  the  tournament 
held  at  Southampton,  Long  Island. 

THE  NEWPORT  TOURNAMENT. 

From  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Doherty  brothers  in  America  the  eyes  of 
the  lawn  tennis  world  were  turned  upon 
Newport.  There  was  to  be  fought  out 
the  struggle  of  the  races,  there  was  to 
be  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  con- 
trasting styles. 

No  lawn  tennis  tournament  has  (»ver 
claimed  a  larger  number  of  first   class 


players  than  the  championship  meeting 
at  Newport  this  year.  There  were  rep- 
resentatives of  every  style  of  play,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Union.  Players 
came  from  England,  France,  Ireland, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  far  South. 
In  addition  to  William  A.  Larned,  the 
champion,  there  were  Messrs.  Whitman, 
Ware,  Ward,  Stevens,  Hobart,  Clothier, 
Waidner,  Budlong,  Davis,  Little,  Coll- 
ins, Wright,  and  Huntington  to  fight 
for  American  supremacy.  Through  all 
of  these  the  Messrs.  Doherty  emerged 


DWIGHT    F.   DAVIS   AND    HOLGOMBE  WARD,  THE    FORMER    HOLDERS    OF    THE  AMERICAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  DOUBLES. 


From  a  phott^raPh  by  Hemment,  Srtv  York. 
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MALCOLM  D.   WHITMAN,   WHO  WAS    BEATEN   BY   R.  P.  DOHERTY   IN  THE    PINAL    MATCH  OP 

THE  ALL  COMERS'  SINGLES  AT  NEWPORT. 

From   a   ^hotogrrn^    by   Hemment,    Ntw    York. 


victorious,  and  after  H.  L.  Dolicrty  had 
defaulted  to  his  brother,  and  K.  F. 
Doherty  had  vanquished  Malcolm  D. 
Whitman,  an  p]nglishman  stood  winner 
of  the  All  Comers'  singles  at  Newport. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  can- 
not he  gainsaid,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  game  must  be  enor- 
mous. Apart  from  one's  patriotic  dis- 
like to  defeat  in  a  game  of  skill,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Englishmen's 
success  is  matter  for  congratulation 
to  all  interested  in  the  sport.  Mr. 
Doherty  came  to  us  with  the  credentials 
of  a  gentleman,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
nmr  the  pleasure  of  the  international 


contest  from  start  to  finish.  His  posi- 
tion as  winner  of  the  All  Comers' 
singles  means  a  revision  of  the  Ameri- 
can style  of  play,  the  conceding  of  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  English  method. 
E([ually  does  it  presume  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  strokes  and  American 
methods  to  English  courts.  Such  arc 
the  advantages  of  international  con- 
tests, the  importance  of  interchanges  of 
players. 

MERITS  OP  THE   RIVAL  STYLES. 

One  comment  was  on  every  specta- 
tor's lips  during  the  long  series  of  games 
between    the   coming  of    the   English- 
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men  and  R.  F.  Doherty's  victory  in 
the  All  Comers'  singles:  ''Winning  or 
losing,  they  never  get  rattled ! ''  In 
that  lay  the  secret  of  the  Englishman's 
victory.  The  essence  of  the  American 
game  is  expenditure  of  energy,  a  nerv- 
ous ability  to  get  all  over  the  court,  to 
meet  everv  ball  that  fortune  sends  with 


justified  themselves  of  their  method 
and  won  because  of  their  reserve  of 
energy. 

So  much  the  Englishmen  taught  us; 
but  we  impressed  upon  our  visitors  the 
necessity  of  swift  play,  of  constant 
movement  about  the  court,  and  above 
all  of  volleying  at  the  net.     The  diifer- 


DR.  J.  PIM,  A   FORMER   ENGLISH   CHAMnON,  WHO  THIS   YEAR  WAS  OUTCLASSED  IN  HIS  MATCHES 

AGAINST   AMERICAN   PLAYERS. 
From  a  photograph  by  Hetttment,  New  York. 


every  ounce  of  one's  physical  capacity. 
The  effort  is  terribly  trying  to  the  play- 
ers, in  hot  weather  it  is  overpowering. 
The  English  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
conservance  of  energy.  As  a  result  the 
English  game  is  more  graceful,  is  less 
fatiguing  to  the  player.  When  the 
Messrs.  Doherty  first  played  on  this  side 
their  style  was  called  *'  languid,"  their 
self  possession  was  thought  to  be  lack- 
adaisical.    With    time,    however,    they 


ence  between  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Englishmen  on  this  side  and  of 
the  game  R.  F.  Doherty  played  in  the 
All  Comers'  final  at  Newport  was  re- 
markable. He  had  imbibed  all  we  had 
to  teach,  and  in  the  final  sets  out-Amer- 
icaned  the  American,  Whitman,  by  run- 
ning in  on  his  services,  killing  high 
lobbed  balls  l)y  smashing  at  the  net.  and 
by  lobbing  with  extreme  ease. 

That    ^Miitman    did  ^ot    plivv    the 
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game  that  we  are  used  to  expect  from 
him  is  true,  but  his  weakness  was  due  to 
just  those  (fonditions  the  first  class  lawn 
tennis  player  must  always  expect  to  en- 
counter in  championship  games.  He 
played  before  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
the  honor  of  his  country  depended  on 
his  game,  his  own  reputation  as  an  un- 
beaten champion  was  at  stake,  his  poor 
showing  against  the  veteran,  Hun- 
tington, on  the  previous  day,  was  fresh 
in  his  mind — ^he  suffered  from  nerves 
and  was  beaten  by  a  man  who  plays 
steadiest  when  the  odds  are  against  him. 
In  that  is  a  lesson  that  our  players  must 
take  to  heart  if  their  appearance  in 
championship  contests  is  to  be  equal  to 
their  appearance  on  exhibition. 

larned'8  great  victory. 

The  rest  of  the  lesson  of  the  Newport 
week  was  left  to  W.  A.  Lamed  to  teach, 
and  he  taught  it  with  the  strong  arm  of  a 
champion  fighting  for  his  title.  Wednes- 
day, August  27,  was  the  hottest  day 
of  the  season  at  Newport,  stifling  and 
muggy.  R.  P.  Doherty,  weary  from 
the  fast  match  with  Whitman  of  the 
day  before,  had  to  meet  the  holder  of 
the  United  States  championship  fresh, 
in  excellent  training,  in  perfect  prac- 
tice. It  was  an  ideal  day  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  American  method. 
Lamed  realized  it,  and  played  a  game 
that  depended  upon  stamina  as  well  as 
science  for  its  success.  After  losing 
the  first  set,  he  won  the  three  succeed- 
ing sets  and  the  right  to  retain  the  title 
of  champion  for  another  year. 

He  well  deserved  his  victory,  and  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  had  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  his  right  to 
the  championship  in  open  court.    Had 


Whitman  won,  if  gossip  say  true, 
Lamed  would  have  been  left  in  posses- 
sion without  a  challenger — a  fate  that 
would  have  been  unjust  to  a  player  of 
his  caliber. 

The  final  tussle  for  the  championship 
taught  less  than  the  game  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  Englishman  was  stiff 
from  overplay,  and  handicapped  by  a 
temperature  to  which  in  his  own  land 
he  is  a  stranger.  That  the  challenger 
must  always  play  an  up  hill  game 
against  the  unwearied  holder  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty  two  years 
of  championship  lawn  tennis  he  has  on 
only  three  occasions  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  champion. 

Lamed's  game  consisted  of  swift  and 
accurate  passing  strokes  that  wore  out 
the  Englishman,  while  Doherty's  vol- 
leying was  wonderfully  steady.  The 
American  champion's  game  was  marked 
by  excellent  generalship.  It  was  the 
day  and  the  game  to  suit  him,  and  he 
pushed  his  advantage  home  to  victory. 

The  result  of  this  year's  lawn  tennis 
matches  has  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. A  team  of  the  best  English  play- 
ers has  met  a  team  of  the  best  American 
players,  and  has  been  worsted.  The 
Messrs.  Doherty  have  shown  themselves 
marvelously  apt  to  learn  the  lessons 
our  representatives  taught  them,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  they  do  not  carry  back 
to  England  the  material  for  a  renais- 
sance that  will  work  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  game. 

We  on  our  side  have  had  pleasure  in 
our  guests,  have  enjoyed  their  sports- 
manlike conduct,  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  retaining  the  American  cham- 
pionship as  well  as  our  grasp  upon  the 
international  trophy. 
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MEMORIES  OP  THE  CAMPANILE. 
In  ruins  now  the  ancient  tower  lies. 

Sweetheart,  who  can  regret  it  more  than  we  ? 

Again  I  see  the  gay  Piazza,  see 
The  flocking  doves,  and  ah,  I  see  yonr  eyes 
Smile  on  me  as  we  climb  the  planes  that  rise 

Toward  heaven — 'twas  heaven  indeed  for  yon  and  me 

To  linger  there,  walled  in  by  history. 
And  whisper  vows  beneath  Venetian  skies ! 

Idling  apon  the  platform  of  the  tower. 

Far  off,  unreal,  seems  the  life  below  ; 
The  giants  on  the  clock  have  struck  the  hour 

Twice,  thrice,  and  still  we  linger,  loath  to  go. 
Rare  days  !    Our  votive  shrine  lies  wrecked  and  prone. 
But  love,  for  us,  has  hallowed  every  stone. 

Fran*  Roe  Batchelder, 
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The  Only  Son  of  His  Mother. 

HOW  THE  WTTI,E  VICOMTE  DE  VUJ^EI^SEXEI.  BECAME  THE  PUPII*  OP  THE  GREAT  PAZZINI. 

BV  GUV  WETMORE  CARRYL. 


IN  the  limited  understanding  of  Pepin 
*  dwelt  one  great  fact,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  all  other  mundane  things  shrank  to 
the  insignificance  of  trifles.  The  great 
fact  was  the  existence  of  Comte  Victor  de 
Villersexel,  that  tall  and  imposing  person 
who  was,  first  of  all,  Officier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur;  second,  Membre  de  T Acad- 
emic Frangaise,  and,  lastly,  father  to 
Pepin  himself. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  the 
more  observing  of  his  limited  kinsfolk  and 
extensive  acquaintance  the  clay  feet  of 
Pepin's  idol  ^/ere  distinctly  evident.  How 
the  Comte  de  Villersexel  had  contrived  to 
attain  to  the  proud  eminence  which  he  oc- 
cupied was,  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  pub- 
licity, a  matter  of  curious  conjecture. 
Certainly  no  inherent  merit  or  ability 
formed  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  he  had 
climbed.  In  diplomacy  he  had  never  bet- 
tered his  first  appointment  as  second  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Belgrade;  in  litera- 
ture his  achievements  were  limited  to  one 
ponderous  work  on  collectivism,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  surpassing  futility;  and 
in  society  his  sole  claim  to  consideration 
lay  in  his  marriage  to  a  Brazilian  heiress 
who  had  died  within  the  year,  leaving  her 
husband  an  income  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs — and  Pepin. 

In  all  this  it  was  diflicult  to  find  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  crimson  button  and 
the  green  embroidered  coat,  unless  it  was 
that  the  family  of  De  Villersexel  went  back 
to  the  Crusades.  That  is  not  always  a  pru- 
dent thing  for  families  to  do,  but  the  pres- 
ent case  was  an  exception.  Bom  to  the 
heritage  of  a  name  which  his  predecessors 
had  made  notable,  Comte  Victor  was  one 
of  those  who  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them  rather  than  achieve  it,  one  of  the 
bubbles  in  the  ferment  of  Paris  which 
their  very  levity  brings  to  the  top,  to  show 
rainbow  tints  in  the  sunlight  of  pub- 
licity. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  De  Villersexel  himself  at 
the  honors  which  fell  to  his  share,  but  one 
thing  even  the  most  contemptuous  had 
perforce  to  concede.  Once  secure  of  his 
laurels,  he  wore  them  with  a  confidence 
that  was  akin  to  conviction.    His  reserve 


was  ironclad,  his  dignity  stupendous.  It 
required  time  for  new  acquaintances  to 
probe  the  secret  of  his  insufficiency.  Vic- 
tor de  Villersexel  was,  as  the  irreverent 
young  military  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  once  said  of  him,  "a  dazzling 
imitation  of  the  real  thing." 

But  to  Pepin  the  idol  was  an  idol  with- 
out flaw.  The  boy  accorded  only  awe- 
struck admiration  and  blind  allegiance  to 
this  wonderful  creature  who  never  smiled. 
His  own  small  individuality  was  so  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  that  of  his  father 
that  in  the  latter's  presence  P6pin  was 
scarcely  noticeable,  dressed  in  hia  sober 
blouses,  and  creeping  about  the  stately 
rooms  of  the  apartment  in  the  Avenue 
d'lena  with  an  absolutely  noiseless  step. 
He  was  all  brown,  was  P6pin ;  brown,  bare 
legs,  and  brown  hands,  very  small  and 
slender,  brown  hair  cropped  short  and 
primly  parted,  and  deep  brown  eyes,  elo- 
quent of  unspoken  and  unspeakable  things. 
He  was  earnest,  his  tutor  said,  earn- 
est and  willing,  but  not  bright,  poof 
Pepin!  He  spoke  English,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  curious  accent  caught  from  his 
Cornish  nurse,  but  that  was  due  not  so 
much  to  ability  as  to  enforced  association. 
In  his  French  grammar  and  such  simple 
arithmetic  as  was  required  of  him  he  was 
slow  and  often  stupid.  But  he  was  rarely 
scolded  and  never  punished.  Once,  in- 
deed, the  comte  had  been  about  to  strike 
him  for  some  trifling  fault,  but  somehow 
the  blow  for  which  Pepin  stood  waiting 
never  fell. 

**  He  is  like  his  mother,"  the  Academi- 
cian had  muttered  as  he  turned  away, 
"  an  imbecile,  but " 

Pepin,  catching  the  imfinished  phrase, 
grew  sick  with  a  great  discouragement, 
mingled  with  profound  pity  for  the  man 
before  him.  It  must  be  a  dreadful  thing 
for  one  so  famous  to  be  the  father  of  an 
imbecile!  From  that  day  the  child  was 
more  inconspicuous  than  before. 

Deliberately  affected  in  the  first  in- 
stance, what  was  known  in  society  as  De 
VillersexePs  "  academic  manner  "  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  second  nature.  The 
domestic  threshold,  which  is  for  most  men 
a  kind  of  uncloaking  room,  saw  never  an 
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alteration^  even  of  voice  or  expression, 
in  his  pose.  The  household  affairs  were 
r^ulated  with  ahnost  military  precision. 
Once  a  day,  at  noon,  P^pin  and  his  father 
met  in  the  large  salon,  the  comte  in  im- 
maculate afternoon  dress,  and  P6pin 
fresh  from  the  careful  hands  of  his  nurse. 
They  shook  hands  gravely,  and  then  waited 
in.  silence  until  the  folding  doors  were 
flung  apart,  and  the  malire  (ThStel  an- 
nounced the  dejeuner: 

"  Ces  messieurs  sont  servis!^^ 

What  meals  they  were,  to  be  sure,  those 
breakfasts,  solemnly  served,  and  more 
solemnly  eaten,  under  the  rigid  observa- 
tion of  three  men  servants  I  De  Viller- 
sezel,  with  his  thin  lips,  his  cold  eyes,  and 
his  finely  pointed  gray  mustache,  barely 
moved,  save  to  raise  his  fork  or  break  a 
morsel  from  his  rolL  Pepin,  all  brown, 
X>erched  like  a  mouse  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  chair,  nibbled  at  tiny  scraps  of  food 
with  downcast  eyes.  At  the  very  end,  as  the 
comte  was  about  to  push  back  his  chair, 
he  would  invariably  raise  his  glass  of 
champagne,  and  P6pin  his,  wherein  a  few 
drops  of  red  wine  turned  the  Source  Ba- 
doit  to  a  pale  heliotrope,  and  together 
they  would  glance  toward  the  full  length 
portrait  which  hung  above  the  mantel. 

"  Ta  mere!"  said  the  comte. 

^  Maman! "  replied  Pepin. 

And  so  they  drank  the  toast  of  tribute 
to  the  dead. 

After  breakfast  the  father  would  read 
for  an  hour  to  the  child,  and  P6pin, 
seated  on  another  large  chair,  would  listen, 
perfectly  motionless,  striving  desperately 
to  understand  the  long  sentences  which 
fell  in  flawless  succession  from  the  Acade- 
mician's lips.  De  Villersexel  had  a  fairly 
clear  recollection  of  what  books  had  been 
the  companions  of  his  childhood,  and 
th^e  he  purchased  in  the  rarest  editions, 
and  clothed  in  the  richest  bindings,  and 
read  to  Pepin ;  only  his  remembrance  did 
not  extend  to  a  very  distinct  differentia- 
tion between  seven  and  fifteen,  for  it  was  at 
the  latter  age  that  he  read  "  T^lemaque  " 
to  himself,  and  at  the  former  that  he  read 
"  T^lemaque  "  to  his  son. 

Then  would  come  a  second  formal  hand- 
shake, and  Pepin,  pausing  an  instant  at 
the  door  to  make  a  slow  stiff  bow,  would 
creep  off  down  the  long  corridor  to  the 
nursery,  while  the  comte  turned  to  his 
papers  with  a  consciousness  of  paternal 
duty  done. 

How  Pepin  contrived  to  spend  the 
long  hours  which  his  daily  walk  and  his 
short  lessons  left  him  to  while  away,  only 
P6pin  knew.  He  talked  rarely  with  the 
servants — **  a  thing,"  his  father  told  him. 


"  that  no  gentleman  would  wish  to  do  " — 
and  no  other  children  ever  entered  at  the 
De  Villersexel  door;  "  for,"  said  the  comte, 
"  children  sow  unfortunate  ideas  and 
spread  disease." 

But  there  were  compensations.  One 
was  the  full  length  portrait  over  the  chim- 
ney piece  in  the  diningroom.  Pepin  had 
no  conception  of  how  great  was  the  signa- 
ture it  bore,  or  of  the  fabulous  sum  which 
it  had  cost,  but  he  knew  it  was  very 
beautiful,  and  besides  it  was  his  mother, 
the  pale,  dream  mother  he  had  never  seen. 

The  portrait  of  the  Comtesse  de  Viller- 
sexel had  been  one  of  the  sensations  at 
the  Salon  of  seven  years  before.  The 
young  Brazilian  was  represented  at  the 
moment  when  the  bow  left  the  strings  of 
her  violin,  and  on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes 
yet  dwelt  the  spirit  of  the  music  she  had 
been  playing.  A  clinging  gown  of  ivory 
white  silk  emphasized  rather  than  dis- 
guised the  lines  of  her  figure,  slender  as 
that  of  a  young  girl,  but  poised  straight 
and  proud  as  if  she  had  been  an  empress. 
The  keynote  of  the  picture's  charm  lay  in 
its  frailty.  It  was  like  a  reflection  in 
clear  water,  which  a  touch  might  disturb. 
It  was  not  a  portrait  before  which  people 
disputed  and  proffered  noisy  exclamations 
of  admiration,  but  one  that  imposed  si- 
lence like  the  barely  audible  note  of  a  dis- 
tant Angelus.  It  stood  before  the  memory 
of  its  original  as  it  had  been  a  spirit,  finger 
on  lip,  at  the  doorway  of  a  tomb. 

Pepin  had  known  nothing  of  his  mother 
in  the  life,  for  the  breath  of  being  had 
passed  from  her  lips  to  his  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth;  but  with  the  intuition  of 
childhood  he  seemed  to  know  that  this 
was  one  who  would  have  loved  him,  and 
whom  he  would  have  loved.  He  spent 
hours  before  the  picture,  silent  and  spell- 
bound, gazing  into  the  deep  and  tender 
eyes  that  were  lit  with  the  same  p>athetic 
pleading  that  lay  so  eloquently  in  his  own ; 
and  the  only  outbreak  of  rage  which  had 
ever  stirred  his  simple  serenity  was  on 
one  occasion  when  his  nurse  had  found 
him  thus  absorbed,  and,  receiving  no  re- 
sponse to  her  summons,  half  alarmed  and 
half  indignant,  reproached  him  with 
wasting  his  time  before  a  stupid  picture. 
Then  Pepin  had  whirled  round  upon  her, 
his  lips  compressed,  his  small  brown  hands 
clenched,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  ter- 
rified even  the  stout  and  prosaic  Cornish- 
woman  out  of  her  accustomed  attitude  of 
fat  complacency, 

"A  stupid  picture?"  he  stormed. 
"  But  it  is  my  mother,  do  you  hear,  my 
mother !  You  are  a  wicked  woman,  Eliza- 
beth!" 
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It  was  when  Pepin  was  nearing  his 
seventh  birthday  that  there  came  to  him 
a  revelation.  The  comte  was  giving  a 
great  reception  to  theEussian  ambassador, 
and  for  some  reason  which,  perhaps,  even 
he  himself  could  not  explain,  he  sent  for 
his  son.  The  child  was  aroused  from 
sleep  and,  half  awake  but  totally  uncom- 
prehending, was  submitted  by  the  worthy 
Elizabeth  to  a  veritable  cyclone  of  wash- 
ing, combing,  and  brushing,  and  finally, 
clad  in  spotless  duck,  was  led  by  the 
malire  d^hotel  down  the  long  corridor  to 
the  door  of  the  grand  salon,  whjch,  at  his 
approach,  swung  open  under  the  touch 
of  one  of  the  under  servants.  Pepin, 
dazed  by  the  radiance  of  many  lights  and 
a  great  clamor  of  voices,  paused  on  the 
threshold,  and,  with  a  swift  intuition  of 
what  was  demanded  of  him,  made  his  slow 
stiff  bow. 

"Le  Vicomte  de  Villersexel,"  said  the 
maxtre  d^hotel  in  a  loud  voice  at  his  side. 
Pepin,  seeing  his  father  beckon  to  him 
from  the  group  where  he  stood,  slipped 
toward  him  through  the  crowd,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  tlie  comte  took  his 
hand,  and  bent  forward  to  say  in  a  whis- 
per: 

"  You  are  to  hear  Pazzini  play  the  vio- 
lin. That  is  why  I  sent  for  you.  He  was 
your  mother's  teacher." 

Like  all  that  had  gone  before,  what  fol- 
lowed was  toP6pin  like  a  dream — a  beauti- 
ful dream,  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  great 
hush  had  settled  upon  the  brilliant  assem- 
blage, for  even-  in  Paris  there  are  still 
things  which  society  will  check  its  chatter 
to  hear,  and  the  tall,  gray  bearded  man 
consulting  with  the  pianist  over  there 
was  Pazzini,  the  great  Pazzini,  whose  serv- 
ices had  been  more  than  once  conmianded 
by  royalty  in  vain.  De  Villersexel  had 
drawn  Pepin  nearer  to  the  piano  in  the 
interval,  and  as  the  opening  chords  of 
the  introduction  were  struck,  the  child 
found  himself  but  a  few  feet  from  the  fa- 
mous violinist,  his  hand  still  linked  in  his 
father's,  his  eyes  fixed  in  wonder  upon 
this  unknown  man  who  had  been  his  moth- 
er's teacher. 

The  first  low  notes  of  the  violin  fell 
upon  the  silence*  like  a  faint  voice  heard 
across  a  wide  reach  of  calm  water.  As 
the  marvelous  melody  swelled  into  the 
fullness  of  its  motif,  something  new  and 
strange  stirred  in  Pepin's  heart,  mounted 
and  tightened  at  his  throat,  ran  tingling 
to-  his  finger  tips.  Through  his  half  parted 
lips  the  breath  tiptoed  in  and  out,  and  his 
deep  eyes  grew  every  instant,  could  he  have 
known  it,  more  like  those  of  the  picture 
that   he  loved.     So  he  stood  entranced, 


seeing,  hearing  nothing  but  Pazzini  and 
Pazzini's  violin,  till  the  sonata  drew  im- 
perceptibly toward  its  close. 

Like  the  child,  the  great  violinist  seemed 
to  be  unconscious  of  all  that  surrounded 
him.  Slowly,  tenderly,  he  led  his  music 
through  the  last  phrases  imtil  he  paused 
before  the  supreme  sweetness  of  the  final 
note.  How  it  was  he  could  never  have  told, 
but,  in  that  infinitesimal  fraction  of  time, 
the  training  of  years  played  him  false.  He 
knew  that  his  finger  tip  slipped  an  incal- 
culable atom  of  space  upon  the  throat  of 
his  violin,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  bow  was 
on  the  string,  and  the  imperceptible  dis- 
cord rose,  fell,  and  died  away — unrecog- 
nizable, he  thought,  with  a  throb  of  thank- 
fulness, by  any  save  his  master  ear.  And 
then — 

"Ah-h!"  said  Pepin. 

The  thunder  of  applause  drowned  the 
child's  whisper,  and  for  an  instant  the 
terror  in  his  heart  grew  still,  believing  his 
exclamation  unheard.  Then  it  leaped  to 
life  again,  for  Pazzini  was  looking  at  him, 
his  bow  hovering  above  the  instrument 
like  his  mother's  in  the  picture.  In  the 
mysterious  solitude  of  the  crowded  room 
these  two  met  each  other's  eyes,  each  read- 
ing the  other's  as  they  had  been  an  open 
book.  In  Pepin's  was  the  hurt  of  a 
woimded  animal;  in  Pazzini's  a  great 
wonder,  and  a  sorrow  as  of  one  who  has 
given  pain  without  intention  and  mutely 
pleads  for  pardon. 

As  the  applause  ceased,  the  violinist 
turned  to  the  comte,  and  indicated  P^pin 
with  his  bow. 

"Who  is  that  child? "  he  asked. 

The  thaw  in  De  Villersexel's  "  academic 
manner  "  had  been  but  momentary.  With 
the  renewed  hum  of  conversation  he  was 
himself  again,  pale,  proud,  and  immov- 
able. 

"  It  is  my  son  P^pin,"  he  replied  with 
icy  courtesy.  "  How  shall  I  thank  you  for 
your  playing?  It  was  the  essence  of  per- 
fection, as  it  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will 
be."  He  did  not  hear,  as  he  turned  away 
with  Pepin,  the  violinist's  barely  audible 
reply :  "  Her  boy  1  I  might  have  known !  " 

As  if  the  miracle  of  his  summons  to  the 
salon  that  night  were  not  the  actual  cli- 
max of  existence,  a  new  marvel  awaited 
Pepin  on  the  morrow.  The  doors  of  the 
diningroom  had  barely  slid  together  be- 
hind them  when  the  comte  turned  to  him. 

"  Yesterday  was  Christmas,"  he  said. 

Popin  made  no  reply.  In  fact,  the  stu- 
por which  descended  upon  him  at  this 
infraction  of  the  usual  routine  of  life 
effectually  deprived  him,  for  the  moment, 
of  the  power  of  speech. 
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"  It  was  Christmas,"  repeated  the  comte, 
"  and  because  of  that  you  are  invited  to 
a — a — soiree  today.  Do  you  know  the 
English  children  on  the  entresol?  " 

"I  have  seen  them,"  faltered  P^pin, 
"  but  -we  have  never  spoken.  You  told 
me '' 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  broke  in  his 
father.  "Monsieur  'Ameelton" — stum- 
bling desperately  over  the  English  name — 
**  has  asked  me  to  let  you  visit  them  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  said  yes  to  him. 
Elizabeth  will  dress  you.  Now  you  may 
go." 

Barely  conscious  that  P6pin  had  stam- 
mered a  timid  "  Merci,  papa!  "  as  he  made 
his  customary  bow,  De  Villersexel  turned 
to  his  writing  table  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind the  little  vicomte.  Unlocking  a 
drawer,  he  took  therefrom  a  letter  which 
had  come  to  him  at  noon.  It  was  in  the 
fine  Italian  handwriting  of  Pazzini,  and 
ran  as  follows: 

Mt  dear  friend  : 

This  is  at  onoe  a  confession  and  a  prayer.  What 
would  yon  say  if  I  were  to  tell  yon  that  Pazzini^ 
the  flawless  Pazzini,  as  men  are  pleased  to  call  me 
— murdered,  yes,  murdered  last  nights  sonata  by 
flatting  that  wonderful,  final  note?  Oh,  it  was  a 
very  little  thing  and  passed  unnoticed,  for  they  are 
stupid,  these  wise  people  who  listen  to  me,  and  they 
did  not  hear  I  Even  you,  my  poor  friend,  even  yon 
could  not  detect  that  tiny  flaw  that  was  a  monstrous 
crime.  No,  of  all  that  listened,  there  were  but  two 
that  understood  what  I  had  done.  I  was  one  of 
these,  and  the  other  your  son— P6pin. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Yfllersexel  ?  Do  you  understand  that  but  one  ear 
in  millions  is  so  finely  keyed  that  this  minutest  devi- 
ation could  wound  it  like  the  most  utter  discord  7 
And  I  wounded  him,  your  P^pin.  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes.  Therefore  I  tell  you — I,  who  know— that  he 
is  a  genius,  a  genius  greater  than  his  mother,  and 
that,  like  her,  he  must  be  my  pupil.  I  have  none 
othOT  now.  It  shall  he  the  work  of  my  old  age  to 
make  him  the  greatest  musician  of  his  day.  Give 
him  to  me,  my  friend,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  then 
for  hers  I 

Pazzinl 

Prime  feature  of  all  the  year  to  the  lit- 
tle Hamiltons  on  the  entresol  was  their 
Christmas  tree.  It  arrived  in  some  un- 
knowable way  in  the  comer  of  the  grand 
salon  on  the  morning  after  Christmas. 
From  the  moment  of  its  advent  the  doors 
were  sealed,  and  only  the  privileged  world 
of  grown  ups  went  in  and  out,  and  could 
see  the  splendors  within.  Inch  by  inch  the 
hands  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  antichamhre 
dragged  themselves  around  successive 
circles  toward  the  hour  of  revelation. 
George  and  John  stood  motionless  before 
the  inexorable  timepiece^  awaiting  the 
stroke  of  four.  This  suspense  was  harrow- 
ing enough  in  itself,  and  only  made  bear- 


able by  recourse  to  occasional  mad  caper- 
ings  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  whobps  of 
mingled  ecstasy  and  exasperation.  What 
was  worse  was  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
their  guests.  Later  the  latter  would  be  in- 
dispensable; just  now  they  were  mere 
impediments.  Even  the  grown  ups  were 
more  considerate,  for  they  came  on  time. 
Well  they  might,  since  they  were  admitted 
to  the  enchanted  room,  and  came  out  with 
maddening  accounts  of  what  was  to  be 
found  therein.  They  sat  about  the 
small  salon,  and  talked  the  stupid  thing^s 
of  which  they  were  so  fond  of  talking — 
Hamilton,  tall,  straight,  and  with  an 
amused  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  watched 
his  wife  vainly  endeavoring  to  calm  her 
sons,  who  foamed  and  pranced  at  the 
sealed  doors;  Miss  Kedgwick,  who  wrote 
books  and  invited  boys  to  tea ;  M.  de  Bercy, 
who  was  odd  because  he  spoke  no  English, 
but  who  cut  heads  out  of  nuts  and  apples 
and  drew  droll  pictures  on  scraps  of  paper; 
Miss  Lys,  who  played  the  piano  for  "  Go- 
ing to  Jerusalem  " ;  and  Mr.  Sedgely,  who 
talked  very  low  in  her  ear,  and  said  the 
great  trouble  with  "  Going  to  Jerusalem  " 
was  that  the  players  couldn't  go  there  in 
earnest — whatever  that  might  mean.  But 
would  the  doors  never  open  ? 

The  children  arrived  by  twos  and  threes, 
shook  hands  limply  with  their  elders, 
greeted  their  small  hosts  with  embarrassed 
ceremony,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  in- 
oculated with  the  young  Hamiltons'  mad- 
ness, conmienced  to  foam  and  prance 
in  their  turn  befpre  the  unyielding  doors. 
Last  of  all  came  P6pin,  who  bowed  at  the 
door,  and  then  in  turn  to  each  of  those  who 
spoke  to  him. 

Suddenly  with  a  shout  the  children 
burst  through  the  open  doorway,  and 
gathered  in  voluble  groups  about  the  glis- 
tening miracle  which  shone  like  a  hundred 
stars  in  the  gathering  twilight.  For  half 
an  hour  all  was  chaos,  and  P6pin,  standing 
a  little  apart,  marveled  and  was  still. 
Dancing  figures  flashed  by  him,  bearing 
boxes  of  soldiers,  toy  villages,  dolls,  trum- 
pets, drums.  The  air  was  full  of  the  wail- 
ing of  whistles,  the  cries  of  mechanical 
animals,  and  the  clamor  of  childish  com- 
ment. 

But  to  P6pin  even  the  dazzling  novelty 
of  his  surroundings  was  nothing  compared 
to  one  object  which  drew  and  fixed  his  at- 
tention from  the  first  instant,  as  the  needle 
is  held  rigid  by  the  magnetic  pole.  High 
up  upon  the  tree,  clearly  outlined  against 
its  background  of  deep  green,  and  gleam- 
ing gorgeously  with  fresh  varnish  in  the 
light  of  the  surrounding  candles,  hung  a 
violin — not  one  like  Pazzini's,  large  and 
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of  a  dull  brown,  but  small — a  violin  for 
Pepin  himself  to  hold — and  new  and 
bright  and  beyond  ~  all  things  beautiful 
and  to  be  desired. 

Then  his  attention  was  distracted  for  a 
moment.  From  the  time  of  his  entrance 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Lys  had  followed  the  dig- 
nified and  silent  little  Frenchman.  Where 
Miss  Lys  went,  Mr.  Sedgely  followed,  so 
that  now  the  two  were  so  close  that  tiiey 
brushed  his  elbow;  and  Pepin,  turning 
with  an  instinctive  "  Pardon,^^  saw  that 
they  were  watching  him  curiously.  When 
he  looked  once  more  towards  the  tree,  the 
violin  was  gone !  An  instant  later  he  saw 
it  in  the  hands  of  George  Hamilton,  dan- 
cing like  a  faun  down  the  room,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  a  great  faintness,  such 
as  he  had  known  but  once  before,  when 
he  had  cut  his  hand  and  the  doctor  had 
sewed  it. 

"  He  is  adorable,"  said  Ethel  Lys,  "  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  sadder  face.  What 
eyes — two  brown  poems  I  " 

"He  makes  my  heart  ache,"  answered 
Sedgely  slowly,  "  and  I  could  hardly  say 
why.  Ask  him  what  he  wants  off  the 
tree." 

The  girl  was  on  her  knees  by  Pepin 
before  the  phrase  was  fairly  finished. 

"  What  didst  thou  have  for  Christmas?  " 
she  asked,  falling  unconsciously  into  that 
tender  foreign  second  singular  which 
slips  so  naturally  from  the  lips  at  sight 
of  a  French  child. 

"I?— but  nothing,"  replied  the  little 
vicomte,  pleased  out  of  his  anguish  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  tongue  amid  the 
babel  of  English  phrases.  The  girl  at  his 
side  looked  at  him  with  so  frank  an  as- 
tonishment that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain. "I  have  my  gifts  on  the  day  of 
the  year.  Christmas  is  an  English  fetey 
and  I  am  French.    So  I  have  nothing." 

"  Nothing  I  "  repeated  Miss  Lys  blankly, 
and  then,  of  a  sudden,  slipped  her  arm 
around  him  and  drew  his  head  close  to 
her  own. 

"  What  dost  thou  see  on  the  tree  that 
thou  wouldst  like  to  have  ? "  she  asked 
eagerly.     "  What  is  there,  dearest  ?  " 

At  the  unwonted  tenderness  of  the  ques- 
tion the  floodgates  of  Pepin's  reserve  broke 
down.  Placing  his  hands  upon  the  girFs 
shoulders,  he  searched  her  face  with  his 


eyes. 

"  If  there  were  another  violin- 


he 


began,  and,  faltering,  stopped,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  come, 
strive  as  he  might  to  hold  them  back. 

"Did  you  hear  him — and  see  him?" 
queried  Miss  Lys  a  minute  later,  furiously 
backing   Sedgely   into   a   comer   by   the 


lapels  of  his  frock  coat.  "  You  did — ^you 
know  you  didl  And  you  are  still  here? 
Lord,  what  a  man !  " 

Sedgely  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
pretense  of  utter  bewilderment 

"What  must  1  do?"  he  inquired 
blankly. 

"  Dof  "  stormed  Miss  Lys.  "  Dof  Why, 
scour  Paris  till  you  find  a  violin  precisely 
like  that  one  George  is  doing  his  best  to 
saw  in  half  over  there!  Jules  is  at  the 
door  with  the  trois-qtiarts.  Tell  him  to 
drive  you  like  mad  to  the  Printemps — to 
the  big  place  opposite  the  Grand  Hotel — 
to  the  Louvre — to  the  Bon  March6 — any- 
where— everywhere;  but  inside  of  one 
hour  I  must  have  that  violin !  " 

When  Sedgely  returned,  hardly  half  an 
hour  later^  violin  in  hand,  Ethel  met  him 
at  the  door. 

"  Thoy  are  all  at  tea,"  she  said.  "  We'll 
call  Pepin  out." 

She  placed  the  violin  in  the  hands  of  the 
vicomte  without  a  word,  and  without  a 
word  P6pin  took  it  from  her.  The  instru- 
ment slid  to  his  cheek  as  if  impelled  by 
its  own  desire. 

"  Canst  thou  play  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"No,"  said  P6pin,  "and,  beaides,  it  is 
but  a  toy.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it.  But 
I  like  to  feel  it — here,"  and  he  moved  his 
cheek  caressingly  against  the  cheap  var- 
nish. 

"Don't  you  think  you  might "  be- 
gan Sedgely,  and  then  found  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  and  Miss  Lys 
facing  him  with  an  air  of  hopeless  resig- 
nation. 

"I  act-u-ally  be-lieve,"  she  remarked, 
"  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him  to  thank 
me  for  it !  " 

"Why  not?  "said  Sedgely. 

^^ Lord  I    What  a  man !  "  said  Miss  Lys. 
*  »  »  «  4t 

In  the  diningroom  of  the  De  Villersexel 
apartment  the  comte  paced  slowly  to  and 
fro  with  bent  head  and  fingers  that  locked 
and  unlocked  behind  his  back.  In  the 
heavy  chair  before  the  fire,  Pazzini  seemed 
shrunk  to  but  half  his  normal  size,  a  mere 
rack  of  clothes,  two  long  white  hands  that 
gripped  the  dragons'  heads  upon  .the  arms 
ol  the  fauteuil,  and  a  pale,  stem  face  that 
looked  into  the  smoldering  embers  and 
beyond — immeasurably  beyond. 

They  both  glanced  up  as  Pepin  made  his 
appearance  on  the  threshold,  his  usually 
pale  face  now  blazing  with  fury  and  in 
his  hands  a  tangle  of  catgut  and  splintered 
wood  that  had  been  his  violin.  For  once 
the  commanding  presence  of  the  comte 
was  as  if  it  had  not  been.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  father  and  son,  but  of  De 
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Villersexel  and  De  Villersexel,  looking,         He  bent  over  the  violinist's  shoulder 

each  undaunted,  into  the  other's  eyes.  and  touched  the  splintered  object  in  the 

"  What  is  it? "  said  the  comte.  child's  hands. 

'*lt    is    Elizabeth!"    stormed    Pepin.         "A   toy   violin!"   he   said.     "Shame, 

**  She  has  broken  the  toy  the  English  lady  P6pin !  A  De  Villersexel  crying  for  a  vio- 

gBYB  me — ^because  I  did  not  want  her  to  lin !  " 

put  it  with  the  others.     I  wanted  it  in         P6pin  was  very  quiet  now,  and  even 

bed — close  to  my  pillow.    Quelle  vache! "  Pazzini  said  nothing  for  an  instant.  Then 

"  Pepin !  "  thundered  the  comte.  his  hand  slipped  to  the  case  by  his  side 

But  Pazzini  had  suddenly  swung  about  and  he  swung  it  to  his  knees,  threw  back 

in  his  seat,  caught  the  boy's  eye,  and  with  the  cover,  and  said  softly : 
one  lean  white  finger  was  pointing  to  the         "  You  shall  have  mine,  mio  piccolo" 
portrait  above  the  mantel.  De  Villersexel  shrugged  his  shoulders 

For  an  instant  Pepin  wavered,  and  then,  hopelessly, 
swaying  slowly  forward,  he  flung  himself  "  Pazzini,"  he  said  with  elaborate  con- 
as  if  by  instinct  toward  Pazzini,  and  fell  viction,  "  on  this  point  you  are  hopelessly 
sobbing  at  the  great  violinist's  knee  with  insane !  Your  Stradivarius !  "  And  he 
the  wreck  of  his  toy  pressed  close  against  turned  away  as  if  the  potency  of  words 
his  breast.  was  at  an  end. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  man.  But  Pazzini  repeated  his  promise,  this 

"  As  you  please ! "  answered  De  Viller-  time   with   a    strange,    tender    emphasis 

sexeL    "  I  don't  believe  you'll  make  any-  that  only  P6pin  heard, 
thing  of  him,  but  there  are  none  so  blind         "  I  give  it  to  you!"  he  said. 
as  those  who  will  not  see.    Take  him  for         His  eyes  had  met  those  of  the  portrait 

a  year.    After  that,  we  shall  see."  over  the  chimney — and  he  was  smiling. 


AT  SAINTE  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE. 

So  little  and  so  kind  a  shrine  ! 

So  homely  and  serene  a  saint ! 
No  violent  sorrow  can  be  thine, 

Then  patient  pensioner  of  constraint ! 

This  gentle  gloom  that  wraps  thee  in 

Mistaking  for  a  soul's  despair, 
Thoa  griev'st,  perchance,  for  some  small  sin, 

Too  trivial  for  such  fervent  prayer. 

Not  sin  hath  wanned  thy  weary  face, 

Nor  living  woe  made  dark  thine  eyes, 
Nor  memory  wrought  this  pleading  grace, 

But  ignorance  and  domb  sormise. 

The  bleeding  feet  of  shameful  pain 

Have  passed  not  up  this  tranquil  way, 
Nor  late  repentance,  haply  vain, 

By  these  slim  poplars  knelt  to  pray. 

Thine  is  the  sadness  of  the  breast 

That  has  not  known  the  human  strife — 
Weighed  down  with  shelter,  worn  with  rest, 

Athirst  for  the  free  storms  of  life. 

Thine  is  the  ache  of  lips  that  ache 

For  unknown  pangs,  unknown  delight — 
The  emptiness  of  hearts  that  break 

With  dreaming  through  the  empty  night. 

Thy  woe  thou  canst  not  understand, 

Poor  soul  and  body  incomplete  I 
Thou  hungerest  for  a  little  hand 

And  touch  of  little  unknown  feet. 

But  now,  because  all  sorrows  cease 

Assuaged  by  such  sweet  faith  as  thine. 
The  dear  Saint  Anne  shall  give  thee  peace 

Here  at  her  little,  kindly  shrine. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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The  True  Story  of  Lafitte- 

BY  JOHN  R.   SPEARS. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  THE  OLD  TIME  AMERICAN  FREEBOOTERS, 
JEAN  LAFITTE-THE  PIRATE  COLONIES  THAT  HE  FOUNDED  AND 
RULED,  FIRST  AS  BARATARIA  AND  LATER  ON  GALVESTON  ISLAND 
-HIS  POWER  AND  WEALTH,  HIS  CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AUTHORITIES,  AND  HIS  MYSTERIOUS   END. 


C\^  an  unrecorded  day  between  the 
^-^  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
in  1803,  and  the  year  1810,  two  brothers 
named  Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte  came  to 
New  Orleans,  and  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Pierre  Street, 
between  Bourbon  and  Dauphine,  wherein 
negro  slaves  were  employed  to  do  the 
pounding,  while  the  proprietors  looked  for 
customers  and  made  the  collections. 

Because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  its  previ- 
ous existence.  New  Orleans  was  a  remark- 
able town.  It  had  been  founded  by  a 
man  who  had  observed  that  the  site  was 
convenient  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Spanish  America  contrary  to  Spanish 
law,  and  the  smuggling  trade  then  begun 
received  every  encouragement  until 
France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  in  1762. 
Thereafter  many  citizens  turned  to  the 
French  and  British  colonies  for  illicit 
commerce;  and  when  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  had  settled  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  traffic  was  opened  with  them. 
Every  man  in  old  New  Orleans,  one  may 
say,  was  cognizant  of  the  smuggling  busi- 
ness, and  many,  including  the  officials  of 
the  town,  were  actually  engaged  in  it. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Naturally,  smuggling  was  continued 
after  New  Orleans  became  an  American 
city,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  year 
1808  that  the  trade  reached  its  flood  tide. 
For  in  that  year  the  importation  of  slaves 
become  unlawful.  The  price  of  a  prime 
negro  on  the  African  coast,  in  those  days, 
was  not  above  twenty  dollars;  but  if  of- 
fered in  the  market  at  New  Orleans,  with 
a  clear  title,  he  was  worth  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  world  never  saw  a  more 
tempting  opportunity  for  smugglers  than 
the  slave  trade  offered. 

New  Orleans  was  a  frontier  town  as 
well  as  a  seaport.  Vast  stretches  of  virgin 
land  lay  behind  it,  and  settlers  with  money 
were  flocking  in   to  plant  cotton,  sugar 


cane,  and  tobacco.  The  demand  for 
slaves  far  outran  the  supply. 

Now,  the  smugglers  carried  on  their 
trade  by  means  of  boats,  which  were 
driven  through  the  many  waterways 
around  New  Orleans,  and  every  such 
boat  needed  blacksmith  work  at  one  time 
or  another.  It  was  a  natural  thing  for 
the  smugglers  to  patronize  the  I^fltte 
shop,  once  it  was  opened,  for  both  brothers 
had  been  sailors  and  officers  on  privateers, 
and  knew  well  the  kind  of  work  needed  on 
boats  of  all  kinds. 

Very  soon  the  Laflttes  learned  that  the 
smugglers  obtained  their  slaves  from 
slavers  trading  between  Africa  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  The  slaves  were 
usually  landed  on  Grande  Terre  Island  in 
Barataria  Bay,  and  were  carried  thence 
through  the  bayous  to  a  market  along  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  a  very  profitable 
traffic,  but  to  the  mind  of  Jean  Lafitte, 
who  was  the  better  business  man  of  the 
two  brothers,  it  was  managed  in  ways  that 
wasted  far  too  much  of  the  profits.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  business  were  all  men 
of  small  means;  they  worked  independ- 
ently, and  they  paid  more  than  was  nec- 
essary for  the  "goods"  in  which  they 
dealt.  Jean  Lafitte  saw  that  a  general 
recognition  of  a  "community  of  inter- 
ests" would  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity, and  he  organized  what  was  prac- 
tically a  smugglers'  trust. 

THE  TRUST  AND  ITS  METHODS. 

Some  time  in  1810  the  Lafitte  brothers 
abandoned  their  smithy.  Jean  Lafitte 
went  to  Barataria  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  smugglers  who  gathered  the  goods, 
A*hile  Pierre  remained  in  New  Orleans 
and  took  charge  of  the  sales  department. 

Under  Jean's  directions  the  smugglers 
united  their  forces,  and  then,  instead  of 
buying  from  Cuban  slave  traders,  they 
went  afloat  in  well  armed,  well  manned 
vessels  that  lay  in  wait  ofF  the  Cuban  coast 
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and  intercepted  the  slave  ships  coming 
from  Africa.  This  kind  of  a  "  purchase," 
as  the  old  buccaneers  called  such  a  trans- 
action, "was  entirely  suited  to  the  men 
under  Lafitte,  for  the  buccaneer  spirit 
of  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  had  come 
down  to  them. 

The  success  of  Jean  Lafitte's  work  was 
at  once  so  great  that  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  had  to  take  note  of  it  (Septem- 
ber 6,  1810),  by  means  of  an  official  proc- 
lamation denouncing  "  the  open  and  dar- 
ing course  which  is  now  pursued  by  the 
brigands  who  infest  our  coast."  Two 
whole  cargoes  of  slaves  had  been  brought 
through  Barataria  Bay  in  August  and 
sold  along  the  Mississippi.  More  than  a 
hundred  negroes  were  purchased  and  held 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  Governor's  proclamation  merely  ad- 
vertised the  "extensive  and  well  laid 
plan"  which  Jean  Lafitte  had  laid  for 
supplying  the  needy  planters  with  slaves 
at  very  low  prices  for  cash.  Purchasers 
flocked  to  Barataria,  and  schooners  of  the 
long,  low,  rakish  class,  and  feluccas  that 
were  lower  and  more  rakish  still,  were 
sent  in  growing  fleets  to  rob  the  Spanish 
slavers. 

From  robbing  slavers  to  robbing  lawful 
merchantmen  was  a  short  step  quickly 
taken.  "It  was  ascertained,"  says  a 
Treasury  Department  document  of  the 
I)eriod,  "that  vessels  clearing  out  from 
this  port  (New  Orleans)  with  passengers, 
have  been  captured  and  every  soul  mur- 
dered. They  took  indiscriminately  vessels 
of  every  nation,  and  the  fact  was  perfectly 
known." 

THE  pirates'  headquarters. 

In  his  prosperity,  Lafitte  built  a  fort 
on  Grande  Terre  with  a  home  inside  its 
walls,  and  many  houses  for  resorts  that 
were  attractive  to  the  seamen  who  manned 
his  piratical  ships.  His  wealth  increased 
and  his  influence  spread.  A  fleet  number- 
ing at  least  ten  vessels  was  under  his  com- 
mand within  a  year  or  two.  The  number 
of  men  who  obeyed  his  orders  is  officially 
stated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand, according  to  the  season.  A  pirate 
resort  such  as  Morgan  and  Mansvelt  had 
thought  to  establish  on  Old  Providence 
Island  in  the  seventeenth  century  came 
into  existence  on  Barataria  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  lawless  hordes  of  the  West 
Indies  gathered  to  do  the  bidding  of  this 
one  man. 

"  A  well  made,  handsome  man "  was 
Jean  Lafitte,  as  one  who  knew  him  well 
has  said.  He  was  "  about  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  strongly  built;  he  bad 


large  hazel  eyes,  black  hair,  and  he  gener- 
ally wore  a  mustache.  His  favorite  dress 
was  a  species  of  green  uniform,  with  an 
otter  skin  cap  which  he  wore  a  little  over 
the  right  eye.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment,  of  sober  habits,  and  very 
thoughtful.  Independently  of  his  own 
language,  he  spoke  Spanish  and  English 
fluently. 

"  When  roused  he  could  be  desperate  in- 
deed, and  was  a  good  swordsman  and  un- 
erring shot.  There  was  no  adventurous 
love  tale  to  tell  of  him,"  but  he  "had  a 
criolla  mistress,  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
His  table  was  well  but  not  prodigally 
supplied.  There  was  much  order  and  reg- 
ularity in  his  household  affairs,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  plate,  linen, 
etcetera." 

Until  1814  Jean  LafiMe  ruled  his  pirate 
kingdom  with  but  little  interference  from 
government  officers.  An  occasional  raid 
was  attempted  by  United  States  marshals, 
but  they  were  always  defeated.  After  one 
fight,  in  which  Lafitte  commanded  in 
person,  he  said  to  the  revenue  officers  who 
survived : 

"  I  desire  you  to  know  that  I  am  averse 
to  such  strifes,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  distinctly  understand  that  I 
prefer  losing  my  life  rather  than  my 
goods." 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  the  raids,  Jean 
Lafitte  came  and  went  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Barataria  at  pleasure.  The 
government  officials  often  learned  when 
he  was  in  town.  Appeals  made  by  honest 
merchants  for  the  suppression  of  the  gang 
that  undermined  their  trade  went  un- 
heeded until  1814,  and  then,  when  an  in- 
dictment was  drawn  by  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  it  was  so  defective  that 
conviction  was  found  to  be  impossible — a 
fact  from  which  suspicious  people  might 
draw  inferences. 

A  PATRIOTIC  PIRATE. 

When  the  British  came  to  attack  New 
Orleans,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814, 
they  sought  Lafitte's  help,  offering  him 
a  captain's  conmiission,  with  abundant 
lands  and  a  free  pardon  for  the  capture  of 
all  ships  that  had  been  taken  under  the 
British  flag.  But  Lafitte  and  his  men 
hated  the  British  and  loved  New  Orleans. 
An  American  expedition  was  even  then 
fitting  out  under  Commodore  Patterson  to 
destroy  the  Barataria  resort,  and  Lafitte 
knew  all  about  it,  but  he  refused  to  join 
the  invaders.  On  September  16,  1814, 
Patterson's  force  destroyed  Barataria, 
capturing  ten  cruisers  belonging  to  the 
pirates    and    one    prize    that    they    had 
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brought  in,  with  property  worth  not  far 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
TheBaratarians  had  to  flee  to  the  swamps; 
but  from  his  hiding  place  Jean  Lafitte 
appealed  for  permission  to  fight  under 
Jackson,  and  he  paid  Edward  Livingston 
and  the  United  States  district  attorney, 
John  R.  Grimes,  then  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  New  Orleans,  no  less  than 
thirty  five  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  ad- 
vocate his  cause.  The  two  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Jackson's  favor  for  him,  and 
Lafitte  was  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
though  what  he  actually  did  there  has 
never  been  recorded.  And  under  the  date 
of  February  6,  1815,  President  James 
Madison  granted  "a  full  and  free  par- 
don "  to  all  the  pirate  horde. 

Nevertheless,  l^fitte's  career  was  not 
yet  half  ended.  For  two  years  after  his 
pardon  there  is  but  scant  record  of  his 
doings.  It  is  known  that  he  did  a  little 
business  in  the  old  way  at  Barataria,  but 
he  did  not  get  fairly  afloat  again  until 
1817. 

GALVESTON'S  PIRATICAL  BEGINNINGS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816  a  piratical  leader 
named  Louis  D'Aury,  from  the  insurgent 
hosts  of  Spanish  America,  went  to  the 
island  where  Galveston,  Texas,  now 
stands,  and  in  a  small  way  created  there 
a  resort  similar  to  Lafitte's  at  Barataria. 
The  cruisers  which,  under  various  Span- 
ish American  flags,  were  ravaging  the  seas, 
needed  a  port  where  they  might  refit  and 
dispose  of  cargoes — particularly  slaves — 
that  could  not  be  sold  openly.  D'Aury's 
name  is  worth  recording  because  he  was 
the  originator  of  a  most  remarkable 
"  bluff."  With  a  few  hundred  men,  and 
enough  lumber  and  tents  to  build  shelters 
for  them  on  a  barren  beach,  he  landed 
on  Galveston  Island  and  established  what 
he  called  the  capital  of  the  independent 
nation  of  Texas.  He  had  conquered 
Texas  from  the  Spanish,  he  said,  and  he 
organized  a  new  government  there  by  issu- 
ing a  proclamation.  His  government  had 
two  departments — an  executive,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  D'Aury,  and  a  judicial 
department,  or  court  of  admiralty.  D'Aury 
supposed  that  vessels  condemned  by  this 
court  would  be  admitted,  with  their  car- 
goes, to  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
as  were  lawfully  condemned  prizes  from 
actual  nations ;  but  he  was  of  fickle  mind, 
and  in  April  of  the  following  year  (1817) 
he  abandoned  his  island  capital  to  find 
another  location. 

To  D'Aury's  abandoned  capital,  a  tum- 
ble down  collection  of  shanties,  came  Jean 
Lafitte;  and  on  this  Texas  sand  bar  he 


foimded  a  greater  pirate  colony  than 
Barataria  Bay.  The  Spanish  American 
insurgent  leaders  had  given  cover  to  the 
pirates  of  the  West  Indies  by  issuing  a 
commission  to  cruise  against  Spanish 
commerce  to  every  ship  captain  that  ap- 
plied for  one.  These  commissions  proved 
to  be  efficient  neck  protectors;  even  the 
Spanish  did  not  often  hang  the  crew  of 
a  captured  privateer  that  had  such  a 
document.  But  when  the  cruisers  wished 
to  dispose  of  their  prizes,  the  only  market 
worth  while  was  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  was  a  market  where  their 
commissions  and  their  traffic  were  scruti- 
nized with  steadily  increasing  severity. 
To  reach  the  American  market  without 
undergoing  this  scrutiny,  many  more  or 
less  piratical  cruisers  headed  for  Galves- 
ton harbor,  where  they  were  received  as  of 
old  at  Barataria.  The  distance  to  the 
plantations  where  slaves  could  be  sold  was 
longer,  but  the  journey  was  made  by  boats 
through  bayous  where  the  revenue  officers 
never  came  to  molest  the  smugglers. 
Moreover,  Lafitte  bought  cheap  and 
charged  exceedingly  attractive  prices.  To 
Colonel  James  Bowie,  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  knife,  slaves  were  sold  at  one  dol- 
lar a  pound,  or  an  average  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  each ;  and  Bowie,  to  get 
them  on  the  market,  took  them  openly  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  had  them  seized 
by  the  officials  and  sold  as  a  lot  at  auction. 
At  these  auctions  no  competitors  ap- 
peared, and  Bowie  bought  them  at  prices 
that  enabled  him  to  clear  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  a  year  or  two. 

There  is  but  scant  record  of  fighting  in 
the  story  of  Lafitte.  On  one  occasion  he 
learned  that  the  crew  of  one  of  his  ships 
had  planned  a  mutiny.  He  allowed  them 
to  go  ahead  unmolested  until  at  midnight 
they  charged  on  the  cabin.  Then  he  gave 
them  a  reception  that  stretched  six  of 
them  dead  on  the  deck  and  wounded 
several  more.  One  of  his  captains 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel,  after  a  dis- 
pute over  the  ownership  of  a  box  of  gold 
watches.  Jean  accepted,  and  they  went  to 
Bolivar  Island  to  fight ;  but  when  they  had 
landed  on  the  beach  the  look  on  the  face 
of  Lafitte  so  cowed  the  captain  that  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy; 
whereat  Jean  cuffed  and  kicked  him  and 
let  him  go. 

At  Galveston  Lafitte  proclaimed  from 
time  to  time  the  forms  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  he  hoi)ed  that  his  courts 
might  obtain  recognition,  but  with  such 
citizens  as  were  available  the  task  was 
beyond  him.  Nevertheless,  he  made  an 
entire   success   of  the   port   as   a   pirate 
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"  fence."  An  American  filibuster  general, 
James  Long,  visited  the  place  and  found  a 
thriving  settlement,  with  "  gold  pieces  as 
plentiful  as  biscuit." 

LAPITTB'8  DECLINE  AND  PALL. 

But  beginning  with  1819  one  after  an- 
other of  Lafitte^s  cruisers  was  captured 
while  engaged  in  open  piracy;  some  of  the 
crews  were  hanged  under  sentence  of  the 
United  States  courts;  and  in  the  spring 
©f  1821  the  famous  little  Yankee  war 
ship  Enterprise  went  to  Galveston  and 
compelled  him  to  leave.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  while  men  from  his  cruisers 
were  hanged  he  was  not  even  arrested.  He 
gathered  his  plunder  into  a  beautiful  brig 
called  the  Pride^  a  vessel  of  fourteen  good 
guns,  well  manned,  and  on  an  unnamed 
day  he  sailed  away,  headed  to  the  south 
and  east.  And  there  authentic  accounts 
of  Jean  Lafitte  come  to  an  end.  Some 
say  he  perished  in  Yucatan,  some  that  he 
died  in  France,  and  one  writer  says  that 
he  met  his  end  fighting  an  American  war 
ship  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 

But  whatever  his  fate,  his  career  was 
the  most  remarkable  known  to  the  annals 
of  piracy.  Morgan  once  gathered  a  larger 
force,  but  that  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  Lafitte  did  his  work  in 
the  nineteenth.  Morgan  was  able  to  hold 
his  horde  together  for  one  assault  only, 


while  Lafitte  held  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  men  from  1810  to  1821.  It  was 
a  band  of  desperadoes  gathered  from  the 
slums  and  prisons  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions and  from  the  coasts  of  heathendom. 
They  were  men  without  a  country,  with- 
out a  conscience  or  a  hope  beyond  the 
gratification  of  appetite.  They  knew  well 
the  exhilaration  that  comes  to  wild  souls 
in  deadly  conflicts.  Mutiny — ^the  defiance 
of  law  and  authority — ^was  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  their  chosen  occupation ;  but  Jean 
Lafitte  ruled  them.  They  called  him 
"  the  old  man  "  when  they  talked  of  him, 
and  when  they  addressed  him  they  called 
him  "bosse"  (meaning  literally  promi- 
nence), and  so  added  a  word  to  the  Ameri- 
can language.  He  rarely  associated  with 
his  followers,  and  seldom  smiled.  "  When 
roused  he  could  be  desperate  indeed,"  says 
a  historian,  but  his  men  were  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  followers.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  eleven  years  he  was  able 
not  only  to  influence  the  authorities  of 
Louisiana  in  his  favor,  but  to  shield  him- 
self from  the  attacks  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Lafitte  was  a  pirate,  and  was  guilty  of 
the  blood  that  his  men  shed,  as  well  as  of 
the  blood  that  he  shed  with  his  own 
hands ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  wholly  de- 
void of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  hero. 


A  SONG  OF  GLADNESS. 
A  WARMTH  of  gold,  all  summer  stored, 

The  goldenrod  gives  op, 
And,  filled  with  springtime's  scantier  hoard. 

Shines  the  sweet  buttercup  ; 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  breeze 

And  low,  sweet  sound  of  rain. 
The  little  brook  learns  melodies 

And  sings  them  back  again. 

Forgotten  all  the  cloudy  sky 

Of  dark  days  overcast, 
For  flower  hearts  let  gloom  go  by 

But  hold  the  sunshine  fast ; 
And  all  year  long,  the  little  bum, 

Though  winter  days  be  wet, 
Picks  out  the  happy  days  to  learn, 

The  sad  ones  to  forget. 

Then  sing,  my  heart,  thy  gladdest  strain 

t'rom  glad  remembered  years. 
But  made  more  full  by  outlived  pain 

And  sweetness  sprung  from  tears  ; 
Sing  on,  my  heart,  as  woodbirds  sing. 

Remembering  sunshine  best, 
And,  singing  so,  grow  strong,  and  bring 

To  hearts  that  listen,  rest ! 


Charlet  Buxton  Going. 
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WHEN  PEGASUS  ALIGHTS. 
"  Up,  up,  my  steed  I  "  the  poet  cried ; 

"  We'll  leave  thf  sordid  earth. 
We'll  rise  to  where  the  heavens  divide, 
And  there  'mid  stars  on  every  side 

My  songs  shall  find  their  birth — 
I'll  sing  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
And  send  it  echoing  down  the  years  I  " 

With  answering  neigh,  the  winged  steed 

Swept  upward  in  the  blue. 
Till  far  below  lay  vale  and  mead. 
And  all  the  world  of  lust  and  greed 

Had  faded  from  the  view; 
And  there,  above  man's  crimes  and  wrongs. 
The  laureate  sang  ethereal  songs. 

But  Pegasus  grew  faint  at  last, 

And  sank  to  earth  again ; 
And  ah;  the  world  had  moved  so  fast 
The  poet  fmind  that  they  were  cast 

Upon  a  desert  plain, 
With  naught  for  Pegasus — oh,  shame  I — 
To  eat  except  the  wreath  of  fame  I 

William  Wallace  Whitelock. 


AT  OXFORD. 

The  book  was  old  when  I  was  but  a  lad. 
Yet  I  have  come  to  seek  its  hero  here ; 

Somehow  I  hope  to  find  him,  sad  or  glad — 
The  old  Tom  Brown  that  boyhood  held 
so  dear. 

The  barges  lie  at  moorings  in  the  stream ; 
The  men  are  lounging  there,  but  which 
is  he? 
The  eights  are  out  for  practice,  and  I  seem 
To  hear  the  coxswain  cry,  "  Now,  Num- 
ber Three!" 

In  Christchurch  Meadow  flowers  fleck  the 

grass ; 

Down  the  Broad  Walk  come  cricketers ; 

Hook 

With  eager  eye  to  see  if  one  might  pass 

For  him  who  never  lived  save  in  the  book. 

I  seek  "  The  Choughs,"  where  Patty  served 
with  grace. 
And  in  the  Iligh  Street  loiter,  half  in 
shame. 
Yet  loath  to  leave  the  ancient,  lovely  place 
Till  I  shall  see  the  lad  who  shares  its 
fame. 


Through  Oriel's  quad,  in  chapel  and  in 
close 
I  wander,  meeting  men  in  cap  and  gown ; 
They  give  me  kindly  greeting,  but  none 
knows 
That  I  am  asking,  "  Is  it  you,   Tom 
Brown?  " 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  CHANGING  SEA. 
Oh,  the  dim  sea,  the  grim  sea. 

Where  the  dark  fog  lies  and  the  east 
wind  cries 

And  the  wheeling  seagulls  play ; 
Oh  the  weary  sea,  the  dreary  sea. 

That  carries  my  ship  away  I 

Oh,  the  still  sea,  the  chill  sea ! 
Dull  surge  on  surge  to  the  misty  verge 
By  the  gray  skies  overspanned ; 

Oh,  the  heaving  sea,  the  cleaving  sea. 
That  separates  land  from  land ! 

Oh,  the  blue  sea,  the  true  sea. 
With  its  white,  white  crests  like  the  sea- 
gulls' breasts 
And  the  wind  tracks  veined  with  foam ! 
Oh,  the  long  sea  and  the  strong  sea 
That  hurries  my  good  ship  home ! 

Charles  Buxton  Going, 


A  WELCOME. 
Safe  home  again.     Dear  me,  how  tanned 

Your  face  is !     I  suppose  you 
Have  had  the  pleasant  time  you  planned. 

You  charming  city  Hose,  you. 
The  town  has  been  a  place  of  gloom 

For  three  long  months,  but  now  it 
Will  brighten  up  once  more  and  bloom 

As  soon  as  you  allow  it. 

You've  had  some  golf  and  yachting,  too; 

Flirted  with  circumspection? 
But  tell  me.  Rose,  what  did  you  do 

To  capture  your  complexion  ? 
Was  it  the  wind,  the  sun  or  sea. 

Or  all  of  them,  I  wonder. 
That  bound  your  blushes  up  for  me 

In  joy  to  kiss  asunder  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  all  three,  my  Rose, 
Have  courted  you  and  kissed  you ; 

But  I  don't  worry.  Heaven  knows ! 
So  much  my  heart  has  missed  you. 
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Of  wind  or  sun  or  sea  I'm  not 

Particularly  jealous ; 
Their  kind  attentions  do  a  lot 

For  beauty,  doctors  tell  us. 

So  come  and  let  me  put  my  arm, 

Just  as  of  old,  around  you ; 
These  rivals  cause  me  no  alarm 

Because  their  kisses  found  you. 
As  for  the  tan,  I  do  not  mind ; 

I  rather  like^its  flavor. 
I'm  one  with  sea  and  sun  and  wind. 

For  kissing  goes  by  favor. 

Felix  Carmen, 


The  lilies  blush,  the  roses  pale ; 

Their  laughter  shames  the  nightingale; 

All  this  my  sorry  plight  doth  mock. 
For  back  and  forth  betwixt  them  plies 

My  heart,  all  battered,  bruised,  and  sore. 
As  yonder  fragile  missile  flies 
In  shuttlecock  and  battledore. 
Sing  tira  lira,  woe  is  me ! 
For  mine  may  neither  damsel  be. 
Since,  having  both  the  fair  ones 

seen. 
What  mortal  man  could  choose 
between  ? 
Anne  Virginia  Culhertson, 


A  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 
Heart  of  the  wind's  will,  where  away  ? 

For  the  splendid  days  begin 
When  leaf  thinned  woodlands  bare  their 
hearts 
That  shy  skies  may  look  in. 

Heart  of  the  wind's  will,  it  is  time 

To  take  the  chartless  path. 
For  peace  hath  called  you  to  her,  with 

The  voice  the  silence  hath. 

These  are  the  days  of  frosty  dawn 

When  upland  pastures  know 
The  passion  of  the  bittersweet ; 

Heart  of  the  wind's  will,  go ! 

Heart  of  the  wind's  will,  can  you  wait 
When  hills  their  pomp  renew  ? 

The  horns  of  morning  lead  the  way ; 
The  bright  wind  walks  with  you ! 

Arthur  Ketchum. 


AT  THE  SUMMER'S  WANE. 
I  KNOW  that  autumn  comes  apace 

With  rustling  step;  I  know 
The  drawn  despair  of  winter's  face. 

His  shroud  of  swirling  snow ; 
I  know  the  woodland's  silent  breast — 
The  empty  nest ! 

I  know  the  wind  behind  the  hill, 

The  midnight's  haunting  strain. 
The  muffled  sobbing  of  .the  rill. 

The  passion  of  the  rain ; 
And  yet,  sweetheart,  why  should  I  rue. 
Since  I  have  youf 

Clinton  Scollard. 


THE  BEAU'S  LAMENT. 

(Scene,  a  sarden  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
beau,  lutein  nand,  watching  two  ladies  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  breaks  into  song.) 

When  Doris  and  Florinda  play 

At  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
The  world  a  sudden  waxes  gay ; 

The  trees  in  mirth's  abandon  rock. 
The  sun  dial's  face  is  all  aglow. 
The  marigolds  are  all  tiptoe. 

And  smirks  the  gaudy  hollyhock. 
The  very  breezes  laugh  with  glee. 

The  fountain's  face  is  dimpled  o'er ; 
But  ah,  what  pleasure  is  for  me 
In  shuttlecock  and  battledore  ? 
Sing  tira  lira,  woe  is  me ! 
For  mine  may  neither  damsel  be. 
Since,  having  both  the  fair  ones 

seen. 
What  mortal  man  could  choose 
between  ? 

When  Doris  and  Florinda  play 
At  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

Then  Cupid  hovers  o'er  their  way 
And  all  the  Graces  round  them  flock; 


THE  ALMIGHTY. 
A  DOLLAR  buys  a  dinner, 

A  watch,  a  fountain  pen ; 
A  dollar  buys  a  "  winner  " 

At  the  races — now  and  then ; 
A  dollar  buys  admission 

To  a  goodly  circus  show. 
And  a  dollar  in  addition 

Buys  your  girl  a  chance  to  go. 
A  dollar  buys  a  brier ; 

It  buys  a  winter  rose ; 
It  won't  put  out  a  fire. 

But  it  buys  a  pair  of  hose. 
A  dollar  buys  for  Alice 

A  pound  of  candy  sweet ; 
A  dollar  buys  you  malice 

When  you  loan  it  to  a  beat. 
A  dollar  buys  the  story 

A  clever  fellow  wrote ; 
It  buys  election  glory, 

Because  it  buys  a  vote ; 
A  dollar  sometimes  buys  you 

The  right  to  "  see  "  four  kings ; 
A  dollar  can  surprise  you, 

It  buys  so  many  things ; 
A  dollar  buys  an  hour's 

Delight,  but  when  it's  spent. 
With  all  its  buying  powers 

It  hasn't  bought  content. 

Frank  Ra^  Batchflder, 
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STORIETTES 


The  Flight  of  Padre  Moris. 

Before  the  haggard  face  of  Padre 
Morris  lay  the  lower  canyon,  with  the  dull 
roar  of  the  river  at  the  bottom.  Behind 
him  soared'  the  dim  heights,  lit  with  a 
purple  edge  from  the  moon  which  he  could 
not  see;  and  far  beyond,  the  eyes  of  his 
desire.  He  was  fleeing,  and  the  eyes  pur- 
sued. Somehow  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  down  in  the  canyon  he  could -fight  it 
best.  Back  at  the  village  the  days  were 
so  long  and  full  of  little  things ;  he  was  im- 
portant there^  and  might  be  o£F  his  guard 
at  any  time.  And  the  daughter  of  the  Ha- 
vasupai  was  very  trustful. 

The  padre  had  seen  in  other  men  the 
effect  of  .looking  on  the  Grand  Canyon. 
He  knew  that  the  unearthly  chasm  had 
gaunt  arms  that  reached  into  men's  souls 
and  dragged  forth  the  hidden  strands 
of  faith.  He  had  used  it  before  as  an  ac- 
cessory, and  knew  its  power,  but  it  had 
not  seemed  a  thing  to  which  he  could 
himself  appeal.  Through  the  night  he 
waited,  till  the  dim  purple  dropped  from 
the  rim  and  the  moon  painted  the  specters 
of  a  hundred  ragged  mountains  on  a  can- 
vas of  black  mist.  But  still  the  eyes  of 
the  little  brown  Havasupai  maiden  looked 
at  him  out  of  the  dark.  He  clutched  the 
crucifix  till  his  hands  ached;  and,  reali- 
zing again  that  he  held  it,  he  muttered: 
"  I  will  stay.  I  will  stay  down  here.  It 
is  all  I  can  do  for  thee." 

The  padre  had  made  his  defense  at  the 
mission.  That  was  the  scene  of  his  strug- 
gle for  salvation ;  there  he  had  thought  he 
might  find  strength.  And  for  a  time  the 
Castilian  hauteur  in  his  blood  had  pro- 
tected him.  But  the  Castilian  blood  was 
hot,  too,  as  it  was  proud,  and  this  Indian 
girl  had  stirred  it  into  fire.  He  had  not 
avoided  her  before;  so  long  as  his  check 
was  firm  he  dared  not  cease  the  lofty 
kindliness  he  had  shown  her  from  the  first. 
All  the  while  he  knew  that  she  would  have 
loved  him  as  deeply,  and  even  more  boldly, 
had  his  bearing  been  other  than  kind. 
But  the  end  had  come,  and  there  was  no 
way  save  in  flight. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  Virgin  had 
deserted  her  wavering  servant  when  the 
kohot  of  the  village  had  sent  the  girl  to 
care  for  the  padre's  house  during  his  sick- 


ness. He  had  seen  her  thrice  come  up  the 
trail  with  the  water  that  was  dearer  than 
pure  silver,  bringing  it  t©  him.  He  had 
seen  her  moving  about  his  little  adobe 
cabin — silent  with  the  humble  silence  of 
her  race — to  serve  him.  That  very  day 
at  sundown  he  had  seen  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  from  his  threshold!  It  had 
taken  the  last  of  his  control  to  tell  her 
that  she  might  not  sit  there  and  watch — 
that  he  might  be  safe  in  the  night. 

When  she  had  gone — looking  not  back, 
for  she  trusted  him — he  had  staggered  out. 
The  chill  of  the  evening  revived  him,  and 
he  started  for  the  trail ;  started  to  wander 
in  the  canyon,  seeking  a  guard  from  the 
forbidden.  From  the  dusk  till  after  mid- 
night he  clambered  down,  and  just  as  the 
moon  appeared  he  sank  to  the  unpitying 
earth,  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  chasm. 

There  he  lay  and  clutched  the  crucifix, 
muttering.  Above,  the  cliffs  in  councils 
and  processions  shifted  and  passed  as  the 
shadows  crept  over  them.  And  as  the 
bright  stars  began  to  pale,  and  the  fainter 
ones  to  die,  he  fell  asleep,  moaning. 

The  sun  was  high  when  he  awoke.  About 
him  burned  the  splendor  of  the  river 
world;  but  in  his  throat  was  dry  thirst 
like  a  pain,  and  in  his  heart,  despair.  Far 
down  the  canyon  the  echoes  stirred,  as  a 
rock,  greater  than  the  house  he  had  left, 
leaped  down  from  the  rim  to  the  lower 
level.    But  it  did  not  startle  him. 

Mechanically  he  set  out  to  look  for 
water.  There  was  a  spring  somewhere  on 
the  trail,  but  he  had  never  seen  it.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped.  A  red  spot  lay  in  his 
path,  seeming  in  the  clear  air  only  a  few 
score  paces  away.  But  it  was  not  the  red 
of  the  rocks.  There  was  only  one  thing 
that  color  could  be — the  scarlet  shirt  of 
a  prospector.  Padre  Moris  stood  still  for 
a  time,  reluctant  to  approach  a  man. 
There  was,  after  all,  a  shame  in  flight.  But 
the  man  was  lying  still.  He  must  have 
found  the  spring  and  camped  there,  the 
padre  thought;  the  idea  lured  him  for- 
ward. 

The  man  did  not  stir.  He  was  partly 
concealed  by  the  overhanging  rock  in 
whose  shade  he  was,  but  the  attitude 
seemed  one  of  utter  weariness.  As  he 
came  nearer.  Padre  Moris  quickened  his 
pace.     The   arm   lay  out  very  straight. 
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with  the  hand  stretched  open;  men  do 
not  sleep  so.  Padre  Moris  caught  his 
breath  when  he  realized  the  truth,  and 
his  hand  sought  the  dangling  crucifix. 

The  overhanging  rock  had  not  heen 
merely  a  roof.  It  was  a  trap  as  well^  and 
a  tomb.  The  1^^  of  the  corpse  were  under 
it^  and  its  falling  had  awakened  him  to 
days  and  nights  of  utter  pain.  The  face 
was  young  and  not  unpleasing,  though 
sadly  drawn  and  ashen.  Death  may  have 
set  it  there,  but  there  was  a  seal  of  worth, 
above  the  majority  of  his  calling,  in  the 
clear  cut  brows. 

"Ah,"  said  the  padre  aloud^  "what  a 
way  to  die !  " 

This  youth  must  have  lain  for  hours — 
many  hours,  before  the  end.  He  must  have 
seen  with  deadened  eyes  the  marshaling  of 
the  mists^  and  the  cloud  embattled  towers 
in  the  glare  of  day;  the  magical  colors 
of  sunset  playing  on  the  canyon's  won- 
drous face;  and  the  still  stars  of  silver 
that  swept  over  the  chill  sky.  The  spirit 
of  the  brooding  depths  alone  might  read 
the  dreams  he  must  have  known.  The 
padre  shuddered  to  see  a  rope  drawn  tight 
around  one  leg — very  tight,  and  knotted 
hard — and  just  below  the  rope  the  gar- 
ments cut  away,  in  grim  preparation.  But 
the  knife  that  lay  beyond  his  reach 
showed  what  had  come  of  that  plan-  Bet- 
ter to  throw  away  the  weapon  than  to  risk 
such  fear  as  that  hard  knot  betokened. 
And  by  the  knife — out  of  reach,  too— lay  a 
pcrap  of  paper.  It  was  a  receipted  bill 
from  a  mining  camp  trader,  and  on  the 
back  of  it  was  a  letter — cast  away  that 
it  might  be  saved  from  destruction  in  the 
next  shift  of  the  doomed  man's  desperate 
mood.  It  seemed  like  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
The  padre  read : 

Dear  Christ:  I  am  not  complaining.  I  wouldn't 
complain  to  yon,  because  yon  yonrself  were  in  the 
same  fix  Fm  in  now.  Of  oonrae  yon  were  better 
than  I  am,  bnt  I  gnesa  the  pain  of  the  nails  wasn't 
any  leas.  Never  mind  what  I  was — only  help  me 
now.  Keep  my  head  clear  of  wandering  until  Fm 
done  for.  Perhaps  m  curse  you  after  a  bit,  but 
forgive  me  again — ^you  know  how  this  feels.  The 
night  is  close,  dear  Christ,  and  I  have  lost  one  love. 
Cmne  to  me  wheh  the  canyon  ia  dark. 

Padre  Moris  read  the  letter  many 
times,  but  he  could  not  fully  grasp  its  im- 
port. To  this  youth,  the  image  he  had 
carried  around  his  neck  was  real — ^the 
agony  on  the  carven  face  was  human.  The 
crucifix  had  felt  a  vital  touch.  Yet  he, 
who  had  loved  the  image  long,  and  toiled 
for  it,  had  cried  out  and  got  no  answer 
back.  He  had  grasped  it  and  felt  no  throb 
of  blood. 

The  sun  swung  slowly  across,  till  the 


western  flank  of  the  lower  gorge  was  dark. 
The  padre  sat  still  and  gazed  out  against 
the  haunting,  distant  towers.  When  the 
day  was  nearly  done,  he  covered  the  gray 
face  with  a  piece  of  his  own  robe,  and, 
kneeling,  laid  the  cross  upon  it.  Then  he 
rose  and  started  up  the  trail. 

He  had  forgotten  thirst,  for  hope  had 
risen.  Through  the  night  he  toiled  up 
the  cruel  winding  way,  resting  often,  and 
muttering  strange  things  recalled  from 
childhood.  The  fever  was  departing,  and 
in  the  calm  his  step  was  sure.  The  morn- 
ing found  him  coming  into  the  village 
from  the  west,  and  on  the  threshold  of  his 
cabin  an  Indian  girl  was  waiting.  As  he 
came  up  to  her,  she  caught  at  the  beads 
around  her  neck. 

"I  am  glad  thou  art  returned.  Padre 
Moris,"  she  said  iii  a  low  voice. 

"Peace  be  with  you,  my  child,"  said 
Padre  Moris. 

He  went  into  the  cabin  and  drank  of  the 
water  she  had  brought.     She  knelt  with- 
out.    The  door  had  closed  upon  a  saint. 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens, 


The  Gentleman  of  the  Curb. 

Demino  did  not  relish  his  position.  He 
had  been  carried  by  the  crowd  to  the  curb 
in  front  of  the  club.  It  was  a  club  from 
which  he  had  years  ago  been  invited  to 
withdraw,  after  much  delightful  fellow- 
ship. One  of  the  members,  looking  out 
at  the  moment,  saw  him  there  waiting 
with  the  rest  of  the  populace  to  welcome  a 
visiting  hero. 

"Poor  devil  I"  he  muttered.  "It  is 
some  comfort  to  know  we  held  on  to  him 
long  after  he  let  go  of  himself." 

"  It  was  mistaken  leniency,"  said  an- 
other. "  If  we  had  dropped  him  while  his 
sensibilities  were  yet  keen,  the  shock 
might  have  restored  him  to  himself.  We 
held  on  too  long." 

"  Drink  does  not  touch  the  sensibilities 
of  such  men,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 
"  It  only  reaches  their  wills.  His  sensi- 
bilities are  as  alive  as  ever — even,  I  have 
no  doubt,  a  little  more  so.  Now,  that  is 
apparently  an  unconscious  and  an  un- 
concerned back  he  has  turned  on  us,  but 
the  truth  is  he  is  suffering  acutely  at  this 
very  minute." 

A  third  man  suspended  his  cigar  and 
observed:  "They  say  his  mother  was  a 
woman  of  splendid  attainments,  and  that 
his  father  was  one  of  the  proudest  gentle- 
men of  his  day." 

"He  was  not  prouder  nor  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  his  son." 

"  Eh,  Matteson^  what  Chost^rfieidian  is 
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that  you  discuss?"  asked  MacBride,  the 
president  of  the  club. 

"The  gentleman  of  the  curb — ^poor 
Deming." 

The  president  frowned. 

And  then  the  hero,  superbly  escorted^ 
came  down  the  avenue.  His  laurels  were 
fresh,  and  his  welcome  was  accordingly 
tumultuous.  From  the  balconies  children 
sang  choruses  of  praise;  men  huzzahed; 
and  women  laughed  to  keep  back  pa- 
triotic tears,  and  beat  their  hands  together. 
And  in  the  midst  of  it  the  horses  that  drew 
the  hero's  carriage  with  its  load  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Governor's  wife  and  the  wife  of 
the  hero,  reared  suddenly,  plunged  to  one 
side,  and  overturned  the  carriage  with 
a  tremendous  crash. 

From  pleasant,  buzzing  expectancy  the 
crowd  foimd  itself  thrown  in  a  moment 
into  the  wildest  excitement.  The  shabby 
gentleman  sprang  through  the  startled, 
indecisive  throng,  and  was  at  the  side  of 
the  overturned  vehicle,  his  voice  of  com- 
mand sounding  instantly,  with  quiet 
force,  above  the  din. 

The  hero  and  the  Governor  scrambled 
out,  dazed  and  dusty ;  the  Governor's  wife 
arose  with  dignity,  adjusting  her  emotions 
and  her  bonnet ;  but  the  other  woman  did 
not  move.  And  when  Deming  saw  her 
lying  there,  he  went  as  white  as  she  and 
trembled  so  he  dared  not  help  to  lift  her, 
but  stood  entreating  them  to  be  careful 
of  her.  He  led  the  way  at  once  to  the 
club.  The  president  himself  met  them 
and  escorted  them  to. a  guest  chamber, 
where  the  lady  was  placed  upon  a  couch. 

A  capable  man  in  an  emergency  com- 
mands immediate  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. They  did  exactly  what  the  shabby 
gentleman  told  them  to  do,  and  waited  for 
a  doctor.  But  the  way  out  of  a  swoon  is 
sometimes  short,  and  the  hero's  wife 
opened  l^er  eyes — and  saw  Deming. 

**  You,  Max  ? "  she  cried  in  an  \insteady, 
wondering  voice. 

He  rose,  with  only  his  body  under  com- 
mand#  and  strode  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  saying  nothing. 

Her  troubled  eyes,  with  a  wistful  light 
in  them,  followed  him,  and  she  stretched 
out  a  hand  in  his  direction.  "  Don't  you 
hear  me?  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten. 
It  is  not  polite  to  make  me  call  after  you 
in  this  way.    Come  to  me,  please." 

The  Governor's  wife  lifted  her  gossip 
scenting  nose  with  the  instinct  of  a 
trained  society  pointer;  the  Governor 
looked  curious;  and  the  hero  bent  per- 
plexedly over  his  wife.  Only  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club  comprehended  the  situ- 
ation, and  he  could  not  relieve  it. 


The  shabby  gentleman  might  be  a  con- 
venient man  of  action  and  a  very  com- 
fortable person  to  have  about  in  case  of 
accident,  but  he  was  certainly  the  last  man 
in  the  world  one  would  expect  a  fashion- 
able and  cultured  woman  to  proclaim  her 
friend.  Some  such  thought  as  this  made 
the  atmosphere  pregnant. 

The  hero,  with  a  line  about  his  lips  that 
was  not  altogether  heroic,  said  quietly : 

^You  are  making  a  mistake,  Eleanor; 
the  gentleman  who  so  kindly  assisted  us 
is,  I  am  sure,  unknown  to  you." 

The  gentleman  who  had  assisted  had  his 
cue.  He  took  the  center  of  the  stage, 
but  he  avoided  the  eyes  that  never  left  his 
face. 

"It  is  the  lady's  mind,"  he  explained 
gently.  "It  wanders;  Since  I  can  no 
longer  serve  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  bid 
you  good  morning." 

He  bowed  with  exact  courtesy,  and  was 
gone.  Half  way  down  the  stairs  the  presi- 
dent overtook  him. 

"Deming,  how  could  you  do  it?"  he 
cried. 

The  other  turned  an  ashen  face  that 
tried  to  writhe  itself  into  a  smile.  The 
effort  was  ghastly. 

"I  forswore  her  years  ago,  when  I 
knew  what  a  weakling  I  was  and  must 
always  be.  It  was  not  so  difficult  now, 
in  this  lesser  way." 

"  But  she — good  heavens,  man,  did  you 
see  her  eyes  ?  " 

"  Stop  I  "  commanded  the  gentleman  of 
the  curb.  "  What  you  saw  you  must  for- 
get; what  I  saw  I  must  remember  to  my 
everlasting  bitterness." 

He  put  up  his  hand  to  adjust  his  over- 
coat collar  just  as  the  president  stretched 
forth  an  eager  hand,  and  in  this  way,  per- 
haps, he  failed  to  see  it;  at  any  rate,  he 
went  away  without  touching  it. 

Alma  Martin  Estahrook. 


The  Hero's  Part 

He  had  been,  imquestionably,  the  hero 
of  her  story.  He  had  loved  her;  ail  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  that  made  up  the 
chapters  of  her  life  had  been  connected 
with  him;  he  was  the  man  she  ought  to 
have  married;  and  his  name  was  Jack — 
all  of  which  facts  constituted  him  the 
hero.  But  this  stoiy  did  not  end  properly, 
the  curtain  did  not  ring  down  on  a 
betrothal  kiss,  nor  did  wedding  bells 
jangle.  Just  because  of  some  infinitesi- 
mal misunderstanding  she  did  not  marry 
him,  but  gave  her  small,  sunburned  hand 
into  the  keeping  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  who  had,  up  to  tlml;.  time,  had  no 
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place  in  the  story.     It  was  an  excellent 
match  for  her,  everybody  said. 

When  the  real  hero  entered  upon  the 
scene   again    she    had    been    married   to 


and  it  considered  most  desirable  in  a  wif%?. 
In  a  way,  she  had  enjoyed  it  all,  too.  It  was 
good  fun  spending  Peter  Gregory's  mil- 
lions on  herself;  and  she  really  had  had 


I't 
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SHE  HAD  MADE  AN   EXQUISITE  PICTURE  IN   PETER  GREGORY'S  DRAWINGROOM. 

Peter  Gregory  for  not  quite  a  year.     In  no  time  to  be  miserable,  even  if  she  wanted 

his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  she  had  to  be.    There  were  such  hosts  of  friends 

made  a  charming  figurehead  for  his  table  in  the  new  life,  and  more  pleasure*^  offered 

and  an  exquisite  picture  in  his  drawing-  themselves  each  day  than  there  were  hours 

Toom;  and  those  were  the  things  that  he  in  which  to  enjoy  them.     If  ever,  for  a 
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second,  she  was  a  bit  blue,  she  wave<l  the 
little  azure  imps  away  with  the  argument 
that  it  really  is  much  better  to  be  married 
to  a  man  who  cares  for  you,  and  who  likes 
to  have  you  about,  than  to  one  whom  you 
love  but  who  doesn't  care  to — to — to 

Sometimes  the  argument  got  the  better 
of  her,  and  she  buried  her  head  in  a 
cushion,  if  there  was  one  close  at  hand; 
but  Peter  Gregory's  good,  rather  heavy 
footsteps  usually  sounded  near  at  hand, 
and  then  she  would  throw  the  cushion 
away  and  meet  him  with  a  smile  or  a 
laugh. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  hero  for  a  long,  long 
time.  She  was  beginning  to  hear  most  dis- 
astrous tales  about  him.  Some  of  her 
friends  merely  hinted  at  his  wild  follies. 
Some  oi  his  friends  almost  accused  her 
of  being  the  cause  of  his  insane  dissipa- 
tions. But  all  agreed  that  he  was  throw- 
ing his  life  away  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
and  that  there  was  no  power  to  save  him ; 
"  none,  that  iis,  that  can  be  used  now," 
they  all  concluded,  with  just  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  "  now." 

The  cushion  was  called  into  more  fre- 
quent service,  and  it  was  unfortunate 
that  some  of  Peter's  affairs  detained  him 
at  the  office  very  frequently. 

That  there  was  something  to  do  Mrs. 
(Jregory  knew  well  enough,  but  how  to  do 
it  puzzled  her.  She  couldn't  send  for 
Jack,  bet^ause  she  hadn't  spoken  to  him 
since  that  day  when  it — w^ell.  when  it  had 
all  happened.  Peter  wouldn't  send  for 
him,  and  Jack  probably  wouldn't  come  if 
Peter  did  send.  The  result  of  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory's meditations  was  that  she  gave  a  tea, 
and  among  the  three  hundred  other  units 
Jack,  the  hero,  was  included.  Whether 
he  would  come  or  not  she  did  not  know, 
and  to  invite  all  the  world  to  take  tea  with 
you  merely  because  you  want  to  speak  to 
one  man  seems  absurd;  but  in  this  case 
the  absurdity  resulted  as  its  originator  de- 
sired. 

Jack,  for  some  reason  which  he  could 
not  have  explained,  appeared  at  the  Grcg- 
Qry  function.  There  was  just  a  tiny  catch 
in  the  hostess'  voice  when  she  met  him, 
but  there  was  a  cordial  little  hand  clasp, 
too. 

"  Oh.  Jack,  it's  so  good  to  see  you 
again !  "  she  cried,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  blue  eyes  raised  to  his  had  seen 
every  line  and  shadow  on  his  face,  nor  did 
he  realize  that  her  little  ringed  fingers 
held  his  for  just  a  second  in  order  to 
steady  their  owner.  She  made  a  place 
for  him  by  her  side;  fortunately  there 
was  another  guest  close  behind  him.    Half 


a  dozen  connnonplace  sentences  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  then  he  took  his  leave, 
but  not  before  she  had  asked  him  to  come 
again. 

**  Any  day,  any  time,  when  you  can. 
Friday^  Yes.  Friday  will  suit  me  abso- 
lutely. We'll  have  a  good  talk  over — 
good  by.  Jack." 

And  the  object  of  the  tea  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

All  day  F'riday  she  wondered  if  he 
would  come,  and  what  he  would  say  if 
he  did  come.  By  half  past  four  her  nerves 
were  beginning  to  master  her;  but  before 
the  little  silvery  chimes  in  the  hall  had 
sounded  five  o'clock  the  servant  ushered 
in  the  man  for  whom  she  was  waiting. 
Half  way  down  the  long  room  she  met 
him,  and  in  her  movement  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  flight,  whether  to  him  or 
past  him  and  away  from  him  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell. 

"  You'll  take  tea,  won't  you,  Jack  ?  "  she 
began  nervously.  It  was  so  impossible  to 
say  anything  outside  of  the  merest  con- 
ventionalities. 

•But  he,  being  the  hero,  took  upon  him- 
self the  direction  of  the  lines. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  believe  I 
care  for  tea  any  more.  Where  were  you 
sitting,  Dora?  Here,  by  the  fire?  Let's 
sit  down  b>'  the  fire  again.  Y^our  fingers 
are  quite  icy." 

With  something  of  the  old  familiarity 
he  touched  her  clasped  hands.  Then  he 
sat  down  near  her,  and  a  silence  fell  upon 
them  which  she  could  not  break.  The 
firelight  flashed  on  the  jewels  on  her 
fingers.     He  spoke  suddenly. 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry  me,  Dora?  It 
wasn't  that  you  wanted  all  this  stuff."  His 
eyes  rested  on  hers,  but  his  tone  compre- 
liended  the  jewels,  the  luxurious  home, 
the  wonderful  oriental  room  that  seemed 
when  she  was  in  it  only  a  frame  for  an 
exquisite  living  picture.  "  I  could  have 
given  it  to  you — all  of  it  that  you  wanted. 
Can't  you  tell  me  the  reason?  I  was  a 
fool  to  come  to  your  tea,  a  fool  to  come 
here  today.  I'll  go  away,  out  of  it,  out  of 
your  life  forever,  but — if  I  could  only 
know  the  reason  for  it  all,  why  you  had  no 
heart  for  me,  no  thought  of  me,  and  of  all 
the  years  I  had  loved  you!  Give  me  your 
reason  for  it,  and  I'll  accept  it  and  be- 
lieve    in     you,     gnd "     He     stopped 

abruptly,  then  added  softly :  "  You  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  have  the  woman 
you  love  destroy  your  faith  in  everything." 

Mrs.  Gregorj'  could  find  no  words  with 
which  to  answer  this  appeal.  The  im- 
pulse which  had  prompted  her  to  send 
for  him  had   been   a   desire  to   save  him 
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from  the  ruinous  career  he  was  pursuing. 
She  had  intended  to  reassert,  for  a  brief 
moment^  her  old  sway  over  him — for  long 
enough  to  chide  him  for  his  folly,  to  up- 
braid him  for  the  blame  that  had  been  at- 
tached to  her  in  the  matter.  But  now 
their  positions  were  reversed.  He  was 
the  censor.  He  was  accusing  her,  and  she 
was  dumb.  There  was  nothing  to  say; 
or  rather,  there  was  so  much  to  say  1 

"  Oh,  don't.  Jack,  don't !  "  she  cried,  the 
words  seeming  to  come  almost  against  her 
will.  "  I  didn't  destroy  your  faith.  You 
know  that.  You  know  that  you  never 
eared,  never  cared  really.  If  you  had,  you 
wouldn't  have  gone  away,  you  wouldn't 
have  stayed  away.  I  sent  you?  But  oh, 
Jack^  what  does  a  little  word  like  that 
mean?  I  was  angry  just  for  the  moment. 
I  may  have  said  "  go,"  but  if  you  had 
loved  me  you  would  have  known  what  1 
meant.  And  it's  so  unfair  of  you,  when 
it's  all  too  late,  to  blame  me  for  this !  " 
She  waved  her  hand  towards  him,  and  he 
knew  well  enough  what  she  meant.  "  I 
loved  you.  You  knew  I  did.  There's  no 
harm  in  telling  you  now.  I  told  Mr. 
Gregory  when  I  married  him  that  I  loved 
you — had  loved  you — and  he  didn't  seem 
to  mind.  The  word  doesn't  seem  to  mean 
very  much  to  people  who  have  never  loved, 
I  suppose."  She  stopped  and  leaned  over 
the  fire  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  very 
softly,  so  softly  that  the  words  barely 
reached  him :  "  Don't  add  this  to  the  rest 
of  it.  Jack." 

He,  being  the  hero  as  well  as  the  lover, 
understood.  There  have  been  instances 
where  the  hero  has  degenerated  into  the 
villain,  but  this  one  chose  to  retain  his 
original  place  in  the  story.  There  was 
only  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  he 
stood  near  her. 

"  Good  by,  Dora,"  was  all  that  he  said; 
and  she  may  have  answered  him,  or  it 
may  have  been  only  a  little  contraction  of 
her  throat  that  he  heard. 

There  were  no  more  stories  of  Jack's 
dissipations.  There  were  no  more  stories 
about  him  at  all,  for  unless  the  world  can 
invest  a  name  with  a  halo  of  scandal  it 
quickly  consigns  it  to  oblivion;  and  in 
this  oblivion  the  hero  lived  for  a  few 
years. 

But  the  world  was  not  surprised  when 
Peter  Gregory's  widow  married  again 
within  a  year  and  a  month  of  his  death. 

"  Even  Peter  himself  couldn't  have  ex- 
pected otherwise,"  conunentea  society.  It 
was  as  well  that  it  took  this  view  of  the 
case,  for  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are 
not  supposed  to  concern  themselves  very 
much  with  the  comments  of  the  world  or 


of  society,  and  Dora  and  Jack  were  not 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Kathryn  Jarhoe. 


Lilacs* 

"  I  RKALLY  need  it,  Bourke." 

Van  Arden  turned  and  regarded  his 
beautiful  wife  humorously.  "  With  dia- 
monds enough  to  cover  you  like  an  In- 
dian idol,  you  *  really  need  it,'  do  you?" 
he  queried  in  a  bantering  tone. 

Mrs.  Van  Arden's  full  lip  quivered. 
"  It  is  not  like  you,  Bourke,"  she  said  in 
pathetic  remonstrance,  "  to  deny  me  any- 
thing I  very  much  desire,  for  pure  wan- 
tonness— there  can  be  no  other  reason, 
surely." 

"  No  other  reason !  "  Van  Arden  echoed. 
"  When  a  woman  has  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  diamonds,  to  deny  her 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  pendant  which  has 
caught  her  fancy!  Xo,  Vivia,  Til  put 
the  amount  to  your  credit  in  -  my  own 
bank,  and  give  it  to  you  after  you  have 
got  over  this  nonsense,  or  I  will  buy  you 
K.  &  H.,  preferred,  but  I  shan't  counte- 
nance this." 

"  Bourke "  the  voice  broke,  and  Van 

Arden  in  the  silence  turned  and  looked 
at  the  figure  beside  him.  She  was  dressed 
in  his  favorite  tint — mauve — a  color  she 
disliked,  but  from  which  her  dark  beauty 
glowed  deliciously;  she  was  going  with 
him  to  a  suburban  club  house,  a  place 
that  interested  her  not  at  all,  and  merely 
because  he  had  asked  her  to  come. 

"  I  cannot  hang  a  stock  certificate 
about  my  neck  as  an  ornament,"  she  here 
found  voice  to  go  on.  "  There  is  neither 
beauty  nor  delight  in  wealth  till  you 
spend  it.  I  don't  care  to  have  so  many 
thousands  to  my  credit  in  the  bank ! " 

Her  voice  ended  disconsolately,  and 
Van  Arden  came  to  a  sudden  realization 
that  most  men  are  at  heart  tyrants.  The 
sum  she  wanted  for  her  trinket  he  would 
have  thrown  away  upon  a  doubtful  spec- 
ulation, had  the  whim  seized  him.  After 
all,  he  and  Vivia  were  two  children,  and 
he,  the  stronger,  withheld  from  Jier  that 
which  he  could  not  use  himself.  Life 
was  a  strip  of  sandy  shore  beside  a  big 
gray  water — the  eternal  ocean  of  years; 
and  Vivia,  poor,  big  eyed,  dewy  lipped 
Vivia,  should  have  her  bright  shells  to 
play  with. 

The  world — the  business  world — had 
prospered  Bourke  Van  Arden  almost  like 
enchantment.  From  a  poor  country  boy, 
he  had  come  to  be  the  possessor  of  more 
millions  than  he  could  count;  yet  some- 
times the  pettiness  of  his  early  poverty 
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cluii^  closely  to  him  and  hampered  bim 
not  a  little. 

He  guided  the  auto  skilfully  round  the 
isomer  of  Twenty  Third  Street,  and  turned 
down  Broadway  toward  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  passing  a  most  unlovely  fakir 
selling  great,  dusky  plumes  of  lilac,  whose 
chant,  "  On'y  fi'  cen'  a  bunch ! "  came  to 
them  as  a  sweet  ode  to  the  springtime. 

A  gust  of  the  old  fashioned  sweetness 
swept  across  Bourke  Van  Arden's  senses, 
and  he  was  standing,  a  stubbed,  bare- 
footed boy,  in  the  door  of  a  log  school- 
house.  A  pale,  thin,  freckled  little  girl 
beside  him  held  a  plume  of  lilac  in  her 
hand — held  it  towards  him — offered  it  as 
a  love  token,  and  he  answered  rudely, 
pulling  away  in  dread  of  the  publicity, 
"  I  don't  want  none  of  yer  posies ! " 
Turning,  he  had  swaggered  into  the 
schoolroom,  content  with  his  dignity. 

He  could  see  the  uneven  floor  of  hewn 
plank,  the  rude  desk,  the  schoolmistress  in 
her  place  on  the  rostrum;  and  in  the 
doorway — as  all  the  children  filed  past, 
giggling  and  making  big  eyes — the  trem- 
bling little  figure,  a  curved  arm  set  against 
the  lintel,  the  shamed  face  buried  in  that 
shielding  crescent,  while  great  sobs  shook 
her  in  her  agony. 

God  pity  those  who  have  been  unkind 
to  children  that  are  dead!  There  is  no 
making  right;  there  is  no. appeal  possible 
from  the  little  ghosts  who  haunt  the  spots 
where  such  deeds  of  cruelty  were  done. 

As  for  this  child,  she  might  be  dead, 
or  a  woman  bent  with  toil,  wife  to  some 
humble  farmer,  mother  of  a  flock  of  chil- 
dren, and  looking  double  her  years,  seem- 
ing not  to  be  formed  of  the  same  clay  as 
this  imperial  creature  who  sat  beside  him. 
It  was  strange  that  the  thin  little,  childish 
hands,  so  helpless — so  empty  of  all  the 
world's  goods  and  riches  that  they  held  for 
treasure  only  a  plume  of  lilac — could  reach 
so  far  to  defend  one  so  armed  and  pan- 
oplied in  youth,  beauty,  wealth,  and  love 
as  this  splendid  Yivia  beside  him.  Yet  so 
it  was,  and  because  of  her — nay,  because  of 
the  boy  who  long  ago  had  made  a  childish 
heart  to  ache — he  turned  gently  to  his 
wife  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Suppose  we 
go  and  buy  the  bauble  now — my  golf  game 
can  wait,  I  think." 

Vivia  leaned  forward  and  laid  d  hand 
over  his.  "You  are  always  the  soul  of 
kindness,  Bourke,"  she  murmured,  "  and 
I  think  you  are  a  dear  about  this — I  know 
I  was  babyish.  Let  us  buy  some  lilacs 
for  the  table,  and  leave  them  at  the  house 
as  we  pass.  Of  course  Hodgson  will  have 
something  he  considers  much  better;  but 
I  love  them,  don't  you,  dear? '' 


And  the  tears  which  had  flooded  the 
child's  blue  eyes  forty  years  ago  seemed  to 
Bourke  Van  Arden  atoned  for,  dried,  in 
the  joyous  brilliance  of  the  look  these 
great  brown  orbs  gave  him. 

Grace  MacGowan  Cooke, 


The  Heroism  of  the  Lieutenant. 

Two  men  were  lying  in  the  same  tente 
(Tahri — lying  quite  close  together,  be- 
cause there  is  not  much  room  in  a  fifteen 
pound  tent ;  moreover,  it  was  bitterly  cold. 
They  were  two  subalterns  of  the  Royal 
Reds,  and  this  was  the  first  whole  night 
they  had  had  in  bed  during  the  last  week 
— in  fact,  the  regiment  was  just  in  from 
picketing  a  ridge  which  covered  the  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  division.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively quiet  night  after  those  they  had 
spent  at  the  heel  of  the  outlying  pickets, 
and  even  now,  though  the  last  post  had 
gone  some  hours  previously,  the  skulking 
Pathan  was  dropping  bullets  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  minute  guns  into  the  sleeping 
mass  of  camp.  Martini  bullets  whistled 
weirdly  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  fol- 
lowed by  the  busy  spit  of  the  Lee-Metf  ord, 
or  the  boring  whirr  of  the  soft  lead  Snider. 
Most  of  them  were  as  harmless  as  aimless; 
but  the  boys,  as  they  lay  in  their  bivouac, 
often  heard  the  sickening  thud  of  the 
landing  bullet,  followed  by  the  cry,  now 
so  common,  of  "  Hospital !  Hospital !  " 
At  intervals,  one  side  or  another  of  the 
camp  would  burst  into  a  rattle  of  fire,  as 
the  men  at  the  breastworks  located  the 
enemy's  flashes  or  made  out  the  movement 
of  dark,  prowling  forms  within  range. 
Such  was  this  warfare  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier— such  that  it  mattered  not  how  much 
a  man  had  been  under  fire  in  the  day,  he 
lay  down  at  night  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  still  equally  exposed. 

The  cry  of  "  Hospital !  "  sounded  in  the 
mule  lines  quite  close  to  the  oflicers' 
quarters  of  the  Royal  Reds. 

"  Isn't  this  beastly  ?  "  said  Percy  Jones, 
as  he  rolled  closer  to  his  companion. 
*'  There's  another  drabi  hit." 

"  Yes,  I'm  sick  of  it,"  said  Austin. 
*'  I'm  sick  of  it  all,  and  my  heart  yearns  for 
the  flesh  pots  of  Pindi  Club  bar." 

"I'd  give  anything  to  be  back,"  said 
Jones,  "  or  at  least  to  have  a  decent  show. 
Here  I've  been  under  fire  without  inter- 
mission day  or  night  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  I  don't  believe  I've  seen  an 
Afridi,  dead  or  alive,  the  whole  time. 
These  weapons  of  precision  are  the  very 
devil.  I'm  all  for  peace,  or  a  decent  show 
when  you  can  see  the  man  you're  to  have 
a  smack  at." 
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"  Ixwe  or  war,  you  mean,"  said  Austin, 
nudging  him  violently  with  his  elbow.  '*  1 
think  it's  a  mighty  good  thing  that  you 
get  neither,  because  if  you'd  stayed  longer 
in  Pindi  you'd  have  come  to  wholesale 
grief,  The  impertinence  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenant falling  in  love,  and  with  a  pretty 
girl,  too!  And,  my  young  friend,  if  we 
had  Dargai  over  again,  you'd  be  shot ;  you 
don't  get  off  twice  like  that." 

Percy  Jones  pulled  his  blanket  and 
waterproof  sheet  closer  round  him  and 
thought  of  the  letter  he  had  in  his  pocket 
— a  letter  from  a  little  fair  haired  girl 
in  Pindi — a  letter  which  was  straightfor- 
ward and  simple,  and  yet  between  the  lines 
of  which  he  loved  to  think  he  could  read. 
She,  too,  had  heard  of  what  he  had  done 
at  Dargai,  though  he  had  never  told  her. 
How,  during  that  awful  pause  as  the  regi- 
ment had  lain  with  their  dead  and 
wounded  a  few  yards  from  them,  so  close 
that  they  could  hear  the  groans  and  curses 
of  the  dying  and  the  wails  for  help  of  the 
less  injured,  the  youngest  subaltern  in  the 
regiment,  unable  to  forbear,  had  leaped 
up,  and,  facing  that  awful  fire,  half 
dragged,  half  carried,  the  nearest  wounded 
man  back  into  cover.  His  life  had  been 
charmed,  for  a  hideous  hail  of  lead' swept 
past  him ;  but  though  the  man  he  sought  to 
save  was  struck  again  three  times,  he  re- 
turned back  to  cover  with  his  burden 
without  a  scratch  upon  his  own  body. 

She  had  heardall  this,  for  the  letter  con- 
veyed a  gentle  remonstrance,  and  told  him 
for  his  own  sake  to  do  no  more  than  was 
his  duty.  Yet  he  loved  to  think  that  when 
she  wrote  "  his  own  sake  "  she  meant  her 
own  as  well ;  and  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
bullets  the  boy  slept  with  a  peaceful  mind. 

The  Royal  Reds  were  out  all  the  next 
morning  covering  the  usual  foraginjg 
party  up  the  valley,  and  as  Austin's  com- 
pany fell  down  from  the  spur  they  had 
held  while  the  mules  were  being  loaded  up 
with  grass  and  grain,  both  men  and  offi- 
cers were  congratulating  themselves  that 
there  had  been  no  enemy  about.  The  com- 
pany formed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
wait  and  cover  the  machine  guns  and  their 
escort  as  they  came  down  from  the  oppo- 
site spur. 

"  This  is  a  record  day,"  said  Austin  to 
his  subaltern,  Percy  Jones.  "  I  believe  we 
j-hall  get  back  to  camp  without  firing  a 
shot  and  without  a  casualty.  It  really 
looks  as  if  these  politicals  were  working 
some  settlement." 

'*  Shall  be  mighty  pleased  if  they  do,  as 
T  want  to  get  back.  I  shall  go  for  the 
Staff  Corps." 

Austin,  who  had  been  watching  the  op- 


posite hill,  dropped  his  field  glass  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  lanyard  and  turned  sud- 
denly upon  the  subaltern. 

**  \Vhy,  what's  the  reason  of  that?  Your 
governor  has  plenty  of  stuff,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  He's  beastly  rich.  It  isn't  that ;  but  I 
think  our  old  man's  down  on  me.  He  was 
ugly  about  that  missing  rifle." 

*'  Don't  talk  rot !  You  youngsters  al- 
ways take  things  too  much  to  heart.  He'.s 
no  more  down  on  you  than  on  anybody 
else."^ 

"  Yes,  he  is.  What  does  he  shoot  me 
about  for  like  this?  I  haven't  had  two 
years'  service,  and  I  have  been  in  every 
company  in  the  regiment.  It  doesn't  give 
a  man  a  chance  when  he's  moved  about 
like  this.  Besides,  suppose  I  wanted  to 
marry Hello,  something's  up!" 

A  couple  of  shots  rang  out  from  the  op- 
posite ridge,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole 
crest  line  was  dotted  with  puffs  of  white 
smoke.  It  was  the  same  old  story  again ; 
the  tribesmen,  with  their  wonderful  in- 
stinct for  taking  cover^  had  remained  uii- 
seen  over  the  reverse  of  the  crest  line 
while  their  watchmen  had  signaled  that 
the  retrograde  movement  to  camp  had 
commenced.  Waiting,  before  they  took 
the  initiative,  till  the  mountain  guns  had 
limbered  up  and  were  well  off  the  covering 
position  they  had  held  all  day,  the  tribes- 
men had  now  suddenly  crowned  the  crest 
line  of  the  spur  which  the  machine  gun 
and  escort  had  evacuated,  and  were  pour- 
ing a  rapid  fire  upon  the  Reds  as  they 
caught  them  half  way  down  the  hill.  In 
a  moment-  Austin  gave  his  company  the 
range  and  opened  a  covering  fire  at  seven- 
teen hundred  yards;  but  long  range  vol- 
leys from  one  company  avail  little  to  keep 
down  the  fire  of  a  force  of  skirmishers 
who  know  every  inch  of  the  country,  and 
who  take  their  positions  accordingly, 
without  formation.  It  was  going  badly 
with  the  machine  gim  detachment,  for 
they  were  hung  up  on  the  steep  hillside, 
and  by  the  opening  fire  four  men  had 
been  hit.  Knowing  this,  the  enemy  were 
pressing  down  upon  them,  trusting  that 
if  they  could  close  up  upon  the  party  their 
mountain  guns  could  not  help  them.  They 
had  chosen  their  time  admirably,  because 
by  the  time  a  section  of  the  battery  came 
into  action  they  were  almost  mixed  with 
our  men.  It  was  a  moment  for  action  on 
the  part  of  individual  commanders.  Aus- 
tin, seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  gun  de- 
tachment was  beyond  the  aid  of  artillery 
fire,  ceased  firing,  and,  turning  to  his  sub^ 
altern,  said : 

"  Jones,  take  the  right  half  company, 
and  under  the  cover  of  that  spur  on  the 
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left  work  up  as  hig:h  as  you  can^  and  you'll 
turn  their  flank.  111  cover  you  with  the 
other  half  company.  Off  you  get.  Take 
them  at  the  double." 

It  was  rou^h  work,  but  the  men  knew 
that  a  company  of  their  regiment  was  in 
difficulties,  and  they  raced  across  the 
nullah  bed.  Jones  nursed  his  men  for  a 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
they  slanted  up  the  spur.  For  a  hundred 
yards  they  were  unseen ;  but  then  the  ene- 
my, who  were  closing  in  on  the  right,  ran 
into  them.  It  was  a  brisk  two  minutes, 
and  Jones  lost  a  man;  but  one  party  of 
tribesmen,  at  least,  had  been  surprised. 

Creeping  along  a  ledge,  Jones'  party 
could  hear  the  voices  of  their  own  men 
as  they  stood  by  the  Maxim,  and  the  rocks 
splintered  and  dusted  around  them  as  the 
enemy  they  had  driven  up  sought  to  take 
change  for  their  first  discomfiture.  And 
then  for  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  the 
boy  subaltern  what  a  serious  position  he 
was  in — but  for  the  whistle  of  Austin's 
volleys  above  his  head,  he  and  his  half 
company  were  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  could  not  afford  to  wait^  so, 
starting  to  his  feet,  he  shouted : 

"  Open  magazines — for  the  gun,  boys !  " 
And  as  the  men  leaped  to  their  feet,  the 
sound  of  the  first  boom  of  the  mountain 
gun  reverberated  up  against  them,  fol- 
lowed by  the  spattering  report  of  bursting 
shrapnel.  "Thank  God!"  said  the  boy, 
and  they  bounded  down  to  where  they 
knew  they  would  find  the  Maxim  detach- 
ment. There  were  fifty  yards  of  sloping 
hillside,  and  the  subaltern  saw  that  the 
detachment  had  been  beaten  back  and  had 
left  the  gun,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
mob  of  hillmen.  "  The  bayonet,  men — the 
bayonet !  "  he  shouted,  and  in  a  moment 
they  closed.  What  quite  happened  no  one 
could  say.  It  was  all  too  rapid  for  words; 
but  as  they  stood  in  a  group  round  the 
gun,  the  red  blood  trickling  from  the  silver 
steel,  the  color  sergeant  put  his  hand  on 
Jones'  shoulder  and  said : 

"  We  cannot  stay,  sir;  we  have  six  men 
hit,  and  the  hill  is  full  of  them  Pathans." 

Percy  Jones  was  himself  again;  he 
heard  the  steady  boom  of  rapid  artillery 
fire  from  the  nullah  below,  and  knew  that 
help  was  at  hand.  Turning  to  the  color 
sergeant : 

"  Graham,  take  the  men  and  wounded 
down — straight  down  towards  the  battery; 
you  will  meet  the  supports."  Then  ad- 
dressing his  panting  men :  "  Five  volun- 
teers to  stand  by  the  gun  with  me." 

Like  one  man,  those  who  were  not  at- 
tending to  the  wounded  crowded  around 
their  officer  saying,  "  Here,  sir."   It  was  a 


moment  for  selection,  so  he  chost*  the  five 
nearest  and  ordered  the  others  down. 
They  had  barely  got  the  woujided  over  the 
ridge  when  the  checked  enemy  refound 
the  range,  so,  pressing  their  backs  against 
the  flat  of  the  rock,  the  six  men  waited  for 
the  tribesmen  to  make  a  second  rush. 

But  the  shrapnel  from  the  battery  was 
now  gaily  bursting  along  the  hill  crest, 
and  the  supports,  extended,  were  working 
up  the  hillside;  and  as  Percy  Jones  ad- 
justed his  glasses  he  could  see  that  it 
would  be  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  ene- 
my would  be  driven  off  the  hill. 

"  You're  hit,  sir,"  said  the  man  next  to 

him ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that 

the  whole  side  of  his  tunic  was  wet  with 

blood,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  this  he  felt 

the  pain.     The  man  undid  his  officer's  belt 

and  opened  his  tunic,  and  as  he  did  so  the 

boy  reeled  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 
«  *  *  «  * 

Percy  Jones  was  sitting  up  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  been  in  Nowshera,  a 
base  hospital,  when  the  curtain  was  lifted 
and  Austin  stepped  in.  He  was  bright 
and  smiling  as  usual,  and  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  health  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
arm  was  in  a  sling. 

"  Hallo,  old  chap !  But  whatever  has 
happened  to  you? "  said  Jones. 

"  Oh,  I've  not  been  hit.  I'm  not  a  hero. 
I've  only  had  my  arm  broken  by  a  kicking 
mule." 

"Well,  tell  me  all  about  it.  I'm  dying 
to  hear  about  the  regiment." 

"  We  haven't  had  much  of  a  time  since 
you  left,  and  they  all  send  their  love  to 
you — the  old  man  especially.-  He  told  me 
to  tell  you  we  are  all  proud  of  you." 

"  Me — why  ?  Because  I  got  a  bullet  in 
the  side?" 

*"No;  but  just  you  listen  to  this.  The 
day  you  were  sent  down,  our  little  briga- 
dier sent  for  me  and  said,  '  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me  and  tell  the  G.  O.  C.  what 
you  told  me  about  the  recapture  of  that 
Maxim.'  He  took  me  straight  along  to 
headquarters  camp,  and  I  told  the  stor>' 
there:  and  when  I'd  finished  the  general 
said,  '  Thank  you.  Austin ;  you  and  your 
company  behaved  splendidly;  and  from 
what  I  hear  Mr.  Jones  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  reward  that  can  be  given  to  his 
rank.  I  shall  recommend  that  he  gets 
it.' " 

The  convalescent  subaltern's  eyes  di- 
lated with  emotion,  and  his  brother  officer 
stood  up,  and.  putting  his  left  hand  softly 
upon  his  shoulder,  said  : 

"I  mustn't  stay  long;  but  I  wrote  and 
told  heraW  about  it." 

Lionel  James, 
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SOME     LATK     LONDON     HITS. 

After  an  unusually  diBii0tiro<U8  Heasoii, 
the  [)08tponement  of  the  eoroiiatioii  came 
to  the  London  managrers  as  a  windfall. 
Most  of  them  had  planisKMd  to  cloHe  their 


houses  on  the  all  important  days,  and  the 
sudden  deferring  of  the  free  royal  show 
enabled  them  to  step  in  and  entertain  the 
disappointed  multitudes.  Perhaps  the 
mo8!t  noteworthy  oiferiufir  of  the  so  called 


KTBBL  SKVING  AS 


MADAME  SOPHIE      IN   THE   LONDON    PRODIICTION   OF 
From  a  fhotograf^h  by  Kllis  &*   M'ttlerv,   I.onri(tti 


A   COUNTRY   GIRL." 
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coronation  period  (Jmu' — July)  was  the 
presentation  by  Beerbohm  Tree  at  Her 
Majesty's  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." This  preeminence,  however,  was  not 


snap  and  vigor;  the  anajority  of  his  asso- 
ciates easily  outranked  him  in  their  char- 
acterizations. But  the  piece  received  royal 
treatment   in  the  mounting,  Miss  Terry 


SCENE  FROM  ACT  FIRST  OF      MICE  AND   MEN  '^   AS  PLAYED  BY   FORBES  ROBERTSON    AND  GERTRUDE  ELLIOTT 

IN   LONDON— THE   FIRST  MEETING   BETWEEN   THE  PHILANTHROPIST,   "MARK   EMBURY," 

AND  THE   FOUNDUNG   ASYLUM  GIRL,   "  PEGGY." 

From  a  fhotofrrapk  hy  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 


gained  by  thr  excclleiK-o  of  tlu;  jHTform- 
ance,  but  by  the  diplomacy  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Tree  in  securing  both  Kllen  Terry 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  to  appear  in  it,  as  3/w- 
iress  Page  and  Mistress  Ford  respectively. 
His  own  Falstaff  was  sadly  wanting  in 


appeared  to  imagine  the  whole  affair  to  be 
a  holiday  lark,  and  Mrs.  Kendal  lagged  but 
little  behind  her  in  liveliness  of  demeanor. 
Big  audiences  were  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tion, which  with  us  would  have  been  adver- 
tised as  an  "all  star"  show. 
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HELEN   LORD,   LEADING   WOMAN   WITH   FRANK    DANIELS  IN   "  MISS  SIMPLICITY." 
From  her  latest  phot<^raPh  hy  the  Burr  Mcfniosh  Studio,  A'rrt'  )'orh. 
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Stephen  Phillips'  tragedy,  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca/'  \v'hieh  ran  for  four  months 
at  the  St.  James',  differs  greatly  from  the 
Boker  version  exploited  by  Otis  Skinner 


lows  it  this  autumn  with  "  If  I  Were 
King,"  in  which  he  will,  of  course,  enact 
the  role  played  here  by  Sothern. 

The  third  important  dramatic  success 


WILUAM  COURTENAY,   LEADING  JUVENILE    WITH  THE   EMPIRE  THEATER  STOCK  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK. 
From  his  latest  pkctograpk  by  Sarony,  New  Vork. 


in  a  revival  last  winter.  It  is  much  more 
poetical  in  diction,  and  the  double  mur- 
der at  the  end  is  done  "  off  stage."  George 
Alexander  seemed  not  so  good  a  Giovanni 
as  Skinner;  he  appears  to  be  afflicted  with 
a  desire  to  imitate  Irving,  and  mouths  his 
words  unpleasantly.  But  his  production 
was  most  beautiful  pictorially.     He  fol- 


of  the  past  London  season  is  "  Mice  and 
Men,"  produced  last  January  by  Forbes 
Robertson  at  the  Lyric  and  still  running. 
As  has  already  been  noted  in  these  pages, 
this  is  the  play  Charles  Frohman  has 
picked  out  for  Annie  RusselFs  use,  and 
heavy  indeed  is  the  burden  she  must  carry 
on  her  shoulders.     Pegfji/,  the  foundling. 
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EDNA   MAY  AS   SHE   APPEARS   IN       THREE    LITTLE   MAIDS,     SOON   TO   BE   TRANSFERRED  FROM  LONDON 

TO   NEW    YORK    WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  MAIDS. 

Frow  her  latest  photograph  by  Ellis  67*   ll'n/ery,  London. 
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ISABEL  WHITLOCK,  WHO   APPEARED  AS  "MARIE  ANTOINETTE"  IN  THE  BURLESQUE  ON  *  DU  BARRY' 

IN    "THE   HALL   OP   FAME.'* 


From  a  photograph  — Copyright  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Xnv  ]'ork. 
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is  the  whole  show,  and  Forbes  Robertsoir.s 
wife,  our  Gertrude  Elliott,  has  endowed 
her  with  a  maprnetio  charm  which  any 
other  player  will  have  difficulty  in  dupli- 
cating. The  tirst  act  is  perhaps  the  best, 
when  the  foundlings  enter  in  a  body  (giv- 
ing no  opportunity  for  a  "  reception  "  of 
the  star)  for  the  inspection  of  the  philan- 
thropist Mark  Embury  (Mr.  Robertson), 
who  has  announced  his  intention  of  train- 
ing up  a  girl  after  his  own  ideas,  and  then 


TRIXIB  FRIGANZA   AS  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHAPERON 

IN  "the  chaperons." 

From  a  phot(^raPk  by  Hayes,  Detroit. 


NELLIE    FOLLIS    AS    "  VIOLET    SMILAX  "   IN    "THE 

CHAPERONS." 

Front  a  photograph  by  Mi  I  an,  Xe^v  I'orh. 

making  her  his  wife.  The  play  takes  its 
title  from  the  miscarriage  of  these  plans, 
after  Embury  discovers  that  it  is  his 
nephew  whom  Peggy  really  loves.  The 
story  is  thin  almost  to  attenuation,  and 
Miss  Elliott  (who  is  Maxine's  younger  sis- 
ter) is  really  herself  responsible  for  the 
play  having  outrun  every  other  non  musi- 
cal production  put  forward  on  the  London 
boards  within  the  past  twelvemonth. 

It  is  in  the  type  of  piece  of  which  "  A 
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dniwins^  cards, 


i  1 1 "  was  the  forerunner  that  the 
capital    has    found    its    biggest 


"  The  Toreador,"  put  on 


while  '*A  Country  Girl"  and  "Three 
Little  Maids,"  at  Daly's  and  the  Apollo 
respectively,  have  been  booked  to  the  doors 


AMEUA   STONE  AS  THE   ** PRINCESS'*   IN   "a  CHINESE   HONEYMOON." 
From  a  pkctografik  by  Gilbert  &*  Bacon,  PkilatUlpkia. 


at  the  Gaiety  a  year  ajfo  last  June,  is  still 
"  jfoing  big,"  as  they  say  over  there ;  "  A 
Chinese  Honeymoon,"  at  the  Strand,  has 
passed  its  three  hundredth  performance. 


even  through  the  vacation  period.  Straight 
comic  opera,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
do  quite  as  well,  and  yet  the  new  Savoy 
piece  (the  home  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
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livan  operas)  has  passed  the  century  mark. 
It  is  called  "  Merrie  England/'  the  scenes 
being  laid  in  and  about  Windsor,  and  both 
book  and  music  are  so  far  superior  to 
"  Maid  Marian  "  that  some  enterprising 
manager  might  stand  a  chance  of  reaping 
a  fortune  by  importing  the  piece  as  a  com- 
panion offering  to  "  Robin  Hood."  It  is 
infinitely  superior  to  "  The  Emerald  Isle  " 
(by  the  same  men),  last  year's  card  at  the 
Savoy,  and  which  the  Shuberts  have  se- 
cured for  De  Angelis. 

The  book  of  **  Merrie  England"  was 
written  by  Captain  Basil  Hood,  who  has 
a  sad  trail  of  American  failures  on  his 
score  card,  including  "  The  Rose  of 
Persia  "  and  "  Sweet  and  Twenty."  The 
music  is  by  Edward  German,  who  was  se- 
lected to  complete  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's unfinished  "  Emerald  Isle."  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  an  important  character,  and 
the  comedy  is  supplied  by  an  actor  in 
Shakspere's  company,  played  by  Walter 
Passmore,  whose  methods  are  very  like 
those  of  Raymond  Hitchcock.  To  an 
American,  the  piece  is  more  consistently 
entertaining  than  is  "Three  Little  Maids," 
which  has  enjoyed  a  much  wider  patron- 
age at  the  hands  of  the  London  public, 
and  which  Charles  Frohman  intends 
bringing  out  in  New  York  during  the 
present  season.  This  musical  play,  as  it 
is  called,  was  written  to  fit  Edna  May 
and  two  other  musical  comedy  favorites, 
and  their  first  names  were  used  for  those 
of  the  characters  they  were  to  portray. 
The  theme  is  much  more  essentially  Brit- 
ish than  the  generality  of  these  light  works 
from  the  English  stage,  much  of  the  action 
taking  place  in  a  Bond  Street  tea  shop. 
There  is  one  very  captivating  song,  "  The 
Miller's  Daughter,"  sung  by  Hilda  Moody, 
one  of  the  three  heroines  who  represent 
sisters,  daughters  of  a  poor  clergyman. 
These  girls  become  serving  maids  in  the 
tea  room,  to  help  their  father  out  of  his 
financial  difiiculties,  and  the  plot  turns  on 
their  success  in  winning  three  men  of  the 
smart  set  from  their  allegiance  to  three 
young  women  of  fashion.  The  chief  com- 
edy is  furnished  by  a  chappie  of  the  type 
of  the  man  with  the  "  Everybody  Is  Aw- 
fully Good  to  Me  "  song  in  "  The  Torea- 
dor." 

"A  Country  Girl,"  while  beginning 
slow,  soon  settles  down  into  rattling  good 
fun  and  catchy  music.  The  London  play- 
ers fit  their  parts  to  a  nicety;  Huntley 
Wright,  the  principal  comedian,  is  droU 
without  being  either  tiresome  or  offensive. 
The  story  of  the  piece  has  been  lost  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  thorough  revision  to 
which  the  book  was  subjected  after  its 
10  m 


first  production.  But  that  is  inunaterial ; 
one  is  sufficiently  entertained  by  the  songs 
and  the  comedy  business.  With  a  capable 
troupe,  "A  Country  Girl"  ought  to  be 
good  for  a  long  season  at  Daly's.  At  the 
house  of  the  same  name  in  London,  it 
promises  to  run  a  close  second  to  the  ca- 
reer of  its  predecessor,  "  San  Toy,"  which 
had  a  score  of  some  seven  hundred  odd 
performances  to  its  credit.  "  The  Geisha  " 
also  enjoyed  a  lengthy  career  at  this  the- 
ater of  musical  comedy  hits.  George 
Edwardes,  who  has  been  its  manager  for 
a  number  of  years,  pays  a  nice  tribute  to 
the  founder  by  retaining  in  the  foyer  the 
paintings  of  Ada  Rehan  which  were  hung 
there  by  Mr.  Daly  himself. 


HAWTREY  IN  "  THERE  AND  BACK." 

It  is  fortunate  for  Charles  Hawtrey 
that  the  success  of  "A  Message  from 
Mars"  last  season  enabled  him  still  to 
keep  up  his  sleeve  the  comedy  by  F.  An- 
stey,  "  The  Man  from  Blankley's,"  which 
served  him  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1901,  as  he  will  have  this  to  rely  upon 
during  his  forthcoming  season  in  the 
States.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  latest 
West  End  offering,  "There  and  Back," 
even  though  written  by  so  clever  an  actor 
as  George  Arliss  (who  was  in  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  company  last  winter  and  is  to 
be  in  the  support  of  Blanche  Bates),  wob- 
bles very  decidedly  on  its  dramatic  legs. 
Indeed,  Mr  Hawtrey  only  brought  it  forth 
from  its  retreat  in  the  recesses  of  his  desk 
after  "  The  President,"  a  much  more  am- 
bitious venture,  turned  out  a  woeful  fail- 
ure. "  There  and  Back "  was  so  much 
better  than  "The  President"  that  it  served 
him  nicely  in  London,  but  in  New  York 
it  will  most  likely  follow  a  success,  and 
the  comparison  would  not  help  it  out. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  young  husband 
who  is  ordered  on  a  sea  trip  by  his  doctor, 
and  elects  to  travel  from  London  to  New 
York  and  back  in  three  weeks'  time  He 
has  a  next  door  neighbor  for  companion, 
but  they  discover  at  the  eleventh  hour 
that  a  young  woman  from  whom  both 
had  cut  loose  on  their  marriage  is 
booked  for  the  same  steamer.  Every- 
thing is  packed,  and  there  is  no  decent 
excuse  to  give  their  wives  for  backing 
out,  so  they  leave  in  proper  form  and 
journey  as  far  as  Liverpool,  but  there 
branch  off  and  go  up  into  Scotland  to 
spend  the  allotted  period  of  absence. 
Meanwhile  the  ship  on  which  they  were 
to  have  sailed  is  reported  lost  with  all  on 
board,  and  the  wives  (in  a  scene  of  ques- 
tionable good  taste)  bewaiL4heir  sudden 
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end,  and  in  the  next  act  appear  in  widows' 
weeds. 

The  husbands  turn  up  at  the  appointed 
time,  with  their  bags  properly  labeled,  and 
are  at  first  taken  for  ghosts.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  wreck,  they  manage  to 
manufacture  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
a  lurid  account  of  their  escape,  and  are 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  clever- 
ness at  impromptu  fiction  when  word  is 
received  that  the  previous  report  was  false 
and  that,  after  all,  no  accident  had  befallen 
the  steamer.  From  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  piece  is  of  the  thinnest  possible 
texture,  and  moreover  gives  the  other  hus- 
band quite  as  good  an  opportunity  as  it 
does  Mr.  Hawtrey. 


tion  rather  than  a  pastime.  The  houses 
there,  too,  from  the  boxed  in  nature  of 
their  construction,  are  undeniably  stuffy. 


CONTRASTED   METHODS. 

The  English  theaters,  by  the  way,  are 
slowly  adopting  American  methods.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  the  exception  to  find  a 
house  where  the  programs  were  free,  now 
about  half  of  them  only  make  a  charge 
for  the  bill  of  the  play.  The  great  roller 
at  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  too,  is  dis- 
appearing. But  the  underground  loca- 
tion of  the  stall  seats  (corresponding  to  the 
American  orchestra)  is  still  prevalent. 
It  is  primarily  due,  of  course,  to  the  legal 
restriction  of  the  height  of  buildings, 
which  compels  the  constructor  to  go  down- 
ward for  space  that  he  cannot  secure  above. 
At  Drury  Lane,  for  example,  one  is 
obliged  to  go  down  stairs  and  up  again  to 
reach  the  stalls.  One  shudders  to  think  of 
the  consequences  in  the  event  of  fire,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  law  requiring  a  dia- 
gram of  exits.  But  then,  they  have  fires 
so  seldom  in  London  that  they  have  not 
even  learned  to  attach  alarm  gongs  to  their 
fire  engines.  The  firemen  simply  yell  out 
to  clear  the  way  as  they  dash  along. 

But  Americans  could  well  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  behavior  of  the  English  au- 
diences. The  latter  are  singularly  atten- 
tive to  what  is  going  forward  on  the  stage, 
and  early  departures  are  hissed  down. 
And  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  action 
in  musical  plays,  to  insist  on  a  double 
encore  to  a  taking  song.  If  the  people 
find  the  actor  is  not  inclined  to  respond, 
they  desist  from  their  noise  and  allow  the 
performance  to  proceed.  Of  course  some 
of  this  i)oliteness  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  occasional  booing  of  a  new  piece,  but 
this  happens  only  on  a  first  night. 

Taken  all  in  all,  however,  the  American 
theaters  are  more  wholly  places  of  enter- 
tainment pure  and  simple  than  are  those 
in  England,  where  evening  dress  is  com- 
pulsory, which  makes  of  playgoing  a  f  unc- 


"A  COUNTRY  MOUSE"  ABROAD. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  mice  should  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
most  successful  comedies  of  the  past  sea- 
son, for  besides  the  piece  in  which  GJer- 
trude  Elliott  has  won  so  many  laurels, 
there  is  "  A  Country  Mouse,"  with  a  rec- 
ord of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
performances.  To  be  sure,  it  shows  up 
London  aristocracy,  both  men  and  women, 
in  decidedly  shady  tints,  but  West  End 
audiences  seemed  not  to  mind  this  in  the 
least. 

Annie  Hughes,  who  is  later  to  appear  in 
"  Under  Two  Flags/*  figures  as  the  coun- 
try cousin  in  town,  properly  impressed  by 
all  she  sees,  and  so  delightfully  simple 
that  she  has  two  blas6  men  of  the  world  in 
her  train  in  short  order.  There  is  the  in- 
evitable appointment  at  the  man's  rooms, 
the  ensuing  interruption,  and  the  scurry- 
ing to  hiding  places,  but  it  is  all  set 
against  a  somewhat  novel  background, 
and  the  spectator  finds  it  difficult  to  guess 
the  outcome,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
reveal  in  this  place,  as  Ethel  Barrymore 
will  soon  be  seen  in  the  play  here.  The 
author  is  Arthur  Law,  who  has  supplied 
some  clever  dialogue  and  two  particularly 
neat  curtains,  to  employ  the  technical  term 
for  the  final  episode  to  an  act. 


THE  SHOWS  OF  SUMMER. 

"  A  Chinese  Honeymoon,"  now  entering 
upon  its  second  year  of  continuous  per- 
formance in  London,  is  not  nearly  so  elab- 
orate a  spectacle  at  the  Strand  as  at  the 
Casino  in  New  York.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Strand  is  a  mere  box  of  a  place,  with  a 
gas  lit  auditorium  and  a  very  narrow 
stage.  The  cast  is  the  strong  point.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  gall  and  wormwood 
to  Louie  Freear  to  fail  so  ignominiously  as 
she  did  on  her  visit  to  America  some 
three  years  ago.  With  West  End  au- 
diences she  seems  to  be  an  idol,  and  her 
Fi  Fi  is  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  al- 
most as  soon  as  she  opens  her  mouth. 
Oddly  enough,  she  achieves  all  her  effects 
without  recourse  to  the  cockney  accent 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  English  slavey,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  the  grotesque  about  her 
facial  make  up.  She  appears  to  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  her  ludicrously  short  figure, 
emphasized  by  an  abnormally  long  waist. 
The  English  interpreter  rf^thc  role  at  the 
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Casino,  Katie  Barry,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  making  her  hit  without  resorting 
to  a  slavish  imitation. 

The  Strand's  Emperor,  Picton  Rox- 
borough^  is  wholly  admirable.  He  is 
enormously  tall,  and  has  a  gentle,  purring 
tone  of  voice,  suggesting  claws  beneath  the 
velvet  pads,  which  well  becomes  the  part. 
Marie  Dainton  is  the  Mrs.  Pineapple  and 
Farren  Soutar  the  Tom  Hatherton,  and 
it  is  they  who  do  the  imitations  of  popular 
plays  in  the  second  act,  which  at  the 
Casino  fall  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Angeles. 
Both  have  been  in  America,  and  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  Mr.  Soutar  that  the 
number  entitled  "Chow  Chow's  Honey- 
moon "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
music  of  "  The  Wedding  of  Reuben  and 
the  Maid "  from  "  The  Rogers  Brothers 
in  Washington,"  set  to  a  Chinese  wording. 
There  is  not  a  line  on  the  program  to  sug- 
gest that  the  song  is  not  wholly  original. 
J.  T.  Macmillan,  the  present  interpreter 
of  Mr.  Pineapple^  introduces  into  his  solo, 
"  That  Happy  Land,"  a  pronounced  chant 
in  the  style  of  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man intoning  the  service.  In  spite  of 
Britain's  respect  for  her  established 
church,  the  audiences  do  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  shocked,  but  applaud  the  innovation 
vociferously. 

Amelia  Stone,  the  Princess  in  the  Amer- 
ican production,  of  whom  we  give  a  por- 
trait, is  a  native  of  New  York.  When  she 
decided  to  leave  society  for  the  stage,  she 
skipx>ed  the  usual  preliminary  training  in 
the  chorus,  and  stepped  at  once  into  the 
part  of  Annabel  in  "  Robin  Hood  "  with 
the  Bostonians.  Her  next  venture  was  as 
LUtle  Willie  in  the  musical  burlesque  of 
**  Trilby  "  entitled  «  Thrilby."  Later  she 
went  to  London  as  Haiiie  in  Hoyt's  "A 
Stranger  in  New  York,"  and  was  so  well 
liked  by  the  foreign  managers  that  they 
kept  her  busy  until  she  was  induced  to  re- 
turn home,  last  spring,  to  appear  in  "A 
Chinese  Honeymoon." 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  this  piece 
at  the  Casino  that  it  is  likely  to  run  all 
winter.  Although  the  sununer  was  an  un- 
usually cool  one,  only  the  "  Honeymoon  " 
and  its  next  door  neighbor  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker, **  The  Wild  Rose,"  lasted  through 
the  vacation  period.  Lulu  Qlaser  fell  ill, 
and  was  compelled  to  give  up  being  Dolly 
Varden  and  to  go  abroad  for  rest.  She 
was  succeeded  at  the  Herald  Square  by 
"The  Defender,"  a  so  called  **yachtical 
music^  extravaganza"  Irom  Boston, 
which  managed  to  keep  the  house  open 
until  the  arrival  of  ''  The  Emerald  Isle," 
September  1. 

"  The  Defender  "  was  built  by  two  men 


unknown  to  fame,  Allen  Lowe  for  its 
words,  and  Charles  Denude  for  the  music ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  all  the  latest  suc- 
cessful musical  shows  are  well  known  to 
both.  Mr.  Lowe  has  heard  that  in  plays 
of  this  type  the  plot  is  of  no  mortal  use, 
and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  befog  any 
one  who  might  attempt  to  discover  a 
logical  thread  in  "  The  Defender."  His 
partner,  Mr.  Denn^e,  seems  to  have  satu- 
rated himself  with  all  the  tunes  on  the 
newer  hand  organs,  and  then  to  have  en- 
deavored to  see  how  close  he  could  come  to 
duplicating  them  without  making  himself 
liable  to  the  law.  The  result  on  the  one 
hand  is  a  string  of  specialties  apropos  of 
nothing,  and  on  the  other  a  succession  of 
catchy  airs  that  seem  to  invite  and  then  in- 
variably elude  recognition  as  old  friends. 
There  were  some  well  known  people  in 
the  cast,  including  Harry  Davenport  and 
Sandol  Milliken.  Alexander  Clark  was 
chief  comedian,  with  some  funny  things 
and  a  few  vulgar  ones  to  do. 


THE  DEARTH  OF  PLAYS. 

The  play  question  continues  to  grow 
serious.  Not  only  is  the  crop  of  new  and 
available  dramatists  pitifully  small,  but 
the  older  ones  are  not  working  so  rapidly 
as  they  did  a  while  ago. 

However,  New  York  is  no  worse  off  than 
London  for  new  material  with  which  to  fill 
its  theaters.  Indeed,  the  borrowing  pro- 
cess has  come  to  be  reversed,  and  the 
American  hallmark  appears  on  the  goods 
offered  this  autumn  at  many  of  the  lead- 
ing West  End  houses.  For  example,  "  If 
I  Were  King,"  exploited  with  us  last  year 
by  Sothem,  goes  up  as  a  novelty  at  the  St. 
James,  while  "  Quality  Street,"  without 
Maude  Adams,  serves  the  turn  at  the 
Vaudeville.  "  There's  Many  a  Slip "  is 
offered  simultaneously  at  the  Garrick  in 
New  York  and  the  Haymarket  in  London ; 
and  at  the  Adelphi,  on  the  Strand,  it  is  an 
American  actress,  Nance  O'Neil,  in  old 
plays,  who  holds  the  boards. 

Unhappily,  this  famine  in  drama  still 
continues  to  send  the  managers  to  well  ad- 
vertised novels  to  fill  the  void.  The  new 
season  in  New  York  was  started  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  August  7  by  about 
the  worst  specimen  of  the  sort  seen  since 
curtains  rose.  If  **  Quincy  Adams  Saw- 
yer "  were  to  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the 
theatrical  year,  then  those  who  have  fore- 
told degeneration  from  such  promised 
titles  as  "  Among  Those  Present,"  "  What 
Would  People  Say?"  and  "Would  You 
for  Five  Liillions?  "  will  not  have  uttered 
vain  prophecies. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Free  Theater^ 


BY  JAMES  L.  FORD. 


WHY  ALL  ATTEMPTS  AT  ESTABLISHING  A  THEATER  FOR  THE 
PRESENTATION  OF  PLAYS  NOT  LIKELY  TO  PROVE  COMMERCIALLY 
PROFITABLE  HAVE  BEEN  DISMAL  FAILURES-THE  GOOD  SERVICE 
THAT  SUCH  AN  INSTITUTION  MIGHT  DO,  AND  THE  BASIS  ON 
WHICH  IT  MIGHT  BE  A  PRACTICAL  POSSIBILITY. 


T'HE  prospects  of  that  most  worthy 
*  and  interesting  of  artistic  experi- 
ments, the  "free  theater,"  have  been  so 
seriously  damaged  by  the  ignorance  and 
misdirected  zeal  of  its  supporters,  that 
it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say 
a  word  in  its  behalf. 

By  a  free  theater  I  mean  one  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  plays  wtich,  though 
of  doubtful  commercial  value,  possess  a 
strong  interest  for  the  historical  or  seri- 
ous student  of  the  stage.  In  this  cate- 
gory may  be  placed  the  works  of  certain 
early  English  dramatists  as  well  as  those 
of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Sudermann,  and 
other  intensely  modem  writers.  Its  stage 
should  also  serve  as  an  experimental 
school  for  the  presentation  of  anything 
that  may  be  regarded  as  an  untried  quan- 
tity in  the  economics  of  the  drama — as, 
for  instance,  the  plays  of  new  native 
authors. 

Within  recent  years  there  have  been 
several  attempts — all  pretentious  and 
most  of  them  costly — to  establish  a 
theater  of  this  sort;  but  all  have  failed 
dismally,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  real  demand  for  such  an  institution 
on  the  part  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
cultivated  portion  of  the  public.  The 
demand,  moreover,  is  one  which  would 
certainly  increase  enormously  as  soon  as 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  new  play- 
house came  to  be  g'enerally  understood. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  small  proportion 
of  the  money  which  has  been  squandered 
on  the  free  theater  idea  in  New  York 
would,  if  intrusted  to  competent  and  ex- 
perienced directors,  suffice  to  put  the 
scheme  firmly  on  its  feet. 

A  RECORD  OF  FAILURE. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while,  at  this  late 
day,  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  gro- 
tesque schemes  of  self  advertisement  and 
folly  which  have  appealed  to  the  play- 
going  public  from  time  to  time  during  the 


past  few  years.  Even  in  New  York,  which 
fosters  so  many  artistic  absurdities,  these 
ventures  have  been  little  less  than  a 
common  laughing  stock.  They  have  not 
given  us  a  single  play,  a  single  dramatist, 
or  a  single  actor.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  developed  one  or  two  of  the 
worst  cases  of  megalomania  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  have  brought  the  whole 
scheme  of  a  free  theater  into  general  con- 
tempt. And  yet  nearly  every  one  of  these 
undertakings  had  the  financial  and  moral 
support  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
admittedly  leaders  in  our  best  literary, 
social,  artistic,  and  commercial  circles. 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a 
playhouse  named — in  honor  of  Alexis  of 
Eussia,  who  visited  America  in  1871 — 
the  Grand  Duke's  Theater.  Situated  in 
a  Baxter  Street  cellar,  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York,  it  was  lighted  by  candles  and 
patronized  largely  by  newsboys  and  boot- 
blacks, from  whose  ranks  its  performers 
were  chosen.  From  this  playhouse  have 
graduated  a  very  amusing  company  of 
variety  entertainers  known  as  the  Four 
Shamrocks,  and  also  that  remarkably 
good  comedian,  Mr.  Sam  Bernard,  at 
present  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
excellent  Weber  &  Fields  company. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  handful  of 
newsboys  of  thirty  years  ago  made  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on 
our  national  stage  than  have  all  the 
loudly  advertised  attempts  to  give  us 
what  they  call  "  the  drama  in  its  higher 
and  nobler  form.*' 

Surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  con- 
sider why  the  undertakings  of  the  liter- 
ary, artistic,  and  social  leaders  failed 
completely,  while  the  cellarful  of  news- 
boys left  its  mark — a  modest  pne,  to 
be  sure,  but  yet  a  perceptible  mark — on 
the  contempo3*ary  drama.  All  sorts  of 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  failure 
of  the  free  theater  idea,  except  the  real 
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one.  That  such  schemes  have  been  badly 
managed,  that  they  have  been  used  to 
exploit  -self  seeking  and  atrociously  bad 
actors,  and  that  they  have  produced  so 
called  "  dramas  "  which  were  merely  mag- 
azine stories  rendered  into  dialogue  form^ 
is  all  perfectly  true.  Nevertheless,  these 
were  merely  contributary  causes  to  the  in- 
variable disaster.  The  enterprises  failed 
because  they  lacked  what  the  newsboys' 
theater  possessed,  and  what  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
drama — ^namely,  an  audience. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  AUDIENCE. 

The  free  theater  representations  were 
given  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  were 
altogether  too  literary  and  artistic  and 
social,  and  who  devoted  more  thought  to 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  than  to 
the  stage.  Nor,  in  truth,  were  they  al- 
together to  be  blamed,  for  the  last  time 
I  attended  one  of  these  performances  I 
saw  more  and  better  acting  in  the  boxes 
than  on  the  stage.  I  am  certain  that  not 
one  person  in  ten  of  that  assemblage 
fairly  represented  a  real  audience  of  play- 
goers of  the  class  that  pays  for  its  seats 
and  demands  full  value  for  its  money. 

Such  an  audience  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  presentation  of  a  drama.  A 
gun  fired  in  remote  space  would  make  no 
noise  unless  there  were  ear  drums  for 
the  sound  waves  to  break  upon.  If  there 
were  no  clifF  rising  abruptly  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  there  would  be  no  echo. 
No  dramatist  can  construct  a  play  with- 
out writing  his  audience  into  every  scene 
along  with  his  characters.  Now,  a  hand- 
ful of  fashionable  idlers  and  dilettanti 
does  not  constitute  an  audience,  and  is 
absolutely  worthless  in  the  trial  of  a 
drama. 

The  Grand  Duke's  Theater,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  remarkably  fine  audi- 
ence, composed  entirely  of  lads  who 
were  keen  epicures  in  their  theatrical 
tastes,  and  who  would  not  pay  six  cents 
apiece  for  their  tickets  unless  they  felt 
reasonably  sure  of  getting  their  money's 
worth  of  entertainment.  They  reserved 
for  themselves,  too,  the  right  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  the  entertainment 
when  it  did  not  meet  their  ideas  of  what 
was  due  them.  I  will  remark  in  this  con- 
nection that  all  the  critical  wisdom  of 
the  earth  does  not  lie  behind  the  smug 
faces  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
educated  on  the  strength  of  what  they 
may  have  gleaned  from  books.  In  many 
cases  the  gift  of  dramatic  appreciation  is 
not  derived  from  education,  but  is  a  na- 
tive instinct,  like  a  knowledge  of  horse- 


flesh. Its  best  school  is  one  of  toil  and 
poverty,  sorrow  and  self  denial ;  and  many 
a  patron  of  the  Grand  Duke's  had  known 
all  these  long  before  he  was  able  to  save 
the  price  of  an  evening's  entertainment  in 
that  playhouse. 

Of  course  there  was  but  one  class  of 
playgoer,  albeit  a  quick  witted  and 
critical  one,  represented  on  the  wooden 
benches  of  the  Grand  Duke's.  A  genuine 
audience  should  contain  all  classes,  for 
the  true  drama  is  an  appeal  to  all  human- 
ity, and  should  prove  equally  interesting 
to  the  business  man,  the  newsboy,  leaning 
far  out  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  matinee  girl  with  the  untasted  car- 
amel in  her  hand  and  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathy welling  in  her  great  blue  eyes. 
That  is  one  reason  why  playwriting  is  so 
difficult.  To  reach  the  himian  heart, 
whether  it  lie  behind  rags,  broadcloth, 
or  sealskin,  requires  something  like 
genius.  To  write  something  for  the  so 
called  "upper  classes" — who  are  distin- 
guished rather  for  their  polite  forbear- 
ance than  for  their  critical  acumen — is 
very  little  better  than  making  a  family 
joke,  even  if  we  do  call  it  "the  higher 
form  of  the  drama  "  and  declare  that  it  is 
"  above  the  heads  of  the  people." 

Now,  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  a 
genuine  audience  can  be  obtained,  and 
that  is  through  good  business  manage- 
ment, or  what  a  great  many  wiseacres 
term  "commercialism."  When  I  hear 
that  word  I  know  that  it  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  "fast 
sucking  the  life  blood  of  the  American 
drama." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COMMERCUUSH. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  commercialism  " 
has,  within  my  own  recollection  and  ex- 
perience, rescued  the  drama  from  irre- 
sponsible hands  and  placed  it  on  a  fairly 
good  business  basis;  and  it  is  only  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  what  is  contemptuously 
termed  "  box  office  management "  that  we 
have  any  chance  of  giving  a  fair  trial  to 
the  free  theater  idea. 

The  question  of  the  theatrical  trust,  or 
syndicate,  as  it  is  called,  and  its  relation 
to  dramatic  art,  is  one  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  here.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  commercial  influences 
and  conditions  which  have,  during  the 
past  decade,  led  to  the  consolidation  of 
nearly  every  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country,  have  given  half  a  dozen 
astute  managers  the  virtual  control  of  the 
business  of  theatricals.  The  policy  of 
these  men  has  been,  frankly,  that  of  the 
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box  office.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
tried  to  present  entertainments  which  the 
public  desired  to  see,  and  have  been  con- 
tent if  they  could  satisfy  its  fickle  and 
ever  changing  tastes.  They  have  not  de- 
voted their  playhouses  to  Ibsen  and 
Maeterlinck  and  dramas  of  the  sort  that 
I  should  like  to  see  performed  at  a  free 
theater,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
would  lose  money  by  so  doing. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  their  attitude  in 
the  matter  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one. 
A  playhouse  devoted  to  dramas  that  do 
not  interest  the  general  public  may  easily 
lose  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a 
single  season;  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  imposing  such  a  tax  upon 
theatrical  managers  than  upon  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  or  the  Sugar  Trust. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  here  the  theatrical  syn- 
dicate in  its  relation  to  dramatic  art. 
Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  find  much  in  its 
methods  to  criticise  and  condemn.  But  I 
do  say  that  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
new  enterprise,  like  the  free  theater,  it  is 
far  better  to  seek  the  cooperation  and  ad- 
vice of  the  men  who  have  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  dramatic  affairs  than  to 
antagonize  them. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  syndi- 
cate managers  have  the  ascendency,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  conditions  will 
exist  a  year  from  now.  The  recent  leas- 
ing of  a  New  York  theater  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  dramatic  pro- 
ducers in  the  country,  and  the  ill  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  some  of 
last  season's  brood  of  cheap  stars,  are 
facts  that  may  have  a  certain  influence 
on  the  theatrical  business  of  the  imme- 
diate future. 

A  FIELD  FOR  THE  "FREE  THEATER." 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  blase  play- 
goer's complaint  that  all  plays  presented 
nowadays  are  very  much  alike,  that  the 
situations  are  old,  the  characters  stale 
and  hackneyed,  the  climaxes  the  same 
that  have  done  duty  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  fact  is  that  a  dramatic  fail- 
ure is  such  a  costly  luxury  that  very  few 
managers  care  to   incur  the  risk  of  it. 

The  old  situations  and  characters  can 
be  depended  upon  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  any  radical  departure  from  old  meth- 
ods means  a  very  great  financial  risk. 

In  many  cases,  however,  these  same 
managers  would  be  willing  to  assume  the 
risk  of  a  single  representation  of  a  drama 
built  on  radically  new  lines,  provided 
only  that  there  were  a  theater  devoted 
especially    to    such    representations    and 


strong  enough  in  the  public  esteem  to  at- 
tract genuine  paying  audiences.  Produc- 
tions of  this  sort  would,  moreover,  pos- 
sess a  special  interest  for  such  players  and 
managers  as  have  any  real  feeling  for 
their  work,  and  also  for  a  vast  number  of 
laymen  who  make  a  point  of  seeing  every 
play  of  any  importance,  and  who  would 
soon  learn  to  look  upon  these  representa- 
tions as  events  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  miss.  "^ 

In  New  York  alone  there  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  ready  to  buy  seats  in  a 
"  free  theater,"  provided  the  selection  of 
plays  be  intrusted  to  competent  hands, 
and  the  work  of  staging  them  to  ex- 
perienced professionals. 

To  carry  out  this  idea  two  schemes  have 
been  suggested.  One  is  that  of  a  gov- 
ernment theater,  the  other  that  of  a  play- 
house supported,  as  is  the  opera,  by  pri- 
vate munificence. 

Both  of  these  plans  are  absurd.  The 
audience  of  which  I  speak  is  not  at  pres- 
ent large  enough  to  fill  a  playhouse  every 
night  in  the  season,  and  the  cost  of  giv- 
ing occasional  performances  would  be  so 
great  that  very  few  millionaires  would 
care  to  assume  the  risk  of  it.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  cast  a  play  prop- 
erly from  the  ranks  of  unemployed  actors, 
and  the  difficult  work  of  management 
would  be  sure  to  devolve  upon  incom- 
petent amateurs,  because  no  professional 
manager  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
undertake  it. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  THEATER  SCHEME. 

Of  the  two  schemes,  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment theater,  to  be  maintained  by 
Uncle  Sam  the  year  round,  and  devoted  to 
the  production  of  American  plays  by 
American  actors,  is  by  far  the  more 
absurd.  It  is  true  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment supports  two  houses,  the  Theatre 
Prangais  for  serious  dramas  and  the 
Od6on  for  comedy.  But  there  is  more 
than  one  reason  why  the  same  thing  could 
not  be  done  in  New  York. 

The  mere  difficulty  of  securing  a  com- 
petent manager  for  such  an  enterprise  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  the  stage  is  so  difficult  and 
elusive  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  the 
TTnited  States  who  have  acquired  any- 
thing like  a  mastery  of  it.  It  would  be 
just  about  as  easy  to  secure  the  exclusive 
services  of  one  of  these  men  as  manager 
of  what  would  probably  be  called  a  "  freak 
theater  "  as  it  would  be  to  induce  a  Gould 
or  a  Vanderbilt  to  sell  tickets  in  the  l>ox 
office. 
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It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  se- 
cure a  company  of  really  competent  and 
well  trained  actors  to  take  part  in  the 
representation  of  plays  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly become  popular.  No  artist  capable 
of  securing  an  engagement  with  a  suc- 
cessful company,  in  a  part  that  would 
present  him  in  an  attractive  light  to  in- 
terested audiences,  and  might  win  for 
him  the  praise  of  the  press  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  would  consent  to  bury  him- 
self for  a  season  in  a  playhouse  that  was 
certain  to  be  a  financial  failure  and 
likely  to  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
both  press  and  public,  as  such  under- 
takings always  have  been  in  New  York. 

THE  SNAEES  OP  POUTICS. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  funds 
and  competent  management  for  a  govern- 
ment theater,  American  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of 
political  success  would  effectually  thwart 
the  most  earnest  efforts..  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  convince  the  average 
citizen  that  the  patronage  of  a  theater 
conducted  by  the  government  was  not  to 
be  treated  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Custom  House.  Even  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  spoils  system  would  certainly 
insist  ui>on  an  examination  of  all  candi- 
dates according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil 
service  commission;  and  under  either 
plan,  the  result  would  be  ludicrous. 

I  am  certain  that  the  average  New 
York  voter  would  see  no  harm  in  giving 
Alderman  Terence  O'Rafferty's  uncle, 
who  is  getting  too  old  to  wield  a  broom, 
a  chance  to  play  King  Lear;  and  as  for 
Senator  Weingartner's  daughter — not  one 
of  whose  brothers  has  missed  a  primary 
since  the  time  they  moved  into  their  dis- 
trict— ^why  should  she  not  have  a  chance 
in  Juliet?  Did  not  the  d^but  of  "  Fatty  " 
Walsh's  daughter  Blanche,  at  the  Wind- 
sor Theater,  pack  the  house  to  the  roof 
with  an  audience  made  up  from  her 
father's  enormous  East  Side  following? 
And  has  not  Miss  Walsh  long  since 
proved  her  right  to  a  place  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage?  That  an  ordinary  salaried 
manager,  dependent  for  his  job  upon  the 
party  in  power,  should  seek  to  oppose  the 
hktrionic  yearnings  of  any  man  or  wom- 
an possessed  of  any  sort  of  a  political  pull 
would  be  an  outrage  that  no  self  resi)ect- 
ing  voter  would  condone  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. 

Ab  for  the  civil  service  examination, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  ques- 
tions would  be  put  to  the  applicants  for 
**  jobs'*  behind  the  scenes  of  the  govern- 
ment theater.     A  familiarity  with  Keats 


and  Shelley,  speed  and  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  logarithms,  and  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  our  country 
do  not  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  mimetic  art.  Nor  could  an  actor  be 
expected  to  make  faces,  or  to  offer  any 
other  visible  evidence  of  his  histrionic  at- 
tainments, before  a  board  of  civil  service 
examiners. 

In  speaking  thus  of  a  scheme  that  has 
been  proposed  in  all  seriousness,  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  flippant.  I  am  perfectly 
serious  when  I  say  that  not  only  would  it 
be  impossible  to  conduct  a  government 
theater  except  as  part  of  the  spoils  system, 
but  that  the  task  of  keeping  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  other  persons  with  a 
"pull"  from  crowding  behind  the  scenes 
and  harassing  the  players  with  their  at- 
tentions would  not  be  the  least  of  the 
troubles  that  would  whiten  the  head  of 
the  manager  of  such  an  enterprise. 

This  same  mania  for  going  behind  the 
scenes  and  gaping  at  the  actresses  would 
interfere  also  with  the  scheme  of  private 
muniflcence.  It  is  certain  that  every  man 
who  contributed  a  single  dollar  to  the 
enterprise  would  consider  himself  entitled 
to  a  hand  in  its  management,  and  to  the 
privilege  of  making  himself  a  general 
nuisance  behind  the  curtain. 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  VIEW. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  free 
theater  could  be  established  in  this 
country,  and  but  one  standpoint  from 
which  to  regard  it — the  standpoint  of 
common  sense.  No  one  would  think  of 
going  into  the  business  of  building  steel 
ships  without  taking  the  Steel  Trust  into 
consideration,  and  no  one  really  familiar 
with  theatrical  affairs  would  dream  of 
putting  money  into  any  new  enterprise 
unless  he  could  be  assured  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  powers  that  control  the  stage. 
I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  going 
still  further,  and  inviting  the  so  called 
theatrical  syndicate  to  assume  the  man- 
agement of  the  free  theater,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  cast  a 
piece  properly,  to  present  it  properly  at 
a  first  class  playhouse,  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  to  provide  a  genuine,  paying 
audience  for  its  representations.  More- 
over, under  the  syndicate's  auspices,  the 
enterprise  could  at  least  count  upon  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  press,  which 
is  something  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  these  man- 
agers would  consent  to  take  charge  of 
such  an  undertaking.  I  have  not  con- 
sulted them  on  the  subject,  and  am  wri- 
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ting  this  entirely  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity. I  believe,  however,  that  they  would 
favor  the  scheme,  because  they  are  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  "  commercialism  "  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  advantages  which  it 
offers  to  them.  It  would  enable  them  to 
experiment  with  new  dramatic  quanti- 
ties, and  to  give  a  fair  trial,  at  moderate 
cost,  to  plays  of  doubtful  value,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  gain  a 
hearing  at  all.  Moreover,  as  they  have  on 
their  salary  lists  a  great  deal  of  the  very 
best  talent  in  the  country,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  them  to  cast  a  piece  from 
the  ranks  of  such  companies  as  might  be 
in  New  York  at  the  moment,  or  even,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  bring  players  from 
distant  cities.  In  other  words,  the  syndi- 
cate has  the  power — I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  the  will — to  give  special  matinees  in 
sumptuous  settings  and  with  casts  strong 
enough  in  themselves  to  interest  the  play- 
going  public. 

THE  COST  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

Of  course  New  York  is  the  best  field 
for  an  experiment  of  this  sort.  The  me- 
tropolis contains  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  drama 
to  warrant  half  a  dozen  performances 
during  a  theatrical  season  of  eight 
months.  These  performances  would  cost 
about  eighteen  hundred  dollars  apiece, 
and,   imder  skilful   management,   might 


draw  half  that  sum  from  the  general 
public,  leaving  a  deficit  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  dollars  to  be 
raised  by  subscription,  or  contributed  by 
some  man  of  wealth.  A  part  of  this  sum 
could  be  recouped  by  performances  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  so  that  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars  would  be  the  prob- 
able maximum  of  loss.  These  fig^ures 
provide  liberally  for  sumptuous  produc- 
tions, with  the  very  best  actors  in  the 
country,  and  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perts. 

If  the  necessary  sum  could  be  raised, 
and  if  the  men  who  are  now  dominant  in 
theatrical  matters  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  handling  of  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  experiment  should  not-  be 
made  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  art 
of  the  stage.  The  plays  to  be  performed 
should  be  chosen  by  a  conunittee  of  men 
not  identified  in  any  way  with  the  syndi- 
cate, but  the  difficult  and  delicate  work 
of  putting  these  pieces  on  the  stage  should 
be  intrusted  to  experts  chosen  by  the  syn- 
dicate managers.  This  system  would,  in 
my  opinion,  bring  about  the  very  best  re- 
sists. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  fashionable  one.  If  pos- 
sible, the  prices  of  seats  should  be  lowered 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  house  with 
a  really  representative  paying  audience. 


A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 
If  I  were  a  prince  on  a  golden  throne, 
And  yon  were  a  lowly  maid, 
And  you  passed  my  way 
On  a  sommer's  day, 
With  a  glance  from  your  eyes'  deep  shade, 
I  know,  sweetheart. 
With  a  sndden  start, 
My  heart  would  bound  to  its  own. 
And  I'd  kneel  at  your  feet 
And  bid  you,  sweet, 
To  come  and  share  my  throne. 


If  you  were  a  queen,  and  I,  ah  me  ! 
Were  only  a  minstrel,  dear, 

Who  wandered  forth 

From  south  to  north. 
With  spring,  in  the  youth  of  the  year ; 

If  you  heard  my  voice. 

Would  your  heart  rejoice? 
Would  you  come  with  a  lover's  plea  ? 

Would  you  bid  me  share 

Your  kingdom  there, 
And  hold  your  heart  in  fee  ? 


WiUUm  Wallace  Whitelock. 
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It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  talked 
to  you  in  this  department  about  our 
progress  and  plans  and  other  themes 
that  you  may  fancy  I  am  giving  less  at- 
tention to  Munsey's  Magazine  than 
formerly.  Such  a  conclusion  would  not 
be  true.  This  magazine  is  first  with 
me,  however  many  other  interests  I  may 
have,  and  it  always  will  be  first.  In  it 
are  the  air  castles  of  my  boyhood  crys- 
tallized into  a  splendid  reality.  In  it 
are  years  of  thought,  of  sacrifice,  of 
hope,  and  of  heartache — ^years  of  strug- 
gle in  the  whirlpools  of  finance  and  years 
of  intense,  merciless  work.  A  creation 
that  has  rounded  out  to  so  peerless  a 
success  in  the  publishing  world,  and  one 
that  embodies  so  much  of  my  own  life 
as  this  magazine  does,  is  naturally  very 
close  to  my  heart.  It  was  mainly  be- 
cause of  this  feeling  that  I  put  my  mag- 
azine business  into  a  corporation  last 
April.  In  corporate  form  it  has  a  kind 
of  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  in  a 
much  stronger  and  more  enduring  posi- 
tion than  when  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual. Its  life  is  not  bounded  by 
generations  or  centuries.  It  can  grow 
to  be  rich  on  its  own  account,  and  this 
is  just  what  I  propose  that  The  Frank 
A.  MuNSEY  Company  shall  do.  It  is 
what  all  corporations  should  do. 


A  Gain  of  $50,000*00  This  Year 
Over  Last  Year* 

The  present  indications  are  that  this 
business  will  earn  this  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  $750,000.00  net,,  which 
would  be  an  increase  of  $50,000.00  over 
1901.  And  this  is  wholly  the  earnings 
of  our  two  magazines,  Munsey's  and 
The  Argosy.  The  earnings  of  the 
daily  papers,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Washington  Daily  Times, 
which  The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com- 
pany owns  and  controls,  will  all  go  back 
this  year  into  the  properties  in  the 
shape  of  betterments.     I  expect  a  h\g 


revenue  from  these  daily  papers  when 
they  have  been  properly  equipped  in  a 
modern  way  to  do  business.  And  as  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  April  1st,  it 
is  our  policy  to  gather  in  other  daily 
papers  whenever  we  can  do  so  to  ad- 
vantage. This  proposed  chain  of  news- 
papers would  be  of  great  value  to  our 
magazines.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  we  have  been  working  into  the 
newspaper  field. 

With  the  cash  I  turned  over  to  the 
Company  on  its  organization,  with  its 
holdings  of  stocks  in  other  corporations, 
with  its  bills  receivable  and  its  magnif- 
icent printing  plant,  much  the  finest 
magazine  plant  in  the  world — ^with  all 
this  and  the  money  earned  since  April 
1st  in  excess  of  dividends,  we  shall  have 
tangible  assets  of  about  $1,350,000.00  at 
the  end  of  December  of  this  year.  This 
is  12  1-2  per  cent  of  our  total  capitaliza- 
tion. With  such  a  showing  as  the  fore- 
going, and  knowing  the  business  as  I  do, 
its  record  and  its  possibilities,  I  feel 
that  I  can  recommend  the  stock  of  The 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  to  you, 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  as  a  safe 
investment  and  one  that  should  grow 
steadily  in  value.  Money  is  not  worth 
enough  to  me  to  cause  me  to  sell  this 
stock  or  any  other  to  you  if  I  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  sound  and  good. 

We  are  paying  quarterly  dividends  of 
one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  annually.  Five 
per  cent  is^  a  good,  healthy  rate  of  inter- 
est. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
securities  paying  it  are  increased  in 
value  by  a  large  accumulation  of  cash 
assets. 

Five  per  cent  is  one  and  a  half  to  two 
per  cent  better  interest  than  the  aver- 
age savings  bank  pays,  and  it  is  about 
one  per  cent  better  than  the  big  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country  average 
earning.  It  is  more  than  is  earned  on 
first  rate  mortgages,  the  average  on  tlie 
latter  being  about  four  per  cent. 
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There  are  not  many  safe  inyestments 
— ^non  speculative  investments — that 
pay  80  much  as  five  per  cent.  We  shall 
earn  this  year  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  and  will  carry  two  and  one  half 
per  cent  to  the  reserve  fund.  This 
means  bigger  dividends  later  on. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  gives  a 
concern  the  backbone  that  a  big  cash 
reserve  does.  It  enables  a  house  to  take 
advantage  of  markets,  and  many  times 
almost  to  make  its  own  prices.  It  gives 
it  power  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
things— opportunities  that  mean  rich 
rewards — are  constantly  seeking  the 
concern  with  money.  Paying  invest- 
ments are  all  the  while  knocking  at  its 
door.  But  beyond  this  strength  and 
power  is  the  income  from  the  reserve 
itself.  The  compounding  of  interest  is 
incessant^  everla^ing. 


Leaning  Backward 

My  friends  and  acquaintances  tell  me 
I  leaned  backward  in  the  statement  I 
made  in  the  April  issue  in  announcing 
the  change  of  this  business  from  my 
individual  ownership  to  a  corporation. 
They  say  I  might  have  sold  a  great  deal 
of  stock  had  I  been  a  little  more  elastic, 
a  little  less  dignified  and  independent. 
They  urge  that  I  might  have  made  the 
par  value  of  the  shares  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  instead  of  one  hundred,  or  that  I 
might  have  sold  the  stock  on  the  in- 
stalment plan — that  is,  by  the  payment 
down  of  say  twenty  per  cent  and  the 
balance  in  three  or  four  payments. 
This,  they  say,  would  have  been  an  in- 
ducement for  people  to  take  the  stock 
— people  who  hadn't  the  ready  money 
in  one  hundred  dollar  sums. 

The  criticism  is  sound.  Their  inter- 
pretation of  the  statement  is  just  what 
I  wished  it  to  be.  I  intended  to  lean 
backward — intended  to  be  so  far  away 
from  the  usual  form  of  announcements 
which  throb  with  "inducements^*  that 
no  one  could  charge  me  with  the  pur- 
pose to  unload  a  lot  of  stock  hurriedly. 
It  wasn't  necessary  to  do  so.  I  didn^t 
need  money,  and  I  had  abundant  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  the  securities 
of  The  Frank  A.Munsby  Company.  I 
was  perfectly  willing  to  hold  them  then, 
as  I  am  now.     My  object  in  selling  se- 


curities was  the  certainty  that  every 
stockholder  would  become  my  partner, 
in  a  way,  in  this  business,  and  as  such 
would  have  a  personal  interest  in  its 
growth.  With  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
stockholders  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  circulation  of  our  magazines 
would  very  soon  be  doubled,  and  this 
would  mean  an  income  as  large  again  as 
at  present.  This  reasoning,  I  think, 
was  sound.  I  know  that  it  was  sound, 
for  we  have  already  felt,  in  circulation 
and  other  ways,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  stockholders. 

Though  I  did  lean  backward,  the  sale 
of  stock  was  greater  than  I  had  any 
reason  to  expect  from  merely  one  an- 
nouncement. No  mention  since  April 
has  been  made  of  any  stock  for  sale. 
Nevertheless  it  is  still  selling  and 
IS  STILL  FOR  SALE.  Many  who  at  first 
took  a  few  shares  are  now  adding  to 
their  holdings.  We  paid  our  first 
quarterly  dividend  on  July  Ist  The 
second  wUl  be  paid  October  Ist.  Reg- 
ular DrVTDBNDS  HONESTLY  EARNED 
GIVE  SUBSTA^^CE  TO  A  STOOK. 


A  Word.  About    the    Magazine 
ItseK. 

It  will,  doubtless,  interest  a  good 
many  of  you  quite  as  much  to  know 
something  of  the  progress  of  Munsby's 
Magazine  itself  as  of  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  business.  In  some  respects, 
this  should  mean  more  to  the  investor 
than  a  statement  of  our  present  income, 
for  the  reason  that  circulation  is  the 
basis  of  all  permanent  success.  And  it 
is  right  here  that  Munsey's  Magazine 
has  the  virility  and  solidity  which  put 
it  in  a  class  by  itself  among  magazines 
and  all  other  periodicals  the  world  over, 
as  to  that  matter. 

The  publisher  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  publications  in  the 
United  States  said  a  few  months  ago,  in 
talking  with  a  number  of  other  pub- 
lishers about  periodicals  generally: 

Frank  Mnnsey  has  the  only  real  circulation  there 
18  in  this  coantry.  He  has  no  circnlation  schemes, 
does  no  advertising,  offers  no  indnoements  of  any 
kind,  has  no  solicitors  ont  after  snbsoriptions,  gets 
a  higger  price  for  his  pahlication  all  along  the  line 
than  his  competitors,  and  yet  the  circnlation  of 
Munsbt's  Magazine  holds  its  own,  or  better,  year 
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after  year.    It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  publishing 
world.    I  can*t  understand  how  he  does  it. 

It  is  simple  enough,  the  simplest 
thing  in  business.  We  give  the  people 
what  they  want  in  so  far  as  we  can  in- 
terpret their  wants  and  can  procure  the 
material,  and  we  give  it  to  them  at  a 
right  price.  We  give  more  for  a  given 
siun  of  money  than  any  of  our  competi- 
tors, more  than  is  given  anywhere- in 
the  world.  We  give  160  pages  of  read- 
ing matter,  the  same  number  of  pages 
that  is  given  by  the  thirty  five  cent 
magazines.  We  give  32  pages  more 
than  Scribner^s,  and  60  pages  more  than 
the  average  given  by  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, which  is  96  pages.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  now 
of  reading  pages,  exclusive  of  adverti- 
sing. So  many  people  who  never  think, 
or  who  nevej  take  the  trouble  to  see  just 
how  many  pages  of  reading  matter 
there  are  in  a  magazine,  damn  all  maga- 
zines horizontally  on  the  ground  that 
they  give  up  all  their  space  to  adverti- 
sing. This  is  not  true  of  Munsey's 
^Iagazine  nor  any  other  magazine. 
Magazines  have  a  standard  number  of 
pages  that  are  quite  independent  of  the 
advertising  section.  Enough  advertising 
pages  are  added  to  accommodate  the 
advertiser — no  more  and  no  less.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  remember.  It 
is  one  fact  among  others  in  the  world 
that  go  to  increase  one's  general  knowl- 
edge. 

But  as  to  the  circulation  of  Munsey's 
Magazine,  it  has  never  been  in  so 
healthy  a  condition  as  it  is  today.  Even 
in  the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
July  and  August,  when  magazines  usu- 
ally show  a  considerable  decrease  in 
circulation,  Munsey's  Magazine  has 
shown  a  handsome  gain  this  year.  Its 
increase  in  July  over  June  and  August 
over  July  was  something  very  substan- 
tial; and  in  September,  over  August,  it 
has  shown  much  the  largest  increase  at 
any  time  in  its  history  since  the  first 
year  or  two,  when  we  were  building  the 
circulation. 

The  fact  is,  the  circulation  of  Mun- 
sey's Magazine  is  as  solid  as  the 
eternal  rocks.  It  is  getting  stronger, 
and  bigger,  and  surer  all  the  while.  Age 
adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  a  publi- 
cation.    When  it  has  been  in  the  family 


for  a  number  of  years  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  family  life,  necessary  to  the 
family  life. 


No  Longer  a  YeHow  Dog* 

A  pretty  important  factor  in  our  busi- 
ness today  is  The  Akgosy.  Munsey's 
Magazine  is  no  longer  the  whole  thing. 
The  Argosy  has  compelled  recognition 
and  a  whole  lot  of  respect  in  this  office 
as  well  as  with  the  reading  public. 
There  was  a  time,  and  that  was  only  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  it  did  not  cut 
much  of  a  figure  with  us.  We  had  then 
two  other  magazines,  The  Puritan  and 
The*  Junior  Munsey,  both  of  which 
outranked  The  Argosy  in  importance. 
The  more  facetious  of  our  editorial 
family  were  wont  to  consider  The 
Argosy  the  yellow  dog  of  the  house,  but 
that  yellow  dog  is  no  longer  the  yellow 
dog.  It  has  evolved  into  a  veritable  gold- 
en argosy.  It  has  outlived  both  The 
Puritan  and  The  Junior  Munsey.  It 
has  absorbed  them.  First  The  Puritan 
was  consolidated  with  The  Junior 
Munsey,  and  then  this  consolidation 
(The  Junior  and  The  Puritan)  was 
merged  with  The  Argosy  in  April  of 
the  present  year,  with  the  result  that 
The  Argosy  has  now  reached  third 
place  in  point  of  circulation  among  all 
the  magazines  of  America. 

The  reason  that  The  Argosy  out- 
lived The  Junior  and  The  Puritan  is 
one  of  simple  justice.  It  showed  greater 
qualities  of  strength,  greater  qualities 
of  expansion,  and  it  is  a  theory  with  me 
to  help  the  thing  that  helps  itself. 

I  fancy  that  a  good  many  of  you  are 
not  familiar  with  The  Argosy.  I  know 
it  wouldn't  interest  all  of  you,  but  there 
is  a  very  big  public  that  it  does  interest. 
It  contains  nothing  but  stories.  It  is 
the  biggest  magazine  in  the  world,  192 
pages  of  reading  matter.  It  has  no 
illustrations,  no  articles,  no  editorials, 
nothing  but  stories.  Every  month  it 
contains  a  complete  novel,  six  or  seven 
serial  stories,  and  a  great  number  of 
short  stories.  The  busy  man  and  tho 
healthy  growing  boy  and  girl  find  a  lot 
of  pleasure  in  its  tales  of  adventure  and 
breezy  narrative.  Its  stories  are  stories 
of  rapid  action,  spiritedly  told,  with  real 
bone  and  sinew  of  plot. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  CURRENT 
FICTION. 

In  the  Gulliver  days  of  my  youth 

(Oh,  the  baron  was  dear  to  me,  too!) 
I  heard  people  pair  fiction  and  truth 

In  a  figure  familiar  to  you. 

The  deduction  was  sounds  that  I  knew, 
But  I  say,  fearing  no  contradiction. 

With  a  current  romance  in  review, 
Truth  no  longer  is  stranger  than  fiction  I 

Time  was  when  Fd  given  a  tooth 

For  a  tale  of  the  West — of  the  Sioux 
Or  Apache — that  thrilled  in  good  sooth 

As  no  fine  fancy  could,  through  and 
through. 

Ah,  but  taste  that  much  flavored  ragout, 
The  "  Historical  Novel."  Its  diction 

And  chronology  prove,  both  askew, 
Truth  no  longer  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Dumas  wrote  "  Monte  Cristo,"  sans  ruth 

For  them  that  excitement  eschew; 
M.  Verne  piled  up  bookshelf  and  booth 

With  deep  mysteries  none  could  undue; 

But  'twas  not  till  the  still  growing  crew 
Of  biographers  brought  down  affliction 

That,  sighing,  we  fostered  the  view: 
Truth  no  longer  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

As  I  read  the  new  books  (for  I  do) 
Strong  and  stronger  becomes  my  con- 
viction. 

Despite  what  may  once  have  been  true. 
Truth  no  longer  is  stranger  thanfiction. 

MEETING    CELEBRITIES— A  warn- 

insf  to  the  simple  soul  who  longs  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  genius. 

A  young  man  growing  up  on  a  lonely 
Western  farm  studied  the  books  and  maga- 
zines that  made  their  way  to  him  with 
passionate  respect.  As  he  pondered  a 
volume  of  essays  or  drew  deep  breath  at  a 
moving  poem,  his  thoughts  would  run 
somewhat  in  this  wise : 

"  Oh,  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  meet 
people  who  can  do  things  like  that!  But 
what  could  I  find  to  say  to  them,  how 
justify  the  awful  presumption  of  taking 
their  time  for  ^ve  minutes — I  who  am 
nothing  to  them?  They  would  see  only  a 
tongue  tied,  stammering  bore.    No,  I  have 


no  right  among  the  gods,  even  for  a 
glimpse.  But  think  of  being  in  the  same 
room  with  Blankington  and  Dashf  ord  and 
Starsby!" 

Fate  took  the  young  man  out  into  the 
world.  One  day,  ten  years  later,  he 
looked  about  the  club  where  he  was  finish- 
ing a  cigarette  and  felt  a  sudden  pang  of 
memory,  a  wonder  and  a  sense  of  loss. 
For  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  with 
Blankington  and  Dashford  and  Starsby. 
And  of  these,  the  one  whose  untrammeled 
thought  had  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
wonder  sat  in  a  soiled  waistcoat  and  a 
scraggly  beard,  swooping  down  dinner  in 
a  fashion  not  readily  to  be  forgotten;  and 
the  second,  the  satirist  who  had  so  often 
made  his  sides  ache  with  appreciation,  had 
obviously  taken  too  many  cocktails,  not 
only  today,  but  on  many  previous  days; 
and  a  yawning  group — himself  among 
them — ^was  slipping  away  from  the  poet 
who  was  to  have  foimd  him  a  tongue 
tied  stammerer  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 

The  young  man  was,  after  all,  young, 
so  he  quoted  to  himself,  "  When  the  half 
gods  go,  the  gods  come  in,''  and  looked 
about  for  new  masters  who  should  not  fall 
below  their  works,  and  before  whom  he 
could  tremble  satisfactorily.  His  search 
led  him  in  devious  ways.  A  book  of  sea 
stories  had  thrilled  him  with  their  bold 
freedom,  their  healthy  tang — salt  spray 
and  rough  winds,  and  a  lusty  manhood 
over  a  child's  heart.  He  f oimd  their  au- 
thor smoking  perfumed  cigarettes  and 
writing  sentimental  poetry  to  a  married 
woman.  A  writer  of  human  epics,  big 
with  the  knowledge  of  man,  took  him  home 
and  read  these  same  epics  to  him  until 
he  could  have  cried  out  with  weariness. 
The  creator  of  a  stirring  type  of  rugged 
mountain  fiction  spent  the  hour  of  their 
acquaintance  bragging  of  his  social  posi- 
tion, and  gloating  over  the  splendors 
among  which  he  moved  on  his  round  of 
visits.  The  young  man  began  to  be  dis- 
heartened. 

At  last  chance  took  him  to  the  volumes 
of  a  woman,  a  delicate  spirit  with  a  fine 
humor  and  a  masculine  breadth  of  vision 
that  caught  his  breath  away  on  the  dis- 
covery. He  followed  her  through  book 
after  book;  she  moved  with  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  a  young  god,  and  yet  there 
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was  a  little  human  glint  in  her  eye  that 
made  him  suddenly  curl  his  fingers  and 
shut  his  teeth,  with  a  laugh  at  the  awful 
daring  of  the  idea.  But  the  idea  i)ersisted, 
and  one  da^,  with  his  heart  shivering 
within  him,  he  rang  her  doorbell. 

She  received  him  in  a  wilted  pink  neg- 
ligee over  a  soiled  lace  petticoat,  and  her 
hair  was  of  a  suspicious  blond  hue.  She 
told  him  that  she  simply  could  not  write 
without  a  certain  opal  chain  round  her 
neck,  and  that  once,  when  it  had  been  mis- 
laid, she  had  kept  a  magazine  waiting 
three  weeks  for  the  last  number  of  a  serial. 
The  editors  had  been  wild,  but  what  could 
she  do?  She  was  a  convert  to  Christian 
Science,  and  she  fondled  a  toy  dog  which 
she  called  Boo  Boo. 

The  young  man  went  sadly  back  to  his 
rooms  and  turned  his  books  to  the  wall. 
Then  he  sat  for  a  long  time  in  thoughtful 
silence.  Out  of  his  musings  came  this 
conclusion — if  you  want  to  keep  your  rev- 
erence for  the  great,  it  is  safer  not  to 
meet  them. 

And  so  after  that  he  consorted  with 
plain  people  and  enjoyed  his  library. 


A  LIFE  OF  HAZLITT— Mr»  Bifrcfl's 
readabk  bfosfraphy  of  the  once 
famous  Engflish  critic* 

William  Hazlitt^  painter,  critic,  and 
essayist — a  comparatively  neglected  figure 
in  literature — is  the  subject  of  the  latest 
volume  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
series.  The  new  biography  is  compiled  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  who  does  work  of  this 
sort  very  well. 

To  many  readers  the  most  interesting 
chapter  will  be  that  which  tells  of  that  al- 
most forgotten  episode  in  Hazlitt's  life, 
his  residence  in  America.  He  was  taken 
across  the  Atlantic  by  his  father,  as  a  five 
year  old  boy,  in  1783,  the  purpose  of  the 
migration  being,  as  recorded  by  his  sister 
^^gy*  aged  twelve,  to  find  "a  perfect 
land  where  no  tyrants  were  to  rule,  no 
bigots  to  hate  and  persecute  their  brethren, 
and  no  intrigue  to  feed  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord and  fill  the  land  with  woe."  But  un- 
fortunately the  elder  Hazlitt,  who  was  a 
Unitarian  preacher,  and  who  had  sym- 
pathized strongly  with  the  colonists  in 
their  struggle  against  George  III  and 
Lord  North,  failed  to  secure  employment. 
After  wandering  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  Cod,  Weymouth,  and  Dorchester  in 
Massachusetts,  he  gave  up  hope  and  went 
back  to  London,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  follow.  What  his  son  thought  of 
the   newly  established   republic   may   be 


judged  from  this  letter  to  his  father,  which 
shows  that  Hazlitt  was  a  somewhat  caustic 
critic  at  a  very  early  age : 

I  shall  never  forget  that  we  came  to  america.  "If 
we  had  not  came  to  america  we  should  not  have 
been  away  from  one  and  other,  though  now  it 
cannot  be  helped.  I  think  for  my  part  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  if  the  white 
people  had  not  found  it  out  Let  the  (? Indians) 
have  it  for  themselves,  for  it  was  made  for  them. 

A  year  later  (1787)  the  disappointed 
emigrants  sailed  from  Boston  for  London, 
with  which  city  Hazlitt  was  to  become 
thoroughly  identified  during  his  later  life. 
He  was  too  young  to  have  been  at  all 
deeply  influenced  by  his  four  years  in  the 
New  World.  Indeed,  he  says  that  his  sole 
reminder  of  America  was  the  taste  of  bar- 
berries, which  "  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  thirty  years  "  was  still  in  his  mouth. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  trifling  impres- 
sion was  all  that  so  keen  an  observer  took 
back  with  him  across  the  Atlantic. 


HOMER  NODS— Sometimes;  and  so^ 
it  seems,  does  the  accomplished  Mr. 
BirrelL 

From  the  volume  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  we  quote  the  following 
sentence : 

Mrs.  Hazlitt  would  have  liked  to  have  remained 
at  Burlington  and  to  have  opened  b  school  there. 

It  is  sad  to  see  Augustine  Birrell,  King's 
Council  and  Member  of  Parliament,  a 
Cambridge  graduate,  an  honorary  LL.  D. 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  professor  of  London 
University,  using  a  grammatical  form,  or 
rather  an  ungrammatical  form,  which  in 
all  well  regidated  publishing  houses  is 
relentlessly  destroyed,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  appears,  by  the  vigil^t  office 
cat. 


A  CHILD'S  BOOK— Which,  ttnlike 
most  books  claimin^f  the  title,  is 
neither  above  nor  below  the  averagfe 
child^s  understandings* 

There  have  been  countless  "boy's  his- 
tories," but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  of 
them  that  is  really  suitable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  very  yoimg  reader.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  find,  among  the  volumes  avow- 
edly dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, one  that  is  not  pointless  and  silly. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Kate  E.  Carpenter's 
"Story  of  Joan  of  Arc"  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  something  of  a  novelty  in  books 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  narrates  an  inter- 
esting historical  episode   in  words   that 
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seem  to  be  an  actual  transcript  of  those 
actually  used  by  a  possessor  of  the  magic 
gift  of  "  story  telling." 
*  With  such  a  subject  as  the  romantic  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
guise the  pill  of  instruction  with  the  sugar 
coating  of  amusement^  for  no  fairy  tale  is 
so  intrinsically  attractive  as  the  well  told 
story  of  a  real  hero  or  heroine.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter adds  to  her  narrative  just  enough 
to  give  it  a  human  settings  and  the  few  pic- 
tures in  the  book  are  genuine  illustrations 
of  the  text,  most  of  them  being  engraved 
from  well  known  paintings  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 


BRET     HARTE    AS    A    CONSUI 

An  amtising  gUxxkpBC  of  his  business 
methods* 

In  the  biography  of  the  novelist  Will- 
iam Black,  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  there  is 
a  letter  concerning  Bret  Harte  which 
throws  an  amusing  light  upon  the  Ameri- 
can writer's  business  methods.  "  Don't 
be  surprised,"  it  runs,  "  if  Bret  Harte  and 
I  come  and  look  you  up — that  is,  if  he  is 
not  compelled  for  mere  shame's  sake  to 
go  to  his  consular  duties  (III)  at  once. 
He  is  the  most  extraordinary  globule  of 
mercury — comet — aerolite  gone  drunk — 
flash  of  lightning  doing  Catherine  wheels 
— I  ever  had  any  exi)€rience  of.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  is,  and  the  day  before  yes- 
terday I  discovered  here  a  pile  of  letters 
that  had  been  slowly  accumulating  for 
him  since  February,  1879.  It  seems  he 
never  reported  himself  to  the  all  seeing 
Escott  (the  hall  porter),  and  never  asked 
for  letters  when  he  got  his  month's  hon- 
orable membership  last  year." 

This  proof  of  what  "bohemians"  call 
temperament  on  the  part  of  the  story 
teller  of  the  West  will  greatly  endear  his 
memory  among  them — especially  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  letters  were  mainly  bills. 


QILLETTE  AS  A   NOVEUST— The 

literary    ambitions    of    a    popular 
American  actor* 

William  Gillette  is  so  well  known  as  an 
actor  that  many  people*  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  he  has  real  skill  as  a  writer. 
And  yet  it  has  always  been  one  of  his 
keenest  ambitions  to  be  known  for  his 
literary  work.  Jf  so  much  of  his  time 
were  not  taken  up  with  acting,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  now  enjoy  a  reputation 
not  only  as  a  dramatist,  but  as  a  novelist. 

Bom  and  reared  in  Hartford,  Mr.  Gil- 


lette has  always  been  surrounded  by  liter- 
ary influences.  He  includes  among  his 
intimate  friends  Mark  Twain,  Kichard 
Burton,  and  others  of  the  group  of  writers 
who  have  made  Hartford  one  of  the  nu- 
merous "  literary  centers  "  in  this  country 
about  which  Mr.  Howells  likes  to  joke. 

In  writing  his  plays,  Mr.  Gillette  fol- 
lows methods  similar  to  those  of  Balzac. 
He  literally  shuts  himself  up  in  his  work- 
room at  the  top  of  his  house  in  Hartford, 
and  he  does  not  come  out  again  until  his 
task  is  finished.  Balzac,  it  is  said,  used 
to  go  into  his  study  a  fat  man  and  emerge, 
after  a  few  weeks,  hardly  more  than  a 
skeleton.  The  same  physical  change 
might  take  place  in  Mr.  Gillette,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  never  has  any  superfluous 
flesh  to  lose.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
in  delicate  health,  but  his  nervous  energy 
enables  him  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

Several  years  ago,  in  collaboration  with 
a  friend,  he  turned  one  of  his  earliest 
plays,  "A  Legal  Wreck,"  into  a  novel, 
and  brought  it  out  through  an  obscure 
publishing  house.  It  found  a  good  many 
readers,  but  it  received  little  attention 
from  the  reviewers.  The  play  was  not  a 
great  success,  but  there  was  good  material 
in  it,  and  Mr.  Gillette  had  a  fondness  for 
it  In  recent  years  he  has  been  urged  by 
a  prominent  publisher  to  turn  "  Secret 
Service"  into  a  novel,  but  he  has  never 
been  able  to  find  time  for  the  work.  His 
theatrical  duties  absorb  him  in  winter,  and 
in  sununer  he  takes  a  complete  rest  on  his 
yacht. 


PUFFS    THAT   NAUSEATE  —  How 

publishers   waste   lattdatory   adject- 
ives on  medfocre  novels. 

A  recent  novel  reaches  us  with  a  circu- 
lar from  the  publishers  describing  it  as 
a  "  charming  love  story,  with  an  original 
plot,  striking  characters,  and  stirring 
action."  On  the  same  high  authority  we 
learn  that  the  book  is  **  absorbingly  inter- 
esting " ;  that  "  action,  action,  is  on  every 
page,"  and  that  its  characters  are  "real 
men  and  women"  and  "masterly  crea- 
tions." Its  love  element  is  "delicately 
and  exquisitely  portrayed  " ;  it  is  full  of 
"forceful  climaxes,"  "fetching  humor," 
and  "  gentle  pathos."  And  about  a  thou- 
sand words  of  similar  eulogy  wind  up 
with  this  wild  outburst  of  disinterested 
enthusiasm : 

The  story  is  so  animated  with  dramatic  incident, 
so  chaste  uid  healthy  in  tone,  so  rich  in  heart  qaali- 
ties,  so  charming  in  descriptions,  so  delightfully 
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tnie  to  life,  that  it  may  rightly  be  classed  with  the 
novels  of  extraordinary  merit 

The  puffing  of  mediocre  novels  has  been 
carried  to  a  point  that  is  positively  ridic- 
ulous and  offensive.  After  reading  this 
florid  circular  one  picks  up  the  book  with 
an  inevitable  feeling  of  disgust.  Its  title 
is  **Buell  Hampton";  its  author,  Willis 
George  Emerson,  a  gentlemen  who  has, 
we  believe,  made  several  previous  in- 
cursions into  the  realm  of  fiction. 
Dumas,  Thackeray,  and  Hawthorne  in 
collaboration  could  scarcely  hope  to  jus- 
tify so  delirious  a  whirl  of  adjectives; 
Mr.  Emerson's  work  might  certainly  have 
been  characterized  in  milder  terms. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  his  style,  here  is 
a  speech  made  by  his  heroine.  We  follow 
Mr.  Emerson's  own  punctuation: 

I  trost  I  am  too  loyal  an  American  to  take  part 
IB  any  career  that  is  not  entirely  congenial  te  my 
own  tastes,  and  yonr  dednctions  as  to  yourself  are 
quite  incorrect  For  my  part,  I  think  more  of  one 
who  is  noble  and  manly  than  I  do  of  those  English 
or  American  idlers,  who  think  only  of  the  latest 
fashions  and  who  change  their  attire  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day  and  are,  eren  then,  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  what  to  do  to  kill  time. 

Noble,  truly,  but  a  little  stiff  for  a  "  real 
woman." 


THE  SALEM  WITCH— Adcic  NUric 
Shaw  preempts  a  new  bit  of  old 
temtory  in  her  historical  noveL 

Of  pirates  and  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
'  divers  periods,  of  adventures  with  broad- 
sword and  blunderbuss,  with  white  men 
and  black  men  and  red  men,  the  reading 
public  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  it 
has  had  enough.  The  novelist  who  in- 
tends to  perpetrate  another  historical 
romance  without  having  a  fresh  feature 
to  add  to  these  well  worn  ones  deserves 
the  pillory  of  the  high  and  dusty  book- 
shelves which  will  undoubtedly  befall  him. 
The  one  who,  delving  among  the  well 
threshed  wheat  for  new  grain,  discovers 
it,  should  be  rewarded  for  ingenuity,  if 
for  nothing  else. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  "The 
Coast  of  Freedom,"  by  Adele  Marie  Shaw, 
is  chiefly  to  be  commended  because  she 
has  had  the  enterprise  to  seize  upon  a 
period  of  colonial  history  not  already  worn 
to  skin  and  bone  by  her  historical  roman- 
tic predecessors.  The  story  has  other 
merits  than  the  tense  and  vivid  description 
of  the  Salem  witchcraft  days.  Much  of 
it  is  laid  upon  the  high  seas,  and  Miss 
Shaw,  though  she  has  "  action  "  in  plenty, 
does  not  scorn  to  impart  atmosphere  as 


well,  so  that  there  is  a  fine,  free,  salt 
flavor  to  many  of  the  pages.  The  char- 
acter of  Sir  William  Phipps,  both  as  com- 
mander of  a  Boston  trader  and  as  gover- 
nor of  the  colony  in  the  troublous  times  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  fellow  fanatics,  is 
finely  and  lovingly  drawn.  Altogether, 
the  story  is  one  to  take  from  the  American 
novel  of  historical  adventure  much  of  the 
obloquy  under  which  it  justly  languishes 
at  present. 


SWINBURNE    ON     DICKENS— The 

famous  poet  sings  a  paean  of  praise 
to  the  great  novelist* 

Mr.  Swinburne  grows  eloquent,  if  some- 
what incoherent,  in  admiration  of  Dickens 
in  one  of  the  English  reviews.  "  We 
think  of  all  this,"  he  writes  of  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  "  and  of  more  than  all  this, 
and  acknowledge  with  infinite  thanks- 
giving of  inexhaustible  laughter  and  of 
rapturous  admiration  the  very  greatest 
comic  poet  or  writer  that  ever  lived  to 
make  the  life  of  other  men  more  bright 
and  more  glad  and  more  perfect  than  ever, 
without  his  beneficent  influence,  it  pos- 
sibly or  imaginably  could  have  been." 

If  Dickens  could  have  read  this,  and  had 
his  leisure  been  ample,  he  might  have  read 
it  again  and  chuckled;  but  if  pressed  for 
time  he  would  not  have  read  it  again, 
though  he  might  have  chuckled  in  the  be- 
lief that  Swinburne  meant  well,  even  if  he 
expressed  himself  cloudily. 

While  Swinburne  bursts  into  efflores- 
cence, he  is  not  willing  that  others  should 
dilate  upon  Dickens  and  his  works.  He  is 
swift  to  rail  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Scot,  and  swoojw  upon  Andrew  Lang  with 
awful  denunciation  for  his  introduction  to 
the  Gadshill  edition.  This  he  describes  as 
"  The  prefatory  importunities  of  a  writer 
disentitled  to  express  and  disqualified  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  works  of  an  Eng- 
lish humorist."  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne would  have  us  think,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lang  for  such  a  task  was  not 
a  wise  one.  Dickens'  sense  of  humor  is 
not  only  essentially  English;  it  is  essen- 
tially Cockney  also.  Still,  it  is  appreciated 
in  America,  and,  it  might  be  said,  all  over 
the  world;  so  why  not  in  Scotland?  Be- 
sides, there  is  nothing  of  the  provincial 
about  Mr.  Lang,  and  his  English  style  is 
certainly  smoother  and  safer  than  that  of 
Mr.  Swinburne.  He  is,  moreover,  a  critic 
par  excellence,  and,  as  such,  does  not  en- 
croach upon  Mr.  Swinburne's  field. 

Dickens,  however,  needs  neither  a  critic 
nor  a  fugleman.     His  work  speaks  for  it- 
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self^  and  to  those  who  love  him  it  must 
seem  that  both  criticism  and  appreciation 
— fulsome  word,  as  it  is  understood  in 
modem  literary  life — are  as  the  wind 
among  the  tree  tops,  of  no  value  to  those 
upon  the  ground. 


''THE  VIRGINIAN  "—Was  it  pofcly 
by  accident  that  Mr*  Wisterso  nearly 
reproduced  Thackeray's  title  ? 

Without  any  detraction  from  the  un- 
doubted merit  of  Owen  Wister's  novel,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  "  The  Virginian  " 
is  a  curiously  reminiscent  title.  Will  the 
author's  next  story  be  called  "  The  New- 
come  "  ? 

It  is  just  possible  that  either  Mr.  Wister 
or  his  publishers  were  not  unaware  of  the 
likelihood  that  so  close  an  approach  to  the 
name  of  a  famous  classic  of  fiction  would 
excite  comment.  There  are  methods  of 
advertising  which  are  cheaper  than  the 
purchase  of  space  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


ROBERT    BARRS    BROTHER  —  A 

writer  of  clever   books  with  extra- 
ordinary titles* 

How  many  have  heard  of  a  fantastic 
masterpiece  named  "  Gosh  I  Who's  Been 
Giving  My  Donkey  Beans?"  It  is  pub- 
lished in  London,  and,  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  has  not  seen  the  light  in 
America.  The  author  is  James  Barr,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  "Angus."  He 
uses  a  pseudonym  because  his  brother, 
Robert  Barr,  is  well  known  in  the  literary 
world. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  literary  work  of  the  brothers 
as  there  is  between  an  ordinary  bit  of  chalk 
and  a  particularly  fine  bit  of  cheese. 
Robert  Barr's  work  is  readable  always ;  it 
is  popular,  also,  and  a  book  from  his  pen 
is  sure  of  a  fair  sale.  The  critics  never 
say  severe  things  of  the  man  or  his  work. 
James  Barr,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  for 
his  own  satisfaction.  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  searched  the  list  of  publishers  and  chose 
one  who  would  take  as  much  precaution  in 
hiding  his  book  from  the  light  of  day  as 
the  author  took  in  killing  its  chance  of 
sale  with  a  grotesque  title.  "  Gosh  I  Who's 
Been  Giving  My  Donkey  Beans  ? "  might 
have  a  glimmer  of  meaning  to  an  AmerT- 
can ;  it  must  be  as  Sanskrit  to  the  majority 
of  Englishmen. 

The  book  is,  in  a  way,  a  sequel  to  "  The 
Gods  Give  My  Donkey  Wings."  The  latter 
has  had  as  many  readers  as  could  lay  hands 


upon  it,  and  a  majority  of  these  must  have 
had  a  desire  to  lay  hands  upon  the  author, 
for,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  impos- 
sible, after  one  has  read  the  book,  to  think 
of  a  title  that  would  fit  it  more  worthily 
than  "  The  Gods  Give  My  Donkey  Wings." 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  genius,  al- 
though a  failure  so  far  as  sale  is  con- 
cerned. One  may  read  it  in  a  night,  but 
to  pick  it  up  is  to  read  it,  even  if  the  proc- 
ess brings  night  into  day. 


THE  SINS  OF  FINN— The  puMic 
librarian  at  Denver  expresses  himself 
concemin^f  books  for  boys* 

Emulous  of  the  glory  acquired  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  Boston  Public  Library 
through  its  list  of  forbidden  books,  the 
sister  institution  in  Denver  has  been  doing 
a  little  restricting.  Its  tender  care  has 
been  directed  towards  children,  and  the 
demoralizing  tale  with  which  it  begins  its 
holy  crusade  is  "  Huckleberry  Finn." 

HtLckleherry  is  not  entirely  banished. 
He  is  merely  put  upon  the  shelves  whence 
special  requests,  countersigned  orders, 
and  certificates  of  good  character  and 
scholarly  purpose  are  necessary  to  dislodge 
him.  He  shares  this  distinction  with 
Burton's  translation  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  the  unexpurgated  edition  of 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  the  "  Decameron,"  and 
similar  productions. 

The  sapient  librarian,  in  an  interview, 
absolves  Mark  Twain  from  viciousness. 
But  he — the  Denver  critic — thinks  that 
"  the  runaway  feature  and  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  book  that  a  lie  is  not  a  bad 
thing  make  the  work  one  which  it  is  best 
to  keep  for  the  minds  which  have  passed 
the  callow  age." 

Acting  upon  this  enlightened  principle 
of  selection,  the  Denver  public  library 
must,  in  logic  and  impartiality^  hasten  to 
remove  from  its  open  shelves  the  following 
works :  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  story  of 
a  runaway ;  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  a 
pernicious  history  in  which  schoolboys 
drink  beer;  "Oliver  Twist,"  the  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  who  was  disobedient  to  the 
kind  parish  authorities;  the  "Jungle 
Book,"  whose  abandoned  young  hero, 
Mowgli,  ran  about  the  jungle  naked  with 
a  knife  in  his  hand;  "  Stalky  &  Co.,"  the 
chronicle  of  lost  wretches  who  were  the 
terror  of  their  tutors;  and  so  on  down  a 
long  and  hitherto  respectable  list. 
.  The  Denver  youth  will  still  have  the 
"  Elsie  "  books  and  the  moral  reflections  of 
little  Robert  Reed  to  inform  their  minds 
and  to  excite  their  fanci^. 
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The  Sport  of  Kings  in  America. 

BY  JOSEPH  FREEMAX  MARS  TEX. 

THE  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  OF  RACING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  OK  INTEREST  IN  THE  SPORT  — IN  1902  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
PUBLIC   HAVE   CAUGHT   THE   FEVER   AS   NEVER   BEFORE. 

T}IK  sfi^soii  of  VMVl  saw  till*  Aim*ri-  siastic  patron  of  the  **  sport  of  kinir>  ' 
eanjunnin*?  turf  make  more  rapid  point  with  pride  to  the  progress  of 
strides  towards  the  high  standard  of  thoroughhred  raeing  in  the  United 
sport  set  by  that  ancient  and  honorable  States  during  the  lirst  two  years  of  tlu* 
organization,  the  Joekey  Club  of  (treat  twentieth  eentury.  Little  less  than  mar- 
Britain,  than  any  previous  year  had  velous  was  the  inerea^o  of  interest  in  the 
ever  witne^sed.    Well  might  the  enthu-  sport,   an    interest    which    extended    to 


GOLD    HKELS,    WINNBR    OF    THE    SUBl'RBAN    HANDICAP,     AND    PKOBABLY    THE    PREMIER    TH0R0UGHBRK1» 
OF    1902-GOLD   HEELS   IS    A    FOUR    YEAR   Ol.D   BAY,  SON   OF  THE   BARD   AND  OF  HKEL   AND   TOE, 
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every  stratum  of  society,  and  wliieli 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  meeting 
at  Saratoga  and  in  the  fall  meetings  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  Morris  Park. 

Small  wonder  that  the  twenty  two 
day  meeting  of  the  Saratoga  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  the  Breed 
of  Horses  eclipsed  any  race  meet  ever 
held  in  this  coiintrv.    William  Collins 


stone,  F.  K.  Hitchcock,  R.  T.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  P.  J.  Dwyer,  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  and  John  Sanford.  The  meeting 
of  1901  came  too  soon  for  the  new  syn- 
dicate to  carry  out  half  of  the  plans 
which  its  energetic  and  far  seeing  presi- 
dent had  in  mind.  Notwithstanding 
this  paucity  of  time,  many  improvements 
were  made,  and   the  meeting  was  the 


THE  PIN18U  OP  THE  RACK  FOR  THE  FUTURITY  STAKES  AT  8HREP8HEAD  BAY,  AUGUST  30— 8AVABLB 
BEATING  AUGUST  BELMONT'S  LORD  OF  THE  VALE  BY  A  NOSE. 


Whitney,  the  foremost  American  patron 
of  the  thoroughbred,  and  his  confreres, 
all  representative  of  the  highest  type  of 
American  sportsmen  and  gentlemen, 
had  expended  a  sum  estimated  at  a- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  making 
the  race  course  at  the  famous  spa  a  spot 
worthy  to  be  called  the  "  American 
Newmarket,"  or,  as  Mr.  Whitney  him- 
self preferred  to  style  it,  the  "  American 
Epsom." 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  patrons 
of  racing  in  this  country,  William  V. 
Whitney  has  done  more  for  the  Amer- 
ican thoroughbred  than  any  other  man. 
It  was  in  December,  1900,  that  a  syndi- 
cate with  Mr.  Whitney  at  the  head 
l)urcha8ed  the  race  track  property  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  Included  in  the  syn- 
dicate were  such  lovers  of  the  thorough- 
bred as  Perrv  Belmont,  Alfred  Koatlier- 


most  brilliant  ever  seen  at  the  spa. 
With  eleven  months  before  them,  the 
syndicate  went  to  work  with  a  will  to 
prepare  for  the  meeting  of  1902.  More 
land  w^as  purchased.  The  course  was 
almost  laid  out  anew.  Xew  stables, 
paddocks,  and  stands  were  erected  re- 
gardless of  expense.  Xo  ^  pains  were 
spared  to  beautify  the  course.  Every- 
where the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Whitney 
and  his  open  purse  were  visible. 

The  Saratoga  track  was  always  a 
beautiful  spot.  Under  the  magic  touch 
of  its  new  owners  it  became  a  paradise. 
Beautiful  Horse  Haven,  noted  the 
country  over  for  its  pure  air  and 
the  enormous  benefit  which  accriies  to 
the  thoroughbreds  summered  ^here,  was 
made  an  Eden.  Workmen  were  busy 
at  the  course  u})  to  the  opening  day.  It 
was  freely  predicted  that  the  1902  meet- 
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8AVABLE,    WINNER   OF    THE    FUTURITY    STAKES— A   TWO    YEAR    OLD    BAY.   THE   SON    OF    SALVATOR    AND 
STRATHFIX)WER,   SAVABLE   IS   OWNED   BY   THE    WESTERN    HORSEMAN,    JOHN    A.    DRAKE. 

ing  at  tlie  springs  would  break  all  roe-     nilieaiiee  wlien  faced  with  the  reality. 
ords.     The  prediction  sank  into  insig-     'I'he  racing  and  the  social  world  stood 


A   GROUP  OF  THE   PROMINENT  JOCKEYS   OF    1902. 
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WILUAM   C.    WHITNEY  S    STRING    OF    THOROlUiHBREDS   OUT   FOR    THEIR    MORNING   EXERCISE   AT 

SARATOGA. 


amazed  at  tlio  Saratoga  meeting  of 
1J)02.  While  it  lasted  patrons  and  pub- 
lic alike  were  carried  away  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  hour  and  failed  to  ap- 
preciate what  was  happening.  After  it 
was  all  over  sohriety  returned  and  men 
realized  the  pinnacle  to  which  the 
'^  sport  of  kings  ''  had  attained  in  this 
country.  Kverything  favored  the  meet- 
ing at  the  spa. 

THE  season's   record. 

The  season  of  ir»0'2  opened  on  March 
•^T)  with  the  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton Jockey  Club  at  Bennings.  Better 
horses  than  ever  before  were  pointed 
for  the  early  spring  racing  at  the  capi- 
tal city.  TJie  meeting  ran  its  seventeen 
days  with  great  success. 

On  Tuesday,  April  15,  when  racing 
began  around  New  York,  the  a])})etite  of 
th(»  ])ublic  was  keenlv  whetted  for  the 


sport  to  follow.  The  Queens  County 
Jockey  Club  raised  the  price  of  admis- 
sion at  its  plebeian  course  at  Aqueduct 
to  two  dollars.  The  wiseacres  predicted 
a  falling  of!  in  the  attendance  and  a  re-' 
sultant  loss  to  the  club.  Many  improve- 
ments had  been  made  at  Aqueduct  since 
the  fall  meeting  of  1901.  The  opening 
day  found  the  track,  with  its  enlarged 
grand  stand  and  better  facilities,  un- 
able to  accommodate  the  crowds  which 
surged  out  of  the  city.  Fourteen  days  of 
racing  followed  at  this  track  under  ideal 
weather  conditions. 

The  opening  at  Morris  Park  came, 
and  with  it  the  running  of  the 
Metropolitan  Handicap,  the  first  of 
the  classic  races  of  the  year.  A 
new  element  added  itself  to  the  race- 
goers. Society  turned  out  as  never  be- 
fore. Beautiful  Morris  Park  became 
the  ^fecca  of  the  ])eo])le  who  never  be- 
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Club    threw 


fore  liad  visited  a  race  course.  The 
record  breaking  attendance  on  the 
opening  day  was  only  an  omen  of  what 
was  to  follow.  The  quality  of  the  sport 
was  excellent.  There  was  less  "  in  and 
<»ut "  running  than  ever  before.  All 
the  prominent  stables  were  by  this  time 
sending  horses  to  the  post  daily.  The 
throng  on  the  club  h<mse  lawn  was  a 
brilliant  as  well  as  a  select  and  repre- 
sentative one.  Rich  stakes  were  run 
and  won. 

The  Brooklyn  Jockey 
open  its  gates  at 
(iravesend  on  May  2A, 
The  popular  Brooklyn 
Handicap  was  won  by 
an  outsider  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowd  which 
delighted  those  who 
had  the  welfare  of  ra- 
cing at  heart.  It  was 
estimated  that  more 
than  thirty  thousand 
jieople  paid  for  admis- 
^ion.  The  public  con- 
tinued to  support  the 
>port  throughout  the 
eighteen  days  of  the 
meeting  despite  a  los- 
ing streak  of  favorites, 
which  always  in  the 
past  has  worked 
against  a  large  at- 
tendance at  a  track. 

Suburban  Day  came, 
and  with  it  the  open- 
ing of  the  beaches. 
The  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  made 
preparations  to  handle 
the  crowd  of  its  his- 
torv.  It  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  day 
tlawned  bright  and 
clear.  New  York 
cmpticfl  itself  upon 
Ix>ng  Island,  and  the  . 
lK»autiful  Sheepshead 
Bay  course  was  over- 
run. New  York  was 
TiU'V  mad. 

The  whole  country 
reflected  the  fever.  In 
Chicago,  on  June  '^1, 
at  Washington  Park, 
when     the     .Xmerican 


Derby  was  run, sixty  thousand  people  wit- 
nessed the  race.  In  staid  New  England, 
a  week's  meeting  was  successfully  run 
off  at  Providence  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Jockey  Club.  The 
races  were  held  at  Narragansett  Park, 
and  were  well  patronized,  although  Xew 
England  is  the  home  (»f  the  trotter. 
There  were  also  well  attended  meetings 
at  Xew  Orleans,  Oakland,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Louisville,  and  other  Western 
and  Southern  cities. 

In  the  metropolitan  district,  when  tiie 


A  GROUP  IN  THE  PADDOCK  AT  SHEEPSHEAD  BAY— THE  PIGUKES  IN  THE 

FOREGROUND  ARE  NASH  TURNER,  THE  JOCKEY,  AND 

HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY. 
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Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  finished  its 
eighteen  days,  the  midsummer  meeting 
of  the  Brighton  Beach  Racing  Associa- 
tion followed,  lasting  from  eluly  5  to 
August  2— twenty  five  racing  days.  The 
seaside  track  had  undergone  extensive 
improvements  since  1901.  A  new  club 
house  and  a  new  paddock  offered  pa- 


JOHN  A.  DRAKR,  THE  WESTERN  HORSEMAN,  WHOSE 

TWO   YEAR   OIJ)   COLT  SAVABLE   WON   THE 

FlTTl'RITV   STAKES.' 


LUaEN  LYNE,  THE  JOCKEY  WHO  WON   THE   AMERI- 
CAN DERBY,  AT  CHICAGO,  AND   THE  FUTURITY 
FOR   MR.    DRAKE. 

trons  better  opportunity  to  see  the 
sport.  The  meeting  was  very  successful. 
Purses  were  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
more  of  the  prominent  owners  raced  at 
Brighton. 

THE  CARNIVAL  OP  SARATOGA. 

Consequently,  all  things  pointed  to 
such  a  meeting  at  Saratoga  as  had  never 
been  chronicled  in  American  turf 
annals.  At  the  spa  course,  on  August 
•4,  there  were  assembled  all  the  promi- 
nent horsemen  and  all  the  speediest 
thoroughbreds  of  the  country.  Racing 
had  been  booming  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  conditions  were  ripe  for  a 
record  breaking  meeting.  It  was  here 
that  the  West  sent  its  champions  to 
meet  the  l)est  that  the  East  could  pro- 
duce, and  right  weH  did  the  Western 
owners  and  horses  do  the  work  expected 
of  them.  With  such  an  assemblage  at 
the  springs  the  meeting  could  not  but 
be  brilliant.  Owners,  breeders,  trainers, 
plungers,  and  hangers  on,  all  were  at 
Saratoga.  Financiers,  statesmen,  poli- 
ticians, and  men  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions flocke^  to  the  course.  Millionaires 
were  at  every  hand.  The  gambling 
fever  was  in  the  air  and  sent  the  blood 
tingling  through  the  veins  of  large  and 
small  sj)eculators  alike.     Men  who  usu- 
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A  SCENE  IN    THE  I'ADDOCK   AT  8HEBP8HEAD   BAY  ON   FUTURITY   DAY. 


ally  wagered  live  dollars  on  a  race  het 
hundreds  at  a  elip. 

In  the  afternoon  the  race  tracks,  and 
in  the  evening  the  eluhs,  were  the  scenes 
of  such  high  speculation  as  the  Ameri- 
can turf  world  had  never  before  seen 
John  W.  Gates  and  John  A.  Drake 
led  the  Western  crowd,  and  deluged  the 
betting  ring  with  Western  gold.  David 
(iideon.     Dave     Johnson,     George     K. 


Smith,  and  M.  \\  and  ('.  \\  Dwyer  bet 
tens  of  thousands  at  a  time,  and  were 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Eastern 
plungers. 

The  program  of  a  day  at  the  spa 
reads  with  delight  to  the  lover  of  ex- 
citement and  ease.  It  w^as  the  fashion 
to  rise  early,  if  the  hour  of  retiring  per- 
mitted it,  and  drive  out  to  the  racr 
track  to  watch  the  morning  gallops  of 


IRISH    I.AD,    WINNER  OP  THE  SARATOGA   SPECIAL   AND  THE   FLATBUSH  STAKES,    AND  ONE  OP    THE    nrST 
TWO    YEAR  OLDS  OP  THE   YEAR,   OWNED   BY   HARRY   PAYNE   WHITNEY   AND   HERMAN   DURYEA. 
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THOROUGHBREDS   "  COOUNG   OUT"   AT  HORSE  HAVEN,  SARATOGA. 


tlu'  horses.  A  sploiulid  appetite  for 
breakfast  was  the  result.  The  morn- 
ing was  >pent  in  lounging  about  the  ho- 
tels and  elubs.  Soon  it  was  time  for 
luneheon  and  the  racing.  Then  eame  a 
drive  out  to  the  hike,  after  the  raees, 
and  a  return  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner 
— the  event  of  the  day.  Jn  the  eve- 
ning the  elubs  drew  every  one.  Here  the 
seenes  were  brilliant  and  play  was  high. 
Sueh  was  a  day  at  Saratoga  during  the 
raeing  season. 

Soeiety  found  Saratoga  an  ideal  so- 
journing plaee.  It  was  picturesque.  It 
was  popular.  Kvery  one  and  every  one's 
friends  were  there.  And  last,  but  not. 
least,  soeiety  was  at  its  ease  and  was 
supremely  comfortable  at  the  springs. 


Xothing  wliieli  money  eould  buy,  or 
which  the  connoisseur  could  craive,  was 
wanting.  A  week's  amusement  cost  a 
small  fortune.  Those,  therefore,  who 
had  the  small  fortune,  spent  it,  and  felt 
am})ly  rej)aid. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  racing  fever 
were  two  prominent  society  women, 
Mrs.  Harry  J*ayne  \Vhitn4\v  and  Mrs. 
Herman  B.  Duryea.  The  husbands  of 
these  two  ladies  had  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son fornuMl  the  racing  firm  of  Whitney 
iS:  Duryea,  and  had  purchased  some 
j)romising  two  year  olds  at  prices  equal 
to  a  king's  ransom.  The  idea  of  emula- 
ting their  husbands  occurred  to  the 
ladies.  The  thought  was  no  sooner  con- 
ceived   than   acted    upon.     The    racing 


A   SrKNE  ON   THE   LAWN    AT   SHEEPSHKAD   BAY   ON    FUTURITY   DAY. 
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firm  of  "  Mr.  Koslyn  "  was  formeci.  Col- 
ore— ^green.  and  white — were  registered 
with  the  Jockey  Club.  A  likely  two 
year  old  colt  was  secured  and  pointed 
for  his  first  race  in  the  new  silks.  Not 
until  the  Sheepshead  Bay  meeting  was 
the  colt  sent  to  the  post.  Alsono,  in 
his  first  start  in  the  colors  of  the  new 


undying  fame  by  his  plucky  races.  In- 
heriting speed  and  stamina  from  his 
sire  and  dam  alike,  Gold  Heels  showed 
himself  the  peer  of  the  all  aged  divi- 
sion. Much  to  the  disappointment  of 
his  owners,  and  of  horsemen  in  general, 
he  pulled  up  lame  after  winning  the 
Brighton  Cup,  and  was  thrown  out  of 


ALSONO,  THE  TWO   YEAR   OLD   WHO  FIRST  CARRIED  TO    VICTORY    THE  COLORS  OF   "  MR.    R08LYN/' 
THE    RACING    FIRM    FORMED   BY  MRS.  HARRY   PAYNE  WHITNEY   AND   MRS.  HERMAN   B.  DURYEA. 


firm,  won  a  handy  vit-lory,  to  the  vast 
delight  of  the  dub  house  contingent. 

THE   RACE   HORSES  OF   1902. 

So  much  for  the  attributes  of  the 
turf.  What  of  the  thoroughbreds  them- 
selves during  the  season  of  190.??  Was 
there  progress  or  retrogression?  There 
was  much  progress.  One  horse  stands 
out  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the 
year's  racing.  At  the  top  of  the  page, 
in  bold  relief,  is  (lold  Heels,  the  four 
year  old  bay  son  of  The  Bard  and  of 
Heel  and  Toe,  winner  of  the  Suburban 
Handicap,  the  Advance  Stakes,  the 
Brighton  Handicap,  and  the  Brighton 
<'up — a  truly  remarkable  list  of  vic- 
tories. Owned  by  General  F.  V. 
McLewee's  racing  firm,  and  trained  by 
Matt  Allen,  the  son  of  The  Bard  firained 


training  for  th<*  reinain<ler  "of  the  sea- 
son. The  bay  horse,  however,  had  well 
earned  his  rest. 

In  the  same  stable  with  Gold  Heels 
was  Major  Daingerfield,  the  showy  black 
colt,  by  Handspring-Mon  Droit,  which 
captured  the  three  year  old  laurels  of 
the  year  through  his  victories  in  the 
Brooklyn  Derby,  the  Tidal  Stakes,  the 
Lawrence  Realization,  and  the  Annual 
Champion,  although  he  trained  off  about 
midsummer  and  was  beaten  in  the  Brigh- 
ton Derby  Stakes  and  the  Century  Stakes. 
The  son  of  Handspring  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  horses  in  training.  Gold 
Heels  and  Major  Daingerfield  won  close 
upon  seventy  five  thousand  dollars  for 
(leneral  F.  C.  McLewee  and  "  Diamond 
Jim  "  Brady  during  the  season. 

Xext  io  (iold  Ffeels,  in  point  of  ])0|»ii- 
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liir  favor,  was  Advance  Guard,  the  five 
year  old  chestnut  son  of  Great  Tom  and 
Nellie  Van,  owned  by  Carruthers  and 
Shields,  the  Western  horsemen.  The 
**  iron  horse,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
termed,  stood  a  continuous  campaign 
from  early  spring  to  late  fall,  and  ac- 
((uittcd  himself  nobly  in  view  of  the 
hard   racing  he   had.     Advance   (lUard 


The  most  important  stable  of  horses 
raced  during  the  year  was  without 
doubt  the  Whitney-Madden-Duryea 
string.  This  stable  had  four  strings  to 
its  bow,  and  raced  under  four  separate 
sets  of  colors.  All  were  trained,  how- 
ever, by  one  man,  John  E.  Madden,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  trainer  on 
the  Anjerican  turf.     The  stable  raced 


CHUCTANUNDA,  THE   FOUR   YEAR   OLD  SON   OP   LAUREATE   AND   LA   T08CA,   OWNED   BY  SANFX)RD    *    SOX.> 
—ONE  OF  THE   MOST  SUCCESSFUL  THOROUGHBREDS   OF   THE   YEAR. 


is  better  classed  as  a  handicap  horse 
than  as  a  stake  horse,  although  the  old 
campaigner  placed  many  a  stake  to  his 
credit. 

One  of  the  best  horses  in  training 
during  the  season  was  Ghuctanunda, 
owned  by  S:  Saidord  &  Sons,  the  Amster- 
dam breeders:  The  four  year  old  son 
of  Laureate  and  l^a  Tosca  was  not 
started  until  the  Saratoga  meeting. 
Needing  his  tirst  race  to  put  him  on 
edge,  the  colt  Avon  four  successive  races, 
several  in  track  record  time,  and  was 
forthwith  pronounced  the  best  horse  in 
training,  Gold  Heels  having  retired. 
Chuctanunda  kept  up  his  winning  rec- 
ord at  Shccpshcad  Kay. 


under  the  light  blue  and  brown  of 
William  C  Whitney,  the  cherry  and 
white  of  John  K.  Madden,  the  green  and 
white  of  Whitney  &  Duryea,  and  the 
green  white  bars  of  **  Mr.  Hoslyn."  In 
the  stable  of  Mr.  Whitney,  Sr..  were 
such  horses  as  (lunfire,  Morningside. 
Blue  (lirl.  King  Hanover,  Goldsmith, 
Smoke,  Ballyhoo  Bey,  Yankee,  Girdle, 
and  Payne. 

The  1902  crop  of  two  year  olds  were 
an  excellent  lot,  although  no  single 
imrse  stood  out  as  did  Commando  or 
Hanover.  Early  in  the  year,  it  looked 
as  if  Mizzen  would  be  the  horse  of  the 
division.  He  went  back,  however,  and 
was    beatt'n    frequently   at    Sheepshead 
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IRISH    LAD    WINNING    THE    SARATOGA    SPECIAL,   THE    CHIEF    STAKE    OF    THE    SARATOGA    MEKTING, 
THE   KBBN&- FILLY   DAZZLING,    ON    AUGUST   9. 


and  Saratoga.  Mizzen  woiilhe  Juvenik', 
the  National  Stallion  Stakes,  and  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  for  August  Belmont  at 
Morris  Park.  The  son  of  Hastings  and 
Donna  Mia  did  not  start  again  until  the 
Great  Trial  Sfakes  at  Sheepshead  Bay, 
when  he  was  easily  beaten  by  Irish  Lad. 
At  Saratoga,  Irish  Lad  administered  an- 
other defeat  to  Mizzen  in  the  rich  Sara- 
toga Special.  Mexican,  the  Mirthful- 
Landrinio  colt,  running  in  the  colors  of 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  won  the  first  half 
of  the  Double  Event  at  Sheepshead  Bay. 
The  second  half  went  to  Whitechapel, 
by  Chorister-White  Rose,  owned  by 
James  K.  and  F.  P.  Keene. 

Savable,  the  son  of  Salvator  and 
Strathflower,  came  out  of  the  West  and 
l>eat  the  best  two  year  olds  of  the  year  in 
the  Futurity  Stakes,  the  rich  event  run 
off  at  Sheepshead  Bay  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  August.  The  colt  went  lame 
directly  after  the  race,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  John  A.  Drake,  his 
owner,  who  had  agreed  to  match  this 
equine  Lochinvar  again  against  the  best 
Kastern  colts  of  his  age. 

The  Keenes'  two  year  old  string  was 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  year.  It  in- 
cluded such  sterling  performers  as 
Dazzling,  Duster,  Dalesman,  Clarion, 
Sir  Ijauncelot,  Prediction,  Whitechapel, 
Injunction,  Biturica,  Flying  Prince, 
Hurst  Park.    Gimcrack,    and    Rigodon. 


Tlie  white  and  l)lue  spots  of  the  Keenes 
were  also  carried  to  vietory  on  frequent 
occasions  by  the  three  year  ohls  Delagoa 
and  Port  Royal.  Mr.  Alfred  Feather- 
stone,  the  Chicago  turfman,  started  the 
season  well  with  Arsenal,  wlio  won  the 
Metropolitan  Handicap,  and  with  Reiiia, 
who  captured  the  Brooklyn  Handicap. 
After  these  two  victories,  however,  his 
successes  were  not  numerous. 

Throughout  the  season  there  was  a 
dearth  of  good  riding  talent,  and  the 
capable  jockeys  earned  princely  sala- 
ries. The  racing,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  was  unusually  clean 
and  free  from  fraud,  and  the  general 
public  showed  its  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  stewards  by  its  generous 
support  of  the  sport.  Speculation  was 
higher  than  ever  before,  and  more  than 
a  million  dollars  changed  hands  on  the 
result  of  several  of  the  big  races.  The 
heavy  plungers  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions legitimately,  however,  and  it  was 
but  seldom  that  the  powers  that  be  had 
occasion  to  interfere. 

Looked  at  from  every  possible  stand- 
])oint,  the  season  of  1902  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can turf — from  a  breeding  as  well  as 
from  a  racing  outlook — and  the  ^*  sport 
of  kings  ''  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  to- 
day in  this  country  than  it  has  ever 
reached  in  the  past. 
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THE   DUTCH   TRADER    OF   NEW    AMSTERDAM.   AND   THE   INDIAN    WHO   SOLD    HIS    BIRTHRIGHT    FOR   A    MESS 

OF    POTTAGK. 

The  Evolution  of  Manhattan. 

BY  FRANK  S.   ARNETT. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  NEW  YORK-HOW  THE  INDIANS  SOLD 
THEIR  BIRTHRIGHT  TO  THE  DUTCH;  THE  COMING  OF  THE 
BRITISH,  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  INDEPENDENCE;  THE  NEW  YORK 
THAT  DICKENS  SAW,  THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  AND 
THE  NEW  YORK  OF  TODAY-NEVER  WERE  THERE  SHARPER 
CONTRASTS,   NEVER   A   MORE   MARVELOUS  CIVIC   DEVELOPMENT. 


THERE  is  as  little  cause  to  envy  the 
dwellers  along  the  Khine  when  we 
have  the  Hudson  at  our  feet,  as  to  envy 
the  historic  glories  of  European  cities 
once  we  are  familiar  with  our  own. 
With  swift  mutations  of  form  and  color, 
the  scenes  have  been  changing  through- 
out Manhattan's:  annals — even  from 
that  day,  nearly  four  centuries  ago, 
when  a  hand  of  frightened  red  men,  clad 
in  skins,  crouched  in  the  bushes  at  what 
we  call  the  Battery  and  watched  the 
approach  of  the  first  white  man's  ship 
they  had  ever  looked  upon.  Can  you 
bemoan  the  absence  of  romance  in  the 
city-s  history  when  that  scene  was  its 
commencement — sublime  like  the  crea- 


tion of  a  continent,  wonderful  like  hu- 
man birth?  Europe  has  nothing  more 
pictures<(ue  than  the  earliest  periods  of 
^fanhattan,  nothing  more  overwlielin- 
ing  than  its  latest. 

IN  THE   DAYS   OF   PETER   MINUIT. 

There  are  mcniory  haunted  nooks 
and  corners  which  to  every  New  Yorker. 
I'ven  to  every  American,  should  be 
sa(*red.  There  are  pavements  that  still 
echo  the  footsteps  of  men  who  rank 
with  the  heroes  of  the  world.  There  are 
still  existing  houses  in  which  occurred 
the  most  dramatic  events  in  the  story  of 
the  republic.  Can  you  pass  the  Bowl- 
ing (ireen,  tipping  the  southerly  end  of 
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Broadway,  and  not  recall  that  here  the 
giant  city  had  its  birth;  that  here  one 
day,  two  hundred  and  seventy  six  years 
ago,  Peter  Minuit,  earliest  of  our  Dutch 
governors,  stood  with  his  aides,  gay  in . 


Here  was  the  Government  House.  Here 
were  the  May  Day  dances.  It  knows 
no  gatherings  now  save  those  of  the 
lonely  families  of  the  skyscrapers'  jani- 
tors; and   the  nearest  dancijig  is  that 


velvets  and  laces,  and  with  a  payment  of 
tawdry  trinkets,  estimated — by  the  payer 
— to  be  worth  twenty  four  dollars,  pur- 
chased from  the  native  chiefs  the  whole 
beautiful  island  of  Manhattan? 

The  Bowling  Oreen  remains,  and 
probably  will  remain  until  the  city  is  no 
more;  but  today  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
old  time  architecture  of  New  Amster- 
dam that  surrounded  it.  Gone  is  even 
the  row  of  quaint  old  houses  which  but 
yesterday  looked  up  Broadway  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  green;  yet  if  with 
loving  care  you  seek  in  neighboring 
streets  you  will  find  some  scattered  evi- 
dence of  the  time  when  here  were  the 
residences  of  our  early  families  of  wealth 
and  power. 

From  the  first  the  Bowling  Green  was 
the   ct'uter   of   the   people's   social  life. 


of  frenzied  brokers  on  the  floors  of  the 
exchanges. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  strange  that 
even  in  Minuit's  time,  when  heavily 
wooded  hills  extended  along  the  center 
of  the  island  from  the  Battery  clear  to 
the  northern  extremity,  when  just  above 
Wall  Street  were  wigwams,  cowpaths, 
and  corn  fields,  and  when  at  high  tide 
the  waters  of  the  two  ri-vers  joined 
across  the  marsh  where  now  is  Canal 
Street — that  even  then,  by  a  peculiar 
colonization  which  socially  affects  the 
New  York  of  today,  development  went 
far  above  the  limits  of  the  island  itself. 
For  the  great  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, wliose  imperial  powers  make 
twentieth  century  trust  magnates  seem 
like  petty  shopkeepers,  granted  the 
feudal     title    of    *"  patroon,''    together 
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with  vast  tracts  along  the  Hudson,  in 
return  for  planting  there  a  colony  of 
iifty  people.  And  thus  arose  the  Hud- 
son's   splendid    estates    and   those    old 


Beyond,  all  is  primeval  forest.  At 
nightfall  the  town  herdsman  drives  the 
cattle  within  the  wall,  delivering  each 
cow  to  its  owner,  whom  he  notifies  by 


fa 

C?i 


after  Kiliaen  A^an  l^ensselaer,  lord 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  had 
married  his  niece  to  fat  old  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  whom  Washington  Jrving  has  so 
dclieiously  described,  })efore  the  town 
itself  crept  northward  even  as  far  as  the 
farm  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  The  town  he 
knew — and  does  ever  a  Wall  Street 
broker  think  of  it  ? — ended  at  our  finan- 
cial thoroughfare,  where  then  a  palisade 
extended  across  the  island.  At  its  East 
Hiver  extremity  one  could  })ass  through 
an  arched  gate  to  a  country  road,  Avhich, 
a  short  distance  out,  was  joined  by  a 
footpath  from  Broadway,  running  be- 
side a  tiny,  spring  fed' stream.  Here 
rosy  cheeked  Dutch  girls  washed  their 
liome  spun  linen,  making  the  path  by 
oft  going  to  the  little  brook.  Hence  it 
came  to  have  the  name  of  Maiden  Lane 
— the  street  where  now  great  jewelers 
annually  import  millions  in  precious 
stones  to  bedeck  the  fair  descendants 
of  those  prettv  l)arefoot  girls. 


the  blast  of  a  horn.  The  curfew  tolls 
from  the  fort,  the  city  gates  clang  to — 
and  old  Dutch  New  York  goes  to  j^leep. 
What  think  you  of  that,  midnight  revel- 
ers miles  and  miles  north  of  the  sjiot 
where  that  quaint  gate  clanged  but  two 
centuries  ago?  Wolves  then  prowled 
where  now  your  glasses  clink,  and — but 
so  do  they  today,  for  that  matter. 

THE   PASSING   OF  DUTCH   RULE. 

Then,  in  a  setting  of  the  sun,  without 
bloodshed,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  we  Ih-- 
came  English.  Dutch  democracy  passed 
away,  and  we  had  our  iirst  aristocracy — 
the  patroons  excepted,  and  they  became 
lonis  of  the  manors.  It  was  the  heyday 
of  Captain  Kidd.  Pirates  and  priva- 
teersmen  swaggered  through  the  streets, 
lavish  with  gold,  bringing  African 
slaves  and  marvelous  products  from  the 
east.  And  the  Sunday  show  on  Broad- 
way was  far  gayer  than  our  Easter  pa- 
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THE   EVOLUTION   OF   MANHATTAN— THE   HUGE   UP   TOWN    APARTMENT    HOUSES    WHICH    ARE    MAKING    NEW 
YORKERS   A   RA<'E   OF   CLIFF   DWELLERS,    . 


rade  on  Fifth  Avfiuus  notably  so  as  re- 
<j:anls  the  men,  strutting  towards  old 
Trinity  in  embroidered  silks  and  satins, 
silver  buckles  and  whitened  wigs.  Even 
more  resplendent  Avere  they  at  the  gov- 
ernor's residence  on  the  Battery, 
wherein  was  much  stately  festivity,  par- 
ticularly on  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
l)irthday. 

And  then,  but  not  in  a  day,  not  with- 
out bloodshed,  aiid  sa<lly  unlike  magic, 
we  became  American.  Even  then  all 
the  country  above  the  present  I'nion 
S(juare  was  a  wilderness,  broken  here 
and  there  hy  farms  and  tiny  villages. 
We  advance  another  half  century  to 
lind  an  unceasing  stream  of  stages  run- 
ning from  the  Battery  to  Greenwich, 
Vorktown,  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
families  on  State  Street,  or  Canal,  at- 
tended the  fashionable  Park  Theater, 
near  the  City  Hall,  or  spent  the  evening 
at  Vauxhali  Gardens,  extending  from 
Broadway  to  the  Bowery. 

THE  TAVERNS  OF  OLD  NEW  YORK. 

^'ow  was  the  glory  of  the  old  time 
road  houses,  whose  passing  was  sadly 
significant   of   the  city's  aAvakening  to 


giant  growth.   A'anished  are  even  many 
of   the  roads   themselves,   along  which 
Xew  Yorkers  once  sped  behind  fleet  trot- 
ters, or  the  lumbering  coaches  to  Boston 
and  Albany  scattered  the  dust.    The  old 
Bloom ingdale  Koad  is  one  such  memory,  ', 
with  glistening  vistas  of  the  Hudson  at  i 
every  foot  and  the  best  of  cheer  at  a 
dozen  hotels  and  taverns. .   A  Bloomijig- 
dale  boniface — of  a  race  now  gone  for- 
ever— once   said   of   the    dying   out    of  . 
driving  on  his  road:  :    . !    i 

**  There  was  no  dying  out.  It  just  : 
disappeared  one  afternoon  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Central 
Park  was  opened,  and  one  Sunday  the 
whole  crowd  went  through  it  and  up 
Harlem  Lane,  and  they  never  came  back 
to  old  Bloomingdalel  '* 

And  that  is  typical  of  changes  in  Xew 
York.  Things  do  not  <lie  out.  They 
just  disappear  some  afternoon  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them. 
Kor  a  few  weeks  you  remain  away  from 
the  shopping,  the  theatrical,  or  the  fash- 
ionable region.  You  again  visit  it,  and 
it  is  not  there.  The  bargain  hunters, 
the  thespians,  the  smart  set,  have  gone 
elsewhere,  never  to  return. 
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The  passing  of  the  road  house  was  not 
a  trivial  matter.  It  was  vital  and  pro- 
phetic. As  to  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary New  York,  its  whole  history  could 
be  told  in  that  of  her  taverns;  of 
Cregier's,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green, 
the  club  house  of  the  old  Dutch  mer- 
chantS;  each  of  whom  had  his  long 
stemmed  pipe  in  the  rack  of  the  public 
room ;  of  Fraunce^s,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  scene  of  many  a  heart  thrill- 
ing gathering  in  Washington's  day. 

NEW   YORK'S  NORTHWARD  MARCH. 

Where  we  have  dined  is  here  more 
pertinent  than  where  we  have  fought. 
Seventy  five  years  ago  our  forefathers 
frequented  a  little  shop  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Battery.  It 
was  kept  by  a  Swiss  with  an  Italian 
name,  whose  wines  were  of  such  ex- 
cellence that  his  customers  followed 
him  to  Beaver  Street.  Faithful  even  to 
his  descendants,  they  followed  again  to 
Broadway  and  Morris  Street,  where 
Louis  Napoleon,  later  Emperor  of  the 
French,  supped  with  James  Wallack 
and  Jenny  Land.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  New  Yorkers  were  di- 
ning with  the  same  Swiss  family  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street.  In 
the  Centennial  year  they  had  reached 
Twenty  Sixth  Street;  and  only  the 
other  day  the  old  timer  seated  himself 
with  a  sigh  of  content,  and  for  the  first 
time  as  far  up  as  Forty  Fourth  Street 
critically  looked  over  the  carte  du  jour. 
And  that  in  a  nutshell  is  the  story  of 
Manhattan's  upward  march — within 
the  limits  of  one  of  its  most  character- 
istic phases. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  back  there 
at  the  Battery,  Castle  Garden — where 
the  Dutch  had  lowered  their  flag  to 
the  English,  and  where,  long  after,  the 
Americans  had  given  their  hearts  to  the 
Swedish  nightingale — had  become  an 
immigrant  station,  and  the  whole  region 
fell  upon  evil  days,  vice  and  squalor 
holding  high  carnival  in  its  low  grogger- 
ies  and  lodging  houses.  And  so  at  last 
the  old  families  were  forced  from  their 
homes  to  journey  regretfully  up  town, 
taking  only  the  memory  of  days  when 
the  Battery  was  the  haunt  of  stately 
fashion  and  of  happy  poverty;  the  scene 
of  Lafayette's  landing  and  of  Kossuth's, 
2  M 


of  the  triumphs  of  Jenny  Ijind,  Mario, 
and  Grisi.  And  as  we  walk  in  the  re- 
claimed park,  all  of  us  may  have  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  it  was  the  fa- 
vorite walk  also  of  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Talleyrand,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  other  actors  in 
great  dramas  of  the  past. 

A  TIME  OP  SOCIAL  TRANSITION. 

Doubtless  the  period  of  this  exodus 
was  our  worst — architecturally,  mor- 
ally, politically.  We  had  just  emerged 
from  another — that  in  which  Charles 
Dickens  saw  us — when,  having  forgot- 
ten the  refinements  of  Washingtonidn 
days,  we  were  somewhat  boorish  and  de- 
cidedly provincial.  But  more  deplorable 
were  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War.  Then  we  first  had  a 
hideously  vulgarized  society.  Then  we 
first  saw  the  pauper  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  become  the  millionaire.  Then 
we  first  knew  civic  and  corporate  rob- 
bery on  a  colossal  scale.  And  there 
were  times  when,  noting  how  official  cor- 
ruption was  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  seemed  as  if  the  republican 
form  of  government  were  a  farce,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  if 
affairs  in  the  long  ago  could  have 
stopped  short;  if  old  Peter  Stuyvesant 
could  have  continued  indefinitely  to 
stump  along  lower  Broadway,  or  if  the 
English  royal  governors  for  centuries 
of  Sundays  to  come  could  have  driven  in 
their  state  coaches  to  the  doors  of  old 
Trinity.  But  the  evils  were  fleeting; 
and  probably  we  should  march  to  the 
Bowling  Green  to  pull  down  King 
George's  statue  with  our  old  time  fury 
if  we  had  it  to  do  all  over  again. 

Other  results,  less  serious,  appear  per- 
manent. In  our  up  town  march  we 
have  driven  one  of  our  most  picturesque 
elements  practically  out  of  our  midst. 
Magnificent  houses  are  still  erected — 
from  habit,  perhaps;  but  with  the 
multimillionaire  a  town  house  is  largely 
a  storehouse.  As  a  residence  it  is  as 
obsolete  as  the  unbounded  hospitality  of 
its  old  time  New  Yearns  Day  receptions. 
Many  families  would  never  come  to 
town  but  for  the  Horse  Show  or  the 
opera,  and  even  for  these  they  put  up  at 
the  hotels  and  their  clubs.  The  city  is  gay. 
The  hostelries,  restaurants, and  theaters 
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are  as  splendid  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
life  is  brilliant,  beautiful,  alluring;  but 
that  of  the  old  time  New  York  home 
is  gone  except  among  the  middle  class 
— whose  home,  alas,  is  the  flat!  Fifth 
Avenue  is  no  more  what  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago  than  Wall  Street  resembles 
itself  in  the  days  when  its  gate  led  to 
the  garden  of  the  West  India  Company. 

A  aVIG  MONUMENT  TO  MODERNFTY. 

But  weightier  matters  engross  the 
New  Yorker  of  today.  From  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  the 
battlefields  of  Central  Park  and  far  be- 
yond, the  mighty  city  is  a  chaos.  Men 
toil  far  beneath  its  streets,  waving  flags 
of  red  heralding  the  hourly  dynamite 
explosion.  On  the  surface  entire 
blocks  are  razed,  and  palaces  erected  by 
merchant  princes  are  cast  aside  as  if 
mere  cabins  of  the  pioneers.  Beneath 
one  river  men  tunnel  towards  the  Jersey 
flats.  Far  above  the  other,  still  other 
men,  mere  pigmies,  creep  along  spider- 
like  threads  that  swing  from  shore  to 
shore.  Where  the  red  men  sold  the 
island  for  paltry  baubles  rises  a  stately 
custom  house.    From  that  spot  to  a 


point  far  beyond  the  lands  they  sold 
there  is  naught  but  the  making  and 
spending  of  millions.  Millions  are  pour- 
ing into  vast  tunnels,  are  crushing  down 
upon  tiny  triangles  of  earth,  crystalli- 
zing in  the  beautiful  lines  of  libraries  and 
halls  of  government,  rising  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  cathedral  on  the  city's 
Acropolis,  and  stretching  out  in  the 
steel  arms  of  huge  bridges  to  welcome 
the  outer  boroughs  to  a  more  perfect 
union. 

The  universality  of  the  pending  meta- 
morphosis, the  way  in  which,  of  a  sud- 
den, the  whole  city  seems  bent  upon 
self  destruction  as  if  with  a  grim  faith 
in  reincarnation — this  is  the  first  won- 
dering'impression.  Even  the  staggering 
financial  phase  is  all  but  forgotten,  and 
the  comparativiely  rapid  evolution  from 
eowpaths  and  wigwams  is  a  secondary 
thought. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
a  whole  city  so  tortured  itself  in  the 
eager  desire  for  comfort,  luxury,  and 
beauty.  For  all  is  but  in  anticipation 
of  a  stupendous  transformation  that 
will  make  Manhattan  unequaled  as  a 
civic  monument  to  modernity. 


THE  QUEST  OF  JOY. 

While  mTriads  porsoe  lier 
With  breathlMS,  eager  seat, 

Slie  wiito  not  those  who  woo  her 
In  royal  splendor  dressed. 

Bat  peeps  unseen  as  they  rash  by ; 
For  Joy  is  shy. 

Those  who  m  mde  contending 
Pnsh  fiercely  on  their  way. 

Too  harried  for  befriending 
The  weaker  ones  than  they— 

These  ran  too  madly  to  descry 
When  Joy  is  nigh. 

Their  heart's  desire  she  flings  them ; 

Yet  in  the  hands  of  anch 
No  troe  delight  it  brings  them. 

Bat  crambtes  at  their  toach ; 
And  heeding  not  their  bitter  cry. 

Stem  Joy  rides  by. 


It  is  to  those  who,  trodging 
Their  toiUng,  cheerfaT  way, 

GiTe  sympathy  on^rodging. 
With  clearer  glimpse  each  day 

Of  haman  hearts  and  earth  and  sky, 
Joy  lingers  nigh. 


Grace  H.  BmiielU, 
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Odd    Railroad    Incident s. 

BY  HERBERT  E.  HAMBLEN. 

A  FORMER  ENGINEER  RELATES  THE  MOST  SINGULAR  AND  INTER- 
ESTING EXPERIENCES  THAT  FELL  TO  HIS  LOT  WHILE  ON  THE 
ROAD. 


ONE  day  last  summer  I  came  to  town 
over  a  line  of  railroad  on  which  I 
had  once  expended  some  time  and  much 
vitality  in  trying  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning  at  the  desired  rate  of  speed.  The 
superintendent  eventually  relieved  me 
of  that  responsibility,  which  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  I  was  now  lounging  in 
a  chair  car,  instead  of  inventing  defen- 
sive fairy  tales  up  there  in  the  dust, 
grime,  and  general  pother  on  the  '^  head 
end,"  with  which  to  meet  the  "old 
man's  *'  cynical  criticism  on  my  arrival. 

While  languidly  noting  the  changes 
that  had  been  made  since  my  time,  we 
glided  past  an  old  engine  coupled  to  a 
train  of  gravel  cars  on  a  siding.  A  big 
dent  in  her  rusty  Russia  iron  jacket, 
just  above  the  check  on  the  fireman's 
tide,  caught  my  eye  as  we  passed.  I 
failed  to  catch  her  number,  nor  can  I 
recall  it  now;  but  I  should  have  known 
that  ten  year  old  dent  had  I  seen  it  on 
the  Siberian  steppes. 

A  HOODOO  LOCOMOTIVE. 

That  engine  had  wilfully  killed  her 
engineer  with  a  broken  side  rod,  scatter- 
ing his  remains  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
She  was  a  notable  hoodoo,  and  nobody 
wanted  her.  When  repaired,  the  "  old 
man  "  turned  her  over  to  me,  with  an  air 
and  manner  that  discouraged  dissent  on 
my  part.  How  carefully  I  inspected  the 
old  vixen,  slightly  riveting  every  bolt  on 
her  to  prevent  the  nuts  working  off! 
My  fireman,  wiry,  gritty  little  Danny 
Cole,  helped  me.  When  we  had  finished 
I  defied  her.  I  pounded  and  slammed 
her  all  over  the  division  that  night,  and 
she  behaved  so  well  that  we  agreed  that 
f^he  had  been  slandered;  victim,  no 
doubt,  of  a  bad  name  and  lazy  crews. 

We  started  on  our  return  trip  early  on 
iSunday  morning,  when  there  were  few 


passenger  trains  on  the  road.  She  was 
making  a  famous  run ;  I  had  to  sidetrack 
but  once  in  eighty  miles,  and  we  were 
both  in  high  feather. 

When  oiling  at  the  water  plug,  after 
following  the  passenger  train  out  of  the 
switch,  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
cloven  hoof.  The  crosshead  key  on  the 
fireman's  side  was  so  nearly  out  that  it 
could  have  been  lifted  clear  with  a  broom 
straw. 

Now,  the  taper  end  of  the  piston  rod  is 
forced  into  a  taper  hole  in  the  crosshead, 
and  secured  there  by  a  taper  key  driven 
solidly,  point  down,  through  them  both. 
I  had  never  heard  of  one  of  those  keys 
coming  out,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one 
else  who  has.  Why  the  piston  had  not 
been  blown  through  the  front  cylinder 
head  is  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  day. 

As  I  drove  that  key  in  again,  memories 
of  the  tales  I  had  heard  of  her  unac- 
countable deviltries  flitted  through  my 
mind,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  gave  her 
another  thorough  inspection  before 
leaving  the  plug.  The  train  crew  had 
become  interested,  and  refrained  from 
setting  brakes  on  the  grades,  giving  me 
a  chance  to  ^^  g(ii  a  swing  on  'em." 
There  was  a  place  where  the  road  dipped 
sharply  into  a  deep  hollow,  rising  again 
abruptly  on  the  other  side.  There  was 
a  station  down  in  the  hole,  but  it  had  a 
day  operator  only.  As  there  were  block 
signals  at  the  stations  on  each  side  of  it, 
night  freights  whooped  through  there  at 
a  lively  gait,  so  as  to  get  up  the  other 
side  without  "doubling  the  hill."  It 
was  daylight  now,  and  the  block  down  in 
the  hole  was  in  operation,  but  I  had  had 
** clear  blocks"  all  over  the  road,  and 
knew  there  was  nothing  ahead  of  mo, 
so  I  let  her  out  and  sailed  down  there. 
A  curve  hid  the  station  until  I  was  within 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  it.     I  glanced  back 
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just  before  I  turned  the  curve,  and  the 
way  those  cars  were  dancing  through  the 
dust  was  inspiring. 

In  the  very  next  breath  I  shut  oflE  and 
blew  a  call  for  brakes  that  brought  the 
boys  out  of  the  caboose  like  a  fire  alarm. 
A  man  was  coming  down  the  opposite 
hill  on  the  run,  frantically  waving  a  red 
flag.  There  was  another  curve  ahead 
which  prevented  me  seeing  the  obstruc- 
tion, whatever  it  might  be. 

Although  the  men  were  twisting 
breaks  for  dear  life  on  the  roofs  of  the 
rolling  cars,  her  speed  seemed  to  acceler- 
ate, even  after  she  struck  the  rising 
grade.  I  knew  by  the  flagman's  antics 
that  there  wasn't  much  clear  track 
ahead  of  me,  so  I  tried  to  reverse  her. 
Even  with  Danny's  help  I  couldn't  get 
her  past  the  center. 

The  reverse  lever  is  hinged  to  the 
frame  at  its  lower  end.  It  comes  up 
through  a  .slot  in  the  cab  footboard — 
made  a  neat  fit  to  exclude  snow  and  dirt 
— and  describes  an  arc  with  its  upper 
end.  The  reach  rod  imder  the  engine 
is  connected  to  the  lever  by  a  bolt  which, 
in  this  instance,  came  up  through  the 
slot  when  reversing.  Despite  my  rivet- 
ing precautions,  the  nut  had  worked  off 
the  bolt  far  enough  to  prevent  it  passing 
through  the  slot ;  so  there  I  was,  gallop- 
ing into  something,  and  unable  to  re- 
verse. 

A  desecrator  of  the  Sabbath  had 
hauled  two  big  blocks  of  granite  upon 
the  crossing,  dropped  a  wheel,  and 
dumped  his  load  on  my  track.  The 
track  walker  saw  it,  and  it  was  he  who 
flagged  me — not  that  it  mattered  much. 
I  plumped  into  it  in  fine  style,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  with  all  hands  tear- 
ing wildly  at  the  brakes  when  we  passed 
the  station  operator. 

**  Second  class  trains  must  not  exceed 
twenty  miles  per  hour." — Extract  from 
hook  of  rules. 

On  my  return  from  my  enforced 
thirty  day  fishing  trip  I  found  **  the 
hearse,"  as  Danny  had  christened  her, 
in  worse  shape  than  ever.  Nearly  all 
hands  had  had  a  crack  at  her,  making 
one  trip  apiece  and  reporting  sick  on 
their  return.  My  unwarranted  enthu- 
siasm had  evaporated;  she  was  her  own 
sweet  self,  and  caused  me  many  painful 
interviews  with  the  boss. 


One  day  she  stalled  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  hill.  I  sat  under  a  tree, 
relieving  my  mind  according  to  railroad 
usage,  while  Danny  labored  with  the 
fire.  He  put  on  the  blower  and  sat  down 
beside  me,  swearing  he  wouldn't  do  an- 
other stroke  till  she  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  if  she  stood  there  till  dooms- 
day. She  started  when  she  got  good  and 
ready,  and  I  threw  a  stone  at  her,  say- 
ing: 

"  Git  app,  confound  ye !  " 

Danny  approved,  and  commenced  fir- 
ing stones  at  her  as  she  gathered  head- 
way. It  deemed  to  do  her  good,  so,  each 
on  his  own  side,  we  stoned  her  all  the 
way  up  the  hill. 

I  got  aboard  and  called  Danny.  He 
was  standing  on  the  low  bank  with  a 
stone  as  big  as  his  head,  which  he  threw 
with  both  hands  as  she  came  along.  It 
made  that  dent  above  the  check,  slid 
down,  and  wedged  itself  between  check 
and  boiler.  There  came  a  hissing  jet  of 
water  from  behind  the  check,  which 
doubled  in  volume  in  ten  seconds. 

Danny,  his  sooty  face  a  mere  rim 
about  his  white  eyeballs  and  gaping 
mouth,  climbed  into  the  tender.  I 
simply  said,  "  Dump  your  fire,  Dan," 
for  all  the  pumps  on  the  road  wouldn't 
have  kept  water  in  her  with  the  check 
half  off  the  boiler. 

Unique  reports  of  '*  the  hearse  "  no 
longer  aroused  curiosity,  and  as  I  hap- 
pened to  be  solid  with  the  foreman  just 
then,  my  report  that  a  stud  had  given 
out  was  not  questioned. 

A  PROBLEM   FOR  GEOLOGISTS. 

I  was  just  enough  late  for  the  main 
line  connection  to  make  it  interesting. 
The  horse  of  the  fellow  who  flagged  me 
through  River  Street  had  gone  lame, 
and  the  man  favored  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  truck  driver,  with  whom  I 
had  exchanged  civilities  the  day  before, 
backed  up  to  the  curb  before  I  could  get 
by.  The  railroad  being  an  interloper, 
I  was  forced  to  possess  my  soul  in  pa- 
tience until  he  got  his  load  off. 

Trains  were  often  late  at  the  junc- 
tion, but  while  a  mail  line  man  may 
have  a  valid  excuse,  branch  trains  should 
arrive  on  time  and  not  delay  the  traffic 
of  the  road. 

No  finer  night  ever  shone  out  of  the 
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heavens.  The  autumnal  sharpness  was 
grateful  after  the  long,  hot  summer, 
and  the  half  risen  full  moon,  like  the 
golden  portal  of  a  great  tunnel,  lay 
squarely  on  the  track  ahead. 

The  weather  had  cleared  after  a  rainy 
spell,  during  which  the  blue  clay  cuts 
along  the  road  had  given  trouble.  In 
some  places  the  clay  would  melt  like 
brown  sugar  and  drool  all  over  the 
track.  At  others  it  would  peel  off  in 
huge  slices,  and  either  slide  down  or 
topple  over.  In  either  case  it  was  a 
nuisance,  though,  so  far,  no  serious 
damage  had  been  caused  by  it. 

The  country  before  me  was  as  level 
as  a  floor,  so  I  felt  my  hair  pushing  my 
cap  off  when  I  saw  that  either  the  moon 
was  returning  below  the  horizon  or  the 
track  was  rising  ahead  of  me. 

An  engineer's  fingers  will  close  on  the 
throttle  lever,  and  his  elbow  will  begin 
to  straighten,  at  every  unfamiliar  sight. 
If  he  refrains  from  shutting  off,  it  is  by 
an  exercise  of  will  power.  In  this  in- 
stance I  allowed  the  automatic  instinct 
to  prevail.  I  never  shoved  a  plug  in 
quicker  than  I  did  old  Helen's  that 
night,  and  I  turned  on  the  wind  with 
equal  celerity. 

The  moon  was  now  obscured,  and  in 
the  golden  halo  ahead  the  ties  were 
wavering  and  squirming  in  a  most  dis- 
concerting manner.  I  told  the  fireman 
to  jump  as  I  horsed  her  over  into  the 
breeching.  Her  nose  came  up  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  the 
moon  reappeared,  she  pitched  over  the 
crest  and  returned  to  level  track. 

I  got  down  to  look  her  over.  The 
conductor  came  ahead,  and  asked  what 
the  trouble  was.  Passengers  crowded 
the  platforms  and  stuck  their  heads  out 
of  windows,  to  see  what  I  had  stopped 
for.  I  asked  the  conductor  if  he  had  felt 
anything  in  the  train.  He  said  the  smo- 
ker, where  he  had  been  riding,  seemed 
to  stand  almost  on  end  for  a  second  or 
so,  then  to  pitch  over  a  lump,  and  pres- 
ently to  resume  its  normal  position.  We 
looked  back.  The  two  head  coaches  were 
elevated  above  the  others,  which  sloped 
away  from  them  in  either  direction. 
But  they  were  straightening  out  again, 
and  within  thirty  seconds  their  roofs 
had  returned  to  the  usual  perfectly  hor- 
izontal line. 


Of  course  I  was  late  at  the  junction.  I 
was  sent  back  with  the  section  foreman 
to  investigate.  To  my  intense  chagrin, 
I  was  unable  exactly  to  locate  the  place. 
The  country  thereabouts  was  flat  and 
devoid  of  distinguishing  landmarks, 
and  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon 
and  lanterns  we  could  find  no  sign  of 
such  an  upheaval  as  I  had  reported. 

As  a  careful  scrutiny  by  the  section 
men,  next  day,  failed  of  results,  the  en- 
tire train  crew  "walked  the  carpet." 
The  superintendent  wanted  more  ex- 
plicit information  than  that  furnished 
by  the  meager  official  report. 

Under  the  combined  influences  of 
elapsed  time,  the  jeering  remarks  of  all 
hands,  and  the  "  old  man's  "  indignation 
at  the  palpable  thinness  of  the  yarn 
which  he  considered  we  had  foisted 
upon  him,  the  conductor's  memory 
failed.  He  had  thought  at  the  time 
that  something,  he  hardly  knew  what, 
had  happened  to  the  train;  but  he 
guessed  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken. The  brakemen  took  their  cue 
from  him,  and  the  fireman  knew  only 
that  he  had  jumped  by  my  advice,  and 
had  torn  his  new  overalls. 

The  others  dismissed,  the  old  man 
"  set  my  packing  out ''  with  great  sever- 
ity. He  reminded  me  that  while  track 
frequently  slid  off  sidewise,  or  sank,  it 
never  "  riz  up."  He  perorated  with  a 
broad  insinuation  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  the  unpardonable  railroad  sin. 

I  accepted  it  all  with  the  grace  of  a 
man  who  knows  himself  to  be  right, 
though  he  can't  prove  it;  but  at  that 
gratuitous  insult  I  blazed  up.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  raised  in  a  fanatically 
teetotal  section,  and  that  my  inherited 
prejudice  had  stuck  to  me.  Encouraged 
by  his  tolerance,  I  pounded  the  desk  and 
shouted:  "The  track  did  rise;  I  don't 
care  what  anybody  says.  Johnson  saw 
it,  too,  but  finding  you  didn't  believe  it, 
he  hadn't  the  sand  to  say  so,"  and  I 
flounced  haughtily  out. 

Nearly  two  years  later  the  superin- 
tendent was  riding  over  the  branch  on 
the  engine  of  an  excursion  train.  Time . 
had  been  lost  on  the  main  line,  so  he 
went  ahead  to  encourage  the  men  by  his 
presence.  Sam  Billings  had  her  "  down 
among  the  oil  cans  "  and  she  was  ma- 
king good  time.    The  super  Ptood  behind 
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him,  looking  over  his  head  and  watch- 
ing operations  closely. 

In  the  blue  clay  cut  the  engine  sud- 
denly assumed  a  position  of  acute  an^^ 
gularity  with  the  horizon,  the  track 
slipped  and  slewed  under  her  like  slimy 
asphalt  under  a  bicycle,  she  dug  her  nose 
into  it,  and  an  avalanche  of  blue  clay, 
of  about  the  consistency  of  raw  ginger- 
bread, smashed  in  the  cab  windows  and 
smothered  them  from  head  to  foot. 

While  the  work  train  was  hauling  oflE 


the  superfluous  clay,  to  bring  the  track 
back  to  level,  the  roadmaster  went  into  a 
long  dissertation  as  to  what  caused  it. 
The  water  had  percolated  through  crev- 
ices in  the  clay,  which  was  probably 
superimposed  upon  a  stratum  of — 
something  or  other. 

"But,"  I  objected,  "two  years  ago 
you  said  it  was  impossible  for  track  to 
rise  in  this  way;  what  caused  it  to  do  so 
now?  " 

"Water,  water!'' 


The  Thief  of  St.  Loo. 

AN      INCIDBNT      IN       THR       1. 1 P  8       OF      ANTOINB      O'NBII..      HONB8T       MAN. 

BY  MAZO  DE  LA   ROCHE. 


THERE  was  one  man  in  St.  Loo  who 
was  admired  and  envied  above  all 
others,  partly  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
and  partly  because  he  had  the  force  and 
the  bravado  which  command  atten- 
tion. When  he  laughed,  his  was  the 
loudest  laugh  in  the  room;  when  he 
roared  with  anger,  wha  in  all  St.  Loo 
dared  face  him?  This  was  Remi  Leduc, 
landlord  of  Le  Chien  Noir. 

He  could  guide  a  canoe  with  sure  and 
skilful  strokes  through  the  tortuous  and 
deceptive  Riviere  du  Diable;  he  could 
fell  a  tree,  land  a  struggling  maski- 
nonge,  or  make  love  to  a  village  maiden 
with  a  dash,  a  nerve,  a  self  confidence, 
that  were  incomparable.  He  sold  the 
habitants  of  St.  Loo  their  whisky,  their 
tebac^  and  their  opinions.  If  one 
wished  to  clinch  an  argument  in  that 
village  one  said :  "  Remi  Leduc  says  so, 
n'est  ce  pas?  " 

And  his  tavern!  What  could  be 
cheerier  on  a  fierce  winter  night,  when 
the  breath  froze  on  the  lips  and  icicles 
hung  from  the  eaves  of  St.  Loo  like 
hoary  locks  about  an  old  man's  head,  - 
than  the  barroom  of  Le  Chien  Noir, 
with  its  smoky  crimson  curtains  and  its 
red  hot  stove  hissing  under  the  circle 
of  wet  cowhide  boots  that  rested  on  its 
rim,  and  over  all  the  haze  of  smoke  and 
the  aroma  of  steaming  whisky?  Here 
councils  were  held  and  gossip  had  its 
sway ;  chansons  of  the  ax  or  the  paddle 
were  sung;  and  stories  were  told — an- 


cient conies  of  the  old  coureur  de  bois, 
of  his  fights  with  the  Indians,  of  his 
hunts  and  weary  tramps  through  a  snow 
buried  land  after  great  elk  or  moose 
or  the  stately  caribou. 
'  And  when  the  conversation  flagged, 
out  came  Remi  with  his  fiddle,  and 
merry  notes  squeaked  from  its  ragged 
strings  and  danced  like  fairy  motes 
through  the  smoke  flushed  air,  till  the 
men  of  St.  Loo  gaped  at  one  another 
and  laughed  without  reason.  Some- 
times, very  seldom,  a  doleful  wail  crept 
from  the  bow,  and  Remi,  with  his  back 
humped  up  and  his  eyes  staring  into 
space,  scraped  the  shivering  strings  in  a 
joy  of  discord  till  his  hearers  shifted  in 
their  chairs  and  kept  an  eye  on  the  cur- 
tain that  trembled  in  a  draft. 

It  was  then  that  little  Antoine 
listened  with  all  his  might — Antoine 
O'Neil,  great  grandson  of  an  Irish  fur 
trader  who  had  settled  in  Quebec  many 
years  before  and  had  married  Nannette, 
the  prettiest  girl  in  St.  Loo.  In  this 
way  was  a  vagrant  Irish  strain  let  loose 
in  conservative  St.  Loo.  Time,  the 
great  eflfacer,  trampled  out  the  brogue 
and  retouched  and  modified  the  Irish 
features  till  here  was  Antoine,  a  lost  bit 
of  Limerick,  with  no  word  of  English  in 
his  head — nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  boys  of  the  village  but 
a  name — O'Neil — and,  deep  down  in  his 
heart,  a  something  that  made  him  just 
a  little  different. 
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**'  Look  you,  Napoleon,  how  the  little 
O'Neil  stares,"  whispered  Jean  Batiste 
Katte  to  his  neighbor  one  night  when 
Kemi's  violin  was  shedding  staccato 
tears.  "  He  looks  to  me  as  though  he 
sees  the  ghost  of  that  great  grandfather, 
eh?" 

Napoleon  looked  at  the  boy,  who,  with 
his  head  sunk  on  his  chest,  stared  with 
eyes  that  saw  nothing  and  hugged  him- 
self in  a  luxury  of  misery. 

^^  Parbleu! ''  sniggered  Jean  Batiste 
to  Napoleon;  "I  would  give  something 
to  stick  a  pin  in  him !  " 

The  music  stopped,  and  Remi  came 
over  with  his  swaggering  gait. 

"  Come,  tell  us  the  joke,  little 
Batiste,"  he  laughed,  tilting  Batiste  in 
his  chair  like  a  child.  "  What  for  is  that 
sly  smile? '' 

"' Sacrklam^  Remi!"  squealed  Jean 
Batiste;  "you  will  break  me  the  neck! 
Prenez  garde,  will  you?  But  as  to  the 
joke — 1  was  only  laughing  at  the  young 
Antoine,  who  looks  so  sour.  You  ought 
to  turn  him  out,  Remi ;  he  does  not  buy 
whisky,  nor  even  speak.  I  would  not 
have  such  a  kill  joy  in  my  tavern,  non!  " 

"  None  of  your  chicane,  Jean  Batiste," 
said  big  Remi  J^educ.  "  Is  the  land- 
lord of  Le  Chien  Noir  to  pass  the  hat 
for  every  tune  like  a  street  fiddler,  hein? 
It  is  enough  that  Antoine  likes  it.  He 
has  the  understanding,  this  boy.  He 
knows  good  music  when  he  hears  it. 
Remi  I^duc  will  keep  him  here  and  play 
to  him  all  night  if  he  pleases,  and  ask 
him  in  return — nothing!  Have  I  made 
it  dear?" 

Batiste  apologized  with  celerity,  and 
peace  was  restored  in  Le  Chien  Noir. 

''  C  etait  lien  fait,^^  said  the  men  of 
iSt.  Loo,  returning  to  their  pipes.  "  It 
is  good  to  see  that  fellow  Batiste  set  in 
his  place  sometimes.  If  it  were  not  for 
Remi  Leduc  there  would  be  no  living 
with  him  in  the  village." 

And  they  ordered  more  whisky;  and 
Remi's  till  grew  heavier  all  the  time. 

Young  Antoine  was  a  man  in  stature, 
but  he  carried  himself  with  the  careless 
stoop  of  the  boy  whose  life  is  without 
purpose.  He  lounged  with  the  grace- 
less abandon  of  the  half  grown  collie 
that  is  as  yet  unaware  of  its  own  pro- 
portions and  strength.  His  old,  half 
blind  aunt,  who  had  brought  him  up. 


still  kept  him  at  her  side,  fearful  to 
trust  him  with  the  men  in  the  lumber 
camps.  So  in  the  winter  he  hulked 
about  the  village  doing  chores  for  the 
women,  and  frequenting  the  tavern 
when  his  good  aunt  believed  him  safe  in 
bed.  But  Antoine  did  not  go  to  Le 
Chien  Noir  to  mingle  with  the  men  or 
to  drink;  he  went  as  the  stray  dog  seeks 
human  companionship,  because  it  was 
liglit  and  warm  and  noisy,  and  at  home 
it  was  so  quiet,  so  dark,  so  lonely. 

And  then  there  was  the  music.  How 
he  liked  that!  Often  when  he  returned 
home  late  at  night  he  would  seize  the 
old  bellows  and  the  poker,  and  with  his 
back  humped  up  and  his  eyes  staring 
into  space,  he  would  try  to  make  music 
like  that  of  Remi.  He  would  bend  and 
sway  and  scrape  the  iron  on  the  unyield- 
ing wood  till  in  the  glamour  of  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  singing  strings  and 
feared  his  aunt  would  hear. 

A  poker  and  a  piece  of  wood !  Poor 
Antoine! 

But  in  the  summer  it  was  better.  The 
Diable  sang  on  its  weedy  way,  and  its 
banks  were  hung  with  fireplant  and 
sword  fern.  Here  Antoine  caught 
suckers  and  catfish,  and  watched  the 
dappled  water  snakes  slide  in  and 
around  the  water  lily  stems.  Often 
Margot  went  with  him,  and  that  made 
joy  complete.  Margot  was  his  dearest 
friend,  twelve  years  old,  small,  brown, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  doe.  She  was  the 
fairy  princess;  he  was  the  mighty  king. 
She  adored  him  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  listened  with  believing  eyes  when 
Antoine  confided  to  her  the  disjointed 
thoughts  that  were  in  his  rough  brown 
head.  If  they  were  not  quite  clear  to 
her  mind,  she  understood  them  with  the 
greater  understanding  of  sympathy,  and 
never  smiled.  As  for  Antoine,  he  was 
all  chivalry — the  biggest  catfish  was 
hers,  his  best  snake  skin  was  wound 
about  her  hat,  and  was  it  not  Antoine's 
clever  fingers  that  had  made  her  little 
snow  shoes? 

Margot  was  to  be  confirmed  on  Sun- 
day morning;  and  the  night  when  Jean 
Batiste  Ratte  was  set  in  his  place  by 
Remi  Leduc  was  the  Saturday  night 
before.  That  was  why  Antoine  was  so 
sad.  And  it  was  all  on  account  of  a 
string    of    beads.     They    were    in    old 
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Pelletier's  shop  window.  Such  beauties ! 
Thirteen  on  the  string — Margot  had 
counted  them — and  all  as  clear  as 
pearls. 

"  Antoine,"  Margot  had  said,  "  I  feel 
it  in  my  heart  that  if  I  might  wear  that 
dear  necklace  on  the  day  of  my  confir- 
mation, 1e  ban  Dieu  would  bless  me 
specially.  I  had  it  all  in  a  vision  last 
night.  I  saw  myself  standing  before 
the  abbe  all  in  white,  and  around  my 
neck  those  beads  of  old  Pelletier's.  Sud- 
denly an  angel  appeared  like  a  cloud 
above  the  altar  and  whispered,  *  C'est 
bon,  little  Margot,  (fest  bon/  " 

Antoine  regarded  her  with  reverence 
— here  was  no  common  girl  of  St.  Loo. 
He,  too,  had  had  visions. 

"  Be  happy,  then,  Margot,"  he  had 
said  impulsively,  **  for  I  will  get  them 
for  you!" 

And  here  it  was  Saturday  night,  and 
the  beads  were  still  on  their  blue  card 
in  old  Pelletier's  window! 

Armand  Michaud  went;  old  Belanger 
went,  with  his  wooden  leg;  Michel 
Foulette  had  to  be  helped  home;  the 
three  Gosselins,  with  many  sacres  and 
mandiU,  lurched  out;  Napoleon  Poulin 
went,  thinking  ruefully  of  his  young 
wife  at  home;  only  Batiste  and  Antoine 
were  left  with  Remi.  Batiste  was  very 
sleepy;  his  head  was  buried  in  his  arms 
on  the  table  where  he  had  been  playing 
at  dice.  Antoine  felt  stupefied  with 
the  heat  and  smoke. 

Remi  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder. 

"  Look  up,"  he  said. 

Antoine  raised  his  face,  but  could  not 
look  him  in  the  eves. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Remi. 
"  Don't  be  afraid.  Is  it  that  you  want 
something  very  badly?  " 

Antoine,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  hateful 
loneliness  of  his  secret,  gasped  out,  "It's 
money  I  want — money  to  buy  a  string 
of  beads ! " 

Remi  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Saprie,''  be  laughed,  "  you  are  be- 
ginning young,  man  petit!" 

"It's  "not  that,"  said  Antoine;  "it's 
a  special  blessing.  She  had  it  in  a 
vision." 

"  Truly,"  thought  Remi,  "  this  boy's 
Irish  blood  has  gone  to  his  head."  But 
he  said :  "  And  what  is  the  price  of  these 


)>eads  of  magic,  these  pearls  that  are  to 
charm  the  saints?" 

"  Fifty  cents,  nCsieu — thirteen  beads, 
all  as  clear  as  milk,  on  a  silk  string,  and 
the  whole  caught  by  a  gold  clasp  the 
size  of  your  little  finger  nail.  They 
are  on  a  blue  card  in  Pelletier's  shop 
window.  Ah,  you  should  see  them, 
M'sieu  Leduc.  They  are  beautiful !  " 

"  And  you  have  not  fifty  cents?  " 

"  Not  one." 

The  landlord  of  Le  Chien  Noir 
scratched  his  head  and  thoughtfully 
eyed  the  sleeping  Jean  Batiste  Ratte. 
With  his  thumb  he  picked  a  little  tune 
on  the  violin  that  was  tucked  under  his 
arm.  It  was  the  air  of  "  Imheau  »y 
Promene." 

^  Dame!"  he  cried  at  last,  "I  have 
solved  it,  I,  Remi  Leduc;  the  little 
Ratte  shall  pay  for  that  string  of  beads! 
We  shall  teach  him  a  lesson,  then. 
Watch  now  and  do  as  I  say.  Be  sharp, 
or  the  joke  will  be  on  you." 

He  briskly  shook  the  slumbering 
Ratte. 

"Here  you.  Batiste!"  he  shouted. 
"  Wake  up,  my  brave !  Here  is  one  who 
would  have  a  turn  at  the  dice  with  you, 
that  little  kill  joy  whom  you  scoffed  at. 
He  says  he  will  play  you  for  twenty  five 
cents — we  must  begin  modestly,  An- 
toine—see  there  on  the  table,  his 
money ! " 

Antoine  and  Batiste  beheld  the  shi- 
ning quarter  with  equal  amazement. 

"  There,  now,  begin !  Ah,  the  brave 
Jean  Batiste  Ratte  is  afraid,  then,  heinf 
Non?     Play  up,  then!" 

They  picked  up  the  dice  boxes,  and 
Jean  Batiste,  with  drunken  deliberation, 
placed  his  money  on  the  table,  shook  his 
dice,  and  showed  them. 

"  And  you,  Antoine." 

Antoine  did  as  he  was  told. 

"  Yours,"  said  Remi,  with  his  hearty 
laugh,  pushing  the  money  across  to  An- 
toine; "  and  once  again,  boy." 

"  I  shall  beat  him  this  time,  then," 
said  Jean  Batiste,  "  if  you  are  not 
against  me,  Remi." 

"Remi  Leduc  is  against  no  one,** 
said  that  worthy,  his  hand  on  Batiste's 
shoulder. 

They  threw  again,  and  again  Antoine 
was  the  winner. 

"  Fiftv  cents  for  the  bov.     What  do 
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you  think  of  that.  Batiste?  Is  it 
encmgh,  heinf  Or  will  you  play  him 
again?  " 

^^  No  more  for  me,''  said  Jean  Batiste 
ruefully.  "  That  was  to  have  gone  for 
potatoes  for  little  Batiste  and  the  rest 
What  will  my  wife  say?  " 

Bemi  laughed.  ^^  She  will  say  it 
serves  you  right  for  preferring  the  so- 
ciety of  Bemi  Ledue  to  hers,  and  a  chair 
in  Le  Chien  Noir  to  your  own  fireside." 

"  Ah,  but  that  won't  bring  back  the 
potatoes! " 

Jean  Batiste  fumbled  his  toque  and 
prepared  to  go.  "  Good  night,  Antoine. 
Good  night,  Bemi.  I  don't  care  about 
the  money,  mind,  but  you're  always 
against  me.  That's  why  I  can't  win. 
Good  night."  He  was  gone;  they 
heard  his  feet  crunch  the  snow. 

The  man  turned  to  the  boy.  An- 
toine's  eyes  had  the  light  of  achieve- 
ment in  them.  He  could  hardly  wait  to 
thank  Bemi;  he  wanted  to  get  outside 
to  be  alone  with  himself — Antoine 
O'NeU,  owner  of  fifty  cents,  benefactor 
of  Margot,  a  man  at  last!  Had  not 
Bemi  treated  him  as  one?  He  reached 
for  his  toque  and  put  it  on;  he  put  on 
his  red  woolen  mittens  and  pulled  his 
scarf  up.  Bemi  was  poking  the  fire 
now. 

"  Good  by,  M'sieu  Leduc,"  said  An- 
toine. ^  I'm  going  now.  You've  been 
very  good  to  me.  Some  day  I — I 
hope ^" 

But  Bemi  interrupted  him.  "Go, 
then,  little  gambler,  and  buy  your  neck- 
lace, or  old  Pelletier  will  be  closed.  And 
I  say,  tell  la  jmne  princesse  that  next 
time  she  has  a  vision  it  must  not  cost 
more  than  a  ten  cent  piece."  He 
guflfawed  through  a  cloud  of  ashes. 
There  was  not  much  religion  in  Bemi 
Leduc. 

Ouf,  but  it  was  cold  outside!  An- 
toine's  nostrils  seemed  pressed  together, 
and  the  frosty  air  bit  his  cheeks.  A 
dead  sparrow  lay  on  his  path,  frozen 
stiff.  He  ran  lightly  down  the  narrow 
street  with  its  low  roofs  and  snow 
crusted  windows.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  night!  Starlight — ^moonlight — snow- 
light— everything  frozen  solid,  from  the 
dead  sparrow  to  the  old  Diable  chained 
up  for  the  winter.  His  shadow  ran  be- 
fore him,   blue  black,   and  perfect   in 


every  detail,  even  to  the  leather  thongs 
that  fastened  his  moccasing^  He 
danced  and  gyrated  with  it;  and  that 
which  was  Irish  in  him  danced  too, 
seeking  mischief.  Ah,  there  was  old 
Clouthier's  weather  cock,  the  defiant 
target  of  the  boys  of  St.  Loo.  He  had 
never  hit  it  yet.  He  would  try  just  once 
tonight  while  luck  was  with  him.  He 
packed  a  hard  snowball  as  he  ran,  and 
threw  it  running.  Biff  I  Off  snapped 
the  gilded  rooster ! 

"Hooroo!"  yelled  Antoine  in  delight. 
"  Hooroo !  "  And  he  sprang  sprawling 
into  a  snowdrift.  He  rolled  out  laugh- 
ing, feathered  with  white — up  his 
sleeves,  down  his  neck,  in  his  ears.  He 
snatched  a  handful  and  ran  along  eat- 
ing it. 

'''Brrr-oiv!'  That's  the  noise  the 
wolf  makes.  'Bl-are!'  That's  the 
yell  of  the  elk.  *  Lum-de  lum-de  tra-la- 
la  I'    That  is  the  song  of  the  fiddle!  " 

He  was  glad  he  had  broken  that  yel- 
low rooster.  He  didn't  forget  the  day 
that  old  Clouthier  had  pushed  him  in 
the  street  and  called  him  Irish.  He 
would  be  a  sorry  old  Clouthier  when 
he  saw  his  weather  cock  broken. 

Ah,  here  is  the  shop — the  house  of 
magic  pearls !  Waken  up,  old  Pelletier. 
Some  one  \&  knocking  at  your  door! 
Waken  up,  I  say,  for  Antoine  O'Neil  I 
He  comes  to  buy! 

There  was  a  shuffling  inside  the  door, 
and  it  opened  the  width  of  one's  foot. 
Old  Pelletier  peered  out,  one  hand  over 
his  mouth,  for  he  had  bronchitis. 

"Is  it  fire?"  he  wheezed.  "Is  it 
fire  or  the  devil?" 

"Both,"  laughed  the  boy;  "it's  An- 
toine O'Neil."  He  shouldered  his  way 
in  and  closed  the  door.  Old  Pelletier 
hugged  the  stove  pipe;  their  breath 
showed  white  even  in  the  shop. 

"  Be  quick,  now.  What  do  you  want 
with  an  old  man  this  bitter  night?  I 
am  not  afraid,  mind.  I  have  a  double 
barreled  gun  under  the  counter." 

Antoine  smiled  mysteriously. 

"  Tomorrow  is  confirmation  day,  is  it 
not  so,  M'sieu  Pelletier?  " 

"  Mais  ouu     My  toes  are  freezing." 

"  A  necklace  of  beads — ^thirteen  on  a 
silk  string — ^would  they  look  well 
around  the  neck  of  Margot  Paulin,  do 
you  think?  " 
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"  Tres  leau.  PoUssonf  I  shall  cough 
all  night!'' 

"  They  are  in  your  window,  M'sieu 
Pelletier,  next  the  razors  there.  Get 
them,  please." 

This  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter. 
The  beads  were  produced. 

"Fifty  cents?" 

"  Fifty  five." 

Antoine  walked  to  the  door. 

^^Bien!  Fifty,  then;  but  I  make 
nothing  on  them."  Pelletier  handed 
them  across  the  counter. 

Antoine  looked  at  them  lovingly.  He 
ran  his  mittened  fingers  over  them;  he 
brushed  them  across  his  lips  to  feel 
their  smoothness.     He  was  content. 

"  Good  night,  M'sieu  Pelletier,  and 
pleasant  dreams ! " 

"  Good  night,  M'sieu  Madman ! " 

Out  in  the  cold  once  more !  Antoine's 
moccasined  feet  made  a  soft  crunch  in 
the  snow;  the  tassM  on  his  toque  bobbed 
up  and  down  as  he  ran.  Presently  he 
perceived  a  narrow  shaft  of  light  leak- 
ing through  the  broken  shutter  of  a 
cottage.     It  was  the  home  of  Margot. 

"i/e/"  thought  Antoine.  "She  is 
making  ready  for  tomorrow.  I  shall 
peep  in  at  the  window,  and  tomorrow  I 
shall  say  in  a  solemn  voice,  *  Margot,  I 
too,  have  had  a  vision;  in  it  I  saw  you 
with  your  candle  burning  late  at  night, 
that  you  might  admire  your  new  shoes 
when  you  had  better  have  been  at  your 
beads.'"  He  plunged  knee  deep 
through  the  snow  and  crept  to  the  little 
window. 

A  candle,  nearly  burned  out,  was 
standing  on  a  chair,  and  by  it  knelt 
Margot.  Her  head  was  bowed  before  a 
Christ  that  hung  on  the  wall  above  her, 
a  rude  wooden  crucifix  such  as  hang  in 
the  houses  of  the  habitants  of  St.  Loo. 
He  could  not  see  her  face;  it  was 
covered  by  her  hands;  but  he  saw  the 
Foft  bend  of  her  neck  with  the  braid  of 
dark  hair  outlining  it.  The  dull  gray 
of  her  little  gown  melted  into  the  gray 
of  the  walls  and  the  deeper  gray  of  the 
long  shadows  thrown  by  the  feeble 
candle  light.  Her  hands  looked  un- 
earthly white  and  pure.  Her  attitude 
was  one  of  humility  and  supplication. 

Antoine  gazed  with  awe.  "I  spied 
on  her,"  he  thought,  "  and  she  is  with 
the  saints!     I  have  a  string  of  beads 


for  her  in  my  pocket;  she  is  so  pure,  so 
white,  is  it  fit  to  put  about  her  neck?  " 

There  was  a  rain  barrel  frozen  and 
sprung  apart  by  the  window;  he  leaned 
against  it  with  his  face  pressed  to  the 
shutter,  and  thought  it  out.  A  new 
idea  loomed  portentously  in  his  mind. 
He  remembered  what  the  good  cure  had 
said  about  gambling — that  that  which 
was  won  was  stolen  in  reality,  just  as  if 
one  put  his  hand  in  his  neighbor's 
pocket  and  drew  it  out  unseen ! 
.  A  stolen  string  of  beads!  Ah, 
Blessed  Mother !  Thirteen  thefts  about 
the  neck  of  little  Margot !  And  he,  An- 
toine, was  going  to  fasten  them  on! 
Surely  that  Irish  blood  must  be  bad, 
after  all.  A  special  blessing?  A 
special  curse ! 

He  pictured  the  scene  in  the  church ; 
the  holy  father,  the  white  robed,  kneel- 
ing children,  among  them  Margot  with 
that  thing  around  her  neck.  Suddenly 
appears  the  angel,  like  a  cloud ;  he  tears 
the  necklace  from  the  child's  neck  and 
flings  it  at  the  feet  of  Antoine. 

"  Dog  of  an  Irish  thief,"  he  cries, 
"where  are  the  potatoes  of  Jean 
Batiste  Ratte?" 

The  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead, 
the  shutter  trembled  with  the  force  of 
his  sobs.  He  drove  his  heels  into  the 
snow,  and  had  his  fight  out  alone. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
and  that  was  to  take  the  necklace  back. 

Waken  up,  oldiPelletier !  Some  one  is 
knocking  at  your  door!  Waken  up  for 
Antoine  O'Neil !  He  pounded  the  door 
and  shook  it.  Old  Pelletier,  grizzled 
like  an  old  gray  rat,  flung  open  his  door 
in  a  fury. 

"M'sieu  Pelletier "  began  An- 
toine. 

"  Fool,"  he  screamed,  "  do  you  want 
to  spend  your  Sunday  in  the  jail  of  St. 
Loo?  Drunken  idiot  of  an  Irish  grand- 
father, do  you  want  to  be  the  death  of 
me?  Off  from  my  doorstep,  I  say,  or  I 
will  have  you  before  the  cur^!  " 

"M'sieu  Pelletier,  I  want  to  buy 
some  potatoes " 

"  Thousand  devils !  Do  you  think  I 
will  sell  you  potatoes  on  the  Sunday 
morning?     I   have   not   the   desire   to 


commit  that " 

He  got  no  further.     He  was  clutched 
by  the  collar  of  his  flannel  nightshirt 
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and  forced  back  into  the  shop.  His  arm 
struck  a  pail  of  "blackstrap"  oflE  the 
coimter,  and  it  trickled  slowly  across 
the  floor.  A  cat  crawled  from  under 
the  stove  and  began  lapping  it.  An- 
toine  never  stopped  till  old  Pelletier'g 
back  was  against  the  wall  of  his  shop, 
and  he  pini^  him  there  among  the  red 
shirts  and  shawls  that  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  The  firelight  danced  in  his 
frightened  eyes  and  on  the  brass  rings 
in  his  ears. 

^  Ow-ow ! "  gurgled  old  Pelletier. 

^'M'sieu  Pelletier,  will  you  sell  me 
the  potatoes  now?  " . 

"AH  I  have — only  let  me  go!  You 
have  loosened  me  the  head !  I  pray  you, 
M'sieu  O'Neill'' 

Antoine  produced  the  beads  on  their 
blue  card. 

"  It  is  only  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind,"  he  explained.  "I  wish  to  ex- 
change these  for  potatoes  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  cents.  Get  them  for  me  at  once, 
please." 

Old  Pelletier  filled  a  bag  with  alacrity. 
Here  was  a  madman  who  must  be  pro- 
pitiated at  any  cost,  and  although  it  was 
Sunday  morning  he  was  not  taking 
money — only  a  few  paltry  beads.  So 
the  bag  was  filled  and  slung  across  the 
shoulder  of  Antoine.  The  old  man  held 
the  candle  high  above  his  head  to  light 
him  out,  and  watched  him  with  the 
wary  eyes  of  a  weasel.  One  can  never 
tell  what  a  madman  may  do  next.  An- 
toine stepped  in  the  blackstrap  and 
tracked  it  across  the  shop;  his  dark 
figure  filled  the  doorway  for  a  moment 


like  some  horrid  monster  with  a  hump 
on  its  back,  then  was  gone. 

The  bolts  flew  into  place,  and  Pelle- 
tier was  safe. 

Antoine  sneaked  with  stealthy  tread 
to  the  little  white  cottage  of  the  Rattes. 
All  was  dark  there.  The  snow  had 
drifted  window  high  around  the  cabin, 
and  on  etch  side  of  the  narrow  path  it 
was  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders.  He 
set  the  bag  down  and  drew  off  his  mit- 
ten. The  ice  cold  handle  stuck  to 
his  fingers  for  a  moment;  then  he 
pushed  the  door  open  softly. 

There  are  no  bolts  in  the  cottages  of 
St.  Loo. 

" C'est  finiy^  muttered  Antoine,  and 
heaved  in  the  bag  of  potatoes. 

Once  more  the  latch  was  in  its  place. 
Antoine  waved  his  toque  with  joy  to  the 
house  of  Ratte. 

"Fot?d,  Jean  Batiste  Ratte,*'  he  cried, 
"your  potatoes!  Ma'ame  Ratte,  your 
potatoes,  and  the  potatoes  of  all  the 
little  Rattes!  The  friend  of  Margot  is 
no  thief,  he  is  honest  man!  Honest 
Irish  man ! " 

On  the  way  home  he  found  the  frozen 
sparrow,  stiff  winged  and  sunken  eyed. 
He  picked  it  up  lovingly. 

"  Poor  little  bird,"  he  whispered  to  it 
against  his  cheek,  "you  will  sing  no 
more,  but  the  heart  of  Antoine  will  sing 
forever,  because  he  is  honest  man, 
him!" 

The  bellows  and  the  poker  caught  it 
that  night,  you  may  be  sure,  and  An- 
toine made  such  music  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  before. 


GOOD  NIGHT,  BRBEP  DAY. 
So  little  doM,  80  Httle  done* 
And  8MB  oones  8ettiig  of  the  nn. 

So  little  said,  so  little  said, 
And  blue  skies  deepeningf  to  red. 

So  short  a  time  to  backward  gaze — 
The  sky  is  Ailed  with  pnrple  base. 

So  short  a  time  to  kwk  alar— 
The  veil  has  fallen  from  a  star. 

Good  light*  brief  day,  adown  the  dark 
Float  dewy  memories,  and  hark  ! 

To  yo«  aad  me  fair  angels  call 
Beyoad  the  moonlit,  dreamland  wall ; 

And  thoa  with  Time  and  I  with  Sleep 
A  happy,  holy  tryst  shall  keep. 


Garenee  Urmy, 
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BY  JOHN  H.    GIRDNER,  M.D. 

THE  GROSS  RECKLESSNESS  THAT  CIVILIZED  MAN  DISPLAYS  IN  HIS 
EATING,  AND  HIS  URGENT  NEED   OF  A  MORE   SCIENTIFIC    DIET. 


CERTAIN  substances,  derived  from 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
world,  are  absolutely  essential  as  a  part 
of  the  food  that  nourishes  the  human 
body.  We  take  much  into  the  stomach 
as  so  called  food,  both  liquid  and  solid, 
which  is  not  necessary  to  repair  the  loss 
caused  by  the  daily  wear  and  tear,  and 
is  never  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
our  bodily  wants.  The  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  food  which  are  actually 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  and 
which  are  worked  up  by  the  chemis- 
try of  the  human  laboratory  into  that 
mysterious  something  called  vital  force, 
are  known  as  proximate  principles. 

The  lay  reader  may  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  happens  in  the  digestive  tract 
when  food  is  introduced  by  the  following 
homely  illustration.  When  vegetables 
are  brought  in  from  the  garden,  the 
housewife  cuts,  trims,  peels,  the  cabbage, 
beets,  and  potatoes,  cutting  away  and 
casting  out  the  useless  parts,  and  re- 
taining only  so  much  of  each  as  is  suit- 
able for  the  pot.  Something  like  the 
same  thing  happens  when  we  take  food 
into  the  stomach.  That  organ,  together 
with  the  intestinal  glands  and  juices, 
digests,  selects,  absorbs,  and  appropri- 
ates the  necessary  quantity  of  essential 
principles  from  this  mixture — if  we 
have  dined  well,  it  is  a  marvelous  mix- 
ture— and  appropriates  them  to  the 
strengthening  and  rebuilding  of  the 
various  organs.  An  innocent  looking 
beefsteak  lying  on  a  butcher's  block, 
when  passed  through  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory of  the  human  body,  may  furnish 
forth  the  vital  energy  necessary  to  carry 
a  hod,  to  write  an  immortal  poem,  or  to 
commit  a  hideous  murder. 

The  organs  of  digestion,  assimilation, 

and  excretion  have  two  kinds  of  work 

to  do.     They  have  to  select  the  proper 

^ements  from  the  masses  of  food  we 


put  into  the  stomach  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  and  useless  portions  of  the 
food.  Our  prevailing  recklessness  in 
taking  food,  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to 
quantity,  forces  the  animal  organism  to 
work  harder  to  rid  itself  of  what  is  not 
wanted  than  to  appropriate  what  is 
wanted.  The  primary  mistake  which 
man  makes  in  selecting  his  food  is  that 
he  eats  to  please  his  palate  and  taste 
bulbs,  rather  than  to  suit  his  stomach 
and  digestive  organs. 

THE  TYRANNY  OP  THE  PALATE. 

An  actual  calculation  of  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  nourish  the  body 
shows  that  the  compressed  food  tablet 
which  has  been  the  dream  of  scientists 
is  not  so  far  away  or  so  unlikely  of  real- 
ization as  some  may  imagine.  It  will 
come  when  man  has  conquered  his  palate 
and  no  longer  allows  it  to  dictate  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  things  he 
swallows. 

The  palate — that  is,  the  sense  of  taste 
— is  an  absolute  ruler  and  despot  over 
all  the  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  It  practically  holds  over  them 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  long 
suffering  stomach,  for  instance,  is 
obliged  to  receive  whatever  the  palate 
chooses  to  send  it.  Like  all  down  trodden 
subjects,  it  protests  from  time  to  time, 
but  as  a  rule  the  protest  only  results  in 
worse  treatment.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,  the  autocrat  is  dethroned. 
There  may  be  a  stricture  of  the  esopha- 
gus— the  esophagus  is  the  gullet,  the 
passage  in  the  neck  by  which  food  and 
liquor  go  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach 
— and  nothing  can  pass  that  way.  Then 
an  opening  is  made  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall  and  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  silver  tube  is  put  in  per- 
manently, by  means  of  which  the  pa- 
tient takes  nourishment  directly  into  the 
stomach.     The  palate    and    the    taste 
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bulbe  go  out  of  business  so  far  as  select- 
ing food  is  concernecL  The  patient's 
biU  of  fare  is  made  up  with  judgment 
and  common  sense,  with  a  view  solely  to 
its  nourishing  qualities  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  uses  of  the  organism,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  palatability.  Like 
other  autocrats,  the  palate  ceases  to  give 
orders  when  they  are  no  longer  obeyed, 
and  the  "  taste  "  for  food  soon  disap- 
pears. 

People  sometimes  wonder  at  the  long 
and  comfortable  life  enjoyed  by  individ- 
uals fed  in  this  artificial  way,  but  they 
do  not  stop  to  consider  that  in  such  cases 
it  is  possible  to  supply  the  body  with 
scientific  food  instead  of  sentimental 
food,  and  one  health  destroying  element 
is  thus  cut  out  of  the  patient's  life.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  this  artifi- 
cial method  of  taking  food  and  drink 
should  not  be  made  obligatory  as  a 
means  of  reclaiming  drunkards  and 
gluttons.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
it  would  prolong  many  a  Ufe. 

The  proximate  principles — that  is,  the 
chemical  substances  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  included  in  the  food — may  be, 
for  our  present  purpose,  divided  into 
four  classes. 

FOUR  CLASSES  OF  FOOD. 

The  first  class  is  generally  known  as 
the  inorganic  proximate  principle. 
Water — which  forms  seventy  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  human  body — is  the  most 
important  of  this  group;  others  are  the 
salts  of  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  etc., 
which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  bones  and  exist  in  almost  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  We  take  these  sub- 
stances in  water  and  other  liquids,  and  in 
the  salt  we  use  on  meats.  They  also  ex- 
ist in  vegetables ;  this  is  especially  true  of 
iron,  which  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  such  vegetables  as  spinach 
and  strawberries. 

The  second  class  are  called  hydro- 
carbons. Sugar,  starch,  the  oils  and 
fatty  substances  are  representatives  of 
this  group.  These  essentials  are  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  third  class  is  called  albuminoids. 
Eggs,  milk,  meats,  etc.,  are  representa- 
tives of  this  class. 

The  fourth  class  is  the  coloring  mat- 


ier.  It  is  from  this  proximate  principle 
in  the  food  that  the  eyes,  hair,  blood, 
etc.,  derive  their  tints.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  varying  color  of  the  eyes 
and  hair  does  not  depend  on  the  variety 
of  coloring  matter  deposited,  but  upon 
the  amount.  If  nature  had  deposited  a 
little  more  of  the  same  pigment  in  blue 
eyes,  they  would  have  appeared  to  be 
brown;  with  a  little  more  deposited  in 
brown  eyes,  the  individual  would  have 
black  eyes;  and  so  with  the  hair  and 
skin.  The  only  difference  between  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man,  so  far  as  the 
skin  is  concerned,  is  that  there  is  a  little 
more  pigment  in  the  cuticle  of  the  black 
man  than  in  the  white. 

Here  a  valuable  general  truth  may  be 
stated.  It  is  not  the  quantity  we  take 
of  any  one  of  the  proximate  principles, 
or  of  all  of  them — above  a  certain  point 
— that  is  of  consequence  in  nourishing 
the  body;  it  is  the  amount  that  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  system  that  counts. 
A  white  man,  for  instance,  might  take 
a  large  quantity  of  black  pigment  with 
every  meal,  but  his  skin,  eyes,  and  hair 
would  not  grow  any  darker.  He  would 
simply  be  taxing  his  digestive  apparatus 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  this 
superabundance  of  coloring  matter. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  truth 
applies  to  all  the  proximate  principles, 
it  will  be  seen  that  economics  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  dieting  of  an  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  government  of  a  nation, 
and  that  the  human  body,  like  the 
body  politic,  can  be  ruined  by  too  much 
prosperity.  Many  of  the  organic  dis- 
eases that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat 
are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  the  proximate 
principles  in  the  patient's  food,  but  are 
the  result  of  overtaxing  the  vital  organs 
to  get  rid  of  an  over  supply  of  material. 

THE  NEED  OP  SCIENTinC  FEEDING. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  whole  question  of  human 
food,  and  then  reflects  on  the  almost  ab- 
solute lack  of  scientific  thought  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  our  bills  of 
fare,  it  is  simply  astonishing.  Hotels, 
restaurants,  and  private  houses  have 
caterers  and  cooks,  but  they  cater  and 
cook  to  please  and  tickle  the  palate 
alone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  them  ever  so  much  ap  heard 
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of  proximate  principles,  or  knows  the 
iirst  thing  about  the  chemical  essentials 
of  food. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  displayed  in  preparing  food 
for  the  human  system.  Bread  has  been 
called  the  "staff  of  life.'*  It  received 
this  name,  doubtless,  because  the  wheat 
grain  contains  nearly  all  the  essentials 
for  nourishing  the  body.  A  man  could 
live  and  keep  in  fairly  good  condition  on 
bread  alone,  if  it  contained  all  the  proxi- 
mate principles  which  nature  has  stored 
in  the  wheat  grain.  But  such  bread 
happens  to  be  dark  in  color;  so  in  order 
to  remove  this  dark  color,  which  offends 
the  eye,  it  became  fashionable  to  pass 
the  flour  through  a  bolting  cloth,  which 
removes  from  it  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nutritive  properties. 

Many  of  us  may  remember  how,  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  miller  returned  a 
grist  of  wheat,  he  always  put  the 
**  shorts,"  or  "  seconds,"  which  he  had 
bolted  out  of  the  flour,  in  a  separate  bag, 
and  it  was  generally  fed  to  the  cows, 
horses,  or  hogs.  These  animals  got 
the  best  part  of  the  grist.  If  a  dyspeptic 
should  read  these  lines,  I  would  suggest 
to  him  to  see  what  effect  it  will  have  if 
he  gives  up  white  bread  altogether,  and 
uses  gluten  or  brown  bread  instead,  and 
then  walks  three  miles  in  the  open  air 
every  day. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  new  century  will  bring  with  it  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  science — 
and  it  is  or  ought  to  be  a  science— of 
selecting  and  preparing  food.  The  ca- 
terer and  the  cook  of  the  future  are  go- 
ing to  be  very  different,  both  socially  and 
intellectually,  from  those  of  the  past. 
The  cook  has  been  too  long  a  drudge. 
We  select  a  person  to  fill  the  important 
position  of  cook,  not  because  of  his  or 
her  ability  and  character,  but  simply 
because  he  or  she  is  willing  to  perform 
what  is  considered  menial  service. 

Ptomaine  poisoning, of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  caused  by  taking  into  the 
stomach  badly  selected,  badly  cooked,  or 
badly  kept  food.  Ptomaine  poisoning 
is  a  new  term  for  an  old  affection.  It 
used  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
cholera  morbus.  It  causes  the  death 
of  thousands  of  people,  especially  chil- 
dren and  the  very  old,  every  year,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  re- 
cover from  its  attacks.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  read  of  a  whole  company  being 
made  suddenly  ill  from  having  eaten 
bad  food,  served  through  the  careless- 
ness, ignorance,  or  cupidity  of  the  ca- 
terer or  cook.  When  a  doctor  or  drug- 
gist makes  a  mistake,  or,  through  igno- 
rance, supplies  a  mixture  which  causes 
death,  the  law  punishes  him ;  but  cater- 
ers and  cooks  are  not  called  to  account 
for  doing  practically  the  same  thing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  preparing  and 
cooking  human  food  should  not  be  a  dig- 
nified and  scientific  profession,  except 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  and 
fashion  in  the  past  to  consider  cooking 
as  an  occupation  in  which  no  gentleman 
or  lady  could  engage.  Any  useful  occu- 
pation may  be  raised  to  a  plane  of  dignity 
and  honor.  It  is  not  the  occupation 
itself  that  counts,  but  the  intelli- 
gence and  character  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  it.  The  cap  and  apron  of  the 
cook  ought  to  be  as  much  a  badge  of 
respectability  as  the  garb  of  any  other 
profession.  Certainly  there  is  no  more 
useful  occupation  than  cooking,  and 
none  more  in  need  of  having  scientific 
methods  applied  to  it.  As  Owen  Mere- 
dith says  in  "  Lucile  " : 
We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art ; 
We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without 

heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends  ;  we  may  live  without 

books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

We  have  been  called  a  nation  of  dys- 
peptics, and  there  is  unfortunately  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  charge.  No 
doubt  lack  of  care  in  selecting  and  pre- 
paring our  food  has  much  to  do  with  this 
state  of  things. 

Cooking  is  a  profession  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
young  men  fresh  from  college.  Other 
callings  are  overcrowded,  or  amply  sup- 
plied with  trained  workers,  but  cooking 
as  a  scientific  profession  is  an  unculti- 
vated field,  where  both  money  and  repu- 
tation are  to  be  made  by  young  men  of 
energy  who  have  the  proper  scientific 
training.  I  know  of  four  recent  college 
graduates  who  have  adopted  cooking  as 
a  lifework.  They  are  connected  with  a 
large  baking  establishment,  and  already 
their  scientific  methods  are  beginning  to 
show  in  its  improved  products. 
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TOM  WITHSRS*  STRENUOUS  CHASB  AFTER  FORTUNE  AND  A  WIFE. 

BY  ALFRED  STODDART, 


I. 

YOUNG  Withers  had  not  been  a 
glowing  success  in  Wall  Street. 
His  father,  the  senior  partner  of 
Withers  &  Co.,  had  once  entertained 
high  hopes  of  the  young  man's  business 
ability^  but  later  had  almost  despaired  of 
him.  Whenever  a  crisis  occurred,  Tom 
Withers  was  sure  to  be  playing  polo  or 
riding  to  hounds  or  going  to  the  races. 

"  Horses  will  be  your  ruin,  young 
man,"  was  the  stern  prophecy  of  the 
father. 

Tom  replied  that  he  knew  of  no 
pleasanter  way  of  achieving  an  end 
which  seemed  inevitable  in  any  case. 
His  father  grunted,  and  Tom  went  to 
look  at  another  polo  pony. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
Tom  developed  a  sudden,  if  somewhat 
belated,  interest  in  business.  His  father 
smiled  to  himself  grimly,  knowing  the 
reason  thereof,  and  said  nothing. 

'^  The  reason  "  was  a  very  charming 
reason  indeed.  Miss  Marjorie  Rudyers 
was  generally  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  bevy  of  pretty  girls 
which  constituted  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  "  Meadowthorpe  Hunt  Set." 
Moreover,  she  rode,  as  Tom  Withers 
declared,  "like  an  angel" — an  uncon- 
vincing simile — and  as  Tom  could  cer- 
tainly ride,  however  indifferent  his  busi- 
ness abilities  might  be,  they  were  very 
congenial  in  their  tastes. 

But^the  inevitable  "  but  "—Tom 
knew  only  too  well  that  two  could  not 
live  so  cheaply  as  one — at  least,  not  in 
the  Meadowthorpe  set.  His  own  al- 
lowance from  his  father  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  keep  a  hunter  or 
two  and  a'  couple  of  polo  ponies.  How 
to  keep  a  wife  and  the  extra  hunter  or 
so  which  her  happiness  would  call  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  establishment 
which  their  position  demanded,  was  a 
question  which  could  be  solved  but  in 


one  way — his  admission  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Withers  &  Co. 

And  so  he  sat  at  his  desk  at  half  past 
nine  of  a  certain  November  morning, 
surrounded  by  piles  of  letters,  memo- 
randum books,  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  business,  while  from  time  to  time  he 
.  glanced  ruefully  at  a  neatly  paints 
little  card  before  him.  The  card  was  a 
list  of  the  fixtures  of  the  Meadowthorpe 
Hunt  for  the  current  month.  That 
day  the  hounds  were  to  meet  at  the 
kennels,  at  noon.  Tom  sighed.  Mar- 
jorie would  be  there.  Jackpot,  his  best 
hunter,  would  be  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Ihe  10 :45  train.  -But  he — he  would  not 
be  there. 

They  were  short  handed  at  the  office. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  graceful 
submission,  a  telegram  to  Marjorie,  and 
the  quotation  board  to  watch,  the  mo- 
notonous click  of  the  "  ticker  "  to  hear. 

But  the  ticker  is  not  always  monoto- 
nous. When  the  stock  exchange  opened 
at  ten  o'clock  the  very  first  quotation 
told  a  story  which  made  "  the  street  " 
hold  its  breath.  As  the  market  pro- 
ceeded to  work  itself  up  into  a  con- 
dition bordering  upon  frenzy,  the 
rumors  of  the  day  before  took  definite 
shape,  and  it  was  known  that  there  was 
a  corner  in  D.  N.  &  W. 

The  panic  stricken  bears  rushed 
hither  and  thither  in  a  wild  effort  to 
"  cover."  A  security  which  had  slowly 
mounted  in  ten  years  from  the  bank- 
rupt price  of  twenty  dollars  a  share  to 
eighty  dollars  suddenly  advanced  in 
ten  minutes  to  three  times  that  value. 
Daring  speculators  had  sold  thousands 
of  shares  **  short."  The  bulls  were  in 
possession.  The  rest  of  the  market 
suffered  something  very  like  a  panic. 
Small  speculators  were  "  wiped  out  "  by 
thousands.  It  was  evident  that  the 
owner  of  D.  N.  k  W.  shares  that  day 
might  obtain  almost  any  price  he  chose 
to  ask  for  them. 
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In  the  office  of  Withers  &  Co.,  per- 
haps the  coolest  and  most  collected  per- 
son was  Mr.  Withers,  the  head  of  the 
house.  Tom  was  surprised  therefore 
when  his  father  rushed  out  of  his  pri- 
vate office  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Tom !  Tom !  Do  you  know  where 
Dick  Bradhury  is  today?" 

"  Hunting  his  hounds,"  Tom  an- 
swered. "1  don't  believe  Dick  has 
missed  a  fixture  these  dozen  years." 

"  Well,  he'll  miss  something  today  if 
we  can't  get  hold  of  him." 

"Has  he  any  D.  N.  &  W.?"  asked 
Tom  with  a  smile. 

"He  has  a  thousand  shares,  and 
they're  worth  just  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  this  minute — 
or  they  would  be  if  he  weren't  fooling 
around  with  a  pack  of  nasty  dogs  and  a 
lot  of  idiots  like  himself — and  you! " 

Tom  looked  at  his  watch,  grabbed  his 
hat,  and  started  for  the  door  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him. 

"  No  use  telegraphing,"  shouted  his 
father.  "  The  wire's  in  trouble,  and 
we  can't  get  Meadowthorpe." 

"Bother  telegraphing!"  Tom  called. 
"  I'm  going  after  him." 

Hailing  a  cab,  he  was  driven  to  the 
ferry  as  fast  as  a  promise  of  three  times 
the  fare  would  take  him.  The  ferry 
boat  was  exasperatingly  slow,  but  on  the 
other  side  he  found  waiting  him  the 
special  engine  and  car  he  had  bespoken 
from,  the  New  York  shore.  In  another 
minute  he  was  speeding  towards 
Meadowthorpe  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

With  a  final  shriek  from  the  whistle, 
a  quiver  and  a  sudden  jerk,  the  special 
drew  up  at  Meadowthorpe,  and  Tom's 
eyes  lighted  with  joy.  Jackpot  was 
standing  tied  to  a  hitching  post  outside 
the  tavern  door,  unblanketed  and  neg- 
lected. Tom  would  have  discharged 
Jordan  for  his  carelessness  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. As  it  was,  however,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  saddle  and  was 
half  a  mile  down  the  Meadowthorpe 
pike  before  his  astonished  groom  dis- 
covered the  kidnapping. 

II. 

Thc  kennels  were  two  miles  from 
Meadowthorpe.  It  was  now  ten  min- 
utes past  twelve,  and  Bradbury  gave  no 


man  more  than  fifteen  minutes  "law." 
Jackpot  extended  himself  into  a  sweep- 
ing gallop  a^ong  the  grassy  edge  of  the 
pike.  He  w^  a  handsome  chestnut,  as 
near  thoroughbred  as  any  man  wants  to 
ride  across  country,  with  the  powerful 
quarters  and  abundance  of  strong  flat 
bone  which  only  the  well  bred  can  boast. 
His  lean  head,  with  its  one  small  blaze 
of  white,  was  thrown  well  up,  his  fine 
nostrils  quivered  with  delight.  He 
knew  the  touch  of  Tom's  light  hand  on 
his  bridle  rein,  knew  the  firm  pressure 
of  his  rider's  knee  on  his  saddle  flap; 
felt  that  a  race  was  on. 

At  the  blacksmith  shop  Tom  left  the 
turnpike.  Two  minutes  later  he  gal- 
loped into  the  club  grounds,  to  find  the 
place  almost  deserted.  There  was  no 
sign  of  hounds,  huntsman,  M.  F.  H., 
or  "  field." 

"  They  found  in  Smither's  woods,  half 
a  mile  over  yonder,"  said  the  kennel- 
man,  the  only  human  being  in  sight, 
indicating  the  direction  by  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb.  "  They've  gone  away  this  ten 
minutes.   You'll  hardly  catch  'em." 

"Perhaps  not,"  cried  Tom,  as  he  put 
Jackpot  at  a  low  fence  into  the  road 
again ;  "  but  I'll  try  blamed  hard  I  " 
And  again  the  chestnut  flew  along  the 
soft  dirt  road  in  his  swinging  stride. 

"They're  headin'  for  the  Barrens!" 
cried  a  countryman  in  a  hay  wagon  to 
Tom  as  the  latter  galloped  past. 

"'  Thank  you!  "  shouted  the  latter  as 
Jackpot  carried  him  out  of  ear  shot. 

"  Seen  the  hounds?"  he  cried  to  an 
aged  farmer  a  few  minutes  later,  not 
wishing  to  override  the  trail.  The  an- 
cient rustic,  who  was  shocking  corn, 
stopped  his  work  and  assumed  a  medi- 
tative attitude. 

"  Seen  what?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  The  hounds — the  hunt !  "  repeated 
Tom  impatiently. 

"  Oh !  "  cried  the  man,  a  light  dawn- 
ing on  him.  "You  mean  them  fox 
dogs?" 

Shades  of  Beckford  and  John  Jor- 
rocks !  What  would  Bradbury  have  said 
if  he  had  heard  his  favorites  called  "  fox 
dogs"?  But  information  was  what  Tom 
was  seeking,  so  he  nodded  his  head. 

"  Yes,  yes!  Have  you  seen  'em?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  farmer  slowly. 
"I  seen  'em." 
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*' Well,  hurry  up!  Which  way  did  thev 
go?' 

"  They  didn't  go  any  ways.  I  seen 
"em  over  to  the  kennels  last  Sunday 
week/' 

Jackpot  winced  at  the  impatient  dig 
from  Tom's  spur.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  double  on  his  tracks.  A 
glance  at  his  watch  showed  that  it 
wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  one  o'clock. 
He  set  off  at  a  smart  canter  for  the 
kennels  again. 

Suddenly  a  faint  sound  came  to  his 
ears.  Jackpot,  too,  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  Tom  was  convinced. 

"Well,  here  goes  for  the  Barrens!" 
he  said.  He  turned  Jackpot's  head  and 
put  him  at  the  fence.  The  chestnut 
was  not  yet  showing  fatigue  in  spite  of 
the  grueling  gallop  Tom  had  given  him, 
and  now,  with  the  distant  cry  of  the 
pack  in  his  ears  and  a  fence  before  him, 
he  started  as  fresh  as  though  he  had  just 
come  from  the  stable. 

Tom  patted  the  horse's  shoulder. 
Jackpot  laid  back  his  ears,  not  viciously, 
but  as  if  to  show  his  appreciation.  They 
were  crossing  the  country,  fences, 
brooks,  meadow,  and  hillside  in  that 
long,  sweeping  gallop  which  no  horse 
but  one  nearly  thoroughbred  possesses, 
taking  most  of  the  obstacles  in  his 
stride,  and  negotiating  the  more  for- 
midable places  as  easily  as  "  handing  a 
lady  out  of  a  carriage." 

Then  Tom's  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
of  delight  as  an  unmistakable  red  coat 
came  into  plain  view.  At  last  he  had 
fallen  in  with  the  field.  It  proved  to 
be  old  Henderson,  however,  who  never 
jumped,  and  rarely  got  within  a  mile  of 
the  hounds.  But  Henderson  was  pound- 
ing vigorously  along  a  lane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  Tom  had  come, 
and  in  answer  to  Tom's  inquiry  he 
pointed  straight  ahead  with  his  hunting 
crop.  So  Tom  followed  suit,  and  Jack- 
pot soon  sailed  away  from  Henderson's 
lumbering  cob. 

Presently  he  came  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  **  road  brigade."  The 
hounds  were  almost  directly  ahead,  and 
as  he  reached  the  next  hilltop  he  came 
into  full  view  of  them,  running  heads 
down  and  sterns  up,  on  a  warm  scent. 
dose  behind  them  was  the  hard  ri- 
.ding  contingent,  and  well  up  to  the  fore, 
Sm 


in  the  same  field  with  his  hounds,  as 
usual,  was  Bradbury,  riding  his  flea 
bitten,  gray  mare,  Mamselle. 

Then  Tom  knew  he  would  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him,  for  the  fox  was 
fresh  and  lusty.  He  was  heading  for 
the  Barrens,  still  six  miles  away,  and 
Bradbury's  mare  was  one  of  the  fastest 
and  best  in  the  hunt. 

He  steadied  Jackpot's  head,  took  a 
four  railed  fence  out  of  the  road,  in  full 
view  of  the  road  brigade,  and  to  its  evi- 
dent consternation,  and,  settling  down 
in  his  saddle,  prepared  to  ride  the 
steeplechase  of  his  life.  It  was  now  half 
past  one.  Hounds  were  carrying  them 
as  fast  as  horses  could  gallop  directly 
away  from  the  nearest  telegraph  station, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  princely  fortune 
depended  upon  his  catching  Bradbury 
and  getting  his  authority  to  sell  before 
the  market  "  broke." 

Jackpot  was  tiring  rapidly,  but  Tom 
rode  him  as  he  had  never  ridden  a  horse 
before,  saving  him  at  every  point,  sup- 
porting him  with  his  bridle  hand  as  he 
had  heard  of  heavyweights  doing,  and 
at  the  same  time  urging  him  to  exert  all 
the  speed  he  possessed. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  he  overtook  the 
speeding  group  of  horsemen.  There 
was  Ralph  Goring  on  his  favorite  bay; 
Dick  Middleton  and  his  wife;  and  Mar- 
jorie  Rudyers  on  her  little  iron  gray, 
going  as  freely  and  as  smoothly  as  a 
swallow  swims  through  the  air.  Tom 
had  only  time  for  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

They  were  now  but  two  miles  from 
the  Barrens,  and  Bradbury  was  two 
fields  ahead.  Only  Tim,  the  huntsman, 
and  one  of  the  whips  were  up  with  him. 

Tom  again  stroked  Jackpot.  "If 
only  you  knew  how  I  hated  to  do  it !  "  he 
said ;  "  but  we've  got  to  go  hard  today, 
old  man ! " 

Bravely  the  gallant  horse  struggled 
on.  He  rapped  the  next  fence  badly — 
a  stifl"  post  and  a  rail — but  Tom  pulled 
him  up  sharply  and  no  time  was  lost. 
Mamselle  was  taking  her  fences  as 
easily  as  if  she  were  just  out  for  a  little 
exercise. 

Tom  tried  shouting,  but  he  could  not 
make  Bradbury  hear.  Then  came  a 
stone  wall,  and  Jackpot  cleared  it  in 
good  style.  Tom  felt,  with  sudden 
alarm,  a  decided  beating  of  the  eood 
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BRADBURY    PULLED    A    NOTEBOOK    OUT    OP    HIS    POCKET,    TORK    OUT    A    SHEET,   AND    SCRIBBLED    A 
MESSAGE    UPON    IT   WITH   A    LEAD   PENCIL. 

horse's  heart,   and   he   knew  that    the  state  of  things,  succeeded  in  getting  the 

unequal  race  could  not  last  much  longer,  master  to  turn  his  head. 

'^Bradbury I    Bradbury!"  he  yelled,  Tom  signaled  desperately  to  the  lat- 

and  Jenkins,  the  first  whij),  seeing  the  ter,  and  Bradbury  droppedj^ack  reJuc- 
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tantly,  just  as  Jackpof  s  limbs  began  to 
tremble  in  a  manner  which  foretold  his 
immediate  collapse. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom?  "  cried  the 
M.  R  H.     "Any  one  dead?" 

"  No/'  answered  Tom,  gazing  ruefully 
at  his  suffering  horse ;  *'  but  there's  a 
corner  in  D.  N.  &  W.,  and  you  can  clear 
half  a  million  if  you  sell !  " 

"  Is  that  what  you  called  me  off  my 
fox  for?"  shouted  the  master. 

"  Of  course !  Don't  you  want  the  half 
million?" 

"I  want  that  fox!  "  The  rest  of  the 
field  had  gone  thundering  past,  all  but 
Marjorie,  who  had  pulled  up  with  her 
eyes  on  Jackpot.  Bradbury  turned  the 
gray  mare's  head. 

"Well,"  shouted  Tom,  "where  are 
you  going?  " 

"  After  the  hounds,"  answered  Brad- 
bury. 

"But  the  stock — don't  vou  want  to 
sell?" 

"Yes,  here!"  Bradbury  pulled  a 
notebook  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  out  a 
sheet,  and  scribbled  a  message  upon  it 
with  a  lead  pencil. 

Withers  &  Co.,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Sell  1,000  D.  N.  &  W.  at  yoar  own  discretion. 

Bradbury. 

He  handed  the  paper  to  Jenkins  and 
told  him  to  ride  with  it  to  Cedarbrook 
station,  some  five  miles  distant,  there 


to  telegraph  the  order  to  the  brokers  in 
New  York. 

"  Now,"   he    said,    "  let's    finish    our 


run! 


But  there  was  no  more  fox  hunting 
that  day  for  either  Marjorie  or  Tom. 
They  walked  poor  Jackpot  to  the  near- 
est farm,  where  they  stayed  until  he 
had  a  comforting  hot  mash  and  a  clean 
bed  of  straw;  then  with  Marjorie  on  her 
iron  gray  and  Tom  walking  by  her  side, 
they  turned  their  heads  towards  home. 

Meanwhile,  Bradbury's  telegram  had 
reached  the  offices  of  Withers  &  Co., 
and  old  Mr.  Withers  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  horsemanship  after  all  had  its 
uses,  and  that  Tom  should  have  his  part- 
nership on  the  first  of  the  year. 

As  for  Bradbury,  he  was  a  very  well 
pleased  M.  F.  H.  that  night,  for  not  only 
had  his  hounds  killed  their  fox  in  rare 
style,  but  his  bank  account  was  some  six 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars  to 
the  good  by  the  day's  work.  When  Tom 
and  Marjorie  were  married  early  in  the 
spring,  his  wedding  gift  was  the  title 
deed  to  one  of  the  prettiest  and  jolliest 
little  country  places  within  ten  miles 
of  Meadowthorpe.  In  four  loose  boxes 
in  the  stable  were  three  of  the  best 
hunters  Bradbury  could  buy  in  Vir- 
ginia. Their  names  were  fastened  to 
the  door?  of  the  boxes—"  D,"  "  N," 
and  "  W." 


EXTRAVAGANZA. 

Were  I  the  sun  that  shines  for  you 

Betwixt  your  arbor  screens, 
rd  fill  with  autumn  wines  for  you 

The  grapes  that  summer  greens. 

I'd  turn  your  pippins  gold  for  you 

Ere  fierce  July  had  fled, 
And  bid  the  rose  unfold  for  you 

In  May  its  richest  red. 

Were  I  the  moon  that  beams  for  you, 
Fd  quench  the  unwilling  stars, 

And  flower  the  night  with  dreams  for  you 
Like  silvery  nenuphars. 

But  ere  my  light  should  break  from  you, 
As  heavenward  larks  upsoared. 

With  silvery  showers  Fd  make  from  you 
The  Danae  I  adored  U 
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Archbishop  Farley. 

The  late  Archbishop  Corrigan's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  New  York,  in  taking 
up  the  reins  of  government,  will  find 
himself  in  as  lofty  a  position  as  can  be 
found  in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  He 
was  both  elected  and  appointed  to  the 
headship  of  the  diocese,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  in  all  Christen- 
dom. The  bishops  and  clergy  gave  him 
by  vote  the  first  place  on  the  list  of 
priests  sent  to  Rome  for  consideration ; 
the  venerable  cardinals  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  character  and  fitness  of  the 
candidates  chose  him  for  archbishop; 
and  the  Pope  ratified  their  choice.  At 
any  time  before  the  year  is  out  the  for- 
malities will  be  completed,  and  John 
Farley  will  take  possession  of  the  great 
see  as  its  fourth  archbishop. 

There  is  much  speculation  in  church 
circles  as  to  the  use  he  will  make  of  his 
great  opportunity.  Hitherto  he  has 
kept  out  of  the  public  eye  quil#  as  much 
as  the  late  Dr.  Corrigan,  though  in  a 


different  way,  and  probably  from  a  dif- 
ferent motive.  The  late  archbishop 
shunned  publicity  from  personal  dis- 
taste, and  did  not  esteem  such  church- 
men as  sought  it  on  any  ground.  Nat- 
urally his  counselors  respected  his 
prejudices  in  this  matter,  and  cultivated 
proper  reserve  towards  the  public.  It 
has  always  been  a  question,  however, 
whether  this  reserve  was  not  carried  too 
far;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
new  archbishop  will  take  the  middle 
course  of  neither  courting  nor  avoiding 
publicity. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  or .  thereabouts, 
Archbishop  Farley  is  a  handsome  man, 
ruddy  of  cheek,  silver  haired,  affable, 
calm,  refined.  In  the  days  of  his  ob- 
scurity a  critic  would  have  regretted 
his  lack  of  height,  but  that  defect  has 
disappeared  with  his  elevation  to  the 
throne.  The  tallest  ecclesiastics  here- 
after will  look  short  in  his  august  com- 
pany. 

His  training  has  been  long  and  thor- 
ough.    He  has  held  all  the  official  posi- 
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tions  in  turn,  from  that  of  secretary  to 
Cardinal  McCloskey  up  to  that  of  aux- 
iliary bishop  to  Dr.  Corrigan. 

The  clergy  of  the  East  are  dubious 
as  to  what  complexion  Dr.  Farley  may 
give  his  policy.  Many  would  like  to  see 
him  revive  the  Hughes  traditions,  and 
play  again  the  part  of  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York;  such  a  part 
as  Archbishop  Ireland  """^  —  ^^ 
(Jiuaid,  Cardinal  Gibbc 
^'aughan   in    London, 
eminent  prelates   thn 
world  have  played  eac 
way  with  good  results 
ion  is  pretty  general  tl 
bishop  of  New  Y'ork  s 
dumb  on  the  great  que 
day,  and  should  speak 
j)le  effectively  on  prop 
At  times,  too,  he  shoi 
his   country.     The   vc 
York's  archbishop   ha 
home,  and  reaches  ver 

It  is  much  to  his  c 
a    difficult    career   of 
three  decades  Dr.  Farl 
no     enemies    and     h 
friends.     When    he   t 
possession  of  his  see,  i 
ates  of  the  country  g 
cathedral  to  do  him 
will  be  absent  from  na 
difference  or  of  polic] 
eral  feeling  towards 
Archbishop  Farley 
is  friendly.  His  ca- 
reer on  its  positive 
side  seems  to  have 
given    no    offense. 
He  has  been  a  be- 
liever  in    progress 
with  harmony,  and 
while    positive     in 
his  convictions,  he 
has    been     neither 
stubborn  nor  hasty 
in     acting     upon 
them.    He  is  a  very 
good  judge  of  men 
— a   quality   which 
he  owes  in  great  part  to  his  readiness  to 
receive  all  and  to  learn  from  all. 

He  has  trained  for  his  high  position 
from  the  ranks,  and  has  arrived  at  emi- 
nence after  a  long  experience  among  all 
classes  of  men.     He  will  make  a  grace- 


ful and  emphatic  figure  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  American  metropolis  for 
the  vears  that  mav  remain  to  him. 


-  To  the  Dead  of  '98. 

As   the   war  with   Spain   passes   into 
history,    it    is    imperishably    commem- 
orated   in    monuments    to    those 
...u_  £..^^  i?__  ^heir  country  in  that 

cntous  struggle.  Of 
Is  perhaps  the  most 
I  tall  column  that 
}  To\v§  of  graves  in 
ional  cemetery  at 
re  rest  several  hun- 
>  lost  their  lives  in 
ewhere  during  the 
898.  The  shaft  was 
National  Society  of 
s,  and  was  unveiled 
President  Roosevelt 
:e  of  a  very  large 
oldiers,  veterans  of 
iterested  spectators, 
nificant  coincidence 
ition  of  the  Arling- 
took  place  just  one 
t  on  which,  as  the 
in  his  address,  "  the 
'  Cuba  took  its  place 
tions  of  the  world 
he  work  of  the  men 
eir  comrades  in  '98." 


THE    MONUMENT   T(»    THE     MEN    WHO    FELL    IN   THE 

WAR     WITH     SPAIN,     ERECTED     IN      ARLINGTON 

CEMETERY    BY   THE    NATIONAL   SOCIETY   OF 

COLONIAL    OAMES. 
From  a  photograph  hy  Clttuditist,   M'ashifigton. 


The  Krupp- 
halle. 

In  the  Indus- 
trial Exposition 
held  this  summer 
at  DUsseldorf,  in 
Germany,  the 
most  interesting 
exhibit  was  the 
Krupphalle,  or 
building  con- 
structed to  rep- 
resent the  work 
of  the  great 
Krupp  firm  of 
ship  builders,  gun  manufacturers,  and 
fort  constructors.  This  immense  hall 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  battleship, 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
breadth.    It  contained  specimens  of  all 
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-THE   COUNT   OP    TURIN    AND    MRN    OF    HIS    REGIUENT   TRAINING   THEIR 
HORSES  IN   FORDING   RIVERS. 


kinds  of  work  turned  out  by  the  greatest 
factory  in  Europe. 

The  firm  of  Krupp  was  founded  by 
l*eter  Friedrieh  Krupp  in  1810,  when  he 
was  only  twenty  three  years  of  age. 
His  early  death  in  IS2G  left  the  burden 
of  the  growing  business  upon  his  son 
Alfred,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  old. 
Under  Alfred  Krupp  the  works  have 
developed  until  today  the  firm  employs 
forty  three  tliousand  workers,  dis- 
tributes a  million  dollars  yearly  in  sick 
benefits  and  old  age  pensions,  and  pos- 
sesses five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  nine  dwellings  reserved  for  em- 
ployees. 


In  the  exhibit  at  Diisseldorf  were  in- 
cluded the  latest  developments  in  elec- 
trical science  known  to  Germans,  mostly 
applied  to  war  ships.  In  the  naval 
section  were  all  kinds  of  marine  steam 
boilers,  steam  pumps,  steam  and  elec- 
trical ventilation  plants,  high  power, 
triple  expansion,  and  compound  engines 
adapted  to  the  driving  of  torpedo  boats 
at  great  speed. 

Guns,  gun  carriages,  shells,  armor 
plate,  and  models  of  modern  forts 
littered  the  floor,  while  a  group  of  gi- 
gantic steel  bow,  stern,  and  rudder  posts 
demonstrated  the  development  in  the 
dimension  of  ocean  liners. 


THE  COUNT   OF  TURIN    SWIMMING    WITH    HIS   HORSE — THK    COUNT   IS    A   SON   OF   THE    LATE   DUKE   OP 
AOSTA,    AND   A   FIRST  COUSIN   OF  THE   KING  OF   ITALY. 
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MISS  SUSAN  QUAY, 


WHO  IS  TO   CHRISTEN    THE   ARMORED  CRriSER   PENNSYLVANIA— MISS   QUAY   IS 
A   DAUGHTER   OF    SENATOR   QUAY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Front  a  photograph  hy   Bish(^f>,  S,itt<iu%ky 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH   AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— SIR  MICHAEL  HERBERT  WITH  HIS  TWO  SONS 

AT  WILTON  HOUSE,  THE  FAMILY  SEAT  OF  HIS  BROTHER,  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKR 

From  a  photograth  by  Russell,  Londim. 


As  an  exhibit  of  death  dealing  devices 
the  Kriipphalle  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
surpassed,  yet  was  it  all  the  work  of  a 
single  firm. 


A  New  American  Warship. 

Miss  Elsie  ^laeoniber,  x)f  Des  Moines, 
whose  portrait  apj)ears  on  page  204,  was 
selected,  as  a  typical  daughter  of  Iowa, 
to  perforin  for  tlie  cruiser  named  after 


her  native  city  the  time  honored  cere- 
mony without  which  no  man  of  war 
could  be  auspiciously  launched. 

Though  not  strong  enough  for  the 
fighting  line  in  a  great  sea  battle,  the 
Des  Moines  will  be  a  useful  addition  to 
the  United  States  Xavy.  She  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  sort  of  work  that 
our  sailors  have  had  to  do  since  our  ac- 
quisition of  island  dependencies  in  the 
tropics.     She  can  steam  f|ir  and  fairly 
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fast;   sixteen    knots   is    to   be    her   top  so    that    she    can    enter    eoniparatively 

speed,    and    ten    thousand    miles    her  shallow  harbors  and  rivers.    Her  hull  is 

'*  radius  " — that  is,  the  distance  she  can  sheathed  with  copper,  as  a  preventive 

make  without  recoaling.     She  will  not  of  the  marine  growths  so  fatal  to  the 

draw  more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water,  speed  of  steel  vessels  stationed  in  tropi- 


MME.   MONCHEUR,  WIFE   OP  THE   RECENTLY    APPOINTED   BELGIAN    MINISTER  TO  THE   UMTEI>   STATES,  AND 

DAUGHTER   OF   GENERAL   POWELL    CLAYTON,    UNITED   STATES    AMBASSADOR   TO   MEXICO. 

From  a  cotyrighted  photograph  by  Clinedifut,    Ifashington. 
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MISS    ELSIE    MACOMBER,    OF    DES    MOINES,     WHO    ON    SEPTEMBER    20    CHRISTENED 

THE   PROTECTED   CRUISER   NAMED   AFTER   THE  CAPITAL  CITY   OF  IOWA. 

From  a  thoiopraph  bv   Webster,  Des  Moines. 
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THE    ARROW,   THE   FA8TKST   VESSEL   AFU)AT,   STEAMING   AT  THE   RATE   OF    FORTY    FIVE    MILKS   AN    HOUR 

DURING    HER   TRIAL   ON   SEPTEMBER   6. 
From  a  co^righud  /  ':otograph  by  Hemtnent,  Xerv   )  ork. 


cal  waters.  Her  quarters  for  officers 
and  crew  are  large  and  airy,  and  she  will 
have  every  possible  appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  her  men. 

She  is  a  ship  of  thirty  one  hundred 
tons'  displacement  and  forty  seven 
hundred  horse  power,  and  her  ten  rapid 
fire  guns  of  live  inch  caliber — with 
American  gunners  behind  them — will 
enable  her  to  fight  anything  of  her  size 
afloat.  She  has  no  armor,  and  will 
figure  in  the  navy  list  as  a  second' class 
protected  cruiser. 

A  less  pleasing  fact  in  connection 
with  the  Des  Moines  is  the  long  delay  in 
her  construction.  She  is  one  of  a  class 
of  six  vessels  authorized  by  (^ongress  in 
1899,  and  contracted  for  in  December 
of  that  year,  to  be  completed  in  eigh- 
teen months.  It  took  thirty  three  to 
get  her  ready  for  launching,  and  she  is 
not  likely  to  be  completed,  armed,  and 
put  into  commission  before  next  sum- 
mer. It  may  partially  excuse  her  con- 
tractors, but  it  can  scarcely  reassure  the 
patriotic  American,  when  it  is  added 
that  three  other  ships  of  the  sextet  are 
considerably  behind  the  Des  Moines, 
and  that  there  has  been  similar  delay  in 
every  yard  that  is  at  work  for  the 
Fnited  States  government.  In  a  re- 
cent monthly  report  Rear  Admiral 
Bowles,  head  of  the  construction 
bureau,  pointed  out  that  not  a  single 
vessel  now  under  contract  for  the  navy 
is  less  than  twelve  months  behindhand, 
while  there  are  craft  due  more  than 
three  years  ago  and  still  undelivered. 

Such    a    situation    is    positively    dis- 


creditable and  dis([uicting — none  the 
less  so  because,  on  its  present  estab- 
lishment, the  navy  could  not  provide 
crews  for  the  new  vessels  if  it  had  thorn. 

The   Swiftest   Steamship  Afloat. 

A  develo])ment  of  yachting  industry  is 
the  building  of  record  breaking  steam 
vessels.  For  long  the  steam  yacht  has 
depended  upon  its  comfort  for  its  popu- 
larity, and  owners  have  striven  rather 
to  increase  the  capacity  than  the  speed 
of  their  vessels.  I'he  absence  of  races 
for  steam  vessels,  and  the  consequent 
dearth  of  competition  in  speed,  have 
maintained  the  steam  yacht  as  a  house 
boat  rather  than  a  record  breaker. 

With  recent  times  the  hunger  for 
novelty  has  sought  satisfaction  in  the 
construction  of  steam  driven  fliers.  The 
Arrow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint  of  New  York,  is  the  queen  of  her 
class,  the  fleetest  steamship  afloat.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  on  the 
water  line,  with  an  extreme  beam  of 
twelve  feet  and  a  half,  she  has  been 
built  for  speed  and  for  little  else  than 
speed.  That  she  attained  her  object  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  her  trial  on  Sep- 
tember fi,  when  she  traveled  a  nautical 
mile  in  one  minute  and  thirty  two  sec- 
onds— a  sjH'cd  equal  to  forty  ^\(}  land 
miles  an  hour. 

The  Arrow  is  an  ingeniously  designed 
speed  machine,  built  to  beat  the  world, 
and  in  these  days  of  dear  coal  represents 
about  the  most  expensive  hobby  known 
to  man. 
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SITTER. 


BY  JON  A  THAN  HENLEY, 


I. 


**  A  H,  good  morning.  Miss  Stevens/' 

i\  said  young  Cragin.  "  Come 
right  in;  I  was  expecting  you,  but  not  so 
early.  And  Freddie?  "  he  continued, 
holding  back  the  portiere  that  divided 
the  passageway  from  the  studio. 

"  Frederick  was  called  to  the  mission 
— suddenly/'  replied  Miss  Stevens  in  a 
singularly  rich  and  attractive  voice. 
"  There's  an  old  woman  dying.  As  I 
didn't  want  to  disappoint  you,  I  came  on 
alone." 

'^  You  are  very  good,"  said  Cragin  a 
trifle  absently,  wondering  if  the  "  Fred- 
erick "  had  been  spoken  in  reproof.  He 
was  amused,  but  perhaps  after  all  the 
girl  was  right,  '*  Freddie  "  being  hardly 
a  dignified  appellation  for  a  clergy- 
man, however  young,  who  was  giving 
his  fortune  and,  as  some  maintained, 
his  very  life  to  work  in  a  slum  settle- 
ment. "You  are  very  good.  I  want 
you  to  know  Mrs.  Cragin.  She  is  anx- 
ious to  meet  you.    May  I  send  for  her?  '^ 

"  Please  do.  Frederick  was  so  inter- 
ested in  my  portrait  that  I  hated  him  to 
be  disappointed.  I've  rarely  seen  him 
so  interested  in  anything,  and  I  do  so 
want  it  to  be  a  success." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Cragin.  "  Partly,  of 
course,  for  my  own  sake,  more  for 
Fred's.  You  know  we  were  at  school  to- 
gether; and  he  did  me  a  good  turn  once 
in  Paris." 

**  Tell  me,"  said  the  girl  impulsively. 
**  You  know  I  want  to  know  everything 
about  Frederick — everything  he  was  and 
did  before  1  knew  him." 

**  It's  a  long  story,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Cragin.  **  But — well,  he  married  Helen 
and  me."  He  paused,  his  eye  on  the 
girl.  She  was  a  beauty;  of  a  large 
boned,  ample  sort  of  prettiness,  neither 
blonde  nor  brunette.  He  scanned  her 
features  critically.  Somehow  she  did 
not   strike  liim   as  just   the   thing  for 


Fred.  There  was  an  indefinable  some- 
thing that  did  not  quite  coincide  with 
Cragin's  idea  of  the  woman  his  friend, 
the  ascetic  young  clergyman,  should 
marry.  He  had  a  slight  cause  for  his 
wonderment;  he  knew  nothing  of  Miss 
Stevens  except  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Fred  Van  Asdale,  and  was  spending  the 
winter  with  his  sister,  preparatory  to  a 
spring  wedding.  An  opposing  instinct 
had  been  aroused  in  Cragin's  mind  by 
her  coming  alone  to  his  studio,  but 
Fred's  interest  and  anxiety  in  the  por- 
trait explained  that,  and  after  all  it  was 
very  considerate  of  her.  He  was  very 
glad,  however,  that  Helen  had  been  dis- 
engaged that  morning. 

"  There  she  is  now,"  he  said  aloud  as 
Helen  came  into  the  room.  He  rose  to 
meet  her.  "  Freddie  was  called  to  the 
mission,  Nellie;  and  Miss  Stevens  very 
kindly  came  alone  for  the  sitting." 

While  the  ladies  were  chatting,  and 
mentally  taking  stock  of  one  another, 
Cragin  was  busy  among  his  parapher- 
nalia. He  was  a  square  jawed,  smooth 
faced  young  fellow,  eminently  practi- 
cal looking  in  his  well  cut  business  suit. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  artist  in  his 
appearance,  but  more  of  the  keen  faced 
lawyer  or  man  of  affairs.  Yet  the  few 
portraits  he  had  exhibited  since  his  re- 
turn from  Europe  had  shot  him 
meteorically  into  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession.  It  was  these  portraits  them- 
selves that,  in  a  way,  proscribed  com- 
missions. There  were  stories  in  circu- 
lation about  one  or  two  of  them — stories 
of  characteristics  he  had  found  in  his 
sitters  and  had  written  on  the  canvas 
for  those  with  understanding  to  read 
there.  He  and  his  work  had  been  dis- 
cussed, marveled  at,  and  admired  by 
those  who  had  no  intention  of  being 
painted  by  him — who  pretended  to  be 
amazed  because  he  had  not  more  work 
than  he  could  do. 

**  He's  too  con  founded  W  keen,"  Paul- 
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'and  you  have  done  all  that  this  morning?" 


maytr,  a  cynical  fellow  painter,  was 
wont  to  thunder  in  explanation.  '"  Only 
the  pure  in  lieart  dare  sit  for  Bertie 
Cragin.  Now,  with  his  position  in  so- 
ciety, if  he  could  paint  a  pretty,  smi- 
ling, pink  and  white  thing  like  old  Mol- 
azzo,  he'd  have  a  waiting  room  like  a 
fashionable  doctor,  and  the  sitters  would 
all  get  numbers  from  the  man  at  the 
door  to  tell  them  when  their  turns  came. 
As  it  is — he  paints  his  wife/' 


But  fragin  himself  disclaimed  an 
insight  into  humanity  beyond  that  of 
his  fellows.  And  his  friends  were 
forced  to  admit  that,  take  palette  and 
l)rush  from  him,  and  he  was  even  more 
liable  than  the  average  person  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  externals. 

Miss  Stevens,  in  the  gown  in  which 
she  was  to  sit,  came  with  Helen  Cragin 
from    the   dressing  room. 

'*  I  fc(*l  friirbtfullv  nervous,"  she  said. 
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"  I  know  your  reputation — what  horri- 
ble thing  will  you  find  out  about  me?  " 

"All  ready? '^  he  inquired;  adding: 
"  Like  the  reputation  of  many  other 
men,  mine  has  been  thrust  upon  me.  I 
assure  you  I  can't  see  what  they're  talk- 
ing about." 

The  pose  had  been  previously  decided 
upon,  and  Cragin  had  his  arrangement 
blocked  out  on  a  low  toned  canvas.  As 
he  began  his  work  he  talked,  trying  to 
discover  what  most  interested  the  girl 
before  him,  and,  the  subject  found,  to 
get  her  to  talk  about  it.  Miss  Stevens 
was  plainly  "  posing ''  in  a  way  that  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  slipped  from  topic 
to  topic  in  an  effort  to  make  her  lose 
her   self  consciousness. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  work,"  she  said 
finally.  "  It's  all  so  wonderful — so  won- 
derful." Her  face  became  transformed, 
and  she  looked  very  girlish  and  sweet 
as  she  spoke  of  it.  Cragin,  because  he 
knew  that  Van  Asdale  would  most  love 
that  expression,  determined  to  seize  it. 
His  absorption  was  broken  by  Mit^s 
Stevens'  voice. 

"  What  was  that  about  that  first  por- 
trait of  yours?  " 

Cragin  hesitated.  She  was,  it  seemed, 
keenly,  nervously  interested,  with  that 
fresh  young  look  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  that,"  he  said  after  a  moment, 
"  is  a  charming  illustration  of  how  no- 
toriety is  thrust  upon  a  man.  It  was 
just  a  coincidence.  It  was  a  portrait 
of  old  Fletcher,  and  w^as  the  first  I  had 
shown  since  I  came  back.  Dalgren 
thought  he'd  be  smart,  and  wrote  a 
beautifully  sarcastic  criticism,  and 
wound  up  by  saying  that  I  had  made  a 
venerable  and  universally  esteemed  old 
gentleman  look  like  a  convicted  crim- 
inal. He  was  only  trying  to  be  nasty; 
but  when  they  found  out  that  old 
Fletcher  had  embezzled  or  forged  or 
something,  some  genius  recalled  the 
criticism,  and  thought  he'd  be  doing  a 
struggling  young  painter  a  service  by 
writing  to  the  papers  about  it — and  so 
the  hurrah  began !  " 

**  It's  wonderful!  "  said  the  girl. 

"  I  tell  you  it's  just  a  coincidence — I 
didn't  know  Fletcher  was  defaulting, 
and  couldn't  have  painted  it  if  I  had." 

The  girl  sat  silent,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  one  rapt  before  a  miracle. 


*'  Then,''  said  Cragin,  "  there  was  the 
portrait  I  painted  of  Mr.  Carnahan.  1 
thought  nothing  of  it  after  I  had  got 
it  off  my  hands  until  one  morning  a  man 
waltzed  in  here  with  a  song  and  dance. 
He  was  a  physician,  and  it  seems  he 
had  been  treating  Carnahan  for  months 
and  couldn't  find  anything  wrong,  but 
the  family  kept  sending  for  him  and 
sending  for  him.  Finally  his  ey^  fell  on 
the  portrait.  ^  My  dear  sir,'  he  yelled  at 
me,  *  you'd  painted  crazy  all  over  it.'  It 
turned  out  the  family  knew  it  all  along, 
but  had  kept  it  quiet,  and  the  doctor 
hadn't  happened  to  catch  him  in  one  of 
his  tantrums.  But  in  three  months  they 
locked  the  old  gentleman  up— and  the 
doctor  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut." 

Cragin  applied  himself  silently  to  his 
task.  "  May  be  good  for  one's  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter,"  he  said  finally,  "  but 
it's  beastly  bad  for  business." 

He  was  across  the  room  viewing  his 
work  from  a  distance;  frowning  and 
showing  hard  little  lines  about  his 
mouth.  Miss  Stevens  had  lost  her  look 
of  absorption  and  sat  listlessly. 

"  Chuck  me  that  palette  knife,  will 
you,  dear? "  he  said,  half  turning  to 
Helen.  Helen  tossed  it,  and  he  caught 
it  deftly  and  used  it  vigorously  on  the 
head  before  him. 

"  You'd  better  rest.  Miss  Stevens. 
You  don't  mind  if  I  smoke  a  cigarette, 
do  you  ?  " 

Helen  looked  anxiously  towards  him 
where  he  was  lounging  gloomily  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  She  wondered 
why  he  was  scraping  after  getting,  as 
she  thought,  so  promising  a  beginning. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  at  work  again, 
chatting  with  Miss  Stevens  and  herself 
like  a  careless,  slangy  boy.  Suddenly  he 
backed  from  the  easel.  "  Give  me  a 
cigarette,  there's  a  dear,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.     '"^  And  that  knife  again." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  anxious  to  please 
Fred,"  Helen  thought,  watching  the 
head  disappear  beneath  his  ruthless 
knife,  a  tool  he  rarely  used.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  was  painting  rapidly,  his 
brow  clear,  the  cigarette  hanging  limp 
and  dead  from  his  mouth.  When  he 
stepped  away  to  view,  his  jaw  snapped, 
and  he  absently  motioned  a  hand  in 
Helen's  direction.     She^inderstpod,  and 
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handed  him  the  knife  again.  From 
where  she  was  sitting  each  stroke  had 
seemed  to  tell,  as  only  his  strokes  could; 
but  he  scraped, them  out  as  ruthlessly 
as  before.-  The  silence  of  the  room  was 
intense.  Helen  Cragin  pretended  to 
read,  though  in  reality  she  was  watching 
her  husband  as  he  touched  his  canvas 
deliberately. 

Miss  Stevens  raised  her  eyes  and  met 
his  in  a  flash. 

'*Eh?  What  did  you  say?"  he 
asked,  as  if  she  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  Nothing.^' 

Cragin  abstractedly  squeezed  fresh 
color  upon  his  palette,  studying  her 
countenance  searchingly.  There  was 
no  hesitation  in  his  manner  when  he 
resumed  his  brush.  He  worked  swiftly, 
with  the  confident  air  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  end  is  in  sight,  and  that 
which  remains  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  usual  time  for  resting  was  long 
past,  but  Helen,  noting  his  intensity, 
dared  not  remind  him.  His  eye  darted 
from  the  canvas  to  Miss  Stevens,  who, 
as  the  minutes  passed,  grew  more  and 
more  restless.  She  fidgeted;  her  hands 
toyed  with  the  lace  at  her  wrists,  then 
tightly  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
Helen,  knowing  the  torture  of  posing 
when  one  is  tired,  looked  on  with  a 
keen  sympathy,  though  she  spoke  not. 
She  sat  very  still,  watching  her  hus- 
band's quick  glance.  Momentarily  her 
nervousness  increased,  until  finally  she 
got  upon  her  feet. 

*'Mr.  Cragin,''  she  exclaimed,  '^Mr. 
Cragin!  Don't  look  at  me  like  that!  I 
feel " — she  sank  back  into  the  chair  and 
laughed  weakly — ^^  I  feel  as  if  I  wasn't 
properly  fastened  up." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Cragin  said  so- 
licitously. *^How  tired  you  must  be! 
Forgive  me  for  forgetting,  will  you?  " 

He  took  her  hand  and  helped  her  to 
rise. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  girl.  When 
she  emerged  from  the  dressing  room, 
hatted  and  perfectly  composed,  she 
fluttered  to  the  easel.     "  May  I  look  ?  " 

She  sat  down  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly. 

'*  And  you  have  done  all  that  this 
morning?"  was  the  only  comment  she 
made. 

James,  stiff  and  dignified,  stood  at  the 
4lf 


door,  and  Cragin  held  back  the  portiere 
leading  to  it. 

^^  Well,  good  by,"  said  Miss  Stevens  to 
Helen.    "  I  wish  we  could  be  friends." 

"I  am  sure  we  will  be.  You  know 
how  fond  we  are  of  Freddie." 

^'  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl  dreamily, 
and  the  curtain  fell  behind  her. 


11. 


The  next  morning  Cragin  was  smo- 
king before  the  portrait. 

"Didn't  I  bring  that  around  in  a 
hurry,  Helen?"  he  asked  musingly. 
"  After  scraping,  too — ^generally  it  rat- 
tles me  to  scrape,  but ^" 

"  I  couldn't  see  why  you  scraped  at 
all,"  Helen  answered. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  didn't  feel  right. 
Something  seemed  to  be  between  me 
and  my  impression  just  as  I  was  get- 
ting it  clear.  I'd  call  it  a  good  start, 
though — hullo!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
James  rattled  back  the  portiere. 
"There's  Freddie!"  The  latter's  ap- 
pearance arrested  him.  "  Why,  old  man, 
what's  up?" 

"Where's  Dora?"  Van  Asdale  de- 
manded, looking  wildly  about  the  room. 

"Who?" 

"  Dora — Dora — Miss  Stevens." 

"  Why,  she  hasn't  been  here  yet. 
We're  expecting  her  now." 

"  She  hasn't  been  here  ?  She  hasn't 
been  home  since  yesterday  morning! 
She — she  wrote  me  the  strangest  letter 
— I  don't  understand  it — she  says  that 
you  had  f  oimd  her  out,  and  there  was  no 
use  in  pretending  any  longer,  and  that 
I  couldn't  marry  her.  She  said  you'd 
tell  me.     What  did  you  do  to  her?  " 

"  I  ?    Nothing.     How  could  I  ?  " 

"  She  was  here  yesterday.  What  did 
you  do  to  her?" 

"I  painted  her,"  said  Cragin.  "That's 
all ;  "  and  he  indicated  the  canvas. 

Van  Asdale  halted  before  the  picture, 
gazed  at  it  as  though  it  spoke  to  him, 
then  let  his  head  sink  forward  upon  his 
breast  and  turned  away. 

"Let  me  go,"  he  said.  "She  was 
right.  I  could  not  have  married  that 
woman." 

And  the  curtain  swung  back  upon  the 
man  who  had  read  the  secret  of  a  wom- 
an's past. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 
Dudley  Hatton,  who  has  ftmassed  millions  in  the  London  mon^y  market,  is  engaged  to  Daphne  Bell, 
a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  first  attracted  owing  to  her  startling  resemblance  to  lus  late  wife,  Hermine. 
Dudley  was  long  a  recluse  after  his  wife's  death,  for  though  he  loved  her,  they  had  become  estranged,  and 
she  died  suddenly  after  a  quarrel  during  which  he,  suffering  from  a  nervous  malady  at  the  time, 
temporarily  lost  his  reason.  He  bribed  the  physician  to  attribute  her  death  to  heart  failure,  but  there 
were  marks  on  the  delicate  throat,  and  Dudley  has  been  tortured  with  the  thought  that  he,  in  his  madness, 
may  have  caused  her  death.  He  manages  to  throw  off  this  feeling  after  he  meets  Daphne,  however, 
and  again  enters  into  worldly  affairs  with  a  keen  zest. 


XVI  {Continued). 

\}  ORTON  BELL  shook  his  head  in  pro- 
^^  test;  and  they  went  down  the  great 
corridor  together.  At  the  stairs  head 
Daphne,  seeing  all  the  people  in  the  hall 
below^  the  lights,  the  jewels,  the  flowers, 
hearing  the  buzz  of  talk  and  the  dreamy 
music  of  a  string  band  on  the  lawn  with- 
out, stopped  suddenly,  and  spoke  her 
thoughts  half  aloud : 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  was  here  because 
he  is  rich/'  she  said,  "I  would  go  away 
this  minute!  But,  oh,  isn't  it — isn't  it 
splendid,  Daddy?" 

The  old  scholar  assented  with  a  word 
and  quickened  his  step.  He  could  see 
the  sixty  three  port  among  the  silver  on 

the  buffet.     His  goal  was  there. 

*  *  «  «  « 

There  were  hundreds  of  lanterns  hung 
in  the  gardens  of  Sonning  Court,  and  a 
row  of  them  at  the  river's  edge  where  the 
boats  were  moored.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  helped  the  bewitching  picture  of 
house  and  river,  and  the  wood  beyond  it, 
framed  in  this  ribbon  of  dazzling  lights. 
Belated  voyagers  from  Henley  or  Caver- 
sham  eased  their  launches  or  rested  their 
oars  to  gaze  a  moment  at  that  starry 
scene.  They  obtained  glimpses  of  laugh- 
ing women  and  active  men;  of  honest  fid- 
dlers from  Kensington  pretending  to  be 
Hungarians;  of  open  windows  ^ough 
which  the  lights,  the  silver,  the  wreck  of 
the  feast,  might  be  observed — these  and 
the  woodlands  behind,  whose  lanterns 
swung  from  many  a  tree,  and  the  leaves 
trembled  in  the  dazzling  radiance.  Upon 
the  lawn  itself,  that  process  of  selection 

*  Co^yrighi,  t<i02,  by  Max  Ptmberi^n.^  This  sicry 


which  is  nature's  law  set  many  a  heart 
a-fluttering,  left  many  a  dowager  with 
the  refreshment  tent  for  her  consolation. 
It  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Ehidley 
said;  even  "ping  pong"  stood  at  a  dis- 
count. Bridge  had  no  charm,  nor  could 
the  Reverend  Norton  obtain  his  beloved 
"rubber."  All  the  world  was  for  the 
water  and  the  carnival  of  oars.  Women 
grown  old  in  discretion  went  to  the  boats 
imder  protest;  young  girls  led  the  way 
unblushingly.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
that  cunning  of  youth  which  pointed  out 
the  frailty  of  "outriggers,"  and,  having 
frightened  the  oldest  ladies,  rowed  away 
with  the  youngest.  Soon  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  echoed  a  note  of 
music  and  of  laughter.  Lanterns  went 
dancing  from  island  to  island  above  Ship- 
lake— other  lanterns  went  out  and  were 
not  rekindled.  You  heard  the  tongue  of 
satire  and  the  cynic;  but  not  the  tongue 
of  love,  for  the  wind  did  not  whisper  a 
sigh  more  gentle.  And  were  there  not 
the  secret  places  of  the  woods,  the  lonely 
backwaters,  the  unlighted  thickets,  for  the 
practice  of  the  oldest  art — the  lovers'  art  ? 
The  wise  ones,  indeed,  slunk  away  ashore. 
They  were  rarely  alone. 

Dudley  was  one  of  those ;  and,  making 
neither  excuse  nor  apology,  he  led  Daphne 
away  to  a  remote  arbor  in  the  grounds 
which  even  the  gnomes  with  the  refresh- 
ments had  forgotten.  There  was  no  light 
here,  ^pr  could  he  see  her  bright  eyes  or 
the  flush  upon  her  face.  He  walk^  and 
talked  with  her  for  a  little  while  as  with 
any  guest  that  Sonning  might  harbor. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  house, 
"  it  is  an  old  place,  but  not  too  old.    I 
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like  old  houses^  but  not  to  live  in.  If  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  modem  civilization, 
he  is  not  sorry  that  Henry  the  Eighth  is 
dead.  They  told  me  that  Sonning  was 
a  Tudor  house,  possibly  because  it  was 
built  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  In  Henry's 
day  they  kept  a  bedroom  for  the  king — 
who  called  twice  a  year  to  rob  them — and 
put  every  one  else  in  attics.  There  is  no 
,  king's  bedroom  at  Sonning;  but  you  have 
I  the  queen's — at  least,  they  call  it  so  in  the 
catalogue." 

Daphne  liked  the  compliment,  but  did 
not  immediately  answer  it.  A  sense  of 
great  intimacy,  of  chosen  friendship  with 
him  had  been  hers  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  introduction.  She  experienced 
it  again  tonight.  It  was  just  as  though 
one  had  come  into  her  life  to  whom  she 
might  tell  everything,  confess  her  whole 
story,  even  those  things  of  which  no  liv- 
ing being  had  ever  heard.  She  knew  that 
she  must  go  to  him  if  he  asked  her;  it 
was  her  destiny. 

"  I  have  never  had  the  chance  to  live  in 
big  houses/'  she  said  frankly.  "My 
uncle's  house  in  London  has  eight  win- 
dows and  a  door,  and  that's  all  you  can 
say  about  it.  At  Cambridge  I  like  the 
old  college  rooms  because  one  seems  so 
much  alone  in  them.  All  the  world 
doesn't  stare  in  through  your  windows; 
and  then  the  gardens  are  so  lovely.  That's 
why,  if  I  were  rich,  I  think  I  should  like 
old  houses;  just  to  open  one's  window  in 
the  morning  and  to  breathe  the  scent  of 
the  jessamine  and  the  mignonette — all  the 
dear  old  trees,  too,  the  laburnum  and 
the  may  and  the  hawthorn.  One  lives 
then — one  lives  a  whole  life  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning ! " 

She  stood  a  moment  upon  the  path  as 
though  realizing  a  joy  of  summer  which 
imagination  only  could  recall  for  her. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  her 
own  frankness;  but  Dudley  understood 
her  so  well  that  she  did  not  regret  it 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  find  such  days  at 
Sonning,"  he  said  gently.  "They  are 
rare  days,  I  fear,  even  for  those  of  us  who 
are  the  happiest.  I  suppose  we  live  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  come  back. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  things  as  though 
any  of  us  could  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  realization  than  expectation.  We 
live  for  the  splendid  hours;  but  they  are 
very  few." 

She  knew  that  he  was  speaking  of  his 
own  case,  the  whispered  story  of  which 
had  come  to  her.  Another,  at  her  age, 
might  have  complained,  perhaps,  of  a 
lover  whose  outlook  was  thus  clouded  by 
the  gospel  of  regret;  but  her  vanity  was 


satisfied  that  it  should  be  so,  "for,"  she 
said,  "  I  can  change  it"  This,  from  the 
first,  had  been  her  idea,  to  give  happiness 
for  the  love  that  she  would  win. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed  sincerely; 
"  we  imagine  most  of  our  pleasures ;  but 
they  are  not  any  the  less  pleasures  because 
we  imagine  them.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  would  care  to  go  on  living  if  it  was 
not  for  imagination.  They  tell  me  that 
I'm  the  most  romantic  creature  alive,  and 
I  know  it  is  true.  It  is  foolish,  perhaps, 
but  not  more  foolish  than  regret.  Some- 
times I  think  I  am  a  great  singer — and 
you  know  I  can't  sing  a  note!  When  I 
am  tired  of  that,  I  become  a  great  painter; 
why  shouldn't  I  ?  If  I  really  were  a  great 
singer,  I  should  have  all  sorts  of  bothers. 
There  would  be  rivals  to  hate,  managers 
who  would  not  engage  me,  parts  which 
would  be  horrid.  If  you  imagine  it  all, 
you  don't  have  anything  of  the  kind ;  your 
voice  is  always  splendid ;  people  hiss  your 
rivals  off  the  stage ;  you  get — oh,  fabulous 
salaries ;  and  it  isn't  hard  work  at  all,  as  it  ■ 
would  be  if  it  were  true.  That's  just  the 
beauty  of  it.  You  hurt  no  one  by  im- 
agination ;  but  it  makes  you  happy — ^now, 
doesn't  itT' 

Dudley  smiled  at  the  exuberance  of 
her  confession.  Years  ago  he,  too,  had 
been  a  visionary;  but  the  realization  sur- 
passed his  dream,  and  here,  in  his  thirty 
ninth  year,  he  could  remember  how  pitiful 
his  ambitions  had  been,  how  immeasur- 
ably below  reality.  This  girlish  philoso- 
pher was  wiser  in  her  generation;  he  de- 
voutly hoped  that  the  truth  would  be 
kinder  to  her  than  it  had  been  to  him. 

"  The  world  would  be  happier  if  we 
were  all  as  easily  contented,"  he  said  re- 
flectively. "Each  has  his  ideal,  and 
strives  for  it.  You  have  one,  I  am  sure. 
An  imagination  does  not  destroy  it. 
Won't  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  Daphne?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name;  but  it  was  done 
so  naturally,  and  as  though  by  right  of 
something  deeper  than  mere  friendship, 
that  she  passed  it  by,  and  went  on  as 
though  it  had  been  unsaid. 

"  I  suppose  I  have,  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  tell  you,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  am 
too  changeable  to  have  any  great  purpose, 
as  my  uncle  calls  it.  The  real  truth  is 
that  I  am  afraid  I  am  vain.  I  want  some 
one  to  minister  to  my  vanity — and  no  one 
ever  does.  That's  what  makes  me  a 
person  with  a  grievance." 

Dudley  did  not  answer  her  at  once ;  but, 
taking  a  colored  lantern  from  one  of  the 
trees,  he  led  the  way  through  the  thicket 
until  they  came  to  an  arbor  which  looks 
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out  over  Sonning  Weir;  and  there,  draw- 
ing a  wicker  chair  close  to  hers,  he  sat 
heside  her.  For  a  little  while  they  watched 
the  distant  hills  flitting  like  glowworms 
over  the  still  water,  and  listened  to  the 
plaintive  music  of  fiddles  to  which  the 
woods  gave  their  harmonies. 

"You  and  I  are  very  much  alike. 
Daphne/'  he  said  at  last.  "  Our  vanity 
hurts  no  one,  but  it  helps  us.  You  have 
all  your  life  before  you ;  but  mine  is  half 
lived.  I  had  many  ideals  when  I  was 
your  age,  but  most  of  them  are  broken 
images  now.  There  is  one  left — one 
only.    I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  that." 

He  closed  his  hand  about  hers  and  bent 
down  low  80  that  his  lips  almost  touched 
her  silky  hair.  Her  heart  was  beating 
quickly,  and  she  knew  that  all  the  blood 
had  gone  leaping  to  her  face.  The  hand 
that  touched  her  own  was  hot  and  nervous. 
She  understood  that  this  was  one  of  those 
houra  for  which  she  had  lived.  That  low, 
musical  voice  bewitched  her.  She  had 
imagined  this  scene  many  a  time;  but  how 
different  it  was!  No  lover's  passionate 
declaration  carried  her  away  by  the  very 
stress  of  its  pleading ;  there  were  no  vows, 
no  protests,  no  childish  appeals  to  her 
affection.  She  heard  but  this — the  story 
of  a  man's  life  and  of  his  need. 

"Shall  I  speak  to  you  about  myself, 
Daphne?"  he  asked.  "Shall  I  tell  you 
something  about  my  own  life  ?  " 

She  said,  "  Yes,  yes ;  please  do !  "  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarce  more  than  a  whisper. 
And  he  went  on : 

"I  knew  you  would  like  to  hear  it. 
From  the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw  you 
I  said,  *  Here  is  one  who  must  know ! ' 
It  was  not  strange  that  I  should  say  it. 
They  have  told  you  why  it  should  not  be." 

She  answered  without  evasion : 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  have  told  me." 

"  That  you  are  very  like  my  dead 
wife?'* 

«  Yes,  yes " 

"  And  yet  so  different." 

He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
and  for  a  spell  he  wrestled  with  memory. 
One  page  in  his  history  he  dai-ed  not  tell 
even  to  her  who  had  the  best  right  to 
know  it.  That  page  he  strove  to  shut 
from  his  recollection  now.  Tonight 
would  obliterate  it  forever. 

"Yes,  so  different.  Daphne — so  differ- 
ent. I  could  never  speak  to  Hermine  as 
I  speak  to  you.  It  was  just  as  though 
something  intervened  all  the  time,  as 
though  some  one  said,  *  She's  not  listen- 
ing; she  does  not  care.'  And  I  tried  to 
speak  so  many  times;  I  tried  to  tell  her 
why  success  did  not  make  me  happy.    I 


wanted  her  to  know  what  lay  behind  it  all, 
my  need — ^yes,  almost  my  salvation.  She 
did  not  mean  to  woimd  me;  she  was  not 
unkind  naturally,  I  think.  But  she  never 
understood  me.  You  cannot  love  if  you 
do  not  understand.  I  had  just  been  ask- 
ing all  my  life  that  some  one  woman 
might  love  me.  I  am  asking  it  now. 
Daphne — now !  " 

She  trembled  at  his  touch ;  and,  finding 
his  arm  about  her,  she  laid  her  burning 
cheek  upon  his  own. 

"And  should  I — should  I  understand, 
Dudley?" 

"You  understood. from  the  first,"  he 
said.  "  I  knew  it  at  Cambridge ;  I  know 
it  now.  We  two  have  been  seeking  each 
other  through  the  years.  Daphne ;  but  to- 
night I  have  found  you — ^thank  God,  I 

have  found  you  I  " 

«  «  »  *  » 

They  returned  to  the  house  at  midnight. 
The  masqueraders  had  come  in  from  the 
river  and  were  dancing  in  the  halL  Beryl, 
discovering  Dudley  at  once,  ran  up  to 
question  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been?  "  she  cried  die- 

tatorially.    But  then  observing  Daphne, 

her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  as  she 

raised  herself  on  tiptoe  she  said,  "  Oh,  I 

am  so  glad — so  glad  it's  different !  " 
*  «  «  «  « 

At  the  same  hour  the  valet  Courvoisier, 
packing  his  bag  in  hot  haste,  left  Sonning- 
by  the  morning  mail,  and  said  that  he 
quitted  Dudley  Hatton's  service  forever. 

vn. 

Dudley  was  going  to  town  next  morn- 
ing, and  old  Norton  Bell,  having  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  bookseller,  and  a  dis- 
tinct aversion  for  rivers,  said  that  he 
would  take  advantage  of  the  reserved  car- 
riage and  accompany  him.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  valet,  Courvoisier,  had 
stirred  the  curiosity  of  the  household  to 
its  depths ;  and  a  letter  from  that  faithful 
fellow,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  away  on  a  domestic  affair 
of  great  urgency,  satisfied  no  one.  Dudley 
was  not  less  perplexed  than  the  servants' 
hall.  He  associated  Courvoisier's  flight 
— ^he  knew  not  why — ^with  the  brougham 
he  had  seen  in  Charles  Street  and  the 
empty  house  to  which  it  had  carried  his 
valet.  "  The  man  has  been  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  I  must  stand  by  him," 
he  said.  He  had  other  reasons  for  going 
to  London;  but  of  these  he  would  speak 
to  no  one.  There  were  jewels  in  the  safe 
at  Park  Lane  whose  existence  he  had  al- 
most forgotten.     Some  of  them  he  had 
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bought  merely  as  the  collector  will  buy 
any  pretty  thing ;  otl^ers  had  been  his  gifts 
to  Hermine.  He  hoped  that  he  could  find 
a  dower  of  the  former  for  Daphne;  the 
latter  he  was  determined  to  sell. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  with  what 
a  changed  spirit  and  giant  hope  the 
master  of  Sonning  set  out  to  London. 
The  night  had  given  him  all.  That  for 
which  he  had  craved  in  the  long  years 
of  work  and  success,  the  love  in  which 
alone  the  past  might  be  forgotten, 
the  gentleness,  the  sympathy,  the  gift  of 
true  womanhood,  were  his  today.  Never 
had  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  upon  him 
as  in  his  own  gardens  that  smnmer 
morning ;  never  were  the  woods  so  green, 
the  air  so  sweet,  the  world  so  fair. 
Every  whisper  of  the  wind  said 
"  Daphne !  "  her  name  was  written  on  sky 
and  water — "  Daphne  1  Daphne  1 "  She 
had  come  to  him  at  last,  and  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  were  created  at  her  touch. 
His  love,  he  said,  was  not  as  other  men's 
— a  passion,  a  desire;  it  was  the  love  of 
one  who  gave  him  the  right  to  live;  the 
love  of  one  in  whose  genUe  heart  all  sor- 
row should  be  buried. 

He  drove  to  the  station  in  his  motor  car, 
taking  many  risks  and  breaking  the  law 
with  a  delight  which  was  boyish.  The 
old  Don  at  his  side  remembered  forgot- 
ten prayers  and  expostulated  with 
heathen  gods.  He  was  two  generations 
behind  motor  cars;  and,  after  all,  the 
Greeks  got  on  very  well  without  them. 
In  the  train  he  mopped  his  brow  and  de- 
clared his  lack  of  courage. 

"It  is  perfectly  astonishing,"  he  said, 
"perfectly  astonishing!  You  will  not 
think  me  very  old  fashioned  if  I  say  that 
my  nerves  are — ^heml — a  little  too  class- 
ical for  this  kind  of  thing." 

Dudley,  arranging  their  bags  in  the 
carriage  reserved  for  them,  expressed  great 
contrition  for  his  reckless  driving. 

**  It  is  just  idiots  like  myself,"  he  said, 
"who  injure  the  industry  and  cripple  it. 
I  ought  to  be  fined  ten  pounds,  and  per- 
hapa  I  shall  be.  It  was  really  wicked  to 
bring  you  along  so  fast.  I  am  alto- 
gether irresponsible  this  morning,  and  I 
hope  the  police  made  a  note  of  it." 

It  was  quite  true,  he  ought  to  have  been 
fined  ten  pounds;  but  the  old  parson 
thought  that  he  understood  the  circum- 
stance; and  having  been  a  lover  himself 
in  a  past  which  seemed  so  remote  that 
even  llie  year  was  forgotten,  he  hastened 
to  be  agreeable. 

"  Man  is  always  angry  with  himself  be- 
cause nature  has  only  given  him  legs," 
he  said  didactically;  "he  wants  wings. 


wheels — ^he  would  like  to  be  a  cannon  shot. 
Daedalus  tried  to  fly,  you  remember,  and 
Icarus  was  killed.  He  was  the  guest  in 
the  motor  car." 

And  then,  remembering  his  flight 
through  space,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Tell  me,  now,  how  fast  do  you  think 
we  went  this  morning — ^was  it  twenty 
miles  an  hour — or  even  more  ?  " 

Dudley,  much  amused,  flung  himself 
into  a  seat  and,  taking  out  a  cigar  case,  he 
offered  the  old  man  a  consoling  cigar. 

"Twenty  miles  an  hour?  More  likely 
flfty!  It  is  wiser  not  to  ask  how  fast  a 
man  goes  when  he  hasa  train  to  catch." 

The  old  gentleman  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide  in  astonishment. 

"  Fifty  miles  an  hour  I  God  bless  me  I  " 
— ^he  determined  already  to  make  it 
seventy  over  the  college  port  at  Queens. 

"  We  have  to  go  fast  nowadays  to  live," 
Dudley  went  on.  "  Men  do  everything  in 
a  hurry;  they  even  make  love  in  a  hurry. 
It's  only  marriage  that  goes  a  little  more 
slowly.  We  marry  at  leisure  and  repent 
in  haste.  I  am  the  exception,  Mr.  Bell. 
I  am  going  to  marry  in  haste,  and  I  shall 
never  repent  at  all  1 " 

He  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  for  a 
formal  interview  with  Daphne's  grand- 
father. Such  a  simple  old  man  would 
deal  with  the  affair  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner; but  Dudley's  business  habit  com- 
pelled him  to  think  of  meaner  aspects. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  with  me,"  he  said, 
"  for,  of  course,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
of  Daphne.  With  your  consent — I  be- 
lieve you  are  her  guardian — I  propose  that 
we  avoid  the  customary  formalities  and 
arrange  the  whole  thing,  if  you  like,  with 
indecent  haste.  The  settlements  are 
really  matters  for  the  lawyers;  but  I 
don't  think  we  need  worry  about  those 
rogues.  I  am  a  rich  man,  as  you  know, 
and  where  Daphne  is  concerned  my  for- 
tune is  hers.  But  I  shall  begin  with  a 
settlement ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  if  you 
think  it  is  a  just  one.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  an  express  train  is  just  the  place  for 
such  a  chat." 

He  gave  the  poor  old  parson  not  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  either  to  assent  or  to  differ, 
but  raced  on  from  point  to  point  in  that 
fresh  field  of  a  roseate  vision  whither  love 
had  led  him  by  the  hand.  All  his  wish 
was  a  young  girl's  pleasure.  Ah,  the 
things  he  would  do  for  Daphne  presently ; 
the  wedding  journey  they  would  make 
together;  the  cities  they  would  visit;  the 
joy  they  would  gamer!  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  too  good  for  one  who  had 
changed  his  life  in  a  day,  and  would  hold 
it  changed  for  all  time.     She  must  have 
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houses,  horses,  jewels;  she  must  reign  in 
London,  be  the  mistress  of  his  home  and 
his  wealth,  fulfil  to  the  last  line  those 
pages  of  her  dreams  which  were  now  be- 
come reality. 

In  vain  Daphne's  grandfather  put  in  his 
"Dear  me'sl"  and  his  "Well,  weU'sl^' 
Dudley  went  on  like  a  steam  engine.  The 
old  gentleman's  glasses  were  at  the  very 
sunmiit  of  his  antique  forehead  before  the 
lover  had  half  done  with  it.  They  were 
at  Paddington  when  he  began  to  under- 
stand the  splendid  proposition  which  had 
been  made  to  him, 

"Five  thousand  poimds  a  year  to  be 
settled  on  my  Daphne  I  And  I  have  but 
four  hundred  pounds,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  a  jealous  thought. 
"  It's  fabulous,  positively  fabulous  1  What 
will  she  do  with  it  ?  I  must  tell  her  uncle 
this  very  day — and  how  her  relations  will 
plague  her  I  Vade  retro— we  live  in  an 
age  of  miracles.   Five  thousand  pounds  1 " 

He  could  not  grasp  it.  That  a  mere 
sentiment  should  be  thus  rewarded,  and 
Greek  particles  valued  at  less  than  a  tenth 
the  sum  I  Daphne's  grandfather  had 
solved  many  riddles  in  a  busy  life,  but 
this  riddle  of  the  honey  and  the  poison  was 
beyond  him. 

Dudley  left  his  companion  and  drove  to 
Park  Lane  upon  the  first  of  his  errands. 
He  had  already  sent  a  telegram  to  Patrick 
Foxall,  inviting  the  "  wild  Irishman  "  to 
lunch;  and  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  worthy  in  his  study. 
But  his  housekeeper  said  that  no  one  had 
called ;  and  from  that  she  passed  on  to  a 
rambling  apology  for  the  state  of  the 
place,  which,  she  explained,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  shortcoming  of  her  maids  and 
the  intemperate  habits  of  a  disobliging 
sweep.  Dudley  made  short  work  of  it, 
and,  passing  at  once  to  his  own  study,  be- 
gan that  task  which  was  to  engross  him 
so  greatly. 

If  he  reflected  how  much  humanity 
gives  to  a  house,  he  coidd  remember  at 
the  same  time  that  Daphne  woaild  pres- 
ently bring  the  light  to  these  gaunt  rooms 
and  deck  them  out  with  a  splendor  they 
had  never  worn.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  her  name  that  he  could  now  go 
fearlessly  where  a  month  ago  he  had 
feared  to  go  at  all.  The  silence,  the  half 
lights,  the  papered  windows,  tiie  white 
and  ghostly  furniture,  were  dismal 
enough;  but  in  his  imagination  Daphne 
moved  everywhere,  calling  in  the  sun- 
shine and  bidding  his  house  awake.  His 
quick,  impatient  movements,  his  hurried 
flight  from  room  to  room,  were  but  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  to  return  to  Sonning 


and  to  hear  again  the  happy  message 
which  she  alone  could  speak.  Nor  would 
he  go  empty  handed.  He  had  come  to 
London  that  he  might  return  with  gifts. 
In  his  own  study  the  gifts  lay ;  the  dower 
of  a  kingdom  if  the  need  were. 

This,  in  truth,  was  the  one  room  which 
had  been  held  ready  against  such  a  sur- 
prise as  the  one  his  ancient  housekeeper 
now  enjoyed.  He  found  the  curtains 
drawn  there,  the  chairs  uncovered,  the 
table  dusted,  the  writing  pad  new  turned. 
There  was  even  a  letter  upon  the  table,  in 
a  handwriting  he  did  not  recogni^.  But 
he  cared  nothing  for  letters  this  morning ; 
his  mind  was  full  of  the  contemplation 
that  a  gift  affords;  and,  unlocking  the 
safe,  he  drew  out  the  tray  of  jewels  and 
showeH  it  to  the  sunshine. 

No  sight  so  rare  could  have  rewarded  his 
eyes  in  all  London.  Shimmering  jeweb ; 
diamonds  of  priceless  luster;  emeralds 
which  a  French  queen  had  worn;  sap- 
phires so  deeply  blue  that,  but  for  the  sun, 
they  had  been  black;  opals  whose  veins 
of  green  were  like  a  rare  enamel  upon  a 
sheen  of  roses ;  turquoises  whose  blue  was 
of  the  summer  sea,  unmatched,  inimi- 
table— these  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
pendants  and  rings  and  brooches,  in 
bracelets  of  bewitching  design,  in  ear- 
rings, in  baskets  of  flowers,  in  roses,  lit- 
tered that  tray  and  dazzled  the  eye  which 
looked  upon  them.  Many  of  them  had 
been  worn  by  his  dead  wife,  and  v^erc 
powerful  to  recall  the  shadows  of  the 
darker  days ;  but  others  he  had  bought  for 
the  love  of  their  beauty,  and  of  such 
should  his  present  to  Daphne  be. 

A  collar  of  diamonds  for  her  shapely 
neck;  bracelets  to  match  the  whiteness 
of  her  arms;  he  picked  them  out  one  by 
one  and  laid  them  aside  with  gentle  fin- 
gers. But  rubies  he  would  not  give  her. 
He  could  not  forget  that  Hermine  had 
died  with  rubies  about  her  neck.  As  a 
man  is  drawn  to  morbid  things  in  spite 
of  his  will  to  overlook  them,  so  now  he 
peered  into  the  safe  for  the  string  of 
rubies  his  wife  had  worn  when  she  lay 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  he  had  uttered  that 
fervid  cry,  "Speak  to  me,  Hermine!" 
He  would  not  give  the  jewels  to  Daphne — 
no,  not  for  twice  his  fortune.  He  would 
sell  them,  he  said ;  they  should  go  today  to 
his  jewelers.  He  had  come  to  this  de- 
termination when  first  he  i)erceived  that 
the  rubies  were  missing. 

Very  carefully,  and  with  method,  Dud- 
ley gathered  together  the  gems  that  were  to 
be  Daphne's  present,  and  put  them  aside 
upon  his  writing  table.  He  was  a  little 
disturbed  that  he  could  not  find  the  miss- 
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in^  rubies  immediately ;  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  somewhere  in  the  safe,  so  he  be- 
gan diligently  to  search  it  from  the  first 
shelf  to  the  last.  The  necklace  had  been 
a  substantial  ornament,  and  could  not  be 
hidden  in  any  nook  or  cranny.  What, 
then,  had  become  of  it?  Certainly  Her- 
mine  had  worn  it  on  that  night  of  nights. 
He  remembered  other  jewels,  her  dia- 
monds especially,  which  had  sparkled 
upon  her  pretty  arms  and  throat  when 
she  confronted  him  in  the  scene  he  would 
not  forget  to  his  life's  end.  One  superb 
bracelet  with  a  crown  of  sapphires  and 
rubies  he  remembered  particularly;  and 
this  he  drew  from  the  safe  to  be  sure  of 
its  identity.  But  why,  if  it  were  thus  in 
safe  keeping,  should  the  string  of  rubies 
be  missing?  He  could  not  answer  the 
question.  For  a  full  hour  he  searched 
the  room  and  the  house,  until  the  truth 
would  no  longer  be  denied.  The  jewels 
were  gone ! 

It  was  not  a  great  matter,  perhaps ;  for 
many  explanations  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  was  in  a  mood  when  a  man  is  easily 
satisfied.  After  all,  he  had  been  too  un- 
well to  concern  himself  with  such  little 
tilings  in  that  terrible  week;  and  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  some  one 
had  sent  ^e  jewels  to  his  bankers. 
Courvoisier  would  do  it — and  yet  Cour- 
voisier  had  this  morning  left  his  service ! 
This  fact  began  to  force  itself  upon  his 
memory,  and  to  suggest  others.  He  did 
not  like  that  figure  of  mystery  which  al- 
most imperceptibly  was  growing  into  his 
life. 

It  had  been  his  hope  that  yesterday 
would  obliterate  the  past  so  that  not  one 
line  of  it  remained  to  be  read ;  but  here 
was  the  past  confronting  him  with  these 
perplexing  riddles.  A  strong  mind 
should  have  done  with  such  perplexities  at 
once.  He  determined  to  abide  by  his 
purpose  of  mental  discipline.  In  the  end, 
he  said  with  anger  that  the  jewels  were  at 
his  bankers,  and  that  he  would  get  them 
tomorrow.  As  for  Courvoisier — ^wcU,  he 
did  not  count. 

Thus  ending  it,  Dudley  rose  from  his 
chair  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  and 
went  to  the  window  to  read  the  letter 
which  he  had  remarked  when  first  he  en- 
tered the  room,  but  had  ignored  until  this 
time.  Three  times  he  read  it  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  its  meaning;  but  at  the 
fourth  attempt  he  stood  very  still,  and 
when  he  put  the  letter  down  he  could 
not  see  where  he  had  laid  it.  It  was  as  if 
a  hand  had  been  laid  suddenly  upon  his 
heart  to  still  it.    He  walked  to  the  win- 


dow, and  for  many  minutes  together  did 

not  move  from  his  place. 

#  *  «  *  « 

Patrick  Foxall  arrived  at  Park  Lane 
exactly  at  two  o'clock;  and  going  at  once 
to  the  study  of  the  house,  he  found  Dud- 
ley with  the  letter  between  his  fingers. 
His  usual  greeting,  resonant  and  rever- 
berating, was  broken  upon  his  lips  when  he 
beheld  his  friend  thus  agitated,  and  real- 
ized that  his  call  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
intrusion. 

"Dudley,  me  bhoyi  Good  God,  what 
is  it  now?" 

Without  a  word,  Dudley  passed  the  let- 
ter across  the  table,  and  the  Irishman's 
clumsy  fingers  closed  upon  it.  Patrick 
needed  glasses  for  print;  and  there  was 
a  hat  to  set  down,  to  sky  nothing  of  gloves 
and  a  stick  to  be  laid  upon  a  chair,  before 
he  was  ready.  But  when  all  was  done  and 
he  stood  at  the  window  and  cast  one 
glance  at  the  paper  and  one  at  the  man 
who  passed  it  over,  he  read  the  words: 

If  Mr.  Dudley  Hatton  would  pursae  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  him  without  present  interfer- 
ence or  subsequent  regret,  he  will  hear  something 
of  interest  by  calling  today  at  the  above  address. 

Patrick  read  the  letter  twice ;  and  then, 
folding  it  deliberately,  he  crossed  the 
room  to  Dudley^  side  and  expressed  his 
opinion  of  it  without  preface. 

"As  God's  in  heaven,  it's  some  black- 
mailer ! "  said  he. 

Dudley  took  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  made 
some  meaningless  marks  upon  the  blot- 
•ting  pad  before  him. 

"  Yes,  Pat,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
it  were  that,"  he  admitted  quietly. 

"Then  what's  the  meaning  of  it? 
What's  he  afther?  Ye'll  know  who 
brought  the  letter?" 

Dudley  could  answer  none  of  these 
questions. 

"I  have  asked  nothing,"  he  said  pa- 
thetically.   "  I'll  begin  now,  Pat." 

The  old  housekeeper  herself  answered 
the  bell,  breathless  and  very  loquacious. 
No,  she  was  sure  she  knew  nothing  of 
any  letter,  or  with  her  own  hands  she 
would  have  posted  it  that  morning.  It 
must  have  come  when  she  was  out.  She 
would  ask  the  maids;  but  >vhat  she  suf- 
fered with  them 

Patrick  sent  her  flying  at  this  point. 
The  maids  were  no  wiser.  They  were 
sure  that  no  letter  had  come  by  hand. 

"  Then  it's  wings  it  has  taken  and  flown 
here  I  "  cried  the  Irishman  angrily.  "  Do 
letters  come  through  the  windows,  like 
flying  machines  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely. 
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The  girl  went  weeping  to  tlie  kitchen. 
"  Oh,  the  brute,  the  great  big  brute  I  "  she 
cried.  Patricl^  meanwhile,  was  pacing 
the  room  like  a  caged  beast. 

"  There's  some  one  in  the  house  has  a 
finder  in  it;  and  we  must  be  afther  find- 
ing out,"  he  continued,  speaking  his 
thoughts  aloud.  "The  next  step  is  the 
police,  Dudley.  We'll  call  in  the  police, 
and  they  shall  go  to  the  address  upon  the 
paper.  Some  paltry  blackmailer  that  has 
heard  of  your  doings  and  would  be  selling 
his  lies  for  any  price  you  name.  Ye'U 
have  no  truck  with  them,  Dudley — ^not  a 
word,  as  I  live  1 " 

Dudley  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  For 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  Patrick  raved 
and  stormed,  now  dealing  with  it  this 
way,  now  that.  When  he  had  quite  fin- 
ished he  was  astonished  to  see  his  friend 
taking  a  revolver  from  the  study  drawer 
and  putting  cartridges  into  it. 

"What   d'ye   mean,  man?"   he  cried. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  house,"  said  Dudley 
quietly,  "  now  I  " 

xvni. 

They  left  the  house  without  further 
remonstrance,  setting  off  at  once  through 
Aldf ord  Street,  and  thus  towards  Berkeley 
Square.  Patrick  Foxall  had  uttered  his 
warning  and  scarcely  knew  how  he  might 
repeat  it.  That  Dudley  was  about  to  do 
someUiing  very  foolish,  he  felt  convinced ; 
but  the  ideas  in  his  own  head  were  con- 
fusing, and  would  take  no  definite  shape. 

Who  had  written  the  letter,  and  what 
was  its  immediate  object?  Money?  He 
scarcely  thought  it  was  that.  From  the 
first  he  divined  that  a  strong  man's  ene- 
mies had  obtained  some  secret  which 
might  give  them  a  hold  over  him,  and  that 
they  would  now  make  use  of  this  power  to 
further  their  own  ends ;  perhaps  to  effect 
a  supreme  coup  which  only  Dudley  could 
frustrate.  The  "diamond  gang,"  as  he 
put  it. to  himself,  certainly  had  a  finger 
in  this  pie.  How  they  would  crow  if  Dud- 
ley were  in  exile  once  more,  a  wanderer 
and  impotent  to  harm  them !  And  if  they 
held  a  secret,  whom  could  it  concern  but 
the  dead  woman  and  the  manner  of  her 
death? 

These  people,  perchance,  had  trafficked 
in  those  rumors  which  a  latter  day  school 
for  scandal  had  toyed  with  in  the  weeks 
following  Lady  Hermine's  death.  And 
what  use  could  they  make  of  them?  It 
depended  upon  Dudley.  Society  had 
sympathized  with  him,  with  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  akin  to  vanity;  but  Dra- 
per's  Gardens — ^he  would   find  no   S3rm- 


pathy  there!  They  would  crush  him  as 
ore  is  crushed  in  the  rollers  of  the  mines. 

Patrick  fell  to  asking  what  was  in  Dud- 
ley's mind,  what  did  his  impatience,  his 
agitation,  mean?  The  drawn  face,  the 
restless  eyes,  told  a  plain  story.  He  was 
suffering  greatly.  Patrick  did  not  dare  to 
ask  him  why. 

"  'Tis  a  mad  business,"  he  protested  as 
they  went,  "  and  we're  a  pair  of  fools  to 
be  out  upon  it.  They'll  be  after  making 
trouble  about  the  Great  Southern  Rail- 
way, I'm  thinking,  if  it's  true  that  ye've 
mischief  there  among  the  men.  Ye'd  be 
wiser  to  go  to  the  police,  Dudley." 

This  was  but  a  tale,  for  he  Imew  that 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  was  not  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  had  uttered  the 
threat.  But  he  had  to  say  something; 
and  he  waited  for  correction.  Dudley's 
answer  was  that  of  a  man  trying  to  speak 
with  measured  calmness.  It  would  have 
been  successful  with  any  other  but  Patrick 
Foxall. 

"There  is  no  trouble  on  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  that  cannot  be  handled 
by  a  cool  head,"  he  said  very  deliberately. 
"This  is  a  deeper  business,  Pat.  They 
have  heard  some  siUy  story  about  Her- 
mine,  and  are  trying  to  make  capital  out 
of  it.  You  see,  it  must  be  that.  If  I 
went  to  the  police,  I  should  never  know 
what  lies  they  were  selling,  or  who  sold 
them.  I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  before  we  talk  of  Scotland  Yard. 
You'll  agree  to  that  if  you  think  it  over 
calmly.  I  should  be  a  madman  to  go  on 
blindly  fighting  in  the  dark.  I'll  not  do 
it,  Pat ;  I'll  get  at  the  heart  of  it  now,  this 
day!" 

His  resolution  was  apparent  in  the  em- 
phasis of  every  word.  He  walked  with 
giant  strides,  as  if  impatient  even  at  that 
trifling  delay.  It  had  been  Patrick's  ad- 
vice that  they  should  go  on  foot;  but 
Dudley  was  angry  with  him  now  for  giv- 
ing it. 

"  We  could  have  been  there  in  two  min- 
utes," he  went  on  fretfully,  "  and  I  should 
have  known  by  this  time.  You're  giving 
me  bad  advice  today,  Pat.  Don't  you 
see  that  I  must  have  it  out  with  them  ?  I 
dare  not  tell  the  police — simply  dare  not, 
until  I  know." 

He  clenched  his  hands  and  hurried  on. 
Patrick,  casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  him, 
wondered  still  more  what  he  feared. 
These  scandalous  chronicles  had  some- 
thing in  them,  then;  and  yet  against  that 
stood  Dudley's  apparent  frankness. 

"'Tis  a  precious  deal  they'll  tell  you 
if  you're  not  carrying  money  in  your 
hands,"  the  Irishman  said  next.    "Why, 
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who  are  ye  dealing  with  but  a  dirty  parcel 
of  blackguards  that  would  as  soon  take 
your  life  as  your  character  if  it  meant 
money  to  themf  You're  foolish  to  go, 
Dudley — ^more  foolish  than  ever  I  thought 


you 


?» 


He  buttoned  his  coat  about  him  as  if 
to  signify  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  his  friend  was  about  to  place  him- 
self. 

"Pat,  for  the  risk  I  care  nothing.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
Daphne^  the  little  girl  I  met  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  love  her  as  only  a  man  who 
feels  what  I  do  can  love.  I  shall  marry 
her  and  live  for  her,  Pat.  If  these  peo- 
ple think  they  can  come  between  us,  they 
are  mistaken.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
life  that  I  need  to  hide  from  anybody ;  I 
give  you  my  word  on  that  point,  Pat." 

He  reiterated  the  word  "  nothing  "  as  if 
to  convince  himself  against  conviction. 
Patrick's  hearty  "I  believe  you,  me 
bhoyi"  did  not  satisfy  the  lingering 
doubt  that  he  so  plainly  betrayed. 

"I  believe  you,  me  bhoy;  and  it's  just 
because  I  believe  you  that  I'd  keep  you 
from  the  house.  What's  easier  than  the 
plan  I'd  be  afther?  You  send  the  letter 
to  Scotland  Yard,  and  let  the  police  do  the 
rest." 

"  And  set  all  London  talking.  Do  you 
think  these  people  would  hold  their 
tongues  becaiise  of  the  police  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  If  I  go  myself,  I  know  the  best  and 
the  worst ;  and  I'm  going,  Pat.  I'll  be  in 
the  house  in  five  minutes'  time." 

Patrick  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  one 
who  had  done  his  best. 

"  And  I'll  be  outside,  waiting  for  news 
of  you.  If  there's  any  mischief,  show 
yourself  at  the  window.  Not  that  I'd  sup- 
pose they're  likely  to  try  that  on,  for 
their  game's  money.  But  you  never 
know.  'Tis  a  rash  journey,  Dudley,  and 
I  wish  you  were  twenty  miles  away." 

"I'll  be  that  tonight,  Pat.  Daphne's 
waiting  for  me  at  Sonning.  My  God,  what 
shall  I  have  to  tell  her?  " 

The  cry  escaped  him  imwillingly,  and 
for  the  moment  his  thoughts  passed  to 
the  river  and  the  old  house  there,  with 
Daphne  among  the  roses,  and  all  the 
scene  of  light  and  happiness  he  had 
lived  through  yesterday.  Was  it  the  joy 
of  a  single  day,  he  asked  himself?  Had 
this  hour  blotted  it  out  forever?  He  said 
that  it  was  folly  to  believe  any  such  thing. 
He  went  on  again  with  impatience  re- 
newed. 

"  What  was  the  number,  Pat  ?  "  he  asked 
presently.  "  Charles  Street,  I  think  you 
said.   You  have  the  letter  in  your  pocket." 


Patrick  took  the  document  from  his 
ample  coat  and  looked  at  it  as  they  walked. 

"  It's  Charles  Street— 14b,"  he  said. 

"  That's  odd,  any  way." 

"  I've  been  thinking  it  from  the  first." 

"A  West  End  house  and  blackmailers 
for  its  tenants.  I  saw  my  valet,  Cour- 
voisier,  going  into  that  place  once,  Pat." 

"  Your  valet  1  Then  it's  all  as  clear  as 
daylight  1" 

"I  wish  it  were — I  wish  to  heaven  it 
were ! " 

Neither  spoke  again  until  Charles 
Street  was  reached.  Patrick,  an  old 
campaigner,  halted  at  the  comer  of  Berk- 
eley Square,  and  pointed  out  the  wisdom 
of  his  remaining  there. 

"I'll  give  you  twenty  minutes,"  he 
said ;  "  if  you  don't  come  out  by  that  time, 
I'm  there  to  fetch  you.  Good  luck  to 
you,  Dudley.  Let  them  know  from  the 
fiyst  that  you'll  not  pay  a  penny,  and  the 
game's  yours!  Say  that  your  next  step 
is  to  Scotland  Yard.  They'll  take  your 
meaning,  be  sure  they  will." 

Dudley  nodded  his  head  and  pressed  on. 
The  house  itself  was  just  as  it  had  been  on 
the  night  of  Courvoisier's  visit.  The 
blinds  were  drawn,  and  a  shabby  board 
announced  that  it  was  to  let.  The  bell 
which  he  rang  jarred  sonorously  and 
echoed  in  the  empty  rooms.  He  waited 
fully  ten  minutes  on  the  doorstep  before 
the  door  was  opened  to  him;  and  then  it 
was  by  a  wire  from  within,  and  not  by  the 
hand  of  any  servant. 

In  the  square  hall,  imcarpeted,  and  lit- 
tered by  the  sweepings  of  many  days,  he 
heard  a  woman's  voice  from  the  floor 
above  asking  him  to  come  up.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  house,  he  would  have 
said,  was  both  tenantless  and  unfur- 
nished ;  but  as  he  mounted  the  stairs  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  closed  suddenly, 
yet  not  so  quickly  that  he  did  not  see  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  shut  it. 

Whatever  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
place  might  be,  it  gathered  force  at  every 
step.  There  were  carpets  on  the  landing 
above,  pictures  upon  the  walls,  brackets 
for  the  electric  light.  And  the  drawing- 
room  upon  the  first  floor — that  was  the 
greater  surprise.  It  might  have  served 
for  any  West  End  house,  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  at  its  mock  French  furniture ;  but 
in  a  West  End  house  the  curtains  would 
not  have  been  drawn  and  the  electric  light 
turned  on. 

Dudley  entered  the  room  with  some  ap- 
prehension and  looked  round  cautiously. 
It  was  empty.  The  woman  who  called 
him  had  disappeared. 

He  put  his  hat  down  upon  a  chair  and 
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began  to  examine  the  apartment  with 
some  curiosity.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
taken  a  great  risk  in  coming  to  the  house ; 
but  his  curiosity  did  not  give  way  to  fear. 
These  people  were  admittedly  swindlers; 
they  had  bought  over  his  valet  and  would 
blackmail  him.  Very  well ;  he  would  hear 
their  terms.  All  they  asked  was  money; 
and  they  would  know  that  he  did  not 
bring  money  with  him. 

It  had  been  his  first  impression  that  the 
room  was  well  furnished,  but  he  had  not 
been  in  it  many  minutes  before  certain 
incongruities  jarred  upon  his  own  excel- 
lent taste  and  set  a  new  train  of  ideas 
going.  The  ornaments,  indeed,  were  an 
odd  medley.  Here  was  a  fine  Louis 
Quinze  bureau,  there  a  jimcrack  mirror 
which  might  have  been  bought  on  the 
hire  system  plan.  A  pretty  French  chair 
would  be  side  by  side  with  a  wicker 
abomination.  Fine  engravings  and  gaudy 
prints  elbowed  one  another  upon  the  wall. 
The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  was  worth 
fifty  pounds,  perhaps;  the  candlesticks 
eighteen  pence. 

In  the  back  drawingroom  the  contrasts 
were  even  more  remarkable.  An  oddly 
carved  mantelpiece  supported  penny  china 
ornaments.  The  floor  of  this  room  was 
carpeted  with  felt;  a  safe  stood  in  the 
corner,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  safe  an 
iron  candlestick.  Dudley  noticed  that 
the  curtains  drawn  across  the  front  win- 
dows were  exceedingly  thick  and  dusty. 
They  were,  moreover,  looped  together  in 
three  places.  Curiosity  led  him  to  ex- 
amine them  with  some  care.  It  was  to  be 
observed  that  they  shut  out  the  daylight 
completely.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  windows  behind  were  shuttered  or 
merely  had  the  blinds  drawn;  but  it  was 
very  plain  to  him  that  a  man  might  be 
the  victim  of  any  outrage  in  this  room 
and  none  in  the  street  be  the  wiser. 

After  all,  old  Patrick  Foxall  carried  a 
wise  head.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
approach  these  people  in  another  way. 
He,  Dudley,  was  an  impatient  fooL  And 
there  were  men  in  the  house ;  he  had  seen 
one  and  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
others. 

A  woman  entered  the  room  while  he 
was  engaged  in  this  critical  survey.  Shut- 
ting the  door  quickly,  she  stood  there  a 
moment  to  be  sure  of  his  identity.  Dudley, 
turning  swiftly,  saw  that  she  was  a  young 
woman,  perhaps  not  yet  twenty  ^yq  years 
old,  and  that  she  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  black  lace  mantilla  drawn  closely 
about  her  head  so  that  he  could  not  even 
see  the  color  of  her  hair  or  eyes.  His 
quick  glance    detected    a    wedding    ring 


upon  her  finger,  and  a  diamond  above  it. 
Her  face,  he  thought,  was  not  imsympa- 
thetic,  while  her  voice  was  distinctly 
pleasing. 

"  Mr.  Dudley  Hatton?  "  she  said.  "  Yes, 
I'm  sure  it  is !  How  very  good  of  you  to 
come  so  soon — how  very  good  I  " 

She  advanced  to  the  table  and  put  a 
chair  for  him  near  it.  Her  actions  were 
slow  and  deliberate.  She  did  not  seem  in 
any  way  agitated,  and  her  face  wore  a 
smile  whenever  she  spoke. 

"I  came,''  said  Dudley  abruptly,  "in 
answer  to  a  letter  delivered  at  my  house 
this  morning.  It  was  an  unusual  course, 
perhaps,  and  I  might  have  been  better 
advised  to  go  elsewhere  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  be  aware  of  the  nature  of 
such  a  document  as  that.  Let  me  sug- 
gest— ^well,  that  your  friends  be  informed 
of  my  visit." 

She  understood  him  at  once;  but  did 
not  move  from  her  chair.  Her  attitude 
was  that  of  one  who  had  expected  such  a 
request  and  was  prepared  to  answer  it. 

"  I  am  quite  alone,  Mr.  Hatton,"  she 
said  smilingly;  **or  I  should  not  have 
asked  you  to  come.  Of  course  I  speak  for 
some  one  else,  you  have  guessed  that ;  but 
what  I  have  to  say  could  not  be  so  well 
said  by  others,  perhaps." 

Dudley  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
watched  her  critically.  She  had  begun 
with  a  lie.  He  had  no  doubt,  now,  that 
she  would  continue  with  others. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  his  opportunity,  "  is  the  person  for 
whom  you  speak  my  valet  Courvoisier  ? " 

It  was  a  daring  attack,  and  the  words 
had  no  sooner  escaped  his  lips  than  he 
realized  the  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
Whatever  the  woman  had  been  prepared 
for,  it  was  not  for  this.  Clever  actress  as 
he  afterwards  came  to  call  her,  she  had 
no  art  to  conceal  the  success  of  this  over- 
whelming charge;  indeed,  she  half  rose 
from  her  chair  in  her  astonishment.  Cast- 
ing a  hurried  glance  behind  her,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  some  signal  from  an 
unknown.  Dudley,  on  his  part,  having 
taken  a  course,  stood  to  it  without  flinch- 
ing. 

"  Was  it  my  valet,  Courvoisier,  madam, 
who  left  my  services  this  morning,  under 
circumstances  which  I  shall  presently  in- 
vestigate— is  he  the  person  who  should 
have  spoken  for  you  ?  " 

The  woman  put  a  hand  to  her  throat,  as 
if  her  mantilla  were  choking  her.  The 
nervous  haste  of  her  denial  was  in  itself 
an  admission  of  the  truth. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  little  hys- 
terical laugh,  "  I  do  not  know  any  such 
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person,  Mr.  Hatton;  I  have  never  heard 
the  name.  There  are  others — ^let  me  make 
it  clear  to  you.  We  are  the  friends  of  one 
to  whom  you  have  recently  shown  much 
kindness.  We  wish  to  speak  ahout  her. 
I  am  a  woman,  and  I  understand.  There  is 
no  such  person  as  this  Cour — Cour — oh, 
I  cannot  remember  that  name!  I  have 
never  heard  it  before." 

It  was  not  cleverly  done,  nor  did  it 
deceive  him  for  a  moment.  Leaning 
across  the  table  like  some  advocate  who 
has  a  victim  in  his  grip,  Dudley  did  not 
turn  his  eyes  from  the  woman's  face 
while  he  pursued  the  point  relentlessly. 

"  Come,"  he  said  contemptuously,  "  this 
is  a  pretty  story,  madam.  Do  you  know 
I  am  very  much  tempted  to  go  to  that 
window  and  to  call  in  the  first  policeman  I 
see?  If  you  were  not  a  woman,  I  cer- 
tainly should  do  so.  But  there  are  wom- 
en whose  sex  does  not  protect  them.  If 
you  value  your  own  safety,  be  plain  with 
me.  Why  have  you  asked  me  to  come  to 
this  house  ? " 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  watching  her 
lips  while  she  uttered  it.  If  he  had 
imagined  that  the  threat  would  help  him, 
he  was  greatly  mistaken.  This  woman  had 
lived  half  her  life  among  those  whose  vo- 
cation it  was  to  challenge  the  police ;  in- 
deed, the  violence  of  his  words  reassured 
her.  She  laughed  a  little  impudently,  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  believing  that  the 
battle  was  half  won. 

**Mr.  Hatton,"  she  asked  defiantly, 
"  why  shoxdd  you  send  for  the  police  ?  " 

'*  To  give  you  in  custody,  madam,  for  a 
very  impudent  attempt  to  blackmail  me." 

"  Blackmail  ?  I  do  not  understand  you. 
What  is  blackmail?" 

Dudley  stood  up  angrily  and  went  to  the 
mantelpiece. 

"In  plain  English,"  he  cried,  "why 
have  you  brought  me  to  this  house  ? " 

She  shrugged  her  little  shoulders  and 
tapped  the  table  with  the  point  of  her  fan. 

"In  plain  English,  Mi.  Hatton,  why 
did  you  come  here  ?  " 

The  cleverness  of  the  thrust  astonished 
him.  WTiy  did  he  come?  An  innocent 
man  would  have  handed  the  letter  to  the 
police.  This  woman  seized  at  once  upon 
that  fatal  mistake.  His  reply  was  lame, 
the  defense  of  a  man  who  has  no  case. 

"Why  did  I  come?"  he  replied,  like 
one  who  is  seeking  a  story.  "I  came, 
madam,  to  save  an  honest  man  from 
thieves.     My  valet  Courvoisier " 

She  stopped  him  with  an  exclamation 
of  anger  so  cleverly  feigned  that  for  the 
moment  he  was  half  deceived  by  it. 

"  Why  do  you  mention  that  name  ? " 


she  asked.  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not 
know  it.  What  is  the  good  of  deceiving 
yourself,  Mr.  Hatton  ?  You  do  not  come 
here  for  the  sake  of  this  person  at  all — 
no,  no;  you  come  to  find  out  what  we 
know.  You  come  because  the  shadow  of 
the  past  is  still  upon  you;  you  come  be- 
cause your  dead  wife " 

Dudley  swung  round  upon  his  heel  with 
a  gesture  so  threatening  that  the  woman 
rose  from  her  chair  and  turned  pale  in 
spite  of  her  bravado. 

"My  wife!  You  dare  to  speak  of 
her!" 

"  Since  you  compel  me,  yes.  She  died 
— let  me  see,  Mr.  Hatton,  it  is  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  since  the  mystery 
attending  her  death " 

"The  mystery!" 

"  Yes,  but  we  won't  talk  of  it ;  it  can- 
not be  a  pleasant  subject  either  for  you 
or  for  me.  The  circinnstances  under 
which  Lady  Hermine  died " 

He  stopped  her  with  a  fierce  outburst. 

"  In  God's  name,  madam,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

He  had  drawn  so  near  to  her  that  she 
could  feel  his  breath  on  her  cheek.  His 
eyes  were  unnaturally  bright.  She  was 
half  afraid  that  he  woidd  strike  her.  It 
was  plain  that  his  determination  to  have 
a  clear  issue  could  no  longer  be  thwarted. 
The  woman  knew  that  her  friends  were 
near  and  did  not  fear  him. 

"  Ask  Dr.  Kupert  Hadley  what  I  mean," 
she  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

The  uplifted  hand  dropped  to  Dudley's 
side.  His  nervous  fingers  closed  upon  Uie 
back  of  a  chair  which  was  near  to  him. 
His  breathing  was  quick,  almost  sterto- 
rous. She  knew  that  her  secret  was  hb  in 
that  moment. 

"  Kupert  Hadley — ah,  I  see  I  He  is  the 
friend  of  my  valet,  then !  " 

"  Of  your  valet — oh,  no,  not  that,  be- 
lieve me ! "  And  then,  as  if  she  would 
change  the  subject  quickly,  she  went  on: 
"Ah,  do  not  be  angry;  I  speak  in  your 
own  interests.  You  are  about  to  do  a 
great  wrong,  a  very  great  wrong — ^I  wish 
to  forbid  it." 

He  went  to  the  window  and  began  to 
pull  at  the  roped  curtain  as  if  to  admit  the 
daylight. 

"  Go  on,  madam ;  I  am  very  patient.  I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  of  my  own  short- 
comings. Don't  keep  anything  from  me. 
I  should  be  disapi)ointed  if  you  did." 

His  cynicism  rang  falsely;  it  deceived 
neither  of  them.  The  woman,  on  her 
part,  took  courage  from  his  agitation,  and 
laughed  when  he  could  not  unlace  the  cur- 
tains. 
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"I  am  glad  you  are  patient;  for  you 
will  have  much  to  suffer/'  she  said  a  little 
brutally.  "Do  not  tear  my  curtains,  I 
beg  of  you ;  the  sunshine  will  not  help  us 
— it  will  not  help  us  at  all." 

He  turned  from  the  window,  for  the 
window  foiled  him;  and,  picking  up  his 
hat  and  stick  from  a  chair,  he  made  as  if 
he  would  leave  the  room. 

"You  are  very  considerate,  and  I  am 
somewhat  foolish/'  he  said  with  a  new 
calm.  "  The  story  which  you  tell  me  is 
certainly  better  than  many  told  in  such 
a  den  as  this.  Perhaps  I  shall  ask  you 
to  tell  it  somewhere  else  before  many 
hours  have  passed." 

She  shook  her  head  and  drew  the  shawl 
closer  about  her  face. 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Hatton/'  she  said 
pointedly;  "I  think  not.  You  are  too 
clever  for  that.  When  you  are  at  home, 
in  your  own  house,  you  will  see  that  I 
am  right.  Believe  me,  a  marriage  between 
you  and  Daphne  Bell  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  one  of  Daphne's  oldest 
friends,  and  if  you  compel  me,  I  shall  pre- 
vent it.  Oh,  do  not  misunderstand  me; 
I  am  not  frightened  of  you  at  all.  Per- 
haps I  am  sorry ;  but  it  is  not  the  time  to 
speak  of  it.  We  cannot  blot  out  the  past, 
Mr.  Hatton ;  try  as  we  will,  it  comes  before 
us  every  day." 

She  was  a  consummate  actress,  and  her 
mock  air  of  a  moralist  who  is  shocked 
added  the  last  straw  to  Dudley's  burden. 
He  had  been  about  to  quit  the  room  and 
the  house;  but  her  threat,  the  first  of  its 
kind  that  had  been  uttered,  robbed  him 
altogether  of  his  self  control;  and  he 
caught  the  woman  suddenly  by  the  wrists 
and  held  her  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

"  The  men  in  this  house — ^where  are 
they  f  I  must  see  them  1 "  he  cried  pas- 
sionately. "  I  do  not  argue  with  a  wom- 
an I" 

She  quailed  before  him.  The  blood 
rushed  from  her  cheeks,  and  he  believed 
that  she  was  about  to  cry  for  help;  but 
she  did  not  raise  her  voice,  and  answered 
him  almost  in  a  whisper : 

"No — ^for  your  own  sake,  not  that  I 
You  would  gain  nothing ;  you  might  lose 
much.  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Hatton;  you  are 
acting  foolishly." 

He  released  her  arm;  but  his  passion 
was  imabated. 

"I  insist  upon  seeing  the  men  who 
have  made  you  their  instrument !"  he  re- 
iterated stubbornly.  "Let  us  come  face 
to  face  and  have  done  with  it.  What  have 
they  to  sell  me — ^what  do  they  want  for 
it?" 

She  was  still  frightened,  and  step  by 


step  drew  back  from  him  into  the  smaller 
apartment  behind  the  drawingroom. 

"  They  want  nothing/'  she  said  with 
apparent  honesty,  "nofliing  at  all.  You 
would  see  them  at  your  peril/' 

"  At  my  peril  let  it  be,  then  I " 

He  waited  like  one  who  believed  that 
insistence  would  prevail,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  about  to  repeat  her 
warning  a  bell  rang  in  the  empty  base- 
ment of  the  house,  and  almost  imme- 
diately another  bell  sounded  on  the 
landing  above  them.  For  an  instant  the 
woman  listened  intently;  then,  as  at  a 
prearranged  signal,  she  suddenly  put  out 
her  hand  and  switched  off  the  electric 
light. 

Profound  and  utter  darkness  fell  upon 
the  room.  Not  a  ray  of  sunlight  came 
through  the  veiled  windows.  Dudley 
could  not  hear  even  a  step  upon  the  par- 
quet of  the  uncarpeted  floor.  There  were 
voices  in  the  hall  below,  the  voices  of  men, 
but  in  the  room  itself  that  of  which  he 
could  make  nothing — a  current  of  fresh 
air  blowing  he  knew  not  whence. 

It  became  apparent  to  him  at  once  that 
he  was  in  a  situation  of  grave  personal 
danger.  Expecting  every  moment  that 
men  would  burst  into  the  room,  he  began 
to  grope  blindly  for  the  switch  which  the 
woman  had  touched.  Many  minutes 
passed  before  he  could  find  it.  Here  and 
there,  his  hands  flapping  upon  the  bare 
walls,  he  stumbled  in  that  blind  quest. 
What  minutes  they  were  I  The  intensity 
of  the  darkness  was  beyond  all  belief.  He 
said  that  he  was  trapped  in  the  room,  a 
prisoner,  the  victim  of  a  vulgar  conspir- 
acy. And  then,  upon  a  lucky  chance,  his 
hand  touched  the  switch ;  the  light  shone 
out ;  everything  was  as  it  had  been.  And 
he  was  alone.  The  woman  had  gone  out 
by  way  of  the  back  drawingroom.  She 
had  vanished  in  an  apartment  with  no  vis- 
ible door  to  it. 

A  dead  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
house  now,  and  it  was  broken  only  by  the 
bell  which  still  jangled  in  the  basement 
below.  A  quick  thinker,  Dudley  began  to 
see  that  whoever  were  ^e  agents  of  this 
affair,  they  were  sufficiently  afraid  of  in- 
terference from  without  to  vanish  at  the 
first  warning  of  it. 

Not  a  sound  could  he  hear,  not  a  whis- 
per of  voices.  The  room  through  which 
the  woman  had  escaped  possessed  neither 
door  nor  curtain  by  which  an  aperture 
might  have  been  concealed.  There  were 
no  pictures  upon  the  walls;  nothing  was 
disturbed  or  moved;  the  paper  betrayed 
no  crevice  where  a  false  door  might  have 
stood. 
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Perplexed  to  the  last  point,  trembling 
with  an  excitement  altogether  foreign  to 
him,  Dudley  hurried  down  the  stairs  to 
answer  the  bell  which  rang  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  second  time.  Patrick  Fox- 
all  had  come  for  him^  he  was  sure.  He 
hurried  down  the  stairs  like  one  who 
feared  that  every  shadow  cloaked  a  figure. 
Never  had  he  welcomed  a  friend  as  he 
welcomed  old  Pat,  standing  there,  impa- 
tient and  threatening,  upon  the  doorstep. 

"The  very  manl  Come  in,  Pat.  I 
want  to  find  out  who  is  in  this  house — 
come  in  and  help  me." 

Old  Pat  clutched  his  great  stick  with  a 
monstrous  hand,  and  peered  into  the  dark 
passage. 

*'  What  is  it,  me  bhoy  ?  What  f ooPs  tale 
have  ye  been  hearing  ? " 

"  They're  low  blackmailers,  Pat,  and  I 
want  their  names.  If  there  are  twenty 
of  them,  I  mean  to  have  it  out !  Come  in 
and  be  the  witness." 

Pat  laughed  at  the  promise  of  danger, 
and  cried  out  in  a  voice  which  half  the 
street  might  have  heard : 

"  The  police  on  the  beat  are  waiting  till 
I  come  out — I've  told  'em  the  story.  Go 
on,  Dudley;  Buckingham  Palace  is  not 
safer  this  day." 

He  had  done  no  such  thing ;  but  his  wit 
prondpted  the  bold  assertion.  In  the  house 
itself  nothing  justified  his  apprehension. 
A  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
was  furnished  with  a  plain  bed  which 
had  recently  been  slept  in ;  but  it  and  the 
kitchens  below  were  entirely  deserted. 
The  empty  diningroom,  wherein  Dudley 
had  seen  a  man's  hand  as  he  went  up 
stairs,  was  now  tenanted  only  by  feeble 
rays  of  sunshine  which  came  through  the 
yellow  blinds. 

Unconvinced,  and  listening  at  every 
turn  for  the  whisper  of  a  voice  or  the 
sound  of  a  footstep,  the  men  mounted 
from  landing  to  landing,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.  Every  room  added  a 
new  mystery.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
house.  Save  for  that  pretentious  smart- 
ness of  the  drawingroom,  it  was  as  bare  as 

a  vault. 

*  «  «  «  « 

In  the  cab  which  drove  them  from 
Charles  Street  Dudley  told  the  whole 
story,  adding  nothing,  keeping  nothing 
back.  He  had  been  to  the  house,  had  seen 
the  woman,  had  listened  to  her  threat  that 
she  would  stop  his  marriage.  The  rest 
was  the  unknown. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  it,  Pat?"  he 
asked,  like  a  child  in  his  trouble.  "  What 
do  they  want?  It  isn't  money,  if  the 
woman's  to  be  believed ;  and  yet  they  talk 


of  preventing  my  marriage  with  Daphne. 
What's  behind  it  all  ?  If  they'd  asked  ten 
thousand  pounds,  I  would  have  met  them 
face  to  face  and  had  it  out  upon  the  spot ; 
but  they  didn't.  She  said  they  do  not 
want  a  penny.  What  am  I  to  believe — 
what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

Old  Patrick,  with  his  hat  upon  the  back 
of  his  head  and  an  unlighted  cigar  be- 
tween his  fingers,  used  his  wits  as  he  had 
not  used  them  for  many  a  long  year. 

"  Dudley,"  he  said  at  last,  "  if  you  tell 
me  how  your  wife  died,  I  can  be  a  better 
friend  to  you.     It's  that,  man — all  that  I  " 

"  I  know  it,  Pat.  You  see,  they've  got 
hold  of  the  doctor.  He  was  always  Her- 
mine's  favorite,  but  I  never  liked  him. 
They've  paid  him  money,  and  he's  told 
them  some  story  about  the  certificate.  I 
have  nothing  to  conceal  about  Hermine's 
death;  she  died  after  a  quarrel " 

"  Ah,  but  you  did  not  mention  that, 
Dudley!" 

"Well,  I  mention  it  now.  We  quar- 
reled. She  left  me.  She  was  found  dead 
in  the  night.  It's  the  truth — ^before 
heaven,  Pat!  Hadley  spoke  of  irregular- 
ity, and  then  gave  the  certificate.  I 
thought  it  was  out  of  kindness.  If  this 
is  true,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind !  " 

Patrick  was  silent  for  a  little  while. 
Then  suddenly  he  poked  his  stick  through 
the  trap  and  gave  a  new  order  to  the  cab- 
man. 

"Where  does  this  Hadley  live?"  he 
asked  bluntly. 

"  South  Audley  Street— by  the  Mount 
Street  crossing." 

"We'll  drive  there,  Dudley;  we'll  see 
him." 

They  drove  to  the  house;  but  when 
Dudley  would  have  sent  up  his  card  to  a 
flat  upon  the  first  floor,  the  commission- 
aire returned  it. 

"Dr.  Hadley's  in  South  Africa,  sir," 
he  explained  patronizingly.  "He's  been 
gone  these  three  months." 

Patrick  did  not  whine  at  the  blow;  he 
had  not  been  unprepared  for  it.  There 
were  other  ideas  beginning  to  shape  them- 
selves in  a  mind  accustomed  to  such 
problems. 

"Dudley,"  he  said  presently,  "could 
you  spare  me  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  If  it  will  help  me,  ten,  Pat." 

"I  cannot  say.  I  will  do  my  best. 
Perhaps  I  carry  my  life  in  my  hands. 
'Tis  not  worth  a  king's  ransom,  any  way. 
Do  you  go  back  to  Sonning,  and  wait  the 
news  of  me." 

Dudley  assented  almost  without  inter- 
est. 

"Yes"  he  said,  "I  am  going  back  to 
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Sonning — I  am  going  to  tell  Daphne 
everything." 

Patrick  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

"  You're  a  brave  man  and  a  wise  one, 
Dudley/'  said  he. 

XIX. 

Daphne  was  at  Romer's  side  in  the 
motor  car  when  the  afternoon  express 
from  London  steamed  into  Reading  sta- 
tion. She  wore  a  river  blouse  of  cream 
colored  silk,  and  a  great  straw  hat  with 
a  heliotrope  feather  for  its  only  ornament. 
Dudley  espied  her  at  once  when  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage;  and,  pushing 
through  the  press  of  busy  people,  he  took 
the  hands  outstretched  to  him. 

"  I  must,  even  if  they're  looking  I  "  she 
said  affectionately,  while  she  lifted  her 
face  to  his  and  walked  with  him  through 
the  barrier ;  "  and,  of  course,  they're  not ; 
they're  going  to  the  refreshment  room. 
Oh,  dearest,  dearest,  it  has  been  such  a 
long  time,  and  you — you  look  so  ill  1 " 

Her  voice  was  gentle  with  a  woman's 
pity,  and  won  a  grateful  smile  from  him. 

He  told  her  that  the  journey  had  tired 
him.  There  had  been  bad  news  in  Lon- 
don— yes,  he  would  speak  of  it  by  and  by. 
He  was  sorry  that  it  had  been  such  a  long 
day;  but  he  had  not  found  it  short  him- 
self. The  distracted  air,  the  nervous  de- 
sire to  talk,  did  not  deceive  Daphne  at  all. 
Her  big  eyes  scanned  his  face  intently, 
searching  for  the  secret  which  was  hidden 
from  her.  Her  own  madcap  gaiety  had 
been  lost  at  the  first  word  he  spoke.  She 
knew  not  wliat  to  say  or  how  to  question 
him.  She  left  it  to  Romer  to  recount 
the  uneventful  history  of  the  simning 
hours;  and  Romer  was  very  eloquent. 

"We  pulled  up  to  the  bower,  and 
Daphne  wanted  to  be  drawn  by  swans.  I 
tried  to  catch  one,  and  the  brute  upset  the 
lunch.  Lohengrin  is  dead,  or  we  might 
have  got  a  tip  I  I  played  Wagner's  music 
on  the  banjo;  and  Percy's  been  catching 
chub.  He'll  be  ready  to  lie  about  them  at 
ten  o'clock  tonight.  She's  been  in  the 
rose  garden  all  afternoon,  and  I've  been 
reading  Roman  law.  It  ought  to  be  use- 
ful when  my  tailor  duns  me  for  that  ac- 
count you  paid  him-  last  term.  I  shall 
write  to  him  in  Latin,  and  he'll  think  it's 
a  secret  society!  But  I  wish  you  looked 
better.  Uncle  Dudley;  you're  rather 
knocked  out,  aren't  you  i '' 

Dudley  avoided  it  with  a  discreet  ex- 
cuse,  and  the  swift  car  soon  set  them 
down  in  the  quadrangle  of  Sonning  Court. 
The  scene  there  was  typical  of  an  Engli^^li 


country  house  at  the  close  of  a  sunmier's 
day.  Men,  in  the  whitest  of  white  flan- 
nels, played  tennis  in  the  gardens  by  the 
rosery;  a  tea  table  had  been  set  under  a 
gigantic  cedar  tree  before  the  windows  of 
the  hall;  the  silver  shone  brightly  upon 
the  spotless  cloth ;  old  china  gave  color  to 
the  picture.  In  the  distance  you  had 
vistas  restfully  green,  suggesting  remoter 
glades  in  a  forest's  heart ;  stately  avenues, 
the  sheen  of  the  setting  sun  gathering 
upon  the  lazy  river  and  touching  it  with 
mellow  lights.  Yoimg  voices  were  to  be 
heard,  the  splash  of  oars,  the  twittering  of 
birds,  the  pheasants'  cluck. 

All  things  were  touched  by  the  splendor 
of  the  dying  day.  The  call  to  rest  was 
spoken  by  every  glade  and  shadow  of  the 
spreading  trees.  Well  might  a  man  have 
claimed  dominion  of  such  a  home,  or  said : 
"  Here  will  I  rest :  here  will  I  live ;"  but 
Dudley,  returning  to  that  gentle  homage 
which  all  paid  him  so  willingly,  could 
utter  no  such  aspiration.  This  night  might 
be  the  last  he  would  ever  know  at  Sonning 
Court. 

He  had  determined  to  tell  Daphne,  to 
tell  her  all.  Whatever  the  night  cost 
him,  it  should  be  the  night  of  her  judg- 
ment. For  the  first  time  he  had  begun  to 
see  whither  the  events  of  the  day  were 
leading  him,  and  what  was  their  goal.  He 
knew  now  that  those  enemies  of  his,  many 
of  them  nameless,  all  irreconcilable,  were 
closing  in  about  him  in  this  crisis  of  his 
life,  and  would  stand  at  nothing  in  a  last 
endeavor  to  accomplish  his  ruin. 

The  treachery  of  one  man,  of  one  whom 
he  had  accounted  among  the  most  faith- 
ful of  his  servants,  gave  him  the  key  to 
this  mysterious  peril  in  which  he  had  been 
enveloped  so  swiftly.  They  had  bought 
Courvoisier — ^he  never  doubted  it.  By 
money  also  would  they  buy  ihe  perjured 
evidence  of  the  doctor  who  had  attended 
his  wife  in  her  last  illness.  Neither 
valet  nor  doctor  of  his  own  wit  could  con- 
ceive a  method  of  attack  so  subtle  and 
devilish. 

He  understood  now  why  money  was  not 
the  immediate  quest  of  those  who  would 
ruin  him.  Judging  the  time  ripe,  they 
had  said:  "We  will  stand  between  this 
man  and  his  happiness,  drive  him  out  by 
threats,  destroy  him  by  shame  I "  They 
played  for  a  greater  stake  than  money — 
the  destruction  of  his  hope,  of  his  new 
content,  that  from  the  ashes  of  his  ruin 
the  house  of  their  own  fortune,  phoenix- 
like, might  rise  again.  And  to  this  threat, 
so  subtle,  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
He  must  destroy  the  weapon  while  it  was 
yet  young  in  their  hands.    He  must  tell 
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Daphne.  He  knew  that  his  reason,  nay, 
it  might  be,  his  very  life,  depended  on 
that  fateful  hour  of  his  confession. 

It  should  be  tonight;  he  was  deter- 
mined upon  that,  for  delay  galled  him, 
and  his  impatience  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  resolution  followed  him  to  his  dress- 
ingroom;  he  renewed  it  at  the  dinner 
table,  where  it  set  him  apart  from  those 
whose  leisure  of  the  day  became^  in  jest 
and  laughter,  the  promise  of  the  morrow. 
If  these  young  people  spoke  of  his  depres- 
sion, either  railing  at  it  or  in  compassion, 
their  own  occupation  soon  engrossed  them 
again ;  and  they  left  to  Daphne  that  con- 
tinuing solicitude  for  which,  at  any  other 
hour,  Dudley  had  been  so  grateful. 

It  was  Daphne's  now  to  watch  him  with 
loving  eyes,  to  express  the  mute  question, 
to  be  conscious  that  even  in  the  face  of 
her  love  he  might  be  unhappy.  And  how 
she  waited  for  the  after  hour ;  how  quick 
she  was  to  answer  "  yes  "  when  he  would 
take  her  to  the  gardens,  apart  from  all, 
to  the  bower  where  but  last  night  the  in- 
timate word  of  her  own  confession  had 
been  spoken!  She  scarcely  waited  until 
the  voices  were  lost  before  her  hands  were 
closed  upon  his  and  her  pity  found  ex- 
pression. 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  has  happened ! 
Oh,  there  is  something — I  knew  it>  I  felt 
it  directly  you  came.  I  read  your  face 
— ^will  you  not  let  me  understand  tonight, 
Dudley  ?    You  promised !  " 

His  heart  beat  quickly.  His  hand  upon 
her  own  was  hot  as  the  hand  of  one  in  a 
fever.  He  turned  his  face  from  her  and 
looked  into  the  shadows  when  he  spoke. 

"  I  shaU  keep  the  promise.  Daphne,"  he 
said,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  Yes,  I  came  here 
for  that.  Last  night  we  both  thought  that 
we  understood ;  but  we  did  not.  I  blame 
myself,  dearest.  I  did  not  tell  you;  but 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  now.  It  is  the 
story  of  my  life.  Daphne;  I  want  you  to 
hear  it!" 

She  clung  to  him  in  a  close  embrace,  as 
if  to  say :  "  Whatever  it  be,  I  love  you  be- 
cause of  it  I  "  The  woods  about  them  had 
fallen  to  the  hush  of  sleep.  A  cold  gray 
light  fell  upon  the  river,  to  cloak  it  with 
the  gloom  of  twilight.  There  were  boats 
by  the  river;  but  they  seemed  to  move  al- 
most imperceptibly.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
darkness  came  to  the  glades.  Daphne 
clung  to  her  lover  as  if  the  night  were 
their  enemy. 

"  I  wish  what  you  wish,  dear  Dudley," 
she  said.  "If  you  think  that  I  should 
know,  tell  me ;  but  I  would  never  ask  you. 
I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  a  brave  life; 


one  who  loves  you  could  ask  nothing 
more." 

"There  might  be  something,  Daphne. 
Her  love  asks  nothing,  it  is  true;  her 
friendship  never  doubts.  She  says,  '  It  is 
right  because  my  friend  has  done  it.'  She 
gives  all  because  of  her  belief.  Would 
you  give  me  that,  dear  child,  if  I  asked 
it  of  you  tonight  ?  " 

She  drew  him  down  to  her  and  kissed 
his  lips  almost  passionately. 

"  Heart  and  soul,  I  would  give  it  you, 
Dudley.  Have  I  any  other  gift  but  my- 
self ?  Oh,  it  is  so  little,  so  little  to  make 
so  much  of!  Dear  friend,  I  am  such  a 
child  that  you  should  think  of  me,  that 
you  should  say  *  Come  with  me  through 
life  I '  How  can  I  repay  you  if  it  is  not 
to  say  *  I  trust ;  I  shall  never  doubt  unto 
my  life's  end'?" 

She  pressed  her  forehead  to  his  lips, 
and  for  a  little  while  neither  spoke.  The 
silence  all  about  typified  the  gathering 
night.  There  was  no  longer  a  gray  light 
upon  the  river.  The  windows  of  the  dis- 
tant house  were  like  stars  shining  through 
the  thicket.  Dudley  trembled  when  he 
began  to  speak  again. 

"  The  common  things  of  life  leave  us 
our  idols  sometimes.  I  always  tried  to 
think  of  Hermine  as  I  wished  her  to  be." 

"  She  must  have  been  very  proud  of 
you,  Dudley." 

"  In  her  own  way,  perhaps.  She  did 
not  understand  me.  Her  ambitions  were 
not  my  ambitions;  and  that  estranged  us. 
She  disliked  my  business,  and  I  disliked 
her  amusements.  If  she  had  known  it. 
Daphne,  what  I  wanted  was  a  woman's 
sympathy,  such  a  sweet  sympathy  as  I 
found  yesterday  and  shall  never  forget.  I 
had  been  ill  for  many  months,  and  it  was 
hard  to  suflFer  all  alone.  Then  came  the 
crisis.  I  went  to  a  doctor,  and  he  or- 
dered me  to  give  up  business.  I  could  not 
do  it.  Daphne ;  I  hadn't  the  courage  I  " 

"  I  understand  that,  Dudley;  you  could 
never  give  it  up.  You  would  regret  it  al- 
ways.   No  one  is  happy  who  regrets." 

"Ah,  but  Hermine  did  not  see  it  like 
that !  I  can  make  excuses  for  her  now,  if 
I  could  not  then.  I  do  not  suppose  one  of 
her  own  family  ever  did  a  day's  work  in 
his  life!  She  couldn't  understand  why  I 
sought  power,  or  what  it  meant  to  me.  I 
was  a  stranger  in  my  own  house,  Daphne ; 
I  rarely  heard  a  kind  word  there.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  I  do  not  think  my 
health  would  have  broken  down.  But  the 
end  came  suddenly.  You  do  not  know 
what  I  suffered,  child !  I  think  for  some 
months  I  was  almost  mad !  " 


(To  he  continued,) 
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BY  JOHN  BRENT. 

THE  NEWLY  FORMED  BODY  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
HIGHEST  INTELLECTUAL  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HISTORY, 
PHILOSOPHY,  ECONOMICS,  AND  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  IN 
GENERAL— ITS   EXCLUSION  OF    PURE   LITERATURE  AND   OF  ART. 


FORTY  NINE  serious  minded  Brit- 
ons,  with  the  sanction  of  King 
Edward,  have  united  themselves  into 
an  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  His- 
torical, Philosophical,  and  Philological 
Studies.  The  roll  of  the  Academy  does 
not  bear  the  name  of  Britain's  most 
distinguished  philosopher,  Herbert 
Spencer,  or  of  its  greatest  logician,  Alex- 
ander Bain.  It  contains  no  representa- 
tives of  pure  literature,  so  that  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne  and  Stephen 
Phillips,  remain  without  official  recogni- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  a  half  hundred 
men,  most  of  whom  are  very  respectable 
and  very  dull  writers  on  the  heaviest 
forms  of  thought.  Max  Miiller  is  no 
longer  alive  to  leaven  the  lump  of  prosi- 
ness,  and  Professor  Gardiner  has  died 
since  his  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
signatories.  Lord  Acton,  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  England,  also  has  gone 
from  the  number. 

The  most  human  of  those  who  consti- 
tute the  Academy  is  Lord  Kosebery,  a 
historian  whose  name  was  not  included 
in  the  original  list  submitted  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Lord  Rosebery  was  al- 
ready a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  one  of 
Britain^s  great  foreign  secretaries,  a 
prime  minister,  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Not  only  has  his  study  of  history  been 
painstaking  and  profound,  his  books 
reliable  and  authoritative,  but  his  wri- 
ting has  been  marked  by  a  grace  of  style 
that  cannot  be  claimed  by  most  of  those 
who  compose  the  company  of  Immortals. 
His  monograph  on  the  younger  Pitt, 
and  his  work  on  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
are  as  notable  for  their  delicate  use  of 
language  as  for  their  historical  accuracy. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  a  man  whose  wonder- 


fully varied  gifts  would  entitle  him  to 
a  commanding  place  in  almost  any  Eu- 
ropean assembly  of  culture.  The  great- 
est living  English  speaking  orator,  his 
career  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Born  to  an  ancient  name 
and  vast  estates,  he  lived  a  long  minority 
during  which  his  wealth  was  accumula- 
ting. At  the  age  of  thirty  one  he  mar- 
ried the  richest  woman  in  England,  the 
Baroness  de  Rothschild;  in  1894,  and 
again  in  1895,  his  horse  won  the  Derby; 
in  1894  he  became  prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain  in  succession  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; in  1889  he  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council.  As 
Rector  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow  Universities  Lord  Rosebery  has 
had  opportunity  to  deliver  addresses 
that  rank  with  the  great  efforts  of 
•Thomas  Carlyle.  With  Lord  Rosebery 
no  assembly  could  be  irretrievably  dull, 

BALFOUR,  MORLEY,  AND  BRYCB. 

Another  of  the  redeeming  features  of 
the  British  Academy  is  the  inclusion  of 
the  present  prime  minister,  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  whose  "  Defense  of  Phil- 
osophic Doubf  and  "Foundations  of 
Belief^'  have  brought  him  among  the 
number  of  the  philosophical  academi- 
cians. Mr.  Balfour  has  found  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  golf  and  his  politics  for 
other  things.  A  year  younger  than 
Lord  Rosebery,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  since  1888,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
varied  the  busy  life  of  the  politician 
with  much  deep  probing  into  the  world 
of  philosophy.  His  books  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  brain,  an  analytical 
habit  of  mind,  and  a  pathetic  seeking 
after  the  truth.  All  of  the  Scotsman's 
love  of  logical  reasoning,  all  of  his  un- 
rest   at    the    expressions    of    accepted 
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THE  EARL  OF  R08EBERY,   STATESMAN    AND   HISTORIAN. 
From  his  latest  photo grafk  by  Jerrard^  London. 


authorities,  all  of  his  interest  in  meta- 
physical conjecture,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
practical  politician. 

Mr.  John  Morley  enters  the  Academy 
as  a  representative  of  historical  litera- 
ture. To  the  outer  world  it  is  as  a 
critic,  as  a  biographer,  as  a  writer  of 
htllts  lettreSy  that  Mr.  Morley  claims  at- 
tention ;  yet  are  his  "  Edmund  Burke," 
his  "  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,''  histori- 
5m 


eal  documents  of  grave  importance.  Mr. 
Morley  has  been  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine,  and  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
writing  living. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  is  one  of  the  new 
academicians  best  known  in  the  United 
States.  His  book  on  the  American 
commonwealth  is  accepted  as  a  standard 
in  the  countrv  of  which  it  deals.    ITis 
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TH«   RIGHT   HON.    ARTHUR   JAMES   BALFOUR,  PREMIER   OF   ENGLAND  AND   AUTHOR  OF  "THE 

FOUNDATIONS   OF   BELIEF"   AND    "a    DEFENSE  OF   PHILOSOPHIC  DOUBT." 

From  his  latest  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 


work  on  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  '' 
has  gained  him  wide  reputation  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  England  and  also 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  and  of  the  Societa  Ro- 
mana  di  Storia  Patria,  a  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academies  of  Turin  and 
Brussels.  A  cabinet  minister  of  Great 
Britain  in  two  Liberal  ministries,  Mr. 


Bryce  has  been  an  active  politician  in  a 
country  that  draws  its  legislators  from 
the  ranks  of  its  most  cultured  classes. 

THREE  MORE   PARLIAMENTARIANS. 

Mr.  William  Lecky  is  a  historian  who 
six  years  ago  joined  the  company  of 
practical  politicians  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  his  gravity  of  demeanor 
is  more  suited  to  the  solid  fauteuils  of 
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the  Academy  than  to  the  padded 
benches  of  Britain's  best  club.  His 
"  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Nationalism  in  Europe/' 
*^  History    of    European    Morals    from 


torical,  Philosophical,  and  Philological 
Studies. 

Another  member  of  Parliament  is 
Sir  William  Anson,  whose  works  on  the 
principles  of  the  English  law  of  con- 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN   MORLEY,   M.  P.,   EDITOR,   CRITIC,   AND  HISTORIAN. 
From  his  latest  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 


Augustus  to  Charlemagne,"  **  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
'*  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  are  ponder- 
ous as  their  titles — fit  introductions  to 
the  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  His- 


tract  and  the  "  Law  and  .Custom  of  the 
Constitution  "  have  justified  his  inclu- 
sion. Sir  William,  who  is  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  is  not 
wholly  immersed  in  the  history  of  the 
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itution.  He  is^  a  golfer  and  a 
t,  a  keen  shot  and  a  member  of 
)f  the  leading  clubs  of  London. 
Bichard  J  ebb  completes  the  list  of 
imentarians  who  have  become 
er  fellows  of  the  new  Academy, 
ichard  is  famed  all  over  Europe  as 
lek  scholar,  is  Regius  Professor  of 
:  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
is  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
ogical  branch  of  the  society.    He 


was  the  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1892,  and  brings  to  the 
Academy  the  renown  of  graceful 
scholarship. 

THE  HISTORIANS  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Once  away  from  the  law  makers,  one  is 
immersed  in  a  mass  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors whose  scholarship  is  unimpeach- 
able, but  whose  humanity  is  deeply 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  library. 


THE    RIGHT    HON.    JAMES    BRYCE,    M.  P.,     HISTORIAN    AND    PUBUCIST,    AUTHOR    OP       THE 

AMERICAN   COMMONWEALTH." 

Frotn  his  latest  photograph  oy  Russell,  London 
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SIR     LESLIE     STEPHEN,     PRESIDENT      OF      THE      ETHICAL      SOCIETY,      HISTORIAN,      CRITIC, 

AND   PHILOSOPHER. 
From  a  photograph  by  Hoi/yer,  London,  after  the  Portrait  by  Watts. 


Among  the  his?toriaiis  one  would  have 
been  grateful  for  the  name  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell,  even  for  that  of  Sir 
Conan  Doyle,  whose  "  Boer  War  ''  was 
no  romance,  or  of  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill, whose  "  River  War  "  was  a  veritable 
contribution  to  history.  In  their  place 
we  have  Professor  Dicey,  who  has  writ- 
ten weighty  legal  treatises;  Mr.  Arthur 
John  Evans,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
^fuseum  at  Oxford;  Professor  T.  E.  Hol- 


land, vvihose  *'  Institutes  of  Justinian  and 
(laius  ''  is  a  standard  work :  Robert  Yel- 
verton  Tyrrell,  professor  of  ancient 
history  in  the  I^niversity  of  Dublin,  who 
varies  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  an- 
tiquities with  a  human  love  of  the 
theater  and  popular  literature. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  who  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of-  heUes  lefires  in  a 
sphere  not  covered  by  the  Academy, 
has  written  much  on  philosophical  sub- 
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jects,  is  president  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety, and  has  been  editor  of  the  Com- 
hill  Magazine,  His  "  Science  of  Ethics  " 


As  a  whole,  the  British  Academy 
presents  few  elements  to  catch  the  popu- 
lar imagination.     It  is  weighty,  schol- 


THB    RIGHT    HON.    WILLIAM    E.    H.    LECKY,    M.P.    FOR    DUBLIN    UNIVERSITY,    AUTHOR    OP 

"THE   HISTORY   OF   EUROPEAN   MORALS." 

From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &*  Fry,  London 


and  essays  on  "  FTeethinking  and  Plain 
Speaking  "  bring  him  within  the  scope 
of  the  philosophical  section,  while  his 
biographical  work  and  his  "  History  of 
English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ''  might  include  him  in  the  his- 
torical. 


arly,  respectable ;  but  in  no  sense  is  it  an 
equivalent  of  the  Academic  Frangaise. 
It  is  eminently  English  in  design,  and 
unless  Lord  Rosebery  should  introduce 
some  spirit  of  revolution  it  will  attain 
little  more  than  has  the  Royal  Academv 
of  Art. 
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BY    //:    FREEMAN  DAY. 


IN  THE  FACES  AND  COSTUMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ARE  WRITTEN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  NATION,  THE  RECORD  OF  ITS  DEGENERATION 
AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT-THE  MEN  OF  THE  CITIES  BECOME  UNI- 
FORM, COSMOPOLITAN ;  THE  FOLK  OF  THE  FA^MS  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS REMAIN  TYPES,  STANDARDS  OF  RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


THE  constant  interchange  of  visits 
between  members  of  different  na- 
tionalities, brought  about  by  the  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  travel,  has 
done  much  to  wipe  out  racial  character- 
istics. The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  a  greater  advance 
in  uniformity  of  dress,  of 
manner,  of  language,  and  of 
feature  than  had  ages  before. 
The  modern  man  of  Berlin 
is  scarcely  discernible  from 
the  gentleman  of  London, 
and  the  educated  citizen  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  with  diffi- 
culty distinguishable  from 
the  inhabitant  of  New  York. 
These  are  the  capitals  of  the 
great  traveling  nations,  and 
their  peoples  have  approxi- 
mated more  closely  to  a  com- 
mon type  than  have  the 
dwellers  in  the  Latin  cities — 
Rome  and  Paris  and  Madrid. 
If  one  sit  in  any  of  the 
world's  great  congregating 
places — in  Shepheard's  Ho- 
tel in  Cairo,  in  the  Carlton  in 
London,  in  the  casino  at 
Monte  Carlo,  in  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
in  New  York — he  will  see 
around  him  members  of  a 
dozen  nationalities  alike  in 
figure,  dress,  and  deport- 
ment, cosmopolitans.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  was 
vastly  different;  the  Italian 
marquis  at  a  glance  was  sep- 
arated from  the  English 
milord,  the  German  baron 
had  nothing  in  common  with 
the   American    democrat   or 


I  lie  French  republican,  the  Russian 
noble  and  the  Spanish  grandee  were 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  The  people 
unmistakably  bore  the  stamp  of  their 
nation  of  origin.    Today  their  language 


A   PEASANT  WOMAN  OP  THE   AUSTRIAN  TYROU 
From  a  photograph  by  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company. 
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THREE  CHILDREN   OP  THE  OLD  SWEDISH   PROVINCE  OF  DALECARLIA. 
From  It  photograph  by  Florman,  Stockholm. 


alone  distinguishes  them,  and  that  is 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  trustworthy 
means  of  demarcation. 

WHERE  THE   OLD   TYPES   SURVIVE. 

In  the  cities  one  can  no  longer  find 
types  and  standards.  They  are  rele- 
gated to  the  country  districts,  to  the 
homes  of  the  peasantry,  to  the  tracts 
devoted  to  agriculture,  vine  culture, 
fishing  and  hunting,  to  hereditary  em- 
ployments. There  one  finds  models  of 
the  original  Frenchman,  the  Scotsman 
of  the  Lowlands,  the  Irishman  of  the 
bogs,  the  Italian  of  the  olive  groves, 
the  Greek  of  Sparta  and  of  Corinth. 
There  old  customs  are  reverenced, 
ancient  traditions  are  retold;  national 
costumes  are  retained.     Every  parish  *of 


Brittany  and  of  Normandy  has  its  dis- 
tinctive headdress,  every  calling  its 
especial  costume.  For  untold  genera- 
tions these  have  descended  from 
mother  to  daughter  in  exact  facsimile, 
the  gala  garments  without  alteration, 
the  ornaments  as  heirlooms.  In  these 
peasant  costumes  are  written  the  his- 
tories of  Europe,  the  successive  su- 
premacies of  Gauls  and  Teutons, 
Romans  and  Moors,  Spanish  and  French 
and  English. 

Down  in  southeastern  Europe  the 
classic  features  of  the  Greek  have  been 
sensualized  by  the  Turk,  in  Transyl- 
vania the  people  of  the  fields  have  been 
brutalized  by  the  Mongolian,  in  modern 
Alsace  Lorraine  the  peasants  have  been 
molded  by  alternate  French  and  Ger- 
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man  conquests  into  a  race  that  is 
neither  French  nor  German.  Yet  are 
all  of  these  things  written  in  the  dress 
of  the  common  people,  stamped  upon 
their  features. 

In  Scandinavia,  partly  from  its  in- 


most recently  and  most  potently  of  the 
Russians. 

Holland,  although  the  battle  ground 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Germans,  the 
Danes  and  the  French,  has  yielded  little 
to  any  in  its  choice  of  national  and  local 


A  BELGIAN   PEASANT  WOMAN    AT  THE  SPINNING   WHEEL. 


accessible  position,  partly  from  the 
anchorage  of  its  mountains,  the  people 
have  retained  in  almost  their  pristine 
purity  the  garb  and  habits  of  the  Norse- 
men/ In  Finland  the  peasant  dresses 
bear  the  marks  of  various  influences  of 
the  original  Finns,  of  the  Mongolians, 
of    Swedes   and    Germans   and    Lapps, 


habiliments.  The  Dutch  are  a  stubborn 
people,  and  in  their  thick  wooden  shoes, 
their  multiplicity  of  petticoats  and 
trousers,  their  carefully  laundered 
happies,  they  have  retained  a  character- 
istic that  no  foreign  influence  has  been 
able  to  modify. 

In    southeastern    Europe    conditions 
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for  the  Turkish  harems,  and  in  the 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
independence  of  Greece,  the  nation  has 
not  been  able  to  replace  the  loss.  Yet 
beautiful  women  are  still  found  in 
Greece.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
as  the  ])eauty  of  the  ancient  Greeks  har- 
monized with  the  rare  colors  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  graceful  outlines  of  rolling:: 
mountains,  and  the  fineness  and  purity 
of  the  atmospiiere,  so  also  the  modern 


A.  BULGARIAN   PEASANT  GIRL. 

Fro»*„^'ifhotograf>h  by  thf  Berlin  Photoair'tf'hic  Company 
^ —  after  the  Painting  by  K.  Dieliiz. 

are  otherwise.    The  peo])les  have  proved 
more  pliable,  more  tractable. 

THE   PEASANTS   OF  GREECE. 

A  modern  Greek  was  asked  one  day 
why  the  women  of  Greece  are  not  more 
beautiful.  He  replied,  "  Y'ou  must  re- 
member that  the  Turk  hais  passed  this 
way."  During  the  three  hundred  years 
and  more  of  Turkish  rule,  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  land  were  taken 


A  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  ONE  OP  THE  GREEK   ISLANDS, 

WHERE  THE  OLD  HELLENIC  TYPE  IS 

POUND   AT  ITS  PUREST. 
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types  correspond  in  a  certain  degree  to     and  arms,  are  covered  with  heavy  orna- 

their  environment.  ments  of  coins  and  jewelry,  heirlooms 

With  the  exception  of  the  court  dress,     in  the  family,  representing  the  dowry  of 


A  MAID  OF  ATHENS  WEARING  THE  OLD.  NATIONAL   COSTUME,  WITH   COLN    UlLNAML.NTiJ   THAT   MAV  HAVE 
BEEN    A   FAMILY    HEIRLOOM    FOR   MANY   GENERATIONS. 


women  in  Athens  at  the  present  time 
follow  European  fashions,  yet  there  is  a 
national  costume  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  provinces,  but  in  Athens  itself. 
This  national  costume  assumes  differ- 
ent forms  in  different  places,  but  always 
has  one  common  characteristic — the 
front  of  the  dress,  and  often  the  head 


one   bride   after   another,   perhaps    for 
many  generations. 

BARBARIANS  IN   HELLAS. 

In  mark(Ml  contrast  to  the  Greek  type, 
there  are  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Athens 
women  of  very  different  national  char- 
acteristics.    Eleusis,    even,    so    closely 
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connected  with  the  lii story  of  Athens,  is 
inhabited  largely  at  the  present  time  by 
Albanians.  One  drives  out  to  Eleusis 
over  the   old  sacred  way,  through   the 


was  born,  contains  but  few  Greeks.  The 
grand  torchlight  processions  of  the 
Greeks  are  replaced  by  the  Eastet 
dances    of    the    Albanians.     Girls   join 


A   NORWEGIAN   BRIDE   DRESSED  FOR   HER   WEDDING   FESTIVAL. 
From  a  f'hotograpk  by  Persen,  Bergen. 


ancient  groves  of  olives,  over  the  path 
where  the  processions  of  a  dead  past 
wended  their  solemn  course;  but  Eleu- 
sis, where  the  mysteries  were  founded  by 
Pemeter  herself,  and  where  -.Eschylus 


hands  in  a  long  line  and  advance  in  a 
sort  of  interrupted  procession,  retiring 
and  changing  hands  after  every  fourth 
step,  and  then  advancing  again.  The 
music  is  a  monotonous  chant  sung  by 
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PEASANT    GIRLS    OK    LORRAINE  (SEATED)  AND  OF   ALSACE  (STANDING)  IN  THE  TRADITIONAL 
CX)STUMES   OF   THEIR   PROVINCES. 


the  dancers  themselves,  and  such  gaiety 
as  the  dance  provides  comes  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  costumes.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  decidedly  solemn. 

Xot  only  are  there  Albanians  in 
Eleiisis,  two  hours'  drive  from  Athens, 
but  another  foreign  race  is  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city. 
In  its  environs  are  many  Wallachians, 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Wallachian 
kingdom  which  once  embraced  ^Etolia, 
Acarnania,  and  Thessaly,  the  "Great 
Wallachia  ''  of  medieval  writers.  Thus 
the  foreign  inhabitants  of  Greece  crowd 
up  even  to  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  her 


citizens  no  longer  represent  a  true 
Greek  type.  The  old  Greek  type  is 
seen  in  its  beauty  and  its  purity  among 
the  servant  girls  w^ho  go  in  large  num- 
))ers  from  the  Greek  islands  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  cities  of  the  east. 

THE  DAUGHTERS   OP  LACED^MON. 

In  contrast  to  the  maidens  of  Athens 
are  the  daughters  of  Sparta.  From  the 
range  of  low  hills  one  gazes  out  over  the 
beautiful  plain  which  forms  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas,  surrounded  on  every 
hand  by  lofty  ramparts  of  mountains. 
Here  were  developed  the  brave  men  and 
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A  PEASANT  WOMAN   OF  BOSNIA  IN   GALA  COSTUME. 
From  a  photograph  by  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company. 

women  who  made  Sparta  a  name  for 
endurance,  the  mothers  who  begged 
their  sons  not  to  return  from  the  battle 
unless  victorious.  The  modern  Spartan 
woman  shows  something  of  this  inherit- 
ance in  her  face,  and  would  not  be  un- 
worthy to  walk  in  the  ancient  Spartan 
procession  to  the  Menelaion,  where  the 
men  implored  Menelaus  to  grant  them 
courage  and  success  in  war,  and  the 
women  prayed  to  Helen  to  bestow 
beauty  on  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren.    The  twentieth  century  Spartan 


wanders  in  gardens  abound- 
ing in  orange  trees — the 
modern  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  In  the  warm  eve- 
ning air,  the  men  take  their 
ease  in  a  picturesque  tavern 
under  a  great  spreading  tree 
near  the  city,  the  children 
play  in  the- green  lanes,  the 
Spartan  maidens  fill  their 
pitchers  at  a  spring  that 
gurgles  from  an  old  wall.  In 
the  distance  the  snow  clad 
Taygetus,  with  the  sunset 
sky^bove  it,  forms  a  picture 
of  Arcadia.  There  is  no  city 
in  Greece  with  so  beautiful 
a  situation  as  Sparta.  There 
are  no  Greek  maidens  whose 
eyes  reveal  so  much  soul  as 
those  of  the  Spartans. 

ON  THE  CORINTHIAN  ISTHMUS. 

Ancient  Corinth  was  cele- 
brated for  luxury  and  splen- 
dor, rather  than  for  learning 
and  art  ot  Spartan  courage, 
and  the  racial  inheritance  is 
very  different  from  that  of 
the  Athenian  or  Spartan 
Greeks.  The  woman  of 
Corinth  is  beautiful,  but  not 
with  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
Greek;  it  is  the  spirituelle 
type  of  the  Italian  or  the 
French. 

The    natural    beauty    of 
Megara  is  not  so  fairy-like  as 
that  of  Corinth,  wiiere  the 
delicacy  of  the  tints  of  sky 
and  sea  is  the  principal  char- 
acteristic, but  the  coloring  of 
the  plain  and  town  of  Me- 
gara is  more  decided  and  less 
elusive,  consequently  less  beautiful.    In 
Corinth  the  colors  of  the  evening  sunset, 
azure,   lilac,  and  rose,  steal  upon  the 
senses,  but  in  Megara  one  thinks  less  of 
the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  more  of  the 
oriental  appearance  of  the  town.  Megara 
is  built  of  snow  white  houses  rising  one 
above  the  other,  each  having  a  low  door- 
way opening  into  a  court,  shaded  here 
and  there  by  a  fig  tree.     The  shining 
white  stone  used  in  the  architecture  of 
Megara  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.     When  Plato  fled  to 
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Megara  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  it 
was  in  a  white  house  similar  to  one  of 
these  that  he  was  sheltered.  The  daz- 
zling white  walls  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine make  an  excellent  background  for 
the  gay  costumes  of  the  women,  the 
bright  colors  of  which,  red,  green,  blue, 
and  yellow,  give  the  eastern  effect  to  the 
scene. 

i;^  THE   MOUNTAINS  OF  GREECE, 

From  the  oriental  beauty  of  south- 
ern Greece  one  climbs  to  the  region  of 
Parnassus.  On  its  slopes  are  flocks  of 
sheep  watched  by  shepherdesses  who  are 
brave  and  sturdy,  but  not  beautiful. 
Even  the  sheep  on  Parnassus  become 
hardened,  and  sharpen  their  noses  be- 


tween the  rocks,  seeking  the  pale,-  thin 
grass.  Nothing  is  heard  on  the  moun- 
tainside but  the  jingling  of  mule  bells, 
the  bells  of  the  leaders  of  the  flocks, 
the  cries  of  the  muleteers  and  the  shep- 
herds. The  sun  disappears  early  be- 
hind the  tall  mountain  slopes,  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  begins  long  before  the 
young  girls  watching  their  sheep  there 
can  go  to  their  dreary  homes.  It  is  a 
hard  and  monotonous  life,  but  develops 
a  hardy  race,  so  that  the  peasants  from 
Parnassus  stand  for  courage  and  en- 
durance. The  best  among  the  men  are 
chosen  for  the  king's  guard  in  Athens, 
where  their  picturesque  costume  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  street  life. 

Farther  away  from  Greek  centers,  in 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  DYKES— TWO   DUTCH   PEASANT  GIRLS    IN   CHARACTERISTIC  COSTUMES. 
From  a  Photograph  by  the  Detroit  Photographic  Coiuf>any. 
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Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  are  few  evi-     gained  her  independence;  but  she  can 
dences  of  the  Greek  type.     Intermix-     never  be  anything  but  an  impoverished 


A  GIRL  OF  THE  GREEK  MOUNTAINS— A  SHEPHERDESS  OF  PARNASSUS  IN  HER  HOUDAY  DRESS. 


turc  of  various  races,  lack  of  the  inspi- 
ration that  good  schools  give,  have  led  to 
degeneration  of  form,  to  stolidity  of 
character.  In  the  faces  of  these  dis- 
tant provinces  is  apparent  only  the  germ 
of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece. 

After   centuries   of   bondage   to  the 
dreaded  and  hated  Turk,  Greece  has  re- 


little  state  of  no  poliiicci  -mportance 
or  military  power.  The  mar\  j!ous  fire 
of  her  classic  genius  is  quenched,  her 
old  leadership  in  art  and  literature  is 
lost  forever.  But  in  no  corner  of  Europe 
do  the  faces  and  costumes  of  the  peas- 
antry suggest  such  historic  memories  as 
in  the  land  of  Pericles  and  Leonidas. 
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A    STORY    THAT    TEI^W    HOW    A    YOUNG    MAN    WAS    CONFIRMED    IN   HIS   PRIGGISHNBS8. 

BY  JULIET  WILBOR   TOMPKINS. 


**  YOU  are  fond  of  children?  "  Went- 

I      worth  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes — oh,  very! "  Bertha  spoke  a 
trifle  breathlessly,  and  the  color  rose 
faintly  in  her  cheeks.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  since  he  had  asked  her  if  she  was 
well  and  strong,  looking  at  her  with  the 
same  reflective  seriousness.  And  he  had 
shown  marked  interest  when  her  sister 
had  attacked  her  for  always  being  cheer- 
ftd  in  the  morning;  "though  she  is 
about  as  bad  in  the  afternoon,^'  Caro- 
line had  added,  quite  unconscious  that 
she  might  be  laying  corner  stones. 
"Don't  you  dislike  these  even,  serene 
people? '' 

Wentworth  had  said  nothing,  but  ap- 
proval lurked  in  his  judicial  gray  eyes. 
Bertha  had  found  the  same  look  there 
when  she  showed  him  the  new  photo- 
graphs of  her  little  nephew,  and  her 
eager  account  of  Dicky's  sayings  and 
beauty  had  faltered  under  it,  even  be- 
fore that  deliberate  question.  Her 
heart  beat  thickly  as  she  turned  to  put 
the  pictures  back  on  the  mantelpiece, 
propping  them  against  the  clock  in 
honor  of  their  newness.  What  if  it 
really  should  mean  something,  if  her 
drab  little  life  was  to  be  irradiated  with 
this  splendor? 

She  had  often  seen  on  the  streets  the 
sort  of  man  she  undoubtedly  must 
marry,  if  she  married  at  all — she  who 
had  not  charms  or  talents  or  money  or 
anythiDg  but  an  insignificant  pretti- 
ness  and  a  great  and  humble  desire  to  be 
good.  These  probable  men  were  much 
older  than  she,  and  they  were  round 
shouldered  and  narrow  chested,  or  had 
beards,  and  wore  low  collars  and  square 
toed  shoes,  and  dull,  serviceable,  un- 
pressed  clothes  and  dreary  hats. 

She  had  accepted  her  limited  possi- 
bilities without  rebellion  or  resentment 
beyond  an  occasional  hour  of  darkness 
after  the  passing  of  some  brilliant,  fear- 
less, all  deserving  conqueror  marching 

en 


securely  to  her  rights.  And  then  she 
had  found  this  man's  eyes  on  her,  a  man 
young,  stalwart,  gravely  good  looking, 
with  unexceptionable  collars  and  the 
clothes  of  her  dreams,  a  personage  to 
bow  to  with  satisfaction,  to  introduce 
with  glory;  and  not  a  business  man,  but 
a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  of  marked  abilities. 
Oh,  it  could  not  be  I  What  pretext  had 
she  for  deserving  it?  There  was  no  such 
splendor  marked  out  for  girls  like  her, 
girls  whose  hair  would  not  even  pompa- 
dour, bUb  lay  flat  to  one  side  or  the 
other  under  the  attempt :  girls  who  had 
not  any  opinions  they  could  not  be 
frightened  out  of;  girls  of  no  earthly 
consequence  except  to  the  few  kind 
hearted  persons  who  cared  for  them. 
And  yet 

"  I  am  glad  you  do,"  said  Wentworth. 
"  I  believe  in  the  old  fashioned  virtues. 
I  am  not  what  is  called  a  modern,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  And  I  believe  also  that  a 
man  should  marry  rather  young,"  he 
added,  picking  up  a  paper  knife  and  set- 
tling down  deeper  in  his  chair.  "He 
works  better  for  it;  it's  the  natural  and 
right  life.  Single  men  in  a  city  have  too 
much  to  contend  with." 

"Yes,  they  must,"  faltered  Bertha, 
her  eyes  on  her  twisting  fingers,  her 
heart  amazed  and  grateful  before  such 
sentiments.  She  would  have  expected 
them  from  her  predestined  suitor  of  the 
unfashionable  collar  and  the  square  toed 
shoes,  but  to  find  that  a  splendid  being 
in  a  frock  coat,  .whose  shining  high  hat 
lay  beside  his  stick  on  the  table,  con- 
descended to  approve  of  domesticity  and 
plebeian  virtues  was  a  wonderful  revela- 
tion. 

"  A  man  is  expected  to  drink  so  much, 
going  about  with  other  men,"  Went- 
worth continued,  his  interest  appar^ 
ently  divided  between  his  subject  and 
the  paper  knife  held  fixed  between  his 
extended  forefingers.  "  It  is  a  cocktail 
every  five  minutes,  and  I  dislike  that. 
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I  see  no  sense  in  it.  And  it  hurts  one's 
power  of  working.  Nothing  is  worth 
while  that  does  that/' 

The  temperance  cause  gained  a  sud- 
den new  value  and  distinction  in 
Bertha's  eyes.  She  had  always  taken 
her  secret  adherence  to  it  as  a  fate  in- 
evitable to  the  unfashionable  and  ob- 
scure, and  had  concealed  her  scruples 
qxiite  as  anxiously  as  she  did  the  burn- 
ing, shuddering  repulsion  with  which 
all  fermented  things  filled  her.  This 
amazing  justification  of  her  suppressed 
principles  made  her  light  hearted  and 
surprisingly  brave. 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Drinking  does  seem  to  me 
so  terrible.  If  I  see  a  drimken  man  on 
the  street,  it's  all  I  can  do  not  to  run. 
My  knees  shake  all  the  way  home." 

The  approving  look  deepened. 

"You  are  so  tnily  feminino,  in  the 
best  sense.  I  like  it  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  he  said.  "  I  have  known  very 
few  women  in  my  life — ^I  have  never  be- 
fore had  time;  but  those  I  have  met 
since  I  came  to  the  city — ^well,  they  did 
not  appeal  to  me.  I  suppose  I  demand 
a  great  deal." 

It  was  bitter  to  hear  that  he  had  not 
known  other  women.  His  turning  to 
her  was  explained  as  ignorance  of  the 
possibilities  rather  than  choice,  and  a 
vision  of  the  danger  lurking  on  every 
side,  from  every  woman  who  caught  his 
attention,  chilled  her.  Her  momentary 
courage  failed,  and  did  not  even  revive 
w  hen  he  asked  permission  to  take  her  to 
a  concert  the  following  Friday. 

When  he  went,  she  watched  him 
through  the  window  curtains  with  sad 
appreciation  of  his  firm  carriage,  his 
manly  air,  the  charm  of  the  way  he 
looked  through  his  eyeglasses  and 
grasped  his  stick,  the  masterful  gesture 
with  which  he  signaled  the  car  at  the 
corner,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
swung  himself  aboard  before  it  had  half 
stopped.  Now  she  knew  he  was  stand- 
ing with  splendid  indifference  to  over- 
head straps,  feeling  in  his  right  waist- 
coat pocket  with  feciger  and  thumb  for 
the  change,  while  every  woman  on 
board  covertly  watched  him.  No,  it  was 
not  to  be;  there  was  no  miracle  marked 
out  for  such  as  she.  She  must  not  listen 
to  crazy  hopes.    So  she  went  soberly  to 


her  room,  and  spent  the  next  hour  do- 
ing her  hair  a  new  way  pictured  in  that 
morning's  Sunday  supplement.  She 
pulled  the  coiffure  hastily  down  when 
she  heard  her  sister's  step  in  the  hall, 
and  turned  over  the  paper. 

"Was  that  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the 
parlor?  "  Caroline  asked,  throwing  her 
hat  on  the  bed  and  dropping  into  a 
chair.  "Billy  came,  and  we  went  for 
a  walk  so  as  not  to  spoil  your  party. 
Wasn't  it  decent  of  us?  Dear  me,  I'm 
tired.  I  think  you  ought  to  put  my 
things  away  for  me.  Did  you  have  a 
nice  time  ?  " 

"Awfully!"  Bertha  not  only  put 
away  her  sister's  hat  and  coat,  but 
brushed  them  first.  She  was  not  sorry 
for  a  chance  to  avoid  the  clear,  confi- 
dent brown  eyes  before  which  her  gentle 
gray  ones  had  faltered  all  her  life  long. 

"  He  is  very  well  upholstered,  your 
Mr.  Wentworth,"  Caroline  went  on, 
pulling  an  astonishing  number  of  black 
headed  pins  out  of  her  collar  and  belt 
and  sticking  them  into  the  arm  of  her 
chair;  "but  doesn't  he  take  himself 
rather  seriously?  You  ought  to  shake 
him  up  a  little.  Billy  talked  with  a 
capital  *  I '  just  like  that  when  I  first 
knew  him." 

"  Oh,  but  he  isn't  like  that  when  you 
know  him  well,"  Bertha  urged.  "  He  is 
so  clever  and  interesting  and — ^valuable. 
Not  a  bit  like  Billy." 

Caroline  laughed  with  perfect  good 
temper. 

"  Poor  old  BiUy,  he  isn't  intellec- 
tual. Don't  you  want  to  fix  the  salad? 
It's  almost  tea  time,  and  mother's 
asleep.  I  want  to  make  myself  beauti- 
ful." And  going  to  the  mirror,  Caroline 
leaned  towards  it  with  a  boldness  of 
scrutiny  that  Bertha  could  not  have 
emulated  even  alone  with  the  door 
locked. 

The  concert  was  a  wonderful  occa- 
sion. Bertha,  sensitive  to  every  breath 
her  companion  drew,  knew  whether  to 
admire  or  condemn  each  piece  before  it 
was  half  over,  and  glowed  shamelessly 
when  he  praised  her  understanding  of 
music.  And  then  the  joy  of  taking  the 
aisle  in  new  white  gloves  and  Caroline's 
chiffon  hat  under  this  splendid  attend- 
ance— she  would  have  eat  happily 
through  the  "Ring"  itself  for  such  a 
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reward.  She  had  never  hoped  to  get 
any  nearer  to  men  of  his  kind,  the  god- 
like few,  than  such  one  sided  acquain- 
tance as  the  pages  of  Life  opened  to  her; 
yet  here  she  was  under  the  special  care 
of  just  such  a  conqueror,  whose  grow- 
ing approval  seemed  to  point  only  one 
way.  Oh,  it  couldn't  be;  such  things 
were  not  for  her. 

^'Miracles  don't  happen,"  she  told 
herself  resolutely  at  every  pause  in  the 
independent  little  concert  that  was  go- 
ing on  under  her  white  silk  blouse. 

"I  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly," 
Wentworth  said  in  answer  to  her  con- 
fused gratitude  at  her  front  door.  "  I 
am  glad  we  are  proving  so  congenial. 
We  must  go  again  soon." 

*^  Don't  forget  you  are  coming  to  din- 
ner Tuesday,"  said  Bertha  happily. 

"  Tuesday  at  seven;  I  have  it  down," 
he  answered,  pulling  out  a  little  note 
book  and  glancing  into  it.  This  was  not 
quite  so  uplifting  as  "  How  could  I  for- 
get? *'  would  have  been,  but  Bertha  was 
used  to  half  loaves,  and  smiled  to  her- 
self in  the  dark  before  she  fell  asleep. 


II. 


The  first  pang  of  a  new  anxiety 
smote  her  when  she  and  Caroline  were 
dressing  for  the  much  planned  dinner 
on  Tuesday  night.  Billy  was  invited, 
and  there  were  to  be  pink  shaded 
candles  on  the  table,  and  the  cook's 
cousin  was  coming  in  to  serve.  It  was 
a  dinner  rather  than  just  dinner;  and 
Caroline,  after  some  deliberating,  left 
off  the  lace  top  of  her  evening  gown. 
Bertha,  catching  a  sudden  view  of  her 
sister's  generous  white  shoulders,  her 
fearless  eyes,  her  boldly  curling  hair 
done  in  fashionable  fluflSness,  felt  a  wave 
of  terror  overwhelm  her  like  a  physical 
sickness.  What  could  she  do,  how  could 
she  hold  him,  she  who  had  nothing ! 

"  You  must  let  me  talk  some  to  your 
Afr.  Wentworth  tonight,"  said  the  un- 
conscious Caroline,  dabbing  a  chamois 
skin  in  the  powder  box.  "  Billy  is  such 
an  old  story.  There,  how  do  I  look  ?  " 

"  All  right,''  said  Bertha,  with  a 
shortness  that  made  her  sister  turn  to 
her  in  surprise. 

** Whatever  are  you  cross  about?" 
Caroline  demanded. 


"  I'm  not  cross."  Then  a  quick  color 
rushed  across  Bertha's  face  and  her  eyes 
flashed.  "  Your  gown  is  altogether  too 
low,"  she  burst  out.  Caroline's  blank 
astonishment  was  a  tribute  to  the 
other's  general  disposition. 

"Why,  Bertha!"  she  said  finally, 
looking  from  her  gown  to  her  sister, 
who  was  already  deeply  mortified  at 
herself. 

"'^I  mean,  I  like  it  better  with  the 
top  " — stirring  nervously  in  a  drawer. 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  said  Caroline  with  a 
shrug.  A  moment  later  she  had  for- 
gotten the  incident;  and  poor  Bertha, 
for  shame's  sake,  forced  her  reluctant 
voice  to  friendliness.  But  her  tremu- 
lous hands  delayed  her  dressing,  and  it 
was  Caroline  who  received  Mr.  Went- 
worth. When  Bertha  came  in,  the  two 
looked  very  well  on  the  couch  in  the 
corner,  while  Billy  did  his  duty  by  her 
mother  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp. 
She  gave  Wentworth  a  cold,  limp  little 
hand  to  shake,  then  turned  quickly  to 
the  other  group.  Caroline,  who  had 
risen  to  abdicate  her  place,  dropped 
back  again. 

"  Now,  tell  me  the  rest  of  it,*'  Bertha 
heard  her  say,  through  Billy's  chatter. 
Oh,  that  little  note  of  easy  command! 
If  walking  hot  plowshares  could  have 
bestowed  it.  Bertha  would  have  had  her 
slippers  off  on  the  instant. 

"Ah,  but  I  can't,"  Wentworth  an- 
swered.  "  The  other  half  is  my  client's 
secret;  you  couldn't  expect  me  to  be- 
tray that." 

Bertha  would  have  given  him  fer- 
vent honor  for  this  and  dropped  the 
subject;  yet  she  miserably  recognized 
that  Caroline's  flippant  attitude  was  far 
the  more  attractive. 

"But  I  do!"  was  the  confident  an- 
swer. "The  public  part  of  the  story 
will  do  for  anybody;  I  want  the  secrets. 
It  isn't  betraying  to  tell  me ! "  Mr. 
Wentworth  seemed  a  little  bewildered, 
but  he  was  evidently  not  repelled.  His 
judicial  eyes  questioned  hers  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  they  both  laughed,  for 
no  cause.  "At  once!*'  she  commanded. 
He  grew  serious  again. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  rules  never  to  repeat 
such  confidences,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
many  rules;  but  those  I  have  I  never 
break." 
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"  Dear  me,  how  tiresome ! ''  said  Caro- 
line. The  vivid,  amused  face  brought 
slight  confusion  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  but 
he  rallied  determinedly. 

"  Do  you  like  a  man  better  for  break- 
ing through  his  principles?^'  he  de- 
manded. 

"  When  he  does  it  for  me,  I  love  him/' 
she  laughed,  and  then  she  dropped  her 
voice,  but  still  Bertha  heard:  "And 
when  he  won't  do  it  for  me,  I  adore 
him!"  Bertha  changed  her  seat,  but 
her  eyes  crossed  the  room  in  spite  of 
her.  There  was  a  controlled  but  unde- 
niable smile  on  Wentworth's  face. 

"Dinner  is  served,"  murmured  the 
cook's  cousin  from  the  doorway. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  the  dinner 
was  a  great  success.  Caroline's  cheeks 
mounted  their  little  red  danger  signals, 
and  the  others  were  but  chorus  and  op- 
portunity to  her.  The  two  men  took 
eagerly  to  their  part,  and  the  cook's 
cousin  could  scarcely  drag  herself  from 
the  room  between  her  duties,  it  was  all 
so  gay  and  brilliant.  Billy  finally  pro- 
tested. 

"My  smile  aches,"  he  complained. 
"Please  let  me  take  it  off.  Caroline, 
you  are  not  to  speak  for  three  minutes. 
I  must  rest  my  laugh,  if  I'm  to  use  it 
again  this  winter.  Bertha,  won't  you 
give  me  some  serious  and  intelligent 
conversation?" 

Bertha  turned  to  him  conscientiously 
with  a  topic,  biting  her  lips  to  steady 
them.  Wentworth  and  Caroline  fell  into 
a  low  toned  conversation,  which  they 
continued  afterwards  on  the  couch  in 
the  corner.  Billy  told  Bertha  about  a 
shooting  trip  he  had  taken  in  the  fall, 
and  she  showed  an  appreciative  interest 
in  its  details. 

At  last  the  guests  were  gone,  and  the 
two  girls  went  down  the  hall  together  to 
their  room.  Caroline  smiled  at  herself 
in  the  glass  as  she  unfastened  her 
girdle. 

"Your  Mr.  Wentworth  has  the  ma- 
king of  a  very  nice  fellow,"  she  said. 
"  One  could  educate  him  out  of  his 
heaviness  and  his  pompous  *I.'  And 
he's  better  looking  than  I  realized.  I 
like  him." 

Out  of  the  hatred  that  filled  her 
heart,  and  her  numb  misery.  Bertha 
could  answer  casually : 


"Don't  call  him  'my'  Mr.  Went- 
worth. I  think  he's  rather  more 
yours." 

"  Oh,  I  just  woke  him  up  a  little,"  said 
Caroline  complacently.  "He  needs  to 
have  his  breath  taken  away.  We  had 
an  awfully  interesting  time.  Has  he 
told  you  about  the  big  opening  he 
thinks  he  has  ahead  of  him?  " 

"No,"  said  poor  Bertha.  She  kept 
her  voice  serene  and  pleasant,  and  at 
last  crept  under  the  same  covers,  to 
lie  as  far  from  her  sister  as  possible, 
and  rigidly  till  Caroline's  breathing 
freed  her  to  face  her  trouble. 

"It  wasn't  for  me;  I  knew  it  all 
along,"  she  said  firmly.  "It  was  not 
to  be.  I  shall  never  have  anything. 
And  there's  no  reason  I  should.  Oh, 
my  heart  does  ache  so — ^if  I  could  just 
get  my  hand  in  and  rub  it!  I  wonder 
if  Caroline  will  marry  him?  Oh,  how 
I  hate  her!  It  wasn't  his  fault.  No 
man  could  care  for  me — that — ^knew 
anybody  el — se."  She  crushed  her  face 
into  the  pillow.  Presently  she  slipped 
out  and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  by  the 
bed. 

"  Oh,  God,  can't  I  have  him? "  she 
sobbed.  "  Can't  you  let  me — ^just  this 
one  thing  in  all  my  life?  I  will  be  so 
good — oh,  I  will  do  anything!  And  I 
want  him  so!  I'm  not  worthy,  but  I 
would  try.  Please  give  him  to  me.  Oh, 
God,  won't  you,  this  one  thing?  " 

When  she  went  back  to  bed,  her  teeth 
were  chattering  and  her  nightgown 
touched  her  like  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  but 
she  was  dimly  comforted. 

III. 

Towards  morning  the  cold  in- 
creased. Caroline,  waking,  felt  for  the 
comforter,  then  curled  up,  grumbling 
sleepily,  because  it  was  not  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  But  the  cold  was  insistent, 
and  finally  she  dragged  herself  up  and 
turned  on  the  light  to  find  it.  As  she 
tucked  it  in  at  the  foot  her  eyes  fell  on 
Bertha's  face,  turned  towards  the  light, 
and  she  paused  abruptly.  Then  she 
went  cautiously  nearer.  A  sodden 
handkerchief  lay  in  a  ball  by  the  pillow. 

What  could  have  been  the  matter? 
Caroline  stood  motionless,  thinking  it 
over,  then  frowned  impatiently  as  she 
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crept  back  to  her  place.  "I  never 
dreamed  it/*  she  said  half  aloud.  Pres- 
ently she  turned  and  sighed.  "Oh, 
botheration ! "  she  muttered. 

Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Wentworth 
called  and  asked  for  both  the  young 
ladies. 

"  I  think  I  won^t  go  in,"  said  Bertha, 
her  eyes  on  her  book.  "  My  head  aches 
too  much  for  talk.  You  see  him,  will 
you,  Caroline?  You  can  excuse  me. 
He  won't — care.'* 

Caroline  started  to  speak,  then  closed 
her  lips  and  stood  considering,  her  eyes 
fixed  absently  on  her  sister's  averted 
face. 

"  Very  well,  I  will,"  she  said  finally. 
In  the  hall  outside  the  door  she  took  the 
velvet  bow  out  of  her  hair  and  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket.  The  velvet  bow  was 
very  becoming. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  she  came 
back.  Bertha  hastily  turned  a  page  as 
she  entered,  but  did  not  look  up. 

*^  Bertha,  Billy  has  come,  and  they 
are  both  going  to  stay  to  tea.  Can't  you 
come  in  and  take  care  of  your  Mr.  Went- 
worth?*' Caroline  began.  "He's  just 
staying  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

The  color  came  into  Bertha's  face, 
but  she  would  not  look  up. 

"  Oh,  he  would  just  as  lief  have  you; 
rather,  in  fact,"  she  said  carelessly. 

"  No,  he  wouldn't.  He  has  decided  he 
doesn't  like  me;"  Caroline  laughed,  but 
jerked  open  a  drawer  with  a  certain 
bored  impatience.  "He  finds  me  un- 
womanly, not  at  all  desirable  for  a  life 


companion!  I  told  him  I  left  all  the 
domestic  virtues  to  you,  and  he  looked 
quite  homesick  for  you — said  you  were 
his  ideal  of  womanhood  or  some  such 
stufif;  and  he  hoped  to  see  you  if  you 
felt  equal  to  it.     If  you  don't,  I'll " 

"  Oh,  yes — my  head  is  better,"  said 
Bertha  breathlessly,  beginning  to  un- 
lace her  high  shoes  with  trembling 
fingers.  Caroline  spoke  from  the  depths 
of  the  closet. 

"  You  may  find  him  a  trifle  depressed. 
He  really  has  had  a  shock!  When  I 
told  him  I  couldn't  endure  children  he 
almost " 

Bertha  lifted  her  head  in  amazement. 

"But,  Caroline,  what  a " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know !  But  he's  so  fear- 
fully serious  I  couldn't  resist.  Shall  I 
throw  you  your  slippers?  We  were 
both  so  relieved  when  Billy  came. 
Can't  you  go  in  now  ?  " 

"Shan't  I  dress?  Is  my  hair  good 
enough?"  For  all  her  effort,  Bertha's 
voice  thrilled  and  vibrated. 

"  You  look  very  nice,  my  dear.  Wait, 
just  let  me  put  this  velvet  bow  in  your 
hair — ^there,  that's  a  big  improvement. 
Now  run." 

Bertha  flew  off,  but  in  the  dark  hall 
she  stopped  and  pressed  both  her  hands 
together. 

"  Oh,  I  will  be  good  all  my  life  long! 
I  will  try  so  hard!"  she  whispered. 
Then  she  closed  her  eyes  a  moment,  to 
dry  them.  They  were  shining  like 
spring  sunlight  when  she  opened  the 
door. 


I  DREAMED. 

I  DRBAifBD  yoa  had  come  back,  0  love,  to  me, 
Returned  in  answer  to  no  uttered  plea, 

Come  back  replying  to  no  spoken  word, 
Bat  fluttered  softly,  like  the  homing  bird. 

Back  to  this  breast  which  waits  to  welcome  thee. 

Nay,  could  I  hope  this  thing  so  soon  might  be  ? 

I  felt  it  was  my  craving  fancy  erred ; 
I  knew  long,  long  before  the  vision  bluired 
I  dreamed. 


Forgetting— unforgotten— still  be  free  ; 

I  will  not  thee  pursue — haste  not  to  flee. 
Yet  I,  who  since  the  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Have  pushed  despair  aside  to  feed  on  hope  deferred, 
Cry  out  to  say,  "  Behold  my  longing — see, 
I  dreamed  I " 

Grace  MaeGowan  Cooke, 
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A  Chair  of  Courtship  and  Matrimony- 

BY  JAMES  Z.   FORD. 

\  THE  ART  OF  JUDGING  MEN  AS  A  STUDY  FOR  THE  GIRLS  OF 
OUR  LAND-THE  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  SUCH  A  COURSE, 
AND   SOME   OF    THE    IMPORTANT    TOPICS    IT    WOULD   EMBRACE. 


TO  study  the  curriculum  of  a  women's 
*  college  is  to  become  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
wide  or  deep  may  be  the  range  of  learning 
placed  at  the  disi>osal  of  the  students,  the 
most  essential  study  of  womankind  has 
been  strangely  neglected. 

The  sweet  girl  graduate  may  occupy  her 
mind  with  a  vast  nimiber  of  compara- 
tively unimportant^  if  impressive,  sub- 
jects. She  may  learn  trigonometry,  ge- 
ometry, and  the  use  of  logarithms;  she 
may  absorb  moral  philosophy,  ancient 
history,  civil  government,  psychology,  and 
Buddhism;  she  may  even  attempt  to 
wrestle  with  logic.  She  may,  if  so  in- 
clined, partake  of  an  intellectual  bouilla- 
baisse made  up  of  such  excellent  con- 
versational themes  as  Browning's  poetry, 
Greek  art,  how  to  listen  to  Wagner,  early 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  "  renais- 
sances"— a  splendid  word,  that — of  one 
thing  or  another.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  women's  collie  in  the  land  which 
has  a  chair  of  courtship  and  matrimony. 
When  I  become  rich,  it  is  my  intention  to 
establish  and  endow  one  at  some  leading 
seat  of  feminine  education. 

THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  NEW  CHAIR. 

I  am  not  raising  the  old  hue  and  cry 
so  often  offered  by  persons  who  are  them- 
selves too  ignorant  or  mean  to  give  their 
daughters  a  liberal  education.  I  am  not 
uttering  the  old  bucolic  wail  about  teach- 
ing young  women  how  to  cook  and  make 
beds  and  sweep,  in  preference  to  filling 
their  heads  with  such  gimcracks  and  kick- 
shaws of  learning  as  Greek,  Latin,  and 
poetry.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  in 
even  the  highest  institutions  of  female 
learning  there  is  one  study  too  few,  in- 
stead of  ten  too  many. 

I  will  not,  however,  dismiss  the  useful 
arts  of  domesticity  without  relating  a 
little  anecdote  which  I  read  not  long  ago 
in  a  German  paper. 

An  eligible  bachelor,  dining  at  the 
house  of  certain  friends  who  covet  him 
as  a  son  in  law,  inquires : 


"  Who  is  that  whom  I  hear  playing  the 
piano  so  badly  ?  "  The  husband  is  about 
to  reply,  but  his  quick  witted  wife  hastily 
interposes : 

"That!  Ah,  that  is  our  cook,  who  is 
practising." 

A  few  moments  later  the  guest  asks : 

."  Who  cooked  this  partridge  so  deli- 
ciously  ? " 

And  the  wife  straightway  replies,  be- 
fore her  husband  has  time  to  say  any- 
thing : 

"  My  daughter." 

My  chair  of  courtship  and  matrimony 
is  not  designed  to  teach  American  giris 
how  to  attract  the  male  of  their  species 
— ^most  of  them  are  bom  with  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  that  engrossing  art 
than  I  could  give  them — ^but  rather  to  aid 
them  in  the  far  less  understood  and  vastly 
more  important  matter  of  selection,  I 
would  also  suggest  a  post  graduate  course 
of  lectures  in  regard  to  the  best  scheme 
for  retaining  a  husband  after  he  has  been 
chosen. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  COLLEGES. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  there  is 
not  a  women's  college  in  the  land  that 
would  consent  to  the  foundation  of  such 
a  chair  within  its  walls;  but  surely  for 
every  reason  that  renders  man  the  proper 
study  of  mankind,  there  are  a  score 
which  should  make  him  the  proper 
study  of  womankind.  All  the  Greek  art 
and  higher  mathematics  and  moral  phil- 
osophy in  the  world  will  never  blind  our 
young  women  to  the  fact  that  life  offers 
them  no  surer  happiness  or  higher  oppor- 
tunities than  those  of  the  home.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  prevailing  upon  some  college 
faculty  to  accept  my  offer,  when  I  am 
ready  to  make  it;  and  I  am  certain  that 
no  class  of  women  stand  in  greater  need 
of  instruction  on  the  important  subject 
of  man  than  do  those  who  have  embraced 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  "higher 
education." 

Women  are  bom  with  gifts  of  intuition 
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which  are  far  better,  than  a  man's  reason- 
ing power  in  the  difficult  art  of  estima- 
ting character.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  a  college  education  impairs  these 
powers  of  insight,  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  development  of  the  brain 
brings  with  it  a  contempt  for  such  native 
grif  ts  as  are  held  in  common  by  the  whole 
sex  and  causes  the  highly  educated  young 
woman  to  trust  to  her  reasoning  faculties, 
or  what  she  calls  her  "  judgment,"  rather 
than  in  those  quick  feelings  of  attraction 
or  aversion  which  are  an  instinctive  safe- 
guard to  uninstructed  girls  in  their  teens. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  number  of 
these  college  graduates  who  are  going  out 
into  the  world  every  year  in  the  serene 
belief  that  their  brains  are  going  to  re^ 
veal  to  them  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy, the  gentleman  and  the  cad,  I 
think  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
mothers  of  the  present  generation  did  not 
have  the  "  higher  education "  of  their 
daughters,  and  are  still  the  iMWsessors  of 
those  gifts  of  intuitive  perception  which 
are  the  common  heritage  of  all  woman- 
kind. The  girl  who  is  without  such  a 
mother  is  only  too  likely  to  become  a  fit 
subject  for  the  kindly  offices  of  a  Gerry 
Society  before  she  has  spent  as  much  as  six 
months  in  the  great  practical,  sharp  set 
world  of  life. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  COURTSHIP  AND  MATRIMONY. 

I  shall  stipulate  in  my  deed  of  endow- 
ment that  the  incxmibent  of  this  chair  of 
courtship  and  matrimony  shall  be  a  wom- 
an of  mature  years,  high  native  intelli- 
gence, and  great  social  experience.  I 
should  prefer  one  who  had  herself  been 
courted  and  married,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  one  who  has  also  undergone 
the  experience  of  divorce.  It  shall  be  her 
duty  to  lecture  three  times  a  week  on  the 
perils  of  modem  society,  and  to  illustrate 
her  discourse,  whenever  possible,  by  pla- 
cing on  the  platform  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  men  that  a  young  girl 
may  exi)ect  to  encounter  when  she  leaves 
college  and  begins  to  take  up  the  serious 
duties  of  life. 

The  first  thing  that  I  would  desire  the 
incumbent  of  my  chair  of  courtship  and 
matrimony  to  impress  upon  her  tmder- 
graduate  hearers  is  the  fact  that  to  make 
a  really  good  match  in  this  country  it  is 
necessary  to  wed  either  a  pauper  or  a 
multimillionaire.  The  man  who  possess- 
es a  small  income,  and  has  not  sufficient 
energy  to  work  as  if  he  had  none  at  all, 
is  to  be  avoided  like  the  plague,  as  he  will 
make    a    most    unsatisfactory  husband. 


There  is  nothing  that  an  American  wom- 
an dislikes  more  than  to  have  a  husband 
dawdling  about  the  house  all  day  long. 
In  fact,  the  only  happy  wives  I  know  are 
those  whose  husbands  are  away  from  them 
all  day,  working  hard  at  some  business  or 
profession  in  order  that  they  may  increase 
the  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  home  life. 

Now,  a  man  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  does  not  like  to  trouble  himself 
to  make  a  few  more  for  the  mere  sake  of 
having  a  little  more  jam  on  his  bread; 
whereas  he  who  has  nothing  a  year  ex- 
cept what  he  earns  himself,  and  who  may 
have  found  it  hard  work,  at  first,  to  earn 
even  his  bread,  thinks  nothing  of  work- 
ing overtime  for  his  jam  and  the  other 
luxuries  that  follow  it. 

Therefore,  the  incumbent  of  my  chair 
will  say  to  the  young  ladies  of  her  class : 
"  Beware  of  the  young  man  of  small  in- 
come, and  be  cautious  about  the  multi- 
millionaire. If  you  wish  to  make  a 
really  brilliant  match,  seek  out  some 
promising  pauper  who  is  congenial  to 
you,  and  bestow  your  affections  upon  him. 
He  will  work  very  hard  in  order  to  win 
you,  and,  having  thus  formed  the  habit  of 
work,  will  continue  it  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
viding you  with  the  best  that  he  can. 
Remember  that  there  is  no  place  for  an 
idle  man  in  this  country  except  in  the 
bow  window  of  one  of  those  clubs  whose 
members  make  bets  on  the  color  or  sex  of 
the  next  passer  by." 

MEN  WHO  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  young  woman  just  enter- 
ing life  is  that  which  arises  from  her 
willingness  to  accept  men  at  their  own 
valuation.  If  she  be  of  an  emotional  and 
affectionate  disposition,  she  will  find  ab- 
solute pleasure  in  deceiving  herself  in  re- 
gard to  those  with  whom  she  is  brought 
in  contact.  She  may  know  perfectly  well 
that  if  she  buys  anything  at  the  valua- 
tion set  upon  it  by  the  seller  she  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  cheated ;  but  this  does  not 
always  suggest  to  her  the  fact  that  if  she 
accepts  a  man  at  his  own  valuation  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  the  same. 

When  I  hear  a  young  woman  say  that 
she  likes  this  man  or  that,  not  because  of 
what  he  has  done,  but  because  he  says 
something  or  other,  I  begin  to  fear  for 
her  safety.  I  know  only  too  well  that  she 
has  fallen  into  the  awful  habit  of  self  de- 
ception. 

There  are  many  young  women  nowa- 
days who  follow  occupations  that  lead 
them  into  the  society  of  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, and  to  these  I  would  say :  "  Do  not 
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deceive  yourselves  about  these  strange 
men  and  women  with  whom  you  are 
brought  in  contact  by  reason  of  your 
business.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  of 
questionable  character,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  you  either  to  show  your  aversion 
— ^her  fault  will  not  rub  off  like  fresh 
paint — or  to  become  her  hysterical  cham- 
pion. You  need  not  acknowledge  to  the 
world  that  you  know  what  she  is,  and  you 
certainly  are  not  called  upon  to  indorse 
her  as  a  desirable  addition  to  an  inoffen- 
sive household;  but  don't  permit  your- 
self to  be  deceived  by  her!  Don't  allow 
your  emotions  to  overrule  your  intuitions, 
or  your  reasoning  powers,  or  whatever 
you  may  depend  upon  to  carry  you 
through  the  world  unscathed." 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  for  the 
chair  of  matrimony  to  discuss  within  the 
brief  limits  of  a  college  course  all  the 
kinds  of  men  that  should  be  avoided,  but 
it  can  at  least  sound  a  warning  note  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  those  with  whom  the 
young  girl  graduate  is  likely  to  be 
brought  in  contact  under  present  social 
conditions.  In  the  choosing  of  a  multi- 
millionaire she  should  seek  advice,  not 
from  my  chair,  but  from  some  one  who  is 
quick  at  figures,  as  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  dollars;  but  in  regard  to  the  others, 
she  should  be  carefully  instructed  during 
her  college  course. 

BEWARE  OP  THE  *'  INTERESTING "  MAN  I 

There  is  no  variety  of  the  male  of  our 
species  better  deserving  of  conscientious 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  in- 
structor than  that  which  the  impulsive 
and  inexx)erienced  woman  delights  to 
brand  as  "  interesting."  I  positively 
shudder  when  I  hear  a  young  girl  express 
a  preference  for  a  man  because  he  is  so 
"  interesting,"  and  I  know  that  she  is 
on  the  wrong  road  to  happiness  when  she 
rejects  the  attentions  of  any  one  on  the 
ground  that,  although  he  may  be  honest 
and  truthful  and  sincere,  he  is  "  not  inter- 
esting." 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  men  whose  ripe  scholarship  or  un- 
usual experience,  combined  with  conversa- 
tional tact  and  ease,  renders  their  society 
agreeable  to  every  one.  My  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  only  to  those  who  con- 
trive by  mendacity  or  posing  to  enchain 
the  attention  of  young  women  who  know 
very  little  of  the  world.  Persons  of  this 
sort  are  known  on  sight  to  the  worldly 
wise  as  poseurs,  liars,  or  fakes;  but  to 
the  young  woman  who  has  ceased  to  de- 
pend upon  her  gifts  of  intuition,  and  is 
trying  to  make  her  way  among  her  fellow 


beings  with  the  Help  of  her  college  educa- 
tion, they  ar&  ^interesting."  They  are 
precisely  the  men  whom  she  should  avoid 
as  she  would  the  plague,  for  they  con- 
stitute the  demi  monde  of  art 

Although  I  have  not  yet  endowed  my 
chair,  I  hav^  gone  so  far  in  my  prepara- 
tions as  to  decide  upon  certain  "inter- 
esting" persons  of  my  acquaintance 
whom  I  shall  hire  to  pose  as  awful  ex- 
amples during  the  first  course  of  the 
series.  Each  one  of  these  awful  examples 
represents  a  particular  type  of  his  class, 
but  there  are  two  characteristics  which 
they  all  possess  in  common.  They  all 
talk  about  themselves,  and  they  are  all 
liars;  for  mendacity  is  an  invaluable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing set  out  to  be  "  interesting,"  finds  him- 
self restricted  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
knowledge  and  by  the  poverty  of  his 
actual  achievement 

THE  HISTRIONIC  FAKIR. 

Of  all  these  types  none  is  an  object  of 
greater  veneration  and  affection  amon^ 
silly  women  than  the  Interesting  Actor 
who  is  possessed  of  such  exalted  talent 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  waste  it  in  the 
inferior  dramatic  works  that  serve  to 
entertain  the  average  citizen.  Nothing 
will  do  for  this  one  except  what  is  termed 
the  "  advanced  school  of  drama " ;  and 
certainly,  from  a  conversational  point  of 
view,  this  preference  gives  him  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  such  of  us  as  are 
pleased  with  a  simpler  and  more  whole- 
some form  of  entertainment.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  found  so  much  to  admire 
in  Ibsen  and  certain  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  brought 
into  disrepute  in  this  country  by  the  po- 
seurs who  have  converted  them  to  vulgar 
schemes  of  self  exploitation. 

Now,  the  Interesting  Actor  is  a  partic- 
ularly dangerous  type  of  fakir,  because  he 
not  only  carries  with  him  the  glamour  of 
his  profession,  but  also  has  so  many  un- 
occupied evenings  on  his  hands—thanks 
to  a  popular  taste  that  does  not  always 
go  astray — ^that  he  has  better  opportu- 
nities than  his  fellow  players  who  are  busy 
on  the  stage  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
impressionable  young  women,  and  to  con- 
vince them  by  his  persistent  talk  about 
himself  and  his  "  art "  that  he  is  as  in- 
teresting as  they  would  like  to  believe 
him.  I  may  add  that  his  efforts  to  charm 
derive  material  aid  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
in  metropolitan  society  believe  that  to 
have  long,  greasy  hair,  great  flapping  ears, 
wild,   roving  eyes,   and  a  deep,  soulful 
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voice  is  to  have  acquired  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  mimetic  art. 

THB  NEGLBCTED  GENIUS  OF  THE  BRUSH. 

Another  type  who  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate a  discourse  is  the  Interesting  Artist 
who  has  never  learned  how  to  draw.  He 
possesses,  however,  a  fine  vocabulary  of 
the  claptrap  of  the  profession,  and  always 
sneers  at  anything  that  is  popular.  A 
favorite  pose  of  his  is  that  of  the  neg- 
lected genius  who  is  starving  in  a  garret 
because  his  work  is  too  good  for  the  world 
to  appreciate.  He  \isually  has  a  healthy 
appetite,  together  with  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity in  the  delicate  art  of  inducing 
women  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits. 
He  is  always  looking  for  rich  and  ugly 
women,  whom  he  asks  to  pose  for  his 
great  painting  of  the  court  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, explaining  at  the.  same  time  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  one  of 
sufficiently  aristocratic  bearing  to  answer 
his  puri>ose.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  woman 
too  old  or  ugly  to  swallow  this  bait,  and 
if  the  Interesting  Artist  does  not  succeed 
in  selling  her  the  portrait  before  the  sit- 
tings are  over  it  is  because  he  has  lost  his 
cunning.  In  extreme  cases,  he  sends 
word  to  her  husband  or  brother  that  he  is 
afraid  his  necessities  will  compel  him  to 
sell  it  to  the  Broadway  saloon  keeper  who 
wishes  to  add  it  to  the  collection  of 
"  Dianas  "  and  "  Sleeping  Beauties  "  that 
constitute  his  art  gallery. 

But  portrait  painting  is  not  the  strong 
suit  of  the  Interesting  Artist,  for,  were  it 
not  for  certain  cunning  tricks  in  photog- 
raphy, he  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
anything  that  even  looked  like  a  portrait. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  producing  land- 
scapes rich  in  such  easily  drawn  features 
as  the  haystack,  the  rail  fence,  the  drifting 
cloud,  and,  in  the  very  middle,  his  chef 
d^cBuvrey  a  gnarled,  leafless  tree  with  its 
dark,  vdnd  shaken  branches  etched  against 
the  sunset  sky. 

The  favorite  and  most  effective  pose  of 
this  variety  of  Interesting  Artist  is  that 
of  the  remote,  companionless  soul,  living 
absolutely  alone  on  his  own  high  artistic 
and  intellectual  plane.  He  is  indeed 
alone  when  engrossed  with  the  practice  of 
his  art,  for  at  this  time  no  human  being 
— ^for  aught  his  pictures  have  to  tell — 
ever  coraes  within  his  range  of  vision. 
Strangers  flee  from  him,  little  boys  desert 
their  games  and  disappear  before  the  ad- 
vance of  his  easel  and  white  umbrella,  and 
even  the  rustic  toiler  shuns  his  presence. 
This  is  why  his  feminine  admirers  say 
that  the  gnarled,  leafless  tree  with  which 
his    fame    is    indissolubly    connected    is 


beautifully,  tenderly,  pathetically  symboli- 
cal of  his  sad,  lonely  life.  This  is  really  a 
very  pretty  idea,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  draw  the  human  figure. 

THE  UNAPPRECUTED  DRAMATIST. 

The  Interesting  Literary  Man  occurs 
in  endless  variety  in  the  pathway  of  the 
young  graduate,  and  requires  a  special 
course  of  lectures  to  himself. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  Interesting 
Playwright,  who  has  been  writing  dramas 
for  several  years,  and  who  hopes  that  an 
artistic  revolution  will  one  day  place  in 
control  of  a  metropolitan  theater  some 
manager  with  a  soul  above  the  box  office, 
and  a  brain  capable  of  appreciating  really 
good  work.  This  playwright  has  a  hearty 
contempt  for  the  dramas  of  today.  He 
will  sit  through  such  an  absorbing  play 
as  "  Secret  Service  "  with  a  smile  of  su- 
perior contempt  on  his  lips,  and  yet  you 
have  only  to  draw  him  into  the  discussion 
of  the  play  which  he  affects  to  despise  to 
find  that  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  a  drama  is;  that,  in  common  with 
the  least  informed  laymen,  he  regards  it 
as  a  mere  matter  of  words;  and  that  as 
for  appreciating  Mr.  Gillette's  construct- 
ive skill,  it  is  hopeless  even  to  attempt  to 
talk  to  him  about  it.  When  in  his  intel- 
lectual cups,  he  babbles  weakly  about  the 
"literary  drama,"  and  wonders  with 
bitter  irony  whether  any  manager  of  to- 
day would  accept  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
if  Shakspere  were  to  come  along  and 
offer  it  for  the  first  time.  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  this  and  other 
Shaksperian  dramas  is  due  solely  to  their 
great  literary  merit. 

Although  the  real  lifework  of  this  per- 
son is  the  uplifting  of  the  drama,  he 
writes  dramatic  criticisms  now  and  then 
for  some  obscure  paper,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  profit  that  employment  of 
this  sort  yields  as  for  the  excuse  that  it 
affords  him  to  lean  against  the  wall  of  the 
lobby  with  that  blas6,  world  weary  look 
against  which  the  feminine  undergradu- 
ate cannot  be  warned  in  too  significant  or 
forcible  terms.  The  truth  is  that  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  be  an  Interesting 
Playwright  than  to  write  plays  which  will 
act,  and  there  are  fools  who  consider  it 
nobler  to  be  an  "  interesting  failure " 
than  a  practical,  common  sense  success. 

It  may  seem  to  my  sane  readers  that  I 
have  wasted  a  good  deal  of  space  over  the 
Interesting  Playwright ;  but  if  they  knew 
as  I  do  the  number  of  women  who  are  de- 
luded into  believing  in  the  pretensions  of 
this  preposterous  fake,  they  would  perhaps 
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admit  that  my  words  of  caution  are  worth 
listening  to. 

THE  VERY  MINOR  POET. 

The  Interesting  Poet  is  also  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  incumbent  of  my 
chair  of  courtship  and  matrimony.  He 
is  at  least  true  to  one  ancient  poetic  tra- 
dition in  that  he  wears  long  hair,  and  has 
always  in  stock  a  smile  of  singularly 
sweet  and  sympathetic  sadness,  which  he 
produces  on  special  occasions  as  children 
produce  their  company  manners. 

He  writes  a  great  many  verses,  some  of 
which  find  their  way  into  print  and  are 
greatly  admired  by  those  simple  minded 
women  who  think  that  anything  that  lies 
beyond  their  comprehension  is  good. 
These  are  wont  to  declare  that  the  Inter- 
esting Poet  is  far  too  lofty  in  thought 
and  execution  for  the  common  public. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  strong  family 
likeness  between  him  and  the  Interesting 
Playwright,  who,  according  to  his  admir- 
ers, will  not  condescend  to  "  write  down  " 
to  the  American  public. 

Like  the  Interesting  Playwright,  who 
consoles  himself  for  managerial  indifPer- 
ence  and  contempt  by  giving  readings 
from  his  dramas,  the  Interesting  Poet 
reads  aloud  those  metrical  gems  which 
have  been  returned  to  him  by  editors  and 
publishers.  The  playwright  hires  a  hall, 
so  that  his  works  may  be  heard  by  large 
numbers  of  those  who  think  they  think 
— and  there  are  many  such  in  the  great 
town  of  New  York.  The  Poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  reads  his  in  low,  measured 
cadence  and  in  the  shadows  of  darksome 
comers  to  one  at  a  time  of  the  credulous 
minded.  To  do  him  justice,  his  rendition 
of  his  own  work  is  extremely  effective,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  his  well  known 
masterpiece  "As  Pants  the  Hart,"  the 
first  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

As  one  who  skirts  the  incipient  dawn 

Where  cloudlets  fleck  o'er  morning  dew, 
Come,  oh,  my  soul,  where  my  parched  lips  yearn! 
Gome,  where  the  nightingale  throbs  to  learn  I 
Hark  to  his  song  where  the  shadows  turn ! 

Come,  oh,  my  soul !    Ah  me! 

The  rhyming  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  lines  in  this  chef  d'ceuvre  has  been 
characterized  by  the  poet's  friends  as 
"very  daring." 


The  Interesting  Poet  owes  his  little 
vogue  not  to  what  he  writes,  but  to  a 
quality  which  is  so  pitifully  cheap  that 
it  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  veriest  intel- 
lectual pauper,  namely,  his  ability  to  sneer 
at  every  real  poet.  He  speaks  contemp- 
tuously of  Tennyson,  and  even  more  con- 
temptuously of  Longfellow,  who  was  an 
American.  Moore  was  a  writer  of  jingle 
— the  poet's  word  for  melody — and  Bums 
a  mere  something  or  other,  I  do  not  re- 
member what.  The  only  true  poet  that 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  present 
company  excepted,  is  Euphemia  Squatag 
Squeal  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
whose  verses  appear  in  a  book  which  will 
always  be  notable  by  reason  of  its  very 
wide  margins. 

THE  GREAT  ART  OF  JUDGING  MEN. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  "  inter- 
esting class"  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  discussed  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
proposed  chair  of  courtship  and  matri- 
mony, but  it  will  be  safe  to  take  those  that 
I  have  indicated  as  typical  examples  of 
persons  to  be  avoided. 

After  having  listened  to  the  full  course 
of  lectures  on  the  men  whom  they  are 
to  shun^  each  graduating  class  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  some  really 
interesting  and  accomplished  men  who 
can  tell  them  something  about  poetry,  art, 
and  letters.  Let  a  young  girl  once  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  a  man  who  has  actually  mastered  that 
most  subtle,  elusive,  and  fascinating  of 
all  arts — that  of  the  drama — and  she  will 
have  no  taste  for  either  the  Interesting 
Actor  or  the  Interesting  Playwright  of 
the  sort  that  I  have  tried  to  describe.  Let 
her  talk  to  an  artist  who  has  a  true  feel- 
ing for  his  work,  and  who  respects  it  too 
much  to  vulgarize  it  by  posing  as  its 
apostle  before  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous, and  she  will  have  but  small  relish 
for  the  cheap  art  chattel  of  the  worthless 
and  embittered.  Let  her  learn  something 
of  the  noblest  of  all  literatures,  and  she 
will  turn  in  disgust  from  the  sneering 
soul  that  is  too  small  to  comprehend  any- 
thing better  than  itself. 

In  short,  she  will  have  learned  some  use- 
ful lessons  in  the  great  and  important  art 
of  judging  men. 


THE  SUN  DIAL. 
Serene  he  stands  among  the  flowers. 
And  only  marks  life's  sunny  hours. 
For  him  dark  days  do  not  exist — 
The  braien  faced  old  optimist ! 
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The  Dictionary  and  the  Bachelor  Maidt 

TWO  INTBRESTING  WORDS  THAT  BEGIN  WITH  THE  SIXTEENTH  I^ETTER  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

BY   WILLIAM  HAMILTON  OSBORNE, 


1. 

T^HE  Bachelor  Maid  was  a  studio  girl. 
*  She  kept  her  shop  somewhere  down 
town.  We  entered  the  diningroom  to- 
gether and  sat  down  to  breakfast.  We 
were  somewhat  latq.  The  rest  of  the  crowd 
were  already  there.  We  ate  for  some  time 
in  complete  silence.  Finally  I  addressed 
the  Bachelor  Maid. 

"Do  you  believe  in  propinquity?"  I 
asked^  directing  my  inquiry  and  my  glance 
to  her  end  of  the  table. 

She  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
uncertainty. 

"  I  don't  think "  she  began,  and  then 

she  stopped.  I  knew  what  her  difficulty 
was.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  be  honest. 
Had  she  obeyed  it,  she  would  have  com- 
pleted her  sentence  by  explaining  that  she 
didn't  know  exactly  what  the  word  meant. 
It  was  clear  she  didn't. 

As  it  was,  however,  she  hurriedly  arose. 
Her  meal  was  but  half  finished. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  repeated,  "that  I 
can  stay  any  longer.  I  have  an  impor- 
tant engagement  at  my  studio." 

"Your  patrons  come  early,"  I  sug- 
gested. "At  what  hour  do  you  expect  to 
meet  this  engagement  ? " 

She  glanced  at  me,  again  uncertainly. 
When  her  eyes  met  mine,  my  face  was  as 
expressionless  as  it  well  might  be.  It  told 
her  nothing. 

"  What  hour  did  you  say  ?  "  I  repeated. 
"  I  didn't  quite  catch  you."  Of  course  she 
had  not  spoken. 

"  What  time  is  it  now  ? "  she  replied, 
with  an  assumption  of  anxious  haste. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  "  It  is  just  ten 
minutes  after  nine,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  I  must  be  off  at  once,"  she  re- 
turned. "I  am  late  now.  My  engage- 
ment is  for  half  past." 

While  she  was  saying  this  there  was  a 
storm  of  protest  among  the  masculine  fra- 
ternity at  the  table.  Every  man  had  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  and  was  engaged  in 
scowling  at  me.  I  silenced  the  murmurs 
with  a  gesture. 

"If  your  engagement  is  at  half  past 
nine,"  I  replied,  addressing  her,  "  you  cer- 


tainly have  ample  time  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  the  doctrine  of  propinquity, 
for  it  is  now  but  ten  minutes  after  eight, 
and  not  ten  minutes  after  nine,  as  at  first 
I  indicated." 

She  gave  me  a  look  that  I  did  not  for- 
get imtil  half  past  ten.  But  she  was  non- 
plussed.    That  was  clear. 

"  Oh,  then  I  have  but  twenty  minutes 
left,"  she  returned,  starting  out. 

"  Plus  one  hour,"  I  insisted ;  "  from  ten 
minutes  after  eight  to  half  past  nine  is  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes." 

"But  my  engagement  is  at  half  past 
eight,"  she  interposed. 

"  But  you  said,"  I  protested,  "  half  past 
nine." 

"  I  said,"  she  replied,  "  half  past.  I  did 
not  mention  the  hour.  The  hour  is  half 
past  eight,  and  I  shall  be  late — ^very  late — 
as  it  is." 

It  was  a  narrow  squeak  for  her,  but  a 
fairly  neat  recovery.  She  passed  down 
the  room  boldly.  As  she  neared  the  door 
I  spoke  again. 

"  Wait  a  minute.  You  will  find  my 
dictionary  on  the  table  in  the  hall.  It 
is  sometimes  useful  in  such  cases.  I  left 
it  there  expressly  for  the  purpose." 

"  You  horrid  thing  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
using  the  first  distinctively  feminine  word 
that  had  fallen  from  her  lips  for  a  week. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  I  to  the  rest  as  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  "  that  my  appetite  has 
gone  this  morning."    And  I  went  out. 

As  I  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
glanced  down  the  hall,  I  saw  the  Maid  and 
the  dictionary  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  an  air  of  propinquity  about  them. 
They  neither  of  them  saw  me.  The  dic- 
tionary did  not  because  it  had  no  eyes  ex- 
cept for  the  girl,  and  the  girl  because  she 
had  no  eyes  save  for  the  dictionary.  I 
was  determined  to  aid  her  in  her  search 
for  knowledge. 

"  P-r-o-p-i-n "  I  spelled  aloud.   "  If 

you  know  how  to  spell  the  first  part,  you 
can  easily  find  it  there." 

She  started  up  hastily.  "You  horrid 
thing  I  I  was  not  trying  to  find  that  at  all. 
It  was  something  else.  I  was  not  looking 
at  that  word." 
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"I  know  you  were  not,"  I  assented. 
"  You  hadn't  reached  it.  Can  I  help  you 
out  ? "  I  inquired  gently. 
^  Had  she  been  a  man,  she  would  have 
siammed  the  book  shut,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  her.  Being  a  woman^  she  did 
it  any  way. 

She  raised  her  head  high  in  the  air  and 
hastened  on. 

11. 

That  evening  at  dinner  I  again  ad- 
dressed the  Bachelor  Maid. 

"  Your  intelligent  remarks  this  morning 
upon  the  subject  of  propinquity/'  I  said, 
"  appealed  to  me  with  peculiar  force.  Em- 
anating as  they  did  from  one  who  enter- 
tained a  complete  understanding  of  the 
subject — one  who,  in  fact,  has  undoubtedly 
become  familiar  with  it  through  large  ex- 
perience— coming  in  fact,  as  they  did, 
from  you — ^they  interested  me  greatly." 

She  looked  at  me  for  fully  half  a  min- 
ute— and  that's  a  long  time  for  such  a 
look,  either  for  the  one  looked  at  or  the 
one  who  looks. 

"  Just  as  though  I  didn't  know  what  it 
meant  I  "  she  exclaimed  disdainfully. 

"  Just  as  though  you  didn't  know  what 
what  meant  ?  "  I  repeated  interrogatively. 

"  Propinquity,"  she  retorted. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  then  ? "  I  replied, 
looking  her  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"  I  know  just  as  well  as  you  do,"  she  re- 
turned. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  do  now,"  I 
said,  emphasizing  the  "now."  "Mine  is 
not  the  only  dictionary  on  the  deck." 
.  The  insinuation  disconcerted  her  and 
she  was  silent  for  a  moment — only  for  a 
moment. 

"  You  mentioned  this  morning,"  she  re- 
marked, "  the  doctrine  of  propinquity.  I 
never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  propinquity. 
Where  did  you  discover  it  ?  " 

"I  looked,"  I  replied,  borrowing  liber- 
ally from  a  literary  predecessor  of  mine — 
"I  looked  under  D  for  *  doctrine,'  and 
under  P  for  ^  propinquity,'  and  combined 
my  knowledge  of  the  two.  The  result  was 
amazing,  I  assure  you." 

''Not  more  so  than  you  are,"  she  sug- 
gested delicately. 

Such  a  rough  and  ready  retort,  coming 
from  her,  showed  that  she  was  growing 
angry,  like  a  fencer  who  strikes  out  wildly. 
So  far  so  good. 

III. 

"  Now  that  you  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter fully,"  I  said  to  her  later,  as  we  as- 
cended the  stairs  together,  "  do  you  really 
believe  in  propinquity  as  applied  to  love? 


For  heaven's  sake  " — ^I  added  in  an  appre- 
hensive tone  assumed  for  the  purpose — 
"  don't  forget,  I  beg  of  you,  that  this  con- 
versation is  entirely  impersonal.  Conver- 
sation," I  continued,  "  is  said  to  be  intel- 
lectual and  refined  in  the  degree  that  the 
generalities  exceed  the  personalities.  Let 
us  above  all  things  be  intellectual." 

"  You  be  intellectual,"  she  replied  con- 
siderately, "and  I  will  be  refined.  I'm 
more  used  to  it  than  you  are,  and  do  it 
better." 

I  went  on,  heedless  of  the  imputation.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  recovering  her  poise 
— ^which  meant  that  I  must  try  a  new  line 
of  attack. 

"  Let's  talk  about  it,"  I  said,  leading  the 
way  to  a  corner  where  the  light  was  more 
remarkable  for  its  softness  than  for  its 
brilliancy. 

"  Agreed,"  she  returned,  leading  the  way 
to  a  comer  where  the  light  was  more  re- 
markable for  its  brilliancy  than  for  its 
softness. 

"I  will  start  in  first,"  I  resumed  when 
we  had  established  ourselves  in  her  corner. 

"  It's  like  you  to  do  so/'  interposed  the 
girl,  "  only  you  usually  do  not  confine 
yourself  to  first.  They  say  down  stairs  that 
when  once  you  get  the  floor  the  only 
remedy  is  to  adjourn  sine  die  so  soon  as 
opportunity  occurs." 

"  The  doctrine  of  propinquity,"  I  pro- 
ceeded, ignoring  her  remarks, "  as  I  under- 
stand it,  means  that  affection  may  and  will 
result  solely — solely,  imderstand — from 
constant  companionship.  It  is  the  antith- 
esis of  what  is  known  as  *love  at  first 
sight.'  It  is  love  which  is  not  love  until 
the  companionship  alone  has  made  it  so. 
It  is  best  illustrated/'  I  continued  learn- 
edly, "by  a  remark  which  I  have  often 
made — said  to  have  been  made  by  some 
one  before  me — ^that  any  woman  without 
an  absolute  hump  may  marry  any  man 
she  pleases.  I  maintain  also  the  converse 
of  the  proposition — ^that  any  man  who  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  unobjection- 
able can  marry  any  woman  whom  he 
chooses.  Both  results  are  satisfactorily 
accomplished  through  the  same  means,  to 
wit,  the  useful  doctrine  of  propinquity." 

I  indulged  in  a  parliamentary  pause. 

"  That  does  well  enough,"  she  returned, 
"  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is,  as  you  say, 
unobjectionable — ^very  well,  indeed — but 
in  the  case  of  a  man  like  yourself,  now, 
what ^" 

"  That  dictionary  still  rankles  in  your 
mind,"  I  interrupted  gently.  "I  shall 
overlook  your  incoherency.  And  besides," 
I  added,  "you  are  becoming  unintellect- 
ual  and  unrefined." 
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"I  forgot  that.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
slie  said  apologetically.  She  was  silent  for 
an  interval  of  time.     Finally  she  spoke : 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the — ^the  principle  of  love  at 
first  sight.  And  furthermore,"  she  said 
gently,  "  I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough 
to  believe  that  marriages  are  made  in 
Heaven.  I  know,"  she  continued, "  that  in 
my  own  case "  she  stopped  suddenly. 

"In   your   own   case "   I   repeated 

eagerly. 

"  I  am  in  fault  again,"  she  responded. 
"I  am  again  straying  from  the  paths  of 
refinement  and  intellect.  My  own  case 
would  be  too  personal  for  our  discussion." 

"  But,"  I  protested, "  it  is  only  by  way  of 
illustration.  All  argiunent  must  be  illu- 
minated and  confirmed  by  example." 

She  shook  her  head.  "We  won't  go 
into  that,"  she  said  resolutely. 

"  Still,"  she  continued,  "  the  doctrine  of 
propinquity,  as  you  express  it,  is  interest- 
ing. It  has  its  possibilities.  Now — ^well, 
after  all,  I  am  going  to  be  personal,  just 
for  once." 

"  Do,"  I  said  eagerly. 

"  Of  course,"  she  resumed,  "  as  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  man  who  is  generally  un- 
objectionable  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  unobtrusively  draw- 
ing my  chair  nearer  to  her  by  an  infinites- 
imal space. 

"  So  do  I  regard  myself  as  a  woman 
without  an  absolute  hump.  I  assume  I 
am  right  ?  "  sl^  said  interrogatively. 

She  paused  for  an  instant.  I  sat  there 
drinking  in  all  the  glory  of  her  face  and 
figure.     Finally  I  assented. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  conceding  that, 
why " 

I  was  honoring  her  with  my  entire  at- 
tention.   Her  argument  was  irresistible. 

"  Why,"  she  continued,  "  I  was  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  funny  if  Jack  Arm- 
strong  ^" 

"  Jack  Armstrong  I  "  I  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting her.  "  Jack  Armstrong  I  Who  is 
he?" 

"He's  in  our  building,"  she  replied. 
**  He  has  a  studio  on  the  floor  above." 

"  What's  he  got  to  do  with  it? "  I  said 
fiercely. 

"WTby,"  she  returned,  "Jack  Arm- 
strong and  I  are  awfully  good  friends,  you 
know.  Not — no,  not  that  way  at  all — 
just  good  friends  and  good  fellows  to- 
gether. Jack  hasn't  an  ounce  of  senti- 
ment in  his  make  up,  and  neither  have  I,  as 
you  may  know.  But  wouldn't  it — ^now, 
wouldn't  it — ^be  funny  if  your  theory  of 
propinquity  should  apply  to  a  case  of 
that  kind?" 


"I  don't  know,"  I  replied  doubtfully, 
"  I  don't  think  that's  just  the  kind  of  case 
I  meant.  No,"  I  continued,  with  a  decided 
air.  "No,  that's  not  the  kind  of  case  I 
meant.  I  don't  think  the  doctrine  would 
apply  there.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't." 

"  This  is  a  most  interesting  subject," 
she  said.  "I  must  discuss  it  with  Jack 
Armstrong  tomorrow — impersonally,  of 
course,"  she  added  hastily.  "We  shall 
observe  the  limits  of  intellect  and  refine- 
ment, you  may  be  sure.  And  Jack's  such 
a  fellow !  "  she  mused.  "  How  he  will  en- 
joy it  I" 

"  Will  he  need  my  dictionary,  too  ?  "  I 
growled  savagely. 

"  Dictionary  ?  "  she  returned.  "  No, 
Jack  won't  need  a  dictionary.  If  he 
doesn't  know  what  propinquity  means,  I'll 
tell  him.  I'm  capable  now  of  explaining 
to  him  just  what  it  means.  Rely  on  me  for 
that." 

IV. 

"  Confound  Jack  Armstrong,"  I  said  to 
myself  in  the  solitude  6f  my  room  that 
night,  and  I  added,  "Confound  propin- 
quity, any  way." 

My  dictionary  is  a  small  one  and  easily 
handled.  As  it  sped  across  the  room  it 
knocked  my  finest  meerschamn  pipe  into 
the  fire.  Hang  a  dictionary  any  way  I 

I  felt  like  Napoleon  after  Aspern. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  reorganize 
my  forces  for  another  battle,  which  might 
be  a  Wagram  or — terrible  thought! — a 
Waterloo. 


Next  evening  I  was  late  at  dinner. 
When  I  had  finished  I  strolled  into  the 
parlor. 

The  girl  was  sitting  in  the  comer  where 
the  light  was  noted  rather  for  its  softness 
than  its  brilliancy. 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  talked  to  Jack  about  it  today — oh,  we 
talked  a  long  while  on  the  subject,  and 
do  you  know,  he  agrees  with  you.  In 
every  particular,  too,"  she  added. 

I  sat  and  thought  for  a  long  while. 
Finally  I  spoke. 

"But  for  the  limitations  which  we 
placed  last  night  upon  this  topic,"  I  re- 
marked, "I  should  have  told  you  of  an 
experience  of  mine." 

I  noted,  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  an 
added  expression  of  interest  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  girL  I  therefore  paused, 
merely  for  effect. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  numerous  conver- 
sations," I  resumed  carelessly,  "you 
have  doubtless    heard    me    mention    the 
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name  of  Daisy  Darlington."  She  never 
had.  She  was  as  well  aware  of  that  as  I. 
I  stopped  and  looked  her  in  the  face.  She 
winced  palpably,  but  recovered  almost  im- 
mediately.    She  was  not  easily  phazed. 

"Daisy  Darlington?"  she  said  uncon- 
cernedly. "Perhaps  I  have.  Yes,"  she 
added ;  "  I'm  sure  I  have." 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Daisy  Dar- 
lington in  the  last  two  months,"  I  con- 
tinued, with  a  wary  eye  upon  her,  "  and 
singularly  enough,"  I  added,  stooping  to 
restore  to  her  the  handkerchief  she  had 
inadvertently  dropped — "and  singularly 
enough,  Daisy  Darlington  entertains  the 
same  views  that  you  expressed  to  me  last 
night — that  all  love  is  love  at  first  sight, 
and  that  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven. 
I  place  great  reliance  upon  the  views  of 
Daisy  Darlington,  and  therefore,"  I  con- 
cluded, "I  see  now  that  you  were  right 
last  night,  and  I  was  wrong." 

VI. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  one  pleasant 
afternoon^  I  strolled  down  town. 

As  I  reached  Steenth  Street  a  well 
dressed  couple  approached  me  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  One  of  them  was  the 
Bachelor  Maid.  I  stopped  and  doffed  my 
hat.     The  Bachelor  Maid  spoke  first. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Armstrong," 
she  said,  addressing  me.  "Mr.  Jack 
Armstrong,  you  know.  You  have  heard 
me  speak  of  him  on  several  occasions." 

We  politely  exchanged  courtesies  and 
solemnly  shook  hands.  He  was  a  tall, 
dark,  handsome  sort  of  fellow.  They  made 
a  stunning  pair,  I  thought,  as  they  saun- 
tered up  the  street. 

I  gazed  after  them.  It  was  a  funny 
thing,  I  said  to  myself,  that  she  should 
introduce  to  me  as  Jack  Armstrong  a  fel- 
low whose  name  was  Dobbins — "  Major 
Dobbins  of  Ours,"  we  called  him  at  the 
Club — a  fellow  that  I'd  known  for  the 
better  part  of  ten  years.  It  was  a  very 
strange  procedure.  There  clearly  was 
some  mystery  in  the  case,  I  thought,  as  I 
ruminated  upon  the  subject. 

VII. 

The  next  day  I  appeared  at  her  studio. 
"  So  you  know  Frank  Dobbins,"  I  said 
carelessly.     "  I  didn't  know  you  did." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  the  mean  thing  " — 
that  expression  has  always  been  music  to 
my  ears — **  the  mean  thing !  He  never  told 
me  till  afterwards  that  he  knew  you  and 
that  you  knew  him.  I'll  never  forgive 
him,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  And  me?  "  I  inquired. 


"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  am  un- 
decided about  you.     I'll  think  it  over." 

"  And  about  Jack  Armstrong? "  I  con- 
tinued mercilessly. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  assented.  "  It's 
just  as  you  surmise.  There  isn't  any.  He 
doesn't  exist.  And  you'd  never  have 
known  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  old 
Frank  Dobbins  I  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  burst 
of  feminine — ^very  feminine — ^wrath. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,"  I  inquired — 
"  quite  sure  ? " 

She  didn't  answer,  which  was  satisfac- 
tory enough,  so  far  as  it  went. 

"  I  came  in,"  I  remarked  after  a  pause, 
"  to  see  if  I  could  get  you  to  do  me  a 
favor.  I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  make  a 
little  pencil  sketch  of  me — ^just  head  and 
shoulders — ^just  a  rough  sketch.  This 
visit  of  mine,  you  must  understand,  is 
merely  a  professional  call  upon  an  artist 
of  recognized  ability,  and  I " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  she  interrupted. 
Then  she  added,  "  Is  it  to  keep  or  to  give 
away  ? " 

"Why,  what's  the  difference?"  I 
queried. 

"  The  difference,"  she  replied,  "  is  in  the 
amount  of  care  I  shall  bestow  upon  the 
work." 

"Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "if  I  am  to  give 
it. away  you  will  take  more  pains  wi^  it 
than  if  I  am  to  keep  it  ? " 

"No,"  she  returned;  "it's  the  other 
way." 

"  Your  real  motive,"  I  said,  "  is  so  pal- 
pably different  from  the  one  you  have  ex- 
pressed that  I  am  determined  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  I  am  going  to  give  it  away. 
I  want  it  for — that  is,  I  promised  Daisy 
Darlington " 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said  severely,  pointing 
to  a  platform  evidently  intended  for  a 
model,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  out 
some  pencils  and  a  pad.  "  Now,  look  over 
there.  No,  not  there.  That  other  way. 
Now,  sit  still.  Don't  move,  and  don't 
talk." 

I  obeyed  her.  I  sat  still.  I  didn't  talk. 
But  I  did  a  large  amount  of  thinking. 

She  worked  away  in  silence.  Finally  she 
rose  and  sprayed  on  the  pad  some  alcohol 
out  of  an  atomizer. 

"Now  it's  fixed,  and  it's  all  finished. 
Do  you  think  she'll  like  it  ?  "  she  added. 

"She?"  I  queried  uncertainly.  "I 
don't  quite  catch  your  meaning." 

"  Why,  she,"  she  replied.  "  You  know 
whom  I  mean — Daisy  Darlington !  " 

"  My  dear  girl,"  I  said  kindly,  "  Daisy 
Darlington  is  not  a  she.  How  could  you 
make  such  a  mistake?  He's  a  fellow  in 
onr  club,  and  his  full  name's  Liringston 
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Dreddlington  Darlington,  and  we  call  him  tifiil  face.    Then  she  came  gently  up  to  me 

*  Daisy '  for  short.  Why,  he's  a  boon  com-  and  placed  her  hand  in  the  one  I  had  held 

panion  of  mine.     Surely  you've  heard  me  out  to  her. 

mention  his  name  often  enough?  "  **  The  terms  are  acceptable,"  she  said 

"  I  should  think  I  had  I  "  she  exclaimed,  simply,  with  a  glance  that  told  me  all.     "  1 

with  a  heightened  color,  but  a  very  per-  will  take  the  model  for  the  picture." 

ceptible  air  of  relief.  And  then  I  kissed  her. 

There  was  another  long  pause.     I  broke 

the  silence.  VIII. 

"  This  is  a  professional  visit,"  I  said  at 

last.     "  I  gave  you  an  order  which  you  "  Is  this  the  triumph  of  your  theory  or 

have  executed  to  my  entire  satisfaction."  of  mine  ?  "  she  mused  as  we  stood  there 

I  hesitated  a  moment.     "  Of  course,"  I  together, 

said,  "  I  cannot  offer  to  pay  you  for  this,  "  Of  both,  I  think,"  I  said. 

but  I  can — I  will — ^make  you  a  proposition  "  That  may  be,"  she  replied.     "  But  do 

which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable."  you    know,"     she    suddenly    exclaimed, 

"  Name  it,"  she  said  with  her  profes-  "  there's  one  peculiar  thing  I  noticed  in 

sional  air.                 •  your  dictionary — a  very  peculiar  thing," 

"  Will  you,"  I  continued — I  wanted  to  she  repeated  with  a  sly  glance  at  me  out 

say  it  well  and  say  it  neatly,  but  I  did  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes, 

neither — "  are  you  willing  to  exchange  the  "  And  what  is  that  ? "  I  queried, 

picture  for  the — the  model  ?  "  "  Why,   that   '  propinquity '    is    imme- 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  mo-  diately  followed  by  *  proposal.' " 

ment,  and  the  color  deepened  in  her  beau-  It  was  a  self  evident  proposition. 


THE  ETERNAL  ROUND. 
A  FRAGRANT  breath  along  the  woodland  pass, 

Where  peeps  the  shy  arbntos  through  the  snow 
'Mid  wintergreen  and  moss ;  upon  the  grass 

A  brighter  sheen ;  where  honeysuckles  blow 
The  yellow  coated  bee's  indostrions  hum ; 

The  robin's  early  trespass  on  the  lawn ; 
The  borsting  bnds  that  tell  of  fruit  to  come — 

All  cry :  "  Rejoice  !  Rejoice,  a  year  is  bom  !  ** 

The  knee  deep  grasses  where  the  cattle  graze, 

The  quivering  air  that  shimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  shallow  pool  wherein  the  minnow  plays, 

The  dragonflies  that  dart  and  then  are  still. 
The  russet  tassels  on  the  chestnut  trees, 

The  ripening  wheat  that  lifts  its  golden  spear 
To  catch  the  kisses  of  the  wanton  breeze — 

All  cry :  "A  cheer !  A  cheer  for  the  lusty  year !" 

Upon  the  fields  a  faint,  uncertain  haze ;. 

Ob  maple  leaves  a  strife  'twixt  red  and  gold  ; 
The  mountain  ash  with  berries  all  ablaze, 

And  mom  and  eve  with  early  frost  acold ; 
The  steel  and  amber  glow  that  sunset  weaves 

Out  of  the  west,  before  the  stars  etppear ; 
The  fitful  gusts  that  chase  the  flying  leaves — 

All  sigh  :  "  Prepare  a  bier  for  the  dying  year." 

A  leaden  sky  that  from  the  zenith  do¥m 
Deepens  to  black ;  against  the  sky  the  trees, 

Knotted  and  bare,  save  here  and  there  a  brown 
Leaf  rattling  in  the  gale ;  the  hum  of  bees, 

The  song  of  birds  all  hushed ;  on  hill  and  vale 
The  ghostly,  silent  snow ;  a  pall  overhead, 

A  shroud  beneath,  and  mournful  winds  that  wail : 

**  Lament !    Lament,  the  new  born  year  is  dead  ! " 


GkarUi  Mumfard. 
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BV  DOUGLAS    STORY. 

THE  NARROW  BORDERLAND  BETWEEN  SCOTLAND  AND  ENGLAND 
WAS  FOR  MANY  CENTURIES  THE  SCENE  OF  FIERCE  FORAYS, 
BLOODY  ENCOUNTERS,  HARD  FOUGHT  BATTLES— IN  IT  ARE  THE 
REMAINS  OF  PICTISH,  ROMAN,  BRITISH,  AND  NORMAN  DEFENSES 
-IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  RICH  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  RUINS,  AND  IS  TO- 
DAY THE  HOME  OF  LEGEND,  TRADITION,  AND  MINSTRELSY. 


r\  NE  bright  afternoon  in  the  spring  of 
^^  the  year  663  a  boat  cast  anchor  in  a 
little  creek  of  the  rocky  island  of  lona,  ofE 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  From  the 
clumsy  sailing  coracle  stepped  a  gigantic 
monk  and  his  following  of  twelve  disciples. 
Christianity  had  come  to  Scotland,  and 
St.  Columba  with  his  monks  had  arrived 
to  found  the  first  of  the  marvelous  monas- 
teries of  North  Britain. 

Many  months  later,  when  the  monks  had 
raised  the  walls  of  their  great  abbey^  had 
built  the  abbot's  cell,  the  sheds  for  them- 
selves and  for  strangers,  the  oratoriimi 
and  the  refectory,  the  room  for  the  preser- 
vation of  missals,  the  cow  byres  and  the 
granaries,  there  came  from  the  mainland  a 
little  boat  tossing  uneasily  across  the 
sound  from  Mull.  Columba,  from  the 
door  of  his  cell  on  the  highest  hill  of  the 
island,  ordered  food  to  be  prepared  and 
a  bowl  of  water  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
approaching  stranger.  The  seafarer  was 
Aidan,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  come  to 
study  and  to  learn. 

For  forty  years  Aidan  abode  on  lona, 
learning  the  ways  of  the  monks,  perfecting 
himself  in  piety.  Under  his  tuition  was 
placed  Oswald,  the  son  of  Ethelf rith,  the 
murdered  king  of  Bemicia  and  Deira.  In 
633  this  lad,  rightful  overlord  of  the  lands 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
faithful  Northumbrians  against  the  pagan 
hosts  of  Ceadwalla,  Prince  of  Cumber- 
land, met  them  at  Hexham,  slew  the 
usurper,  overthrew  his  army,  and  "  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  on  beholding  the 
slaughter  he  had  made  "  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  Oswald  made  king  of  North- 
umbria.  His  first  act  was  to  send  to  lona 
for  missionaries  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
civilization.  Coman,  the  monk,  was  sent 
out  to  the  bleak,  wind  swept  moors  of 
Oswald's  kingdom,  to  return  later  dis- 
heartened   and    dismayed — a    missionary 


failure.  Then  did  Aidan,  barkening  to 
him,  gently  question  the  man  who  accused 
the  Northumbrians  of  perversity  and  bar- 
barity. "Was  it  their  stubbornness  or 
your  severity  that  was  at  fault?  Forgot 
ye  God's  word  to  give  the  babe  milk  first 
and  then  the  meat  ? "  Aidan  himself  was 
despatched  to  distribute  food  fit  for  the 
newly  awakened. 

Aidan  walked  his  way  across  Scotland, 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  its 
mouth,  and  there,  a  brief  space  from  the 
mainland,  he  saw  an  islet  on  which  he 
determined  to  establish  his  see.  From 
King  Oswald  he  obtained  permission  to 
f  oimd  his  monastery  on  that  storm  racked 
island  of  Lindisfame,  thenceforward 
called  Holy  Island.  Aidan  wandered 
about  the  uplands,  threaded  the  morasses, 
climbed  the  hills,  teaching  his  religion, 
convincing  by  his  gentleness. 

Then  on  tiie  lower  slope  of  the  Lam- 
mermoors  a  shepherd  lad  was  bom,  a  lad 
of  a  strange  poetic  temperament,  a  lad 
who  saw  angels  in  falling  stars,  who 
viewed  a  man  sent  from  heaven  in  the 
white  robed  stranger  who  tended  his  in- 
jured knee.  This  was  Cuthbert,  the  boy 
who  studied  in  the  monastery  of  Mebrose, 
the  missionary  who  Christianized  North- 
umberland. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  Scotland  or 
England,  no  Borderland.  There  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  of  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia,  of  the  Saxons,  the 
Welsh,  the  Picts,  and  the  Scots.  In  the 
years  between  830  and  846  Bishop  Egfrid 
of  Lindisfame  gave  orders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stone  church  at  Norham  on  the 
Tweed,  to  be  held  in  everlasting  honor  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Ceolwulf. 

When  that  church  was  finished  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Northumbrians  over  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  had  passed  away.  Ber- 
nicia  and  Deira  had  been  replaced  by  Scot- 
land in  the  north,  by  England  in  the  south. 
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The  Tweed  had  become  the  frontier  river 
of  two  great  kingdoms.  And  so  it  was 
when  the  Danes  descended  upon  the  east 
coast,  murdered  and  pillaged  and  ravaged, 
burned  the  monasteries,  the  shrines,  the 
little  roadside  oratories,  set  the  monks 
wandering  with  their  precious  relics  of 
Oswald  and  Aidan  and  Cuthbert. 

For  the  space  of  seven  years  St.  Cathbert  was 
carried  to  and  fro  on  the  shoulders  of  pious  men 


situation  a  secret  of  the  dead  and  gone 
Benedictine  friars. 

Deep  in  Darham's  Gothic  shade 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

At  all  the  points  where  the  monks  rested 
are   to   be   found   the   ruins   of   priories. 


NEIDPATH  CASTLE,  A  TYPICAL  BORDER  PEEL  NEAR  PEEBLES,  BELONGING  TO  THE  EARLS  OP  MARCH. 


throngh  trackless  and  waterless  places  ;  when  no 
hoose  afforded  him  a  hospitable  roof,  he  remained 
under  the  covering  of  tents. 

So  wrote  Reginald  of  Durham. 
Further,  he  tells  how  the  monks  first  car- 
ried their  precious  burden  to  the  stone 
church  at  Norham ;  thence  towed  it  up  the 
river  to  Tillmouth;  sought  sanctuary  at 
Melrose,  to  find  it  destroyed  by  the  Scots ; 
followed  the  streams  of  lowland  Scotland 
to  the  frontier,  crossed  the  hills  into  Eng- 
land, and  descended  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tyne  to  Hexham  Priory;  thence  jour- 
neyed westward  to  Carlisle  in  Cumber- 
land, thence  to  Dufton  Fells,  near  Apple- 
by in  Westmoreland,  over  into  Lancashire, 
eastward  to  the  monastery  at  York,  finally 
northward  again  to  their  last  resting  place 
in  Durham.  There  in  Durham  cathedral 
the  sainted   body   rests   today,   its   exact 


abbeys,   or   cathedrals — the  glory   of   the 
borders. 

Meanwhile  the  Danes  had  hammered  the 
English  into  unity,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror ruled  over  a  united  England.  The 
Britons  had  found  their  last  refuge  in  the 
dreary  upland  waste  that  stretched  from 
Derbyshire  to  the  Cheviots,  retreating  ever 
northward  to  the  country  of  moors  and 
morasses  between  the-  Solway  and  the 
Clyde.  North  of  them  in  southern 
Argyllshire  a  tribe  of  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
land had  fastened  themselves  and  had 
named  their  holding  Scotland.  Suddenly 
Macalpin  of  the  Scots  found  himself  near- 
est heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Picts, 
and  united  both  tribes  under  his  sway. 
With  the  opening  of  the  tenth  century 
Pict  land  had  pas^^^ed  away,  the  land  of  the 
Scots  had  taken  its  place.  And  so  William 
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the  Conqueror  found,  as  the  Romans  had 
found,  a  barrier  at  the  Tweed  which  his 
Norman  insolence  could  not  raze. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
Northimiberland  lay  barren  and  deserted. 
Hollingsbead  records  that — 

By  the  iBYasioB  of  the  DsBes,  the  churches  and 
monasteries  throaghoat  Northumberland  were  so 


sister  Margaret,  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
throne  of  England,  were  driven  by  stress 
of  weather.     Wyntoun  tells  the  story : 
When  this  Edgar  AtheKn|;i^ 
That  of  law  should  hsTO  been  king, 
The  kingdom  saw  distrovbled  ao» 
Of  counsel  with  his  sisters  two, 
A  ship  he  got  and  took  the  sea, 
For  to  pass  again  thought  he. 


NORHAM  CASTLS,  THB  FHONTIEB  FORTRESS  OF  ENGLAND  UPON  THE  TWEED,    CAPTURED   AT    DIFFERENT 
TIMES  BY  DAYID,  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE,   AND  JAMBS  IV,  KINGS  OF  SCOTLAXDw 


wasted  and  ruined  that  a  man  could  scarcely  find 
a  church  standing  at  this  time  in  all  the  country ; 
and  as  for  those  that  remained  thej  were  all  covered 
with  broom  or  thatch ;  and  as  for  any  abbey  or 
monastery  there  was  not  one  left>  neither  did  any 
man  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  take  care 
for  the  repairing  or  building  up  of  anything  in 
decay,  so  that  the  people  of  Northumberland  knew 
not  what  a  monk  meant,  and  if  they  saw  any  they 
wondered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight. 

William  the  Norman  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius as  well  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  conqueror.  He  realized  that  the 
men  of  the  North — Saxons,  Scots,  Picts, 
unvanquished  by  Roman  or  Dane,  immu- 
tably opposed  to  his  own  advance — ^were 
better  allies  than  subjects,  formed  a  buffer 
state  between  his  own  kingdom  and  the 
Danish  strongholds  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. He  sought  an  alliance  with  Mal- 
colm of  Scotland.  This  Malcolm  was 
the  son  of  Duncan  murdered  by  Macbeth, 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the 
gentle  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  over- 
thrown and  slain  Macbeth,  and  was  firmly 
fixed  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Into  the 
Firth  of  P'orth  Edgar  Atheling  and  his 


And  arrive  in  the  empire 

Whereof  the  Lord  was  his  good  sire. 

And  as  they  were  on  the  sea 

The  wind  askant  was  then  blowing, 

And  all  the  weather  on  their  jooniey 

Was  to  their  purpose  all  contrary, 

That  perforce  as  the  wind  them  moved. 

Came  in  the  Firth  which  them  behoved. 

And  in  St.  Margaret's  Hope  by  leave 

Of  proper  need  they  did  arrive. 

In  this  manner  Saint  Margaret 

In  the  empire  upon  wluch 

Came  to  be  a  Scottish  name. 

In  King  Malcolm's  reign. 

This  Margaret  became  the  queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  spread  religion  and 
civilization  throughout  Scotland,  and 
founded  the  little  lady  chapel  that  still  ex- 
ists on  Edinburgh  castle  rock.  She  bowed 
her  head  in  resignation  when  Malcolm,  her 
husband,  and  her  eldest  son  were  kiUed 
in  battle  at  Alnwick,  in  1092,  murmuring 
in  prayer: 

Praise  and  blessing  to  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that 
hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  endure  so  bitter  an 
anguish  in  the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby  I  trust 
to  purify  me  in  some  measure  from  the  corruption 
of  my  sins.  ^^  j 
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ALNWICK  CASTLE,  THE   ANQENT  SEAT  OF  THE   EARLS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  THE  SITE  OF  MANY  BORDER 
BATTLES,  THE  DEATH   PLACE  OF  MALCOLM   CANMORE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


So  glorifying  God  she  dropi^ed  back 
dead.  By  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
Henry  of  England,  the  kings  of  England 
got  such  legitimate  blood  of  royalty  as 
they  might  boast  till  the  Stuarts  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

Malcolm,  a  mighty  warrior,  five  times 
wasted  Northumberland,  and  carried  back 
to  Scotland  so  vast  a  number  of  captives 
that  "for  many  years  they  were  to  be 
found  in  every  Scottish  village,  nay,  in 
every  Scottish  hovel."  William  sought  to 
retaliate,  but  vainly.  Eight  years  after 
his  first  attempt  in  1072,  he  sent  his  son 
Robert,  and  the  chronicle  of  Melrose  re- 
lates that — 


The  Conqueror  sent  his  son  Robert  Courtois  or 
Courtehose — him  of  the  short  breeches — against 
Malcolm  in  1080,  who,  having  done  nothing,  upon 
his  return  built  the  New  Castle  upon  the  Tyne. 

William  had  realized  the  power  of  th(» 
Scots,  had  brought  his  frontier  line  back  to 
the  Tyne.  To  the  Bishop  of  Durham  he 
gave  full  powers,  ecclesiastic,  civil,  and 
military,  to  rule  the  land  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tweed,  to  fortify  border  fort- 
resses. So  it  was  that  the  ancient  stone 
church  of  Norham  became  a  frontier  fort 
of  P^ngland.  On  the  east  Berwick  and 
Newcastle  were  built,  on  the  west  the  cas- 
tle of  (^irlisle.  Between  the  two  stretched 
the  impassable  range  of  the  CMieviots. 


CARLISLE    CASTLE,   THE    WESTERN    FRONTIKR    FORTUESS    OF    KXr.LAND    AND    CITY    OF    REFIT.E    FOR    THK 
PEOPLB  OF  CUMBERLAND   WHEN   THE  SCOTS  SWEPT   DOWN   FROM   STIRLING    AND   MENTEITH. 
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THE  CHANCEL  OP  MELROSE   ABBEY   UPON  THE  TWEED,  FOUNDED  BY  THE  MONKS  OP  LINDISPARNK  !K  THE 

SEVENTH     CENTURY,    REBUILT     BY     KING     DAVID     IN    THE    TWELFTH    CENTURY,    AND    RB8T0RBD     BY 

ROBERT  THE  BRUCE  IN'  THE  FOURTEENTH.      BRUCE*S  HEART  18  BURIED  UNDER  THE  HIGH   ALTAR. 


Of  border  warfare  it  were  impossible  to 
treat  within  the  limits  of  a  library.  On 
the  north  the  Douglases,  the  Seotts,  the 
Gordons,  the  Armstrongs,  the  Elliots,  the 
Kerrs,  the  Johnstons,  the  Hepbums,  Dal- 
zells,  Prestons,  Swintons,  Montgomerys, 
Ramsays,  Riddells,  Lindsays,  and  Leslies ; 
on  the  south,  the  Percys,  Howards,  Clin- 
tons, Nevilles,  Ogles,  Umfrevilles,  Greys, 
Herons,  Carrs,  Mannerses,  Daeres,  Hopes, 
Colvilles,  and  Middletons — crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  border,  stealing  cattle,  making 
captives,  burning,  slaying,  enjoying  the 
grand  old  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Two  great  incidents  of  border  warfare 
stand  out  before  all  others — ^the  Battle  of 
Otterburn  and  the  Battle  of  Flodden. 
Old  Froissart  has  told  the  story  of  Otter- 
burn.  The  Scottish  barons,  tired  of  the 
inactivity  of  their  king,  determined  to  in- 
vade England,  met  at  Aberdeen,  arranged 
the  preliminaries,  and — 

On  the  day  appointed  James,  Earl  of  Donglas, 
first  arrived  at  Jedworth  ;  then  came  John,  Earl  of 
Moray ;  the  Earl  of  March  and  Danbar ;  William, 
Earl  of  Fife ;  John,  Earl  of  Sutherland ;  Stephen, 
Earl  of  Menteith  ;  William,  Earl  of  Mar  ;  Sir  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  Sir  Robert  Erskine,  and  very  many 
other  knights  and  squires  of  Scotland.  There  had 
not  been  for  sixty  years  so  numerous  an  assembly 
—they  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  spears  and 
forty  thousand  other  men  and  archers. 


All  this  time  the  King  of  Scotland  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  little  gathering, 
for  "  he  knew  naught  of  war."  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  heard,  however,  and 
the  seneschal  of  York,  and  Sir  Matthew 
Redman,  governor  of  Berwick.  These 
lords  sent  forth  heralds  and  minstrels  tell- 
ing of  the  coming  of  the  Scots,  and 
planned  to  enter  Scotland  in  the  east 
should  the  Scots  make  their  inroad  by 
way  of  Carlisle  in  the  west,  to  enter  by  the 
west  should  the  Scots  come  in  by  way  of 
Menteith  and  Carlisle.  Unfortunately,, 
the  squire  sent  by  the  North imibrian  lords 
to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  was  forced 
to  tell  the  plans  of  his  generals.  Then  the 
invaders  divided  into  two  parties,  des- 
patched the  greater  force  with  the  heavy 
baggage  to  Carlisle  under  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  the  Earl  of  Stratherne,  -Sir 
Stephen  Frazer,  Sir  George  Dunbar,  with 
sixteen  other  great  barons  of  Scotland. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  March 
and  Dunbar,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray,  with 
three  hundred  picked  lances  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  burst  into  Northumberland, 
rode  south  as  far  as  Durham,  and  laiil 
w«isto  the  country. 
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Neither  the  Earl  of  Northamberland  nor  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  country  had  heard  any- 
thing of  the  invasion  ;  but  when  intelligence  came 
to  Durham  and  Newcastle  that  the  Scots  were 
abroad — which  was  now  visible  enough  from  the 
smoke  that  was  everywhere  seen— the  earl  sent  his 
two  sons,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  to  New- 
castle, while  hei  himself  remained  at  Alnwick  and 
issued  his  orders. 


before  my  tent,  and  shall  see  if  you  will  venture  to 
take  it  away.'' 

The  English,  however,  waited  till  the 
Scots  had  reached  Otterburn  on  their 
return  homeward.  There  Sir  Henry  and 
Ralph  Percy,  with  six  hundred  spears  of 
knights  and  squires  and  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  infantry-,  fell  upon  the  Scots, 
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Before  Newcastle  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
had  a  long  conflict  with  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
and  in  it  "  by  gallantry  of  arms  won  his 
pennon,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Sir  Henrj* 
and  the  other  English.'' 

The  earl,  as  he  bore  away  his  prize,  said  : 

"  I  will  carry  this  token  of  your  prowess  with  me 
to  Scotland  and  place  it  on  the  tower  of  my  castle 
at  Dalkeith,  that  it  may  be  seen  from  far."" 

"  By  God,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  **  you  shall  not  even 
bear  it  out  of  Northumberland  ;  be  assured  you  shall 
never  have  this  pennon  to  brag  of.'' 

**  You  must  come  this  night  and  seek  it,  then,'' 
answered  Earl  Douglas.     "  I  will  fix  your  pennon 


who  were  but  three  hundred  lances  and 
two  thousand  othei-s.  The  fight  that  fol- 
lowed was  one  of  the  most  spirited  in  his- 
tory, and  ended  in  the  death  of  Douglas, 
the  capture  of  Sir  Henrv  Percy,  the  seri- 
ous wounding  of  Sir  Ralph,  the  killing  or 
capture  of  one  thousand  and  forty  Eng- 
lishmen on  the  field,  the  capture  of  eight 
hundred  and  forty  others  in  the  pursuit, 
and  the  wounding  of  a  thousand  more. 
The  Scots  lost  only  one  hundred  slain  and 
two  hundred  captured.  Froissart,  who 
visited  both  England  and  Scotland  about 
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the  time  of  the  battle,  and  who  was  an  im- 
partial historian,  remarks: 

I  had  my  information  from  both  parties,  and  they 
agree  that  it  waa  the  hardest  and  most  obstinate 
iMittle  ever  fought.  This  I  readily  believe,  for  the 
English  and  Scots  are  excellent  men  at  arms,  and 
never  spare  each  other  when  they  meet  in  battle. 


"  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  "  dealing  with 
this  fight  of  Otterburn,  the  same  char- 
acteristic is  emphasized : 

At  last  these  two  stoat  eries  did  meet. 
Like  captaines  of  great  might ; 

Like  lyons  wood  they  layd  on  lode 
And  made  a  cmell  fight.    * 
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nor  is  there  any  check  to  their  courage  so  long  as 
their  weapons  Uist.  When  they  have  well  beaten 
each  other,  and  one  party  is  victorious,  they  are  so 
proud  of  the  conquest,  that  they  ransom  their 
prisoners  instantly  and  act  in  such  a  courteous 
manner  to  those  that  have  been  taken  that  on  their 
departure  they  return  them  thanks.  However,  when 
engaged  in  war,  there  is  no  child's  play  between 
them,  nor  do  they  shrink  from  combat ;  and  in  the 
details  of  this  battle  you  will  see  as  excellent  deeds 
as  ever  were  performed.  The  Scots  behaved  most 
valiantly,  for  the  English  were  three  to  one.  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  English  did  not  acquit 
themselves  well ;  for  they  would  sooner  be  slain 
or  made  prisoners  in  battle  than  reproached  with 
flight. 

That  sporting  instinct  of  the  borders, 
which  looked  upon  battle  as  a  sort  of  game 
with  permanent  opponents,  saved  the  an- 
nals of  the  frontier  from  the  horrors  that 
blot  those  of  continental  Europe.     In  the 


They  fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat. 
With  swords  of  tempered  Steele  ; 

Untill  the  blood,  like  drops  of  raine 
They  trickling  downe  did  feele. 

''  Yeelde  thee,  Lord  Percy,"  Douglas  sayd ; 
"  In  faith  I  will  thee  bringe 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be 
By  James  our  Scottish  King. 

"  Thy  ransome  I  will  freely  gfive. 
And  thus  report  of  thee, 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 
That  ever  1  did  see."* 

"  Noe,  Douglas,"  quoth  Erie  Percy  then, 
'•  Thy  proffer  I  doe  scorne  ; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  Scott 
That  ever  yet  was  borne." 

With  that,  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  strucke  Erie  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deepe  and  deadlye  blow ; 
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Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these 
**  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall." 

Then  leaving  liffe,  Erie  Percy  tooke 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand  ; 
And  said :  '*Erle  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Wold  I  had  lost  my  land  !    , 

*  0  Christ !  my  verry  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  snre  a  more  renowned  knight 
Mischance  cold  never  take." 


This  grim  good  fellowship  never  left  the 
fights  on  the  border. 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Flodden 
should  be  written  in  grander  strain,  for 
there  Scotland  lost  her  king,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  James'  natural  son, 
four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  seventeen  lords, 
four  hundred  knights,  and  seventeen 
thousand  others — sacrificed  to  the  fight- 
ing pride  of  James  IV  of  Scotland. 
Pierced  by  several  arrows,  the  left  hand 
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severed  from  the  arm,  the  neck  laid  open 
to  the  middle,  James'  body  was  carried 
mournfully  to  Berwick.  lie  had  died  a 
hero's  death,  though  a  foolish  one.  His 
last  words  have  lived  in  the  lines  of  the 
rhymster : 

**  Fighfon,  my  men    .    .    . 

Yet  Fortune  she  may  turn  the  scale  ; 
And  for  my  wounds  be  not  dismayed, 
Nor  ever  let  your  courage  fail." 

Thus  dying  did  he  brave  appear 
Till  shades  of  death  did  close  his  eyes  ; 

Till  then  he  did  his  soldiers  cheer 
And  raise  their  courage  to  the  skies. 

From  the  Solway  Firth  to  Berwick  the 
land  is  dotted  with  ruins,  the  border  peels 
of  the  frontier,  the  fastnesses  of  old  time 


frontier  chiefs.  Around  these,  around 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  southern  Scot- 
land and  northern  England,  has  lingered 
more  of  the  tradition  of  old  times  than 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  Cheviot  and 
Lammermoor,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 
Yarrow  and  Annandale,Galawater  and  the 
Tweed,  ring  with  ballads  of  the  Douglases 
and  the  Percys,  Johnnie  Armstrong  and 
the  rievers  of  Hawick  and  Jedburgh. 
The  frontier  line  is  as  little  forgotten  in 
these  days  of  Edward  VII  as  in  those  of 
Edward  I ;  the  Scotsman  crossing  it  passes 
into  a  foreign  land,  the  Englishman 
traveling  northward  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion.  People  living  a  couple  of 
miles  apart  belong  to  antagonistic  nations 
— to  races  apart. 


THE  UNSPOKEN. 
Our  speech  is  but  a  surface  foam ;  below 

Broods  the  unspoken,  and  her  caves  are  rife 
With  turbulent  powers  and  passions,  to  and  fro- 

The  veiled  vitalities  of  under  life. 

We  meet  and  part,  we  say  and  straight  unsay, 
Nor  tell  our  mid  sea  longings  to  our  mates  ; 

But  all  the  while,  deep  down  and  put  away, 
The  unsaid  sways  our  fortunes  and  our  fates. 


Richard  BurUm, 
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When  Peter  Stevens,  of  Gloucester, 
awoke  on  the  morninf?  of  the  fifth  day 
from  his  stupor  of  exhaustion  and  sleep, 
the  fog  still  lay  upon  the  water  like  gray 
smoke.  The  air  was  bitterly  cold.  The 
dory  swung  up  and  down  on  the  unequal 
seas,  and  with  every  jump  Hal  Jones' 
dead  body  rolled  beneath  the  thwarts. 
Stevens'  head  felt  light  as  air.  His 
stomach  had  ceased  its  agony,  and  fear 
and  thought  had  left  him  when  hope  had 
died  out.  A  white  gull  swerved  overhead, 
low  down  above  the  battered  dory.  But 
the  sight  of  it  meant  nothing  to  Stevens, 
for  he  had  forgotten  all  his  wisdom  of 
the  sea.  He  lay  aft,  crouching  down,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  meaningless  stare  on  the 
fog  to  starboard.  If  the  fog  wouldn't  lift, 
why,  then  he  might  as  well  go  to  sleep 
again.  The  motion  of  the  dory  soothed 
him,  as  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  soothes  a 
fretful  child. 

The  report  of  a  gun  startled  him  to  an 
upright  posture.  It  was  very  faint, 
mufSed  by  the  fog.  A  gleam  of  reason  re- 
turned to  his  eyes,  and  he  crawled  for- 
ward, and,  straightening  one  of  the  thole 
pins,  fixed  his  oars  and  pulled  away  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come. 
How  long  it  was  before  he  turned  his 
head  and  saw  the  brown  cliffs,  the  tiny 
cove,  and  the  huts  and  fish  flakes  cling- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  rock,  he  could  not 
say.  A  woman  in  a  blue,  shapeless  gown 
stood  on  one  of  the  stages,  looking  sea- 
ward. Stevens  pulled  a  few  more  strokes 
— then  the  oars  slid  from  his  hands  and 
he  stumbled  forward  and  picked  up  the 
end  of  the  painter.  Then  time,  and  hard- 
ships, and  danger,  seemed  to  have  an  end. 
The  chiming  of  a  hundred  distant  bells 
sounded  in  his  ears.  The  bow  of  the  dory 
bumped  against  the  stage  head,  and  the 
woman  caught  the  pajnter  and  made  it 
fast. 

Sixteen  people,  of  all  ages  and  varieties 
of  relationship,  formed  the  population  of 
Little  River,  on  the  straight  shore  of  New- 
foundland. They  lifted  the  living  and 
the  dead  out  of  the  Gloucester  dory.  The 
dead  man  was  laid  in  one  of  the  sheds,  and 


Stevens  was  carried  up  to  Skipper  Jarge 
Norman's  hut.  Rum  was  forced  between 
his  swollen  lips.  Presently  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  talked  to  thenl,  calling  them  by 
the  names  of  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester 
fishing  schooner  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed. They  took  off  his  sodden  clothes 
and  rolled  him  in  dry  blankets.  They 
gave  him  more  rum  and  a  little  broth,  and 
he  fell  into  a  broken  sleep,  which  lasted 
several  hours. 

These  isolated  people  were  kindness  it- 
self to  the  castaway  American.  They 
gave  him  the  best  they  had.  They  nursed 
him  through  his  long  nights  of  deliriiun, 
and  foxy  John  Norman  spent  most  of 
his  time  stalking  the  high  barrens  above 
the  village  in  search  of  ptarmigan  for  the  ^ 
invalid.  Three  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  * 
Little  River  he  had  regained  much  of  his 
strength,  and  much  of  his  reason,  but  still 
suffered  from  splitting  pains  in  the  head, 
and  a  heavy  cold  contracted  in  the  open 
dory.  Skipper  Jarge  felt  that  their 
humble  doctoring  could  do  little  more  for 
him,  so  they  took  him  thirty  miles  across 
the  wilderness  to  Burgeo,  carrying  him 
bodily  most  of  the  way.  Here  he  remained 
for  several  weeks  in  the  doctor's  hands, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  got  a  berth 
aboard  an  American  banker  that  had 
come  in  for  bait,  and  in  due  time  returned 
to  Gloucester. 

The  schooner  upon  which  Stevens  had 
left  Gloucester  had  long  since  come  home 
with  a  full  catch  and  the  tidings  of  the 
disaster.  No  sooner  had  he  stepped  upon 
the  familiar  quay  than  he  beheld  the 
Mary  Ellen  lying  at  her  wharf.  A 
streamer  of  smoke  from  the  stove  pipe 
forward  spoke  of  human  habitation.  He 
made  his  way  to  her  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  any  of  the  wharf  loungers, 
and,  jiunping  on  to  the  deck,  went  be- 
low. Bole  Smith,  the  cook,  was  polishing 
one  of  the  coppers.  Upon  beholding  his 
long  lost  shipmate  he  sat  down  and 
sighed.  "I  might  have  knowed  it,"  he 
said.  "  No  man  that  I  owed  four  dollars 
to  would  go  and  get  himself  drowned." 

"  Oh,  hang  the  four  dollars ! "  said 
Stevens.  "Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me 
back?" 

So  they  shook  hands  upon  that,  and 
then  Stevens  loft  the  Mary  Ellen,  so  as 
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to  be  sure  of  surprising  the  rest  of  his 
friends.  It  was  not  long  before  he  suf- 
fered., all  too  willingly,  an  interview  at 
the  hands  of  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Stevens  by  this  time  had  put  away  sev- 
eral drinks,  but  the  reporter  was  a  man  of 
experience  and  discretion,  and,  though  he 
listened  attentively  to  many  doubtful  tales 
of  the  sea,  he  took  notes  sparingly.  He 
seemed  to  pick  out  the  gold  from  the  dross, 
or  rather  the  truth  from  the  lies,  by  in- 
stinct. 

"  I  say,  ain't  you  leaving  something 
out  ?  "  challenged  the  fisherman. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  other.  "  Don't 
you  see  I'm  writing  it  in  shorthand  ?  " 

The  reporter's  story,  which  appeared 
next  morning,  was  a  credit  to  his  paper, 
though  Stevens  grumbled  because  it  oc- 
cupied only  half  a  column.  It  enlarged 
upon  the  kindness  received  by  the  lost 
American  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Little  River.  It  also  stated  their  names, 
and  gave  a  vivid  and  fairly  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  desolate  spot.  It  shed  a  few 
reportorial  tears  over  the  memory  of  the 
late  Hal  Jones. 

Some  people  said  that  too  much  space 
had  been  given  to  the  incident,  for  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  rare  among  the  Glou- 
cester fishermen. 


II. 


In  his  own  shop  on  Washington  Street 
i  u  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Norman,  dealer 
in  and  maker  of  boots  and  shoes,  read  the 
account  with  interest.  He  had  stumbled 
across  it  accidentally,  but  now  he  read  it 
over  and  over  again,  with  a  queer  feeling 
in  his  nose  that  made  his  eyes  water. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
thought  I  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Skipper  Jarge — why,  he's  my  uncle  I  And 
to  think  of  them  living  in  that  God  for- 
saken place,  with  the  fog  smoking  along 
the  water,  and  the  sea  pigeons  and 
tickleisses  flying  'round !  " 

He  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and,  after  a  few  words  to  one  of 
his  clerks,  went  home  to  tea. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Norman  lived  a  quiet 
and  comfortable  life  in  Cambridgeport. 
His  pleasures  were  inexpensive  ones,  his 
wife  was  a  good  housekeeper,  his  children 
bade  fair  to  become  a  credit  to  their  coun- 
try, and  his  business  flourished.  Though 
he  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, he  was  a  man  of  property.  In 
Slimmer  time  he  always  smoked  a  cigar  on 
his  way  to  business  in  the  open  trolley. 
His  face  was  round,  shrewdly  good  na- 
tured,  and  ruddy.     Though  his  accent  was 


a  combination  of  acquired  Yankee  drawl 
and  inherited  Newfoundland,  he  looked 
like  an  English  tradesman.  He  bad  been 
born  at  Little  River,  on  the  straight  shore 
of  Newfoundland,  and  his  father.  Black 
Tom  Norman,  had  brought  him  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  age  of  ten  and  apprenticed  him 
to  a  shoemaker.  Then  Black  Tom,  who 
was  a  widower,  had  gone  to  sea  before 
the  mast  and  had  died  of  Y'^ellow  Jack  in 
Pernambuco.  Young  Tom  Norman  pros- 
pered in  Boston.  He  worked  hard,  dis- 
played remarkable  skill  and  honesty,  and 
in  time  inserted  an  H.  in  the  middle  of  his 
name,  married  the  shoemaker's  daughter, 
and  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 

Thomas  H.  Norman  read  the  half  col- 
umn from  the  Gloucester  paper  to  bis 
wife,  and  then  told  her  for  the  first  time 
the  story  of  Little  River.  "  Why  do  peo- 
ple live  there  ?  "  she  cried  aghast. 

"  Because  they  have  to,  Sally,"  replied 
Thomas,  who  had  forgotten  the  strange 
and  unreasoning  spirit  of  his  countrymen. 

"  And  are  there  children  there  rela- 
tives of  yours  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  foxy  Normans,  and  black  Nor- 
mans, and — oh,  plenty  of  them.  Little  girls 
who  starve  half  the  year  'round,  and  little 
boys  who  have  never  seen  a  horse.  They 
are  the  best  fishermen  in  the  world,  and 
wonderful  seamen,  but  God,  thev  have  an 
awful  life!" 

"  Can  letters  reach  them  ?  "  asked  his 
wife. 

"  Y^'es,  about  twice  a  summer,"  replied 
Norman. 

Next  day  these  good  people  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Skipper  Jarge,  giving  him  greeting, 
and  a  postal  order  for  fifty  dollars.  Inci- 
dentally, they  asked  him  to  send  one  of 
the  small  Normans  of  the  hamlet  to  them 
at  Boston,  to  enter  a  comfortable  home 
and  learn  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 

IIL 

Many  months  passed.  Long  Mike  Nolan 
and  young  Pat  Norman  were  drowned. 
Little  Katey  Norman  died,  and  the  fish 
were  scarce.  But  Skipper  Jarge  kept  a 
brave  heart.  One  day  he  set  sail  for  St. 
John's  in  his^  little  fore  and  after  and  re* 
turned  after  a  fair  voyage  with  many 
things  from  his  "  marchant "  and  a  won- 
derful" letter  from  Boston.  He  called  a 
gathering  of  the  elans  and  distributed 
rum  and  tobacco.  Then  he  donned  his 
spectacles  and  read  the  letter  aloud.  He 
passed  'round  the  postal  order.  It  made 
its  way  slowly  from  one  jealous  hand  to 
another. 

"Red    Mik'   Norman  'ed  best  go,"  he 
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said,   whereat   little    Mik's   mother   shed  father  raised  him,  and,  with  pride,  swore 

tears   and   little   Mik'   raised    Cain,    and  a  prreat  oath. 

fluni?  himself  face  down  on  the  floor.  Skipper  Jar^e  named  another,  and  then 

"IV    proin'    ta    fish!''    he    yelled.     Ilis  another,   and   in  time   exhausted   all   the 
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youth  of  the  place.     Xo   one  would  go. 
Would  they  leave  home  if     Not  muoh. 

"  They  be  all  fishermen/'  said  one  stal- 
wart father,  "  an'  praise  be  to  God,  the 
fish  may  strike  in  nex*  year." 

"  Paddy  be  right/'  said  a  woman. 
"  What  wid  de  fish  an'  de  walin'  dis  be 
God's  countrj'." 

"  An'  Mister  Prowse  '11  feed  us  dnnuder 
year,  glory  be  to  his  sowl,''  said  young 
Skipper  Bill  Norman,  who  owned  a 
schooner  he  had  near  paid  for. 

"  May  he  never  die  'til  I  kills  him." 
cried  a  woman ;  **  an'  may  every  hair  of 
his  head  turn  into  a  wax  candle  to  light 
him  to  glory  I  " 

Fired  with  rum  and  wonderful  hopes, 
and  soothed  with  bad  tobacco,  they  made 
merry  in  Jarge  Norman's  cabin,  and  for- 
got the  gray  wolf  of  the  sea  who  comes  up 
from  the  land  wash  and  sniffs  along  the 
empty  stages. 

"  I  be  a  proud  man,"  said  Skipper 
Jarge ;  "  an'  God  will  bring  de  fish.  Xex' 
year  I  be  agoin'  to  buy  a  new  trap." 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Thomas  IT.  Nor- 
man, of  442  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
received  a  sprawling  and  a  wonderful  letter 
from  Skipper  Jarge,  and  he  swallowed  the 
butt  of  his  cigar  when  the  finger  soiled 
postal  order  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

Theodore  Roherfs, 


The  Sheriff  of  Aloe. 

A  SPIRIT  of  reform  had  struck  Aloe. 
Sagebrush  scoffed  openly,  and  to  show  its 
contempt  of  a  town  that  presumed  to  close 
its  saloons  on  Sunday  and  to  announce 
that  lynchings  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered* good  form  sent  a  deputation 
consisting  of  Rawhide  Pete  and  half  a 
dozen  boys  from  the  Bar-C  outfit  to  shoot 
out  the  new  town  lights.  Subsequently 
Pete  averred  that  in  his  opinion  this 
pretended  saintliness  was  a  snare  dnd  a 
delusion,  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enticing  Sagebrush  citizens  into  am- 
buscades. Perhaps  Pete's  skeptical  view 
was  due  to  the  length  of  time  his  shat- 
tered right  wrist  remained  in  splints. 

Nevertheless,  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
gentleness  hovering  over  that  metropolis 
of  the  desert  was  exemplified  when 
Gentleman  Dan,  having  taken  an  un- 
reasonable quantity  of  red  liquor  aboard, 
for  no  greater  cause  than  that  he  was 
called  "  a  flea  bitten,  saddle  galled  burro," 
punctuated  with  a  .44  the  cuticle  of  Snag- 
tooth  Sam  in  the  region  of  the  left  breast 
pocket.  Instead  of  being  strung  up  to  the 
one  tree  of  the  town — the  boys  afterwards 
in  a  playful  spirit  taking  snap  shots  at 


the  dangling  form — Gentleman  Dan  was 
arrested  by  Sheriff  Wilson  in  a  manner 
that  the  population  of  Aloe  was  convinced 
would  have  reflected  credit  on  Boston 
itself — Gentleman  Dan  being  merely  shot 
through  the  left  shoulder  and  then  lodged 
comfortably  in  the  county  jail. 

In  due  course.  Gentleman  Dan  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  told  that  he  would  hang  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June. 

Never  before  had  there  been  a  legal 
hanging  in  the  County  of  Aloe,  and  elab- 
orate preparations  were  made  to  accom- 
modate the  expected  crowds.  "  The  Quirt 
6z  Spur  "  imported  a  special  barrel  from 
Louisville,  while  the  "  Cowboys'  Rest " 
announced  that  on  the  auspicious  day  a 
white  chip,  good  at  the  faro  layout,  would 
be  given  away  with  every  drink. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  ninth.  The 
town  seemed  utterly  deserted  or  asleep. 
The  sun  gleamed  fiercely — like  a  copper 
dish  pan,  the  sheriff  thought,  as  he  stood 
in  front  of  the  post  office  waiting  for  the 
Rawlins  stage.  The  innovations  in  Aloe 
had  even  extended  to  a  petition  for  par- 
don for  Gentleman  Dan,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible a  reprieve  might  come  by  the  tri- 
weekly mail. 

Sheriff  Wilson  pushed  his  slouch  hat  to 
the  back  of  his  head  and  mopped  his  brow 
with  a  red  bandanna. 

Presently  a  far  off,  rhythmic  beat  drew 
his  attention,  and  an  approaching  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  sagebrush  plain  told  of  the 
Rawlins  stage.  Ten  minutes  later  it  drew 
up  near  where  the  sheriff  stood,  the  lanky 
driver  tossed  a  lean  mail  bag  to  the  ground, 
then  called  to  a  passenger  whose  head  ap- 
peared from  the  inside  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Reckon  this  is  'bout  thar,  lady." 

An  old  lady,  with  a  sweet  face  and 
white  hair,  climbed  from  the  stage.  The 
driver  cracked  his  bull  whip,  and  the  team 
started  quickly  for  their  stable.  The 
postmaster  had  secured  the  mail  bag  and 
retreated  to  the  semi  coolness  of  the  adobe 
post  office. 

The  little  old  lady  looked  at  the  sheriff 
and  smiled  shyly.  He  blushed  and  re- 
moved his  hat  while  he  wished  acutely  for 
his  coat.  Ho  also  felt,  vaguely,  that  he 
would  like  to  have  on  a  collar;  there  were 
only  two  women  in  Aloe,  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Cow- 
boys' Rest,"  and  Wilson  instinctively  felt 
that  this  little  old  lady  was  different.  She 
reminded  him  of  his  mother,  who  was  now 
sleeping  back  in  old  Virginia. 

"  Lookin'  fer  anybody  in  particular, 
marm  ?  Expect  somebody  to  meet  yer  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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**  RECKON   THIS  18  'UOl'T   THAR,    LADY." 

The  old  lady  smiled  affnin.     "  Xo,  siih,      but  I  am  l(K)king  for  some  one.     Perhaj) 
I  was  not  expectin'  anybody  to  meet  me,      yo'  could  tell  me  whar  to  find  him.     Il< 
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is  my  son,  and  he  has  a  ranch  somewhere 
near  heah.  I  didn^t  tell  him  1  was  comin', 
because  he  never  wanted  me  to  come,  he 
thought  the  climate  would  be  bad  for  me, 
but  I  hadn't  heard  from  him  fer  so  long, 
and  he  hadn't  sent  me  no  money  to  pay  my 
board  fer  two  months,  so  I  knew  he  must 
be  sick.  I  sold  my  rings  that  I  had  always 
kept  to  give  him  when  I  was  gone,  and 
come.  There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter  with 
him,  is  there,  suh — he  ain't  hurt  bad  no 
way,  is  he,  suh  ?  " 

There  was  a  pathetic  appeal  in  the  sweet 
old  Voice,  the  courage  that  had  brought 
hor  so  far  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  Yo'  haven't  told  me  his  name  yet, 
marm,"  the  sheriff  reminded  her  gently. 

"  Why,  didn't  I  ?  He  is  my  little  Dannie 
— though  he  isn't  little  any  more,  except  to 
me.     Daniel  Francis  is  his  name." 

Wilson  shook  his  head.  "  Xo,  marm, 
don't  reckon  I  know  him — but  maybe  we 
all  calls  hini  by  some  yuther  name ;  we  all 
has  a  kinder  habit  of  givin'  nicknames, 
yo'  know." 

The  old  lady  fumbled  in  a  satchel  hung 
from  her  belt  and  then  held  out  a  little 
gold  rimmed  miniature.  "  This  is  his 
picture.  I  reckon  he  has  changed  some — 
it  was  painted  'most  ten  years  ago — but 
maybe  yo'  would  recognize  him  ^  " 

The  sheriff  took  the  picture  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  smiling  face  for  full  five 
minutes.  It  was  not  that  he  had  not 
known  the  owner  of  the  merry  eyes  and 
curling  hair;  he  was  trying  to  think  of 
something  to  say.  It  was  the  face  of 
Gentleman  Dan. 

Wilson  handed  back  the  picture.  "  Yes, 
marm,  I  sho  do  know  him,  but  he  lives 
off  from  heah  a  piece,  punchin'  over  on 
the  Big  Sandy.  Ef  yo'  will  come  down 
to  mar  house  an'  stay,  I  will  send  him 
word  yo'  are  heah." 

She  made  him  an  old  fashioned  courtesy. 
"  T  am  delighted  to  accept  yo'  hospitality, 
suh,  and  my  son  will  add  his  thanks  to 
mine." 

Together  they  passed  down  the  deserted 
street  towards  the  sheriff's  shack,  which 
nestled  in  the  brush  a  mile  from  town. 

All  through  the  sultry  day  the  sheriff 
sat  on  a  little  bench  on  the  shady  side  of 
his  house  and  pondered.  There  were  two 
facts,  apparently  irreconcilable;  but  both, 
to  the  mind  of  the  sheriff,  irrefutable. 
First,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
hang  Gentleman  Dan,  almost  within 
hearing  of  his  mother's  voice.  Secondly, 
Aloe  was  justly  entitled  and  bound  to 
have  the  hanging  on  the  morrow  for 
which  such  elaborate  preparations  had 
been  made. 


It  was  dark  when  a  slow  grin  came 
over  his  face,  and  he  slapped  his  thigh 
with  delight.  "Wall,  ef  that  won't  be 
the  best  joke  ever!"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  sought  the  old  lady. 

"  Wall,  marm,  1  have  beam  from  him, 
an'  he  is  plum  delighted  to  hear  that  yo' 
air  heah,  an'  he  will  be  over  tonight.  He 
has  to  be  mighty  careful  the  way  he  travels 
round.  There  is  a  lot  of  bad  men — cattle 
rustlers  an'  the  like — that  has  took  a  dis- 
like to  him.  They  likes  him  so  little,  in 
fact,  that  he  will  have  to  light  out  from 
these  here  diggin's  precipitous  like,  mighty 
soon.  So  he  will  come  heah  tonight  in  a 
buckboard  an'  then  split  out  with  you  back 
to  Alabama.  I  beam  him  say  the  other 
day  that  he  was  gwine  back.  He  has 
saved  up  some  money,  an'  he  says  he  is 
gwineter  buy  back  the  old  home  place  an' 
raise  cotton." 

In  all  his  life  before  Wilson  had  never 
made  so  long  a  speech — nor  drawn  so 
heavily  on  his  imagination. 

"  Oh,  yo'  say  he  is  goin'  to  buy  back 
*the  old  place?"  The  old  lady's  sweet 
face  was  almost  rosy  with  delight. 

"  Yes.  marm.  that's  what  he  said — an' 
he  will."  The  sheriff's  mouth  took  a 
determined  set.  He  picked  up  his  hat 
and  started  for  the  door,  then  paused, 
flushing  like  a  girl.  "  I  reckon  I  will 
say  good  by,  now,  marm;  I  have  got  to  go 
on  a  trip  an'  won't  get  a  chanst  ter  see 
yo'  agin.  Yo'  son  will  be  heah  all  right, 
'bout  ten  o'clock." 

He  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  shuffled 
his  feet.  There  was  a  little  bell  on  his 
spur  that  tinkled. 

"  Yo'  reminds  me  powerful  of  ray  maw, 
marm — would  yo'  give  me  a  blessin'  ?  " 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  lady's  eyes 
as  she  came  and  placed  her  hand  on  his 
head.  "  May  God  bless  ye,  my  boy,  for  yo' 
kindness  to  an  old  woman  in  a  strange 
land!" 

Then  the  sheriff  of  Aloe  went  out  of  the 
cabin  and  across  the  plain  towards  the 
-town. 

By  daylight  on  the  tenth  of  June  the 
punchers  began  to  pour  into  Aloe.  By 
ones  and  twos  and  in  squads  of  a  dozen 
they  rode  in  from  the  ranges.  Even  the 
far  off  Clearwater  furnished  her  quota. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  special  barrel  from 
Kentucky  was  half  empty.  Then  the 
crowd  began  to  drift  towards  the  jail,  to 
stand  and  gaze  at  the  scaffold  erected 
against  one  side  of  the  building.  At  ten 
minutes  to  the  time  set  for  the  execution 
Buckskin  Charlie,  deputy  sheriff  and  in- 
separable friend  of  Wilson,  appeared  on 
the    platform.      Some    strange    emotion 
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seemed  struggling  in  his  breast  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  and 
addressed  the  crowd. 

"  Grents,  I  regrets  to  announce  to  yer 
that  our  popular  and  capable  sheriff  is  at 
the  present  time  of  speakin'  in  parts  un- 
known to  this  here  cote — he  git  tin'  word 
last  night  that  a  gang  of  greasers  was  goin' 
to  jump  a  bunch  of  steers  from  the  A2Y 
outfit  today  while  the  boys  was  all  in  town, 
an'  he  put  out  fer  the  bef o'  named  stampin' 
ground  last  night  as  afo'said.  Therefo', 
as  deputy  sheriff  of  Aloe  County,  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  carry  forward  these  here 
festivities. 

"As  yo*  know,  gents,  it  is  the  custom  to 
allow  a  condemned  man  any  reasonable 
request  that  he  makes.  Wall,  the  request 
of  this  here  Gentleman  Dan  is  that  the 
black  cap  be  put  on  his  hade  befo'  I  brings 
him  outer  the  jail.  This  here — ^which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  plum  foolish,  but  not 
unreasonable  request — I  have  decided  to 
do.     The  brand  in*  will  now  proceed." 

He  retired  from  the  stage  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  breathless  pause,  then  he  reap- 
peared, leading  the  masked  figure  of 
Gentleman  Dan.  When  asked  if  he  had 
any  remarks  to  make  he  merely  shook  his 
head.  Without  more  preliminaries,  the 
noose  was  placed  about  his  neck.  Buckskin 
Charlie  paused,  glanced  over  the  wait- 
ing crowd,  and  touched  the  spring.  In 
three  minutes  the  swinging  form  hung 
motionless,  and  Doc  Meadows  announced 
that  he  was  dead.  Then  the  crowd  melted 
away,  intent  upon  the  special  barrel  and 
the  free  chips. 

The  sheriff  of  Aloe  never  came  back 
from  his  trip  to  the  A2Y  ranch — "  Reckon 
them  greasers  got  him  foul,  but  it's  plum 
funny  they  never  lifted  no  cattle,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Aloe.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  the  nine  thousand  dollars  Wilson  had 
received  for  hid  cattle  at  the  time  of  his 
election  had  been  about  him  at  the  time 
of  his  demise. 

The  grave  of  Gentleman  Dan  is  kept 
green  by  Buckskin  Charlie. 

Emmett  Campbell  Hall, 


A  Human  Interest  Story. 

The  story  was  a  good  one,  as  even  the 
managing  editor  said,  written  as  only 
Blake  knew  how;  builded  of  little,  com- 
mon, every  day  words,  but  in  such  fashion 
that  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  whole 
thing — the  young  widow  suddenly  made 
husbandless  and  poor  by  a  disastrous  acci- 
dent, and  now  half  starving  with  the  child 
whose  every  other  Thanksgiving  day  had 
been   so   happy — went   straight   to    one's 


heart,  and  made  a  score  of  readers  of  the 
Daily  Star  reach  for  their  pocketbooks. 

Blake  was  the  best  writer  on  the  paper, 
although  not  so  good  a  news  gatherer  as 
some  other  men  on  the  staff.  He  was 
rarely  sent  out  of  the  office  except  on 
special  occasions  where  descriptive  wri- 
ting was  wanted.  His  special  task  was  to 
shape  other  men's  work  into  the  form  de- 
manded by  the  Star,  which  was  a  bit  "  yel- 
low" in  its  tone,  but  a  readable,  well 
written  paper  with  a  decided  preference 
for  "  human  interest  stories  " — records  of 
a  grreat  city's  daily  tragedies,  comedies, 
love  affairs,  not  to  forget  its  scandals. 

Blake's  real  ideals  clustered  about  cer- 
tain other  work — which  he  filed  and  pol- 
ished and  groaned  over  in  loving,  honest 
labor — at  his  table  in  his  up  town  board- 
ing house,  and  there  were  whispers  of  a 
Book  among  his  fellows.  He  never  talked 
about  it  himself.  He  was  a  silent  man, 
well  liked  by  the  other  reporters  because 
he  had  always  money  to  lend  a  chap,  and 
would  lend  it,  too,  having  no  expensive 
habits  himself  except  for  books;  and  he 
gave  that  up  when  he  started  work  on 
his  own. 

It  puzzled  those  that  knew  him  to  know 
why  he  who  really  seemed  made  for  jovial- 
ity— with  his  open,  good  humored  face 
that  always  seemed  ready  to  break  into  the 
smile  that  so  rarely  illumined  it — ^was  so 
serious  and  at  times  so  somber.  Blake 
never  gave  answer  to  the  question,  he 
never  told  about — ah,  how  could  he  tell 
of  that  love  romance  of  his  in  the  South, 
among  the  pines  of  his  native  North  Caro- 
lina, of  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
who,  he -had  thought,  loved  him,  but  who 
disappeared,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
into  wedlock  with  another  man  that  time 
when  he  lay  in  the  unconsciousness  of 
fever  in  Cuba  with  his  regiment?  No,  he 
could  never  tell  of  that.  The  war  over,  he 
had  drifted  North,  exchanging  the  sword 
for  the  pen,  and  now  he  was  writing  "hu- 
man interest "  stories  for  the  Daily  Star^ 
and  stories  and  verses  which  the  mag- 
azine editors  returned  to  him — because, 
said  they,  of  the  uncheerfulness  of  their 
tone.  Lost  love  does  not  sing  in  the  key  of 
laughter. 

Blake  had  been  at  his  desk  but  a  little 
while  when  a  messenger  boy  staggered 
into  the  office  carrying  a  turkey  nearly  as 
big  as  himself,  with  a  card  dangling  from 
one  of  its  claws  inscribed :  "  For  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  care  of  the  Daily  Star/^  and 
bearing  the  name  of  its  donor,  who  evi- 
dently wished  to  see  a  printed  mention 
of  his  generosity.  Four  others  followed  it 
in     rapid    succession.     The    city    editor 
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swore  irritably  at  first  as  the  legendary 
birds  of  Thanksgiving  cheer,  accompanied 
soon  by  other  things — little  dresses,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  hat  with  a  gigantic  red  plume, 
and  the  like — were  heaped  in  more  or  less 
picturorque    profusion    about    his   desk; 


kid.  I'll  send  a  photographer  with  you. 
Get  a  good  story  from  the  widow  and  the 
little  girl,  with  pictures  of  'em,  and  of  the 
tenement.  It'll  make  a  good  second  day 
story,  and  we'll  play  it  up  for  tomorrow. 
You  know  what  we  want.'' 


'ARTHUR,    THEY   TOLD    ME   YOU    WERE   DEAD   AND   BURIED   IN    CUBA!" 


but,  as  might  be  expected,  an  idea  soon 
struck  him  for  turning  the  situation  to  ad- 
vantage for  the  Daily  Star. 

He  called  Blake  over  to  his  desk. 

"  Get  a  cab,"  he  told  him,  "  and  take 
this  truck  over  to  that    woman  and  her 


*'A11  right,  sir,"  said  Blake,  but  he 
looked  a  bit  embarrassed.  lie  telephoned 
for  the  cab  aild  then  called  up  Brock,  the 
man  who  had  brought  in  the  "  tip  "  for 
the  story.  Brock  was  a  police  head- 
quarters man. 
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"  Brock,**  he  said,  "  I  owe  you  five  dol- 
lars on  that  widow  woman  story  of  yours." 

"  Mighty  glad  to  hear  it !  "  Brock  called 
back  cheerily. 

"  But  see  here,"  Blake  continued.  "  The 
story  is  straight  goods,  isn't  it  ?  I  played 
it  up  pretty  stiff,  you  know,  and  now  I 
have  to  cart  a  lot  of  turkeys  over  to  the 
woman  and  her  little  Elsie." 

Brock's  laughter  buzzed  in  Blake's  ear. 

"Why,  there  is  no  little  blue  eyed, 
golden  haired  Elsie.  At  least,  I  don't  know 
of  any." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  story  is  a  fake  ? " 
Blake  demanded. 

"  Oh,"  said  Brock  cheerfully,  "  I  guess 
not — not  altogether.  A  cop  told  me  about 
the  woman,  and  when  I  tried  to  tell  you 
about  it  over  the  'phone  last  night  either 
I  or  you  got  things  mixed  up.  The  old 
negro  woman,  the  aunty  who  lives  with 
the  woman — ^they  are  from  the  sunny 
South,  you  know — is  Elsie,  Aunt  Elsie, 
and  the  baby  is  a  boy.  The  woman  did 
lose  her  husband  in  a  train  wreck;  but 
say,  that  was  over  a  year  ago,  not  two 
weeks  ago.  It's  all  straight  enough  about 
the  widow  taking  in  sewing,  but  not 
washing— oh,  weren't  you  pathetic  about 
the  tub!  But  I  guess  it's  all  right.  The 
widow  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  the  turkeys 
and  things,  and  shouldn't  have  any  kick 
coming." 

"  Well,  but  who  is  going  to  stand  for 
the  story  if  she  does  kick — if  she  gets  a 
lawyer  to  kick  up  a  libel  suit  for  her  ? " 

"  Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  Brock.  "  You 
certainly  did  write  an  awful  sob  about  her 
and  little  Elsie — ^poor  little  Elsie  1 "  Brock 
chuckled.  "  Send  ove^  that  five,  will  you  ? 
I  need  it." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Blake,  and  went  for 
his  overcoat. 

Just  then  a  stout  and  flurried  old  negro 
woman  was  bundled  out  of  the  elevator 
into  the  editorial  reception  room 
volubly  inquiring  for  "de  editor."  She 
was  followed  by  a  tall  young  woman 
dressed  in  black  and  veiled.  An  office 
boy  came  forward. 

"  We  want  to  see  de  editor  man,  you 
boy,"  said  the  first  in  an  angry  grumble. 
"We  want  to  know  why  such  doggone 
mean  lies  are  printed  about  folks  in  de 
papers.  You  done  march  right  off  and 
tell  dat  editor " 

Her  companion  interposed.  "  Take  my 
card  to  the  editor,  please,"  she  said  to  the 
boy,  after  writing  a  line  on  the  card,  and 
that  young  man  at  once  obeyed,  anxious 
to  get  somewhere  to  grin  in  safety. 

The  city  editor  read  below  the  neatly 
copperplated  "  Mrs.  R.  H.  Mitchell,"  the 
811 


words :  "  in  reference  to  a  false  article  in 
this  morning's  paper." 

"  Phew !  "  he  whistled  in  annoyance. 
He  called  Blake  and  handed  him  the  card. 

"  It's  up  to  you,  I  guess,"  he  said  drily. 
"Please  see  this  lady.  She  seems  to  be 
your  poor  widow.  See  what  she  has  to 
say — if  it  is  the  preface  to  a  libel  suit,  for 
instance." 

Blake  walked  slowly  to  the  reception 
room.  His  appetite  for  interviews  with 
angry  females  was  very  slight.  Besides, 
a*  possible  libel  suit  looming  ahead — that 
bugbear  of  newspaper  men!  He  entered 
the  room  softly,  closing  the  door  behind 
him — for  which  he  was  very  glad  after- 
wards. 

Two  thoroughly  frightened  and  not 
irate  women  confronted  and  then  fell  back 
from  him. 

"Mistah  Arthur!"  gasped  Aunt  Elsie, 
turning  gray,  and  her  hands  raised  in  hor- 
ror. "  What  fob  you  ha'nt  me  ?  I  never 
done  you  no  hahm  in  de  world,  I  declah, 
Mistah  Arthur!" 

"Arthur!"  whispered  the  tall  girl, 
white  as  paper  first,  and  then  ruddy  as  a 
rose  with  the  sudden  rush  of  glad  blood. 
"  Arthur,  they  told  me  you  were  dead  and 
buried  in  Cuba !  " 

Blake  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  wooden 
manikin,  and  then  this  quiet,  grave  young 
man,  this  somber  fellow  whom  his  fel- 
lows had  never  seen  perturbed  or  move 
beyond  an  almost  languid  step,  had  leaped 
across  the  room  like  a  greyhound  released 
from  leash,  his  face  aflame,  his  eyes 
hungry,  but  not  so  hungry  as  his  heart, 
and  cried  in  a  broken  voice : 

"Peggie!" 

He  gathered  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  little  broken  words — 
and  unbroken  kisses — made  up  the  con- 
versation in  the  reception  room,  except  for 
Aunt  Elsie's  ejaculations  of  amazement 
as  she  hovered  about  the  lovers. 

"Yes,  dear,  they  told  me  you  were 
dead " 

"Your  father  always  hated  me " 

"Hush — he  is  dead.  And  you  away 
sick  in  Cuba — oh,  oh !  " 

"  And  you  got  married,  Peggie  ?  " 

"  Yes.  John  Mitchell  paid  off  father's 
debts,  and  so  I — I " 

"Yes,  Peggie — and  he — ^he  is  gone, 
too?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  baby's  name  is  not  Elsie ; 
it's  a  boy — ^his  name  is  Arthur.  Oh,  Ar- 
thur, and  you  wrote  that  silly  thing  in  the 
paper!  But,  Arthur,  oh,  I  am  so  glad 
you  did!" 

There  was  no  "  second  day  story,"  but  a 
second  life  story.     And  they  ate  one  of 
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the  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Aunt  Elsie  was  a  famous  cook. 

There  is  a  little  Elsie  now.  On  her 
first  birthday  the  boys  in  the  Star  office 
sent  her  a  little  silver  turkey. 

Charles  Michael  Williams. 


The  Eyes  of  the  World. 

Two  ladies  sat  in  the  cozy  room  talking 
earnestly.  Over  in  a  comer,  half  hidden 
by  a  screen,  a  child  was  playing.  To  the 
child  the  screen  was  a  wall,  and  the  nar- 
row inclosure  where  she  was  kneeling  a 
hospital  ward — ^just  such  a  one  as  she  had 
seen  when  with  her  mother  last  Christmas 
they  had  together  visited  the  sick  chil- 
dren, and  with  arms  filled  with  toys  had 
gone  from  crib  to  crib,  leaving  pretty 
gifts  for  each  little  occupant.  In  con- 
sequence, a  doll  with  a  bandaged  head 
now  lay  in  a  little  bed  behind  a  fold  of 
the  screen,  while  a  nurse  clad  doll  leaned 
wearily  against  the  wall.  A  wee  teacup 
stood  on  a  tiny  table — but  a  pause  had 
come  in  the  game.  On  the  sofa  the  eldest 
lady  was  saying: 

"  Well,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  will 
always  be  a  mystery." 

"  True,"  the  voice  of  the  child's  mother 
replied,  "in  the  eyes  of  the  world  she 
will  have  acted  wrongly." 

"  The  eyes  of  the  world  " ! 

The  expression  caught  the  child's  atten- 
tion and  began  to  recur  and  recur  like  a 
well  worn  refrain.  It  puzzled  her.  The 
eyes  of  the  world.  Had  the  world  really 
eyes  ?  They  must  be  big,  big  eyes,  for  the 
world  was  so  big — so  very  big,  indeed,  that 
nobody  ever  dropped  off.  But  where  were 
the  world's  eyes?  Why  had  she  never 
seen  them,  or  had  she?  Were  they,  per- 
haps, the  two  great  big  round  balls  that 
looked  so  yellow  and  bright  each  night  on 
top  of  that  house  across  the  square — real, 
true  giant  cat's  eyes  ?  Of  course  they  could 
see  'way,  'way  off — being  so  high  up — but 
then  in  the  day  they  looked  just  like 
ordinary  glass  globes.  Perhaps  they  slept 
in  the  daytime  and  only  opened  at  night — 
she  meant  to  stay  awake  some  night  and 
watch  if  they  were  closed.  Could  they 
really  see  all  over  the  world?  Grown 
ups  always  spoke  of  somebody's  being 
seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  world,  so  they  must 
roll  round  and  round — and  yet  she  had 
never  seen  them  move!  Nevertheless,  she 
felt  more  and  more  sure  that  they  were 
indeed  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Could  they  see  in  everywhere,  and  had 
they  seen  her  that  day  in  the  parlor  when, 
finding  herself  alone,  she  had  naughtily 
touch^  the  crystal  ball?     It  was  forbid- 


den, but  her  mother  had  certainly  known, 
for  she  had  been  punished;  yet  she  had 
been  alone  I  Did  those  big  eyes  see  and 
tell?  The  child  shivered  as  this  awful 
thought  suggested  itself.  One  evening, 
she  remembered,  two  golden  gleams  had 
come  into  her  room  and  fallen  across  her 
cot.  The  nurse  had  grumbled  about  the 
reflection  and  pulled  the  curtain.  Nurse 
must  be  mistaken*  She  now  knew  it  was 
the  big,  starry,  cruel  eyes  of  the  world — 
the  eyes  that  told  her  mother,  and  would 
follow  her,  follow  her  always.  Perhaps 
they  were  like  the  angels  the  nurse  talked 
about,  who  were  everywhere;  and  some- 
times, if  we  were  very  good,  we  could 
hear  their  wings  rustle.  If  she  were  good, 
very. good,  the  great  eyes  might  close  and 

stare  at  her  no  more. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  bureau  drawers  stood  open,  and 
around  the  room  were  boxes  hastily 
opened,  with  their  contents  strewn  here 
and  there.  Slippers  were  tossed  under  a 
chair.  A  maid  knelt  on  the  floor,  busily 
putting  the  final  touches  in  the  gown  of 
the  tall  girl  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  confusion,  dressed  for  her  first  ball. 
Beside  her  stood  her  mother,  in  somber 
black,  lovingly  pulling  up  the  long  gloves 
on  her  daughter's  hands  while  finishing 
her  little  parting  speech. 

"Remember,  dear,  tonight  you  go  no 
longer  as  a  child  to  a  party,  but  as  a 
woman  to  meet  fellow  women  and  men 
on  common  pleasure  ground — danger 
ground,  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  there 
many  of  life's  big  and  little  battles  are 
fought,  And  your  metal  will  be  tested.  I 
want  my  daughter  to  realize  that  in  a 
ballroom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  always 
upon  her ;  and,  dear,  as  you  conduct  your- 
self so  will  they  prove  friendly  or  stem." 

The  girl  had  started  at  the  old  familiar 
phrase — "  the  eyes  of  the  .  world  " — and 
though  she  had  outgrown  her  childish 
belief  in  the  glass  eyes  over  the  way, 
nevertheless  she  felt  a  dread,  as  if  of  a 
many  eyed  monster,  of  the  little  world 
she  was  about  to  face.  Calling  herself 
superstitious  and  smiling  at  her  folly,  she 
cast  a  last  glance  at  the  mirror  and 
quickly  gathered  up  her  wraps,  kissed  her 
mother,  and  said  gaily: 

"  I'll  remember  your  little  sermon, 
mother  dear;"  and  then,  with  mock  so- 
lemnity, "  And  now  I'm  off  to  brave  these 
ever  watchful  eyes  I  " 

The  roses  seemed  to  be  fairly  growing, 
and  formed  a  veritable  bower  at  the  altar, 
while  down  the  main  aisle  were  arches  of 
roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  alternating. 
The  church  was  crowded,  and  all  were 
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kneeling,  listening  as  though  spellbound 

to  the  solemn  words  uttered  in  the  low 

voice  of  the  minister.    Then  swiftly  the 

tension  was  broken  by  a  clear,  bell-like 

note  from  the  organ,  which  gradually  rose 

and  rose  till  it  seemed  fairly  to  sing  forth 

a  victorious  chant,  and  down  from  the 

altar  rail,  beneath  the  arches  of  roses, 

stepped  in  white  bridal  array  a  radiant 

looking  girl  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 

newly  made  husband,  a  handsome,  keen 

eyed  man.    In  the  eyes  of  the  world  there 

assembled,  it  was  most  truly  a  goodly 

match — and  the  bride's  own  heart  beat  a 

happy  echo. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Back  and  forth  a  white  faced  woman 
paced  the  room  with  tight  clasped  hands 
and  panting  breath.  Unconsciously  she 
took  in  the  details  of  the  luxurious  room. 
Three  short  years  ago  she  had  entered 
this  new  home  as  a  bride,  and  now  she 
told  herself  the  yellow  damask  portieres 
and  gold  threaded  muslin  curtains — a 
wedding  gift  from  India — but  heightened 
the  effect  of  a  gilded  prison.  One  short 
year  of  happiness  had  been  hers,  which 
had  been  glorified  at  its  end  by  the  arrival 
of  a  little  daughter — a  cooing,  blue  eyed 
ba^,  who  viewed  the  world  solemnly  and 
then  smiled  her  approval  Then  the  dark 
cloud  gathered.  Arthur,  her  husband,  the 
man  she  had  married  with  love  and  faith, 
came  home  reeling  one  evening.  Two 
days  later,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  night  hawk  he  was  brought  to 
h^r,  escorted  by  kindly  policemen  who 
had  picked  him  up  from  the  sidewalk. 
From  then  on,  the  old  habit,  which  un- 
known to  her  had  been  but  laid  aside 
during  his  wooing  and  the  £rst  months  of 
marriage,  again  had  him  in  its  clutches. 
Prayers,  entreaties,  and  scorn  alike  had 
no  effect  on  him;  and  so,  shamed  and 
broken,  like  some  haunted  creature  she 
had  sought  refuge  from  the  curious  by 
remaining  shut  up  in  the  house,  her  chief 
solace  her  child. 

Gradually  friends  and  acquaintances 
alike  had  dropped  away — save  one,  a 
classmate  of  her  husband.  He  had  begun 
by  admiring  the  pretty  and  happy  bride, 
had  lingered  to  pity  the  forlorn  wife. 
Sometimes  he  dropped  in  at  the  tea  hour  to 
give  this  prisoner  news  of  the  outside 
world,  again  he  came  to  dinner  and  lis- 
tened to  his  friend's  maudlin  complaints 
for  the  sake  of  the  woman  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  Slowly  a  strange  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  the  man  and  the 
woman,  founded  on  pity  on  his  side  and 
gratitude  on  hers,  and  then — ^there  was 
that  subtle  some^ng  between  them  so 


often  called  congeniality  for  lack  of  a 
better  expression. 

Today  the  climax  had  come.  He  had 
dropped  in  ostensibly  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
really  to  cheer  her  up,  knowing  well  how 
long  the  dreary  winter's  day  must  have 
been.  They  had  chatted  as  usual  when 
suddenly  the  portieres  had  parted  and 
Arthur  had  staggered  in.  He  proved  to 
be  in  a  hilarious  mood,  had 'wandered 
vaguely  over  to  his  wife,  lurched  half  over 
her,  and  with  a  tipsy  grin  had  seized  her 
and  said: 

'^Kiss  me,  darling,  just  to  show  what 
an  affectionate  couple  we  are  1 " 

She  had  crimsoned  with  humiliation  at 
the  scene  and  repulsed  him  gently,  at 
which  the  man,  suddenly  turned  into  a 
wild  beast,  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulder, 
shook  her,  and,  raising  his  arm,  left  the 
impression  of  his  hand  on  her  face  with 
such  force  that  she  staggered  from  the 
blow.  Then  grunting  a  "  Damn  you  I  "  her 
husband  shambled  away. 

The  room  seemed  to  dance  before  her 
eyes,  and  her  first  clear  recollection  was 
finding  herself  in  the  other  man's  arms, 
and  listening,  without  understanding,  to 
his  words  of  pity  and  love.  She  repulsed 
him,  too,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  began 
to  sob.  The  man  Imelt  beside  her  and 
began  his  pleading,  clasping  one  of  her 
hands.  Why  should  they  not  go  away 
together?  He  loved  her,  she  must  know 
that,  and  he  could  no  longer  leave  her  to 
this  daily  degradation  and  brutality. 
What  harm  would  they  do?  She  had 
nothing  to  lose,  since  her  home  was  a 
prison  and  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
vanished;  nor  did  she  owe  a  duty  to  the 
man  to  whom  by  law  she  was  to  look  for 
love,  support,  and  protection.  Whisky 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  wife.  Let  him 
care  for  her,  let  them  go  away  where  to- 
gether they  could  make  the  future  bright. 
At  first  she  had  said,  "No,  no,  it  was 
impossible."  She  could  not  rid  herself  of 
the  old  fashioned  idea,  imparted  by  her 
mother,  that  marriage  was  "  till  death  do 
us  part."  Gradually,  as  she  had  listened 
to  the  pleading  tones,  it  seemed  less  hard 
to  obey.  As  the  horrible  scene  rose  again 
before  her,  she  felt  how  futile  her  life 
was.  Why  not  snatch  a  little  happiness, 
a  little  peace,  while  she  could?  Finally 
she  sent  him  away — ^to  think  it  over 
clearly,  she  said — but  with  a  half  promise 
to  join  him  in  an  hour  at  the  station. 

And  now  alone  she  paced  the  room  and 
watched  the  clock  with  wide  open  eyes, 
for  well  she  knew  she  was  going.  She 
went  to  a  closet,  and,  pulling  down  a  dress 
suit  case,  began  piling  in  a  few  necessary 
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things  with  hands  that  shook  so  that  she 
dropped  a  brush.  As  she  stooped  a  little 
voice  behind  her  said : 

"  Mamsy  going  away  ? " 

She  jumped  as  though  a  bullet  had 
pierced  her,  and,  turning,  saw  her  little 
golden  haired  child  gazing  at  her  with 
solemn  blue  eyes.  Her  child,  whose  very 
existence  she  had  almost  forgotten  in  her 
excitement!  How  could  she  go  and  leave 
the  child — ^the  one  bright  gleam  in  those 
two  years  of  sorrow?  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  would  take  her,  too.  He 
would  be  willing  enough,  she  knew. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  away — 'way 
off  with  mother?" 

The  blue  eyes  looked  more  solenm,  and 
the  golden  head  was  nodded  as  the  answer 
came: 

"  Me  and  Mamsy  go  traveling." 

She  did  not  explain  that  there  was  to  be 
a  third  to  the  party;  how  could  she  to  those 
clear  eyes?  Suddenly  above  the  golden 
head  she  seemed  to  see  looking  at  her 
eyes  upon  eyes — ^the  world's  eyes — some 
mocking,  some  scornful,  some  malicious, 
some  pitying,  some  reproachful.  The  num- 
ber grew  and  grew.  She  gasped  for  breath, 
then  stared  wildly  at  the  blue  eyes  of  her 
daughter,  gazing  at  her  gravely.  The 
others — ^yes — she  could  bid  defiance  to 
them  all — for  how  could  they  understand  ? 
— ^but  to  that  other  pair  of  true  blue — 
could  she  bear  to  see  them  grow  scornful 
or  reproachful  ?  Where  had  she  meant  to 
lead  them  ?  God  help  her,  wicked  woman 
though  she  be  I  With  a  sob  she  fell  on 
her  knees  before  the  child,  and,  gathering 
her  in  her  arms,  cried: 

"No,  no,  just  Mamsy  and  you  till  I 
die!    You  will  be  my  all;  and  when  I 
look  in  your  eyes,  then  shall  I  know  if 
the  world — ^my  world — be  sad  or  gay." 
Edith  V.  Brander  Matthews. 


A  Voice  in  the  Multitude- 

In  that  small  town  on  the  Mississippi  she 
was  known  as  the  best  singer  of  all  the 
girls.  When  she  reached  sixteen  the  fame 
of  her  pretty  face,  her  youthful  grace,  and 
her  sweet  contralto  had  spread  as  far  as 
the  academy  at  Cordova  and  the  coal 
mines  at  Carbon  Cliff. 

One  or  two  had  told  her,  during  those 
days  at  the  academy,  that  she  should  study 
for  the  stage;  but  she  took  this  only  as  a 
pretty  compliment,  for  to  her  the  stage  was 
a  closed  world.  She  had  been  sheltered 
in  a  home  which  held  a  contralto's  destiny 
to  be  the  cheering  of  a  domestic  circle  and 
the  voicing  of  God's  praise  in  the  church 
choir.    So  she  sang  through  a  contented 


girlhood,  and  stepped  across  the  border 
into  woman's  land  to  find  the  song  of  her 
heart  growing  richer  with  the  deepening 
of  her  voice ;  until  one  day  she  said  "  yes  " 
to  the  old,  old  story,  and  suddenly  realized 
that  she  was  a  proMsed  bride. 

To  her  the  wedding  preparations 
brought  the  happiest  days  she  had  known. 
In  the  simple  faith  of  her  love  for  the 
sturdy  yoimg  fellow  who  had  won  her 
heart,  she  went  singing  about  her  plans, 
accepting  this  destiny  as  the  natural  and 
fitting  disposition  of  her  beauty  and  her 
voice.     She  was  content. 

The  wedding  trip  was  to  be  the  great 
event  of  her  life.  The  groom  had  a  claim 
on  a  country  editor,  and  the  editor  settled 
by  sending  transportation  for  two  from 
Barstow  Junction  to  St.  Louis  and  return. 
Then  came  an  echo  from  that  larger  world 
which  conveyed  to  her  the  fact  that  a  great 
orchestra  was  to  be  heard  in  St.  Louis  for 
a  season  of  two  weeks.  A  Saengerfest! 
The  dream  of  her  life,  and  to  come  to  her 
on  her  wedding  tour  I 

There  was  a  church  wedding,  and  many 
came,  some  from  even  so  far  as  the  acad- 
emy at  Cordova  and  the  coal  mines  at 
Carbon  Cliff.  There  was  rice  in  plenty, 
there  was  a  charivari,  and  there  were  good, 
wholesome  presents  of  more  or  less  domes- 
tic utility.  Her  traveling  dress  was  a 
modest  brown,  cut  by  a  dressmaker  who 
knew  a  good  form  and  fitted  it  well.  Her 
hat  was  fiat  and  broad,  and  its  bits  of  fur 
and  feathers  made  it  most  fitting  for  an 
October  bridal  tour.  He  had  been  to  Rock 
Island  for  his  clothes^  and  wore  them  well. 
Many  people  turned  to  look  at  the  couple 
in  St.  Louis;  her  so  radiant  in  her  abun- 
dant health  and  jaunty  ways,  him  so  dig- 
nified and  sensible. 

The  Saengerfest  I  This  soul  of  music 
for  the  first  time  drank  its  full;  this  artis- 
tic mind  first  knew  and  listened  to  a 
satisfying  artistic  performance.  The  great 
orchestra  became  a  living  thing  to  her,  the 
leader  a  being  of  magic  power,  and  the 
volume  of  sound  thriUed  her  as  she,  un- 
known to  herself,  had  with  her  sweet 
contralto  thrilled  others.  Daily  they  sat 
through  the  concerts;  she  entranced,  he 
enduring  it  for  her  sake. 

The  last  afternoon  of  her  stay  was 
marked  by  a  patriotic  coloring  of  the 
program.  National  airs  and  anthems  were 
featured,  and  at  the  end  the  audience  was 
to  stand  and  join  in  singing  "  My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thee."  She  was  pleased  when  she 
read  it,  for  now  she  could  sing  once  with 
her  whole  heart  and  her  whole  soul  and  be 
one  voice  in  a  multitude  of  singers. 

The  great  leader  was  weary,  for  the 
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audience  had  gone  wild  in  its  patriotism 
and  had  insisted  on  many  repetitions.  Its 
enthusiasm  had  affected  the  great  chorus 
and  caused  the  singers  to  get  slightly 
ahead  of  the  orchestra,  damaging  the  har- 
mony. He  was  glad  that  but  one  number 
remained.  Lifting  his  hands  over  the 
orchestra,  every  man  made  ready  and 
waited;  lifting  them  higher,  the  great 
chorus,  which  was  banked  behind,  came 
to  its  feet  with  much  rustling  of  dresses 
and  shaking  out  of  scores.  Behind  him 
the  vast  audience  rose.  Then,  as  the 
leader  held  his  arms  ready  for  the  first 
beat,  there  was  a  silence  of  expectancy. 

Down  came  his  arms,  and  a  burst  of 
sound  filled  the  wide  auditorium.  Or- 
chestra, chorus,  and  audience  voiced  the 
oi>ening  words  of  the  national  hymn, 
together,  exact,  harmonious: 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee — 

The  conductor's  whole  soul  went  into 
that  volume  of  sound.  He  led,  feeling 
that  the  movements  of  his  arms  were 
bringring  these  sounds  into  existence.  He 
was  playing  on  a  magnificent  instrument 
— the  grandest  musical  instrument  in 
creation — a  singing  multitude. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty 

The  leader  swayed  from  side  to  side 
with  the  sway  of  the  music. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 

What  was  that?  In  the  multitude  of 
sounds  the  leader  detected  a  tone,  perfect, 
full,  rare  of  color.  His  trained  ear  told 
him  that  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  a  contral- 
to of  unexcelled  sweetness.    He  listened. 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  PUgrim's  pride, 
Prom  ev'ry  mountainside 

The  voice  was  not  in  the  great  chorus. 
It  was  in  the  multitude  behind  him.  He 
turned  his  head  and  heard  the  last  line, 
full  and  true,  as  though  the  unknown 
singer  stood  at  his  elbow : 

Let  freedom  ring  I 

The  leader's  heart  beat  high  as  his  arms 
descended  and  the  second  stanza  began. 
He  listened  for  the  voice  and  it  was 
there — 

My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 
Thy  name  I  love. 

The  leader  was  listening  now,  beating 
time  absent  mindedly.  What  voice  was 
this  he  heard?  No  singer  of  national  or 
even  world  wide  reputation  possessed  it, 
for  he  knew  them  all.    Was  it  a  discovery  ? 


Could  he  locate  the  singer,  meet  he^f  and 
bring  a  new  contralto  of  such  magnificent 
power  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ? 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  bills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above. 

The  first  violin  noted  the  leader's  ab- 
straction, and  spoke  sharply  to  him.  Again 
his  arms  went  up,  and  he  led  the  time  for 
the  third  stanza ;  but  again  that  voice,  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  that  of  the  great 
soprano  who  led  the  chorus : 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 

And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song. 

The  leader  turned  his  back  to  the  or- 
chestra and  looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
multitude.  The  first  violin  shut  his  teeth, 
bore  down  hard  on  the  strings,  and  pulled 
the  great  volmne  of  sound  along  with  him ; 
but  the  leader  knew  it  not.  He  was 
searching  for  that  one  voice  in  the  multi- 
tude; that  contralto  that  sang  straight 
into  his  soul  as  no  contralto  had  ever  done 
in  his  professional  career : 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 
The  sound  prolong. 

The  leader's  arms  leaped  into  the  air,  but 
they  were  extended  over  the  multitude. 
Orchestra  and  chorus  were  behind  him. 
His  white  gloved  hands  descended  sharply, 
and  the  last  wave  of  sound  broke  over  the 
auditorimn : 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 
To  Thee  we  sing. 

She,  standing  by  her  husband,  saw  the 
movement  and  thought  it  a  compliment 
to  the  multitude  that  the  leader  should 
face  them  for  the  last  stanza.  She  sang 
till  even  those  about  her  turned  to  look; 
sang  straight  at  the  leader,  and  wondered 
why  his  nervous  eyes  danced  about  so. 
And  look,  he  is  stopping  I  The  first  violin 
is  bowing  and  marking  the  timet  The 
leader  is  listening,  looking !  His  face  has 
an  expression  of  entreaty.  She  thinks  he 
wishes  a  strong  burst  of  sound  for  the 
climax,  and  so  she  sings  with  her  whole 
being  aflame  with  the  ecstasy  of  it : 

Long  may  the  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might ; 
Great  God,  our  King  ! 

Silence,  momentarily.  Then  the  ripple 
of  breaking  up,  increasing  quickly  to  a 
roar  of  moving  chairs,  shiiffling  feet,  and 
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human  voices.     The  leader  turns  away  to 
meet  the  inquiring  face  of  the  first  violin. 

"Did  you  hear  it?" 

"  What,  Herr  Leader?" 

"Did  you  hear  that  contralto^  the  one 
voice  in  the  multitude  ?  " 

"No,  Herr  Leader.  You  are  unwell, 
Herr  Leader." 

"  Yes,  I  am  heart  sick — I  have  lost  it — 
that  voice  is  gone.  Ach  Gott,  didst  Thou 
send  an  angel  to  mock  me  ? " 

She  and  her  husband  went  out  into  the 
crowded  streets.  Their  holiday  was  over. 
They  went  to  their  train,  and  to  the  new 
home  in  the  village,  where  the  echoes  of 
the  great  stage  world  came  but  faintly  and 
thrilled  them  not.  She  felt  a  strange  glow 
of  triumph,  as  though  this  intoning  of  her 
mission  of  melody,  this  sounding  her  note 
of  freedom,  had  fulfilled  her  destiny. 

Kadi  ant  in  her  own  happiness,  she  went 
to  his  humble  home,  where  that  one  voice 
of  all  the  multitude  became  the  treasure 
of  a  fireside;  where  little  souls,  listening 
at  her  knee,  learned  from  its  loving 
cadences  the  way  to  eternity. 

Joseph  Blethen. 


The  Gxiise  of  the  Fleet, 

When  the  Fust  Colorado  Volunteer 
Ranger  cavalry,  of  which  I  was  sergeant 
major,  was  ordered  into  southern  Texas, 
the  general  commandin'  the  department 
told  our  colonel  to  organize  a  naval  force 
on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  It  was  to  help 
the  land  forces  circumvent  a  rebel  fort  our 
troops  had  been  poundin'  at  for  nigh  a 
month.  The  fort  had  a  strong  position  on 
a  bend  of  the  river,  and  as  its  south  and 
east  sides  was  protected  by  water,  and  we 
couldn't  put  any  guns  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  river,  the  rebels  had  to  defend  only 
two  quarters  of  the  fort,  and  we  couldn't 
take  it.  We  had  'em  blockaded  so  they 
was  forced  to  live  on  the  fish  they  ketched 
in  the  river  and  the  cabbages  that  growed 
in  gardens  near  the  fort,  run  by  greasers ; 
but  we  couldn't  dislodge  'em  jest  the  same. 

So  we  was  ordered  to  build  a  vessel,  and 
what  did  old  Colonel  Hetherington  do  but 
appint  Jonas  G.  Smalls  captain  of  the 
vessel,  when  everybody  in  the  regiment 
knew  I  was  the  man  for  the  placet  Smalls 
didn't  know  any  more  about  river  boatin' 
than  a  rabbit.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  central  New  York,  and  had  run  an 
excursion  steamer  on  them  lakes  there; 
and  that's  all  he  knew.  I  was  from 
Mizzourah,  and  had  run  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  old  Big  Muddy  itself,  the  Osage, 
and  all  them  rivers.  I  had  river  boatin' 
down  to  a  fine  point,  but  old  Hetherington 


was  from  New  Hampshire,  used  to  live  in 
the  White  Mountains,  and  had  more  sense 
for  lakes  than  rivers,  seein'  as  rivers  ain't 
much  out  there  and  the  lakes  are  pretty 
considerable;  so  he  appointed  Jonas  G. 
Smalls  captain  of  the  Admiral  Decatur — 
that  was  our  fleet. 

It  wasn't  a  steamboat,  because  we  didn't 
have  no  machinery  out  there,  and  a  good 
article  of  firewood  was  scarce,  even  if  we 
had  the  machinery.  The  Admiral  De- 
catur was  run  by  four  mules  travelin' 
in  a  treadmill  that  furnished  power  for 
the  big  kick  behind  paddle  wheel  at  the 
stern.  She  had  some  good  lively  mules, 
too,  and,  except  for  bein'  unable  to  whistle, 
was  about  as  good  as  most  river  steam- 
boats. By  twistin'  the  smallest  mule's 
tail,  you  could  generally  fetch  a  bray  that 
would  let  folks  know  yer  was  comin'. 
Another  thing  agin  Smalls  bein'  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  was  his  lack  of 
knowledge  about  mules.  Hetherington 
said  he  was  a  fine  machinist,  but  that 
didn't  help  much  with  a  boat  run  by  mules, 
which  same  are  not  common  in  central 
New  York,  but  are  thick  in  Mizzourah. 

The  river  was  high  when  Smalls  fust 
took  command,  and  although  he  didn't 
know  a  slough  from  a  main  channel,  or 
anything  about  heavin'  a  lead,  he  got 
along  for  a  while,  and  old  Hetherington 
kinder  laughed  at  me,  for  he  had  heard  1 
said  I  ought  to  command  the  fleet,  and 
that  Jonas  G.  Smalls  would  sink  it  before 
he  had  run  it  three  weeks. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Admiral  Decatur 
was  finished,  orders  come  to  attack  the 
rebel  fort,  and  Smalls  was  told  to  take  the 
fleet  down  behind  the  fort  at  night,  ready 
to  bombard  when  the  rest  attacked  the 
land  side  early  in  the  mornin'. 

"  We  won't  have  any  trouble  takin'  the 
fort,"  said  Hetherington.  "  Them  fellers 
have  been  livin'  on  fish  and  cabbage  so 
long  they  can't  fight.  'An  army  is  like 
a  snake  and  moves  on  its  belly,'  said 
Napoleon,  or  Washington,  or  somebody; 
and  in  my  opinion  a  truer  military  sayin' 
never  was  said.  You  can't  put  up  a  fust 
class  fight  without  fust  class  food  in  your 
stomach.  Beef  and  mutton  are  the  stuflF. 
Bull  meat  and  mutton  from  a  cross  old 
ram  put  lots  of  metal  into  a  soldier. 
That's  my  theory,  and  any  book  on  the  art 
of  war  will  tell  you  I'm  right.  I'm  goin' 
to  give  the  boys  a  bull  supper  tonight  with 
baked  rattlesnake  as  a  side  dish,  and  if 
they  don't  chaw  up  them  rebels  tomorrow, 
I'll  be  mighty  disappointed." 

I  hadn't  any  business  with  the  fleet,  but 
I  sneaked  around  and  hid  aboard  jest  as  it 
was  startin',  with  the  intention  of  showin' 
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I  got  carried  ofF  by  mistake  if  they  noticed 
my  absence  from  the  regiment ;  but  in  the 
confusion  precedin'  the  attack  on  the  fort, 
I  didn't  reckon  they'd  find  out  I  was  gone. 
The  river  had  fallen  a  good  deal,  and  with 
Smalls  runnin'  things  I  was  sure  Vd  see 
a  wreck  before  momin',  and  perhaps  I'd 
come  in  handy  then. 

The  fireman  fed  up  the  mules  a  good 
snack  of  oats,  and  the  Decatur  went  slip- 
pin'  down  the  river  at  a  brisk  rate,  mile 
after  mile.  I  was  beginnin'  to  think  Smalls 
would  get  her  through  when  I  heard  him 
call  to  a  Mexican  who  was  along : 

"  Say,  Valencia,  what's  that  over  yon- 
der ?    Is  that  the  main  channel,  or  what  ?  " 

I  run  out  along  with  the  crew,  and  see 
by  the  glare  of  the  headlight,  as  it  turned 
here  and  there,  a  very  narrer  sort  of  slough 
bend  in'  off  to  the  north.  Unlike  most 
sloughs,  it  wasn't  broader  than  the  main 
channel,  and  it  was  runnin'  swift,  too, 
just  as  swift  as  the  main  channel;  but 
I  could  tell  from  the  marks  familiar 
to  any  real  river  man  which  was  the 
channel.  This  might  be  a  new  cut  off 
of  the  river  that  in  course  of  time  would 
be  the  main  channel,  but  anybody  that 
knew  anything  wouldn't  fool  around  in  no 
new  cut  offs. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Valencia. 
"  I  don't  remember  ever  seein'  it." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it's  the  main  channel," 
said  Smalls,  and  he  went  on  repeatin' 
a  lot  of  the  things  I  had  told  him  about  how 
to  tell  the  channel,  applyin'  'em  to  this  new 
place,  and  makin'  out  like  they  was  things 
he  had  always  known.  He  shoved  the 
wheel  around,  put  the  lights  out  again, 
and  we  turned  into  the  cut  off,  or  whatever 
it  was.  I  thought  we  wasn't  far  from  the 
fort,  but  I  wasn't  much  expectin'  to  git 
there,  not  very  much. 

We  hadn't  been  in  the  cut  off  fifteen 
minutes  when  we  see  it  widened  out  a  bit. 
Away  ahead,  as  well  as  we  could  see  in  the 
dim  light,  it  didn't  seem  to  have  any  banks 
at  all.  "  Tingaling  "  went  the  pilot's  bell, 
and  Smalls  shouted  down  the  speakin' 
tube  for  the  engineer  to  slow  up.  He  and 
the  fireman  tried  to  stop  the  mules  some, 
but  for  some  reason  the  critturs  wouldn't 
slow  up,  but  worked  harder  and  harder, 
sniffin'  somethin'  or  other  and  gittin'  eager 
and  excited.  Smalls  turned  on  the  head- 
light again,  and  sent  its  ray  here  and  there 
over  the  water. 

"  Look  yonder ! "  screamed  the  fust 
mate.  "  The  light  don't  cast  no  reflection 
in  the  water  on  ahead  a  piece.  There  ain't 
no  water  there ! " 

"Back  her,  back  her!"  yelled  Smalls 
frantic  down  the  speakin'  tube. 


The  engineer  and  fireman  tried  to  make 
the  mules  back,  but  the  critters  wouldn't, 
and  conmienced  gallopin'  in  the  treadmill. 
In  a  minute  we  felt  the  boat  touch  ground, 
and  the  decks  resounded  with  the  tram- 
plin'  of  men  runnin'  with  poles  to  push 
her  off. 

^^  Valgamedios!"  shouted  Valencia  in 
the  confusion.  "  We're  in  the  San  Hde- 
fonso  cabbage  plantation,  and  we  came  in 
through  the  big  irrigation  ditch  they  open 
every  Wednesday  night  The  mules  smell 
the  cabbages ! " 

Smalls  tried  to  turn  the  boat  around,  for 
the  mules  wouldn't  back,  and  the  water 
was  now  spread  over  so  much  ground  that 
there  wasn't  hardly  any  of  it ;  but  we  had 
hardly  got  back  into  the  main  current  of 
the  ditch  when  somebody  closed  the  gates 
at  the  river,  and  there  wasn't  any  water 
at  all. 

The  dawn  was  jest  breakin',  and  we  see 
we  was  on  the  land  side  of  the  fort  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  it. 
We  jumped  off  the  boat,  sloped  through 
the  cabbage  fields,  and  met  our  regiment 
comin',  after  we  had  gone  three  miles. 
Hetherington  didn't  wait  to  hear  much 
about  the  disaster,  but  pushed  on,  hopin' 
to  surprise  the  rebels.  Imagine  our  feel- 
in's  when  we  was  opened  on  by  our  own 
guns  from  the  Admiral  Decatur  and  see 
the  rebels  eatin'  the  mules — the  first  meat 
they'd  had  for  a  month ! 

Well,  we  didn't  take  the  fort.  Lord  love 
you,  friend,  men  fed  on  rattlesnakes  and 
bull  meat  ain't  no  match  for  men  that's 
been  eatin'  mule ! 

Old  Hetherington  was  reprimanded  by 
the  general  commandin'  the  department, 
and  he  was  sore  and  mad.  I  said  what  I 
thought  about  it,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
boys  how  I  ought  to  have  run  the  fleet 
instead  of  Smalls.  Some  mean  cuss  went 
and  told  Hetherington  what  I  said,  and 
he  sent  for  me. 

"Jasper,"  said  he,  "do  I  understand 
that  you  knew  the  expedition  would  end 
badly  if  Smalls  commanded  the  fleet  and 
would  come  out  all  right  if  you  com- 
manded it  ? " 

"It  looks  like  it.  Seems  as  if  things 
proved  I  knew  it.  I  can  run  a  river  boat 
and  Smalls  can't." 

"  Jasper,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  soldier 
to  report  all  important  knowledge  they 
may  possess  about  projected  moves.  You 
knew  you  could  git  the  fleet  through  all 
right  and  didn't  tell  me  so.  You  have 
neglected  your  duty.  Take  them  chevrons 
off  your  sleeves.  The  orders  reducing  you 
to  the  ranks  will  be  read  at  retreat." 

Ell  fit  nee  Raoiil  La  Ferronaifs. 
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BALLADE     OP     THE      ATHLETIC 
NOVELISTS. 

Of  old,  in  bidding  ladies  hail 

To  ranks  of  story  telling  skill. 
The  paragraphers,  in  detail, 

Told  how  each  loved  her  domicile ; 
Described  her  eager  and  athrill 

Concerning  matters  dietetic; 
She  was  most  housewifely  until 

The  world  became  so  much  athletic. 

Last  spring  fair  Betty  wrote  a  tale 

Of  vegetation  by  a  rill, 
Pauline  a  diatribe  'gainst  ale. 

And  Jane  a  novel  volatile. 
The  "  book  notes  "  all  their  hopes  fulfil. 

And  are  most  amiably  prophetic, 
Yet  this  the  chief  truth  they  instill— 

That  these  new  writers  are  athletic ! 

Miss  Jones,  of  whose  tremendous  sale 

Her  publishers  make  clamor  shrill. 
Can  track  her  moose  and  bag  her  quail — 

Her  gun  seems  very  versatile  I 
Miss  Smith  swims  like  an  aquatile 

In  pauses  of  her  work  poetic ; 
Miss  Brown  has  climbed  each  Alpine  hill — 

In  short,  they've  all  grown  most  athletic. 

l'envoi. 

Prince,  were  the  vizier's  daughter  still 
Romancing  to  her  king  splenetic, 

Down  each  Arabian  daily  quill 

Would    flow    the   news :    "  She's   most 
athletic!" 


A    LIFE    OF    FORREST  —  Captain 

Mathes^  biogfraphy  of  the  famous 
Confederate  cavalry  commander* 

The  forthcoming  memoirs  of  the  Boer 
generals  have  been  loudly  heralded,  but  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  they  prove  tb 
possess  little  permanent  value,  from  either 
the  literary  or  the  military  viewpoint.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  of  them  will 
be  as  well  worth  reading  as  the  recently 
published  life  of  General  Nathan  B.  For- 
rest by  Captain  Harvey  Mathes. 

Whatever  the  Boer  commandants  may 
accomplish  with  the  pen,  it  is  certain  that 
their  achievements  in  the  field  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Confederate 


cavalry  leader.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  he  fought  were  fully  equal  to  theirs ; 
the  results  he  gained  were  much  more  sub- 
stantial. For  instance,  when  he  frus- 
trated Streight's  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
rear  of  Bragg's  position  in  Tennessee,  in 
April,  1863,  by  capturing  the  Federal 
officer  and  his  entire  force^  Forrest  had 
with  him  less  than  half  as  many  men  as  his 
prisoners,  and  his  artillery  was  inferior  to 
theirs.  In  February,  1864,  when  Sooy 
Smith  invaded  Mississippi  with  seven 
thousand  men,  Forrest  with  four  thousand 
drove  him  back  to  Memphis. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Forrest 
moved  upon  Sherman's  communications 
with  about  four  thousand  troopers.  On 
the  24th  he  captured  the  post  at  Athens, 
Alabama,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  by 
a  ru'se  as  "  slim  "  as  any  of  De  Wet's.  Ex- 
tending his  command  around  the  Federal 
fortifications,  which  were  held  by  fourteen 
hundred  men,  he  sent  in  a  demand  for  sur- 
render to  prevent  useless  bloodshed.  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  commanding  the  garrison, 
refused  to  yield  without  further  evidence 
that  his  position  was  hopeless — ^which  in- 
deed it  was  by  no  means.  Forrest  let  him 
ride  along  the  Confederate  lines,  where  he 
saw  three  or  four  thousand  cavalry  and 
about  the  same  number  of  infantry.  Con- 
sidering such  a  force  too  strong  for  him, 
he  surrendered,  unaware  that  while  he 
made  the  circuit  Forrest  had  had  most  of 
his  men  make  a  lightning  change  from 
cavalry  to  infantry,  or  vice  versa,  and  had 
showed  them  twice  over. 

That  day  Forrest  captured  not  only  the 
fortified  post  at  Athens,  with  its  guns  and 
valuable  stores,  but  also  a  regiment  that 
came  up  to  its  -assistance,  and  several 
blockhouses,  with  their  garrisons.  On  the 
next  day,  September  25,  he  pushed  along 
the  railroad  towards  Nashville,  and  took 
another  post,  defended  by  a  thousand  Fed- 
erals. He  continued  his  daring  raid  for 
two  weeks  longer,  capturing  detachments, 
seizing  stores,  destroying  bridges,  and 
seriously  dislocating  the  plans  of  the 
Union  commanders.  Half  a  dozen  gen- 
erals and  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  the 
field  against  him,  but  his  rapid  movements 
bafiled  pursuit,  and  on  October  9  he  re- 
crossed  the  Tennessee  into  safety. 

The  most  famous  and  most  controverted 
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incident  of  Forrest's  career  was  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
April  12, 1864.  As  is  well  known,  tiie  vic- 
tors of  the  encounter  were  charged  with 
massacring  the  surrendered  garrison, 
which  consisted  largely  of  colored  soldiers ; 
and  an  alleged  despatch  of  Forrest's  was 
produced  which  read: 

We  basted  the  fort  at  ninerclock  and  scatered 
the  niggers.  The  men  is  stOl  a  cillanem  [killing 
them]  in  the  woods. 

Captain  Mathes  sums  up  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Wyeth,  James  Grant  Wilson,  and 
others  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
thoroughly.  The  allegation  that  Forrest 
disregarded  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
rests  solely  on  ex  parte  testimony  taken 
during  the  war,  and  mostly  given  by  igno- 
rant negroes.  Though  indorsed  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee,  it  is  inherently  im- 
probable, for  many  thousands  of  prisoners 
passed  through  the  great  cavalry  leader's 
hands,  and  nowhere  else  was  he  accused  of 
ill  treatment.  It  is  explicitly  denied  by 
an  abundance  of  credible  witnesses.  The 
evidence  of  the  colored  soldiers  is  further 
discredited  by  the  proved  fact  that  they 
had  been  plied  with  whisky  just  before  the 
fight.  Individual  cases  of  brutality  there 
may  have  been,  for  it  was  a  fierce,  hand 
to  hand  struggle,  and  a  scene  of  terrible 
confusion  foUowed  the  rushing  of  the 
Federal  works ;  but  the  charge  of  a  general 
or  authorized  massacre  may  be  set  down  as 
disproved. 

As  for  the  wonderfully  spelled  despatch. 
General  Wilson  at  first  accepted  it  as  gen- 
uine, but  later  rejected  it.  General  Chal- 
mers, who  served  with  Forrest,  pronounces 
against  it.  The  Confederate  leader  had 
only  six  months'  schooling,  and  existing 
letters  show  that  his  orthography  was  by 
no  means  infallible;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  wholly  illiterate  or  uncultured.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  of  experience  in  business  and 
politics. 

To  compare  him  once  more  with  the 
Boer  commandants,  Forrest  was  much 
more  than  a  successful  guerrilla  leader. 
Indeed,  when  Lee's  surrender  made  a  con- 
tinuance of  regidar  operations  manifestly 
impossible,  he  promptly  and  wisely  dis- 
missed all  idea  of  instituting  a  partisan 
warfare.    He  told  his  troops: 

That  we  are  beaten  is  a  self  evident  fact,  and 
farther  resistance  on  our  par^  would  be  justly  re- 
gaurd^  as  the  height  of  folly.  Reason  dictates 
and  humanity  demands  that  no  more  blood  be  shed. 

Herein  Forrest  showed  more  wisdom 
and  no  less  courage  than  the  gallant  South 
Africans  who  for  nearly  two  years  after 


the  fall  of  their  capital  went  on  vainly 
struggling  against  the  inevitable. 


ROYALTY  AND  GENIUS— The  aus- 
picious meetinsf  of  King  Edward^ 
Queen  Alexandra^  and  Mr*  Hall 
Caine* 

Monday,  August  26,  1902,  wa^  a  day  to 
be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  an- 
nals of  British  royalty  and  English  liter- 
ature. On  that  day  the  sun  rose  to  find 
the  good  ship  Victoria  and  Albert 
anchored  in  Ramsey  Bay,  one  of  the  har- 
bors of  that  well  advertised  speck  of 
earth,  the  Isle  of  Man.  At  noon  the  ves- 
sel's royal  passengers.  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  went  ashore  and  drove 
to  Bishop's  Court,  the  official  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  where  they 
had  lunch,  and  were  photographed  with  a 
select  group  of  Manx  notables — inclu- 
ding, of  course,  the  Manx  notable,  Mr.  T. 
Hall  Caine. 

The  resultant  photograph  well  deserves 
the  publicity  that  the  loyal  illustrated 
weeklies  of  England  have  given  it.  The 
queen  wore  a  plain  costxune  of  dark  cloth, 
with  a  skirt  of  sensible  length  for  walk- 
ing. His  majesty  looked  quite  demo- 
cratic in  a  tweed  suit,  with  light  gray 
derby  hat  and  tan  shoes.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
looked  distinctly  aristocratic  in  a  long 
and  somewhat  baggy  overcoat,  with  a  silk 
hat  carefully  borne  in  his  left  hand. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  King  Edward 
VII,  who  stood  next  but  one  to  Mr.  Hall 
Caine.  It  was  a  still  prouder  day  for 
Queen  Alexandra,  who  stood  next  to  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  Whether  it  was  a  proud  day 
for  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  imagine. 


SIBORNE'S     "  WATERLOO  "  —  An 

old  fashioned  history  that  can  never 
be  superseded  by  modem  versions* 

There  have  been  countless  histories  of 
every  one  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and 
it  is  a  fashion  with  many  of  the  more  re- 
cent writers  to  justify  their  own  appear- 
ance in  the  field  by  decrying  their  prede- 
cessors^  But  when  one  takes  up  a  book 
like  the  famous  narrative  of  Waterloo 
by  Captain  William  Siborne,  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  there  has  been 
any  crying  need  for  the  long  list  of  later 
books  on  the  same  subject. 

One  or  two  important  pieces  of  evi- 
dence have  been  discovered  since  Siborne 
wrote — for  instance,  the  written  orders 
which  Napoleon  gave  Grouchy  on  the  day 
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before  Waterloo,  and  which  distinctly  put 
the  marshal  in  the  wrong  in  the  contro- 
versy over  the  question  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  to  blame  for  his  failure  to 
come  to  the  emperor's  support  in  the  hour 
of  need.  On  other  contested  points,  how- 
ever, the  most  recent  investigators  con- 
firm the  English  officer's  accuracy.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  interesting  story  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  night  ride  from 
his  headquarters  at  Waterloo  to  Bliicher's 
tent  at  Wavre,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
could  count  on  Prussian  aid  in  the  mor- 
row's fight.  The  incident — an  imx)ortant 
one,  if  it  really  occurred — is  not  men- 
tioned by  Sibome.  Later  writers  un- 
earthed it  in  contemporary  memoirs,  and 
bolstered  it  up  with  a  considerable  show 
of  evidence ;  but  that  very  able  and  care- 
ful American  historian,  the  late  John 
Codman  Ropes,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
narrative  of  the  campaign,  pretty  clearly 
proves  it  a  myth. 

Sibome  is  old  fashioned  in  style,  no 
doubt ;  he  avowedly  writes  from  the  Brit- 
ish standpoint,  not  with  the  absolutely 
impartial  view  of  the  scientific  historian 
of  today;  but  as  a  trustworthy  record  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  his- 
torical episodes,  compiled  by  first  hand  in- 
quiry among  participants  in  the  events 
recorded,  his  book  can  never  be  super- 
seded. First  published  in  1844,  twenty 
nine  years  after  the  battle,  there  have 
been  several  later  editions,  and  a  new  one 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Messrs. 
Constable  in  London  and  Button  in  New 
York.  No  novel  can  compare  in  interest 
with  this  faithful  transcript  of  what  was 
perhaps  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  most 
momentous  military  campaign  in  history 
— ^for  in  that  eventful  June  of  1815,  Na- 
poleon opened  hostilities  on  the  15th  by 
crossing  the  Sambre  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  force  of  a  himdred  and  twenty 
thousand  veterans;  on  the  16th  he  de- 
feated Bliicher  at  Ligny;  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th  his  army  was  wrecked  and  he 
himself  a  fugitive. 


A    CORELLIAN    SUICIDE— The  sad 

fate  of  an  admirer  of  the  novelist 
who  was  not  the  late  Qtieen  Vicr 
totisJs  favorite* 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  it 
is  her  own  diplomatic  genius  or  mere 
luck  that  has  made  Marie  Corelli  the  best 
advertised  novelist  of  the  day.  It  would 
seem  to  be  mere  luck  in  the  latest  in- 
stance, for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believe<l 
that  Miss   Corelli   arranged   the  ghastly 


incident  reported  in  the  newspapers  the 
other  day,  when  the  nineteen  year  old 
son  of  an  English  clergyman  committed  a 
melodramatic  suicide  in  imitation  of  a 
scene  in  one  of  her  novels.  The  young 
man  is  said  to  have  left  the  following 
note: 

This  is  not  self  murder.  If  thine  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  ont  If  thy  life  offend  thee,  gtve  it 
back  to  Him  who  gaye  it  to  thee.  I  ask  that  this 
croes  be  pnt  on  my  breast  in  my  graye.  Buy  me 
in  this  holy  robe. 

It  would  seem  that  this  misguided 
youth  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  Miss 
Corelli,  but  also  a  close  imitator  of  her 
style.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have 
rivaled  her  fame  as  a  writer  of  novels 
which  minds  of  a  certain  order  find 
weirdly  impressive.  His  exit  relieves  her 
from  the  danger  of  a  possible  business 
competitor,  besides  securing  her  a  new 
series  of  reading  notices. 

But  if  all  Miss  Corelli's  admirers  in- 
sist on  committing  Corellian  suicides, 
though  one  result  might  be  a  rise  in  the 
average  level  of  popular  taste  in  fiction, 
the  eflFect  on  the  sales  of  her  forthcoming 
masterpieces — for  she  probably  has 
masterpieces  still  in  store  for  the  world — 
would  be  disastrous  to  her  income.  She 
should  issue  a  note  of  warning,  which  no 
doubt  the  obliging  gentlemen  of  the  press 
will  be  glad  to  print. 


RECENT  PUBLISHERS*  NOTES— 
Which  throw  a  gUdsomt  ikght  on 
the  American  Uter ary  movement  of 
the  day* 

The  following  paragraphs  will  not  be 
found  in  any  of  the  "  literary  periodicals  " 
of  the  current  month — ^which  will,  how- 
ever, contain  matter  of  the  same  sort  in 
delightful  abimdance: 

Miss  Martba  Rant,  the  anthor  of  the  moet  talked 
at  book  of  the  year,  **  Blue  Bonnets  of  Scotland,"  is 
a  remarkable  figure  in  contemporary  literature. 
She  is  not  only  a  newcomer  in  the  ranks  of  fiction 
writers,  bat  she  is  equally  inexperienced  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  being  a  yonng  girl  of  fifteen.  She 
will  be  graduated  from  the  Secancns  (New  Jersey) 
High  School  in  1903. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  featores  of  Mias 
Ranf  8  snooess  is  her  entire  ignorance  of  Scotland. 
She  has  never  visited  Enrope,  and  has  had  only  the 
school  geography  and  Scott's  novels  to  aid  her  in 
her  stupendous  work. 

Miss  Rant  is  the  owner  of  an  Angora  cat  whom 
she  quaintly  calls  "Angy."  When  her  check  in 
payment  for  the  serial  rights  of  the  "Blue  Bonnets 
of  Scotland "  was  lianded  to  her  by  the  postman, 
she  took  it  to  her  teacher  to  be  interpreted,  for  she 
is  girlishly  ignorant  of  business  forms.  When  she 
understood  that  the  generous  publishers  of  the 
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lUmminaior  had  actually  paid  her  seventoen  thou- 
aaad  doUara  for  her  story,  she  clapped  her  hands 
and  cried :  "  Oh»  how  glad  I  am !  Now  Angy  can 
have  a  new  ribbon ! " 

lliBS  Rant  wears  her  hair  in  cnrls  confined  by  a 
coral  romid  comb.  She  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
her  graduation  essay  and  a  new  noyel  to  be  called 
**  The  Cardinal's  Red  Chapean.'' 

Mr.  James  Eli  Slide,  the  author  of  **  Twineville 
on  the  Short  Cat*  (published  by  Charles  Logroller 
ft  Co. ),  which  has  been  receiving  such  favorable 
■otices  in  the  Book  Adverti$er  (also  pablisbed  by 
Cfaarlee  Logroller  &  Co. ),  is  not  a  writer  by  pro- 
fession. He  is  a  prosperous  plumber  of  Sheboygan, 
Michigan,  and  has  written  merely  for  his  own  en- 
tertainment and  that  of  his  family.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  modesty,  and  Jiis  aim  has  always  been  to 
keep  his  literary  relaxations  a  secret  from  the 
publishers.  For  this  purpose  he  had  built  under 
his  tastefully  furnished  parlor  a  fireproof  cellar  in 
which  to  store  his  manuscripts.  He  never  per- 
mitted tJiem  to  be  brought  up  for  family  reading 
mitfl  midnighty  in  order  that  no  one  in  ^eboygan 
might  guess  his  pastime. 

But  the  secret  leaked  out,  as  the  best  kept 
secrets  will.  The  detectives  of  the  Logroller  staff 
were  instructed  to  drill  a  subterranean  passage  to 
Mr.  Slide's  cellar,  and  there  to  confront  him  with 
their  knowledge  of  his  work.  When  he  realized 
that  his  careftdly  hidden  pursuit  was  known  to  this 
enterprising  firm,  the  Sheboygan  genius  gave  up. 
He  rductanUy  consented  to  the  publication  of 
"Twineville  on  the  Short  Cut."  The  Logroller 
firm's  resident  sleuths  in  Sheboygan  have  already 
ferreted  out  Mr.  Slide's  new  hiding  places,  and 
their  magasine  is  enabled  to  announce  for  early 
appearance  in  its  pages  his  new  stories :  **  The 
Short  Cut  Mystery,"  "The  Twineville  Hoodoo,"  and 
"The  Short  Cut  Voodoo." 

Edward  Eastman,  author  of  that  magnificently 
strong  and  hmnan  story  **  Goll  Dam  It  Jenkins," 
»  not  a  professional  writer.  Mr.  Eastman's  happy 
faacies,  his  unhackneyed  style,  and  his  insistent 
truthfulness  to  the  details  of  homely  American  life, 
are  not  the  qualities  of  the  regulation  copy  maker. 
It  was  during  his  long  service  as  bookkeeper  to  a 
clothing  firm  in  his  native  city  that  he  gained  the 
rare  insight  into  the  hearts  of  the  plain  people 
which  is  the  chief  charm  of  "  Goll  Darn  It  Jenkins." 

Mr.  Eastman  has  not  given  up  his  position, 
though  the  returns  from  his  notable  novel  would 
easily  have  permitted  him  to  retire  to  a  life  of 
luxurious  idleness.  He  values  his  job  for  the  op- 
portunities of  human  study  it  affords.  He  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  second  novel,  which  he  has  already 
named  *^Whoa  Thar  Hopkins." 

Miss  Mollis  Jackson,  whose  novel  '"Tawdry"  is 
f  SHuliar  to  all  subscribers  of  the  Antarctic  Magazine 
as  wen  as  to  all  readers  of  her  former  works, 
"  To  Beg  and  to  Borrow"  and  " The  Chain  Gang  of 
Pear,"  is  another  amateur  of  the  pen.  Her  regu- 
lar occupation  was  that  of  housekeeper  to  her 
uncle  and  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  of  her 
native  town,  Kokomo,  Indiana.  She  still  prefers  to 
regard  her  domestic  occupation  as  her  real  calling, 
while  novel  writing- is  merely  a  side  issue  to  be 
taken  op  in  the  intervals  of  the  more  womanly 
work. 

Dr.  8.  Loch  Campbell,  author  of  "The  Vet,"  is 
a  writer  merely  for  relaxation.    His  business  is 


medicine,  and  the  three  or  four  masterpieces  of 
fiction  that  he  turns  out  each  year  are  dashed  cff 
in  odd  moments  while  he  keeps  his  patients  waiting. 
Mrs.  R.  Van  Cortlandt  Screwger,  whose  novelette 
"Polly's  Passions"  appears  tlus  month,  is  not  a 
professional  writer,  ^e  is  a  society  leader,  and 
has  been  a  reigning  beauty  in  the  younger  New 
York  set  for  twenty  two  years.  Her  literary  work, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  dash,  is 
done  as  she  drives  to  her  engagements.  Mrs. 
Screwger's  coup6  was  the  first  in  New  York  to  be 
fitted  with  an  inside  electric  light,  in  order  that  she 
might  write  her  charming  stories  without  loss  of 
time  from  social  life. 

Do  not  these  "  personal  notes "  sug- 
gest to  the  professional  writer  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a  writers'  union,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  publishers  from 
employing  non  union  labor?  Only  those 
writers  who  had  served  a  hard  hack  ap- 
prenticeship would  be  eligible,  of  course. 


SERMONS  IN  JAIL— Motal  instrtic- 
tion  from  a  rather  tmexpcctcd  source* 

Every  one  knows  the  old  jokes  about  the 
seedy,  shirt  sleeved  hack  who  sits  in  a  bare 
garret  working  busily  upon  a  "  Guide  to 
Wealth/'  and  the  feeble  wreck  who  is 
propped  up  in  bed  to  complete  a  "  Health 
Manual."  Such  witticisms  are  so  familiar 
that  the  recent  announcement  of  a  London 
publisher  may  fail  to  evoke  the  smile  that 
it  would  otherwise  deserve.  The  book 
promised  us  is  "Lay  Sermons,*'  and  the 
preacher  whose  message  is  to  be  given  to 
an  eager  world  is  a  titled  Englishman  who 
was  recently  tried,  convicted,  and  im- 
prisoned on  the  somewhat  serious  charge 
of  bigamy.  Indeed,  the  information  is 
gravely  added  that  the  "  sermons  "  were 
actually  written  in  jail  I 


A  FAIR  RETURN— For  the  French- 
man^s  deligfhtful  blunders  in  the  use 
of  English  words  and  phrases* 

Among  the  nimierous  grounds  for  sar- 
castic comment  which  the  Frenchman 
affords  to  Anglo  Saxons  is  his  crass 
ignorance  of  English  words  and  phrases 
that  one  would  suppose  to  be  sufficiently 
common  in  France  to  make  their  misusage 
inexcusable.  Even  the  leading  Parisian 
journals  and  the  most  prominent  French 
authors  are  not  free  from  this  reproach. 
The  Figaro  will  refer  to  "  Sir  Buller  "  and 
"  Mistress  Terry,"  and  we  read  constantly 
in  French  novels  of  men  in  London 
society  who  perpetrate  such  atrocities  as 
"  Miss,  will  you  dance  ? "  As  for  the 
Parisian  restaurants  and  shops,  their 
"bifteck"    and    "rosbif"    and    "  scham- 
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poing ''  and  "  No  smoaking  "  are  too  com- 
mon to  attract  comment. 

It  is  a  poor  question  which  has  not  two 
sides.  Not  long  ago  Mrs.  M.  E  W.  Sher- 
wood contributed  to  the  literary  supple- 
ment of  a  New  York  newspaper  a  series  of 
papers  written  from  Paris  and  purporting 
to  deal  authoritatively  with  French  mat- 
ters literary.  The  results  of  her  labors  in 
this  direction  have  never,  we  think,  been 
excelled,  except  by  Miss  Lilian  Bell's 
delineation  of  Parisian  life  in  "  The  Ex- 
patriates/' with  its  marquise  who  called 
an  ambassador's  servant  ^^  gargon"  We 
find  Mrs.  Sherwood  talking  about  Zola's 
"La  Ventre  de  Paris";  exploiting  a 
remarkable  something  called  a  jiLste 
melieu;  informing  us  that  the  American 
woman  in  Paris  is  always  "  delicieusement 
hahilU  on  deshahille  ";  and  capping  the 
climax  by  stating  that  "Anatole  France 
is  the  most  spirituelle  of  the  modem 
French  authors." 

The  French,  she  further  tells  us,  **  write 
their  plays  for  us."  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  Edmond  Eostand's 
opinion  on  this  point. 

"Paris,"  concludes  Mrs.  Sherwood 
naively,  "is  full  of  possibilities."  More 
so,  we  are  sure,  while  Mrs.  Sherwood 
sojourned  there  than  ever  before. 


QBORQB  MOORE— And  his  tmfulfiUed 
thfcat  of  self  banishment  from  tmap- 
precf  ative  London* 

George  Moore,  author  of  "  A  Mummer's 
Wife  "  and  "  Esther  Waters,"  is  an  Irish- 
man by  birth  and  an  Englishman  by  taste, 
though  he  would  deny  the  latter.  His  hero 
of  the  pen  is  Balzac.  To  those -who  know 
him,  it  seems  odd  that  most  of  his  work 
deals  with  the  lower  walks  of  life.  He  is  not 
of  the  multitude  in  any  of  his  tastes.  It 
may  be  that  in  his  choice  of  material  he 
was  influenced  by  Balzac,  and  that  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  latter's  high  level  in 
the  portrayal  of  character  he  sought  even 
a  lower  stratum  for  his  inspiration. 

Mr.  Moore  wastes  time  and  money  in 
striving  for  the  unattainable.  He  writes, 
rewrites,  and  rewrites  again.  He  has  re- 
written a  book  ^ve  times.  He  is  unsatis- 
fied ever  with  his  work,  and  if  the  pub- 
lisher did  not  finally  wax  wroth  and  insist 
upon  a  delivery  of  manuscript,  the  reading 
public  would  know  even  less  of  Mr.  Moore 
than  it  does. 

He  assures  himself  at  frequent  intervals 
that  he  is  not  appreciated,  and  he  grum- 
bles in  thin  voiced  fashion.  A  few  years 
ago  he  threatened  to  shun  London  and 


shine  upon  Dublin  for  the  rest  of  his  life ; 
but  the  feat  required  too  much  of  human 
endurance.  As  the  home  of  a  writer  who 
must  dwell  among  his  types,  Dublin  to 
London  would  be  as  Omaha  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Moore  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  solitude  of  self;  he  must  be 
of  as  well  as  in  the  crowd.  Had  he  chosen 
Paris  instead  of  Dublin,  the  change  might 
have  been  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
and  his  readers,  for  he  has  an  almost  exact 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Paris  and  is  al- 
together one  of  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  City  of  Light. 


GENIUS    AND    UTILITY— And   Mr. 

Birrell's   statement   that    only    the 
former  counts  in  literature. 

"  In  literature/'  says  Augustine  Birrell 
in  his  recent  volume  on  William  Hazlitt, 
"  nothing  counts  but  genius ;  and  between 
a  work  of  genius  however  small  and  a  task 
of  utility  however  long,  there  is  a  greater 
gulf  fixed  than  there  is  between  *  Dream 
Children/  and  'The  Faerie  Queene.'" 

Mr.  Birrell's  distinction  is  perhaps  too 
severe.  It  would  leave  few  names  on  the 
roll  of  fame  save  those  of  the  great  poets 
and  the  masters  of  fiction.  The  critic, 
the  essayist,  the  historian — the  product  of 
all  these  is  primarily  work  of  utility  rather 
than  creative  genius ;  yet  are  we  to  say  that 
none  of  it  counts  ? 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  clever  little  book 
Mr.  Birrell  seems  to  claim  a  legitimate 
place  for  the  class  of  literary  lal^rers  to 
which  both  he  and  Hazlitt  may  be  as- 
signed. "  Here/'  he  says,  in  speaking  of 
"  The  Round  Table,"  one  of  the  English 
critic's  volumes  of  collected  essays,  "we 
first  meet  with  Hazlitt,  the  miscellaneous 
writer.  Montaigne  was  in  Hazlitt's  opin- 
ion the  first  who  led  the  way  to  this  kind 
of  writing  among  the  modems,  being  the 
first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an 
author  what  he  felt  as  a  man." 

And  surely  the  author  of  the  "  Essais  " 
counted  in  literature  I 


THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITER— 

A  literary  type  that  flourishes  greatly 
in  these  days. 

The  "miscellaneous  writer,"  whether 
Montaigne  originated  the  type  or  not,  has 
since  multiplied  amazingly.  At  his  best, 
he  might  prefer  to  be  called  a  critic;  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  he  sinks  into  the 
hack.  The  periodicals  of  London  and 
New  York  are  full  of  his  work;  and  very 
good  work  some  of  it  is.    Mr.  Birrell  him- 
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self  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  fraternity. 
He  has  many  of  the  qualities  that  he  finds 
in  Hazlitt.  His  work  may  not  display 
creative  genius,  but  he  has  insight  and 
information^  plenty  of  opinions  of  his 
own^  and  great  readiness  in  expressing 
them.  Here  are  some  instances  from  the 
book  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph: 

There  Is  no  peace  for  the  politician  saye  in  the 
graye. 

It  18  wisest  to  hate  yonr  country's  enemies.  The 
church  allows  it,  the  national  anthem  demands  it, 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  approyes  it. 

To  Hazlitt's  bitter  abuse  of  Pitt  Mr.  Bir- 
rell  appends: 

If  this  he  not  tme  of  Pitt,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  tme 
of  other  practitioners  in  the  same  way  of  business. 

This  of  the  doctor  who  attended  Hazlitt  in 
his  last  illness : 

If  there  were  those  among  the  kity  who  con* 
ceived  him  to  misnnderstand  the  case,  the  circum- 
stance wonld  not  he  unnsnal. 

Entertaining  as  are  these  little  asides,  one 
feels  sometimes  that  they  might  be  omit- 
ted without  injury  to  the  thread  of  the 
discourse. 


A  WELCOME  DECLINE— The  **tcc- 
oti.  lireakin^^  novel  shows  signs  of 
beins:  less  with  tis. 

The  statisticians  who  keep  an  eye  on  the 
book  market  were  ready  in  the  early 
autumn  with  the  cheering  assurance  that 
there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "  record  breakers."  No  books,  not 
even  the  most  wildly  improbable  romances, 
the  most  nauseating  "confessions/*  the 
most  dreary  historical  novels,  had  reached 
the  customary  millionth  edition  in  three 
months. 

When  the  statistician  was  a  philosopher, 
he  moralized  over  this  phenomenon. 
Could  it  be,  he  speculated,  that  the  supply 
of  heaven  sent  genius  during,  for  example, 
April  and  May,  was  less  than  that  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March?  Or  was  the  hard 
worked  individual  in  the  publishers'  offices 
who  compiles  the  list  of  sales  taking  a 
much  needed  rest?  Had  his  glowing  but 
overworked  imagination  felt  the  effect  of 
the  high  temperature  of  July  and  Augrust  ? 
Or  had  the  publisher  ceased  to  advertise 
in  the  reckless  way  which  made  one 
marvel  succeed  anotiber  without  breathing 
space  between? 

The  conclusion  generally  was  that  the 
publisher  had  ceased  to  push  his  new  books 
with  the  force  which  he  had  been  expend- 


ing upon  them  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
publisher,  according  to  his  view,  has  finally 
perceived  the  truth  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  gnrasped  some  time  ago,  namely,  that 
if  with  his  new  record  breakers  he  con- 
stantly crowds  his  old  ones  from  sight,  he 
loses  by  short  sales  whatever  he  gains  by 
large  ones.  The  books  for  which  he 
created  a  wild  furor  the  year  before  last 
are  not  even  called  for  now,  and  all  the 
slow,  gentle,  but  very  desirable  profit 
which  comes  from  long  continued  popu- 
larity is  lost. 

As  an  object  lesson  to  publishers  comes 
the  report  of  an  English  house  that  during 
the  last  three  years  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand of  Thomas  Carlyle's  works  have  been 
sold.  And  this  with  slight  expenditure 
for  advertising,  and  no  perjury  as  to 
merit  I 


HOW  HOWELLS  BEGAN— The  ex- 

periment    by  which    he  tested    his 
powers  as  a  novelist* 

Some  one  asked  W.  D.  Howells  not  long 
ago  if  he  could  remember  the  time  when 
he  consciously  became  a  realist.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not,  and  to  illustrate 
his  attitude  of  mind  he  told  how  he  def- 
initely began  his  career  as  a  novelist.  Be- 
fore trying  to  write  a  story  he  had  become 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  magazines 
of  verse  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Heine.  He  was  ambitious  to  write  fiction, 
but  he  doubted  if  he  had  sufficient  im- 
agination ;  so  he  tried  with  a  combination 
of  fiction  and  fact,  and  "  Their  Wedding 
Journey"  was  the  result.  He  submitted 
the  manuscript  to  a  lady  in  whose  literary 
judgment  he  had  great  confidence,  asking 
her  to  mark  those  passages  which  she 
believed  to  be  transcripts  from  life,  and 
those  which  seemed  to  her  imaginary. 
Half  the  marks  proved  to  be  wrong; 
in  other  words,  the  lady  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish with  anything  like  accuracy 
where  fact  ended  and  imagination  began. 
So  Mr.  Howells  felt  encouraged  to  devote 
himself  to  novel  writing. 

He  now  believes  that  he  would  have 
done  better  in  his  career  if  he  had  not 
been  distracted  from  fiction  by  engaging 
in  literary  controversy.  Until  he  formu- 
lated the  doctrine  of  realism,  readers  ac- 
cepted his  work  without  inquiring  whether 
it  was  realism  or  romance ;  since  that  time 
he  has  been  the  object  of  much  severe 
criticism.  Of  late,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  his  favor.  His  new 
novel,  "  The  Kentons,"  has  been  warmly 
received  by  judicious  critics  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 
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WHAT  MOLLY  SAID. 

What  Molly  said  to  me  is  yet 

A  secret,  you  must  know; 
I  will  not  ope  my  lips  to  let 

Them  say  'twas  "  Yes  "  or  "  No/' 
My  tongue  I  do  not  dare  to  trust ; 

I'm  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Although  I'd  like  to  tell  you  just 

What  Molly  said  to  me. 

The  world  today's  a  gladsome  place — 

I'm  free  to  tell  you  that ; 
The  future  hath  a  smiling  face, 

My  heart  goes  pitapat. 
I  can't  with  honesty  confess — 

I'm  on  my  guard,  you  see. 
Lest  some  one  reading  this  should 


What  Molly  said  to  me! 

Roy  Farrell  Oreene. 


THE  CUP  THAT  CHEERS. 

Autumn  days  are  swiftly  passing,  very 

soon  the  time  will  be 
For  the  same  old  query :  "  Won't  you  come 

and  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 
When  the  weather's  warm,  each  hostess 

strives  to  find  out  something  nice 
In  a  novel  cooling  draft,  or  in  a  dainty 

sort  of  ice ; 
In  the  winter  each  is  certain  nothing  can 

as  fitting  be 
As  the  curse  of  man's  existence,  the  eternal 

cup  of  tea ! 

Then  no  more  the  hostess  offers  clinking 

glass  or  ice  cold  stein, 
But  a  bit  of  eggshell  Sevres,  very  delicate 

and  fine ; 
And   to   swallow   lukewarm  water   most 

courageously  you  toil, 
While  she  smiles  and  ask  you  sweetly  if 

the  water  didn't  boil. 
Like  automaton  you  answer  with  the  lie 

that  is  so  trite : 
"  It  is  most  refreshing,  thank  you,  and  it's 

made  exactly  right !  " 

Oh,  I've  drunk  it  barely  warm,  and  I  have 

drunk  it  scalding  hot. 
And  nobody  ever  bothers  if  I  like  the  stuff 

or  not. 


Bitter  as  was  Marah's  water,  full  of  dregs 

as  lees  of  wine, 
Have  I  gulped  it,  meekly  wondering  why 

'twas  served  d  la  quinine. 
While  the  charming  girl  who  poured  it 

waited  till  I  drank  it  up 
Just  to  ask  the  torturing  question :  **  Won't 

you  let  me  fill  your  cup?  " 

Margaret  Buahee  Shipp. 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

I  SEE  her  dreaming  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Deep  nestled  in  an  ancient,  oaken  chair 

Of  quaintest  workmanship — a  picture 

rare! 

Upon  her  face,  as  white  as  lilies  blow. 

The  red  light  plays  in  gentle  ebb  and  flow. 

And    slowly    creeps    into    her    wooing 

hair — 
A  very  thrall  of  love — or  wanders  where 
The  heart  throbs  stir  her  bosom's  drifted 
snow. 

What  wealth,  or  fame,  or  highest  worldly 
place. 
Would  I  not  gladly  give  could  I  but  gain 
The  sovereign  right  to  touch  her  hair,  her 
face. 
To  melt  with  mine  her  crimson  lips'  dis- 
dain? 
Or,  this  denied,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  lace 
Where,  envied,  lies  the  firelight's  ruddy 
stain? 

Clarihel  Eghert. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  REDWOODS. 

Let  me  pilot  you  afar 
Where  the  redwood  forests  are. 

And  the  turquoise  sky  leans  to  the  tur- 
quoise sea ; 
Through  the  wondrous  gate  of  gold 
Where  the  poppy  fields  unfold. 

And  the  mission  bells  call  "  Benedicite." 

Let  me  guide  you  to  a  spot. 
To  a  fairy,  greenwood  grot 
Where  a  silver  streamlet  sings   its  life 
away; 
Let  us  wander  up  its  bed 
To  its  very  f  oimtain  head 
Resting  close  beside  the  spring  of  Dream- 
a-day. 
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Here  is  half  light  through  the  leaves 
Where  the  wild  azalea  weaves 
Arabesques  of  shine  and  shadow,  breeze 
beguiled; 
Here  are  glimmer,  glint,  and  gleam 
Of  a  rainbow  in  a  dream 
Where  the  sun  has  kissed  the  waterfall  and 
smiled. 

Here  is  music  of  the  wind 
By  the  redwoods  half  confined ; 
Peace  has  here  her  home  and  calm  Content 
her  nest; 
There  is  heaven  in  the  sky 
When  the  sunset  glories  die 
And  the  evening  star  is  trembling  in  the 
west. 

Is  this  not  enough  of  bliss  ? 
Eden  could  not  better  this ; 
Earth  and  air  and  sky  and  nature  all  agree. 
Let  me  pilot  you  afar 
Where  ihe  redwood  forests  are. 
And  tiie  turquoise  sky  leans  to  the  tur- 
quoise sea  1 

Clarence  Urmy. 


THE  HIGH  COIFFURE. 

The  high  coiflFure,  I  read  today, 
Is  coming  in,  perhaps  to  stay ; 

I  think  I  see  on  Bertha's  brow 

A  golden  coronet,  and  how 
Kate's.curls  will  look  "  done  "  the  new  way. 

To  little  chits,  like  Grace  and  May, 
Whose  height  will  grow  with  such  display, 
'Twill  be  a  boon,  I  must  allow — 
The  high  coiffure. 

As  for  the  tall  and  distingue^ 
What  need  of  tressy  crowns  have  they  ? 
There's  Blanche,  for  instance,  who  I  vow 
Towers  quite  a  head  above  me  now ! 
Ah,  pity  me  should  she  essay 
The  high  coiffure ! 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 


THE  SPECIALTY  OF  PRUE. 

But  poor  Bohemians  are  we, 

For  when  the  play  is  done, 
Though  cafes  blaze  enticingly, 

We  find  home's  better  fun. 
I  see  a  something  brown  unpanned 

At  just  the  proper  toss; 
Her  brother  makes  a  salad,  and 

Fair  Prue-supplies  the  sauce. 

The  long  day's  doings  we  review ; 

Discuss,  each  as  it  comes, 
The  scandal  of  the  avenue. 

The  horror  of  the  slums. 


And  if  the  chat  grows  prosy,  then, 
As  we  grow  tired  and  cross, 

With  ready,  real  wit  again 
Fair  Prue  supplies  the  sauce. 

Life,  one  may  just  as  well  admit, 

At  times  lacks  character — 
An  e^^  san^  salt,  a  salmon  fit 

Without  the  Worcestershire! 
But  as  I've  said — to  her,  at  that! — 

He'll  fret  'neath  no  such  loss 
To  whose  existence  sometime  flat 

Fair  Prue  supplies  the  sauce! 

Edward  W.  Barnard, 


A  WINTER  SONG. 

Sylvia,  let  the  autumn  go. 
With  its  pageantry  of  gold, 

And  its  sunset  splendors  spun 

From  the  rich  loom  of  the  sun ; 
Welcome  to  the  keening  cold. 

And  the  winds  that  swirl  the  snow! 

Sylvia,  let  the  autumn  go ! 

What  to  us  is  all  its  gold  ? 
If  so  be  it  love  abide. 
Little  heed  we  time  or  tide — 

If  the  summer  clothe  the  wold, 
Or  the  world  be  wrapt  in  snow ! 

Clinton  S collar d. 


CONSIDERATELY  BLIND. 

Her   chaperon's    a    matron    plump    and 
portly, 
A  widowed  aunt,  with  insight  very  clear ; 
In  manner  she  is  dignified  and  courtly ; 
Of  her  the  callow  youths  stand  much  :n 
fear. ' 
When  first  she  came   as  Mabel's  social 
tutor, 
I   deemed  our   tete-il-tetes   would   lose 
their  charm ; 
Although  for  months  I'd  been  a  favored 
suitor, 
I  viewed  her  omnipresence  with  alarm. 

But  when  I  called  last  night  she,  very 
blindly 
To  love's  intrigues,  an  easy  rocker  chose 
Remote  from  our  loved  window  seat,  and 
kindly 
Allowed  herself  to  drop  into  a  doze. 
I  squeezed  dear  Mabel's  hand,  and  vowed 
I'd  take  her 
In  arms  and  rob  her  lips  of  honeyed  pelf 

If "  Jack,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  it 

would  wake  her; 
Dear  aunt,  you  know,  was  once  a  girl 
herself!" 

Roy  Farrell  Oreene. 
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THE     DEED    A    DRUNKEN     DESERTER     DID     FOR     THE     SAKE     OF    A    WOMAN. 

BY  HAROLD  KRAMER. 


I. 

"CKEETER,"  they  called  him.  The 
*^  roll  book  and  paymaster's  records 
bore  a  different  name;  but  no  one  cared 
for  that.  "  Skeeter  '*  was  so  comprehen- 
sive. Whisper  the  name  to  a  stranger,  and 
he  would  unhesitatingly  pick  out  this  lank 
soldier  with  a  handful  of  freckles  spilled 
on  his  face  and  a  shock  of  red  hair  rioting 
above  them. 

These  were  his  outward  markings.  In- 
wardly, he  was  conspicuous  for  a  spirit  of 
deviltry  and  a  thirst  like  unto  the  desert 
sands.  His  efforts  to  extinguish  this  tor- 
ment with  cheap  whisky  kept  him  in  per- 
petual disrepute  with  the  officers,  and  in 
their  eyes  he  possessed  but  one  redeeming 
feature — ^he  could  make  a  bugle  speak  like 
a  thing  of  life;  and  his  bugle  was  about 
the  only  thing  he  would  not  pawn  for 
whisky. 

But  little  cared  Skeeter  for  their  opin- 
ion. He  held  shoulder  straps  in  contempt, 
and  bestowed  his  friendship  upon  a  slouch- 
ing young  Sioux  brave  known  on  the 
near  by  reservation  as  "  Little  Fox,"  and 
who  seemed  consumed  by  the  same  raging 
thirst  for  fire  water.  But  Skeeter's  deity 
was  Alice  Gilbert,  the  major's  niece,  who 
had  come  out  from  that  mysterious 
bourne  known  on  the  frontier  as  "  the 
States"  to  keep  house  for  her  bachelor 
brother,  owner  of  the  Circle-X  ranch,  over 
in  Cougar  Valley.  She  had  interceded 
for  him  one  day  when  he  was  in  disgrace 
for  providing  Little  Fox  with  a  quantity 
of  fiery  liquor  and  for  having  poured 
double  that  amount  down  his  own  parched 
throat.  Once  he  gave  a  loafer  at  the  can- 
teen a  terrible  beating  because  of  a  slight- 
ing remark  made  concerning  the  girl,  and 
though  he  was  given  a  guard  house  sen- 
tence for  "  conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier  " 
he  did  his  term  cheerfully,  and  steadfastly 
refused  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  brawl. 


11. 


October  came,  and  there  was  uneasiness, 
ever  increasing,  in  the  fort — a  small  post 
tucked  down  among  the  foothills  of  east- 
ern  Montana.     Rumors    of   restlessness 


among  the  Sioux  were  floating  in.  White 
faced  ranchers  came  hurrying  into  the  fort 
with  the  news;  at  the  midnight  hour  the 
cavalry  scouts  returning  from  the  camps 
thundered  at  the  gates  and  reported  that 
the  reds  were  beginning  the  ghost  dance. 

From  out  of  the  Northwest  strange 
Indians  had  come,  preaching  a  doctrine  of 
frenzy.  A  new  Messiah  was  to  appear 
among  them;  the  dust  o|  countless 
thousands  of  dead  Indians  was  suddenly  to 
spring  to  life,  the  palefaces  would  be  swept 
from  the  earth,  and  the  buffalo  and  the 
hunting  grounds  would  be  restored  to  the 
red  men.  The  major's  face  was  seamed 
with  anxiety.  His  garrison  of  three  troops 
of  horse  was  but  a  handful  compared  to 
the  savage  hordes  whose  mutterings  were 
constantly  in  his  ears.  He  pleaded  with 
his  nephew  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort,  but 
the  young  man  said,  "  Not  yet"  He  must 
look  after  his  cattle.  And  Alice?  She 
smiled  bravely  and  declined  to  leave  her 
brother. 

Day  and  night  the  ghost  dance  went  on. 
The  Indians  became  bolder  and  more 
threatening.  Bands  of  young  braves  broke 
away  from  the  reservation  and  took  to 
the  Bad  Lands.  Eanchers  and  army 
officers  frantically  bombarded  Washington 
with  telegrams,  urging  that  strong  re- 
inforcements be  hurried  to  the  post. 
Washington  yawned  over  her  tea  tables, 
and  in  the  rhythm  of  the  waltz  the 
bureau  chiefs,  who  had  never  seen  the 
paint  on  an  Indian,  frowned  and  cursed 
the  "timid  weaklings."  Far  out  on  the 
frontier  the  officers  gathered  at  head- 
quarters each  night  and,  long  after  *'  taps  " 
had  sounded,  watched  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings the  signal  fires  that  blazed  from 
the  summits  of  distant  buttes. 

ni. 

The  sun  was  hanging,  blood  red,  low 
down  the  western  sky,  and  a  haze  drifting 
down  from  the  forest  fires  in  the  moun- 
tains dulled  the  tints  of  the  cottonwood 
leaves  kissed  by  the  breath  of  October 
into  crimson  and  golden  glory. 

Skeeter  was  splitting  wood  tmder  guard, 
the  while  his  head  ached  terribly  from  the 
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mS   BUGLE  WENT  TO   HIS   UPS,   AND  THE    NEXT  INSTANT  THE    THRILUNG   NOTES  OF    '*THE   CHARGE" 

WERE   RINGING. 

last  carousal.     He  whistled  at  his  work,  j^uard  book  said  he  had  two  more  days  to 

and  even  joked  with  his  ^nard,  for  that  servo,  but  the  wiry  little  trooper  had  dif- 

was  to  be  his  last  day  of  servitude.     The  fereut  plans. 
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During  this  last  debauch,  he  and  Little 
Fox  had  planned  a  glorious  future.  They 
were  to  meet  that  very  night  at  Big  Boul- 
der. They  had  radiantly  pictured  their 
life  among  the  crags  and  streams  of  the 
Kockies,  hunting,  fishings  and  trapping, 
returning  to  a  settlement  at  long  intervals 
to  renew  the  supply  of  whisky  and  other 
necessities.  The  sentence  had  been  extra 
severe  that  time,  but  Skeeter  had  been  too 
long  in  the  service  and  too  frequently  in 
the  guard  house  not  to  know  a  way  of 
escape. 

When  the  "  tattoo  "  inspection  was  made 
that  night  there  was  chagrin  galore  at 
guard  headquarters.  Skeeter  was  absent. 
His  horse  also  was  missing.  Half  an  hour 
later  a  solitary  rider  far  out  on  the  plain 
drew  rein  and  listened  as  the  faint  sound 
of  a  cavalry  bugle  came  to  him  in  a  sadly 
sweet  strain,  sounding  "  taps."  He 
chuckled  as  he  rode  on.  His  own  good 
horse  was  beneath  him,  a  carbine  was  in 
its  holster,  a  brace  of  pistols  swung  at  his 
hips,  and,  best  of  all,  at  his  side  hung  his 
well  loved  bugle. 

A  feeble  moon  struggled  for  a  time  with 
the  haze  and  darkness  and  then  dis- 
appeared ;  but  Skeeter  could  have  made  the 
journey  blindfolded,  so  in  due  time  he 
reached  Big  Boulder.  Sitting  motionless 
in  his  saddle,  he  waited  a  moment,  then 
hooted  like  an  owl.  Thrice  the  dolorous 
notes  sounded.  Only  silence  followed. 
Muttering  a  curse,  the  ex  trooper  dis- 
mounted and  sat  down  on  a  boulder. 

"Skeet!" 

The  voice  was  not  an  arm's  lengrth  away, 
and  the  deserter  sprang  to  his  feet,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  peered  into  the  darkness. 
Then  came  the  low  hoot  of  an  owl,  and  his 
hand  left  his  weapon. 

"  Ye  red  devil,  where  are  ye  ? "  he  de- 
manded. 

A  figure  rose  beside  him. 

"Little  Fox  here!" 

The  trooper  detected  a  pompous  note 
that  was  new  in  the  Indian's  voice. 

"  Well,  if  it  wasn't  fer  this  derned  smoke 
I  c'd  a  seen  ye,  all  right,"  he  growled. 
'    "  Smoke  heap  worse  tomorrow,"  was  the 
response. 

"What  d'ye  mean,  Fox?" 

He  made  a  sudden  step  towards  his  com- 
panion, but  the  Sioux  darted  away. 

"  We  ride,"  he  said  simply,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  was  astride  his  pony,  trotting 
up  the  canyon,  leaving  the  soldier  to  mount 
and  follow  at  will. 

For  an  hour  they  rode,  practically  in 
silence,  the  Indian  leading  and  defeating 
every  plan  of  the  deserter  to  draw  from 
him  an  explanation.     They  had  decided 


on  a  certain  spring  as  a  camping  place 
until  daylight,  well  knowing  that  they 
were  safe  from  pursuit,  as  the  officers 
would  expect  Skeeter  to  return  of  his  own 
free  will,  as  he  had  done  so  often  before. 

IV. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  strangely 
matched  pair  picketed  their  horses  and 
started  a  small  fire.  As  the  blaze  leaped 
up  it  revealed  the  form  of  Little  Fox 
drawn  up  to  his  fullest  height,  arms  folded, 
dressed  in  the  hideous  ghost  dance  shirt 
and  leggings,  while  daubs  of  red  and  yel- 
low paint  gave  to  his  face  the  appearance 
of  a  fiend. 

The  trooper  sprang  to  hist  feet,  stood 
staring  at  the  Indian  in  astonishment. 

"Dam  ye,  what  does  it  mean — ^them 
togs  ?  "  he  demanded,  pointing  to  the  em- 
blem of  the  red  Messiah. 

"Little  Fox  join  his  brothers.  Great 
Spirit  say  to  red  man,  *Kill  palefaces — 
bum  ranch  houses — red  man  come  back 
from  happy  hunting  ground  and  bring 
with  him  buffalo.  All  belong  to  red  man.' 
Great  Spirit  speaks  and  Little  Fox  hears." 

His  voice  with  its  boastful  tone  rose  to 
a  chanting  cadence;  his  arms  were  up- 
lifted, his  body  swayed,  as  the  fires  of 
fanaticism  swept  him. 

"  So  ye're  goin'  to  join  them  murderin' 
devils,  are  ye?"  There  was  a  threat  in 
his  tone. 

"Great  Spirit  call,  red  man  hear. 
*Dig  up  hatchet  and  kill  all  palefaces!* 
Skeet  go  with  Little  Fox — ^paint  face — 
dance  to  Great  Spirit — be  red  man — when 
buffalo  come  back  we  hunt — no  hide  in 
mountains." 

The  soldier's  impulse  was  to  shoot  him 
where  he  stood,  but  he  shrank  from  the 
deed. 

"  When  is  it  to  take  place? "  he  asked. 

The  Indian  again  flung  out  his  arms, 
his  body  swayed,  and  a  weird,  droning 
chant  came  from  his  lips.  Then  he 
paused. 

"The  time  here,"  he  said.  "Tonight 
give  signal.  Braves  bum  and  kill.  To- 
night— tonight ! " 

Skeeter  felt  the  blood  leave  his  face  as 
he  asked : 

"And  the  signal?" 

"  Three  heap  fires  on  Eagle  Butte  when 
the  night  half  dead.     You  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  will,  but  let's  take  a  drink." 
He  handed  the  canteen  to  Little  Fox,  who 
seized  it  and  gulped  down  a  quantity  of 
the  liquor,  then  handed  it  back. 

The  soldier  placed  the  canteen  to  his 
lips  and  tilted  it  towards  the  sky,  but  his 
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"WHERE'S  THE  TROOP?**   WAS   THE   ANXIOUS  QUERY. 

tonj^ue  was  pressed  against  the  canteen  He  passed  the  canteen  back  to  the  Sioux 

mouth    and   not  a   drop   passed    it.     His  and  again  and  again  urged  him  to  drink, 

throat  and  lips  were  parched,  but  not  from  keeping   up   his   own   sham.     Little    Fox 

thirst.  soon  showed  the  eflFects  of  tl¥ 
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slaj^hed  his  amis  with  his  hunting  knife 
and  laughed  at  the  blood;  he  chanted  of 
the  Great  Spirit's  message;  he  gloated 
over  the  tempest  of  death  that  was  to  sweep 
the  hated  palefaces  off  the  earth.  Then 
suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face 
working  convulsively,  the  very  picture  of 
a  demon  as  seen  by  the  camp  fire's  glow. 

"LooA:/" 

He  pointed  to  the  southward,  but  the 
motion  was  unnecessary.  The  trooper  had 
kept  his  gaze  thitherward  ever  since  the 
story  of  the  signal.  And  now  a  pillar  of 
flame  shot  up  from  the  summit  of  Eagle 
Butte.  A  minute  passed — ^hours  to  the 
soldier  standing  with  clinched  jaws,  peer- 
ing out  across  the  waste  of  focks  and 
alkali,  every  nerve  at  highest  tension — and 
then  another  column  of  fire  burned  its  way 
into  the  night,  followed  closely  by  a  third. 

Again  the  swaying  form  of  the  Indian 
circled  about  the  fire,  chanting  and  boast- 
ing of  the  deeds  of  blood  that  were  to  fol- 
low. 

Skeeter's  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  deep 
in  his  throat  as  he  turned  his  back  on 
Eagle  Butte  and  urged  the  Sioux  to  drink, 
drink,  drink.  He  joined  in  the  dance  and 
told  of  scalps  he  would  take,  pausing  only 
to  continue  his  pretense  of  drinking,  and 
to  press  the  whisky  on  the  painted  fiend 
at  his  side. 

Little  Fox  was  growing  stupid  from  the 
liquor  and  the  dance.  The  trooper  fell 
by  the  fire,  apparently  unconscious;  a 
moment  later  the  Indian  was  also  down, 
but  he  still  chanted.  Half  an  hour  passed ; 
the  camp  fire  died  out,  a  coyote  wailed 
from  a  near  by  hill.  The  signal  fires  on 
Eagle  Butte  were  burning  lower.  Little 
Fox  was  senseless. 


V. 


Rising  cautiously,  Skeeter  bent  over  the 
form  of  the  Indian,  and  again  the  impulse 
came  to  bury  his  knife  in  the  treacherous 
heart;  but  he  turned  away,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  in  the  saddle  and  riding  away, 
leading  the  Indian's  horse. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  but  he  rode  at  a  sharp 
trot  back  over  the  trail  he  had  come,  back 
towards  the  post,  to  join  the  men  of  his 
blood.  The  mouth  of  the  canyon  was 
reached.  As  he  struck  out  across  the  plain 
he  urged  his  horse  to  greater  speed,  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  scene  at  the  major's 
headquarters  when  he  should  report  the 
signal  and  its  meaning.  The  major's  first 
act  would  be  to  dictate  a  message  to 
Washington,  he  told  himself,  and  the 
major's  next  act  would  be  to  order  Skeeter 
placed  in  chain*:.     He  smiled  grimly  at 


the  thought.  Then  he  pulled  rein  sharply-. 
Another  thought  had  come  to  him.  What 
of  Alice  Gilbert  at  the  Circle-X  ranch 
over  in  Cougar  Valley?  He  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  galloped  off  to  the  left. 
The  fort  must  wait.  His  first  duty  was  in 
Cougar  Valley. 

The  night  was  waning,  already  he  could 
see  the  first  paleness  in  the  eastern  skjr 
that  heralded  the  approach  of  dawn.  Iii 
an  hour  it  would  be  light.  He  still  led  the 
Indian's  pony,  and  with  the  free  end  of 
the  picket  rope  he  struck  his  mount, 
urging  it  forward.  A  pallor  crept  through 
the  tan  of  his  cheeks.  The  faint  report 
of  firearms  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
Circle-X.  He  paused  in  indecision.  The 
fort  was  five  miles  away.  If  the  Indians 
had  already  attacked  the  ranch,  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  could  reach  the  post  in 
time  to  secure  assistance.  But  the  fight, 
if  such  it  was,  might  not  be  at  the  Circle- 
X.  He  rode  fprward.  Ten  minutes  later 
and  his  teeth  clicked  together.  He  could 
see  the  outbuildings  of  the  ranch  in 
flames;  the  spiteful  crack  of  the  Winches- 
ters showed  that  the  fight  was  on  in 
earnest.  At  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  dis- 
mounted, crept  forward  to  the  shelter  of 
a  pile  of  rocks,  and  carefully  scanned  the 
scene  below,  noting  with  satisfaction  that 
it  was  but  a  small  band  that  had  swooped 
down  on  the  place. 

The  firing  from  the  house  was  steady, 
but  pitifully  weak,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  a  very  brief  time  until  the 
reds  would  rush  the  place,  butcher  the 
defenders.  Something  very  like  a  sob 
escaped  the  trooper  as  he  crouched  there 
and  realized  his  helplessness.  No  horse- 
flesh could  bring  succor  from  the  fort  in 
time.  In  half  an  hour  the  story  would 
be  ended,  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
people  of  the  ranch  would  be  burning  in 
the  house  that  had  sheltered  them.  Even 
as  the  thought  flashed  through  his  brain 
a  fire  brand  hurtled  through  the  air  and 
fell  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  a 
moment  the  dry  boards  were  ablaze. 

.There  rose  before  him  the  sweet  face 
of  Alice  Gilbert.  He  heard  her  pleading 
with  the  major  for  mercy  for  the  drunken 
bugler;  he  saw  her  as  she  stood  by  his 
sick  bed,  tender,  gracious,  a  divinity.  He 
saw  her  as  the  Sioux  battered  down  the 
doors  and  butchered  the  men.  He  saw 
her  as  the  bloody  demons  with  the  lusts 
of  hell  in  their  breasts  surrounded  her. 

"Oh,  God!" 

It  was  a  moaning  prayer  from  the 
deserter  behind  the  rocks,  from  lips  that 
had  never  known  prayer. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and->rushed  iback 
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to  his  horse.  His  blood  was  liquid  fire, 
his  brain  a  seething  whirl.  With  a 
bound  he  was  in  the  saddle,  his  bugle 
went  to- his  lips,  and  the  next  instant  the 
thrilling  notes  of  "  the  charge "  were 
ringing.  Then  he  sank  his  spurs  in  his 
horse's  flanks  and  dashed  forward,  the 
Indian's  pony  following. 

They  swept  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
in  a  thundering  gallop,  and  then  straight 
for  the  surprised  horde  of  Sioux  he  rode 
in  the  half  dawn,  guiding  the  well  trained 
cavalry  horse  with  his  knees,  and  pouring 
in  a  rapid  fire  from  a  pistol  clutched  in 
his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he 
pressed  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  again 
and  again  its  fierce  notes  rang  out.  The 
Sioux  paused,  bewildered.  A  cheer  came 
from  the  house  and  the  firing  was 
quickened. 

"  The  charge  f  The  charge !  "  sounded 
the  bugle.  The  hostiles  had  heard  the 
call  before,  doubted  not  that  a  detach- 
ment of  "  long  knives  "  was  upon  them. 
As  they  hesitated  the  Winchesters  in  the 
ranch  house  wrought  death  in  their  midst, 
and  they  wheeled  their  ponies  and  dashed 
away,  sending  a  final  volley  back  towards 
that  shrieking  trumpet,  a  volley  that 
caused  the  lone  trooper  to  drop  his  pistol 
and  clutch  at  his  breast.  The  notes  of  the 
bugle  broke  to  a  splutter  as  he  reeled  from 
the  saddle. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  Alice  Gilbert 
and  the  men  of  the  ranch  were  bending 
over  him;  one  was  forcing  whisky  down 
his  throat.     He  twisted  his  head  aside. 


"  Take  that  damned — stuff — aw^ay ;  give 
me  water!  "  he  gasped. 

**  Where's  the  troop  ?  "  was  the  anxious 
query. 

He  looked  at  them  stupidly  a  moment. 
Then  he  smiled. 

"The  troop?     I'm  the  troop." 

Then  things  became  confused,  a  delir- 
ium came  over  him,  and  they  bore  him 
towards  the  house.  W^ith  the  strength  of 
fevered  frenzy  he  seized  the  bugle  again 
and  once  more  "  the  charge  "  was  sound- 
ed clear  as  of  old. 

Then  the  wounded  man's  arm  dropped. 
In  an  instant  he  was  clutching  at  those 
who  bore  him. 

"  God  I    D'ye  hear  that  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

They  paused  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  from  far  out  on  the  plains  came  the 
faint,  silvery  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle. 

"  They're  comin',"  he  whispered,  and 
fainted. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  the  troop 
pounded  up  to  the  ranch,  the  major  at 
their  head. 

"  We  would  have  been  too  late  had  it 
not  been  for  Skeeter's  charge,"  he  said, 
caressing  the  shock  of  red  hair  resting 
on  the  snowy  pillow. 

The  post  surgeon  coaxed  the  trooper 
back  to  health  without  the  aid  of  whisky, 
and  now  when  the  autiunn  haze  drifts 
down  from  the  mountains  and  the  Sioux 
grow  restless,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
post  recount  the  tale  of  the  most  thrilling 
temperance  lecture  known,  and  of  the 
daring  courage  of  Skeeter's  charge. 


THE  DEPTH    OF   LOVE. 
Bkcause  he  bronght  no  tears  to  her  dear  grave, 

Many  and  many  there  were 
Who  whispered,  when  no  single  sig^  he  gave, 
"  He  never  cared  for  her." 

But  down  within  the  silence  of  his  soul 

A  surging  ocean  swept ; 
Yet  none  conld  see  the  current  onward  roll, 

The  tides  that  never  slept. 

Because  I  stand  in  silence  when  your  eyes 

Look  softly  into  mine  ; 
Because  no  words  to  my  poor  lips  arise, 

Because  I  give  no  sign  ; 


There  are,  perchance,  those  who  would  dare  to  say 

There  is  no  heart  in  me. 
Beloved,  let  them  cry  !    Be  glad  that  they 
Can  never  sound  our  sea. 

Charles  Hanmn  Tomie, 
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BY  R,   //.    TITHERINGTON. 

THE  GREAT  CATHEDRAL  THAT  FORMS  THE  DOMINANT  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FEATURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  METROPOLIS,  AND  THE 
GREAT  ARCHITECT  WHOSE   MASTERPIECE   AND  MONUMENT  IT  IS. 


/^NLY  a  few  years  ago  lower  New 
^^  York  was  dominated  by  the  tall  spire 
of  Trinity,  pointing  heavenward  from  the 
very  center  of  the  New  World's  busiest 
arena  of  commerce  and  finance.  Now 
the  old  church  is  dwarfed  and  lost  amid 
the  huge,  many  storied  boxes  of  steel, 
stone,  and  brick  that  stand  about  it,  struc- 
tures of  all  styles  and  of  all  degrees  of 
ugliness,  temples  of  Mammon,  the  brazen 
god  of  gold.  Never  was  there  such  a 
monument  to  modern  materialism  as  the 
skyline  of  the  American  metropolis. 

If  ever  London,  which  has  adopted  more 
than  one  American  idea,  shall  acquire  the 
skyscraper  habit,  and  if  Cheapside  and 
Ludgate  Hill  shall  bristle  with  sierras  of 
twenty  story  office  buildings,  the  old  city 
on  the  Thames  may  gain  conmiercially, 
but  her  artistic  and  spiritual  loss  will  be 
far  greater  than  that  which  New  York 
has  suffered  in  the  eclipsing  of  Trinity's 
spire.  For  today  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  as 
it  is  seen  from  the  near  by  streets,  or,  bet- 
ter, from  the  Embankment  or  one  of  the 
bridges — stately  and  solemn,  with  its 
splendid  dome  soaring  above  the  crowded 
roofs — is  the  finest  sight  in  London,  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  thing  that  any  of 
the  world's  capitals  can  show. 

wren's      opportunity — AFTER      THE      GREAT 
FIRE. 

It  is  strange  that  this  grandest  of  all  the 
English  cathedrals — for  tlie  grandest  it 
must  be  called,  though  assuredly  not  the 
most  beautiful — should  also  be  the 
youngest,  and  the  only  one  built  after  the 
passing  of  the  Gothic  style  so  intimately 
identified  with  them.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  date  from  a  period  that  was  dis- 
tinctly a  time  of  decadence  in  English 
architecture.  It  is  singularly  fortunate 
that  in  such  a  time,  after  the  great  fire 
that  swept  London  in  1666,  destroying  old 
St.  Paul's  and  fifty  lesser  churches,  so  un- 
equaled  an  opportunity  fell  to  a  man 
worthy  of  it — a  man  of  real  taste,  inge- 
nuity, originality,  and  great  constructive 


skill.  •  It  is  fortunate^  again,  that  of  sev- 
eral plans  prepared  by  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  new  St.  Paul's,  the  one  that  finally 
took  shape  should  have  been  by  far  the 
best  and  noblest. 

Wren's  first  model  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington.  It  shows 
a  great  rotunda  surrounded  by  a  wide 
aisle,  with  a  double  portico  in  front ;  above 
rises  a  flat  dome,  surmounted  by  a  second 
cupola  raised  on  a  lofty  drum  and  crowned 
by  a  tall  spire.  This  was  the  architect's 
idea  of  a  church  that  should  be  neither  a 
Roman  basilica  nor  a  medieval  cathedral, 
but  distinctively  a  modern  Protestant 
place  of  worship.  Its  fortunate  rejection 
was  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  the  conservative  ecclesiastics  ob- 
jecting to  the  absence  of  the  time  hon- 
ored division  into  nave  and  choir.  It  had 
been  approved  by  the  king — that  emi- 
nently qualified  churchman,  Charles  II — 
and  Wren  is  said  to  have  been  not  a  little 
disgusted  when  he  had  to  abandon  it. 

His  next  plan  retained  the  combination 
of  dome  and  spire,  and  there  were  many 
changes  before  he  reached  his  final  design. 
It  was  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  he 
broke  the  exterior  elevation  into  two 
orders — that  is,  two  stories — instead  of  the 
traditional  single  order  of  the  classical 
architects.  The  double  design,  involving 
one  colonnade  above  another,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  work  out  symmetrically,  but 
the  gain  to  the  majesty  of  Wren's  ca- 
thedral may  readily  be  measured  by  com- 
paring it  with  St.  Peter's,  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  same  century,*  and  which 
is  similar  in  its  general  plan.  The  Italian 
church  is  so  greatly  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lish that  it  has  often  been  said — not  quite 
truly — that  St.  Paul's  could  be  put  bodily 
inside  of  St.  Peter's;  but  one  has  to  appeal 
to  the  measurements  to  find  it  out.  To  the 
eye.  St.  Paul's  is  undoubtedly  the  grander 


•  St.  Peter's  wasbeeun  by  Biamante  in  1506.  but  the  original 
desifni  was  entirely  chansred  by  Michelangelo  and  later  archi- 
tects; the  dome  was  finished  in  1500.  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated in  1626.  The  first  service  ui  St.  Paul's  was  held  on 
Sunday.  December  5.  1607. 
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of  the  two.  The  unbroken  columns  in  the 
facade  of  St.  Peter's  are  so  colossal  that 
they  dwarf  the  whole  structure. 

With  the  successful  innovation  of  the 
double  order,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  ground  plan  was  that  of  the  cruci- 
form medieval  cathedral  with  choir,  nave^ 
and  transepts,  Wren's  style  was  purely 
that  of  the  classical  renaissance — "  after  a 
good  Roman  manner,"  as  he  said  himself, 
not  following  "  the  Gothic  rudeness  of  the 


ditions  of  Palladio  and  Michelangelo.  A 
few  years  before,  when  Louis  XIV  sum- 
moned Bernini  to  Paris  to  supervise  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Louvre,  Wren  had  jour- 
neyed there  to  worship  at  his  shrine.  The 
Italian — a  man  of  less  genius  than  the 
Englishman — showed  his  plans  for  the 
Louvre,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
copied,  though  Wren  said  that  he  "  would 
have  given  his  skin  "  for  a  tracing  of  them. 
Wren  was  then  thirty  four  years  old, 


ST.    PAUL'S   CATHEDRAL,   SIR    CHRIS- 
TOPHER wren's  masterpiece 

AND  MONUMENT. 


old  design."  In  those  days,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, no  term  of  contempt  was  too 
strong  for  the  pointed  architecture  that 
was  the  glory  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we 
find  a  man  of  Wren's  undoubted  genius 
unable  to  see  any  beautj'  in  the  noble  front 
of  York  Minster,  the  stately  towers  of 
Durham,  the  graceful  ensemble  of  Salis- 
bury, or  the  rich  tracery  of  Gloucester,  it 
suggests  the  query  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  finality  in  artistic  taste. 

CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Wren  was  a  consistent  classicist.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bernini, 
the  Italian  architect  who  inherited  the  tra- 


and  held  the  post  of  deputy  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  public  works.  He  had  recently 
come  to  London  from  Oxford,  where  he 
had  been  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
studies  in  geometry  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. His  great  contemporary,  New- 
ton, mentions  him  wnth  high  praise.  It  is 
not  too  often  that  a  Cambridge  mathema- 
tician finds  occasion  to  commend  a  fellow 
worker  of  the  sister  university.  Wren  w^as 
an  Oxonian  through  and  through — an  un- 
dergraduate at  Wadham  and  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls  before  he  became  a  professor; 
and  later  in  life  he  left  an  unmistakable 
mark     upon     Oxford     architecture.     He 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN   (1632-1723). 

Front  an  engraving  by  Jacktnan  after  the  portrait  by 
KnelUr  ovnied  by  the  Royal  Society, 

designed  the  Sheldonian  Theater,  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  the  chapels  of  Brase- 
nose  and  Queen's  College — none  of  which 
is  a  very  notable  performance;  but  in  the 
Tom  Tower  of  Christ  Church  he  added  to 
the  city  of  "  dreaming  spires  "  the  most 
dignified  and  congruous  feature  that  it 
gained  between  the  sixteenth  century  and 
our  own  day. 

But  most  of  Wren's  long  life — he  died 
in  his  ninety  first  year — was  spent  in 
London,  whore,  even  apart  from  St.  Paul's, 
he  accomplished  work  enough  to  suf&ce 
most  men.  He  had  a  leading  share  in  the 
great  rebuilding  which  followed  the  fire 
of  1666,  and  many  of  the  best  of  the  city 
churches  are  his — among  them  the  famous 
Bow  Church  in  Cheapside,  whose  fine 
tower  is  proverbially  the  central  point  of 


Cockneyland;  St.  Bride's  in  Fleet  Street; 
St.  Michael's  in  Cornhill;  St.  Lawrencn? 
Jewry;  and  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  Dniry  Lane 
Theater,  the  Greenwich  Observatory^  old 
Temple  Bar,  and  William  Ill's  wing  of 
Hampton  Court;  while  Marlborough 
House,  built  for  the  conqueror  of  Blen- 
heim, shows  his  ability  as  a  designer  of 
residences.  He  did  not  add  to  his  fame  by 
what  was  quite  or  nearly  his  latest  work, 
the  addition  to  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
two  western  towers.  Success  was  indeed 
impossible  in  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
Wren's  "  good  Roman  "  with  the  "  Gothic 
rudeness  "  of  the  splendid  old  church — 
a  "  rudeness  "  which  we  of  today  would 
prefer  to  see  untouched. 

One  large  and  curiously  modern  plan 
formulated  by  Wren  was  never  realized. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
London,  after  the  fire,  with  wide  avenues 
radiating  from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to 
replace  the  old  network  of  narrow  streets. 
It  was  an  idea  that  savored  more  of  the 
twentieth  than  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Wren  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts  and  in- 
terests. One  of  his  parerga  was  the  de- 
signing of  the  fortifications  of  Tangiers, 
in  his  day  a  British  dependency.  In  many 
ways  he  was  a  shining  light  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
careful  and  judicious  in  expending  his 
clients'  money.  In  designing  churches, 
he  obtained  the  best  effect  at  the  least 
possible  cost  by  centering  his  efforts  in 
each  case  upon  some  special  feature  ap- 
propriate to  the  nature  or  location  of 
the  building — a  spire,  a  tower,  a  handsome 
faQade,  or  rich  interior  decoration — in- 
stead of  striving  for  a  structure  impressive 
at  every  point. 

He  certainly  was  not  avaricious.  One 
of  his  largest  buildings,  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  was  undertaken 
without  fee,  as  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
a  charitable  cause.  As  architect  of  St. 
Paul's,  a  post  whose  duties  occupied  most 
of  his  time  and  thought  for  thirty  ^yq 
years,  his  salary  was  only  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  This  was  a  trifling  fee  for 
his  inestimable  services  as  the  creator  of 
a  building  which  cost  more  than  a  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  which  was  a  national 
work  of  prime  importance. 

Yet  Wren  was  amply  rewarded,  for  he 
gained  immortality.  Never  was  there  a 
more  just  or  more  noble  epitaph  than  the 
simple  line  on  the  tablet  above  his  grave 
in  the  crypt  of  his  great  cathedral: 
^^  Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris,  cir- 
cumspice "  ("  Reader,  if  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  around  you  "). 
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*  A  GOOD  FIT  FOR  ALICE  FISCHER.  that  compound  of  sweetness  and  truth. 

When  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  first  She  came  from  that  ahode  of  all  sorts  of 

captured  New  York,  fourteen  years  ago,  genius,  Indiana,  having  been  brought  up 

it    was    Alice    Fischer    who    originated  in  Terre  Haute.     Having  taken  up.  the 

Minna,  the  black  spot  of  wickedness  in  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  her  first 


AUCE  nSCHER,  WHO   IS  THE   LEADING   FEATURE   IN   THE   NEW   AMERICAN   COMEDY,  "MRS.  JACK.' 
l-rom  her  latest  photograph  by  Schloss,  Nnv  York. 
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engagement  was  with  Frank  Mayo,  and 
later  she  appeared  with  Joseph  JefFerson. 
After  "  Fauntleroy,"  it  was  difficult  to 
convince  managers  that  she  was  suitable 
for  anything  but  the  "  villainess/'  so  we 


Poppcea  in  "  Quo  Vadis."  She  is  tall,  not 
in  the  least  a  sylph,  and  has  a  voice  for 
which  even  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  possess  no  terrors. 
With    such    an    insistent    personality,    it 


ROBERT  T.    HAINES,  LEADING   MAN    WITH    BLANCHE  BATES. 
From  his  latest  photografih  by  Sarony,  Xnv  i'i>ri. 


find  her  smoking  cigarettes  in  "  The 
Sporting  Duchess"  inspiring  creeps  of 
horror  by  the  vividness  of  the  old  hag 
Zephyrine  in  "  Two  Little  Vagrants," 
and  spreading  terror  in  her  path  as  Queen 


seemed  that  she  was  doomed  to  play  the 
adventuress  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Then  came  "  Mrs.  Jack,"  a  comedy  by 
an  American  woman,  which  called  for  a 
big,    breezy,    matter    of    fact    American 
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AD^LB   RITCHIE,   APPEARING    AS   "MRS.    PINEAPPLE,''   THE    BRIDE,   IN    "a    CHINESE 

HONEYMOON." 


From  her  Ittrst  photogrnf'h  bv  Gilhrrt  &^  Bacoti.  Philadeltftia. 
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OUVE  CELESTE  MOORE,  WHO  IS  THE  LATEST  "  ALAN  A  DALE  **  WITH  THE  BOSTONIANS  IN  "  ROBIN  HOOD." 
Frotn  a  photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Xnv   )'ork. 
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KATIE  BARRY,  WHO  IS  "PI  PI,    THE  COCKNEY  SLAVEY,       CHARLEY     CHERRY,     WHO  IS     LEADING     MAN     WITH 
IN   "a  CHINESE  HONEYMOON."*  HENRIETTA  CROSMAN. 

From  a  photograph  by  Brinhiey,  Glnsg-ow.  From  a  phoffgraPh  by  Conlry,  Boston. 


LONDON 


HUNTLEY    WRIGHT    AS    "  BARRY**    IN    THE 

PRODUCTION  OF   "A  COUNTRY  GIRL.*' 
From  a  photograph  by  Ellis  «5r»  Watery,  London. 


FRED    WRIGHT,    JR.,    WHO    IS 
LONDON   PRODUCTION   OP   * 


PETTIFER"    IN    THE 
THE   TOREADOR." 


Front    a    Photograph    by  the    London   Stereoscopic   Co, 
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SUSAN  DRAKE,    FORMERLY   OF   "  FLORODORA,"   TO   APPEAR   IN    "THE   SILVER    SLIPPER.* 
From  hfr  latest  photograph  by  FoUy^  Xew  }'orK-. 


woman  to  play  it.  Tlie  main  idea  is 
delightfully  promising.  A  wife  who  has 
not  lived  with  her  husband  for  years  sud- 
denly finds  herself  a  widow  and  the  4ieir 
to  all  his  wealth.  The  situation  has  abun- 
dant possibilities,  and  if  (Jrace  Furniss, 
the  dramatist,  has  not  always  made  the 
best  selection,  it  may  be  answered  that  she 


did  not  set  out  to  write  the  great  American 
play,  which  very  likely  would  not  prove  a 
box  office  winner  did  it  ever  come  to  per- 
formance. 

The    foils    to    Mrs,    Jack    are    Jack's 
brother  and  sister,  beside  whom  the  erst- 
while adventuress  appears  as  an  angel  of 
light.     Miss  Fischer  is  wji^lly  admirable 
Digitized  by  V:iOOQIC 


EVELYN    MILLARD,    LEADING    WOMAN    WITH    GEORGE    ALEXANDER    IN    THE    LONDON    PRO- 
DUCTION  OP   "PAOLO    AND   FRANCESCA." 


Front  her  latest  photograph  by  Ellis  <5r*   ll'nlery,  London. 
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as  the  widow,  because  the  part  ponnits  her 
to  be  her  own  rollicking  self,  and  an 
audience  usually  enjoys  a  role  which  the 
artist  enjoys  playing.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Jack  marries  again,  and,  as  it  happens. 


bird,''  and  the  answer  you  are  most  likely 
to  get  is :  "  Oh,  fairly  good,  but  you  ought 
to  see  that  scene  with  the  organ  grinder. 
It's  great." 

As  the   American  playgoing  public  is 


PIETRO   MASCAGNI,   THE  COMPOSER     OP       CAVALLERIA   RUSTICANA,"   NOW   ON    A   TOl'R   OP   THE 

UNITED  STATES   AS   A   CONDUCTOR   OF   HIS   OWN   OPERAS. 

From  a  thoivgraph  by  Guigoni  <Sr*  Bossi,  Mihin. 


William   Harcourt,    Miss    Fischer's    hus- 
band in  real  life,  is  the  happy  man. 


JOHN    DREW  S    LATEST. 

Ask  for  an  opinion  on  John  Drew's  new 
play,  "The  Mummy  and  the  ITumming- 


now  constituted,  such  comment  on  a  piece 
is  far  more  likely  to  insure  it  big  audiences 
for  an  extended  period  than  the  more 
unreservedly  eulogistic.  "  Very  fine.  Go 
and  see  it."  Such  reports  as  the  latter 
were  circulated   about  "  The   Second    in 
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Command  "  last  season,  but  while  the  pro- 
duction was  an  artistic  hit^  it  was  far  from 
taming  in  at  the  box  office  the  money  it 
should  have  drawn.  The  American  people 
— or  at  any  rate  the  theatergoers  of  New 
York — ^want  novelty;  not  novelty  in  plot, 
necessarily,  but  some  one  feature  in  the 
presentation  that  will  stand  out  from  all 
the  rest  and  serve  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  anticipation. 

As  a  piece  of  dramatic  construction, 
"  The  Mummy  and  the  Hummingbird  "  is 
erected  on  a  foimdation  of  wild  improb- 
ability, and  soldered  together  with  the 
mortar  of  wonderful  coincidences.  The 
mummy  is  Lord  Lumley  (John  Drew), 
who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  scientific  in- 
vestigations that  he  forgets  his  wife's 
birthday.  The  hummingbird  is  the 
Adonis-like  Italian  D'Orelli  (Guy  Stand- 
ing), who  tries  to  induce  milord's  neglect- 
ed spouse  (Margaret  Dale)  to  nm  away 
with  him.  The  organ  grinder  is  another 
Italian,  Giuseppe  (Lionel  Barrymore), 
who  has  come  from  London  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  the  villain  that  robbed 
him  of  his  sweetheart  and  then  cast  her 
aside  to  die.  The  reader  does  not  need  to 
be  told  that  said  villain  is  D^Orelli,  but 
what  he  would  enjoy  seeing  is  the  scene 
wherein  Lumley,  having  invited  the  organ 
grinder  in  to  dine  with  him,  makes  him 
tell  his  story  without  words,  as  neither 
understands  the  language  of  the  other. 

Young  Barrymore,  who  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Maurice  Barrymore  and  the 
brother  of  Ethel  Barrymore,  proves  him 
self  a  worthy  member  of  so  talented  a 
family.  In  this,  his  first  big  opportunity, 
he  "  makes  good,"  as  the  players  phrase  it, 
as  much  by  what  he  refrains  from  doing 
as  by  what  he  does.  Most  young  actors 
would  have  found  it  imx>08sible  to  sim- 
ulate the  stolid  stupidity  of  this  humble 
son  of  Italy.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  race,  they  would  have 
overloaded  ^e  characterization  with  ges- 
tures and  by  play  that  would  have  made  it 
quite  untrue  to  the  type  it  was  designed 
to  depict. 

Although  Mr.  Barrymore  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  performance,  John  Drew  is  well 
fitted  with  his  part.  He  shows  a  particu- 
larly happy  grasp  of  it  in  the  last  act, 
where  he  has  awakened  to  what  is  going 
on  between  his  wife  and  D^Orelli  and  has 
the  villain  completely  at  his  mercy.  The 
interest  in  these  final  scenes  is  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  recurrence  to  the  panto- 
mime effects  of  the  first  act,  now  sur- 
charged with  new  and  momentous  mean- 
ing, amounts  to  a  happy  stroke  of  genius 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  Isaac  Hender- 
10  M 


son.  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  American  resi- 
dent in  London,  in  this  resi)ect  resembling 
Eichard  Ganthony,  author  of  last  season's 
hit,  "  A  Message  from  Mars." 


MUSICAL  COMEDY  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 

What  enterprising  manager  will  acquire 
the  right  to  all  the  song  hits  of  the  past 
few  months  and  incorporate  them  into  a 
single  musical  comedy  ?  He  might  attain 
wealth  past  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Imag- 
ine being  able  to  hear  "Nancy  Brown," 
"  Mary  Green,"  "  Blooming  Lize,"  "  Dear 
Old  Smnmertime."  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  for  the  one  price  of  admission !  It 
would  certainly  be  no  more  difficult  to  con- 
coct a  story  that  would  carry  all  these 
"gems"  than  it  is  now  for  the  average 
playgoer  to  understand  the  so  called  plot 
that  offers  but  a  single  one  of  them. 

Such  a  vaudeville  farce  could  not  be 
more  chaotic  than  "  The  Rogers  Brothers 
in  Harvard."  And  yet  this  fifth  offering 
of  John  J.  McNally,  with  the  two  little 
variety  players  as  chief  exponents,  draws 
as  packed  houses  as  did  their  incursion 
into  Wall  Street,  the  most  coherent  and 
reasonable  of  the  series.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  girls,  the  gowns  they  wear, 
and  the  stage  manager's  disposition  of  the 
combination,  that  form  the  strongest  draw- 
ing card.  A  number  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  act,  introducing  the  daisy  chain,  is 
as  pretty  as  anything  ever  seen  across  the 
footlights.  "Reuben  and  His  Maid"  is 
growing  rather  attenuated.  In  the  com- 
poser's anxiety  to  make  each  year's  air  as 
catchy  as  the  last,  he  dares  depart  only 
slightly  from  familiar  forms.  The  result- 
ant melody  seems  like  some  uncanny 
thing,  suspended  between  birth  and  ban- 
ishment, and  badly  in  need  of  a  good 
square  meal. 

Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
"  Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  a  song  and  dance 
concoction  which  George  W.  Lederer  has 
not  attempted  to  define,  merely  "  begging 
to  present"  it.  There  are  many  tedious 
moments,  but  an  unwontedly  liberal  sup- 
ply of  pretty  girls,  and  a  septet  for  the 
latter  which,  together  with  a  novel  first 
act  finale,  has  already  assured  the  piece  a 
lengthy  career.  Marie  Cahill  is  Sally,  and 
even  the  inanity  of  some  of  the  things  she 
is  called  on  to  do  cannot  detract  from  a 
certain  natural  refinement  in  her  work, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  her  chief 
charms. 

While  new  light  musical  ventures  are 
claiming  the  attention  of  New  Yorkers, 
"A  Chinese  Honeymoon,"  a  hold  over 
from  last  spring,  continues  to  crowd  the 
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Casino  as  it  was  filled  only  during  the 
"Florodora"  reign,  Adele  Ritchie,  the 
Mrs.  Pineapple  of  the  cast,  first  came  into 
prominence  nine  years  ago,  while  appear- 
ing with  Marie  Tempest  in  "  The  Al- 
gerian," an  opera  to  which  Reginald  de 
Koven  had  written  the  music.  The  prima 
donna  heing  ill.  Miss  Ritchie  took  her 
place,  and  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the 
public  that  it  was  not  long  before  she  was 
regularly  filling  the  leading  role.  She  is  a 
Philadelphia  Quakeress,  was  educated  in 
a  convent,  and  her  first  appearance  was  in 
a  very  small  part  with  "  The  Isle  of  Cham- 
pagne," in  which  her  present  stage  hus- 
band, Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  made  his 
great  hit  as  a  star. 

The  biggest  hit  in  "  A  Chinese  Honey- 
moon "  is  the  smallest  person  in  it — Katie 
Barry,  who  does  the  English  slavey.  Ft  Fi. 
She  is  an  Englishwoman  who  has  been  on 
the  stage  all  her  life.  She  was  playing  in 
"The  Gay  Grisette"  on  the  other  side 
last  spring  when  the  opportunity  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  create  Ft  Fi  in  the  States 
offered.  Miss  Barry  did  not  spring  at  it, 
for  she  does  not  like  the  sea.  She  was 
over  here  about  eleven  years  ago  with 
Florence  St.  John  in  "  Faust  Up  To  Date," 
as  Siehel,  Later  she  came  again,  with 
Seymour  Hicks  and  EUaline  Terriss  in 
"Cinderella,"  impersonating  the  small 
part,  Dandini.  After  that,  in  her  own 
land,  she  played  the  title  role  in  "The 
Lady  Slavey,"  done  here  by  Virginia  Earl. 

It  was  Louie  Freear's  hit  in  "  The  Girl 
from  Paris "  with  "  Sister  Mary  Jane's 
Top  Note  "  that  suggested  a  different  line 
of  parts  to  Miss  Barry.  A  touring  com- 
pany was  to  be  sent  out  with  "  The  Girl 
from  Paris"  and  she  asked  for  the  role. 
As  she  had  never  done  character  work  be- 
fore, the  management  hesitated  about 
making  the  experiment,  but  finally  gave 
her  the  chance  to  try,  and  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  she  has  remained  in  that 
line  ever  since. 

Off  the  stage  Miss  Barry  is  a  pleasant 
looking  young  woman,  with  little  to  sug- 
gest the  creature  in  blue  bloomers  who 
turns  hand  springs  every  night  on  the 
Casino  stage.  Of  course  she  is  gratified  at 
her  success,  but  confesses  to  being  tired  of 
the  work. 

"Just  think,"  she  says,  "I  have  been 
playing  ever  since  I  was  a  baby  in  arms." 

Our  portraits  of  Huntley  and  Fred 
Wright,  Jr.,  show  two  brothers  who  figure 
prominently  in  the  London  productions  of 
musical  comedies,  Fred,  Jr.,  is  Peiiifer, 
the  animal  man  in  "  The  Toreador,"  and 
was  Lord  Coodle  in  "  A  Runaway  Girl." 
Huntley  created  on  the  other  side  the  two 


comic  Chinamen  in  "  The  Geisha "  and 
"San  Toy,"  played  here  by  James  T. 
Powers.  His  Barry  in  "  A  Country  Girl " 
— done  in  New  York  by  William  Norris — 
is  a  very  clever  performance.  Lion^ 
Monckton,  by  the  way,  who  wrote  the 
music  for  "A  Country  Girl,"  is  a  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Monckton,  and  his  mother  was  an 
actress. 


THREE   ENGLISH    WEAKLINGS. 

Charles  Frohman's  first  venture  of  the 
new  season  was  made  with  "  The  New 
Clown,"  a  farce  that  had  sonie  measure  of 
success  in  London  last  year,  but  whose 
career  in  the  States  was  limited  to  a 
very  few  weeks.  The  premises  of  the 
piece  are  absurd  in  conception  and  bun- 
gling in  execution.  A  man  pushes  his 
friend  from  a  window  into  the  river,  and 
believes  that  he  has  been  drowned,  con- 
fusing him  with  a  dog  of  the  same  name — 
Jack.  To  escape  the  police  he  takes  the 
place  of  a  clown  in  a  circus,  and  some  of 
his  adventures  here  are  worth  seeing,  but 
the  whole  scheme,  as  will  be  apparent,  is 
preposterous,  even  for  farce. 

Robert  Marshall,  the  British  army  cap- 
tain who  wrote  the  charming  "Royal 
Family  "  and  the  clever  "  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,"  has  not  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation by  making  a  new  version  of  "  The 
Ladies'  Battle,"  from  the  French  of  Scribe 
and  Legouv6.  "There's  Many  a  Slip*' 
followed  "The  New  Clown"  at  the  Gar- 
rick,  and  did  not  do  so  well  as  that  luckless 
farce,  in  spite  of  a  fine  cast,  including 
Jessie  Millward,  Sydney  Herbert,  and  Leo 
Ditrichstein.  This  play  also  served  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  American  debut  of  the 
British  earl.  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  figured  on 
the  bills  as  James  Erskine. 

The  following  night,  another  English 
piece  flashed  in  the  pan  at  the  Garden 
Theater—"  Aunt  Jeannie,"  by  E.  F.  Ben- 
son, author  of  "  Dodo."  Th^  play  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  to  New  York 
for  her  second  season,  and  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  "  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  in  its 
morals  and  an  Oscar  Wilde  compote  in 
epigrams.  But  as  the  thing  was  far  be- 
hind its  models  in  both  respects,  it  seemed 
on  the  one  hand  extremely  improbable  and 
on  the  other  frightfully  talky.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  was  overheard  to  re- 
mark, "If  it  started  as  well  as  it  ended,  and 
kept  on  improving  as  it  did,  it  might  be 
worth  seeing."  However,  people  are  not 
paying  their  way  into  the  theater  to  wit- 
ness a  playwright's  maneuvers  in  leading 
strings,  and  even  the  sterling  art  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  cotdd  not  save  "  Aunt  Jeannie  " 
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from  the  shelf.    Fortunately  for  her,  she 
was  not  dei)endent  on  the  one  novelty. 


THE   REIGN   OP   "  ROBIN   UOOD." 

The  "famous  original  Bostoniana" 
have  at  last  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Despairing  of  getting  hold  of  another  real 
success,  they  have  announced  a  "  magnif- 
icent revival"  of  "Robin  Hood,"  which 
was  first  produced  in  1890.  Of  late  years 
they  have  given  the  favorite  in  a  sort  of 
apologetic  manner.  Now  they  are  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  their  courage.  Al- 
though there  are  only  four  of  the  "  origi- 
nals" left— Bamabee,  McDonald,  Froth- 
ingham,  and  Josephine  Bartlett — and 
there  is  nothing  particularly  "magnifi- 
cent" about  either  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  or  the  new  scenery  that  has 
been  provided,  the  old  familiar  airs  exert 
a  drawing  power  all  their  own,  and  the  big 
Academy  of  Music  was  crowded  during 
the  month  as  it  has  not  been  filled  for 
many  a  night  during  the  regime  of  farm- 
yard twaddle  that  seems  to  have  a  lien  on 
the  former  home  of  melody. 

The  company  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  the 
poorest  that  has  ever  given  the  piece,  but  in 
Grace  Van  Studdiford  they  have  the  best 
Maid  Mai-ian  in  the  whole  list  of  them. 
She  sings  like  a  bird,  and  infuses  dash  and 
life  into  the  whole  performance.  The  new 
Alan  a  Dale,  Olive  Celeste  Moore,  is  a 
graduate  from  a  Brooklyn  church  choir; 
so  is  Weeden,  who  alternates  Bohin  Hood 
with  Harold  Gordon,  from  the  Castle 
Square  forces.  Allen  C.  Hinckley,  the 
WiU  Scarlet^  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  new  School  of  Opera. 


and  Rupert  Hughes,  and  courageously 
labeled  "Tommy  Rot."  The  name  was 
not  fixed  on  until  after  long  deliberation 
and  the  discarding  of  the  more  respectable, 
if  less  startling.  "Understudy."  Those 
who  have  heard  the  music  at  rehearsals  re- 
port it  to  be  of  the  catchy  sort,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  second  attrac- 
tion is  by  Clifton  Crawford,  author  of 
"  Nancy  Brown,"  would  indicate  that  how- 
ever insistent  Mrs.  Osborn  may  be  as  re- 
gards the  proper  dress  for  the  body,  she 
is  going  to  provide  the  ear  with  that  which 
it  most  craves.  Among  those  engaged  ifi 
the  company  is  Alfred  Hickman,  who  is 
tired  of  being  referred  to  as  the  original 
Little  Billet  in  "Trilby,"  and  Blanche 
Ring,  who  is  said  to  have  kept  the  song 
"  In  the  Dear  Old  Summertime  "  hid  away 
in  her  trunk  for  years,  in  despair  of  get- 
ting anybody  to  let  her  sing  it  until  her 
chance  came  in  "  The  Defender "  last 
spring. 


FOR   FASHION   AND  FUN. 

A  unique  experiment  will  be  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes  stage  when  these  lines  are 
read.  A  New  York  woman  who  has  gained 
reputation  by  making  the  gowns  for  many 
well  known  American  actresses  decided 
that  there  was  money  in  labeling  a  theater 
"smart."  So  she  has  taken  the  tiny 
Berkeley  Lyceum,  had  its  interior  done 
over,  and  the  whole  rechristened  "  Mrs. 
Osbom's  Play  House."  The  prices  for 
seats  are  two  dollars  and  a  half;  the  per- 
formance is  not  to  begin  until  nine 
o^clook,  and  the  interval  between  the  acts 
will  be  utilized  as  a  sort  of  social  function. 
Every  one  is  expected  to  come  in  evening 
dre^  but  Thursday  has  been  set  apart  as 
"subscription"  or  extra  "smart"  night. 

The  entertainment  to  be  provided  amid 
these  swell  surroundings  is  a  musical 
comedy  by  two  Americans,  Messrs.  Waters 


"  CAPTAIN   MOLLY  '    PUT  TO  FLIGHT. 

The  Manhattan  Theater  threw  open  its 
doors  on  September  8  for  its  second  season 
under  the  Fiske  management,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  up  to  its  reputation  of  hav- 
ing the  neatest  programs  and  the  poorest 
plays  in  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  "  Captain 
Molly  "  was  by  a  good  deal  the  worst  yet. 
Written  by  George  C.  Hazelton,  who 
struck  luck  and  Henrietta  Crosman  with 
his  "  Mistress  Nell,"  it  purported  to  set 
forth  the  love  affairs  of  Molly  Pitcher,  the 
heroine  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  What 
it  did  do  was  to  make  the  judicious  grieve 
over  the  fact  that  such  a  crude  attempt 
should  be  labeled  "American  comedy." 
To  be  sure,  Elizabeth  Tyree  did  what  was 
possible  with  an  impossible  heroine,  but 
nothing  could  save  such  balderdash. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Hazelton's  grade 
of  hiunor:  A  soldier  says  to  Molly,  "If 
you  were  my  wife,  I'd  give  you  poison," 
to  which  Molly  promptly  retorts,  "And 
if  you  were  my  husband,  Fd  take  it"  In 
the  last  act  the  lover,  supposed  to  be  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle,  arranges  with  some 
yokels  to  carry  him  into  the  inn  on  a  bier 
covered  by  the  American  flag,  and  after 
listening  to  Molly^s  lamentations,  which 
include  a  confession  of  her  love  for  him,  he 
rises  up  like  a  Jack  in  the  box  and  an- 
nounces that  it's  only  a  joke.  And  this  in 
a  house  which  proudly  declares  that  it  is 
"  the  primary  aim  of  its  management  to 
make  it  a  home  for  the  artistic  drama  "  1 
No  wonder  that  the  piece  lived  but  three 
weeks,  affording  Minnie  Dupree  a  chance 
to  get  a  metropolitan  hearing  for  "  A- Rose 
o'  Plymouth  Town." 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

James  Blake  comes  to  New  York  to  transact  some  important  Wall  Street  operations  for  his  friend 
John  Burt,  whose  Cdifomia  mining  interests  have  netted  him  millions ;  and  also  to  leam  the  whereabouts 
of  John's  boyhood  sweetheart,  Miss  Jessie  Garden,  and  to  ascertain  if  Arthur  Morris  is  living.  For  when, 
some  years  before,  John  Burt  fled  from  his  New  England  home,  Morris  was  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  stricken  down  by  John's  hand  for  making  an  insalting  remark  about  Jessie. 

Blake  finds  that  Arthur  Morris  is  alive,  and  tiiat  he  has  become  a  power  in  the  worid  of  finance.  He 
cultivates  Morris*  acquaintance,  and  the  latter,  while  in  his  cups,  confides  in  him  that  he  is  engaged  to 
Jessie  Garden,  and  that  her  father  has  lost  his  fortune  and  become  in  a  measure  dependent  on  him. 
Blake  carries  this  news  to  John  Burt^  who  thereupon  comes  to  New  York. 


XXI. 

AFTEK  an  absence  of  two  years  Jessie 
Garden  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  home  coming.  Her  studies  in  Berlin 
were  ended,  and  Professor  Reidesel  de- 
parted from  his  established  rule  and 
openly  praised  her  work.  Charmed  by  her 
beauty,  the  famous  Steinbach  craved  and 
obtained  permission  to  paint  her  por- 
trait, which  he  presented  to  her  on  behalf 
of  her  tutors  and  fellow  students.  General 
Garden  was  a  proud  and  happy  father 
when  he  received  the  portrait,  and  gave  it 
the  place  of  honor  in  his  drawingroonL 

Jessie  had  bidden  her  kind  instructors 
and  friends  adieu,  and  was  about  leaving 
Berlin  for  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  when  she 
received  a  cablegram  from  General  Gar- 
den requesting  her  to  return  home  at  once. 
The  message  was  so  worded  that  Jessie 
was  mystified,  but  not  alarmed. 

After  a  stormy  voyage  the  liner  steamed 
into  Boston  harbor,  and  General  Garden 
clasped  his  daughter  in  his  arms.  At 
first  glance  she  hardly  recognized  him. 
His  face  was  drawn,  and  the  dark  hair 
and  beard  had  turned  to  silver  gray. 

"  You  will  be  brave,  my  pet,"  he  said, 
his  voice  choked  with  emotion*  **  I  have 
sad  news  for  you,  Jessie." 

"  There  can  be  no  very  sad  news,  papa 
dear,  so  long  as  you  are  alive,"  said  Jessie. 
With  a  woman's  intuition  she  guessed  the 
truth.  Like  a  flash  the  interview  in  the 
old  grape  arbor  came  back  to  her. 

"I  am  ruined,  Jessie.  My  bank  has 
failed,  and  my  fortune  is  swept  away. 
That  is  not  all.     Our  old  home  is  in  the 
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hands  of  creditors,  and  I  am  a  bankrupt 
— a  bankrupt  at  the  age  of  fifty." 

Jessie  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  I  am  distressed  on  your  account^  papa 
dear,  but  you  must  not  worry  in  the  least 
,over  me.  I  have  money,  papa;  lots  and 
lots  of  money.  I  have  saved  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars  out  of  my  allowance. 
We  shall  get  along  famously.  I  can  more 
than  earn  my  own  living,  and  I  shall  see 
that  you  grow  young  again  and  regain 
all  that  you  have  lost." 

A  new  light  came  into  General  Garden's 
eyes  as  he  listened  to  these  brave  words. 
That  evening,  in  the  modest  apartments 
he  had  rented,  General  Garden  told  Jessie 
the  story  of  his  downfalL  The  unex- 
pected depreciation  of  a  certain  stock, 
coupled  with  heavy  demands  on  his  bank, 
had  forced  him  to  the  wall.  Randolph 
Morris  was  his  principal  creditor,  and  ne- 
gotiations were  then  in  progress  by  which 
he  hoped  to  transfer  his  L.  &  O.  stock  to 
Mr.  Morris  in  consideration  of  a  loan 
which  would  enable  him  to  settle  with  his 
minor  creditors. 

"  If  Mr.  Morris  refuses  to  extend  this 
accommodation,  I  shall  be  in  lasting  dis- 
grace," faltered  General  Garden.  "Your 
Aunt  Helen  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
Bishop,  have  large  simis  deposited  with 
me.  Many  of  my  personal  friends  and 
old  army  comrades  have  trusted  me  with 
every  dollar  they  possessed.  If  Mr. 
Morris  consents  to  make  this  loan  I  can 
meet  these  obligations,  face  the  world,  and 
begin  the  fight  anew.  Arthur  Morris  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  matter 
has  been  placed  in  his  hands.    I  regret 
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this  exceedingly.  Arthur  Morris  seems 
to  have  conceived  a  dislike  for  me,  and 
while  he  has  not  rejected  my  proposition 
he  treats  me  coldly.  We  will  talk  no 
more  of  it,  Jessie,  my  pet.  Let  ns  hope 
for  the  best." 

Jessie  Garden  had  listened  quietly. 
Until  that  day  she  had  given  little 
thought  to  the  problem  which  ever  con- 
fronts the  great  mass  of  mankind — how 
shall  We  live,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed?  She  knew,  or  at 
least  thought  she  knew,  what  poverty 
meant — ^for  others — but  it  never  had  oc- 
curred to  her  that  a  day  could  come  when 
the  springs  of  affluence  would  run  dry. 

She  looked  at  her  father's  pale  and  anx- 
ious face,  and  saw  him  run  his  hand  nerv- 
ously through  his  whitened  locks.  The 
little  room  in  which  they  sat  looked  m^an 
and  want  haunted.  The  faded  carpet, 
the  cheap  wall  paper,  the  tawdry  decora- 
tions, the  low  and  marred  ceiling,  the 
wailing  of  a  sick  child  through  the  thin 
partition,  the  odor  of  a  kitchen,  the 
rumble  of  traffic  over  a  cobblestone  pave- 
ment— surely  this  was  a  dream  from 
which  she  would  awaken  to  £nd  herself  in 
the  stately  mansion  on  the  great  boule- 
vard. 

The  dear  old  home  was  as  vivid  to  her 
as  on  the  day  she  left  for  Europe.  She 
could  see  her  room  looking  out  on  the 
Charles  River;  the  climbing  ivy  softly 
seeking  an  entrance,  the  green  lawns  with 
their  fountains,  the  gentle  voices  of  the 
old  servants  who  loved  and  i>etted  her,  the 
^reat  brown  eyes  of  the  horses  as  they 
lifted  their  heads  when  she  entered  their 
stables,  the  quaint  homestead  with  its  ' 
hallowed  recollections  of  three  genera- 
tions, the  fashionable  calm  of  an  exclusive 
neighborhood — surely  these  had  not  gone 
from  her  forever. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  dream.  At  the  sound 
of  the  name  of  Arthur  Morris  the  past 
and  the  present  stood  before  her  in  vivid 
colors.  She  must  be  brave ;  she  would  be 
brave.  She  realized  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  girl;  she  was  a  woman,  and 
would  play  a  woman's  part  But  how? 
She  thought  of  Morris  and  shuddered. 

With  that  superb  insight  which  nature 
gives  to  woman,  the  plot  devised  by  Arthur 
Morris  lay  bare  before  her  eyes.  Her 
father  was  immeshed  in  the  net  which  had 
been  set  for  her.  To  release  him  must  she 
be  caught  in  the  toils? 

The  gentle  doe  at  bay  will  fight.  The 
most  docile  of  God's  creatures  arouses  at 
times  to  resist  the  hand  of  cruelty.  The 
dormant  faculties  of  defense  which  are 
planted  in  every  woman's  heart  spring  on 


guard  when  the  gentler  traits  are  trampled 
underfoot,  and  when  those  she  loves  are 
threatened. 

Self  defense  is  the  heritage  which  has 
come  to  a  woman  with  a  civilization  which 
has  crowned  her  with  an  equality  in  lov- 
ing and  in  being  loved.  No  longer  a 
slave,  she  has  developed  the  weapons  of  de- 
fense and  acquired  a  skill  in  using  them. 
Should  woman  surrender  her  powers  of 
resistance,  or  again  tamely  yield  to  man's 
duplicity,  injustice,  and  usurpation, 
slavery  will  again  be  her  portion  and  love 
will  cease  to  exist. 

The  Bishops  had  purchased  a  residence 
in  New  York,  and  there  was  waiting  for 
Jessie  a  letter  from  her  aunt  cordially  in- 
viting her  to  spend  April  and  May  with 
them  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  be  their 
guest  in  Hingham  during  the  summer. 

"  Your  uncle  Thomas  and  myself  shall 
be  delighted  if  you  make  our  home  yours 
until  General  Garden  has  settled  his  af- 
fairs," wrote  her  aunt.  "I  have  written 
your  father,  and  he  gladly  gives  his  con- 
sent, though  I  know  it  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  him.  You  will  like  New  York,  and 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself." 

General  Garden  had  advised  her  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  but  Jessie  had  at 
first  declared  that  her  place  was  with  him, 
and  would  not  listen  to  his  arguments. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  accept- 
ing Aunt  Helen's  invitation,"  she  said 
when  General  Garden  paused.  "You 
must  not  think  me  undutif  ul,  papa,  but  I 
have  decided  to  go  to  New  York  for  a 
few  weeks  at  least.  I  believe  I  can  sell 
some  of  my  sketches  and  paintings  there, 
and — and — ^well,  I  think  it  best  to  go." 

"  You  are  a  wise  little  girl,  Jessie,"  said 
General  Garden.  "I  shall  be  in  New 
York  nearly  as  much  as  in  Boston,  and 
you  will  be  much  happier  there." 

A  week  later  Jessie  was  fondly  greeted 
by  her  aunt.  Her  charming  cousin,  Edith 
Hancock,  was  also  a  visitor  in  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  mansion.  Thomas  Bishop  be- 
longed to  an  old  New  York  family,  and 
was  proud  to  introduce  his  beautiful 
nieces  to  the  exclusive  society  circles  in 
which  the  Bishops  had  been  welcomed. 
He  would  not  listen  to  Jessie's  plan  of 
selling  her  pictures,  and  in  the  maze  of 
receptions,  balls,  and  theater  parties 
which  followed  her  arrival  Jessie  post- 
poned that  doubtful  project. 

It  was  at  the  Gregier  reception  that  she 
again  met  Arthur  Morris.  Edith  had  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  and  Jessie  went 
under  the  escort  of  her  cousin,  "Bert" 
Hancock — Edith's  brother — ^who  had  al- 
ready  established    his    standing    in    the 
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legal  profeesion,  and  was  marked  for  po- 
litical honors. 

Not  until  the  hostess  had  pronounced 
Jessie's  name  in  presenting  Arthur 
Morris  did  that  dazed  young  millionaire 
fully  recognize  her.  He  had  thought  her 
interesting  in  Hingham^  and  fascinating 
in  Berlin,  even  though  gowned  in  the 
quiet  habit  of  a  student,  but  not  until 
^at  night  had  the  matchless  beauty  of 
Jessie  Garden  been  set  in  a  frame  which 
did  it  justice.  Her  ball  gown  was  of  soft 
white  silk,  and  around  her  neck  were  the 
famous  Hancock  pearls,  once  worn  by 
her  mother,  and  by  her  grandmother  be- 
fore her. 

The  superb  mass  of  dark  brown  hair 
lay  in  glossy  folds  above  the  perfect  brow. 
The  dark  eyes  glowed  with  that  beauty 
which  comes  from  a  cultured  mind.  The 
clinging  fabric  revealed  the  slender,  grace- 
ful, and  rounded  outlines  of  virile  youth 
— no  longer  the  broken  curves  of  spring, 
but  the  symmetry  of  nascent  summer. 

Jessie  looked  with  a  quiet  smile  into  the 
bewildered  face  of  Arthur  Morris.  For 
a  moment  he  was  imable  to  speak,  and 
gazed  blankly,  first  at  Jessie  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Cregier. 

"  Really — why,  really — why — why,  don't 
you  know,  Mrs.  Cregier,  Miss  Garden  and 
I  have  met  before  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  In 
fact — why,  in  fact,  we  are  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  are  we  not.  Miss  Garden  ? " 

"  I  recall  having  met  Mr.  Morris,"  said 
Jessie,  addressing  her  hostess. 

"I  am  always  making  the  stupid 
blundei*  of  introducing  old  friends," 
laughed  Mrs.  Gregier.  At  that  moment 
her  daughter  announced  arriving  guests, 
and,  smilingly  excusing  herself,  Mrs. 
Gregier  turned  to  greet  the  newcomers. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  Jessie  Gar- 
den. Before  her  stood  the  one  being  in 
all  the  world  whom  she  hated.  Why  had 
fate  thrown  him  as  a  reptile  across  her 
path?  She  longed  to  crush  the  serpent's 
head  with  her  tiny  heel,  yet  she  knew  that 
the  snake  had  cimning,  and  that  her 
father  was  caught  in  his  coils.  Never 
until  that  moment  did  she  realize  the 
power  of  money  c '  sound  the  fathomless 
depths  of  hatred. 

To  spurn  Arthu  •  Morris,  to  satisfy  her 
pride,  and  to  feec'  her  revenge  was  the 
thought  which  fla  ned  in  her  mind  and 
trembled  on  her  lips.  In  that  moment  it 
required  all  her  self  possession  to  restrain 
this  impulse.  But  the  careworn  face  of 
her  father,  and  the  thought  of  his  humbled 
pride,  came  back  to  her.  She  would  take 
up  his  cause  and  fight  his  battles  with  a 
woman's  weapons. 


"May  I  say  something  to  you.  Miss 
Garden?"  ventured  Morris.  "I've  been 
wishing  to  talk  to  you  for  a  long  time,  or 
rather  write  something,  but — ^but — lefs 
get  out  of  this  crush  so  I  can  explain 
myself." 

Jessie  i)ermitted  Monifi  to  escort  her 
to  a  quite  comer. 

"  I  want  to  apologize  for  what  I  did  in 
Berlin,  or  rather  for  coming  to  Berlin," 
he  began.  "  I  know  I  had  no  right,  after 
you  returned  my  letter,  to  intrude  the  way 
I  did,  but  I  wished  to  see  you  awfully, 
Miss  Garden,  and  was  ass  enough  to  think 
— well,  to  think  you  wouldn't  care.  I 
was  wrong,  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  That  is  not  the  ofiense  for  which  you 
should  crave  forgiveness,"  said  Jessie 
Garden.  Scorn  was  in  her  voice  and  a 
warning  fiash  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 
"Your  intrusion  in  Berlin  was  insolent, 
but  it  was  in  harmony  with  a  greater  af- 
front which  preceded  it  and  one  of  which 
no  gentleman  would  be  guilty.  If  it  has 
passed  out  of  your  recollection,  I  shall  not 
recall  it.  If  you  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  leave  me,  sir  I " 

"  I  have  I  I  have !  "  cried  Morris,  cower- 
ing before  her  indignant  gaze.  "  Pray  be 
seated.  Miss  Garden,  and  listen  to  me." 

"I  should  not  listen  to  you,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"  I  know  the  time  you  mean,  Miss  Gar- 
den." His  face  flushed  a  deeper  red  and 
he  looked  at  her  with  api>ealing  eyes. 
"  You  mean  that  affair  at  the  clambake.  I 
was  intoxicated.  Miss  Garden.  It's  a  hard 
word,  but  I'm  going  to  be  honest  and 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  drank  too 
much  wine,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  said 
or  did  after  I  came  ashore  from  the 
Voltaire.  But  I  couldn't  have  said  any- 
thing against  you,  because,  don't  you 
know — well,  because  I  thought  too  much 
of  you.  I  wanted  to  explain  this  in  Ber- 
lin, but  you  wouldn't  let  me.  If  you'll 
forgive  me  now.  Miss  Garden,  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  never  be  in  that  condition 
again.  If  we  were  alone  I  would  get  on 
my  knees  and  ask  your  pardon,  but  I  can't 
do  it  here,  don't  you  know.  I  am  very, 
very  sorry,  really  I  am.  Miss  Garden,  and 
I  want  to  be  good  friends  with  you." 

She  longed  to  spurn  his  prayers  and  to 
ask  him  to  take  back  the  white  locks  from 
above  her  father's  brow  and  remove  the 
stain  of  his  disgrace.  She  longed  to  de- 
mand of  him  the  return  from  exile  of  the 
man  who  had  resented  his  insults  and 
risked  his  life  and  imi)eriled  his  future  in 
her  defense.  She  realized  that  the  man 
who  had  crushed  her  father  was  now  in 
her  power,  and  felt  that  triumphant  joy 
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which  only  a  woman  can  know.  But  it 
wounded  her  pride  to  think  that  Morris 
dared  aspire  to  her  love.  She  charged  the 
sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make  against 
the  account  of  a  future  revenge. 

'^I  should  not  forgive  you,"  she  said. 
"  When  a  man  who  pretends  to  your  posi- 
tion 80  far  forgets  himself  he  should  first 
seek  and  obtain  his  own  pardon.  He 
should  then  seek  to  redress  all  the  wrongs 
caused  by  his  offense.  Are  you  prepared 
to  do  that,  Mr.  Morris?  " 

*'I  don't  think  I  exactly  understand 
what  you  mean.  Miss  Garden." 

"  I  will  make  myself  plain,"  said  Jessie. 
"  You  attempted  to  murder  a  young  man 
who  resented  your  insults  in  a  public 
place,  and  in  the  encounter  you  were  in- 
jured. For  years  you  have  had  a  standing 
reward  for  the  arrest  of  this  innocent 
man.  Having  reason  to  fear  the  power  of 
your  money  and  influence^  and  preferring' 
not  to  blight  his  career  on  account  of  it, 
he  has  remained  in  exile,  with  an  unjust 
charge  hanging  over  him.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  take  steps  to  absolve  him?  Mr. 
Burt  has  been  the  greater  victim  of  your 
conduct." 

^  But,  my  dear  Miss  Garden,  I  haven't 
l3ie  slightest  notion  of  where  the  fellow  is, 
don't  you  know,"  said  Morris,  with  a 
puzzled  expression.  "Ton  my  word,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  there  ever  was  such 
a  chap.  We  had  a  beastly  row,  in  which 
I  got  shot,  and  all  the  fellows  who  were 
with  me  say  I  started  it,  and  that  the 
pistol  went  off  in  my  own  hand.  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  don't  remember  a  thing 
about  it.  The  governor  offered  the  re- 
ward. I  can  get  him  to  withdraw  it,  and 
put  a  notice  in  some  of  the  papers  that  no 
prosecution  will  be  made.  I  haven't  any- 
thing against  that  chap  Burt,  'pen  my 
word  I  haven't.  He  was  out  of  our  class, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know. 
Miss  Garden.  He  might  be  a.  very  decent 
sort  of  a  fellow,  after  all,  and  it's  diought- 
ful  of  you  to  remind  me  o£  this.  I'll  do 
anything  you  say.  Miss  Garden." 

^  I  suggest  that  you  publicly  announce 
the  withdrawal  of  the  reward,  and  state 
that  he  will  not .  be  prosecuted,"  said 
Jessie,  as  if  the  matter  was  merely  one  of 
abstract  justice.  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
decreed  that  we  be  repeatedly  thrown  into 
each  other's  society,  and  if  you  are  con- 
fident that  I  shall  not  again  be  embar- 
rassed by  your  indiscretions,  I  consent  to 
overlook  the  past." 

"  You  are  very  good ! "  he  exclaimed 
effusively.  "It's  more  than  I  deserve, 
but  you  will  not  regret  it.  Miss  Garden. 
My  governor  and  yours  are  mixed  up  in 


business,  and  it's  a  beastly  shame,  don't 
you  know,  that  we  should  be  at  odds.  By 
the  way,  I'm  awfully  sorry  about  the  gen- 
eral's financial  troubles.  Hope  he  pulls 
out  of  them  all  right,  and  think  he  will. 
I'm  trying  now  to  make  a  deal  which  will 
help  him  out.  And  you're  not  angry  with 
me  now,  are  you  ?  Let's  shake  hands  and 
call  it  square  1 " 

Morris  extended  a  soft  fat  hand,  and 
Jessie,  with  an  inward  shudder,  permitted 
him  to  clasp  hers  for  a  moment.  Her 
cousin  approached  and  claimed  her  for  a 
dance. 

For  weeks  Morris  continued  to  be  pres- 
ent at  most  of  the  social  functions  at- 
tended by  Jessie  Garden.  He  apparently 
so  far  reinstated  himself  in  her  favor  as 
to  be  permitted  to  call  at  the  Bishop  resi- 
dence. His  habits  during  this  period 
were  beyond  reproach,  and  his  friend 
Kingsley  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he 
was  growing  good  looking. 

"You  must  be  in  love,  Gommodore," 
he  declared.  "It's  either  love  or  lithia 
— perhaps  both.  Bacchus  the  slave  of 
Venus  I  By  Jove,  that's  a  great  subject 
for  a  painting!  I  shall  tell  our  artist 
friend  Halloway  the  woful  tale  of  your 
reformation,  and  have  him  make  a  myth- 
ological picture  of  it.  The  merry  god 
under  Venus'  spell  empties  his  wine 
casks,  composes  love  ditties,  and  carries 
his  loved  one's  shawl.  Gome  to  think  of  it, 
Venus  had  no  shawL  However,  Holloway 
can  fiix  that.  By  Jove,  you're  looking  fine, 
old  man  I     Think  I'll  quit  myself." 

Morris  grinned  his  pleasure  and  rev- 
eled in  the  soft  impeachment. 

The  summer  season  was  at  hand,  and 
Jessie  was  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  sojourn  in  Hingham.  Arthur  Morris 
had  been  devoted  in  his  attentions,  and 
Jessie  felt  a  thrilling  wickedness  at  the 
tacit  encouragement  she  had  given  him. 
He  was  her  escort  to  theaters  and  recep- 
tions. She  had  permitted  him  to  monop- 
olize her  company.  Edith  Hancock  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  Jessie  made  of 
her  a  confidant. 

"  I  never  dreamed  I  could  be  so  deceit- 
ful," she  admitted  to  Edith,  who  had 
bluntly  asked  if  she  were  engaged  to 
Morris.  "I  feel  so  wicked  that  I  hardly 
dare  look  papa  in  the  face.  You  know 
papa  really  thinks  I  like  Arthur  Morris, 
and  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  know  he 
is  willing  I  should  marry  him.  It's  hor- 
rible, Edith,  horrible  I " 

The  expression  of  contrition  died  out 
and  the  dark  eyes  flashed  defiantly. 

"I  suppose  I  shotdd  imitate  the  timid 
maiden  of  fiction  and  supinely  submit  to 
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the  scheming  of  a  moneyed  villain  until 
rescued  by  some  adventitious  hero/'  de- 
clared Jessie  bitterly.  "But  it  is  in  no 
sense  likely  that  a  hero  will  come  to  my 
relief,  so  I  must  "wage  my  own  battles.  It 
is  modem,  and  accordingly  unromantic. 
Mr.  Morris  is  holding  his  wealth  as  a 
weapon  over  my  father's  head,  and  in 
their  conunercial  transactions  I  am  rated 
as  having  a  certain  collateral  value.  I  am 
to  fold  my  hands,  close  my  eyes,  and  tac- 
itly assent  to  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
Papa  has  debts,  Mr.  Morris  has  money, 
and  I  am  alleged  to  have  beauty.  I  pro- 
pose to  use  the  one  weapon  in  my  pos- 
session, and,  if  possible,  save  my  father 
from  the  clutches  of  that  villain.  I  hate 
money.  I  hate  Arthur  Morris,  and  I  in- 
tend to  punish  him  for  his  insolence. 
Were  it  not  for  his  wealth  and  papa's  em- 
barrassment he  would  not  dare  speak  to 
me.  He  has  deceived  and  swindled  us. 
He  holds  possession  of  our  home,  has 
smirched  our  good  name,  and  now  I  am 
to  be  thrown  in  to  make  full  the  measure 
of  his  profit.  And  he  really  thinks  I 
should  be  delighted  with  the  bargain!  It 
makes  me  mad  to  think  of  it  I  I  long  to 
crush  him.  This  is  my  romance,  Edith, 
but  I  do  not  intend  it  shall  be  a  tragedy. 
You  are  the  one  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  can  tell  my  troubles,  or  from 
whom  I  can  seek  sympathy." 

Edith  kissed  away  the  two  mad  little 
tears  which  glistened  in  Jessie's  eyes. 

That  evening  Arthur  Morris  called  on 
Jessie  Garden.  Of  her  favorable  answer 
to  his  suit  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
He  had  carefully  rehearsed  his  avowal. 
After  critically  reviewing  his  campaign 
since  quitting  Paris  he  decided  that  he 
had  made  no  mistakes. 

"  It  has  worked  out  like  the  moves  on 
a  chessboard,  and  I  have  captured  this 
queen,"  he  mused  triumphantly  on  his 
way  to  the  Bishop  residence.  "  She 
wouldn't  listen  to  me  so  long  as  old  Car- 
den  had  money,  and  the  governor  took 
that  away  from  him.  That  crippled  her 
fight.  Money's  the  thing.  Love  is  all' 
right  in  its  place,  but  money  pays  the  bills. 
I  own  the  fastest  horse  on  the  track,  the 
swiftest  yacht  on  the  Hudson,  and  now  I 
want  to  have  the  prettiest  bride  in  New 
York.  She's  a  bit  high  spirited  just  now, 
but  she  will  wear  well.  By  Jove,  I'm 
almost  in  love!"  And  to  the  extent  of 
his  selfish,  material  nature  he  was. 

He  made  his  declaration  confidently, 
but  with  more  of  feeling  than  Jessie 
thought  him  capable.  For  one  instant  she 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  thought  to  end 
a  scene  which  was  distasteful  by  a  posi- 


tive refusal  of  his  suit.  But  only  for  an 
instant  did  she  hesitate  to  assimie  the 
part  upon  which  she  determined. 

"Mr.  Morris,"  she  said  with  an  earn- 
estness which  almost  tricked  herself,  "I 
owe  a  duty  to  my  father  which  I  cannot 
forego.  He  is  alone  and  in  trouble,  and  I 
cannot  leave  him.  You  know  little  of 
the  pride  of  the  Gardens  if  you  imagine 
that  the  daughter  of  General  Marshall 
Garden  will  give  her  hand  in  marriage  so 
long  as  the  shadow  of  bankruptcy  hangs 
over  his  name." 

"But,  Jessie,"  interposed  Morris 
eagerly,  "  that  can  all  be  fixed,  don't  you 
know.  Your  father  is  not  really  ba^- 
rupt,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
know.  He  has  assets,  stocks,  and  securi- 
ties which  will  more  than  meet  all  claims 
against  him.  That  can  all  be  arranged. 
Don't  you  worry  your  pretty  head  about 
business  affairs,  but  leave  them  to  the 
men." 

"That  is  what  my  father  says,"  said 
Jessie  demurely,  but  with  a  growing  in- 
dignation. "  Still,  I  know  he  is  in  trouble, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  marriage  until  lie 
no  longer  fears  to  look  any  man  in  the 
face.  I  know  little  of  business  affairs,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  is  in  debt.  He  is  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  all  of 
his  obligations,  and  talks  gaily  of  sending 
me  to  Paris  to  complete  my  studies,  but  I 
fear  his  hopes  are  unfounded.  Aunt 
Helen  has  offered  to  meet  my  expenses 
abroad,  and  it  is  likely  I  shall  go  to  Paris 
in  the  autumn.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  see 
my  way  clear,  only — I  cannot  marry  you 
now." 

Morris  again  assured  Jessie  of  his  ab- 
solute confidence  in  General  Garden's 
financial  future,  and  attempted  to  secure 
some  conditional  promise  from  her. 

"  I  am  willing  to  wait,  don't  you  know," 
he  said.  "  I'm  sure  General  Garden  will 
come  out  all  right.  Go  abroad  if  you  like, 
but  promise  to  marry  me  when  you  re- 
turn."   He  gazed  longingly  at  her. 

"No.  I  shall  only  promise  not  to 
marry  within  the  next  three  years.  Will 
that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

Morris  left  Jessie's  presence  wild  with 
delight  over  his  fancied  success. 

A  few  days  later  General  Garden  ar- 
rived from  Boston  and  held  several  con- 
ferences with  Arthur  Morris.  Gne  night 
he  greeted  Jessie  with  unusual  tenderness. 
The  old  proud  light  was  in  his  eyes. 
His  shoulders  were  thrown  back  and  his 
step  was  elastic. 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  bankrupt,  Jessie,  my 
darling,"  he  said  when  they  were  alone. 
"  I  have  so  disposed  of  my^  securities  to 
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Mr.  Morris  that  I  am  able  to  pay  all  of ' 
my  debts  and  have  enough  remaining  to 
send    you    abroad,    my    pet.    And    Mr. 
Morris  has  given  me  a  position  in  his 
bank,  with  a  chance  of  a  partnership." 

"Oh,  that's  splendid  I"  exclaimed 
Jessie.  "Are  you  sure  you  will  not  be 
disappointed?  Is  it  all  arranged  beyond 
any  doubt?" 

"  Here  is  the  check/'  said  General  Car- 
den  in  some  surprise.  "  Why  do  you  ask, 
Jessie?" 

"  Becauise  I  wish  to  go  to  Paris  as  soon 
as  possible,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  just 
cra^  to  take  up  my  painting  and  music. 
And  now  I  can  go,  can't  I,  papa  ? " 

"  Certainly,  my  pet,  but  I  thought  you 
intended  to  spend  the  summer  in  Hing- 
ham.    Mr.  Morris  goes  there  next  week." 

"I  would  rather  go  to  Paris  at  once, 
papa,"  said  Jessie  decisively.  "  I  will  be 
an  old  woman  before  I  finish  unless  I  be- 
gin at  once.  It  is  lovely  in  Paris  in  sum- 
mer.    I  can  go,  can't  I,  papa  ?  " 

Jessie  sailed  for  Paris  ten  days  later. 
Arthur  Morris  called  twice  before  she 
left  and  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  her 
to  spend  the  smnmer  in  Hingham. 

"  I  told  you  that  General  Garden  would 
come  out  all  right,"  he  said  with  a  mean- 
ing smile.  "  Our  bank  was  very  glad  to 
extend  the  accommodation." 

"  Papa  has  told  me  none  of  the  details, 
and  if  he  had  I  wouldn't  have  understood 
them,"  said  Jessie.  "I  thought  it  was  a 
regular  business  transaction.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  my  father — General  Garden 
— is  the  recipient  of  a  favor — an  accom- 
modation at  any  banker's  hands  ?  " 

"Not  at  all;  not  at  all,"  stammered 
Morris,  lowering  his  eyes  before  her 
searching  gaze.  "  The  affair  was  strictly 
a  business  one.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  everything  has  turned  out  just  as  I 
predicted.  The  securities  were  in  such 
shape  that  our  bank  could  handle  them — 
and  we  handled  them.    That's  all." 

Morris  asked  permission  to  write,  and 
Jessie  granted  it,  but  warned  him  that  she 
was  going  to  Paris  to  work — not  to  write 
letters. 

Jessie  bade  her  father  and  her  kinsfolk 
good  by  with  a  gaiety  which  was  strange 
to  her,  and  felt  a  positive  relief  when  the 
steamship  swung  majestically  out  of  the 
harbor.  Arthur  Morris  stood  on  the  pier 
and  waved  his  hand  in  adieu.  Jessie  en- 
tered her  stateroom  and  viewed  with  dis- 
dain a  huge  mass  of  roses — ^the  gift  of  the 
young  man  on  the  pier.  She  rang  the  bell 
wiUi  vigor  and  a  maid  responded. 

"  Those  flowers  annoy  me,"  she  said. 
"  Take  them  away." 


It  was  nearly  two  years  before  Jessie 
Garden  again  sailed  into  New  York  har- 
bor. Shortly  before,  Arthur  Morris  had 
acquainted  James  Blake  with  the  "secret " 
of  his  engagement. 

XXII. 

"  Here  are  the  pax>ers,  papa  dear.  And 
here  are  cigars  and  matches.  I  found 
your  glasses  on  the  writing  desk.  You 
are  careless  as  ever,  papa  dear.  Who  has 
taken  care  of  you  since  I  have  been  away  ? 
Isn't  it  nice  to  have  some  one  who  knows 
just  what  you  wish  and  where  to  find  it  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Jessie,  my  pet ;  thank  you  very 
much  I  "  Aj^d  General  Garden  placed  his 
arm  around  his  daughter's  waist,  drew  her 
fair  face  down  to  his,  and  kissed  her 
fondly. 

"You  must  not  read  all  the  evening, 
papa,  because  I  have  so  many  things  to 
tell  you,"  said  Jessie,  smoothing  back  the 
scant  gray  locks.  "I  just  must  talk  to 
some  one  of  my  triumphs  abroad.  Gousin 
Edith  is  coming  tomorrow,  and  I  know  I 
shall  bore  her  to  death.  Now  I  will  be 
quiet  as  a  mouse  for  an  hour,  and  then 
you  must  talk  to  me — or,  rather,  let  me 
talk  to  you.  You  don't  know  what  a  re- 
lief it  is,  papa,  to  converse  with  some  one 
who  hasn't  a  French  or  Glerman  accent." 
And  Jessie  Garden  opened  a  book  and 
drew  a  chair  near  her  father's  side. 

"I  will  be  your  listener,  Jessie,  when 
I  have  looked  over  the  market  reports  and 
read  the  editorial  on  the  President's  spe- 
cial message,"  said  General  Garden,  and  a 
moment  later  he  was  deep  in  the  myster- 
ies of  long  columns  of  cabalistic  figures, 
which  he  studied  and  pondered  with  an  in- 
terest known  only  to  those  whose  fortunes 
are  centered  in  Wall  Street. 

They  were  in  the  drawingroom  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  New  York  residence. 

Thomas  Bishop  was  bom  in  New  York 
Gity,  and  spent  his  early  manhood  in  that 
metropolis.  His  father  willed  to  him  the 
old  farm  near  Hingham,  and  when  he 
won  the  hand  of  Helen  Garden — the  only 
sister  to  Marshall  Garden — he  took  his 
bride  to  the  old  country  mansion  and 
passed  the  honeymoon  beneath  its  broad 
gables  and  amid  the  typical  New  England 
surroimdings.  He  held  fast  to  his  New 
York  real  estate,  and  managed  his  farm 
with  a  skill  not  surpassed  by  his  neigh- 
bors. As  a  consequence,  he  waxed  rich 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  New 
York,  sturdily  refusing  to  touch  a  dollar 
of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  that  good 
woman  invested  with  a  caution  not  imi- 
tated by  her  brother. 
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Obeying  an  instinct  which  has  all  the 
effect  of  a  natural  law,  Thomas  Bishop 
had  drifted  back  to  his  birthplace,  retain- 
ing the  old  Hingham  mansion  as  a  sum- 
mer residence.  The  age  of  sixty  found 
him  hale  and  hearty,  the  owner  of  a 
brownstone  residence  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  and  delighted  to 
share  its  comforts  with  Marshall  Garden 
and  his  daughter.  In  deference  to  the 
general's  pride,  the  Bishops  accepted  a 
nominal  stipend  for  the  accommodations 
furnished.  No  wreck  cast  against  the 
rocks  of  speculation  ever  stranded  on  a 
shore  more  pleasant  or  in  waters  more 
quiet. 

^^It  is  remarkable  how  easily  a  new 
concern  can  establish  itself  in  Wall 
Street,"  said  General  Garden,  laying  aside 
his  paper  and  slowly  wiping  his  glasses. 
Jessie  raised  her  eyes  with  dutiful  inter- 
est. "  It  was  not  so  in  the  old  conserva- 
tive days.  It  then  took  years  to  establish 
a  standing  and  a  credit.  Now  a  man  can 
come  out  from  the  West,  rent  a  suite  of 
offices,  put  out  his  sign,  and  have  the 
Street  by  the  ears  in  thirty  days.  For  ex- 
ample, take  this  man  Blake,  who  has  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Blake  &  Company. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  him  in  New  York 
until  recently.  He  suddenly  appeared 
here  from  San  Francisco,  and  conducted 
a  campaign  which  swept  two  old  estab- 
lished houses  off  their  feet.  His  profit^ 
were  conservatively  estimated  at  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  A  month  ago  he 
transferred  his  activities  to  this  city. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  of  nothing  but 
the  doings  of  James  Blake.  You  cannot 
pick  up  a  paper  without  being  compelled 
to  read  of  what  James  Blake  has  done, 
what  James  Blake  is  about  to  do,  what 
James  Blake's  opinion  is  on  this  question 
or  on  the  other.  Here  is  an  article,"  con- 
tinued General  Garden,  picking  up  a 
paper,  "  which  gives  an  account  of  a  con- 
ference between  James  Blake  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  say  Mr.  Blake  is  only 
twenty  seven  years  old.  Jessie,  my  dear, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  bom  fortimatel 
You  were  not  wise,  darling,  in  your  se- 
lection of  a  father."  And  General  Gar- 
den smiled  sadly. 

"  I've  the  best  and  dearest  and  grand- 
est father  in  the  world  I  "  exclaimed  Jessie, 
placing  her  hand  lovingly  in  his.  "  But 
I'm  not  going  to  let  him  read  the  papers 
any  more  this  evening.  Let's  forget  all 
about  the  old  stocks  and  talk  of  those  we 
know.  Papa  dear,  you  won't  be  angry 
if  I  ask  you  a  question?  " 

**  Certainly  not,  Jessie ;  what  is  it  ?  " 


She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  the 
color  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  Jessie  Car- 
den  had  returned  from  Europe  the  day 
before,  and  this  was  her  first  evening  in 
company  with  her  father. 

"Has  any  word  been  received  from 
John  Burt?  I — I  thought  Mr.  Morris 
would  know  as  soon  as  any  one." 

General  Garden's  lips  tightened.  He 
pulled  nervously  at  his  pointed  giray 
beard,  and  the  military  mustache  bristled 
aggressively. 

"Papa  dear,  you  promised  not  to  be 
angry.    I  have  a  right  to  know  this." 

There  was  a  flash  in  the  tender  eyes 
and  a  warning  curve  in  the  pretty  lips  as 
she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his.  The 
crimson  left  her  cheek,  and  she  looked 
frankly  into  her  father's  face.  There  is 
in  innocence  the  bravery  of  truth  and  the 
calm  modesty  of  virtue.  General  Garden 
was  disarmed.  His  resentment  passed 
and  left  a  dull  pain  on  his  conscience. 

"  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  Mr.  Burt 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  Jessie,"  he  said. 
"Possibly  his  grandfather  may  have 
news.  I  am  reasonably  sure  Mr.  Morris 
has  none,  and  I  doubt  if  the  subject  much 
concerns  him.  We  will  talk  of  something 
else,  my  pet." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Bishop  en- 
tered. 

"  Here  is  your  evening  mail,  Marshall,'^ 
she  said,  handing  her  brother  a  number 
of  letters.  "  And  here  is  a  letter  for  you, 
Jessie." 

Jessie  opened  and  read  a  note  from 
Arthur  Morris.  It  congratulated  her  on 
a  safe  return  from  abroad,  and  closed  by 
asking  permission  to  call  and  pay  his  re- 
spects on  the  first  evening  which  would 
suit  her  convenience.  The  letter  lay  idly 
in  her  hand  and  her  thoughts  were  far 
away  when  the  general  uttered  an  excla- 
mation. 

**A  most  astounding  coincidence! 
Really,  this  is  quite  remarkable!" 

"  What  has  happened,  papa  ?  " 

"  You  remember  that  I  was  speaking  of 
the  striking  success  of  a  Western  man 
named  James  Blake  ?  Well,  here  is  a  let- 
ter from  him.  This  is  what  he  writes." 
And  General  Garden  read  with  evident 
pride  the  following  letter: 

JAMES  BLAKE  &  COMPANY, 
Wall  Street, 

New  York,  May  27. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  informed  that  yon  hold  an  eqohy  in  ten 
thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  L.  A  0.  Rafl- 
road  Company.  I  have  cnstomen  who  are  interested 
in  this  property,  and  have  the  honor  to  repreaenl 
them  in  certain  negotiations  now  pending.  It  is 
possible  your  interests  may  be  consenred  by  con- 
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ferriag  with  me  on  the  matter.  I  am  in  my  office 
from  ten  o'dook  a.  m.  until  one,  and  from  two 
o'clock  nntil  half  past  four.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
meet  yon  at  your  earliest  convenience.  To  a 
gentleman  of  your  experience  in  affairs  of  this 
nature,  an  injonction  to  secrecy  is  unnecessary. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  a  conference,  and  trust- 
ing that  it  may  result  to  our  mutual  advantage,  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  truly, 

Jambs  Blakb, 
President,  James  Blake  &  Company. 
To  General  Marshall  Garden, 
No.  —  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"That  is  odd,  isn't  it?"  said  Jessie. 
The  general's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 
"Do  you  own  ten  thousand  shares  of 
stock  in  a  railroad,  papa  ? " 

"I  own  an  equity  in  that  amount  of 
stock  in  an  alleged  railroad,"  he  said  with 
a  gprim  smile.  "  They  didn't  teach  you 
ahout  *  equities'  when  you  were  abroad, 
did  they,  little  girl  ?  I  thought  not.  An 
equity  is  something  you  think  you  own, 
and  hope  you  will  realize  on,  but  do  not 
expect  to.  It  is  a  shadowy  interest  in  a 
property;  generally  the  possible  salvage 
from  a  mortgage.  Do  not  bother  your 
head  about  it,  pet.  From  whom  is  your 
letter,  Jessie?" 

"  From  Mr.  Morris.  He  wishes  to  call 
some  evening  this  week." 

"Ah,  um — m."  The  general  cleared 
his  throat  and  appeared  to  be  concerned 
only  indirectly.  "  Let's  see ;  this  is  Tues- 
day; Edith  is  coming  tomorrow.  Sup- 
pose you  invite  Mr.  Morris  to  take  dinner 
with  us  on  Thursday  evening.  Edith  will 
be  glad  to  meet  him,  and  we  will  have  a 
little  party  of  four.  Is  that  agreeable  to 
you,  pet?" 

"If  it  suits  you,  papa,"  was  the  quiet 
response. 

"  I  have  nothing  te  say  about  it,  Jessie, 
and  am  only  making  a  suggestion." 

"  I  have  no  engagement  for  Thursday 
evening,"  said  Jessie  carelessly.  "I  will 
write  and  ask  him  to  call  at  that  time." 

"  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  change  in 
Mr.  Morris'  affairs,"  said  General  Garden 
with  some  eagerness,  "nor  have  I  men- 
tioned my  good  fortune  in  consequence 
of  that  change.  Randolph  Morris,  after 
amassing  many  millions  of  dollars,  has 
retired  and  transferred  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  Arthur,  who  has  greatly 
changed  in  the  last  eighteen  months.  The 
resx>onsibilities  of  his  new  position  have 
obliterated  that  fickleness  which  was  his 
youthful  fault.  Arthur  Morris  is  one  of 
our  future  generals  of  finance.  He  is  a 
recognized  power  in  Wall  Street  and  a 
factor  in  local  politics;"  he  paused  and 
regarded  his  daughter  intently. 


"And  your  good  fortune  is  what, 
papa?"  asked  Jessie,  without  lifting  her 
eyes. 

"  A  much  more  important  position  has 
been  awarded  me,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  emolument,"  replied  Gleneral 
Garden,  with  more  of  dignity  than  of 
pride.  Jessie  well  knew  that  no  salary  or 
position  in  the  gift  of  Arthur  Morris 
could  compensate  for  the  lost  freedom  of 
an  independent  fortune.  Tears  trembled 
on  her  lashes  as  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  father's  neck  and  spoke  words 
of  congratulation,  prompted  by  deep 
sympatic  and  filial  love. 

"We  will  talk  no  more  of  gloomy 
things,**  she  declared  with  a  laugh  which 
brought  the  roses  to  her  cheeks.  "  Listen 
to  this,  papa ! "  She  ran  her  fingers  over 
the  keys  of  the  piano.  The  liquid  notes 
swelled  into  the  intoxicating  melody  of  a 
gipsy  dance  and  quivered  with  the  trill- 
ing of  birds  among  the  trees.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  pulsating  rhythm  of  a  martial 
march  which  fired  the  blood  of  the  old 
soldier  and  kindled  the  light  in  his  eyes. 
For  half  an  hour  Jessie  played.  When 
she  ceased  she  began  a  spirited  recital  of 
some  of  her  experiences  abroad.  She 
mimicked  the  staid  old  German  professors, 
and  imitated  the  mincing  French  dancing 
masters,  and  the  general  laughed  until 
the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

General  Garden  made  an  appointment 
with  James  Blake,  and  was  promptly  ad- 
mitted to  the  private  office  of  the  famous 
operator. 

"If  you  have  no  objection,  general," 
said  James  Blake,  after  the  usual  com- 
monplace remarks  which  preface  business 
transactions,  "  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  the  exact  status  of  this  block  of  L.  & 
O.  stock." 

"  There  is  no  secret  about  it,"  replied 
the  former  banker.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
record — unfortunately  of  bankruptcy  rec- 
ord. A  number  of  years  ago  1  became 
convinced  that  the  L.  &  O.  Railroad  had  a 
great  future.  In  my  opinion  it  occupied 
a  strategic  position  which  some  day  would 
make  its  stock  of  great  value.  I  pur- 
chased fifteen  thousand  shares  on  specu- 
lation, depositing  the  usual  margins. 
After  a  small  rise  the  stock  began  to  de- 
cline. I  sold  ^Ye  thousand  shares  at  a 
slight  loss.  Then  the  panic  swept  the 
country.  Not  dreaming  that  my  bank 
would  be  involved,  I  decided  to  protect  my 
L.  &  O.  stock,  and  accordingly  bought  it 
in  at  fifty,  paying  the  sinn  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Then 
the  crash  came  and  my  bank  went  under 
with  others.     Randolph   Morris  was  my 
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principal  creditor.  To  meet  his  claim  I 
sacrificed  my  Boston  residence  and  all  of 
my  personal  property.  In  the  mean  time 
L.  &  13.  had  severely  declined.  After 
several  conferences,  Mr.  Arthur  Morris 
consented,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  lend  me 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the 
stock.  It  was  therefore  hypothecated  to 
him  for  this  amoimt.  Interest  and  other 
charges  have  accumulated  until  Mr.  Morris 
has  now  a  claim  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
eight  thousand  dollars  against  the  stock. 
It  was  quoted  today  at  twenty  seven.  At 
this  figure,  assuming  that  so  large  a  hlock 
could  be  liquidated,  my  equity  amounts 
to  less  than  twenty  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  money  advanced  by  Mr.  Morris  was 
sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  against  me, 
dollar  for  dollar,  and  I  was  honorably 
discharged  from  bankruptcy."  Qenerid 
Garden  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  At  what  price  does  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
pose to  sacrifice  the  stock  ? "  asked  Blake. 

"At  twenty  six.  He  has  a  purchaser 
who  will  take  it  at  that  figure,  though  I 
have  an  option  on  it  at  die  same  price 
under  our  contract.  I  have  no  such  sum 
of  money,  nor  one  tenth  of  it.  The  stock 
has  been  as  low  as  twenty  six  and  a  half 
several  times  recently,  but  some  one  has 
taken  all  ofFerings  at  that  quotation.  I 
have  long  since  abandoned  hope  of  real* 
izing  more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars 
from  my  original  investment  of  half  a 
million." 

James  Blake  made  a  rapid  calculation 
on  a  writing  pad. 

"I  have  a  proposition  to  make  you. 
General  Garden,"  he  said.  "Your  state- 
ment tallies  exactly  with  information 
which  has  come  to  me.  When  the  stock 
drops  to  twenty  six — which  it  may  do  at 
any  time — ^I  will  advance  you  the  money 
to  exercise  your  option  on  the  condition 
that  you  deposit  the  stock  with  me  and 
place  it  in  a  pool  to  be  handled .  at  my 
discretion.  I  will  charge  you  only  the 
usual  broker's  fees.  If  in  the  mean  time 
the  stock  advances  to  a  point  where  you 
wish  to  sell,  I  am  to  have  an  option  on  it. 
As  you  know,  L.  &  O.  has  not  been  above 
thirty  for  two  years.  As  an  evidence  of 
my  good  faith  in  this  matter,  I  now  ofFer 
you  thirty  five  for  your  stock — eight 
points  more  than  the  market  price.  After 
meeting  the  Morris  claim  this  will  leave 
you  a  balance  in  excess  of  one  htmdred 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  I  earnestly  ad- 
vise you  to  reject  this  latter  offer.  General 
Garden,  and  to  accept  my  first  proposi- 
tion to  take  up  the  stock  at  twenty  six  and 
pool  it  with  me." 

General  Garden  looked  into  the  hand- 


some face  of  the  young  man  who  calmly 
made  this  proposition.  Of  his  sincerity 
he  had  no  doubt,  but  the  temptation  to 
grasp  the  competence  dangling  before  his 
eyes  was  almost  irresistible.  The  weight 
of  years  and  the  blows  struck  by  untoward 
fortune  had  weakened  his  spirit  and  all 
but  shattered  his  confidence.  For  some 
moments  he  was  silent,  but  in  that  time 
the  old  hopes  awoke  and  the  courage  of 
youth  came  back  to  him. 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice,  Mr.  Blake," 
he  said  firmly.  "  My  only  ambition  is  to 
insure  the  happiness  of  my  daughter. 
Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  again  risk 
money  which  rightfully  belongs  to  her, 
but  I  will  make  one  final  attempt  to  re- 
gain a  hard  earned  fortune.  I  shall  not 
ask  you  to  explain  your  remarkable  offer, 
by  the  terms  of  which  you  practically 
tender  a  gift  of  one  himdred  thousand 
dollars.  We  are  strangers,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  claim  on  your  liberality.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  ^e  business  judg- 
ment which  impels  this  proposition  will  be 
justified  by  the  outcome.  *^I  accept  your 
original  offer,  Mr.  Blake." 

Blake  called  a  legal  subordinate,  and 
in  General  Garden's  presence  dictated  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  duplicate  copies  of 
which  were  signed  and  witnessed.  A 
clerk  entered  with  a  slip  of  paper*  Blake 
glanced  at  it  and  passed  it  to  General 
Garden. 

"  Here  is  a  certified  check  on  our  bank 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  said.  "  When  ll  <fe  O.  drops  to 
twenty  six  cash  the  cheeky  make  a  settle- 
ment with  Mr.  Morris,  and  deposit  the 
stock  with  me.  I  take  this  precaution  so 
that  there  may  be  no  chance  for  delay,  and 
a  cash  transaction  will  acquaint  no  one 
with  the  principals.  Do  not  have  the 
slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  future  move- 
ment of  the  stock.  I  should  be  glad.  Gen- 
eral Garden,  to  place  a  credit  to  your  ac- 
coimt  with  our  bank — say  twenty  five 
thousand  dollars." 

"  I  appreciate  the  courtesy,  Mr.  Blake, 
but  must  decline,"  said  Geoieral  Garden 
with  dignity  but  feeling.  "  I  am  already 
in  your  debt.  You  have  reposed  a  con- 
fidence in  me  which  I  hope  to  repay.  I 
shotdd  be  pleased  and  honored  to  have  you 
accept  the  humble  hospitality  of  my  home. 
For  obvious  reasons,"  continued  the  gen- 
eral, smiling,  "  it  would  be  impolitic  for 
us  to  dine  or  associate  in  public  places 
while  this  financial  matter  is  in  progress, 
but  within  the  seclusion  of  my  home  I 
should  like  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  you,  Mr.  Blake,  and  testi:^  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  generosity." 
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^  I  accept  ^th  pleaBure,"  replied  Blake. 
**  I  have  lived  so  many  years  in  hoteb  and 
clubs  that  such  an  invitation  promises  a 
genuine  treat.'' 

''If  you  have  no  conflicting  engage- 
ments,  dine  with  us  on  Saturday  evening.'' 

**  I  have  none,  and  shall  do  myself  that 
pleasure.  Until  then,  adieu,  Qeneral 
Garden.  Again  let  me  caution  you  not  to 
disturb  yourself  over  the  movements  of 
L.  &  O.  Good  afternoon,  sir! " 

James  Blake  shook  hands  i^th  the 
general,  and  turned  and  entered  John 
Burt's  private  office. 

xxni. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  following 
his  interview  with  General  Garden,  Blake 
strolled  into  his  favorite  club.  Handsome, 
dashing,  and  popular,  deemed  the  pos- 
sessor of  millions,  and  invested  with  a 
prestige  such  as  sddom  comes  to  men  of 
his  years,  he  found  the  doors  of  exclusive 
clubs  opened  to  him,  influential  members 
devising  ways  to  circumvent  the  exac- 
tions of  waiting  lists.  Scores  of  new 
friends  and  admirers  were  scattered 
through  the  rooms.  He  was  chatting 
with  Kingsley  when  Arthur  Morris  ar- 
rived and  at  the  first  opportunity  led 
Blake  to  a  secluded  comer. 

**  Pardon  me,  old  chap,  I  don't  often 
talk  business  after  hours,"  apologized 
Morris;  ** beastly  bad  form  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  a  little 
stock  matter,  won't  you  ? " 

**  Certainly,  Morris.    What's  up  ? " 

Morris  looked  cautiously  arotmd  /and 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  Once  in  a  while  I  get  hold  of  a  good 
thing,  and  I've  got  one  now,"  he  began. 
"We  can  help  each  other  out  now  and 
then,  don't  you  know !  There's  going  to 
be  a  boom  in  L.  &  O." 

"Yes?  What  makes  you  think  so, 
Morris?" 

"  Can't  go  into  explanations,  old  chap, 
but  you  buy  a  little  L.  &  O.  When  it 
drops  below  twenty  six  it  will  -take  a 
jump  of  eight  or  ten  points.  That's 
straight  I  The  road's  in  great  shape  I 
Gk>od  business,  good  crops,  and — and 
something's  going  to  happen  I  You're  safe 
to  buy  five  or  ten  thousand  shares,  take 
my  word  for  it,  old  chap  I " 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  Morris."  Blake 
took  out  his  memorandum  book  and  care- 
fully  made  a  note  of  the  proffered  advice. 
"Nothing  moves  so  fast  as  the  stock  of 
one  of  diese  little  roads,  once  it  gets 
started*    I  imagine  you've  got  control  of 


the  stock.  You  needn't  tell  me,  old  man 
— ^I'll  do  my  own  guessing.  We  Yuikees 
are  great  on  guessing." 

Morris  looked  at  him  shrewdly,  chuck- 
led, slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  arm 
in  arm  they  sauntered  down  the  room. 

"  Don't  buy  until  it  drops  below  twenty 
six,"  he  warned  Blake  as  they  parted. 

"All  right;  I'll  watch  it.  Thousand 
times  obliged  to  you." 

Blake  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive 
to  the  Bishop  residence.  He  lay  back 
on  the  cushioned  seat  and  laughed  softly. 

"Wall  Street  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  a  truthful  man  can  get  a 
deserved  reputation  as  a  liar,"  he  solilo- 
quized. "  Morris  would  save  many  a  dol- 
lar by  following  his  own  advice.  What  a 
scoundrel  he  is!  To  think  that  such  a 
hound  is  engaged  to  Jessie  Garden  I  Well, 
money's  a  good  thing,  but  if  I  were  a 
woman  I  wouldn't  marry  Morris  if  he  had 
a  billion." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Bishop 
residence.  General  Garden  greeted  Blake 
in  the  drawing^oom.  It  was  restful  to 
contemplate  this  house,  to  breathe  its  air 
of  domestic  luxury,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
the  frigid  elegance  of  the  bachelor  apart- 
ments where  Jim's  recent  years  had  been 
spent.  Blake  found  himself  wondering  if 
a  day  would  come  when  the  magic  of  a 
woman's  hand  would  create  for  him  a 
place  worthy  the  name  of  home. 

In  an  opposite  comer  of  the  room  he 
noticed  a  portrait  of  Marshall  Garden  in 
the  uniform  of  a  general.  When  it  was 
drawn,  the  beard  and  mustache  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  gray  of  years.  Blake's 
eyes  wandered  along  the  walls  until  they 
rested  on  another  portrait — that  of  Jessie 
Garden.  At  first  he  would  have  sworn  it 
was  the  canvas  he  had  seen  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Arthur  Morris,  but  the  one  be- 
fore him  was  mounted  in  a  heavy  gold 
leaf  frame,  while  its  duplicate  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  oaken  border  ornamented 
with-  silver  filigree.  He  paused  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence^  his  eyes  riveted  on 
the  canvas. 

"A  portrait  of  my  daughter  Jessie — 
one  of  Steinbach's  best  productions,"  ex- 
plained General  Garden  with  fatherly 
pride,  mistaking  Blake's  amazement  for 
polite  admiration.  "  She  returned  from 
abroad  only  a  few  days  ago.  You  can  get 
a  better  light  from  this  point,"  he  con- 
tinued, rising  and  conducting  his  guest 
to  a  spot  where  the  work  of  the  artist 
showed  to  advantage.  "It  was  painted 
nearly  three  years  ago,"  added  General 
Garden.  "  Ah,  here  she  comes  now  I  " 

As  he  spoke,  Blake  heard  the  faint  rustle 
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of  silk  and  the  music  of  laughing  voices. 
The  portieres  parted,  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
entered,  with  Jessie  and  her  cousin,  £dith 
Hancock.  With  old  school  dignity  Gen- 
eral Garden  presented  James  Blake. 

The  portrait  was  a  libel.  The  genius 
of  the  artist  had  failed  to  transfer  to  can- 
vas the  beauty  of  the  living,  breathing 
Jessie  Garden  who  stood  before  him. 

There  is  bom  in  every  man's  brain  the 
image  of  an  ideal  woman — the  fair  god- 
dess to  whom  his  imagination  pays  devo- 
tions; a  vision  floating  beyond  the  reach 
of  extended  arms ;  the  elusive  phantom  of 
the  soul's  desire,  ever  present  yet  ever  dis- 
tant; the  ignis  fatuus  of  fancy  hovering 
above  the  swamps  of  realism.  James 
Blake's  ideal  was  dethroned  the  moment 
he  looked  into  Jessie  Garden's  eyes  and 
felt  the  mysterious  thrill  of  her  presence. 

To  her  cordial  greeting  he  stammered  a 
reply,  and  felt  relieved  when  General  Gar- 
den engaged  him  in  conversation  on  a 
topic  of  political  interest.  Mrs.  Bishop 
pleaded  a  theater  engagement  and  ex- 
cused herself. 

After  a  delightful  hour  spent  over  din- 
ner, during  which  Blake  was  in  lively 
humor,  the  young  ladies  left  the  general 
and  his  guest  to  the  enjoyment  of  cigars. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Blake  would 
have  willingly  sacrificed  the  soothing  de- 
lights of  the  weed.  General  Garden  dis- 
cussed the  latest  gossip  of  the  stock 
market,  Blake  responding  absent  mind- 
edly  in  monosyllables.  He  was  glad  when 
his  host  gave  the  signal  and  conducted 
him  to  the  drawingroom,  where  they 
found  Jessie  and  Edith  awaiting  them. 

Edith  Hancock  was  a  charming  girl, 
and  though  James  Blake  was  enthralled 
by  the  rarer  beauty  of  Jessie  Garden  he 
paid  her  companion  a  sincere  tribute  of 
admiration.  Scores  of  beautiful  women 
had  come  into  his  life,  but  never  had  he 
met  any  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these 
fair  cousins.  The  family  resemblance 
was  so  marked  that  neither  brush  nor  pen 
could  precisely  limn  the  peculiar  charm 
which  distinguished  Jessie's  beauty  above 
that  of  Edith. 

In  fact,  the  accurate  critic  might  have 
contended  for  the  latter.  He  would  have 
pointed  out  that  Jessie's  nose  was  slightly 
retrousse — ^a  departure  from  the  exact 
canons  of  beauty  which  could  not  be 
charged  against  Edith  Hancock.  Edith's 
hair  was  a  shade  lighter  than  the  dark 
brown  tresses  of  Jessie  Garden,  but  her 
eyes  were  of  the  same  shade.  It  is  not 
possible  to  explain  why  one  of  two  dia- 
monds scintillates  with  greater  brilliancy; 
nor  can  words  disclose  the  secret  of  the 


charm  that  lurics  in  the  eyes  of  a  su- 
premely beautiful  woman.  It  is  not  found 
only  in  the  physical  beauty  of  the  eyes, 
but  in  the  mirrored  image  of  that  indi- 
viduality which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
we  call  the  soul. 

At  the  general's  request  Jessie  played 
several  of  his  favorite  pieces,  Edith  stand- 
ing by  her  side  and  deftly  turning  the 
music  pages  for  her.  They  then  sang  a 
duet,  a  German  folk  song.  Jessie's  voice 
was  a  pure  contralto— tender,  rich,  and 
wonderfully  expressive.  Blake  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  though  he 
had  had  little  opportunity  to  cultivate  his 
decided  natural  talents,  he  was  neverthe- 
less a  tolerable  singer  and  a  capable  critic. 

"  That  was  grand  I  "  he  exclaimed,  his 
handsome  face  aglow  with  admiration 
and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  music. 
"I  have  never  heard  'The  Wanderer's 
Night  Song'  rendered  more  exquisitely. 
Please  favor  me  with  *  Der  Tannenbaum,' 
will  you?" 

"Willingly,"  said  Jessie,  as  Edith 
smiled  her  assent.  ''But  'Der  Tannen- 
baum' is  much  more  effective  with  a 
tenor  part.  You  sing,  do  you  not,  Mr. 
Blake  ?     Something  tells  me  you  do." 

"I'm  sure  Mr.  Blake  sings,"  asserted 
Edith.  "Gome,  Mr.  Blake,  the  general 
shall  be  our  audience !  " 

"I  have  been  charged  with  singing, 
but  never  by  such  fair  accusers,"  laughed 
Blake,  stepping  forward.  "I  trust  the 
general  will  not  mete  out  a  punishment 
to  fit  the  crime.  Sing  the  English  trans- 
lation, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  a 
part." 

Blake  acquitted  himself  famously. 
Never  did  he  forget  his  delight  when  after 
the  first  measure  Jessie  looked  up  over  her 
shoulder  and  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
a  smiling  glance — a  look  of  surprise  and 
appreciation.  His  thoughts  at  that  mo- 
ment were  far  removed  from  John  Burt. 

General  Garden  applauded  vigorously, 
and  demanded  an  encore.  The  trio  sang 
several  songs,  and  the  old  soldier  lay  back 
in  his  armchair  and  let  his  mind  drift 
back  to  the  hours  when  the  one  of  whom 
Jessie  was  the  image  lifted  her  sweet 
voice  in  the  ballads  he  loved  to  hear.  At 
his  request  they  sang  "  Douglas,  Tender 
and  True,"  "Kobin  Adair,"  "The  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland,"  "  Annie  Laurie,"  and 
several  old  war  songs. 

Then  Jessie  proposed  a  rubber  of  whist, 
and  in  the  cut  she  became  the  partner  of 
James  Blake.  Jessie  played  well,  and 
they  defeated  the  general  and  Edith. 

No  matter  how  pretty  a  woman  may  be, 
she  imperils  her  reign  by  displaying  dull- 
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ness  or  lack  of  interest  over  a  card  game. 
Most  men  play  cards  to  win — ^be  the  stakes 
money  or  the  mere  flush  of  success — and 
though  they  may  smile  at  the  woman 
whose  blundering  dashes  down  their 
hopee>  they  do  it  with  ill  grace.  And 
Jessie  played  to  win  from  the  first  lead 
until  the  last  trick  wAs  gathered  in. 

"That  was  a  glorious  victory!"  de- 
clared Jessie,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure.  "Don't  look  so  disconsolate, 
papa,  we  beat  you  fairly  and  squarely. 
Let's  go  to  the  conservatory.  I  want  to 
show  Mr.  Blake  those  lovely  bulbs  I  sent 
you  from  Holland,  and  I  know  both  of 
you  men  are  famishing  for  a  cigar;"  and 
leaving  Edith  and  the  general  to  follow, 
she  escorted  Blake  to  the  great  glass 
house,  with  its  arched  roof  and  wilder- 
ness of  palms,  ferns,  and  flowers — ^the  one 
expensive  luxury  which  Thomas  Bishop 
allowed  himself. 

"  I  know  this  is  not  much  of  a  treat  to 
give  you,"  ventured  Jessie.  "I  had  for- 
gotten that  you  have  spent  all  of  your  life 
in  California,  where  the  loveliest  flowers 
in  the  world  grow  wild.  It  must  be  beau- 
tiful there!" 

"But  I  have  not  spent  all  of  my  life 
in  California,"  Blake  said,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  bring  up  a  certain  topic. 

They  had  inspected  the  tulips,  in  which 
Jessie  took  so  much  pride,  and  were 
seated  near  a  fountain,  beneath  the  drooj)- 
ing  branches  of  a  Brazilian  palm.  The 
general  and  Edith  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fountain,  half  obscured  by  its 
spray,  which  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
smoke  from  the  old  gentleman's  cigar. 
He  was  listening  to  Edith,  but  only  when 
she  laughed  was  her  voice  audible  above 
the  splash  of  the  waters.  The  night  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  the  stars  twinkled 
oddly  through  the  glass  dome.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 
Blake's  cigar  was  of  choicest  Havana. 
The  fairest  woman  he  had  ever  met  was 
looking  into  his  face.  He  wondered  if 
he  had  been  translated  into  Paradise. 

"I  lived  in  California  only  seven  or 
eiglit  years,"  he  continued,  "and  I  had 
little  chance  to  study  flowers.  For  nearly 
five  years  I  was  in  the  mountains,  where 
an  occasional  violet  was  about  all  I  saw. 
What  little  knowledge  I  have  of  flowers 
dates  back  to  my  boyhood  days  in  New 
England." 

"  New  England?  I  understood  papa  to 
say  you  belonged  to  that  haughty  clan 
known  as  *The  Native  Sons  of  Califor- 
nia.' What  part  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Make?" 

"  Massachusetts,"  he  answered  proudly. 


"  I  was  bom  in  Boston,  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  where  the  tea  was  thrown  over- 
board. My  mother's  name  was  Smith,  so 
I'm  a  Yankee  all  over." 

"So  am  I,"  laughed  Jessie.  "John 
Hancock  once  lived  in  the  house  where  I 
was  born,  and  Samuel  Adams  was  there 
many,  many  times.  I'm  as  much  of  a 
Hancock  as  Edith,  though  she  won't  ad- 
mit it.  Papa  is  jealous  because  he  does 
not  trace  back  to  any  famous  Americans, 
and  says  that  Hancock  was  not  much  of 
a  banker,  any  way.  He  claims  that  such 
men  as  Mr.  Drexel  or  Mr.  Peabody  did 
more  business  in  a  week  than  Mr.  Han- 
cock did  in  all  his  career.  Don't  you  like 
Boston  better  than  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Blake?" 

"Really,  I  remember  very  little  of 
Boston,"  replied  Blake.  "When  I  was  a 
small  boy  we  moved  to  Quincy,  and  from 
there  to  a  farm  near  Hingham.  My  most 
vivid  memories  cluster  around  the  old 
farm  in  Rocky  Woods,  as  the  people  who 
lived  there  used  to  call  it — and  may  yet, 
for  all  I  know." 

"  Did  you  live  in  Rocky  Woods  ?  "  The 
dark  eyes  opened  wide,  and  Jessie  looked 
wonderingly  into  Blake's  face. 

"Why,  yes,  I  lived  there  for  several 
years.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
ever  heard  of  that  desolate  patch  of  rocks, 
pines,  stone  fences,  huckleberry  swamps, 
and  cranberry  marshes  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  have.  Uncle  Tom — Mr. 
Bishop — ^lived  there  for  a  generation,  and 
spends  the  summers  there  now.  I  have 
often  been  there.  You  must  know  where 
the  Bishop  house  stands  ?  " 

" Of  course  I  do!  Is  that  the  Thomas 
Bishop  who  was  the  only  wealthy  farmer 
near  Rocky  Woods  ?  I've  driven  past  the 
house  thousands  of  times.  It  was  my  boy- 
ish idea  of  a  magnificent  mansion.  My 
folks  were  very  poor  in  those  days.  Miss 
Carden,  and  it's  not  likely  your  uncle 
remembers  the  Blakes,  though  now  that  I 
recall  it  my  father  worked  for  Mr.  Bishop 
two  seasons  during  haying  and  harvesting. 
And  I  helped  him.  I  was  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  then.  You  remember 
the  big  meadow  at  the  foot  of  what  they 
called  Pine  Ledge  ? " 

"Yes." 

"I  helped  rake  the  hay  into  windrows 
and  pile  it  into  cocks  in  that  meadow. 
Once,  when  it  threatened  to  rain,  your 
uncle  came  out  and  helped  us.  I  lolled 
a  big  black  snake  right  near  the  spring 
under  the  old  willow  tree.  One  day,  when 
it  did  rain,  I  ran  to  the  house,  and  the 
hired  girl  asked  me  into  the  kitchen  and 
gave  me  doughnuts  and  n  glass  of  milk." 
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"Was  her  name  Susie?"  asked  Jessie 
with  interest. 

"  That  was  her  name ! "  exclaimed 
Blake.  "She  was  a  big,  good  natured 
woman,  who  always  had  her  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  her  elbow.  She  had  a  worthless 
husband  who  lived  in  Weymouth,  and 
who  used  to  come  to  the  farm  and 
wheedle  her  out  of  her  hard  earned  money. 
Mr.  Bishop  chased  him  away  once  with 
a  pitchfork." 

"  That  was  before  I  went  there,"  said 
Jessie.  "Susie's  husband  died  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old.  She  used  to  show 
me  his  picture,  and  cry,  and  tell  me  what 
a  good  man  he  was.  Isn't  it  strange,  Mr. 
Blako,  that  both  of  us  are  familiar  with 
that  out  of  the  way  country  I  Where  was 
your  father's  farm?  " 

"  It  was  the  old  Leonard  farm  then. 
Do  you  know  where  Peter  Burt  lived — 
Peter  Burt,  the  old  crazy  man  who  used 
to  pray  at  night  from  the  top  of  the  big 
rock?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie  softly,  with  a  little 
catch  at  her  breath  as  the  blood  moimted 
to  her  cheeks.  James  Blake  watched  her 
face  intently.  Both  were  thinking  of 
John  Burt,  but  with  what  different  emo- 
tions I  Since  the  sun  had  set  that  day,  a 
gulf  had  opened  between  John  Burt  and 
James  Blake.  IIow  wide  and  how  deep 
it  was  Blake  could  not  tell.  And  Jessie 
Garden?  Intuitively  she  felt  that  James 
Blake  knew  John  Burt.  In  a  flash  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  Blake's  business  with 
her  father  was  a  subterfuge.  Was  he  the 
bearer  of  tidings  from  John  Burt  ?  Per- 
haps John  was  dead.  If  alive,  why  did 
he  not  come  himself  ?  She  waited  breath- 
lessly for  Blake  to  continue. 

"If  you  follow  the  road  which  passes 
Peter  Burt's  to  the  east,  and  turn  to  the 
right  at  the  first  crossing,  you  will  come 
to  the  farm  house  where  we  lived,"  ex- 
plained Blake.  "It  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  northeast  of  Peter  Burt's." 

"  I  know  exactly  where  it  is  I  "  Jessie's 
eyes  glowed  with  excitement.  "  And  you 
knew  John  Burt  I  I  remember  now  that 
he  often  spoke  of  you.  He  always  called 
you  *  Jim,'  and  rarely  mentioned  your  last 
name.  It  was  always  '  Here's  where  Jim 
and  I  did  this  thing,'  or  *  One  time  Jim 
shot  three  squirrels  out  of  this  tree.'  You 
two  were  always  together  when  you  were 
boys.  He  told  me  of  the  first  time  you 
met,  and  the  ridiculous  fight  you  had  on  a 
log  when  you  both  fell  in  the  creek.  And 
you  ran  away  from  home.  Did  you  ever 
meet  John  Burt  in  California,  Mr. 
Blake?" 

James  Blake  was  not  deceived  by  the 


careless  tone  in  which  she  asked  this 
question.  He  possessed  the  cruel  advan- 
tage of  a  gambler  who  knows  his  oppo- 
nent's hand.  With  grim  joy  he  reflected 
that  John's  injunction  for  secrecy  was  still 
in  force.  He  must  either  mislead  Jessie 
Garden  or  prove  false  to  his  friend;  but 
for  the  first  time  the  deceit  was  his  own 
and  not  a  sacrifice  for  another. 

"Of  course  I  knew  John  Burt,"  said 
Blake  reflectively.  "Dear  old  John  I  I 
owe  him  thirty  five  dollars.  When  I  ran 
away  from  home  he  gave  me  every  dollar 
he  had,  and  I've  not  seen  him  since.  Did 
you  say  he  had  gone  to  California?  No, 
I  never  saw  him  there,  but  that's  not 
strange  when  one  stops  to  think  that  the 
Golden  State  is  eight  himdred  miles  lon^ 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  I 
am  going  back  to  Hingham  as  soon  as  I 
get  time,  and  was  intending  to  look  John 
up.  And  you  knew  him  I  That,  of  course, 
was  after  I  left  for  the  West.  Really,  Miss 
Garden,  I  almost  feel  as  if  we  were  old 
acquaintances.  Ah,  here  come  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  I  I  had  no  idea  it  was  ao 
late." 

Thomas  Bishop  was  introduced,  and 
after  a  brief  conversation,  in  which  Jessie 
told  her  uncle  that  their  guest  came  from 
Rocky  Woods,  Blake  excused  himself. 
He  promised  to  call  again. 

"  Then  we  will  continue  our  recollec- 
tions of  Rocky  Woods,  Miss  Garden,"  he 
said  on  leaving.  "  It  seems  good  to  meet 
some  one  who  has  lived  in  ^e  old  place. 
I  don't  know  when  I've  spent  so  enjoyable 
an  evening.    Good  night  I  " 

Instructing  his  coachman  to  drive  to 
his  apartments,  James  Blake  closed  his 
eyes  and  attempted  to  review  what  had 
happened.  He  found  it  impossible.  One 
emotion  held  mastery  of  him — ^he  was  in 
love,  madly  and  defiantly  in  love,  with 
Jessie  Garden.  He  thought  of  Arthur 
Morris  and  hated  him.  He  thought  of 
John  Burt  and  pitied  him. 

Gould  she  be  engaged  to  Morris  ?  Now 
that  he  had  met  her,  he  f  oimd  himself  un- 
consciously repeating  John  Burt's  indig- 
nant declaration:  "It  is  a  lie,  an  infa- 
mous lie  I " 

Did  John  Burt  love  her?  Did  she  love 
John  Burt?  These  were  the  stinging, 
burning  questions  which  seared  Blake's 
brain,  but  the  clamor  of  conscience  was 
drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  passion. 
Awakened  love  loosens  a  million  eloquent 
tongues  to  plead  for  self,  and  palsies  the 
voice  which  should  speak  for  others.  The 
love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  is  the  sublima- 
tion of  his  egoism,  his  unconcious  ex- 
altation of  desire. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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"The    Statesman    of   Asia. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT, 

FORMERIvY    UNITKD    STATKS    MINISTER    TO    SIAM. 

CHULALONGKORN,  KING  OF  SIAM,  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  ENLIGHT- 
ENED AND  PROGRESSIVE  MEN-THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN  IS  THE 
OTHER-WHO    ARE    RULERS    OF    INDEPENDENT    ASIATIC    STATES. 


CJirLALONGKOKX  I,  King  of 
Siara,  is  one  of  the  interesting  and 
progressive  potentates  of  the  world.  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  eminent  Chinese 
gtatesman,  who  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  men,  told  me  several  years  ago  that 
he  regarded  the  Siamese  king  as  the 
most  capable  monarch  of  Asia.  Mar- 
quis Ito  once  said  that  if  Chulalongkorn 
were  at  the  head  of  China,  he  would 
make  it  a  commanding  power  among 
the    nations    of    the    earth.     Speaking 


from  my  own  humhle  observations,  I 
can  frankly  say,  after  an  experience  of 
four  years  as  rnited  States  minister  at 
his  court,  that  he  always  impressed  me 
as  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  forceful 
character,  easily  the  foremost  man  of 
his  own  people,  and  fully  qualified  to 
rule  over  a  greater  population  and  a 
broader  domain  if  the  responsibility 
were  thrust  upon  him. 

The  visit  of  his  bright  young  son,  the 
(^rown  Prince  Vajiravudh,  to  America 


CHULALONGKORN,    KING    OF   SIAM, 
1  M 


SOWABHA    roNGSRI,    QUEEN    OF   SIAM. 
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will  no  doubt  arouse  interest  in  a  ruler 
and  in  a  nation  too  little  known  in 
western  lands,  but  well  worthy  of  closer 
accjuaintance.  Few  people  probably  re- 
ineniber  that  there  are  several  particu- 
lar reasons  for  sympathy  between  Siain 
and  the  United  States.  One  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  first  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  which  the  Fnited  States 
signed  with  a  nation  of  eastern  Asia  was 
negotiated  with  Siam  about  1831,  long 
before  we  had  similar  conventions  with 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Another  con- 
sideration of  fellow  national  interest  is 
that  Siam  was  fighting  to  drive  out  its 
Burmese  oppressors  when  the  United 
States  was  lirst  battling  for  its  own 
freedom,  and  the  present  dynasty  began 
its  sway  in  the  person  of  a  great  general 
who  conquered  the  Burmese  and  occu- 
pied the  throne  about  the  time  when 
Washington  became  President.  The 
king  often  spoke  to  me  of  these  histori- 
cal analogies,  and  seemed  justly  proud 
of  them. 

In  former  days,  when  Siam  had  a 
**  second  king,''  whose  functions  in  some 
resjK^cts  resembled  those  of  our  Vice 
President,  the  last  of  this  line  of  sec- 
ondary rulers  was  known  everywhere  as 
*•  (icorge  Washington,''  a  foreign  name 
which  he  himself  adopted  and  enjoyed 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  meaning. 
These  second  kings  were  of  royal  blood, 
and  were  supposed  to  act  in  the  event 
of  the  real  king's  disability,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  case 
of  the  latter's  death,  unless  a  son  or 
some  other  relation  were  designated  by 
the  dying  ruler.  But  Uhulalongkorn 
did  not  believe  in  this  peculiar  system, 
and  when  power  came  with  age  he  de- 
creed that  there  should  be  no  more 
kingly  understudies  exee])t  in  the  form 
of  legitimate  and  reguUir  crown  princes 
of  direct  royal  blood  and  descent. 

No  more  interesting  ])ersonality  sits 
upon  an  oriental  throne  than  the  King 
of  Siam.  Physically,  when  standing 
among  liis  own  brothers  or  surrounded 
by  his  admiring  subjects,  he  looks  every 
inch  a  king.  He  is  taller,  broader,  and 
stronger  than  the  average  Siamese.  For 
an  Asiatic  he  is  handsome,  and  among 
foreigners  he  would  be  picked  out  as  a 
man  of  force  and  quality.  His  features 
have  some  of  the  heavv  characteristics 


of  the  oriental,  but  his  refined  expres- 
sion and  his  bright  eyes  are  decidedly 
individual.  He  carries  himself  with 
dignity  and  grace,  but  never  swaggers. 
When  he  speaks,  his  deep,  resonant 
voice  makes  one  listen  without  effort. 

The  surprising  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  those  who  have  never  met 
Chulalongkorn,  will  be  the  statement 
that  he  speaks  English  fluently.  What 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  lie  uses  only 
the  purest  classical  English.  More  than 
once,  when  1  was  obliged  to  present  to 
him  traveling  Americans  who  had  more 
money  and  political  influence  than  re- 
finement and  education,  he  would  seem 
astonished  at  some  colloquial  word  or 
phrase  that  they  employed  in  addressing 
him,  and  would  ask  me  to  interpret 
their  meaning.  He  owes  his  knowle<lge 
of  good  English  to  Mrs.  Leonowens,  a 
Nova  Scotian  woman  of  rare  merit  who 
was  his  teacher  during  his  youthful 
days. 

The  king  is  only  forty  nine  years  of 
age,  but  he  has  been  upon  the  throne 
for  thirty  four  years.  Born  September 
*^1,  1853,  he  was  proclaimed  king  Oc- 
tober 1,  18(i8,  when  his  distinguished 
father,  Maha  Mongkut  (Mongkut  the 
Great)  passed  away.  He  is  descende<l 
from  a  line  of  kings  of  whom  he  may 
justly  be  proud.  The  dynasty  is  scarcely 
of  historic  lineage,  but  it  has  an  hon- 
orable record,  dating  back  to  that  in- 
trepid conqueror  of  the  Burmese,  Uhow 
Phya  Uhakkri,  who  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Siamese  army  under  King 
Phya  Tak,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1782  when  Tak  became  insane. 
Uhulalongkorn  is  the  fifth  in  regular  de- 
scent from  Chow  Phya  Uhakkri,  and  the 
fortieth  monarch  of  Siam  known  to  au- 
thentic history. 

To  understand  him,  and  to  appreciate 
his  qualities,  it  is  well  to  note  what  he  is 
doing  for  his  kingdom  and  subjects 
Being  a  philosopher,  he  recognizes  that 
his  people  chu  absorb  only  a  certain 
amount  of  "  progress  "  at  a  time.  He 
knows  better  than  to  nauseate  them  with 
an  over  dose  of  new  laws,  ideas,  and 
suggestions.  He  carefully  follows  the 
policy  of  giving  the  Siamese  just  as 
much  "  reform  "  as  they  can  assimilate 
from  year  to  year.  If  the  process  is 
slow,  it  is  nevertheless  sure,  while  the 
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results  already  attained  and  the  move- 
ments fully  initiated  contirm  the  belief 
that  Chulalongkorn  is  a  wise  and  dis- 
criminating monarch. 

He  lias  in  his  employ  several  hundred 
European  and  American  experts  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  who  receive  high 
salaries  and  are  provided  with  comfort- 
able residences.  He  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  higher  education  for  both 
sexes,  and  the  students  are  housed  in 
buildings  of  which  Harvard  and  Yassar 
might  be  proud.  He  has  recently  had 
the  laws  of  8iam  codified  by  eminent 
jurists,  and  has  established  modern 
courts  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
has  organized  his  finances  so  carefully 
that  the  revenue  of  Siam  exceeds  the 
expenditure,  and  the  nation  has  no  pub- 
lic debt.  He  supports  a  small  navy  that 
would  be  creditable  to  a  nation  having 
ten  times  the  area  and  wealth,  and  he 
is  organizing  an  army  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  troops  of  other  tropi- 
cal countries.  He  has  constructed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  railway  penetrating 
the  interior,  and  has  helped  to  intro- 
duce street  cars  and  electric  lights  into 
the  great  capital  city  of  Bangkok,  which 
boasts  of  a  population  exceeding  seven 
hundred  thousand,  and  which  may  yet 
divide  honors  with  Canton  as  the  pre- 
mier trade  center  of  eastern  Asia.  He 
is  planning  to  provide  Bangkok  with  a 
modern  system  of  waterworks  and 
sewerage,  and  has  appropriated  several 
millions  of  tirals  (a  tical  is  sixty  cents 
of  a  Mexican  dollar)  for  this  purpose. 
Finally,  he  is  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards foreigners,  particularly  Ameri- 
cans and  Britishers,  and  is  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  commerce  and 
friendship  between  Siam  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other. 

The  Queen  of  Siam,  too,  is  a  really 
remarkable  personage.  She  has  done 
more  for  the  women  of  her  country  than 
all  her  predecessors  put  together.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  a  foreign  dress  she 
looks  like  a  well  fed  and  good  natured 
nurse  girl:  but  in  her  own  peculiar  cos- 
tume, which  becomes  her,  she  looks 
like  a  true  queen  of  her  people.  She 
does  not  speak  English,  but  she  under- 
stands much  that  is  said  in  conversation. 


By  herself,  or  in  a  company  of  foreign 
ladies,  her  facial  contour  might  seem 
coarse  and  her  figure  far  from  lithe ;  but 
among  the  women  of  her  own  nation- 
ality she  appears  almost  beautiful,  and 
assuredly  clever  and  interesting.  She 
believes  in  lifting  the  women  of  Siam 
to  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  understood 
that  she  earnestly  favors  the  abolition 
of  polygamy.  If  her  eldest  son  will  select 
only  one  woman  as  his  wife,  an  epoch 
making  step  will  be  taken  in  the  history 
of  Siam. 

The  crown  prince,  wliose  full  name  is 
Somditch  Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh, 
was  born  on  New  Year's  Day,  1880,  and 
is  therefore  nearly  twenty  three  years 
of  age.  He  was  proclaimed  heir  to  the 
throne  on  January  IT,  1895,  but  he  has 
been  a  student  in  Flurope  during  the 
last-  ten  years  without  paying  even  a 
brief  visit  to  Siam.  He  speaks  English 
more  fluently  than  his  native  tongue. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  educa- 
tion, gentlemanly  bearing,  and  refined 
tastes,  who  appreciates  his  position 
without  self  assumption  or  hauteur. 

His  visit  to  America  has  more  signifi- 
cance than  is  generally  recognized.  If 
he  reports  favorably  on  the  reception  ac- 
corded him  and  the  experiences  enjoyed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  king  him- 
self will  visit  Japan  and  America  in 
1904,  during  the  course  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis. 

Siam  is  not  a  little  country;  it  covers 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  exceeds  Japan  or 
Korea,  and  is  equal  to  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  combined.  Its  population  is 
not  less  than  ten  millions,  and  its  for- 
eign commerce  aggregates  more  than 
twenty  five  million  dollars  annually. 
Situated  between  British  Burma  on  the 
west  and  French  Indo  China  on  the 
east,  its  path  of  development  is  not 
a  bed  of  roses.  There  is  constant 
trouble  with  France,  which  may  at  any 
time  see  a  spark  fanned  into  a  blaze. 
Foreign  sympathy  is  plainly  with  the 
Siamese  in  these  controversies. 

Siam  lies  out  of  the  beaten  road  of 
tourists  and  globe  trotters,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  of  access,  and  is  certainly  worthy 
of  the  time  and  effort  required  to  see  its 
interesting  sigfhts. 
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THK   THOMASJ    HlTCHCOiK    OUTTAGE    AT    AikfciN,    sOUTH    lAHuLiNA. 

Winter  Colonies  in  the  South. 

BY  EDWARD   A,   LOWRY. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  WINTER  PLAYGROUND,  WHERE  THE 
WEALTH  AND  FASHION  OF  OUR  NORTHERN  CITIES  SEEKS  SUN- 
SHINE, HEALTH,  AND  PLEASURE  AMONG  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
HILLS,  THE  GEORGIA  PINE  WOODS,  AND  THE  PALM  GROVES  OF 
THE   FLORIDA  COAST. 


IX  the  prehistoric  days — and  that  is 
not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago — 
when  a  man  went  to  Florida  to  escape 
the  Northern  winter  he  left  his  women 
folk  at  home,  and  carried  his  guns,  some 
Scotch  whisky  and  quinine,  and  a  trunk 
of  old  clothes.  In  those  times  it  was  a 
matter  of  three  days  from  Jacksonville 
to  Miami,  and  there  wasn't  a  push  but- 
ton south  of  St.  Augustine.  The  rail- 
roads were  fearsome  institutions.  Once 
beyond  the  (leorgia  State  line,  parlor 
cars  became  a  memory,  and- ballasted 
road  beds  a  legend  of  one's  youth.  They 
u.sed  wood  burning  engines,  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  stop  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  order  to  take  on  more 
fuel  from  the  big  wood  piles  along  the 
track.     The    land    tccmccl    with   game. 


and  the  waters  were  full  of  iish.  A'isit- 
ors  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  country 
in  unpretentious  hotels,  and  paid  ac- 
cordingly. There  were  winter  colonics 
even  then,  but  they  were  hunting  camps, 
rough  and  uncouth,  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  an  Adirondack  lodge. 

THE   MEN   WHO   BOUGHT   FLORIDA. 

Then  came  the  two  men  who,  more 
than  any  others,  have  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  winter  colonies 
in  the  South.  There  was  a  saying: 
"Flagler  bought  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  and  Plant  bought  the  west 
coast  and  painted  it  yellow  '' — this  last 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Plant 
railways  every  house,  shed,  and  car 
sports  the  hue  of  the  sunflower. 
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The  east  coast  chain  of  hotels  and  re- 
sorts came  into  heing  in  sefjuence,  be- 
ginning at  St.  Augustine  and  working 
southward  througli  Orniond,  Daytona, 
Titusville,  Palm  Beach,  and  finally  ^li- 
ami.  Even  after  the  building  of  the 
famous  Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine 
it  was  possible  to  kill  bear  and  deer  an 
hour's  sail  across  tlie  bay  from  the  ho- 
tel. Now  they  are  calling  the  east  coast 
the  American  Hiviera.     There  is  to  be 


have  chosen  to  call  the  "  Hempstead 
set  "  makes  Aiken  its  winter  head- 
(juarters.  Its  members  are  a  lot  of  con- 
genial people  who  love  horses  and  dogs 
and  hunting  and  polo,  and  most  of 
whom  have  country  places  on  Long 
L^land.  At  Aiken  they  have  practically 
the  same  amusements  that  they  have  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  near  New 
York.  Besides  Mr.  Whitney  and  the 
>rcssrs.    Hitchcock,    Mortimer    Brooks, 


THE   AMUSEMENTS   OF   THE   SOUTHERN    WINTER   COLONIES— A   SCENE   AT   THE   AIKEN    RACES. 


found  all  the  luxury,  all  the  display  of* 
wealth  and  fashion,  that  one  associates 
with  Newport  and  Monle  Carlo.  IVo- 
ple  of  moderate  means  who  knew  the 
region  years  ago  have  been  crowded  out 
by  the  influx  of  millionaires. 

THE  SMART   COLONY    AT   AIKEN. 

Kightly  or  not,  William  ('.  Whitney 
and  the  two-  llitchcocks — Thomas,  Jr., 
and  his  brother — are  tlie  names  most 
.  fre([uently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  present  vogue  of  Aiken,  a  quiet 
little  South  Carolina  town  which,  al- 
most before  she  realized  her  growing 
fame,  achieved  a  proud  position  from 
December  to  April  in  the  society  col- 
umns of  the  metropolitan  newspapers. 
What  the  various  '"  Cholly  Knicker- 
bockers ''  of  the  New  York  newspa])ers 


the  Thaycrs  of  Boston,  C.  T.  Smith,  and 
other  well  known  people  have  winter 
homes  here.  There  are  no  hotels  in  the 
place,  aiul  the  transient  visitor  receives 
scant  consideration.  The  tradespeo- 
])le  and  the  natives  are  eager  to  promote 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  cot- 
tagers who  have  so  largely  increased  the 
local  circulaticm  of  legal  tender. 

Aiken  is  what  might  be  called  a 
'*  sporty "  little  town,  and  its  winter 
colonists  have  fun  to  the  top  of  their 
bent.  They  have  horse  racing  on  one 
of  the  prettiest  tracks  in  the  South,  and 
an  annual  horse  show,  which  is  a  sport- 
ing and  social  event  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance. The  Palmetto  golf  links  are 
probably  the  best  south  of  Philadelphia. 
The  woods  for  miles  around  are 
stocked     with     gray     and     red     foxes. 
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THE   HAYES   COTTAGE   AT   AIKEN,   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


There  is  a  hunt  cluh  with  iTt^iilar  nuH't:^; 
there  are  tennis  eourts,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  has  l)uilt  a  liandsoine  squasli 
court.  A  stranoror  who  onee  spent  six 
montlis  in  South  Carolina  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  cock  fighting 
was  the  chief  industry  of  the  State. 
Though  the  sport  is  in  a  measure  kept 
under  cover,  some  of  tlie  colonists  at 
Aiken  are  believed  to  have  more  than 
an  academic  knowledge  of  ''  shawl 
necks  "  and  the  like. 

Down    in    the   lazy    Carolina    atmos- 
phere, the  Aiken  colony,  with  its  horses 


and  hunts  and  hounds,  and  its  constant 
round  of  social  gaieties,  contrives  to 
pass  a  pleasant  winter.  Many  of  the 
cottage  people  transport  their  house- 
hold bodily,  including  servants,  linen, 
and  silver.  Special  railroad  facilities 
put  the  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets  i\i  their  command.  They  lack 
nothing  that  wealth  can  bring  to  their 
doors. 

IN  THE  GP]ORGL\   PINE  WOODS. 

Senator  lianiui  is  the  best  known  fig- 
ure of  the  Tliomasville  colony.     Xot  so 


THE   COUNTRY    CI.UB    AT    THOMASVILI.E,   GEORGIA,    WITH    THE    FIRST    TKEINC,    (IROrND    OF    THE   CLUBS 

GOLF   rOl'RSE. 
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A    HUNT   MEET    AT   MK.  WH1T\I:YS   COTTACK    AT    AIKKN. 


many  promiiuMit  pcojilt'  liave  establisliod 
winter  retreats  in  this  (u'orgia  town 
down  in  the  pineries:  nor  ai'e  there  so 
nianv  New  Yorkers  anion^r  the  winter 
resi<lents.  1'he  Ohio  Senator  was  one 
of  tlie  first  to  huihl  a  eottage  there,  and 
to  interest  himself  in  the  erection  of  a 
iiKxh'rn  hotel.  The  late  ['resident  Me- 
Kinlev  was  his  truest  in  Thomasviile  on 
jnore  than  one  occasion,  and  at  one  lime 
contemj)lated  linildinof  a  cottaire  there, 
hecaiise  of  the  drv  climate's  l)eneticial 
effect  on  Mrs.  McKinley. 

Thomasviile  is  the  most  staid  and  re- 
served of  the  winter  colonies.  There 
are  heantifnl  drives  on  hard  sandy 
roads  through  the  j>ines,  and  the 
negroes  organize  hig  'possum  and  coon 
hunts  for  the  visitors.  These  arc  ex- 
citing alfairs.  fidl  of  weird  scenes  and 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  'Possums 
are  always  hunted  at  night.  The  ne- 
groes carry  lightwood  torches,  which 
hlaze  with  a  lurid,  smoky  light.  The 
dogs  are  dee])  haying  liounds.  When  they 
strike  a  trail  and  set  off  in  pursuit,  the 
hunting  party  starts  at  to])  speed  to  fol- 
low. The  chase  leads  through  cane 
brakes  and  swamps  and  along  shallow 
water  cours(\<.  The  rusli  through  the 
dark,  the  swaying  lights,  the  shouts  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  cries  of  the  dogs 


condjine  to  stir  the  most  sluggish  pulse. 
When  the  'jxjssum  is  *'  treed,"  the  ne- 
groes fall  to  with  axes  and  chop  the 
tree  down.  With  the  crash,  the  dogs  are 
in  among  the  branches  aft(T  the  quarry. 
A  *})ossum  will  generally  feign  deatli, 
but  a  coon  will  put  u])  a  vicious  fight, 
often  disabling  three  or  four  dogs  be- 
fore giving  in. 

AN    ANTK   BELLUM   COOK. 

It  u>ed  to  be  the  fashion  in  Thomas- 
viile to  go  out  iji  the  country  to  the 
cabin  of  an  old  *"  mammy  ''  who  was  a 
fatuous  cook.  She  was  a  protegee  of 
Colonel  Tom  Mitchell  of  Thomasvdle, 
and  could  fry  chicken  and  cook  batter 
cakes  and  biscuit  as  no  one  else  ever 
could.  .\  well  known  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  (1ub.  famous  for  his 
racing  schooners,  dropped  in  on  the 
old  itiammy  one  (biy,  and  had  her  pre- 
pare him  a  luncheon.  When  he  had 
eaten  it  he  gave  her  a  two  dollar  bill. 
She  gazed  at  it  in  some  perplexity. 

'^  >raybe*  you'd  rather  have  this, 
auntie."  he  said,  producing  a  silver  dol- 
lar. 

"  Yessuh,"  she  replied.  ''I  knows 
what  dat  is,  honey.'' 

Jekyl  Island,  off  the  Georgia  coast, 
near  Brunswick,  is  in  effect  a  winter  col- 
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ony,  thougli  really  a  private  game  pre- 
serve and  hunting  club.  It  is  owned  by 
a  number  of  prominent  Easterners,  who 
come  down  on  their  yachts  to  shoot 
their  imported  pheasants  and  woodcock. 
The  late  Pierre  Lorillard  was  a  regular 
visitor    for    many   years,    bringing    his 


pie  coming  to  Florida  were  demanding 
more  luxuries  and  more  amusements 
each  year.  They  were  intolerant  of  any 
inconvenience.  They  had  money  to  en- 
force their  demands.  As  a  result,  one 
of  the  best  deer  "  stands ''  in  the  State 
has   been   ruined   by   a  golf  course   in 


A   GROUP   ON   THE   PORrH   OF   SENATOR  HANNA'S   C()TTA(;E   AT  TIIOMASVILLE,  GEORGIA — BESIDES   MR.  AND 
MRS.    HANNA.   THE    GROUP    INCLUDES    THE   LATE    PRESIDENT    MCKINLEY.    MRS.    MCKINLEY,    AND 

POSTMASTER   GENERAL   SMITH. 
J''ro!n  It  coPv*  ighted  fhoto^rnph  by  Motif r,   Thomasville. 


house  boat  nnd   from  ten  to  liftecn  of 
his  i)looded  horses. 

THE   AMERICAN    RIVIERA. 

Florida,  once  given  over  to  'tourists'' 
and  hotel  dwellers,  is  now  dotted  with 
colonies  of  peo])le  who  own  cottages, 
and  who  come  with  each  recurring  win- 
ter to  the  same  place  and  stay  there  un- 
til the  warm  weather  begins.  This  prac- 
tice has  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  many  of  the  former  resorts.  When 
ihe  Ponce  de  I^eon,  the  Cordova,  and 
the  Alcazar  had  been  built  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, it  was  thought  that  the  tide  of 
travel  would  stop  there.    Xorthern  peo- 


charge  of  a  professional  Scottish 
"  Wullie."  There  are  probably  more 
valets  on  the  east  coast  every  winter 
now  thaiV  there  were  tourists  ten  years 
ago.  Instead  of  wearing  corduroys  all 
day,  some  men  spend  their  tinu*  in 
changing  their  costumes.  They  kee]> 
their  yachts  on  the  coast,  and  go  from 
one  place  to  another  as  they  go  fi-om 
Newport  to  Bar  Harbor  or  New  London 
in  the  summer. 

I  knew  Miami  when  it  was  simply  a 
railway  terminal,  and  before  a  piece  of 
Western  beef  had  ever  come  nearer  to  it 
than  St.  Augustine;  w'hen  the  best 
cigar  in  the  town  sold  for  ten  cents,  and 
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THE    AUUSBMBNTS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN    WINTER  COLONIES— WILLIAM  C.  WHITNEY'S  SQUASH  C50URT  AT  AIKEN. 


a  negro  boy  would  carry  a  suit  case  all 
(lay  for  fifteen  cents.  Now  tliere  is  a 
magnificent  hotel,  there  are  daily 
steamers  across  to  Havana,  there  i&  a 
golf  course,  and  one  may  have  hothouse 
grapes  every  morning  for  breakfast. 
Refrigerated  beef  is  brought  in  special 
cars  direct  from  Chicago.  The  negro 
boys  have  become  "  caddies/'  and 
charge  twenty  t[\e  cents  an  liour  for 
carrying  a  bag  of  golf  clubs. 

THE   ATTRACTIONS  OP  PALM   BEACH. 

Probably  the  most  wonderful  trans- 
formation   has    been    at  Palm  Beach. 


This  place  was  once  a  sandy  neck  of 
land  between  Lake  Worth  and  the 
Ocean.  By  admirable  landscape  garden- 
ing and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
it  has  been  made  a  tropical  p]den.  Rare- 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  sing  and  chat- 
ter in  the  tall  cocoanut  trees  and  palms. 
Along  the  lake  walks  are  laid  out  under 
interlacing  canopies  of  green  palmettos. 
There  is  a  long  Palm  Walk  to  the  beach, 
where  Joseph  Jefferson  has  a  winter 
home  facing  the  ocean.  Almost  any 
morning  the  famous  old  actor  may  be 
found  bundled  in  shawls  sprawling  on 
the  sands,  and  usually  surrounded  by  a 


THE   CLINCH    SMITH   COTTAGK    AT    AIKEN,    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
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company  of  children.  Bright  days  he 
spends  on  the  lake  fishing,  and  usually 
getting  a  full  basket.  There  is  a  great 
swimming  tank,  wherein  a  titled  lady 
visitor  is  said  to  have  disported  her- 
self in  man's  bathing  attire,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  onlookers.  Warm 
sea  water  baths  on  an  elaborate  and 
luxurious  scale  are  provided  for  those 
enervated  scions  of  wealthy  sires  who 
cannot  endure  the  chill  buffeting  of 
the  surf.     On  either  side  of  the  Koyal 


ables  dine  on  the  vine  clad  piazzas,  and 
later  seek  excitement  by  hazarding  their 
money  on  the  green  tables  within.  The 
establishment  is  not  for  the  wayfaring 
man,  even  though  he  be  a  millionaire. 
One  might  sj)end  weeks  at  the  hotel 
within  pistol  shot  and  never  suspe<-t 
its  existence.  Inconveniently  inquisi- 
tive police  otticials  and  district  attor- 
neys with  a  taste  for  raiding  illegal  en- 
tertainments are  unknown  in  this  Monte 
Carlo  of  Florida,  but  nevertheless  the 


JUDGING    ladies'   HUNTERS    AT    A   SOUTH    CAROLINA    HORSE  SHOW. 


Poinciana  are  cottages,  pretentious  in 
their  architecture*  and  elaborately  dec- 
orated and  furnished.  ^lost  of  them  are 
half  hidden  in  masses  of  subtropical 
vines  glowing  with  brilliant  rcnl  and 
purple  flowers. 

The  moderns  who  dwell  in  these 
lovely  bungalows  in  this  lotus  eating 
land  do  not  lack  for  urban  forms  of 
entertainment.  The  reputed  proprie- 
tor of  the  I'alm  Beach  (1ub,  which 
stands  conveniently  near  the  cottages,  is 
a  gambler  who  caters  to  the  *'  gilt 
edge''  trade.  His  itinerary  includes 
Newport  in  the  summer  and  Florida  in 
the  winter.  His  chef  at  Palm  Beach  is 
one  of  the  ten  most  famous  culinary 
artists   in   this  count rv.     The   fashion- 


man  who  gets  beyond  the  outer  portals 
of  the  teni])le  of  chance  must  be  intro- 
duced and  vouched  for,  as  one  who  seeks 
presentation  to  royalty. 

There  are  no  horses  at  this  most 
sumptuous  of  all  the  winter  colonies  of 
the  South.  It  is  built  on  the  strip  of  dry 
sand  that  separates  the  watery  Ever- 
glades from  the  Atlantic^  just  as  Venice 
lies  where  the  lagoons  open  out  upon  the 
Adriatic.  Some  time  ago  rickshaws  were 
introduced  at  Palm  Beach,  but  they 
failed  to  catch  the  tired  fancy  of  those 
who  must  be  pleased.  The  present  ve- 
hicle is  a  sort  of  invalid  chair  fitted  on 
tricycle  wheels,  with  a  seat  behind  for 
a  sturdy  negro  who  propels  it  by  means 
of  pedals.     To  the  passenger  it  is  like 
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IN    THE   LAND   OF    LAZY    RIVERS— A    SCENE   ON    THE   TOMOKA,    NEAR    ORMOND,    FLORIDA. 

riding  on  a  tandoni  hicvcle  witlioiu  do-  'riioii*rli    the   last   dt'cadt*   has  seen  a 

in*r  any  of  thr  work.  niarv(»U)Us     drvelopinonl     of     Southern 

])h»asurt*  phues.  tlu*  end  ha.<  not  yet  boon 

OTHER  FLORIDA  RESORTS.  r.-a.-lu..!.     The   n.-xt    few    vears   will    n.. 

At   Orniond,  at    Daytona,   and   otlior  (h)uht   see   now    resorts   discovered  and 

places   ahnig   the   coast    where   cottages  ohl   ones   improved,   and   an    increasing 

liave  been  l)uilt,  loss  styh'  is  maintained,  host   of    Northerners    Hoeing   from    tlie 

as  most  of  the  colonists  come  purely  for  snow  and   ice  of  their   home  land  and 

rest  and  to  escape  the  winter  rigors  of  tlocking  southward  to  the  finest  winter 

their  liomes.  ])layground  in  the  world. 


THE   [^LAYERS. 

He  sat  at  the  carven  piano  ;  the  night 

Had  mounted  her  ebony  throne  ; 
Far  over  the  hilltop  a  single  white  star 

Was  watching  in  heaven  alone. 
He  wakened  the  chords  with  a  masterful  touch. 

And  his  hands  rippled  over  the  keys 
Till  the  spirit  of  Mozart  arose  from  iU  sleep 

And  came  to  him  over  the  seas. 
Inspiring  his.  Enchanted  I  heard. 
But  the  deeps  of  my  soul  by  his  "art  were  unstirred. 

He  stood  in  the  street  in  a  drizzle  of  rain  — 

A  youth  with  an  old  violin ; 
The  day  was  all  gray  in  the  mist  and  the  clouds 

Like  a  monk  muffled  up  to  the  chin. 
Oh,  the  infinite  yearning,  the  passionate  pain. 

That  quivered  and  sighed  from  the  strings  ! 
Oh,  the  love  that  beat  time  to  the  sorrowful  strain 

With  broken  but  beautiful  wings  ! 
For  it  was  not  the  strings,  but  my  heart,  that  he  swept 
With  the  magical  bow  ;  and  I  listened  and  wept. 

Minna  Irviinj. 
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HOW  THE   PRINCKSS  ARIADNK  KNCOLNTKRKD  AND  SOI«VED  THE  PROBI^KM  OF  MATRIMONY. 

BY  MAUDE  LEONARD    TOIVSON, 


WHEX  a  girl  is  about  to  be  married, 
her  trousseau  is  her  chief  busi- 
ness in  life.  If  it  chanee  that  money  be 
beyond  consideration,  she  goes  to  Paris 
for  it.  This  will  explain  the  presence 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Ariadne  and  her  two  ladies  in  waiting, 
with  their  servants,  in  the  exclusive 
Kivoli  hotel.  The  visit  was  strictly  })ri- 
vate,  and  officially  Paris  was  serenely 
unaware  that  her  highness  was  within 
its  gates;  nevertheless  the  daily  papers 
contained  discreet  accounts  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Countess  of  Exxe — the  in- 
cognito chosen  by  the  young  princess 
during  her  shopping  tour. 

It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  should 
have  been  inconvenienced  by  succeeding 
to  the  throne  of  the  important  princi- 
jmlity  of  Greeswald-Zohlern  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Acting  on  a  theory  which 
was  incontestably  fixed  in  her  mind,  she 
had  regarded  her  responsibilities  and  re- 
strictions in  irritated  dismay,  had  occu- 
})ied  her  time  in  shifting  to  other  shoul- 
ders her  burdens  so  far  as  was  ])()ssible. 
In  three  years  she  had  not  quite  out- 
grown her  resentment  at  the  trick  fate, 
death,  and  relationship  had  played  her. 

However,  the  princess  had  managed 
to  get  along  very  well  according  to  her 
own  lights — two  prime  ministers  had 
retired  with  shattered  nervous  systems 
in  the  mean  time — until  the  august 
council  laid  before  her  the  quest  ion  of 
her  marriage.  The  council  went  'in  a 
body  to  broach  the  subject,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  none  of  them  was 
brave  enough  to  go  alone.  The  princess 
had  sat  and  looked  at  the  ten  gray- 
headed  men  before  her  when  the  i)rime 
minister  finished  his  little  speech.  She 
observed  that  the  ten  were  nervously  ex- 
pectant of  what  might  happen  when  she 
should  have  opened  her  mouth,  and  a 
contemptuous  sigh  escaped  her.    For  an 


instant  tears  of  self  commiseration 
struggled  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  but 
these  were  quickly  repressed.  It  struck 
her,  in  an  impersonal  way,  as  pitiful 
that  ten  old  and  powerful  men  should 
have  even  the  faintest  idea  that  one 
small  and  rebellious  girl  dreamed  of 
holding  out  against  them.  The  Princess 
Ariadne  possessed  keenness  with  all  her 
obstinacy,  and  knew  better  than  to 
waste  any  time  or  en  erg}*  struggling 
against  the  inevitable. 

So  it  happened  she  astonished  the 
august  council  into  a  mild  stupefaction 
when  at  last  she  did  speak.  They  had 
braced  themselves  for  a  passionate  eou- 
tlict,  and  instead  were  treated  to  a  gen- 
tle voice  expressing  its  owner's  thanks 
for  their  consideration  and  her  com- 
prehension of  the  logic  of  their  remarks. 

'^  Kulers  nnist  marry,"  concluded  the 
princess,  twisting  the  gold  fringe  on  her 
chair  arm,  *"  and  I  chance  to  be  one  who 
governs  a  country — the  inference  is  ob- 
vious, ^lay  I  ask — I  presume  you  had 
some  one  to  suggest — what  special  parti 
you  have  in  mind?  " 

The  prime  minister  answered  hastily. 
''Yes,  your  highness:  we  have  the 
nam<*s  of  three  suitors  to  lay  before  you 
for  consideration  who  are  desirable  in 
all  respects.     The  Dnke  of  Zee " 

''  I  dislike  his  smirk,"  interl'upted  the 
princess,  tapping  her  foot. 

''  The  Prince  of  Wye '' 

*^  Pshaw !  "  snapped  the  princess. 
The  Heir  Apparent  of  Are- 


'"'  But  he  is  bald! "'  cried  the  princess 
indignantly,  and  the  council  bowed  it- 
self out  hurriedly  as  she  sprang  from 
her  chair.  Individually  they  had  no- 
ticed the  gathering  storm  signals,  and 
besides  their  world  hardened  hearts 
were  troubled  by  the  ghost  of  an  un- 
comfortable feeling,  the  one  which  as- 
sails a  man  when  he  see?  a  wild  animal 
walk  trustingly  into  the  steel  trap  he 
has  sot   for  it  and  watches  it  strufirelo 
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unavailingly.  The  Princess  Ariadne 
liad  eaiisedthem  so  much  worry  in  the 
])ast  three  years  that  they  were  ridicu- 
lously fond  of  her  as  well  as  somewhat 
afraid. 

II. 

A  MONTH  later  the  population  of  the 
principality  of  Greeswald-Zohlern  was 
thrown  into  a  loyal  ecstasy  by  a  procla- 
mation stating  its  young  ruler  had 
chosen  for  prince  consort  the  Prince  of 
Wye.  Thereupon  tlie  taxpayers  ex- 
pressed their  ])roper  emotion  in  red  fire, 
])rocessions,  flowers,  and  brass  bands. 
On  the  balcony  of  the  palace  the 
l^rincess  Ariadne,  pale  but  smiling, 
stood  beside  the  Prince  of  Wye  towering 
above  her  in  his  brilliant  uniform.  His 
nnistachios  were  curled  at  the  ends,  but 
his  face  did  not  light  with  enthusiasm. 
In  ordinary  life  one  would  have  re- 
marked that  the  Prince  of  Wye  was  de- 
cidedly bored.  Also,  that  the  girl  be- 
side him  was  si(  k  at  heart.  But  the 
balcony  was  too  far  above  the  loyal 
populace  for  a  critical  view  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  the  shout  went  up,  ''  Hurrah 
for  the  happy  pair  I '' 

The  happy  ])air  ste])ped  back  into  the 
great  salon,  bowed  to  each  other  cere- 
^  moniously,  walked  away  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  Princess  Ariadne  had 
bruskly  ]uit  a  stop  to  his  really  gal- 
lant etTorts  to  be  a  conventional  wooer. 
She  had  given  the  florid  and  somewhat 
dissipated  Prince  of  Wye  a  long,  steady 
stare  the  iirst  time  his  words  and 
glances  approached  those  of  the  ardent 
lover.  *'  It  does  not  amuse  me/'  she 
said  gravely,  *'  and  it  must  be  a  task 
to  you.  That,  at  least,  is  one  thing  the 
august  council  does  not  re([uire  of  us." 
And  the  Prince  of  Wye  immediately  had 
been  poss(*ssed  of  a  novel  admiration  for 
this  wise,  haughty  girl  with  the  blue 
eyes  and  proud  little  mouth,  and  re- 
flected that  possibly  after  all  this 
bothersome  business  would  not  interfere 
so  much  with  his  life  as  he  had  feared. 
Thus  it  came  about  she  was  in  Paris 
buying  her  wedding  clothes  like  ordi- 
nary feminine  mortals. 

III. 

"I  WILL  walk  in  the  garden,"  said 
the    princess,    the    first    day    after    her 


arrival    at    the    Hotel    Rivoli.     "  Xo, 
madame ;  I  prefer  to  be  alone." 

The  lady  in  waiting  fell  back  with 
raised  eyebrows.  What  was  the  use  of 
being  commissioned  to  guard  a  princess 
if  she  would  have  none  of  one's  guard- 
ianship? She  compromised  by  station- 
ing herself  in  the  window,  but  there  was 
a  turn  in  the  walk  and  the  princess  dis- 
appeared beyond  it.  The  May  sun  was 
warm,  and  the  flowers  were  blooming; 
the  wind  stirred  the  young  leaves,  and 
the  youth  in  the  air  called  to  her  very 
heart.  There  was  even  a  trace  of  happi- 
ness in  her  eyes  as  she  stepped  into  tlie 
tiny  summer  house  and  saw  the  man. 
He  was  just  a  wholesome,  well  bred 
English  boy,  who  might  have  been 
three  and  twenty,  and  he  crimsoned  to 
the  roots  of  his  thick  hair  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  gasped,  **  I — I  beg  your 
pardon  I  "  There  was  something  about 
the  stately  girl  who  had  dawned  upon 
his  vision  which  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  sensation  of  intrusion. 

The  princess  paused  in  curiosity  and 
then  in  pleased  interest,  for  never  be- 
fore had  she  been  regarded  with  such 
frank  admiration.  **  And  why? "  she 
asked  with  a  charming  accent.  The 
morning  still  lingered  in  her  smile,  and 
if  ^he  had  not  been  a  reigning  princi'ss 
the  toss  of  her  bright  head  might  right- 
fully have  been  called  coquettish. 

The  young  man's  face  spoke  relief. 
''You  talk  English!"  he  cried  irrele- 
vantly.    "  I  thought — I  supposed " 

The  princess  seated  herself.  She  for- 
got the  ladies  in  waiting,  the  respect  due 
her  position,  and  relative  social  values. 
A  whim  had  seized  her.  **  Come, 
come!  "  she  cried  impatiently.  •* Finish  I 
What  were  those  wonderful  thoughts?  " 

The  young  fellow  laughed,  more  at 
ease.  '*  You  had  such  an  air  as  you 
entered,''  he  explained.  '*  As  though 
you  were  her  royal  highness  and  mighti- 
ness at  the  very  leavst.  It  startled  me. 
Pm  glad  to  find  an  English  girl  today, 
for  I  believe  I'm  homesick." 

**  I'm  not  English,"  she  corrected 
blithely.  She  had  never  been  so 
amused.  Here  was  an  individual  who 
ruthlessly  shoved  her  off  her  throne  and 
assumed  her  to  be  human!  The  spirit 
of  girlish  mischief  asserted  itself  and 
she  plunged  on.     **  I'm  the  Countess  of 
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Exxe,  and — and  I'm  here  with — my  two 
aunts.  They  are  dreadful  bores,  and 
it^s  just  luck  I  escaped  into  the  garden 
this  morning!'* 

The  boy  sat  on  the. table  edge  and 
swung  one  foot.  When  he  laughed  it 
was  good  to  hear.  There  was  cheery 
friendliness  on  his  face  as  he  listened  in 
quick  curiosity  to  her  low  voice.  "  So 
you  are  German/'  he  commented. 
"  That  explains — I  wondered  why  I  had 
never  heard  of  you  at  home.  I  am  " — 
he  halted  with  the  reluctant  confusion  a 
true  Britisher  has  to  confessing  posi- 
tion— **  I  happen  to  be  John  Gwenf ord, 
Earl  of  Sutton,  and  the  fellows  I'm  go- 
ing round  the  world  with  were  to  meet 
me  here.     Isn't  it  a  jolly  day?  " 

The  princess  leaned  back  and  sniflEed 
the  air.  Her  eyes  fell  before  the 
honest  searching  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Sutton,  confusion  flushed  her  white 
forehead.  She  spoke  almost  solemnly. 
"  It  is  the  loveliest  morning  I  can  re- 
member— in  three  years !  '*^  There  was 
no  coquetry  in  her  glance  then,  and  the 
boy  was  impressed  into  momentary  sad- 
ness by  her  earnestness.  He  looked  a 
bare  moment  at  the  graceful  little  figure 
with  its  expressive  face  and  the  odd 
touch  of  determination  about  the  chin, 
at  the  appealing  eyes  under  their  long 
lashes,  and  answered  involuntarily,  ^^  It 
is  perfect — I  shall  always  remember  it." 

Not  till  afterwards  did  it  occur  to  the 
Princess  Ariadne  or  the  young  Earl  of 
Sutton  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  trans- 
gression for  a  girl  and  a  man  who  were 
total  strangers  to  sit  placidly  together 
half  a  morning  listening  to  the  cheep 
of  the  Paris  sparrows  and  idly  watch- 
ing the  sunlight  flicker  through  the 
leaves.  They  had  not  talked  much,  for 
it  had  not  seemed  necessary.  For  some  , 
mysterious  reason  their  sudden  compan- 
ionship required  no  verbal  elaborations. 

Then  the  princess  remembered  the 
world  famed  dressmaker  who  had  re- 
quired her  presence  at  a  certain  hour. 
The  idea  of  the  dressmaker  fired  a  se- 
quence of  thought  ending  with  the 
Prince  of  Wye.  She  was  very  pale  as 
she  rose  suddenly.  ^'  I  must  go  in,"  she 
said,  almost  frightened  as  to  speech.  "  I 
have  stayed  too  long." 

*'Will    they    beat    you?"  he  asked 
laughingly.     It  was  odd  how  her  face 
2m 


had  changed,  and  he  felt  a  little  indig- 
nant that  any  one  should  have  the  power 
to  banish  the  girlish  fun  which  gleamed 
in  expression  when  he  first  looked  up 
and  stammered  his  uncalled  for  apology. 
"  No,"  answered  the  princess,  "  they 
will  not  beat  me."  She  walked  away 
rapidly  and  did  not  look  back.  For  a 
moment  the  Earl  of  Sutton  wrinkled  his 
forehead  in  fear  he  had  oflEended  her. 
The  unconventionality  of  the  situation 
had  not  yet  appealed  to  him. 

IV. 

Without  any  unconscious  laying  of 
plans  he  hastened  to  the  garden  next 
morning,  but  she  did  not  come.  He 
watched  the  sunlight  and  he  listened  to 
the  birds,  but  he  was  not  amused.  Later 
in  the  day  he  chanced  upon  her  in  the 
corridor,  and  far  behind  her  were  the 
two  aunts  of  whom  she  had  spoken.  She 
looked  up  at  him  almost  expectantly. 

"  You  were  not  there ! "  he  said  hur- 
riedly in  a  half  whisper.  ''And  I 
waited ! " 

There  was  reproach  in  his  glance,  and 
the  Princess  Ariadne  felt  an  imaccus- 
tomed  tumult  of  mind.  She  was  ap- 
palled, but  she  enjoyed  it.  There  was 
no  time  for  words,  as  the  ladies  in  wait- 
ing were  now  close  at  hand,  but  she 
smiled  quite  as  a  pretty  girl  might  smile. 

The  next  morning  the  princess  re- 
marked casually  after  a  stiff  and  silent 
breakfast  with  her  two  companions,  "  I 
shall  walk  in  the  garden,"  and  departed 
alone  as  before.  She  arrived  at  the 
summer  house  breathless,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled,  for  she  felt  delightfully  im- 
proper and  wicked.  A  little  trill  of 
laughter  escaped  her  as  she  saw  him 
spring  to  his  feet  joyously.  Somehow 
their  hands  met,  and  they  stood  smiling 
at  each  other  like  truant  children. 
Then  they  sat  beneath  the  vines  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  told  her  of  his  English 
home,  of  his  school  days,  of  what  he 
wanted  to  make  of  himself  in  the  world. 
The  princess  listened  fascinated  and 
care  free.  She  liked  the  curve  of  his 
jaw  and  the  quick,  flashing  dimple  so 
strangely  out  of  place  on  his  tanned 
chin.  He  was  going  to  do  things!  She 
straightened  up  with  clasped  hands  and 
regarded  him  in  admiration.  Then 
mocking  memory  slipped  in  the  wonder 
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if  the  florid  Prince  of  Wye  with  the 
waxed  mustachios  had  ever  had  hopes, 
and  rfims,  and  good  strong  faith  and 
courage?  She  shrank  suddenly  at  the 
thought  of  his  name. 

The  Earl  of  Sutton  broke  oflE  his  sen- 
tence when  she  shivered.  "Are  you 
cold?  You  are  ill ! "  he  cried  in  alarm, 
for  in  truth  the  Princess  Ariadne 
looked  ill. 

The  girl  smiled  bravely.  "No,  in- 
deed,*' she  protested.  "  I  have  just  re- 
membered something,  that  is  all.**  But 
she  went  away  soon,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sutton  sat  long  after  her  departure. 
When  he  followed  her  his  head  was 
bowed.    He  was  thinking. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  Princess 
Ariadne  walked  in  the  garden  again, 
but  the  Earl  of  Sutton  was  waiting.  He 
took  her  hands  without  a  word.  "  You 
are  in  trouble,"  he  burst  out  boyishly. 
"  You  are  not  happy.  Do  your  aunts — 
are  they  unkind  to  you?  ** 

The  princess  smiled  a  little  wanly  as 
flhe  remembered  her  colorless  ladies  in 
waiting,  who  breathed  only  at  her  com- 
mand. 

"  No,"  she  said;  "  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Let  us  sit  down.  Tell 
me  more  of  yourself." 

But  the  boy  was  suddenly  mindful 
that  she  had  always  listened.  "You 
know  about  me,"  he  protested.  "  Tell 
me  instead  of  yourself.  You  have  never 
told  me  more  than  who  you  arc — and  I 
want  to  know." 

"My  life  is  not  at  all  interesting," 
the  princess  answered,  the  blue  in  her 
eyes  like  the  violets  she  wore  in  her  belt. 
*^far  from  interesting.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  you.  I  have  lived.  I 
have  smiled  at  the  right  time.  I  have 
listened  to  counsel.  Is  there  anything 
more  for  a  girl?" 

"  There  is  love."  He  looked  no  nearer 
at  her  than  the  sparrow  on  the  lilac 
bush  a  rod  away. 

"Not  for  me,"  breathed  the  little 
Countess  of  Exxe  at  last.  She  stood 
up  suddenly.  She  was  very  fair  and 
tempting  in  her  pink  morning  gown. 
The  boy  looked  at  her  with  telltale  eyes, 
but  dared  not  speak  the  words  strug- 
gling in  his  throat,  for  there  was  a 
dignity  about  her  that  warded  oflE  ap- 
proach.    "Tell    me,"     she    went    on 


rapidly,  incoherently,  "when  are  you 
going  away — when  do  your  friends  ar- 
rive?" 

The  Earl  of  Sutton  actually  blushed. 
"  I — they  came  three  days  ago,"  he  con- 
fessed blunderingly.  "  They  have  gone 
on  without  me." 

There  was  stillness  in  the  garden  for 
a  space.  Then  the  princess  turned  to 
go  indoors;  her  voice  trembled  a  little 
when  she  said  good  by  that  day,  but 
there  was  rebellious  joy  in  her  face. 
And  the  boy  in  the  summer  house 
stretched  his  brawny  arms  on  the  table 
and  buried  his  tousled  head  within 
them. 

The  Princess  Ariadne  made  her  shop- 
ping rounds  that  afternoon  decorously, 
and  agreed  promptly  with  every  sug- 
gestion offered.  What  did  patterns 
matter?  She  jealously  yearned  over 
the  memory  of  a  troubled  face  with  a 
square  jaw,  lips  that  trembled  with 
words  she  longed  to  hear  yet  must  not, 
and  eyes  that  spoke  courage.  The 
thought  of  tomorrow  was  tremulous 
with  possibilities.  It  was  madness  she 
was  dreaming,  but  it  was  sweet  and  she 
was  young.'    Realities  were  forgotten. 

Possibly  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Hotel  Eivoli  had  a  reigning 
princess  stolen  out  at  midnight  by  her- 
self into  the  garden  till  that  evening 
when  the  Princess  Ariadne  fled  into  the 
shelter  of  the  friendly  lilac  bushes 
where  nestled  the  little  summer  house. 
She  held  her  head  high  as  she  crept  in 
among  the  shadows  and  huddled  in  a 
comer.  She  leaned  against  the  railing 
in  the  moonlight  and  thought  it  out. 
Bit  by  bit  she  tore  the  lilac  leaves  into 
shreds  as  she  recalled  each  word,  each 
look,  of  the  Earl  of  Sutton.  Out  here  in 
the  fragrant  silence  she  was  only  the 
Countess  of  Exxe,  with  the  right  to 
dream  of  a  lover. 

She  thrilled  at  the  word.  She  did 
not  move  from  her  corner  for  an  hour, ' 
and  the  moon  had  left  the  summer  house 
in  darkness.  As  her  hand  swept  the 
bench  they  closed  around  something 
soft,  and  she  clutched  it  doubtfully, 
then  recognized  it.  It  was  the  riding 
glove  he  had  carelessly  thrown  down 
that  morning.  For  a  second  she  held 
it  stiffly,  and  then  swiftly  it  went  to  her 
lips,   and   alone   in   the    darkness   the 
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Princess  Ariadne  of  Greeswald-Zohlem 
cried  her  eyes  out  like  an  ordinary,  love- 
sick girl. 

V. 

The  garden  was  deserted  next  morn- 
ing, for  a  cold  rain  dulled  Paris  and 
the  day  was  gray  and  mournful. 
Wandering  uneasUy  through  the  parlors 
and  corridors,  the  Earl  of  Sutton  saw 
the  last  piece  of  baggage  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Countess  of  Exxe  car- 
ried out,  but  he  regarded  it  idly,  un- 
knowing. He  had  firmly  decided  to 
make  the  determijaed  effort  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  win  the  girl  he  loved  next 
time  he  had  speech  with  her,  and  hope 
buoyed  his  spirit.  A  British  nobleman 
was  certainly  the  peer  of  a  German 
countess,  and  he  felt  she  cared.  He 
was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  now  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  decided  after 
luncheon  boldly  to  present  himself  be- 
fore the  two  grim  aunts,  to  demand  to 
see  the  little  Countess  of  Exxe  they 
watched  so  craftily.  He  smiled  as  he 
recalled  how  her  yellow  hair  curled 
around  her  ear  in  a  quaint  fashion  all 
its  own.  While  he  waited  he  picked  up 
a  Paris  daily,  amused  himself  brushing 
up  his  French.  It  was  slow  work  till 
one  paragraph  started  out  from  the 
page  threateningly.  He  read  it  dully 
at  first,  then  carefully,  as  a  man  who 
reads  his  death  warrant,  fearful  lest  a 
turn  or  twist  escape  him: 

H«r  royal  highness,  the  Princess  Ariadne  of 
Greeswald-Zohlem,  whose  incognito,  the  Gonntess 
of  Ezze,  has  been  so  faithfully  preserved  daring 
her  short  stay  in  Paris,  leaves  early  tomorrow 
mondng  with  her  suite  for  her  capital.  The  royal 
marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wye  will  take  place  in 
twowMka. 

The  paper  was  dated  the  day  before, 
and  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock.  She  was 
gone. 

The  Earl  of  Sutton  got  to  his  feet  and 
walked    to    his    room.     His   lips  were 


tightly  shut,  and  he  stared  like  a  blind 
man. 

One  week  later  the  council  was  again 
met  in  the  salon  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Greeswald-Zohlem,  and  the  prime  min- 
ister was  explaining  the  arrangements 
designed  for  the  proper  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Ariadne 
with  H.  S.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wye,  when 
the  princess  interrupted  the  aged  states- 
man's eloquent  recital  of  processions, 
banquets,  state  balls,  and  military  re- 
views to  say: 

*^ Enough!  I  appreciate  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  ceremony,  but  there  is 
going  to  be  no  marriage!  I  have  con- 
ferred with  his  serene  highness,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wye  agrees  with  me  that 
the  circumstances  of  our  personalities 
do  not  permit  of  union." 

"  But,  your  royal  highness " 

^'  I  have  spoken.  By  the  way,  does 
not  the  constitution  arrange  for  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  event  of  my  death  with- 
out issue?  " 

^*  Your  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Landlos, 
is  heir  presumptive,  but ^" 

"  Well,  will  you  arrange  for  my  abdi- 
cation and  the  coronation  of  my  cousin 
of  Landlos?  He  is  a  loyal  Grees- 
waldian,  a  hero  of  the  people,  and  a  fit 
occupant  of  the  throne  of  his  grand- 
father. I,  my  dear  counselor,  am  but 
a  girl,  a  women  with  a  heart  to  love,  to 
feel.  Did  my  people  have  need  of  me,  I 
could  still  its  beating,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Landlos  they  are  assured 
of  just  dealing,  fair  government,  and 
the  protection  a  woman  cannot  give." 

*'  But  has  your  royal  highness  other 
plans?" 

"  So  soon  as  I  am  in  reality  the 
Countess  of  Exxe  I  shall  marry  the  Earl 
of  Sutton,  shall  take  rank  as  a  countess 
of  England." 

And  there  are  those  who  think  her 
sacrifice  has  been  requited. 


REALIZATION. 
Comb  home !    For  oh,  I  did  not  dream 

How  dear  was  our  embrace, 
What  hope  lay  in  yonr  kiss  and  voice, 

What  heaven  in  your  face  ! 

For  now,  when  you  are  far  away, 

My  spirit  aches  and  cries 
For  clasp  of  arms  and  touch  of  lips 

And  balm  for  ears  and  eyes  ! 
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BARBE  OF    GRAND   BAYOU.' 

BY  JOHN  OXENHAM. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  HAS  NEVER  PUBLISHED  A  STORY  MORE  DESERV- 
ING OF  POPULARITY  THAN  THE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  "GOD'S  PRISONER  "-IT  IS  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  INTERESTING 
CORNER  OF  FRANCE  THAT  JUTS  OUT  INTO  THE  ATLANTIC,  A 
FASCINATING  TALE  OF  LOVE  AND  STRANGE  ADVENTURE. 


GRAND  BAYOU  LIGHT  was  once 
the  scene  of  a  very  terrible 
tragedy,  and  the  horror  of  it  was  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  occurred  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Pierre  Carcassone,  master  mariner,  of 
Morlaix  in  Brittany,  returning  from  a 
voyage  to  Newfoundland,  unduly  pro- 
longed by  reason  of  shipwreck,  found 
his  home  broken  up  and  his  wife  gone 
oflE  with  a  man  whom  he  had  called 
friend.  She  had  taken  her  two  year  old 
daughter  with  her. 

Carcassone  was  a  quiet,  self  contained 
man.  He  made  no  parade  of  heart- 
break, but,  having  learned  all  that  was 
to  be  learned,  set  oflE  after  the  fugitives 
and  his  missing  honor.  He  had  not  far 
to  go.  They  had  believed  him  dead. 
Possibly  inclination  had  persuaded  them 
all  too  easily  thereto.  Paul  Kervec  had 
obtained  the  appointment  of  keeper  of 
the  light  on  Grand  Bayou.  He  was  a 
widower  with  one  son,  a  boy  of  about  the 
same  age  as  Carcassone^s  daughter.  At 
Grand  Bayou  Carcassone  found  them. 
He  reached  Plenevec  after  dark-  on 
Christmas  Eve,  borrowed  a  boat,  and 
pulled  straight  out  to  the  tall  white  pil- 
lar with  the  halo  round  its  head. 

He  climbed  .the  iron  ladder  and  en- 
tered the  dark  doorway.  Exactly  what 
passed  is  not  for  any  man's  telling,  since 
of  the  principals  in  the  affair  Carcassone 
alone  remained  alive,  and  the  spectators 
were  too  young  to  testify.  Up  above, 
the  light  shone  bright  and  constant  as 
usual — Pierre  saw  to  that — and  down 
below  in  the  dark  the  boat  from  Plene- 
vec ground  limpets  and  barnacles  to 
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pulp  and  wrestled  all  night  long  with 
its  bonds,  as  if  desirous  of  escape. 

In  the  morning  the  tall  white  shaft 
stood  calm  and  serene  in  the  Christmas 
sunshine,  and  told  no  tales  to  Plenevec; 
but  presently  Pierre  Carcassone  de- 
scended the  iron  ladder,  carrying  two 
little  bundles  very  carefully  under  one 
arm.  He  laid  them  between  his  feet 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  palled 
steadily  back  to  the  shore,  while  the 
children  prattled  at  the-  white  clouds 
sailing  in  the  blue  sky. 

The  owner  of  the  boat  came  down  to 
meet  him,  and  grumbled  at  the  scoring 
it  had  got.  Pierre  threw  him  a  five 
franc  piece — on  which  he  got  drunk 
that  night  and  attempted  to  beat  his 
wife,  and  thereby  reaped  much  sorrow, 
since  she  was  the  better  man  of  the  two. 

Carcassone  picked  up  the  children, 
and  with  one  on  each  arm  walked  up  t<> 
the  village  and  sought  out  M.  Gaudriol, 
the  gendarme,  to  whom  he  said : 

^^I  have  killed  Paul  Kervec,  keeper 
of  the  light  out  there,  because  he  took 
away  my  wife,  and  I  have  killed  her  also. 
This  is  my  child,  this  is  his.  I  am  at 
your  service,  monsieur" 

And  Sergeant  Gaudriol,  thinking  it  a 
fine  joke,  smote  him  mightily  on  the 
back  and  told  him  he  was  either  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  since  this  was  certainly  not 
the  first  of  April. 

At  which  Carcassone  knitted  his  face 
and  said  again:  "I  have  killed  Kervec 
because  he  took  away  my  wife,  and  I 
have  killed  her  because  she  permitted 
it.  You  had  better  see  to  it.  Also 
find  some  one  to  tend  the  light.  I  did 
it  last  night.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  out,  or  some  one  may  be  hurt.^^ 
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And  Sergeant  Gaudriol,  looking  into 
his  eyes,  saw  that  the  man  was  not  jest- 
ing, but  really  meant  what  he  said;  and 
he  turned  and  led  him  to  his  house,  still 
carrying  a  child  on  each  arm. 

After  all  due  formalities  had  been 
faithfully  observed,  the  jury  at  Plouar- 
nec,  before  whom  Pierre  was  tried, 
found  circumstances  of  great  extenua- 
tion in  his  case,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Still,  the  law  had  been  seri- 
ously broken,  and  two  people  had 
been  killed.  No  doubt  they  had  de- 
served punishment,  but  punishment  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Haw.  As  a  warn- 
ing to  others  who  might  be  tempted  in 
like  manner  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  Pierre  was  sent  to  the  hulks 
for  five  years. 

Life  had  lost  its  savor  for  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  the  guillotine,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  for  the  fact  that  if  there 
were  a  future  life,  as  monsieur  h  cure 
said,  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
tumble  across  Kervec  and  his  wife 
there;  and  he  had  no  wish  to  meet  them 
again  any  sooner  than  was  necessary. 

His  baby  girl  was  taken  charge  of  by 
the  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St. 
Pol  de  L^on.  Kervec's  boy  was  taken 
away  by  an  aunt  who  had  married  into 
Strawberry  Land,  just  across  the  water 
from  Brest. 

Carcassone  bore  the  hulks,  as  he 
would  have  suffered  the  sharp  kiss  of 
the  slant  edged  knife,  with  somber  com- 
posure. When  his  time  was  up  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  was  re- 
ceived without  any  sign  of  opprobrium, 
rather  as  a  man  who,  by  the  hardest  of 
labor,  had  paid  a  just  debt. 

He  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  sea. 
He  had  no  desire  to  live  on  the  land. 
He  had  no  great  desire,  in  fact,  to  live 
at  all.  He  asked  nothing  but  to  be  left 
alone — a  somber  man  without  a  hope  or 
a  wish. 

The  post  of  lightkeeper  at  Grand 
Bayou  happened  to  fall  vacant,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years  he  found  him- 
self vrith  a  longing.  The  authorities 
were  at  first  doubtful,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  bizarre  fitness  in  the  appoint- 
ment. They  remembered  how,  even  on 
the  night  of  his  outbreak,  he  had 
scrupulously  tended  the  light — "lest 
any  one  should  be  hurt.*'  They  gave  him 


the  post  on  trial,  and  never  was  Grand 
Bayou  Light  better  kept. 

He  went  over  to  St.  Pol  de  L6on,  and 
demanded  his  daughter  Barbe  from  the 
sisters.  They  had  grown  to  love  the 
child,  and  would  have  kept  her;  but  his 
mind  was  made  up,  and  he  would  take 
no  denial.  Finally,  with  tears  and 
prayers,  and  many  doubts  for  her  fu- 
ture, they  let  her  go.  They  were  good 
women,  if  narrow,  and  the  little  white 
seeds  they  had  planted  in  the  child's 
heart  had  fallen  on  good  ground. 

The  teaching  she  got  in  the  convent 
was  all  the  teaching  Barbe  Carcassone 
ever  had,  save  suclj  as  came  to  her  in 
wider  ways,  but  it  sufficed. 

The  tall  white  shaft  on  Grand  Bayou 
was  her  world,  and  she  craved  no  larger 
one.  Life  there,  in  its  seclusion  and 
exclusion,  was  akin  to  that  of  the  con- 
vent with  heaven  already  added — ^the 
wide  wonder  of  the  skies  above,  where 
the  snow  piled  mountains  floated  and 
hung  and  bore  her  thoughts  away;  the 
nearer  glory  of  the  ever  changing  sea 
below;  and  she,  midway  between  the 
two,  belonged  to  both,  and  in  both  found 
her  heaven. 

In  such  a  rare  expansive  atmosphere 
Barbe  grew  and  blossomed  superbly,  in 
mind,  body,  and  spirit.  At  nineteen 
she  was  a  glorious  creature;  tall  and 
strong  and  supple;  a  mighty  swimmer  in 
deep  waters ;  learned  in  the  simple  lore 
of  sea  and  skies,  whose  depths  and  beau- 
ties her  great  calm  eyes  seemed,  through 
much  contemplation,  to  have  assimi- 
lated into  themselves.  The  sun  and 
moon  were  her  very  dear  friends,  and 
she  had  a  vast  acquaintance  among  the 
stars,  though,  as  they  had  never  been 
properly  introduced  to  her,  she  had  had 
to  give  them  names  of  her  own  which 
would  have  astonished  the  astronomers. 

The  gorgeous  Atlantic  sunsets  and 
the  chaster  glories  of  the  dawn  were  her 
pictures.  And  for  music  she  had  the 
distant  chanties  of  the  fishermen  as  the 
heavy,  boats  crept  over  windless  seas  in 
and  out  of  Plenevec;  the  sweet,  shrill 
whistle  of  the  wind;  and  the  wild  rush 
of  the  great  western  waves  as  they 
leaped  up  the  light,  roared  and  hissed 
as  they  fought  in  mid  air  behind  it,  and 
then  gathered  themselves  together  and 
humped  their  foam  laced  backs  for, the- 
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final  rush  on  black  Cap  Rebel.  Of  these 
things  she  never  tired. 

But  these  were  her  higher  branches 
of  study.  In  the  rock  pools  at  the  foot 
of  her  tower  were  cool  water  gardens, 
where  strange  and  wonderful  plants 
waved  tremulous  fronds  and  filaments, 
while  delicately  tinted  anemones — 
apiber  and  crimson,  rose  and  white,  and 
rich  purple  maroon — studded  the  dark 
rocks  and  gleamed  in  the  broken  lights 
like  living  gems.  In  every  pool  there 
dwelt  a  sweet  faced  maiden  with  eyes 
like  her  own,  but  of  a  still  darker  shade, 
and  floating  hair  like  hers,  but  of  a  some- 
what lighter  tint,  who  started  up  at  her 
approach,  and  then  smiled  a  grave,  glad 
welcome  to  her.  Sometimes,  when  she 
was  still  but  a  little  girl,  Barbe  talked 
with  the  pool  maidens;  but  as  she  grew 
older  she  only  sat  and  watched  them, 
while  her  black  cat^  Minette,  frisked 
about  the  rocks.  Tlu*ough  much  obser- 
vation, too,  Barbe  knew  every  kind  of 
fish  that  flashed,  like  a  quiver  of  startled 
nerves,  round  the  rock;  but  they  were 
cold  blooded  creatures  and  impossible 
friends,  and  she  knew  by  their  eyes  that 
they  looked  upon  her  advances  aa  only 
the  first  step  towards  the  frying  pan. 
With  the  brrdfl  she  fared  little  better, 
though  they  could  not  indeed  get  away 
from  her  as  did  the  fishes.  Very  sore 
was  her  heart  each  morning  when  she 
gathered  them  up  inside  the  lantern 
railing,  and  smoothed  their  ruffled 
plumes,  and  tried  in  vain  to  adjust  their 
broken  necks,  and  lavished  on  them 
kisses  sweet  enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  charm  back  life  even  into 
buniUes  of  feathers,  and  then  dropped 
them  sorrowfully  one  by  one  into  the 
tide  as  it  ebbed. 

Far  away  across  the  Creuset  rose 
frowning  Cap  Il6hel,  and  there  the  sea 
birds  swung  and  circled  in  myriads,  till 
it  seemed  as  though  a  cloud  of  mist 
hung  always  on  the  head.  When  the 
wind  blew  off  the  land  she  could  some- 
times hear  their  screaming,  and  many 
years'  observation  of  their  movements 
had  taught  her  when  a  western  gale  was 
brewing. 

Her  constant  and  only  companions 
were  the  cat  Minette  and  a  crippled  sea 
gull  which  she  found  inside  the  railing 
after  one  stormy  night,  with  both  wings 


and  one  leg  broken  and  one  eye  gone. 
She  nursed  him  back  to  life  and  christ- 
ened him  Pippo;  and  Pippo,  in  return 
for  the  food  he  could  no  longer  seek, 
did  his  best  to  cultivate  a  spark  of  grati- 
tude, flopping  after  her  wherev«r  two 
broken  wings  and  one  leg  could  carry 
him,  and  regaling  her  with  piercing 
cries  under  the  bdief  that  he  was  fling- 
ing. But  sea  gulls  are  soulless  creatures 
at  besty  with  little  to  choose  between 
them  and  the  flshes.  Even  a  black  cat 
is  not  heart  filling,  though  there  is  a 
certain  comfort  in  the  soft,  warm  teei.  of 
it;  and  at  nineteen  Barbe  Carcassone 
was  unconsciously  ripe  for  deeper  expe- 
riences. 

She  waa  fully  content  with  her  life 
as  it  was.  There  was  no  craving  in  her 
for  a  larger  one.  Her  heart  had  known 
no  hunger,  because  its  fare  had  always 
been  so  simple  and  its  satisfaction  so 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

For  the  rest,  her  father  waa  a  silent, 
self  contained  man,  whose  stores  of  aear 
faring  lore  she  tapped  at  times  by  sheer 
pertinacity,  but  always  with  difficulty. 
He  read  much  and  she  read  after  him, 
anything  and  everything  that  came  her 
way.  She  rarely  set  foot  on  the  main- 
land. She  had  no  friends  there,  for 
she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  twi^lriTig 
any.  So  far  she  had  never  felt  the  lack 
of  them,  since  her  kingdom  had  yielded 
her  all  that  she  desired. 

Twice  a  week,  when  the  weath^  was 
good,  her  father  pulled  round  to  Plene- 
vec  for  supplies,  in  the  rusty  cobble  that 
hung  from  the  beams  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance door.  When  the  weather  was  too 
boisterous  he  did  not  go,  and  they  feU 
back  on  the  tinned  provisions  of  which 
the  storeroom  always  held  a  month's 
supply. 

Neither  Barbe  nor  her  &ther  had 
ever  had  a  day's  illness  since  they  went 
to  Grand  Bayou.  They  lived,  inside,  in 
a  concentrated  atmosphere  of  Scotch 
paraffin  from  the  huge  tanks  below  and 
the  dripping  lights  aboYe,  and  outaide  in 
a  counteractive  atmosphere  of  sweet  salt 
air  and  sunshine,  of  spindrift  and  the 
scent  of  the  seaweed;  and  the  mixture 
seemed  to  suit  them.  Shoes  and  stock- 
ings were  unknown  to  them  ej^ept  in 
midwinter,  and  Barbe'a  shapely  fieet  and 
ankles  projecting  from  J^er  short  blue 
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tuie  hfld  eraved  no  more.  Henceforth 
it  would  take  more  than  aea  and  sky  to 
fill  her  heart.  She  had  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  a  man  and  found  them  good ;  and 
fortunate  it  was  for  Barbe  that  tlie  eyes 
were  the  eyes  of  a  good  man ! 

WhencYer  she  raised  hers  to  them,  she 
found  them  fixed  on  her.  She  said  to 
herself  that  it  annoyed  her.  To  get  rid 
of  them  she  went  away  up  to  the  lan- 
tern, where  there  were  no  eyes  to 
trouUe  her  save  the  reflections  of  her 
own.  She  felt  a  novel  lack  and  lone- 
liness, and  went  down  stairs  again,  and 
saw  the  bold  blue  eyes  of  the  young  sail- 
or shine  the  brighter  for  her  coming. 

£h  Ven,  if  he  liked  to  look  at  her, 
what  harm?  She  would  pay  him  back 
the  same  way.  He  was  nice  to  look  at, 
he  had  seen  many  strange  things,  and 
his  teUing  of  them  was  full  of  interest. 
A  day  and  a  night's  boiling  in  the  Pot 
daimed  a  full  week  for  recovery,  and  in 
that  short  week  Barbe  learned  things 
that  all  her  previous  nineteen  years  had 
failed  to  teach  her,  things  which  the 
good  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St. 
Pol  de  li6on  could  never  have  taught 
her  though  she  had  lived  with  them  for 
a  hundred  years. 

-  Alain  had  lived  a  dean,  simple,  am- 
phibious life,  half  fisher,  half  farmer,  as 
is  the  way  in  Strawberry  Land ;  but  he 
had  mixed  much  with  his  fellows,  and 
he  had  eyes  and  ears  as  good  as  any,  and 
better  than  most.  He  had  seen  many 
girls  in  his  time,  and  Plougastel  is  not 
without  its  beauties;  but  he  had  never 
seen  a  girl  like  this  one.  There  was  in 
her  something  of  charm  and  grace 
which  set  her  above  every  other  girl  he 
had  ever  met.  What  it  was  he  could  not 
tell. 

^*  By  much  watching,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, ''I  shall  find  out,"  and  with  so 
pleasing  a  subject  the  study  was  to  his 
liking. 

But  the  simple,  mighty  source  of 
Barbe's  untutored  grace  was  beyond 
him  while  he  lay  in  his  bunk  and 
watched  her.  In  a  crude  way,  man- 
like, he  looked  to  surprise  art — ^rather, 
perhaps,  artfulness — ^where  there  was 
in  fact  nothing  but  the  free,  unfettered 
grace  of  nature,  nature  innocent  of 
corsets,  either  of  mind  or  body,  and  so 
void  of  any  slightest  touch  of  self  con- 


sciousness or  restraint.  Here  were  no 
gauds  or  beguilements,  either  of  manner 
or  dress,  such  as  even  the  girls  of  Plou- 
gastel assumed  on  occasion,  and  the 
girls  of  Brest — "Eh  6'en,  assez!  One 
does  not  speak  of  such  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  one."  In  her  homely 
garb  and  bare  feet  and  uncoifed  hair — 
which  tangled  all  his  soul  in  its  dark 
meshes,  and  woidd  have  greatly  scandal- 
ized the  girls  of  Plenevec,  whose  hair  is 
sacred  and  always  hidden  in  caps — she 
was  the  most  wonderful  thing  he  had 
ever  seen. 

In  a  crude  way,  however,  he  came  to 
some  slight  understanding  of  the  causes 
that  had  made  her  what  she  was,  when 
he  dragged  his  bruised  limbs  up  the 
ladders  to  the  lantern  one  day  while  she 
was  busy  polishing  the  reflectors. 

**  Ma  fox!  What  a  sight!  "  broke  from 
him  as  he  sat  with  his  feet  dangling 
through  the  rails  of  the  gallery  and 
looked  out  on  the  blue  sea,  and  the  white 
piled  sky,  and  the  savage  cliflfs  with  the 
league  long  fringe  of  foam  lace  at  their 
feet,  and  the  wavering  cloud  of  sea 
birds  up  above.  "  And  you  have  lived 
here  long,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life,"  said 
Barbe. 

"  But  sometimes  you  go  ashore?  " 

'*  Almost  never,"  she  said,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "  This  has  always 
been  my  home." 

"Men  dieuf  he  said,  with  the  won- 
der of  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
among  men,  and  with  something  of  the 
pity  of  the  mariner  who  hates  above  all 
things  an  anchorage  on  a  lee  shore.  He 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  girl,  and  then 
again  at  the  wide  sweep  of  the  sea,  the 
slow,  majestic  movement  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  cliflEs,  and 
he  knew  that  the  girl  fitted  in  with  her 
surroundings.  And  perhaps  just  a 
glimmer  of  understanding  was  vouch- 
safed to  him,  for  he  murmured  another 
half  unconscious  "  Mon  dieu!"  and 
presently  added  an  impatient  " Si,  siy^ 
which  might  probably  mean:  "  That  ex- 
plains it,  you  fool.  Could  she  be  any- 
thing but  what  she  is  in  such  a  place?  " 

Then,  with  his  eyes  resting  thought- 
fully on  Barbe  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  he  went  a  step  further  and  won- 
dered dimly  if  she  could  hsi\'e  been  any- 
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thing  but  just  what  she  was  whatever 
her  surroundings  had  been.  For  after 
all,  he  said  to  himself,  the  kernel  makes 
the  nut,  not  the  shell. 

III. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Pierre 
would  view  with  complete  equanimity 
the  introduction  into  his  family  circle 
of  a  young  man  so  full  of  possibilities 
as  this  good  looking  sailor  lad.  His  eyes 
were  open,  but  what  could  he  do?  For 
his  own  part,  he  woxdd  as  lief  the  fellow 
had  stopped  in  the  Pot  with  the  rest 
of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  until  in  due 
time,  when  it  had  done  with  him,  the 
scour  of  the  Race  had  washed  him  out 
and  laid  him  gently  on  the  shore  down 
at  Plenevec. 

But  Barbe's  impetuosity  had  balked 
the  Pot  of  its  prey,  and  Barbe's  interest 
in  her  treasure  trove  was  manifest. 
Again,  what  could  he  do?  Having 
saved  the  man's  life,  he  could  not  refuse 
him  hospitality.  He  could  not  throw 
him  out,  or  even  hint  at  the  desirability 
of  his  going,  till  the  lad  got  back  some 
of  his  strength.  He  could,  however, 
sound  him  gently  as  to  his  intentions, 
and  that  he  proceeded  to  do  with  the 
simple  directness  of  the  peasant. 

"  You  will  be  going  back  to  Plou- 
gastel,  mon  gars,  when  you  are  re- 
eovered?'*  he  said. 

Alain  looked  at  him  musingly,  and 
Barbe  looked  at  Alain. 

"  I  am  not  sure,''  said  the  young  man 
at  last,  as  he  dropped  a  crumb  for  Min- 
ette  and  Pippo  to  squabble  over.  "I 
have  no  one  at  Plougastel  now.  My 
people  are  all  dead,  and  one  place  is  as 
good  as  another.  Some,  perhaps,  are 
better." 

"Newfoundland  is  a  great  coun- 
try  " 

"  I  would  give  the  whole  of  it  for  ten 
hectares  of  Brittany  and  a  well  found 
boat;"  and  Barbe's  eyes  glowed  re- 
sponsive. 

"  Down  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Riviere 
du  Loup  and  Quebec,  it  is  very  fine 
country.  I  was  there  once,"  said 
Pierre.  "I  wished  my  lot  had  been 
cast  there." 

"  It  is  fine  country,"  said  the  young 
man,  '^  but  it  is  not  France." 


"  Fine  men  and  beautiful  women," 
said  Pierre  reminiscently. 

''  All  the  same "  The  blank  ex- 
pressed more  than  many  words. 

But  the  time  came,  and  all  too  quickly, 
when  Alain  could  no  longer  evade  the 
penalty  of  complete  convalescence,  and 
one  bright  morning  found  him  and 
Pierre  in  the  boat  pulling  steadily 
towards  Plenevec.  The  emptiness  with- 
in, as  if  a  part  of  him  had  been  over- 
looked and  left  behind  in  the  light,  oc- 
casioned him  much  surprise  and  some 
bodily  discomfort. 

Barbe,  up  in  the  gallery,  waved  a 
last  farewell  as  the  boat  turned  the 
comer  into  Grand  Bayou  Bay  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  ebb  tide.  She  stood 
long  watching  the  spot  where  it  had  dis- 
appeared. She  was  not  feeling  as  if  Alain 
had  left  anything  behind,  but  rather  as 
if  he  had  left  the  hollow  shaft  still  hol- 
lower  and  emptier  than  when  he  came  to 
it.  Who,  then,  was  the  gainer,  since 
these  two  both  felt  a  sense  of  loss?  Not 
Pierre,  I  trow. 

"Say  then,  Pierre" — aa  the  boat 
groimd  on  the  shingle  at  Plenevec — 
"what  hast  thou  there?"  and  the 
speaker,  a  tall,  loose  limbed,  powerful 
young  fellow  clad  in  blue  jersey  and 
huge  sea  boots,  with  a  red  stocking  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  dark  head,  a  cigarette 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  deep  in  his 
trousers  pockets,  sauntered  down  to  meet 
them. 

"  His  ship  went  into  the  Pot  a  week 
ago  and  all  the  rest  were  drowned,"  said 
Pierre. 

"Yes,  we've  had  them.  And  how- 
did  he  escape?" 

"God  knows.  He's  the  first  I  ever 
saw  come  out  alive." 

"He  has  the  luck  without  doubt. 
Say  then,  mon  gars,  what  is  your  next 
move?    Where  are  you  from?" 

"  Plougastel,"  said  Alain. 

"Ah,  ha!  They  are  fine  lads  at 
Plougastel,  and  good  sailors.  Can  you 
throw  and  draw?" 

"  Of  course.  I  had  five  years  at  the 
fishing." 

"And  are  you  going  back  to  Plou- 
gastel?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  go  back  for.'* 

"Parents?" 

To  which  Alain  only  shook  hisjhead. 
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''Have  a  cigarette.  They  are  not 
what  one  gets  hereabouts — and  come  up 
and  have  a  drink.  Pierre,  mon  vieux, 
you  will  join  us  in  a  chopine,  M6re 
Buvers  eider  is  beginning  to  put  on  a 
flavor  in  its  old  age.'' 

They  drew  the  boat  a  few  feet  up  the 
wet  stones  and  ground  their  own  way 
up  to  the  little  hostelry.  A  resplendent 
old  gendarme  in  blue  and  white  and  sil- 
ver, who  seemed  somehow  out  of  place 
among  the  surrounding  low  color  tones 
— the  sober  grays  and  somber  browns 
and  the  dingy  ashen  hue  of  salt  bitten, 
sun  dried  wood — strolled  up  as  they  set 
foot  on  the  solid  earth  above.  The  only 
thing  that  came  anywhere  near  his  mag- 
nificence was  the  sun,  and  M.  Gaudriol 
and  the  sun  together  made  a  daszling 
combination  which  inspired  in  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  a 
whcdesome  fear  of  the  law. 

^  Jour,  Pierre!*'  said  the  gendarme. 
''AH  wcU?'' 

"We  are  all  well,  M.  Gaudriol,  I 
thank  you." 

"And  who  is  this?''  The  keen  eye 
of  the  Law  raked  Alain  from  truck  to 
keelson. 

Pierre  explained  once  more. 

"  We  are  going  to  drain  a  chopine  to 
monsieur  s  past  and  future,"  said  the 
first  comer.  "Won't  you  join  us,  M. 
Gaudriol?"  and  they  all  went  up  to- 
gether. 

When  they  had  clicked  the  dripping 
mugs  across  the  well  scrubbed  table, 
M.  Gaudriol,  with  the  authority  of  a 
paternal  government  that  has  a  special 
solicitude  for  wandering  sheep,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  Alain  through  his  paces, 
and  Alain  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

^  Alain  Carbonec — of  Plougastel — 
age  nineteen — sailor — parents  dead — 
subject  to  one  year's  service — of  age 
therefor  in  one  year's  time — been  two 
voyages  to  Newfoundland — wrecked  in 
brig  Cerise  on  Grand  Bayou — only  man 
saved."  That  was  the  official  report 
which,  with  a  few  subsequent  additions, 
M.  Gaudriol  sent  up  to  headquarters 
that  night.  His  own  private  supple- 
ment to  it  ran  something  like  this: 
"  Good  looking  lad,  quiet  and  modest, 
but  with  plenty  of  spirit,  and  intelligent. 
Doubtful  how  he'll  get  on  with  Cadoual, 


who  has  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  him  at 
times  and  is  difficult." 

However,  to  our  chopiiies! 

"  Did  you  hear  that  old  Jeannot  was 
dead  ?  "  said  Cadoual  suddenly  to  Pierre. 

"No.    How  was  it?" 

"The  old  fool  took  one  drink  too 
many  four  nights  ago,  and  fell  over- 
board drawing  the  net." 

"H'm!"  said  Pierre.  ' 

"  He  always  did  drink  too  much,  did 
Jeannot,  and  many's  the  time  I've  told 
him  so ;  but  as  well  try  to  stop  a  sea  gull 
by  whistling  as  a  dry  man  when  he's  got 
the  thirst  on  him,"  said  Sergeant 
Gaudriol. 

"That  leaves  me  alone  in  the  boat, 
and  that's  no  good,"  said  Cadoual. 
"What  do  you  say,  mon  garsf" —  to 
Alain.  "  Will  you  try  the  fishing  here 
for  a  time  before  going  on  further?  I 
will  give  you  Jeannot's  screw,  and  that 
includes  a  fifth  share  in  the  take.  Is  it 
a  bargain  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Alain,  and  they 
struck  hands  on  it.  Cadoual  had  the 
chopines  filled  again  at  a  cost  of  four 
sous  the  lot,  and  ofi^ered  them  cigarettes 
all  around,  and  they  clicked  and  drank 
to  the  partnership. 

"  You  can  arrange  with  the  old  one  " 
— la  vieille,  his  mother — "  to  live  with 
us,  if  you  like,"  said  Cadoual.  "  She 
will  do  you  well,  and  at  a  reasonable 
figure." 

"No,  monsieur,  excuse  me,  but  I 
think  not  that,  by  your  leave,"  said 
Alain  quietly.  "  No  discourtesy  to  you 
or  madamCy  you  understand;  but  if  we 
are  rubbing  shoulders  all  night  in  the 
boat,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  be  rubbing 
them  ashore  all  day  too,  or  they  might 
get  rough.     Is  it  not  so?  " 

^^  Eh  Ven,  mon  heauf  That  is  as  you 
choose,  but  the  old  one  would  do  you 
well." 

But  Sergeant  Gaudriol  nodded  aj)- 
provingly  and  said,  "  It  is  good  sense  all 
the  same." 

"And  the  little  one,  mon  vieur?^' 
asked  the  old  gendarme  of  Pierre  before 
they  parted. 

"  She  is  well,"  said  Pierre. 

M.  Gaudriol  frequently  asked  after 
Barbe,  whom  he  remembered  as  a  tiny 
thing  in  a  tight  little  white  cotton  skull 
cap  on  her  father's  arm,  tlm|  first  morn- 
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ing  when  Pierre  introduced  himself  to 
Plenevec.  He  had  seen  her  once  again, 
a  child  of  six  or  so,  with  long  dark  hair 
and  big  blue  eyes,  and  but  once  or  twice 
since.  It  was  as  the  dark  haired  little 
girl  that  he  remembered  her,  though  he 
knew  her  best  as  the  skull  capped  baby. 

"  A  nice  looking  lad,"  said  M.  Gau- 
driol  to  himself  as  he  mused  over  the 
newcomer  that  night.  "  I  wonder  how 
he'll  get  on  with  George  Cadoual.  The 
poor  old  Jeannot  had  a  devil  of  a  time 
and  a  dog's  life.  Fm  not  sure  this  one 
would  take  it  sitting,  as  he  did.  How- 
ever, we  shall  see/' 

A  few  days  later  he  received  a  report 
from  headquarters  concerning  Alain 
which  caused  him  to  regard  the  young 
fellow  with  quite  new  interest. 

''  Tiens! ''  he  said  to  himself.  "  What 
an  odd  world  it  is !     It  would  be  odder 

still  if ''  and  he  nodded  his  head  like 

a  china  mandarin.  "  It's  not  for  me  to 
interfere,  anyhow.  If  that  was  to  come 
about,  I  should  take  it  that  the  bon  dieu 
had  his  finger  in  it." 

IV. 

After  Alain  left,  Barbe  found  her- 
self lonely  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
That  she  had  never  felt  so  before  was 
not  by  any  means  her  fault,  though  very 
much  her  misfortune.  Who  has  no 
friends  can  suffer  no  bereavements ;  but 
such  a  depth  of  poverty  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  sorest 
wringing  of  the  heart  through  loss, 
since  bruising  makes  the  heart  grow 
tender.  Philosophic  wealth  may  con- 
sist in  fewness  of  needs,  but  craving  in- 
dicates growth,  even  in  an  Oliver  Twist. 
The  rock  embedded  toad  lives  a  life  of 
perfect  peace  and  has  no  wants — so  far 
as  we  know — but  its  existence  is  hardly 
the  ideal  one. 

The  light,  which  had  hitherto  yielded 
Barbe  all  she  wanted  in  the  way  of 
food  for  heart  and  mind,  suddenly  be- 
came barren  in  these  respects. 

Twelve  long  years  she  had  lived  there 
in  contentment,  and  never  lacked  good 
company.  And  now  this  sailor  lad,  with 
the  bold  blue  eyes  and  the  long  yellow 
hair,  had  come  for  one  short  week,  and 
the  place  felt  empty  without  him. 

Barbe  went  about  her  work  sedately. 


and  missed  him  in  every  corner.  That 
was  where  he  used  to  sit  smoking  of  an 
evening,  while  he  discoursed  disjoint- 
edly  of  the  world  outside  and  her  father 
sat  and  grunted  approvingly.  That  was 
where  he  had  sat  with  his  legs  dangling 
through  the  gallery  rails  while  she  pol- 
ished the  reflectors  and  saw  him  in  them 
all.  That  was  his  empty  bunk  next  to 
her  own — for  in  Brittany  the  privacy  of 
a  box  bed  may  imply  a  community  of 
bedroom,  and  lighthouses  are  not  as  a 
rule  built  with  guest  chambers.  On  one 
still  night  she  had  heard  his  quiet,  reg- 
ular breathing  through  the  partition, 
and  had  lain  awake  listening  to  it,  stirred 
with  strange  emotions,  till  she  fell 
asleep,  only  to  dream  of  him  still. 

The  straight  blue  eyes  looked  out  at 
her  from  every  corner  just  as  they  al- 
ways had  done.  Always,  did  she  say? 
Men  dieUy  it  was  only  one  short  week 
he  had  been  there.  The  long  yellow 
locks,  whose  ends  curled  upwards  on  his 
shoulders,  like  loose  vine  tendrils  which 
seek  the  sun  though  they  dangle  to  the 
.  ground — they  danced  before  her  eyes 
up  and  down  the  ladders,  and  she  saw 
them  in  the  sunbeams  that  lighted  up 
the  dark  corners  of  the  rooms. 

It  takes  a  fine  face  to  carry  long 
hair  in  a  man.  The  minor  poet  who 
brushes  his  ambrosial  locks  behind  his 
ears  as  a  trademark  to  be  read  of  men — 
whereby  his  person  attracts  more  notice 
than  his  poems — is  a  sight  for  gods  to 
pity  and  rude  little  boys  to  laugh  at. 
But  to  the  bold  faced  seamen  of  Finis- 
terre  and  C6tes-du-Nord  the  trailing 
locks  impart  no  more  of  effeminacy  than 
they  did  to  the  vikings  of  old,  whose  de- 
scendants many  of  these  Breton  sailors 
are. 

That  was  the  plate  he  had  used  that 
morning  at  breakfast.  She  knew  it  by 
the  chip  out  of  the  side,  like  a  thumb 
mark,  and  had  been  annoyed  that  it 
should  fall  to  him.  She  washed  it  care- 
fully and  used  it  herself  thereafter,  in 
preference  to  plates  unchipped. 

When  she  had  cleared  out  his  bunk 
she  put  her  own  pillow  and  mattress 
into  it,  and  flushed  all  over  at  so  greatly 
daring. 

Would  he  ever  return,  she  wondered? 
Or  was  that  week — that  one  short  week 
— to  be  all?    It  had  been  very  strange. 
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very  sweety  while  it  lasted.  She  had 
never  thought  80  much  about  any  one 
before,  but  then  that  was  because  she 
had  had  no  one  to  think  about— except 
her  father,  and  somehow  her  thoughts 
of  Alain  were  quite  different. 

Ah,  if  it  could  have  gone  on  so!  If 
there  had  been  no  need  for  him  to  go! 
How  bright  the  future  would  have 
seemed!  Things  were  different  with 
her  somehow.  The  white  piled  sky  was 
very  far  away.  The  slow  sweep  of  the 
waves  had  a  sense  of  unfriendliness  in 
them.  Had  they  not  wanted  him  for 
their  prey?  The  restless  foam  fretting 
at  the  cliffs  gave  her  no  pleasure.  The 
clouds  of  sea  birds  swinging  round  Cap 
Rehel  annoyed  her.  They  were  nearer 
to  him  than  she  was. 

She  had  suffered  loss.  She  was  learn- 
ing unconsciously  the  great  lesson  that 
in  loss  there  may  be  gain ;  that  she  who 
loses  is  still  richer  than  she  who  has 
naught  to  lose;  that  it  is  sweeter,  with 
the  infinite  sweetness  of  the  touch  of 
sadness,  to  be  able  to  say  "  Once  was  " 
than  to  have  to  confess  that  there  never 
has  been;  that  it  is  better  to  dwell 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  life,  even 
for  a  season,  than  to  live  forever  on  the 
level  plain,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  a  light- 
house. 

When  her  father  returned  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  slack  of  the  tide,  all 
she  said  to  him  was :  '^  He  is  gone?  " 

Perhaps  he  caught  the  touch  of  wist- 
ful sadness  in  her  voice.  He  had,  in  his 
own  way,  and  according  to  that  which 
was  in  him,  sounded  the  heights  and  the 
depths.  He  was  prematurely  aged  with 
the  bitterness  of  life.  His  fibers  were 
tough  with  the  strains  they  had  en- 
dured. It  was  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
expect  from  him  any  very  delicate 
sympathy  with  a  girl's  first  sense  of 
loss, 

^*  5t,  5i,'*  he  growled.  ^^  He  is  gone ;" 
and  no  more.  Not  that  he  felt  any  con- 
scious desire  to  mislead  her.  It  was 
simply  that  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned the  uninvited  guest  had  de- 
parted. Carcassone  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  never  arrived. 
He  was  a  good  looking  lad,  and  doubt- 
less as  go(^  as  his  looks,  but  the  light- 
keeper  wanted  no  lads  after  his  girl. 
Time   enough    for   all   that.     It   only 


meant  trouble,  or  at  the  least  upsetting, 
and  what  he  wanted  was  peace. 

So  Barbe  took  up  her  common  tasks 
and  went  on  her  daily  round,  and  life 
on  the  light  seemed  to  settle  down  into 
its  old  groove.  But  things  could  never 
be  the  same  again  to  her,  for  she  had 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  the 
eyes  of  a  man  had  followed  her  till  she 
knew  it  by  the  leaping  of  her  blood. 

Barbe  had  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
picked  and  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life.  She  had  dimly  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  existence  of  a 
maiden  there  are  things  of  more  account 
than  clouds,  and  waves,  and  birds  and 
fishes — and  even  than  fathers. 


Thbee  days  later,  with  the  sweetness 
of  her  loss  and  the  deeper  gladness  of  all 
her  memories  upon  her,  Barbe  was  up  in 
the  lantern  at  early  dawn  as  was  her 
wont. 

A  brown  sailed  fishing  boat  was  ma- 
king slowly  for  Plenevec,  wobbling  heav- 
ily along  to  the  creak  of  the  oars,  for 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Barbe 
stood  watching  it  for  a  moment,  and  at 
sight  of  her  tlie  oarsmen,  standing  face 
to  the  bows  as  they  breasted  the  heavy 
oars,  stopped  in  their  rhythmic  swing. 
A  fluty  hail  came  pealing  across  the 
smooth  water,  and  a  friendly  hand 
waved  in  the  boat — as  it  had  waved 
once  before  when  his  ship  was  running 
down  the  Race  to  certain  death,  which 
yet  for  him  was  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
larger  life. 

Barbe's  young  red  blood  leaped  in  her 
veins,  and  her  face  glowed  from  the  in- 
side as  well  as  from  the  dawn,- as  she 
waved  her  hand  in  reply.  So  he  had  not 
gone,  after  all,  or  he  had  come  back !  He 
was  still  within  sight  and  sound !  Her 
heart  swelled  within  her  till  it  gave  her 
pain,  and  she  struck  her  side  with  her 
fist  to  keep  the  unruly  thing  in  order. 

She  watched  the  boat  till  it  crept 
round  the  corner  into  Grand  Bayou. 
She  got  another  wave  of  the  hand  and 
waved  hers  in  reply.  When  the  boat 
had  quite  disappeared  she  went  back  to 
her  work.  The  sky  was  full  of  Hght, 
and  the  sea  was  dimpling  and  smiling 
under   the   tender  kisses   of   the   new 
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born  sun.  The  sea  birds  round  Cap 
Keiiel  gleamed  like  a  snow  cloud.  The 
tall  shaft  of  the  lighthouse  shone  like  a 
pillar  of  fire,  and  up  at  the  top  of  it 
Barbe  Careassone,  nearer  heaven  than 
most,  said  to  herself  that  the  good  God 
was  very  good  and  Alain  was  still  there. 

'^Tiensf  said  George  Cadoual,  as 
Alain  straightened  up  and  stopped  row- 
ing to  wave  his  hand  and  send  his  greet- 
ing to  Barbe  up  in  the  gallery.  "  You 
know  la  Carcassone?  But  of  course, 
you  were  there.  I  forgot.  A  pretty 
girl,  they  say,  but  the  old  one  keeps  her 
all  to  himself.  A  gloomy  old  curmud- 
geon, but  he  has  reason,  without  doubt. 
He  murdered  a  man  and  woman  up 
there  in  the  light,  you  know.'* 

"  What  are  you  saying,  then?  " 

"  But  yes,  it  is  true,  my  boy.  It  was 
before  my  time,  but  it  is  well  known. 
The  man  who  used  to  keep  the  light 
ran  off  with  Pierre's  wife,  and  he  fol- 
lowed them  and  killed  them  both  up 
there.  For  me,  I  say  he  did  right,  and 
they  only  gave  him  five  years.  Then  he 
went  to  live  there,  and  he's  been  there 
ever  since.  Ask  old  Gaudriol,  mon 
gars" — as  Alain's  face  betokened  no 
sense  of  conviction;  "he  was  here  at 
the  time.  He  has  been  here  since  the 
Flood,  has  Gaudriol." 

But  Alain  was  musing  on  this 
strange  news,  and  he  spoke  no  word  till 
they  landed. 

That  afternoon,  after  his  sleep,  Alain 
purposely  chanced  upon  M.  Gaudriol. 
The  old  gendarme  accepted  a  pipeful 
from  him  and  sat  down  on  the  shingle 
for  a  chat,  for  he  had  taken  a  liking  to 
the  lad  at  first  sight. 

"Is  it  true,  M.  Gaudriol,  that  M. 
Carcassone  killed  a  man  and  woman  out 
there?"  Alain  asked,  with  a  seaward 
nod,  as  soon  as  their  pipes  were  fairly 
alight. 

**  It  is  true  enough,  my  boy;"  and  the 
old  man  looked  at  him  curiously  from 
under  his  bushy  white  brows.  "  He  had 
great  provocation.  Being  oflBcer  of  the 
law  myself,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  he  was  justified,  but  they  only  gave 
him  a  short  term,  and  nobody  thought 
the  worse  of  him  when  he  came  back, 
lie  did  a  thing,  and  he  paid  for  it. 
Voild  tout! 


"  Who  was  telling  you? "  he  asked 
presently. 

"  Cadoual,  this  morning  in  the  boat. 
As  we  passed  the  light  ma^m^sMe  was 
up  in  the  gallery,  and  I  waved  my  hand 
to  her." 

Old  Gaudriol  nodded  understand- 
ingly. 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  pretty,  they 
say." 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Alain 
with  conviction,  "  and  I  am  quite  sure 
she  is  good.  Does  she  never  come 
ashore?" 

"  I  saw  her  that  first  morning  when 
her  father  brought  her  here  to  me,  after 
— ^you  understand.  And  I  saw  her  when 
he  fetched  her  from  St.  Pol,  and  since 
then  I  think  I  have  seen  her  but  twice. 
Is  she  content  out  there  all  alone?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Alain.  "  She  did 
not  say." 

"It  must  be  dull  for  her,"  said 
Gaudriol.  "Young  life  has  itfi  rights 
also.  The  .young  should  mix  with  the 
young." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  young  one 
as  if  about  to  say  something  else;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
pipes  were  beginning  to  whifile  that  he 
asked  casually:  "And  how  do  "you  get 
on  with  Cadoual?" 

"  Well  enough,"  said  Alain.  "  He's  a 
bit  odd  at  times.  He  likes  his  own  way, 
and  thinks  he  knows  more  than  most." 

To  all  of  which  Gaudriol  nodded  as- 
sent, but  said  no  more. 

Alain  had  found  bed  and  board  in  the 
house  of  an  old  widow  woman  whose  son 
had  been  drowned  the  previous  winter. 
Mme.  Pleuret  discovered  in  him  a  like- 
ness to  her  lost  boy,  so  that  he  found 
himself  in  very  comfortable  quarters, 
while  the  mother  in  her  found  relief  in 
ministering  to  him.  His  business  took 
him  frequently  up  to  the  Cadoual  house, 
and  he  never  regretted  that  he  was  not 
living  there. 

He  did  not  soon  forget  his  first  intro- 
duction to  M^re  Cadoual. 

He  had  waited  to  see  Pierre  off  home 
that  first  day,  and  then,  with  M. 
Gaudriol's  assistance,  to  find  a  lodging. 
In  the  afternoon  he  went  up,  as  ar- 
ranged with  George,  to  have  a  talk  with 
l|*m  about  the  fishing. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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The  Wooden  Wings  of  Norway. 

BY  A.  B.   WILSE, 

THE  FINE  WINTER  SPORT  OF  SKI  RUNNING,  AND  THE  NORWEGIAN 
EXPERTS    WHO    LEAP    A     HUNDRED    FEET    THROUGH    THE     AIR. 


WITH  the  first  fall  of  dry  snow,  in 
the  latter  part  of  December, 
Norway  awakes  to  its  winter  pastime  of 
ski  running.  The  sport  is  eminently 
a  national  possession,  introduced  by 
Norwegians  into  Sweden  and  Germany 
and  North  America,  but  maintained  in 
its  glory  in  the  land  of  steep  hills  and 
unfathomable  fiords.  It  is  the  means 
of  progression  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  Norway  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  the  favorite 
sport  of  its  athletes. 

Ski  are  wooden  runners  of  spruce  or 
3if 


ash  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  an 
inch  wider  than  the  shoe  of  the  runner, 
used  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  thelndian  snow  shoe.  Dr.Nansen 
in  his  "  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  " 
describes  them  as  "  long  narrow  strips 
of  wood,  those  used  in  Norway  being 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  breadth, 
eight  feet  more  or  less  in  length,  one 
inch  in  thickness  at  the  center  under 
the  foot,  and  beveling  off  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  either  end.  In 
front  they  are  curved  upwards  and 
pointed,    and    are    sometimes    a    little 
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TRAVELERS  ON  SKI  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  HOLIIENKOLLEN,  THE  GREAT  WINTER  MEETING  PLACE  OUTSIDB 

OP  CHRISTIANIA. 


turned  up  at  the  back  end,  too/'  On 
these  quaint  implements  expert  runners 
can  attain  a  speed  of  some  six  miles  an 
hour,  while  a  five  mile  pace  is  a  common 
gait  over  snow  many  feet  in  depth. 

Snow,  far  from  closing  up  communi- 
cation in  Norway,  opens  the  way  for  the 
farmer  from  the  uplands  to  reac^h  mar- 
ket, for  the  woodsman,  the  hunter,  and 
the  peasant  to  gain  the  towns,  for  the 


folk  of  the  country  to  attend  church. 
The  universal  method  of  locomotion  is 
by  ski. 

Ski  are  brought  out  so  soon  as  the 
snow  attains  a  depth  of  six  inches,  al- 
though a  fall  of  at  least  a  foot  is  neces- 
sary before  one  can  hope  to  thread  un- 
opened trails  through  fields  and  forest. 
With  this  first  fall  the  young  men  and 
maidens  troop  out  from  the  towns  and 


SKI  ENTER  INTO  THE  PRACTICAL   LIFE  OF  NORWAY,  AND  ARE  USED  BY  CADETS   OP  THE   MILrTARY   SERVICE. 
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villages  to  their  favorite  ski  grounds. 
The  girls,  garbed  in  dark  flannel  dresses 
cut  well  above  the  ankle,  with  bright 
colored  waist  belts  and  scarlet  knitted 
worsted  caps,  give  color  to  the  frozen 


Late  in  January  or  early  in  February 
the  three  great  competitions  are  held — 
the  Konerud,  the  Holmenkollen,  and 
the  Solberg.  Holmenkoll  Day  is  a  legal 
half  holiday  in  Christiania,  and  from 


IN    WINTER  NORWEGIANS  USB  SKI   IN  THE  FORESTS  AND  THROUGH  THE  FIELDS  ON   HUNTING  EXPEDITIONS. 


landscape.  The  long  braid  of  golden 
hair  marks  their  northern  origin,  the 
thick  soled  shoes  and  broad  ribbed 
stockings  their  blissful  freedom  from 
the  shoemaker  of  the  boulevards.  The 
men,  dressed  in  homespun,  are  work- 
manlike and  masculine.  All  is  health 
and  vigor.  Out  across  the  fields  and 
roadways  the  people  of  the  city  stream 
to  the  hills  above  Christiania. 


the  Norwegian  capital  some  fifty  thou- 
sand people  journey  to  the  hill  where 
the  ski  competitions  are  to  be  held. 
Every  competitor  is  a  runner  of  national 
repute  who  has  passed  severe  prelimi- 
nary tests  of  his  ability  to  leap  vast  dis- 
tances without  losing  his  balance.  The 
spectators  disperse  themselves  in  par- 
ties over  the  hillside  and  out  upon  the 
frozen    lake    at    the    bottom.     As    one 
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o'clock  approaches,  the  band  strikes  up 
some  piece  of  national  music,  the  notes 
ringing  far  and  clear  in  the  frozen  air. 
About  one  third  way  from  the  summit  is 


to  maintain  his  balance,  leaping  for- 
ward a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
record  leap  is  one  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  made  last   winter  by   an 


TWO    WEE   NORWEGIAN    SKI    RUNNERS. 


the  jumping  off  place.  From  that  some 
veteran  ski  runner,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Skisport  As- 
sociation, makes  a  trial  leap  to  test  the 
condition  of  the  snow  and  the  state  of 
tlie  course.  Then  comes  the  first  com- 
]>etitor,  launched  into  space,  struggling 


eighteeu     year     old     Drontheim     boy 
named  Paul  Nesjo. 

Ski  running  is  essentially  a  healthy 
sport,  clean,  invigorating,  strenuous,  de- 
manding the  best  of  an  athlete's  powers 
of  strength,  skill,  endurance,  speed,  and 
nerve  control. 
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The   Cockney's  Calendar. 

BY  DOUGLAS  STORY. 

**  PUNCH,"  THE  FLEET  STREET  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  CURRENT 
EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY-THE  FAMOUS  MEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ITS 
EDITORS  AND  CARTOONISTS,  AND  THE  PART  IT  HAS  PLAYED  IN 
THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY  OF  ENGLISH   HISTORY. 


FOR  sixty  years  foreigners  have  be- 
lieved the  Times  to  be  the  serious 
and  Punch  the  frivolous  journal  of  Eng- 
land. The  converse ,  were  nearer  the 
truth.  Punch  is  the  Cockney's  history 
of  our  own  times.  It  reflects  the  Eng- 
lishman's opinions  on  social,  political, 
and  national  events.  It  illustrates  his 
views  on  international  occurrences.  It 
is  a  commentary  upon  the  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  viewed  from  the 
shady  side  of  Fleet  Street.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord conceived  in  satire,  born  in  badi- 
nage, bred  in  caricature,  that  approaches 
truth  more  closely  than  the  most  la- 
bored chronicles  of  the  time.  Punch  is 
the  Cockney^s  cal- 
endar as  truly  as 
ever  was  Pepys' 
"  Diary." 

When  Emerson 
first  visited  Eng- 
land he  recorded 
his  impression 
that  the  English- 
man's belief  was 
confined  within 
the  limits  of  "a 
chapter  of  Genesis 
and  a  leader  in  the 
Times:'  Had  he 
viewed  England 
any  time  in  the 
next  sixty  years, 
he  might  with 
greater  truth  have 
written  "a  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  and 
a  cartoon  in 
Punch:'  As  Mr. 
Choate  said  at  the 
dinner  given  in 
honor  of  the  jubi- 
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MARK  LEMON,  WHO  WITH   HENRY  MAYHEW  FOUNDED 

"punch"  in  1841,  AND  WHO  WAS  ITS  FIRST 

EDITOR. 


lee  of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  the  famous 
cartoonist  of  Punch:  "For  fifty  years 
Sir  John  has  been  keeping  a  school  for 
statesmen — a  school  of  morals,  virtues, 
manners,  discipline,  politics,  and  prin- 
ciple. He  has  enabled  every  great  man 
of  England,  after  he  had  achieved  his 
task — perhaps  it  was  a  great  speech,  a 
great  battle,  perhaps  a  great  blunder — 
to  take  up  Punch  and  see  himself  ex- 
actly as  others  saw  him.  He  has  taught 
the  great  men  of  England  in  the  last 
half  century  that  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.'*  In 
the  sentiment  so  aptly  expressed  by  the 
witty  American  lies  the  abiding  interest 
of  Punch  to  people 
of  all  nations. 

"punch;  or,  the 
london  chari- 
VARI." 

It  were  well, 
however,  in  turn- 
ing the  pages  of 
the  London  Chari- 
vari to  remember 
that  its  records  are 
not  so  truly  ex- 
pressive of  the 
British  as  of  the 
purely  English  or 
Cockney  opinion 
of  passing  events. 
Punch  has  gener- 
ally taken  a  nar- 
row view  of  the 
world,  a  view  cir- 
cumscribed within 
the  walls  of  Fleet 
Street,  an  insular 
view.       London, 

like     Paris,    is    in- 
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tensely  provincial,  immensely  self  satis-  strongly  Southern  in  sentiment,  and  un- 
tied, extravagantly  assured  of  its  in-  mercifully  lampooned  the  leaders  of  the 
tellectual  superiority  to  the  rest  of  Union  cause,  until  the  great  motives 
the  empire.  Punch  voices  this  senti-  of  the  conflict  had  become  apparent 
ment,  is  arrogant  as  London  in  presu-  upon  the  surface.     Then  it  did  penance 


TOM   TAYLOR,    PLAYWRIGHT   AND   HrMORIST,    EDITOR  OF    "  PUNCH  **   FROM    1874  TO    1880. 
F'om  a  photograf^h  by  the  Loftdon  Stereoscopic  Company. 

ming  to  speak  for  the  British  people,  is  as  for  its  wilfulness,  published  Sir  John 
intolerant  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  TennieFs  heart  wrung  cartoon  and 
at  large.  When  the  great  struggle  be-  Shirley  Brooks'  magnificent  tribute  to 
tween  the  North  and  South  was  Wing  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  Foully  Assassin- 
waged     in     this    country.     Punch     was  atod,  April  15.  18f>5." 
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WILUAM  MAKEPBACB  THACKERAY,   THE   FAMOUS  NOVELIST,  MUCH   OP  WHOSE    HUMOROUS   WORK 

APPEARED  IN   "PUNCH." 
From  an  engraving  in  the  **Maciise  Gallery .^ 


You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
Tov,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self  complacent  British  sneer. 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face  ? 
«  «  «  « 

Beeide  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  f 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 
To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail  splitter  a  true  bom  king  of  men. 

Punch  at  its  very  foundation  was 
Cockney;  its  sub  title  is  the  London 
Charivari,  When  Mark  Lemon  had 
grown  tired  of  writing  unremunerative 


farces,  he  dehated  with  Henry  Mayhew 
the  practicability  of  publishing  a  jour- 
nal of  satire.  Together,  over  sundry 
heaped  tankards  in  a  Fleet  Street  inn, 
they  planned  Punch,  enlisted  Dick 
Doyle  to  design  the  cover.  Doyle  w^as 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  caricaturist, 
John  Doyle,  and  uncle  of  the  still  more 
famous  novelist.  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  Mark  Lemon  w^as  born  in  Lon- 
don on  November  30,  1809,  had  grown 
fat  in  the  taverns  of  Fleet  Street,  was  a 
Falstaff  in  width  of  girdle  and  breadth 
of  humor.  Three  years  his  junior, 
Mayhew  was  likewise  a  Cockney,  while 
Doyle  was  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
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of  Punch  a  Lon- 
don born  artist  of 
seventeen. 

X.EECH,  THACKERAY, 
^      AND  BROOKS, 

\First  published 
in\  July,  1841, 
Pmch  had  reached 
but\  its  fourth 
number  when 
Johq  Leech,  an- 
o  their  Londoner, 
joined  its  staff. 
Thaolkeray,  though 
boriy  in  Calcutta, 
was/  brought  to 
London  when  only 
fi/e  years  of  age, 
id  together  with 
jeech  imbibed 
/Cockneyism     at 

/  Char  t  e  r  h  o  u  se 

'  school.  These  two, 
the  most  world 
famed  of  all  Punch 
con  tributors, 

brought  the  journal  into  its  proud  po- 
sition of  a  national  institution.  Thack- 
eray, contributing  "Jeames'  Diary," 
**  Travels    in    London,"    and    hosts    of 


JOHN  LEECH,  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  CARICATURIST  OP  HIS 

DAY,  A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  "  PUNCH  "  PROM  1841 

TO  1864. 


'^Ballads";  Leech, 
ridiculing  society 
and  caricaturing 
Brougham,  Palm- 
erston.  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  day; 
Keene,  satirizing 
with  a  blunter  but 
no  less  deadly  pen- 
cil; Doyle,  railing 
at  "  Ye  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ye 
Englishe";  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  tilting  at  each 
other  in  more 
earnest  manner — 
these  made  of 
Punch  during  the 
editorship  of  Mark 
Lemon  a  journal 
of  surpassing  bril- 
liance;  and  of 
these  Thack€*ray, 
who  had  left  Cal- 
cutta in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  Tennyson, 
who  came  to  London  straight  from 
Cambridge,  alone  were  not  full  blooded 
Cooknevs. 


THE  LAST  STRAW"— A   SPECIMEN   OF  CHARLES   KEENE'S   WORK. 

') :    "  Pray,  Sir,  can  jrou  kindly  lurorm  i 
From  *•  Pumt*"  fitr  Mat  II,  ISTT. 


Poi.iTK  8TKANUKB  (10  Srmwlt,  tu  ki>  i»  mnorMg  kit  njerttd  Picture  from  the  CtHI«n  of  BKHingfom 
when  the-  -ah— Koyal  Aca(lem>  Kxhibltlon  of  Pictures  (>p<-u«  to  the  Publk  ?  !  :  '• 
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The  successor  of  Mark  Lemon  in  the 
editorial  seat  at  the  weekly  round  table 
conference  was  Shirley  Brooks,  another 


Among  the  illustrators  the  predomi- 
nance of  Cockney  talent  is  as  remark- 
able as  among  the  literary  contributors. 


CHARLES   KEENE,  THE  MOST  TYPICAL  ENGLISH   HUMOROUS  DRAFTSMAN   OP   HIS  DAY,    A  CONTRIBUTOR 

TO  "punch"   for   many  YEARS   BEFORE  HIS  DEATH  IN   1891. 

From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &*  Fry,  London. 


Londoner,  and  he  in  turn  gave  phice  to 
Tom  Taylor,  who,  although  born  in 
Sunderland,  had  lived  in  London  from 
his  college  days.  When  Taylor  died, 
his  place  was  taken  by  the  present 
editor.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  the  fourth 
Londoner  out  of  Punch's  five  editors. 


Sir  John  Tenniel,  a  Punch  cartoonist 
for  fifty  years,  is  a  Londoner,  as  are 
Linley  Sanibourne,  the  present  day  po- 
litical cartoonist,  and  Bernard  Part- 
ridge, the  society  satirist.  Du  Maurier 
lived  all  of  his  English  life  in  London, 
Harry  Furniss  settled  there  when  a  boy 
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SIR    PRANK   BURNAND,  THIS    PRESENT    EDITOR    OP 

"  PUNCH." 

From  a  photograph  by  Bassano,  London. 

of  nineteen;  while  Phil  May,  most  elo- 
quent of  Cockney  artists,  came  later  to 


the  metropolis  than  almost  any  of  his 
predecessors  and  colleagues.  Born  in 
Leeds,  in  18()4,  he  had  worked  about  a 
scene  painter's  studio,  had  illustrated 
in  Australia  and  traveled  in  America, 
before  he  reached  London  and  a  seat  at 
the  Wednesday  dinner.  His  illustrations 
of  low  class  Cockney  life  are  the  best 
things  in  the  modern  charivari. 

Thackeray,  in  his  full  twenty  years' 
connection  with  Punch,  had  time  to  see 
its  development  from  one  of  Fleet 
Street's  foundlings  into  a  national  char- 
acter. He  has  told  of  this  increase  in 
importance  in  his  own  manner: 

Time  was,  if  we  remember  Mr.  P's  history  rightly, 
that  he  did  not  wear  silk  stockings  nor  well  made 
clothes  (the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his  figure  is 
almost  an  ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor  has  he). 
He  was  of  humble  beginnings.  It  is  said  he  kept  a 
ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put  up  at  comers  of 
streets  ;  associated  with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own 
ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and 
persons  in  a  low  station  of  life ;  earning  a  preca- 
rious livelihood  by  the  cracking  of  wild  jokes,  the 
singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  halfpence  extorted 
from  passers  by.  He  cracks  his  jokes  still,  for 
satire  must  live  ;  but  he  is  combed,  washed,  neatly 
clothed,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He  goes  into 
the  very  best  company ;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton ; 
he  has  a  moor  in  Scotland ;  he  rides  in  the  Park ; 
has  his  stall  at  the  opera ;  is  constantly  dining  out 
at  clubs  and  in  private  society  ;  and  goes  every  night 


LoKU  Beacokakiklp  tinffit 
bas  lived  till  now  : "' 


WOODMAN,   SPARE  THAT  TREE  !  *'— A  TYPICAL  TBNNIEL  CARTOON. 
(0  Mr.  ObuMoNf) 


Woodman,  ap«r«  that  tree  I    1  lore  it,  c^-ery  boufh  ;  Tbe  Aalau  mjratorie.  Thai  It 

rrom  <«  Pmmek  "  /or  Mat  M,  l*^^. 
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in  the  season  to  balls  and  parties,  where  you  see 
the  most  beautiful  women  possible.  He  is  wel- 
comed among  his  new  friends,  the  g;reat ;  though, 
like  the  good  old  English  gentleman  of  the  song,  he 
does  not  forget  the  small  He  pats  the  head  of 
street  boys  and  girls ;  relishes  the 
jokm  of  Jack  the  coetermonger 
and  Bob  the  dustman;  good  na- 
tiuredly  spies  out  Molly  the  cook 
flirting  with  Policeman  X,  or  Mary 
the  nursemaid,  as  she  listens  to  the 
fascinating  guardsman.  He  used 
rather  to  Uugh  at  guardsmen, 
"plungers,"  and  other  military 
men ;  and  was  untfl  latter  days 
▼ery  contemptuous  in  his  behavior 
towards  Frenchmen.  He  has  a 
natural  antipathy  to  pomp,  and 
swagger,  and  fierce  demeanor. 

Such  are  the  lines  on 
which  Punch  was  devel- 
oped, the  rules  by  which 
he  still  seeks  to  regulate 
his  conduct. 

Thackeray's  schoolboy 
chum,  John  Leech,  has 
left  the  imprint  of  his 
quaint  signature — a  me- 
dicinal leech  in  a  glass 
bottle — at  the  foot  of 
more  delightful  conceits 
than  any  draftsman  of  the 
last  century.  Bom  in  1817, 
a  stone's  throw  from  the 
old  offices  of  Punch,  he 
began  to  use  his  pencil  be- 
fore his  baby  lips  could 
pronounce  his  own  name. 
Flaxman,  the  sculptor, 
has  told  how  he  found 
Leech  at  the  age  of  three 
seated  on  his  mother's 
knee  drawing  with  miich 
gravity.  To  the  older 
artist  his  sketch  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  to 
justify  the  prophecy  that  he  would  yet 
"astonish  the  world."  At  Charter- 
house, however,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inferior  of  Thackeray  as  a  drafts- 
man. A  little  later,  as  a  medical  stu- 
dent, he  gained  praise  and  fame  for 
the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his 
atomical  drawings. 

But  medicine  was  not  to  confine 
abilities  within  its  stern  limitations, 
eighteen  Leech  gave  to  the  world 
"  Etchings  and  Sketchings,  by  A.  Pen. 
Esq."  These  were  a  series  of  studies  of 
London  street  life,  of  those  gamins  and 
hacknev   coach    drivers,    maid   servants 


and  life  guardsmen  of  the  metropolis 
who  yielded  him  so  rich  a  harvest 
in  later  life.  He  was  only  twenty  four 
when  first  he  drew  for  Punch  and  there 


SIR   JOHN   TENNIEL,   THE   FAMOUS   CARTOONIST,    FOR   FIPTT   TEARS   A 

MEMBER  OF  THE  "  PUNCH  "  STAFF:. 

From  a  photograph  ly  Eiliott  dr»  Fry^  London. 


found  the  best  medium  his  humor  ever 
obtained.  Kuskin  recorded  of  his  work 
that  it  was  "  admittedly  the  finest  defi- 
nition and  natural  history  of  the  classes 
of  our  society,  the  kindest  and  noblest 
analysis  of  its  foibles,  the  tenderest 
flattery  of  its  pretty  and  well  bred 
ways,'-  that  had  appeared  in  England. 
Xor  did  Euskin  write  laudatory  criti- 
cism easily. 

Another    critic    lias    written    of    the 
giant  of  the  Punch  illustrators: 


an- 

his 
At 
his 


Like  Hogarth  he  was  a  true  humorist  a  stadent  of 
humaa  life,  though  he  observed  humanity  mainly  in 
its  whimsical  aspects, 
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'  eve's  curiosity  **— a   typical   DU   IIAURIER  DRAWING. 


YuuNo  Wirs :    "I  wish  you'd  let  me  so  with  you  to  the  City  tomorrow,  Prod." 

You  MO  Husband  :    "  Why,  my  Love  T  " 

You!(0  WiKB  :    "  Bccaiue  I  ehouM  M  Like,  JuM  for  once,  to  take  •  walk  through  the  i 


Fnm  "  Punch  "  Jor  Jmne  16,  lt',1. 


Hitting  all  he  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  thin  to  charity. 
That  harmed  not. 

SIR  JOHN  TENNIEL,  CARTOONIST. 
Two  men  are  associated  in 
mind  of  the  pres- 
ent generation 
with  the  develop- 
ment of  Punch — 
Sir  John  Tenniel 
and  George  du 
Maurier.  From 
1864  to  1900  Sir 
John  drew  the 
weekly  cartoon, and 
not  forty  times  in 
all  that  period  was 
a  substitute  used 
in  his  place.  Some 
of  his  pictures 
have  entered  into 

even 
his- 

have 

part 


national  and 
international 
tory,  several 
1)orne  grave 
in  the  provoking 
and  the  healing  of 
animosities.  A  1 1 
liave  been  studied 
in  the  chancelleries 
of    the    world    as 


THE    FRENCHMAN 


have  not  the  leaders  in  the  Times. 
Joining  the  staff  of  Punch  in  1850,  for 
fourteen  years  he  drew  the  second  ear- 
toon  in  the  paper.  On  the  death  of 
the     Leech  he  became  principal  cartoonist, 

and  so  remained 
until  Christmas 
day,  two  years  ago. 
During  that  period 
of  thirty  six  years 
he  illustrated  the 
popular  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the 
American  Civil 
War,  to  the 
Schleswig  Holstein 
troubles,  to  the  Six 
Weeks'  War  of 
1866,to  the  Franco 
Prussian  war  of 
1870,  to  the  dozen 
British  "little 
wars/'  to  the  Span- 
ish American  War 
and  the  South 
African    War,    to 

IN    LONDON,"    BY   GEORGE  DU  the       eVCUtS        that 

MAURIER.  made     the     nine- 

teenth century  the 
most  remarkable 
in     history.      His 


■  I  am  Kai  !     I  am  poet  !     1  dvell 
Kuport  Street,  at  the  Pinh— I  am  avell  ! 
And  I  aing  tralala, 
And  1  love  my  mamma, 
And  the  Knglish,  1  f«[i««kii  him  qvlte  veil !" 

rrvm  ••  rmmek  "  for  Mat  1«,  1«77. 
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GEORGE   mj   MAURIER,   N0VEU8T    AND    DRAFTSMAN,    A    LEADING    CONTRIBUTOR    TO 

1860  TO   HIS   DEATH    IN    1896. 
From  a  photosraph  by  D<nvney,  London. 


PINCH''   FROM 


"  Dropping  the  Pilot/'  when  the  Kaiser 
dismissed  Prince  Bismarck  from  the 
chancellorship  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, caught  the  sentiment  not  of 
('ockayne,  not  of  England,  but  of  the 
entire  world.  His  cartoon  of  Xapok'on 
III  in  the  character  of  Blondin  tiptoe- 
ing across  the  rapids  of  revolution  ap- 
pealed to  every  foreign  observer  of  the 
FVench      dehnrle.        His      Disraeli,      as 


""•  Moses  in  Egypt,"  takes  rank  with  his 
cartoon  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  likeness 
of  a  flurried  hen  demanding  "  What  will 
he  do  next?  ''  when  the  versatile  Cham- 
berlain is  represented  as  a  duckling  first 
taking  to  water. 

THE   KINDLY,    WITTY   DV   MAURIER. 

A  man  of  a   vastly  ditferent  stamp 
was    George    du    ^laurier,    the    kindly 
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UNLEY     8AMB0URNE,     THE 
PRESENT  CHIEF  CARTOON- 
IST OP  "punch." 

From  a  ^hotografh  by  Bnssano, 
London. 

satirist  of  London  so- 
ciety, the  artist  who 
saw  with  a  French- 
man's eye  the  foibles 
of  Mayfair,  who  felt 
with  a  Bohemian's 
charity  the  excuse 
and  the  explanation. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1834, 
he  came  to  England 
at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and,  although 
he  returned  to  Paris 
for  a  time  later,  be- 
came to  all  intents  a 
Londoner,  though 
never  a  Cockney.  His 
was  the  kindliest  pres- 
ence around  the  week- 
ly table,  the  wittiest, 
the  least  practically 
helpful.  Men  such  as 
Frank  Burnand, 
Henry  W.  Lucy,  and 
Harry  Fumiss  will 
gain  such  credit  as 
posterity    may    give 


them  from  their  marvelous  industry 
in  life.  Poor  Du  Maurier  will  live 
because  of  his  genial  personality,  his 
vast  talent,  his  happy  appreciation 
of  the  "  better  things."  He  was  the 
last  of  the  jovial  bunch  of  Bohemians 
who  sat  with  Mark  Lemon  and  Charles 
Keene,  John  Leech  and  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  Shirley  Brooks  and 
Dick  Doyle,  round  the  cheery  table  on 
Wednesday  evenings.  Sir  John  Ten- 
niel  was  a  colleague  from  1850,  but  his 
was  a  more  somber  humor  than  that  of 
the  volatile  Frenchman,  a  less  boyish 
geniality  than  that  of  the  creator  of  the 
Musketeers  of  the  Brush. 

THE  PRESENT  STAFF   OF  "  PUNCH." 

In  place  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  Punch 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Linley  Sam- 
bourne  to  draw  the  weekly  cartoon.  Mr. 
Sambourne  has  been  connected  with  the 
journal  since  1867,  and  for  many  years 


-FELLOW  SUBJECTS' 
Mr.  Boll  {to  Boer  OeneraU  on  their  return  from 
think  you'll  And  tira  beat  enemlec  make  the  beat  Mends. 


A  RECENT  CARTOON  BY   LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 
"  Welcome  to  your  new  coantry  !    I 

Krom  "  Pmmek:'  /or  Amfmat  17,  IMl. 
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has  contributed  the  second  cartoon.  As 
a  draftsman,  he  is  vastly  superior  to 
Tenniel,  but  his  wit  is  of  a  complicated 
order  that  requires  labor  to  unravel. 
Humor  he  has  none.  He  delights 
in  classical  allusion^  in  painstaking 
elaboration  of  detail,  in  intricate  conceal- 
ment of  personal  reference.  His  is  an  art 
that  demands  a  guide  book  for  interpre- 
tation. He  lacks  the  broad  touch  of 
the  great  cartoonists,  must  ever  be 
caviar  to  the  general  of  newspaper  read- 
ers in  this  age  of  the  unelassicai. 

There  is  a  ballad  of  Thackeray's 
which  belongs  to  the  Punch  of  Mark 
Lemon's  time,  and  which  Frank  Bur- 
nand  can  now  mo&t  feelingly  chant  at 
the  round  table  where  he  sits  the  oldest 
diner : 

Ah  me,  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  thafs  gone, 
When  here  Td  sit,  as  now  Tm  sitting. 

In  this  same  place — bat  not  alone. 


A   SPECIMEN   OP   PHIL   MAY'S   WORK. 

Y<>r>uBTEH  neko  katjiut  had  a  Pemmf  gictn  to  kimt :     "  'Ow  miu-li  is  (Ikmh  UrA(>f.«,  Mmtt-r  ? 
SuuPRKKrEB   amturd) :     *•  They  nr*  Pour  t<hillinicfl  and  SlxfM>nrc  a  Pound,  ni\  Lnd  " 
Yot;*«»«TKl»  :     '*  Well,  llien,  (five  iih  a  'A'|K»rth  o'  Carft:     I'm  *  ltrm<m  (or  Fruit  '  " 

Fnmi    •■  I'Hftrh    '    ffir    )unf    1,    H9 


PHIL   MAY. 

From  a    photograph   by  Elliott  &* 
Fry,  London. 


A  fair  yoang  form  was  nestled 
near  me, 
A  dear,  dear  face   looked 
fondly  ap. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled 
to  cheer  me — 
There's  no  one  now  to  share 
my  cup. 

I  drink  it  as  the  fates  ordain  it. 
Come,  fill  it^  and  have  done 
with  rfa3rme8 ; 
FUl  up  the  lonely  glass,  and 
drain  it 
In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the   wine,   whate'er 
the  seal  is ; 
And  sit  you  down  and  say 
your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er 
the  meal  is — 
Here    comes    the    smoking 
bouillabaisse ! 

We  too  may  join 
with  the  editor  of  to- 
day in  toasting  the 
memory  of  the  great 
departed,  in  wishing 
fortune  to  the  living 
present.  Punch  has  de- 
served well  of  all  of  us, 
earned  the  resentment 
(►f  none. 
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The  Recession  of  Mrs.  McElway  Bates, 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  WOMAN'S  TRIUMPHANT  DIPI^OMACY. 

BV  LOUISE  KENNEDY  MABIE. 


MKS.  McELWAY  BATES  was  a 
born  manager.  She  first  as- 
sumed the  right  of  leadership  in  her 
skipping  rope  days,  which  were  of  a 
period  and  a  neighborhood  not  yet  edu- 
cated beyond  a  certain  democratic  free- 
dom. Little  city  girls  then  played  to- 
gether as  do  little  country  girls  today, 
and  New  York  streets  were  more  pleas- 
ant to  tread  in  consequence. 

As  a  young  woman,  she  managed  her 
father  into  retirement  and  her  mother 
into  society.  Her  husband  was  unable 
to  cope  with  her,  and,  being  a  clever 
man,  succumbed  at  sight.  After  that, 
life  became  simple.  With  money, 
brains,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  colors 
that  became  her,  Mrs.  McElway  Bates 
became  a  social  power.  Her  name 
headed  charitable  lists.  Her  coiifure 
was  the  despair  of  every  woman  in  her 
coterie.  Her  impertinences  were  copied, 
her  bathing  suits  pictured  in  the  Sun- 
day papers.  The  world  was  hers,  and 
she  sighed  for  another. 

At  fifty,  she  was  beginning  to  think 
herself  tired  of  success.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  her  chief,  enjoyment  had 
been  in  the  actual  making  of  her  for- 
tune, which,  when  completely  finished, 
was  rather  dull  and  monotonous. 

There  came  moments  when  she  was 
wont  to  reflect  bitterly  upon  her  two 
great  failures.  Twice  in  her  life  Mrs. 
McElway  Bates  had  not  managed  suc- 
cessfully. Her  first  disappointment  was 
her  brother  Ambrose,  who,  in  the  face 
of  her  flat  command,  had  married  a  girl, 
had  moved  West,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
had  died.  Her  second  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  heir  to  the  name  of  Bates, 
and  the  money  was  to  go  to  hospitals 
and  colleges. 

The  most  irritating  of  her  friends, 
Lucretia  Evans,  mourned  for  this  waste 
of  good  material.  Mrs.  Evans  owned  a 
4m 


flourishing  family  of  daughters,  Avho  re- 
garded the  buds  of  each  successive  sea- 
son as  natural  enemies.  A  masculine 
Bates  would  have  figured  as  a  blessing 
to  the  entire  family. 

"  He  could  have  married  Emilia," 
Mrs.  Evans  had  said  on  a  time,  but  Mrs. 
Bates  pounced  at  once. 

"  Emilia's  too  sour.  I  shouldn't  have 
allowed  it ! ''  Whereupon  Emilia's 
mother,  knowing  the  truth  and  hating 
it,  bridled,  and  became  red  about  the 
ears. 

"  Emilia  could  have  had  Sir  Archie 
McCrumble,  if  she  had  wished,"  she 
snapped. 

"  So  could  any  girl  with  two  hundred 
thousand,"  answered  Mrs.  Bates,  whose 
rule  it  was  not  to  mince  matters.  "  He 
finally  sold  to  Lottie  Duquesne  for  one 
hundred.  Now,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  she 
should  marry  Anthony  Churchill,"  she 
ended*easily. 

'^  Anthony  Churchill!"  Mrs.  Evans 
became  more  red,  and  tapped  her  foot. 
"  Your  assurance  is  almost  sublime.  He 
might  not  have  wanted  her." 

"He  should  have  had  hfer  just  the 
same,"  said  Mrs.  Bates.  "  But  he 
would  have  wanted  her,"  she  added 
calmly. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  her  friend.  "  Who 
would  have  made  him,  then?  " 

"I  would,"  answered  Mrs.  McElway^ 
Bates,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Mrs.  Evans  more  than  half  believed 
she  would;  however,  woman  like,  slio 
talked  on. 

"  Others  have  tried  hard  enough,"  she 
asserted,  with  a  nod  that  clinched  mat- 
ters. "  There  was  Georgie  Duquesne — 
but  then,  those  girls  were  disgustingly 
fat — and  there  was  Sybil  Brooks.  That 
mother  of  hers  simply  pitched  her  at 
him,  and  she  didn't  mind.  And  there 
was  that  Chicago  pork  girl — you  know, 
O'Brien  with  a  French  accent — and  the 
little  Beverly  that  finally  eloped " 
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"'  Yes,  and  Emilia,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bates, 
pouring  more  tea.  "  You  tried  it  on, 
Lueretia,  and  did  some  pitching  your- 
fcjdf.  Why,  the  day  of  the  Lukens'  pie- 
nie  he  could  not  have  gotten  away  from 
you  if  he'd  been  an  aeronaut.'* 

"  This  is  really  too  much/'  cried  Mrs. 
Evans,  rising  hurriedly.  "  I've  stood  a 
good  deal  from  you,  \"irgie  Bates,  hut 
this  is  simply  beyond  endurance.  You 
needn't  8ubscril>e  for  that  sanitarium 
fair,  and  I'm  not  coming  to  your  dinner 
next  Wednesday !  " 

Mrs.  Evans'  progress  to  the  door  was 
of  impressive  majesty.  So  might  have 
paced  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Her 
manner  forbade  any  thought  of  her 
cheerful  stoutness,  her  fashionable  hat. 
She  was  imperial,  sublime,  Roman,  in 
her  wounded  mother  pride.  Suddenly 
she  turned. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Anthony  Churchill,"  she 
cried,  in  a  manner  that  was  not  at  all 
Roman — snapping  her  fingers  quite  vul- 
garly, in  fact — '*  he's  an  idiot!  Mark 
my  words,  he  will  be  roped  in.  If  you 
dote  on  him  so,  why  don't  ^u  marry 
him  off?  it's  easy  to  boast  of  what  you 
would  do  if  a  certain  thing  were  so,  but 
if  it  isn't  so,  you  would  l>etter  talk  about 
what  you  couldn't  do,  or  else " 

'^Take  breath,  Lueretia,"  suggested 
Mrs.  McElway  Bates.  "  You're  as  red 
as  a  tomato.  T)o  you  want  some 
powder?'' 

"  Xo,  I  don't,"  shouted  the  irate  lady. 
"  You  can't  anger  me  with  your  in- 
sults! Picking  out  a  man  for  an  im- 
aginary daughter!  It's — it's  indecent!  " 
She  caught  her  breath  for  a  stinging 
finale.  "  Good  by,  Virgie  Bates.  I  wish 
you  success  with  Anthony  Churchiirs 
mythical  wife.  An  aeronaut,  indeed !  " 
Whereupon  she  went,  slamming  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Bates  sat  down  with  a  thud.  It 
.may  be  said  that  she  was  not  yet  angry. 
Iler  sensation  was  rather  that  of  float- 
ing in  space  with  no  solid  body  in  sight 
to  land  upon.  Lueretia  Evans  had  been 
her  stanchest  supporter  for  years. 
They  had  even  weathered  together  a 
winter  in  Europe,  with  Emilia,  at  Mrs. 
Bates'  expense. 

In  a  daze,  she  i>oured  more  tea.  Her 
brain  began  to  clear.  Ideas  flew  to  her, 
visions  flashed.   Suddenly  a  bright  light 


flooded  her  inner  sight.  She  slammed 
down  her  cup,  and  rang  the  bell.  She 
kept  her  Angers  upon  it  until  James 
appeared,  running. 

*•  I  am  out  this  afternoon,  James.  On 
no  condition  am  I  to  be  disturbed." 

James  departed,  walking.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elway Bates  sat  down  again.  She  rum- 
maged in  her  desk  for  an  address,  and 
finally  wrote  a  letter. 

That  .night  Lueretia  Evans  cut  her  at 
the  openi. 


II. 


It  was  with  a  manner  that  an  ordi- 
nary woman  would  have  acknowledged 
as  nervously  impatient  that  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elway Bates  paced  the  drawingroom, 
ten  days  later.  She  swished  across  to 
pull  forward  a  bowl  of  roses  five  inches, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  a  mirror,  returned 
to  push  it  back  four.  At  length  she 
made  a  fiermanent  station  of  the  middle 
window,  her  face  close  prised  against 
the  lace  that  covered  it. 

"  If  it  wasn't  wicked,  I'd  pray,"  she 
thought.  "  Dear  Heaven,  let  her  not 
be  dowdy  pretty !  "  She  smoothed  her 
dress  over  her  hips.  "  But  how  any 
member  of  my  family  could  be  is  be- 
yond— ah,  there's  Cochran!" 

Thought  became  suspended  while  eyes 
watched  the  advancing  carriage.  A  halt 
at  the  curb,  an  interlude  of  descending 
footman  and  opening  door,  a  flash  of 
brown  dress  and  yellow  hair,  and  Mrs. 
Bates  left  her  station. 

She  heard  a  girl's  voice  below,  and 
clasped  her  hands.  Then  came  a  quick 
rush  up  the  stairway,  a  pause  at  the 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  the  girl  in 
brown,  hesitant,  fearful,  yet  with  a 
great  eagerness  shining  in  lier  eyes. 
Without  volition  of  her  own,  caught  up 
as  by  a  whirlwind  of  feeling  blown 
straight  from  years  ago,  Mrs.  McElway 
Bates  took  the  girl  to  her  heart,  and  held 
her  close.  James,  coming  in  with  to», 
rattled  the  rolling  table  disgracefully, 
but  Mrs.  Bates  merely  wiped  her  eyes, 
patted  the  girl's  hair,  and  smiled. 

"  Brown  suits  you,  child,"  she  said. 
"Your  name  is  Rose,  I  believe.  Your 
mother  mentioned  it.  My  dear  Rose, 
you  are  my  brother  Ambrose  to  the  life. 
You  h;)vo  his  trick  of  the  eves,  I  ol>- 
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serve.  Very  fetching !  " — with  a  pro- 
longed stare.  "  Not  a  bit  of  your 
mother,  I  think." 

"  I  have  mother's  hair,"  said  the  girl 
very  low. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  with  another 
stare. 

There  was  a  pause.  '^Tea?  You 
must  be  completely  gone.  Such  a. 
journey  from  lowa^-or  is  it  Indiana  ?  '* 

"  It  is  Illinois,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  To  be  sure.  Stupid  of  me  I  "  An- 
other  pause.  "  Well,  what  do  you  like 
about  me,  child?**  she  concluded,  with 
a  kindly  smile. 

*^0h.  Aunt  Virginia,  everything!" 
exploded  Rose.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  that  simple  minded,  obsolete 
school  which  allows  its  pupils  to  speak 
when  they  wish,  and  as  they  wish,  with- 
out calculation  or  a  consideration  of 
ends.  She  was  also  very  young.  "  You 
are  so  beautiful,  and  the  house,  and  the 
horses.  I'm  in  a  dream — have  been 
ever  since  your  letter — ^your  wonderful 
letter!  I  can  say  nothing — it's  beyond 
me.'' 

"  There,  child,  drink  your  tea,  and 
leave  the  thanks.  Now,  tell  me.  Y'ou 
are  poor?  " 

"  Enough  to  keep  us  decently,  aunt. 
I  make  my  clothes." 

"  Um-m.  Y'ou  wanted  to  come  to  me 
for  a  time?  " 

"  Oh,  aunt !  " — with  a  little  gasp,  and 
then,  with  wistful  eyes  upon  the  shining 
floor,  *^  except  for  leaving  mother.  But 
then,  she  has  gone  South  for  a  visit.  I 
have  a  wonderful  mother ! "  she  added 
brightly. 

'*  Ah!  Southern,  was  she  not?  I'm 
truly  glad.  She  has  saved  you  from  the 
Iowa — er — Illinois  voice.  I  have  wor- 
ried somewhat  over  that  point.  But  now 
for  a  little  understanding.  First  of  all, 
I'm  to  dress  you — oh,  yes,  that  was  set- 
tled all  along.  Brown  certainly  does  " — 
with  a  contemplative  eye  upon  the  girl's 
face  and  hair.  "  It  would  also  be  dif- 
ferent.    A  dull  green,  too,  perhaps." 

*^  It  doesn't  really  matter^  aunt,"  put 
in  the  girl. 

Mrs.  McElway  Bates  opened  her  eyes 
wide,  but  said  nothing.  She  was  a 
woman  who  never  argued.  Her  custom 
was  to  listen,  and  then  to  proceed  ex- 
actly as  before. 


"  You  are  to  meet  a  few  people  on 
Wednesday — a  few  of  the  best.  I  give 
you  a  dinner  dance  on  Saturday — that 
will  be  for  the  crowd.  I  have  tortured 
my  brother  Jasper  into  a  ball  for  you 
next  week.  By  then  you  will  be  fixed 
in  people's  niinds.  You  will  be  started. 
Already  I  have  created  an  expectancy, 
which  I  am  relying  on  you  not  to  disap- 
point. Thank  Heaven,  you  are  not 
fat!" 

Rose  laughed.  *^  I'm  a  rail,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Benson  calls  me  his " 

^^Mr.  Benson!  An  admirer?"  came 
from  her  aunt  sharply. 

"  My  greatest,"  nodded  the  girl,  add- 
ing with  mischievous  eyes,  "  eighty 
seven.  Why,  Aunt  Virginia,  you  look 
really  put  out!  Your  eyes  look  wor- 
ried." She  went  over  to  her  aunt  and 
kissed  her  warmly.  It  was  a  small  act 
that  spoke  eloquently  of  her  home  at- 
mosphere. *^I  was  just  fooling,  Aunt 
Virginia,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  McElway  Bates  stretched  out 
her  hand.  "  Sit  down  here,  dear," 
she  said.  Rose,  wondering,  admiring, 
obeyed.  Her  aunt  stroked  the  yellow 
hair.  ^^  Now,  Fm  going  to  be  honest 
with  you,  Rose,"  she  said.  "We  will 
start  upon  a  solid  foundation.  I  did 
not  intend  it  so  at  once,  but  after  see- 
ing you,  I've  decided.  There  was  a  pur- 
pose in  your  invitation,  child.  It  was 
not  disinterested.  There  is  something 
I  want  you  to  do  for  me." 

"What?"  breathed  Rose,  her  eyes 
shining. 

"  Attract  a  man  I  know  of,  bring  him 
to  a  proposal,  and  marry  him,"  said  Mrs. 
McElway  Bates. 

A  sharp  silence  fell  upon  the  glowing 
room;  a  white  horror  upon  the  glowing 
face  at  her  knee.  Mrs.  McElway  Bates 
found  herself  looking  hard  at  the 
flowers  in  the  bowl.  She  wished  the 
girl  would  speak.  She  glanced  at  her, 
and  then  away  again  quickly. 

Finally  Rose  moved.  She  threw  out 
her  hands  with  a  sudden  gesture  of 
desperation.  "  Oh,  aunt!  "  she  breathed 
pitiful!}'. 

Mrs.  Bates  began  to  talk  rapidly.  She 
hated  preliminaries,  and  wished  to  be 
done  with  them.  "  Anthony  Churchill 
is  everything  that  is  fine — a  gentleman, 
rich,  good  looking,  a  great  catch.     He 
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has  figured  in  no  scandal.  There  is 
nothing  to  which  you  could " 

"  Stop,  Aunt  Virginia ! "  cried  the 
girl.  "  You  are  talking  idly.  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  would  do  such  a  thing — 
8uch  a  cold  blooded,  evil  thing — could  do 
it  even  if  you  wanted  me?  I  tell  you  I 
can't,  I  can't!  I  will  not!  Y"ou  are 
cruel  to  ask  me."  Her  voice  broke  sud- 
denly. "  Oh,  aunt,  let  me  go  horae,'^ 
she  pleaded,  "now — at  once — w^ithout 
taking  off  my  hat !  Please,  please,  aunt, 
let  me  go  home." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense.  Rose. 
There  is  no  one  at  home.  Y^'our  mother 
is  South.  You'd  be  mean  enough  to 
worry  her  and  bring  her  home  for  noth- 
ing. It  probably  will  be  nothing. 
There  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
that  Churchill  will  not  look  at  you.  I 
shouldn't  blame  you  for  that.  He  is 
not  easily  impressed.  It  was  only  a  hope 
of  mine.  I  wanted  to  see  you  happy. 
I  am  not  used  to  being  called  cruel,"  she 
ended. 

Rose  stared  at  her  a  moment  with 
miserable  eyes,  then  down  went  her 
head  upon  Mrs.  Bates'  knee  in  a  rage 
of  tears.  Her  aunt  stroked  the  yellow 
hair  with  a  gentle  hand,  martyred  for- 
giveness coursing  through  every  mo- 
tion. After  a  time  the  sobs  grew  less, 
and  the  wild  tears  became  gentle  ones. 
At  last  Rose  eat  upright,  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  started  to  speak.  Her  aunt  inter- 
posed. 

"We will  go  up  now  and  see  your  room, 
my  dear,"  she  said  kindly.  "It  will 
please  you,  I  think.  It  is  a  rose  room — 
specially  prepared  when  I  learned  your 
name.  After  a  time,  we  will  drive  down 
to  my  dress  woman's.  And  there  is  a 
hat  that  I  want  for  you.  That  will  be 
nice,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Rose  nodded  dumbly. 

HI. 

Through  a  maze  of  rainbow  tinted 
gowns  and  French  hats,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  drives  in  the  closed  carriage, 
followed  by  quiet  dinners  at  home  and 
early  good  nights,  Rose  moved  during 
the  week  that  followed.  There  were 
eternal  tryings  on,  and  weary  paradings 
up  and  do^vn,  while  her  aunt  and  her 
dress  woman  quarreled  over  the  hang 


of  a  skirt.  There  were  whole  hours  of 
staring  into  the  blackness  from  her  rose 
hung  bed,  hours  of  thinking,  of  plan- 
ning futile  plans,  of  wondering  with  a 
savage  curiosity  about  the  man  she  was 
to  be  thrown  to.  Never  before  had  she 
so  longed  to  see  any  living  creature  as 
she  longed  to  see  this  man ;  never  before 
had  she  so  hated  any  living  thing  as  she 
told  herself  she  should  hate  him. 

Her  aunt  had  said  nothing  more.  She 
had  asked  no  questions.  Once  Mrs. 
Bates  had  bowed  indifferently  to  a  man 
who  passed  them.  "Mr.  Churchill," 
she  said,  "  with  Barry  Payne,"  and  then 
dismissed  thq  point.  Rose,  after  one 
small  start,  quickly  controlled,  kept 
eyes  front,  and  spoke  of  the  gold  apex 
of  the  obelisk.  "  The  child  is  thorough- 
bred," her  aunt  decided. 

It  was  the  important  Wednesday  when 
there  were  to  be  asked  "  a  few  of  the 
best."  Rose,  glancing  beyond  her  aunt 
towards  the  doorway,  wondered  how 
many  souls  Mrs.  McElway  Bates  would 
consider  more  than  a  few.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  society  had  come  in  its  hun- 
dreds. At  first  she  had  smiled  charm- 
ingly over  her  tea  roses,  then  monoto- 
nously. She  had  been  allowed  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  fluttering  young 
men.  Towards  the  end  she  became 
polite  with  a  laboriousness  that  her  aunt 
noted  and  caught  up  sharply. 

"It  is  plain  that  Rose  is  bored  to 
death,  Mrs.  Whittier,"  she  remarked  to 
a  complimentary  dame  then  occupying 
her  partial  attention.  "  When  she  is 
forty  she  will  not  be  brave  enough  to 
show  it.  Confidentially,  I  am  also  bored 
to  death  at  this  moment,  and  observe 
how  nicely  I  talk  to  you!  "  She  glanced 
over  Mrs.  Whittier's  plump  shoulder  to 
a  tall  man  edging  his  leisurely  way 
through  the  crush.  "I  am  going  to 
st?nd  you  to  my  den  to  rest,  my  dear 
Rose.  Y^ou  will  remain  ten  minutes. 
Ah,  Mr.  Churchill '' — nodding  to  the  tall 
man — "  for  the  first  and  last  time  I  must 
give  you  a  task  to  perform.  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  take  my  weary  little  girl  to 
my  writing  room,  and  to  bring  her  back 
in  ten  minutes  exactly.  This  is  Mr. 
Churchill,  Rose." 

Churchill  glanced  at  Mrs.  Bates  in 
amusement,  and  encountered  in  her  eyes 
an  earnestness  that  surprised  him.  The 
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girl  did  not  move.  She  was  clasping  her 
flowers  tightly  in  both  hands. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,  aunt/' 
she  said.  ^^  I  much  prefer  staying  here." 

Mrs.  Bates  smiled  upon  a  newcomer. 
"  Go  at  once  with  Mr.  Churchill/^  she 
said  crisply. 

It  was  a  silent  march  through  the 
crowded  drawingroom,  across  the  marble 
hall,  straight  through  the  library,  in 
most  uncompromising  fashion,  and  into 
the  empty  writing  room,  with  a  precision 
worthy  of  a  regiment  going  to  the  front. 
Churchill  glanced  down  once  or  twice  at 
the  averted  face  beside  him,  but  said 
nothing.  Arriving  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Rose  sat  down  in  a  straight 
backed  chair  and  regarded  the  points  of 
her  slippers.  Churchill  gazed  at  her 
fixedly,  with  an  attention,  by  now,  un- 
divided. 

"  They  are  certainly  interesting,'^  he 
said  finally,  "  but  you  do  not  look  com- 
fortable. Let  me  fix  you  up  on  this 
couch.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl.  ^^  I  am 
very  well  here." 

"  Very  well  to  catch  a  train,  perhaps. 
Xow,  to  my  mind,  a  girl  ought  always  to 
have  cushions  and  things  about  her — 
that  is,  unless  she  is  athletic — sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  all  that.  You  are  not,  I 
observe." 

''Not  at  present,"  said  Rose.  All 
the  prayers  and  plans  had  not  gone  for 
nothing.  '^  Let  me  be  as  unattractive  as 
possible,"  was  the  cry  of  her  heart. 

**  You'd  much  better  come  over  here," 
persisted  Churchill;  and  Rose,  to  show 
that  she  had  not  a  bad  temper,  went. 
She  thought  that  in  any  one  else  his 
voice  might  be  regarded  as  not  wholly 
unattractive. 

*'  I  didn't  expect  anything  like — ^you 
— ^today,"  he  went  on,  unmoved  by  her 
rigidness  among  the  pillows.  "  No  one 
had  warned  me,  and  I'm  distinctly  of- 
fended."      • 

Silence.  He  began  again.  "  I  sup- 
pose at  home — where  is  it,  by  the  way,  if 
I  may  venture?" 

"  In  Illinois." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  dare  say,  now — in 
Illinois — you  are  considered  a  great 
talker?  "  he  drawled. 

Rose  flafihed  him  a  look,  and  then,  at 
something  in  his  eyes,  blushed  furiously. 


"  Finally !  "  he  said.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
I  deserve  it.  But  I  had  no  idea  they 
were  brown."  After  which  somewhat 
disconnected  speech  he  also  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Rose,  conscious  of  his  steady  eyes, 
tapped  her  foot  uneasily.  Then  she 
spoke! 

"  Are  the  ten  minutes  up  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  haven't  an  idea,"  he  answered. 

"Perhaps  you  have  a  watch?"  she 
suggested. 

"  Something  I  never  carry,"  he  re- 
turned. "  If  I  am  interested,  a  watch 
is  like  a  hangman— ^altogether  too 
prompt  and  officious.  A  watch  can  also 
show  that  every  minute  contains  sixty 
unadulterated  seconds,  at  times.  Min- 
utes vary,  you  know,  and  watches  are 
too  fearfully  businesslike.  Suppose  we 
talk  of  something  else  now,"  he  sug- 
gested amiably.  He  placed  a  chair  di- 
rectly in  front  of  her  and  sat  down  upon 
it.  "  Tell  me,  why  are  you  so  rude?  " 
he  said.  "  Were  you  not  well  brought 
up?" 

^^  Oh,  but  am  I  actually — rude?  "  said 
Rose,  in  distress.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
be— that!" 

"  Oh !  Then  you  meant  to  be — some- 
thing less  horrible,  but  still  not  nice. 
Why?" 

"  I  did  not  wish  you  to  like  me  " — 
simply. 

"Why?" 

"  Oh— nothing." 

"  But,  you  see — I  do." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Rose,  with  a  horrified 
glance.   "Not really?" 

"  I  was  never  quite  so  honest  in  my 
life,"  he  answered.  "  I  did  at  once.  I 
couldn't  help  it.  You  couldn't  help  it. 
You  can't  help  it  now.  I  shall  continue 
to — like  you — madly." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not ! " 

"  It's  not  a  case  of  being  able  to  stop. 
It's  much  easier  not  to  like  you,  but  I'm 
this  way — I  go  on  liking  people  more 
and  more." 

"  Do  you  like  many,"  she  asked,  "  so 
quickly?" 

She  was  looking  straight  at  him  now. 
Churchill  moved  quickly,  and  then  sat 
very  still. 

"  Never  any  one  before — just  like  this 
— in  my  life,"  he  said,  with  something 
in   his   voice   that   held   her   helpless. 
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"  Why  didn't  you  come  before  ?  How 
long  have  3^ou  been  here?  " 

"  A  week/'  answered  Rose. 

'^  A  week?  "  he  cried.  "  Seven  whole 
days?" 

"  Six  and  a  half.  I  arrived  in  the 
afternoon.  But  surely — eurely  it  is  ten 
minntes."  She  got  up  slowly. 

^  Don't  go/'  he  said. 

*'  I  must.  I  wish  to  go.  At  least — 
that  is'' — ^heF  invincible  honesty  com- 
ing to  the  front — "  auntie  will  wonder." 

He  got  up  and  came  over  beside  her. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  ?  "  he  sug- 
gested, with  a  certain  diffidence  about 
him,  "  And  will  you  give  me  the  cotil- 
lion on  Saturday?  And  do  you  ride?  " 
Again  she  was  looking  up  into  his  face, 
with  a  half  smile  in  her  eyes.  "  I  beg 
of  you  not  to  look  at  me  Just  like  that," 
he  burst  out,  '^It  is  not  kind  of  you. 
You  can  have  no  idea  how — ^tempting — 
it  is." 

Rose  turned  and  walked  to  the  door- 
way. Her  heart  was  beating  very 
quickly.  Her  cheeks  were  pink.  In 
the  doorway  stood  Barry  Payne, 
monocle  up. 

^'  I  really  abhor  anything  savoring  of 
— er — officiousness,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am, 
in  fact,  the  bearer  of  a  message  of  re- 
call from  the  commander  in  chief — in 
other  words,  Mrs.  McElway  Bates.  I 
have  not  yet  met  Miss  Harland,  Church- 
ill. Please  present  me." 

Mr.  Payne  was  a  rosy  gentleman, 
with  a  head  soon  to  be  quite  bald. 
Churchill  introduced  him,  with  a  man- 
ner in  which  a  desire  to  throttle  Mr. 
Payne  was  mixed  with  an  elaborate  po- 
liteness. "Insufferable  bore!  "  was  his 
inward  comment  upon  this  tried  and 
true  friend. 

Mrs.  McElway  Bates  received  the  trio 
calmly,  despite  inward  enthusiasm.  Rose 
had  been  gone  just  ^ye  and  twenty 
minutes. 

IV. 

It  became  perfectly  plain  to  the 
slowest  people  that  x\nthony  Churchill 
was  becoming  interested  in  Rose  Har- 
land of  Illinois,  but  no  waves  of  indigna- 
tion stirred  the  dowagers  in  conse- 
quenoe.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to 
!)(»:    *' A    little   flirtation   with   another 


little  girl — palatable,  but  harmless.  It 
will  last  a  month  at  most." 

Mrs.  McElway  Bates  reflected  for  one 
hour  exactly  upon  the  serene  tolerance 
of  the  tabbies  concerning  Mr.  Church- 
ill's intentions.  Her  reflections,  sim- 
mered down,  produced  a  note.  Notes, 
according  to  Mrs,  Bates,  went  far  in  ad- 
vance of  interviews.  The  other  fellow 
could  not  interrupt,  for  one  thing.  It 
also  took  him  time  to  answer  back.  Be- 
sides, interviews  were  manufactured; 
notes  grew. 

*^  Dear  Mr.  Churchill,"  she  wrote 
promptly.  There  came  a  period  of  pen 
biting,  which  supplied  the  needed  in- 
spiration.    Then  she  went  on  quickly: 

I  am  oM  dnoQgh  to  speak  oat  my  mmd  plainly  to 
you,  and  you  are  old  enougk  to  listea.  In  another 
man,  I  sioM  expect  a  bad  temper,  but  I  am  oon- 
yinoed  that,  even  if  yoa  own  one,  yon  have  sense 
enough  to  conceal  it. 

I  do  not  want  yon  to  be  nice  to  ny  little  girl 
I  know  it  was  merely  because  she  was  some  one 
new,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  she  is  dear,  bat  I  wish 
to  circle  her  with  a  railing  and  to  put  up  a  sign, 
"Hands  off!"  There  is  a  man  oat  West — you 
understand. 

In  plain  English,  she  is  not  to  be  flirted  with. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  shall  not  be  glad 
to  see  yon  at  any  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

Virginia  Harland  Bates. 

"  That  will  have  some  small  effect,  I 
believe/'  thought  Mrs.  McElway  Bates 
as  she  stamped  it  firmly. 

It  did.  At  the  next  dinner  dance,  wom- 
en, other  than  Rose  in  her  yellow  gown, 
proved  dim  shades  with  familiar  faces 
to  Churchill.  At  Mrs.  Fenwick's  ball 
he  hedged  her  into  a  comer  for  half  an 
hour,  from  which  she  emerged  with 
brilliant  cheeks  and  an  uncertain  smile. 
He  proved  utterly  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  His  attitude  towards  curious 
friends  was  that  of  a  man  with  a  large 
block  of  wood  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
case  grew  to  be  town  talk,  and  dowager- 
dom  was  shaken  to  its  center. 

Only  in  the  seclusion  of-  her  inner 
boudoir  did  Mrs.  McElway  Bates  allow 
herself  to  smile.  After  the  one  out- 
break upon  the  first  day,  there  had  been 
no  trouble  from  Rose.  All  along  her 
opposition  had  been  tacit,  but  still  of 
hard  substance.  Lately  Mrs.  Bates  im- 
agined that  the  substance  was  becoming 
honey combecl.  This,  also,  in  the  inner 
boudoir. 
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One  day,  at  lunclieon,  Mrs.  Bates  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Lucretia  Evans. 

The  strength  of  our  former  friendship  ought  to 
stand  for  something  in  our  present  indifference.  I 
enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Eave9dropper—9i  pttper 
which,  I  believe,  yon  never  see.  I  came  npon  it  by 
chance  in  the  home  of  an  acquaintance.  I  rend 
the  paragraph,  and  thought  of  yon.  My  heart  cried 
oat  for  yon,  **  Lncretia,  stop  this  old  friend  in  her 
mad  career."  I  borrowed  my  ac<|naintance's  mani- 
eore  scissors,  and  I  send  yon  this  m  kindness.  Read 
it,  and  prove  those  persons  wrong  who  call  you  the 
;  obstinate  woman  in  New  York. 


The  clipping  was  from  a  society  sheet 
that  every  one  read  and  no  one  ac- 
knowledged.    It  read  as  follows: 

Another  Western  invasion  I  The  devotkm  of 
one  of  our  richest  bachelors  to  the  charming  niece 
Off  a  prominent  society  woman  is  ahready  well 
known,  and  an  engagement  is  expected  to  result 
It  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  much  of  the 
joong  man's  fortune  has  been  swept  away  in  un- 
fortunate speculation.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
girl  to  prove  that  at  least  one  American  young 
woman  is  not  mercenary. 

Three  times  did  Mrs.  McElway  Bates 
read  the  clippings  with  a  crease  deno- 
ting concentrated  thought  hetween  the 
dark  eyebrows.  It  was  seldom  that  the 
crease  was  allowed  to  show  itself,  and 
timid  people  avoided  Mrs.  Bates  when 
it  appeared.  Upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, James  withdrew  unostentatiously. 

Mrs.  Bates  read  her  friend's  letter 
twice  before  speaking.  Then  she  ad- 
dressed no  one  in  particular.  "  It  is  an 
early  riser  who  gets  ahead  of  that  wom- 
an/' she  announced  finally. 

**  What  woman?  ^*  asked  Rose. 

*'  A  friend  of  mine  with  a  regiment 
of  scrawny  daughters/'  said  Mrs.  Bates 
viciously.  She  folded  away  the  note 
and  pushed  the  clipping  across  the  table. 
"Read  that,  my  dear,  and  see  if  you 
catch  its  meaning." 

Rose  read  it  very  carefully.  She  did 
not  attempt  a  pretended  innocence. 
Her  hands  shook  a  little  as  she  placed  it 
again  upon  the  table.  She  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Bates. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Virginia?  "  she  asked. 

"  Churchill — is  he  coming  here  to- 
day?" 

"  Yes/'  said  Rose. 

"  Has  he  proposed  to  you?  " — sharply. 

"  No,  aunt,"  said  Rose. 

"  Is  he  going  to?  " 

The    Pteady   eyes   dropped,    but    the 


voice  was  firm. 


I  tliink  so.' 


Mrs.  McElway  Bates  brought  her 
hand  down  flat  upon  the  table.  "  This 
alters  my  plans.  You  objected  to  my 
original  idea  concerning  this  man.  Rose. 
It  is  true  that  I  paid  little  heed  to  your 
objection;  still,  I  would  not  have  forced 
you.  But  this  alters  everything.  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  you  to  a  pauper.  I 
give  in.     You  may  refuse  him." 

A  lovely  color  flashed  into  the  girl's 
face.  "  You  order  me  to  refuse  him — 
because  he  is  not  rich?  "  she  cried. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Bates. 

"  After  all  that  has  happened — your 
first  commands " 

*^  Commands? "  Mrs.  Bates'  eye- 
brows arched  themselves  tremendously. 

**  Yes,  commands/'  went  on  the  ex- 
cited girl.  "  After  letting  him  come  so 
much — and  all?  I  think  you  change 
your  mind  very  quickly.  Aunt  Virginia, 
and  for  very  paltry  reasons!  " 

"  Well,  it  should  please  you  to  have 
me  change  my  mind  at  all.  Have  I  not 
given  in  to  you  at  last?  Have  you  not 
got  just  what  you  want,  after  all?  " 

**I  think  it  despicable  to  refuse  to 
marry  a  man  simply  because  he  is  poor." 

"  Upon  what  grounds  were  you  going 
to  refuse  him?"  queried  Mrs.  Bates 
suddenly. 

Rose  blushed  and  fell  silent.  Her 
eyes  did  not  drop,  however. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not 
overjoyed  at  your  deliverance/'  said 
Mrs.  Bates  acidly. 

'*  I  am  not  overjoyed  at  the  manner  of 
my  deliverance,"  answered  Rose. 

The  two  women  measured  each  other 
steadily.  It  came  upon  the  older  one, 
at  length,  that  the  girl's  eyes  held  a 
challenge.   She  rang  for  James  at  once. 

"  When  Mr.  Churchill  calls  this  after- 
noon, I  shall  be  out/'  she  said.  "  Miss 
Harland  will  be  engaged  with  her  fen- 
cing lesson." 

James  bowed  discreetly.  Rose  said 
nothing.  She  merely  regarded  her  aunt 
with  a  calmness  that  was  irritating. 
Mrs.  Bates  rose. 

**  You  will  be  ready  to  go  Avith  me  to 
the  academy  at  three,"  she  said.  After 
which,  gaining  no  answer,  she  left  the 
room. 

Promptly  at  ten  minutes  past  three 
Rose  was  dropped  at  the  fencing  aeade- 
mv.   ^Frs.  McKlwav  Bates  made  a  round 
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of  teas,  reprimanded  lier  florist,  took  a 
turn  in  the  park,  and  drove  home,  after 
a  satisfactory  afternoon.  There  was  a 
certain  guiltiness  about  James  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

''Who  is  in  the  drawingroom, 
James?  ^  asked  his  mistress. 

''  Mr.  Churchill,  niadam,^^  said  James. 
*'  I  feel  it  necessary  to  explain,  madanu 
Mr.  Churchill  called,  and  I  said  the 
ladies  were  hout.  He  went  away  at 
that,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with 
Miss  Harland,  madam.^^ 

"  I  fancy  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to 
mention  where  the  ladies  were?  "  said 
Mrs.  Bates. 

James  looked  his  mistress  straight  in 
the  face.  "  I  did  mention  as  you  were 
driving,  and  Miss  Harland  were  fencing 
at  the  academy,  madam/' 

"  How  long  ago  did  Miss  Harland  re- 
turn ?'* 

*'  Over  an  hour  ago,  madam.'' 

'*  That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  McElway 
Bates. 

She  walked  up  the  stairs  very  quietly. 
A  murmur  of  voices  came  from  above. 
At  the  third  step  from  the  top  Mrs. 
Bates  halted.  She  glanced  through  the 
portieres  into  the  drawingroom.  She 
could  see  no  one.  They  were  e\ndently 
near  the  fireplace. 

Mrs.  Bates  started  to  do  the  honorable 
thing,  but  invisible  bonds  held  her  tight 
to  the  third  step  from  the  top.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  report — she  listened, 
not  as  if  she  could  not  help  it,  but 
openly,  greedily,  with  her  whole  soul. 

Churchill  was  speaking.  "  From  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you  standing  beside 
your  aunt,  with  that  huge  bunch  of  yel- 
low roses,  and  a  polite  smile  upon  your 
white  little  face.  I  was  lost  completely  at 
that  moment.  Vm  a  fool.  I  don't  won- 
der you  laugh  at  me." 

A  murmur  from  Kose  that  was  not 
audible  upon  the  third  step.  Then 
came  a  silence. 


''That  blessed,  scheming  aunt  of 
yours !  "  broke  out  Churchill.  "  If  she 
hadn't  taken  it  into  her  head — jvust 
think,  dear,  I  might  never  have  met 
you!'^ 

"That  is  entirely  possible,''  said 
Bose. 

"I  shall  love  her  devotedly  all  my 
life  for  bringing  you  down  here." 

"  And  I  shall  love  her  all  my  life  for 
opening  my  blind  eyes  for  me,"  chimed 
in  Kose.  "  Why,  until — ^until  I  thought 
you  were  poor — I  had  no  idea  how  I 
cared.  And  when  she  forbade  me  to 
marry  you,  I  knew  I  should  be  wretched 
all  my  life  if  I  didn't!" 

Tom  shreds  of  a  conscience  hitherto 
unburdened  with  eavesdropping  began 
to  weigh  heavy  upon  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
McElway  Bates.  Much  as  she  longed  to 
stay,  she  felt  bound  to  go.  She  stepped 
gingerly  across  the  landing  and  up  the 
second  stairway.  Safe  in  the  inner 
boudoir,  she  sat  down  at  her  desk.  A 
fine  smile  settled  upon  her  face  as  she 
wrote : 

My  deab  Lucretia  : 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  announce  to  yon— 
confidentially,  of  conrae — the  engagement  of  my 
niece,  Miss  Harland,  to  Anthony  Churchill. 

ViEcmiA  Harland  Bates. 
P.  S.— Thanks  so  ranch  for  the  clippfaig.  It  quite 
helped  matters.  Of  coarse  there  is  not  a  woni  of 
truth  in  it.  The  fact  is,  I  sent  it  to  the  B^vu- 
dropper  myself.  Now,  don't  you  think  it  is  time 
to  make  up  and  he  friends  again?  I  shall  want 
your  help  with  the  trousseau. 

VmciE. 

The  smile  broadened  as  Mrs.  Bates 
rang  for  James. 

"  Send  one  of  the  men  with  this  note 
at  once,  James,"  she  said. 

James  bowed  and  took  the  envelope. 
He  had  turned  to  the  door  when  she 
spoke  once  more. 

^^  And  by  the  way,  James,  I  am  about 
to  increase  your  wages,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elway Bates. 

James  bowed  again. 


THE  RETRIBUTION. 
"  WuERB  have  I  met  you,  love?"  she  whispered  low 

To  him  who  was  her  husband  and  her  lord. 
"  In  some  old,  time  forgotten  life,  I  know. 

We  loved  each  other  and  are  here  restored." 
Deep  in  his  eyes  she  gazed,  and  then  into 

Her  bosom  struck  a  strange  and  deadly  pain ; 
For  in  that  look  she  read  the  past  and  knew 

He  was  the  Sisera  she,  Jael,  had  slain.  Susie  M,  Best. 
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BY  SYDNEY  HOWARD  CARNEY,  JR.,  M.D. 

THE  COLONIAL  PHYSICIAN,  HIS  PRESCRIPTIONS.  HIS  EARNINGS, 
THE  HARDSHIPS  HE  ENDURED,  AND  THE  GOOD  WORK  HE  DID 
IN  PREPARING  THE  WAY  FOR  HIS  MORE  SCIENTIFIC  SUCCESSORS. 


THE  pioneers  of  medicme  in  the  New 
World  bore  their  full  share  of 
the  hardships  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
first  white  colonists.  Dr.  Thomas 
Wootton,  surgeon  general  at  James- 
town, the  earliest  Virginia  settlement, 
liyed  for  a  long  time  on  crabs  and 
sturgeon  as  his  sole  diet.  While  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  was  exploring  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  1608,  Dr.  Anthony  Bog- 
nail  was  left  at  the  Jamestown  fort. 
Passing  through  the  forest  one  day,  to 
visit  a  sick  patient^  he  was  exposed  to 
a  shower  of  arrows,  one  of  which  passed 
through  his  hat.  We  could  easily  im- 
agine that  a  diet  of  crabs,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  digestion  being  interrupted  by 
arrows,  would  not  lure  many  from  the 
comforts  of  their  Englisli  homes  to 
practise  the  healing  art  in  the  new  col- 
onies; but  these  hardships  did  not  deter 
adventurofos  men  from  coming  across 
the  ocean. 

There  was  no  regular  medical  school 
in  America  until  1767,  when  a  course 
was  established  at  King's  College,  the 
present  Columbia  University,  followed  a 
few  months  later  by  a  similar  school  in 
Philadelphia,  established  by  the  gifted 
Dr.  Shippen,  who  bad  given  private  in- 
struction for  several  years.  As  early 
as  1647,  Dr.  Giles  Fermin,  who  had 
practised  in  Boston  for  a  dozen  years, 
g»Te  what  he  announced  as  "  readings 
on  human  osteology."  His  was  the  first 
course  in  anatomy  in  this  country, 
*'  which  he  did  make  and  read  upon  very 
welV  as  a  contemporary  records. 

Sometimes  a  license  to  practise  medi- 
cine was  granted  by  a  general  court,  as 
in  the  case  of  Captain  John  Cranston, 
who  received  permission  in  1663  to  prac- 
tise in  Rhode  Island,  "and  is  by  this 
court  styled  doctor  of  physic  and 
chimrgery,   by   the   authority   of   this 


the  general  assembly  of  this^  colony.^' 
Far  more  frequently  the  study  of  medi- 
cine began  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, when  the  lad  who  desired  to  follow 
the  profession  was  apprenticed  to  some 
well  known  practitioner  for  a  term  of 
six  or  seven  years.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  was  expected  to  "bleed, 
draw  teeth,  run  errands,  compound 
drugs,  attend  to  his  master's  horse,  if 
he  ovraed  one,  and  see  that  it  was  prop- 
erly fed  and  groomed.^*  For  medical 
books,  he  could  revel  in  his  master's  li- 
brary, which  might  consist  of  twenty 
volumes.  More  frequently  his  learning 
came  from  the  personal  experience  of 
his  preceptor — often  a  limited  one. 
Medical  societies,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  unknown. 

NEW  YORK'S  HONEER  PHYSICIANS. 

The  earliest  regulation  in  connection 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Xew 
York  is  said  to  be  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Dutch  Records  of  1652: 

Ob  petitMn  of  the  ChiranSMXift  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, that  none  but  they  aloDe  he  allowed  to 
shave,  the  director  and  council  nnderstand  that 
shaving  doth  not  appertain  exclusively  to  Chirur- 
gerj,  hut  is  an  appendix  tfaerexmto,  that  no  man  can 
he  prevented  operating  on  himeelf,  nor  to  do  another 
the  friendly  act,  provided  it  he  tluroogh  coortesy 
and  not  for  gain,  which  ia  hereby  forbidden. 

Ordered,  that  ship  barbers  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
dress  wounds,  nor  administer  any  potions  on  shore 
without  the  prefvious  knowledge  and  special  eomest 
ol  the  petitioners,  or  at  least  of  Dr.  La  Montague. 

The  first  medical  men  in  the  New 
Netherlands  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
cruited from  these  ship  surgeons,  their 
services  being  solicited  while  their  ves- 
sels were  in  port.  One  of  them  was 
Dr.  Van  den  Bogart,  who  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1630  as  surgeon  on  the 
West  India  Company's  ship  Eendracfht, 
who  served,  later,  as  commissary  at  Fort 
Orange  (Albany),  and   was  burned   to 
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(loath  in  an  Indian  wigwam  on  the 
Mohawk  River  in  1648.  Dr.  Johannes 
La  Montagne,  mentioned  above,  was  a 
graduate  of  Leyden,  who  came  over  in 
1636.  Besides  his  medical  skill,  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  were  such  that  in 
1640  he  was  appointed  chief  military 
commander  on  Manhattan  Island,  which 
office  he  held  for  five  years.  He  was 
also  supreme  councillor  under  Governor 
Kieft,  a  member  of  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant's  council,  and  for  eight  years  vice 
director  ftt  Fort  Orange;  but  with  all 
these  honors,  he  had  a  hard  time  in 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Stuyvesant,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 18, 1667 — three  years  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  the  British: 

I  have  Always  kept  my  household  here  in  victuals 
and  clothes  as  temperately  as  a  common  burgher 
here;  bat  the  excessiye  dearth  of  all  things  has 
driven  me  insensibly  into  such  need  and  poverty  as 
that  never  in  the  sixty  eight  years  that  I  have  lived, 
so  great  distress  have  felt,  finding  myself  destitute 
of  all  means  to  provide  for  my  daily  bread  and  pro- 
visions for  the  winter ;  but  my  hope  rests  in  those 
who  until  now  have  always  helped  me. 

When  we  read  of  another  Albany  phy- 
sician agreeing  to  attend  a  family  for 
two  heavers  a  year — or  about  six  dollars 
— one  can  readily  see  that  the  colonial 
M.  D.  had  little  chance  of  attaining  su- 
perlative affluence. 

COLONIAL  DISEASES  AND  REMBDIBS. 

Among  a  list  of  diseases  printed  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  "  age, 
ague,  fever,  appoplex  and  suddenly, 
burns  and  scalds,  bleeding,  cancer,  gan- 
grene, king's  evil,  pleurisie,  quinsie  and 
sore  throat,"  and  many  others  less  fa- 
miliar. The  medical  nomenclature  of 
that  period  might  sometimes  offend  the 
sensitive  modern  ear.  We  must  not  be 
hypercritical  when  we  read  of  our  an- 
cestors' "  dry  belly  aches,  plagues  of  the 
guts,  and  divers  sore  distempers.''  The 
same  ailments  exist  today  under  more 
euphonious  names. 

The  modern  rules  of  hygiene  were  un- 
known in  colonial  days.  During  the 
long  winter  months,  houses  were  seldom 
or  never  ventilated;  and  when,  as  so 
often  happened,  there  wai  a  consump- 
tive inmate,  the  home  became  such  a 
store]  1  on se  of  di^ea^ie  germs  as  could 
onlv  l)e  equaled  in  the  Ghetto  districts 


of  some  modern  metropolitan  cities. 
Even  today  some  old  country  houses  re- 
tain this  odor — the  "  prayer  meeting 
smell,''  as  a  physician  has  styled  it;  a 
composite  perfume  in  which  the  barn, 
the  dairy,  and  the  dwelling  house,  ac- 
centuated by  perspiring  piety,  seem  to 
struggle  for  precedence.  Think  of  a 
family  exposed  to  the  exhalations  from  a 
consumptive  or  other  invalid,  often  im- 
properly fed  and  clad,  the  morning 
ablutions  postponed  until  the  ice  in  the 
pitcher  had  been  broken  and  melted! 
N"o  wonder  that  successive  generations 
developed  "  invalids  "  or  went  early  into 
a  "  decline." 

It  is  related  of  an  old  time  physician 
that  when  he  was  asked  to  give  his  gen- 
eral plan  in  treating  disease,  he  replied: 

"  First  I  pokes  'em,  then  I  sweats  'em, 
Tlieii  if  they  wants  to  die,  I  lets  'em!" 

Quackery  was  rampant  in  colonial 
days,  as  now.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Newsletter  is  justly  annoyed  at  the 
"  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  almanack 
makers,  with  their  virtuous  consorts, 
who  laid  aside  the  proper  business  of 
their  lives  to  turn  quacks  "  (January  5, 
1737).  Another  writer  of  the  period 
says: 

In  our  various  Colonies  to  prevent  Depopulation 
from  Malepractice  in  Medicine  or  Cure  of  Disease, 
there  may  be  Acts  of  Assembly  for  the  Regulation 
thereof,  which  at  present  is  quite  looee.  A  young 
man  without  any  liberal  education,  by  living  a  year 
or  two  in  any  Quality  with  a  Practitioner  of  any 
Sort,  Apothecary.  Cancer  Doctor,  Cutter  for  Stone, 
Bone  Setter,  Tooth-Drawer,  etc.,  with  the  Essential 
Fundamental  of  Ignorance  and  Impudence,  is  es- 
teemed to  qualify  himself  for  all  the  branches  of 
the  Medical  Art,  as  much  or  more  tlum  Gentlemen 
in  Europe,  well  bom,  liberally  educated  (and  there- 
fore modest  likewise),  have  travelled  much,  attended 
Medical  Professors,  frequented  City  Hospitals  and 
Camp  Infirmaries,  etc.,  for  many  vsars.  Our  Prac- 
titioners deal  much  in  Quackery  and  Quaekish  Med- 
icines, as  requiring  no  Labor  of  Thought  or  Com- 
position. How  dismal  is  it  to  observe  some  Apothe- 
caries' shops  wainscotted  with  Advertisements, 
recommending  Quack  Medichkes  for  the  profit  of  the 
shop,  but  destruction  of  then:  neighbors. 

Much  of  this,  unfortunately,  is  as  ap- 
plicable in  1903  as  it  was  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago! 

ABORIGINAL  BIEDICINB. 
When  the  early  colonists  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  they  found 
the  red  men  treating  diseases  with  herbs 
and  with  incantations  of  the  medicine 
men.     The  Indians  did  not  take  a  pa- 
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tient's  pulse,  nor  did  they  pay  any  at- 
tention to  morbid  kidney  action.  Blood 
letting,  which  **  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  its  omission  a  sin,"  was  likewise  un- 
known to  them.  They  had  hot  houses 
in  which  to  sweat  the  sick,  but  they  fol- 
lowed this  with  immersion  in  cold  water, 
which  caused  many  deaths.  They  blis- 
tered with  punk  or  touchwood,  convert- 
ing the  blisters  into  issues,  and  they 
**  cure  several  poysons,  for  instance,  the 
bite  of  that  American  viper  called  the 
rattle  snake,  by  proper  antidotes  before 
they  produce  their  usual  dismal  effects."' 
The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain 
herbs  has  come  down  through  the  ages. 
We  find  mention  in  colonial  records  of 
conch  grass,  dandelion,  sow-thistle, 
wormwood,  bloodwort,  patience,  chick- 
weed,  mayweed  or  ironwort  (used  as  an 
ointment  for  old  sores),  and  plantain, 
called  by  the  Indians  "  Englishman's 
foot,'*  as  it  was  said  to  have  sprung  up 
wherever  the  paleface  trod.  A  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  was  employed  in 
burns  and  scalds,  the  afflicted  part  being 
washed  and  subsequently  dusted  over 
with  dry,  powdered  tobacco.  To  a 
bruised  knee,  an  Indian  applied  alder 
bark,  chewed  fasting,  and  laid  over  the 
bruised  area. 

SOME  INTBRESTING  EXTRACTS. 

Here  are  some  gems  of  medical  wis- 
dom, of  the  date  of  1672 : 

Pickmg  the  gums  with  the  bill  of  an  osprey,  or  a 
thorn  from  the  back  of  a  dog  fish,  is  good  for  the 
tooth  ache. 

Bear's  grease  is  good  for  aches  and  cold  swellings. 

Moose  horms  are  mvoh  better  for  phjsic  than  the 
horna  of  other  deer. 

A  stone  found  in  the  head  of  the  codfish,  when 
pnlverized,  stops  flaxes  of  blood. 

The  heart  of  a  rattlesnake  is  an  antidote  to  its 
bite. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  these  unpala- 
table compounds,  to  learn  that  "  water- 
melon, its  flesh  exceeding  juicy,  is 
often  given  to  those  sick  of  fevers 
and  other  hot  diseases  with  great 
success."  A  prescription  for  a  "  peril- 
ous cough "  bids  the  sufferer  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  hoarhound,  licorice, 
maidenhair,  hyssop,  wild  thyme,  colts- 
foot, pennyroyal,  aniseed,  fennel,  raisins 
of  the  sun,  figs,  jujubes,  elecampane, 
all  to  be  boiled  in  water,  then  strained, 
and  add  honey  and  sugar;  then  boil  to 


a  syrup,  and  when  almost  cold  add  orricc 
and   powdered   woodlice ! 

For  consumption — twelve  red  garden 
snails  boiled  in  a  pint  of  milk,  strained, 
and  then  drunk  on  an  empty  stomach, 
each  njoming  for  three  months ! 

That  hysteria  existed  in  colonial 
times  is  shown  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  vapours  ' ' : 

There  ia  no  disease  pnasles  physicians  more  than 
the  vaponrs.  These  complaints  are  produced  by  so 
many  causes,  and  appear  in  so  many  shapes  that 
'tis  no  easy  matter  to  describe  them.  However, 
some  of  the  symptoms  are,  a  thumping  at  the  heart, 
a  croaking  in  the  guts  and  a  fullness  of  the  stomach, 
which  the  patient  endeavors  to  ease  as  much  as  she 
can  by  belching.  Every  now  and  tbM,  too,  some- 
thing seems  to  rise  up  to  her  throat  that  almost 
stops  her  breath ;  she  has,  moreover,  a  great  heavi- 
ness and  dejection  of  spirit  and  a  cloud  seems  to 
hang  upon  all  her  senses.  In  one  word,  she  has  no 
relish  for  anything,  but  is  oontinuaDy  out  of  humor — 
she  knows  not  why— and  out  of  order — she  knows 
not  where.  To  escape  this  disorder  she  must  suffer 
none  of  the  idle  disturbances  or  disappointments  of 
an  empty  world  to  prey  upon  her  mind  or  ruffle  her 
sweet  temper.  Abeolntely  forbid  all  sorts  of  drams 
and  not  allow  her  one  pinch  of  snuff  or  one  drop  of 
Bohea  Tea,  which  makes  people  miserable  and 
lumpish. 

The  female  physician  was  by  no  means 
unknown  in  colonial  days.  A  famous 
one  was  Anne  Hutchinson;  another  was 
Mrs.  Bridget  Fuller,  widow  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Fuller,  first  physician  in  the  Ply- 
mouth settlement;  a  third  was  Sarali 
Alcock,  widow  of  Dr.  John  Alcock. 
Mrs.  Alcock  is  thus  described  in  the 
Roxbury  Church  records  of  1665: 

She  died  a  virtuous  woman  of  unstained  life,  very 
skilful  in  physic  and  chimrgery,  exceeding  active, 
yea,  unwearied  in  ministering  to  ye  necessities  of 
others.    Her  works  praise  her  in  x  e  Gates. 

The  years  flee;  the  complexities  of 
twentieth  century  methods  obscure  or 
entirely  obliterate  the  names  of  the  fore- 
fathers in  medicine;  but  before  the  stu- 
dent of  the  past  there  arises  an  army 
of  self  sacrificing  men  whose  eyes 
opened  on  the  morning  light  of  un- 
dreamed blessings  for  the  human  race. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  debt  that  we 
owe  to  the  Warrens,  the  Bowdiches,  the 
Bigelows,  the  Holmeses,  the  Cabots,  of 
Xew  England;  to  the  Searaans,  tlie 
Motts,  the  Posts,  the  Clarks.  of  New 
York,  and  to  many  others  whose  foot 
made  smooth  the  rough  path  of  science 
in  the  Xew  World,  and  whose  benofioont 
unselfislmess  sot  so  splendid  an  oxanij>1e 
before  tlieir  suee(\-^sors  of  today. 
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THE  WAR  FOR  THE  RANGE. 

BY  CHARLES  MICHELSON. 

HOW  THE  SHEEP  MEN  AND  THE  CATTLE  MEN  ARE  WAGING  A 
BITTER  FIGHT  OVER  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  GREAT  PASTURE  LOT- 
EACH  SIDE  IS  STRUGGLING  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  POSSESSION  OF 
LAND  TO  WHICH   NEITHER  HAS  THE  SLIGHTEST  TITLE. 


CALL  a  cowboy  a  thief  and  he  may 
possibly  reply  in  kind;  call  him  a 
liar  and,  unless  time  is  hanging  heavily 
on  his  hands  so  that  he  is  pining  for  ex- 
citement, you  may  ride  away  in  safety — 
though  no  guarantee  goes  with  this 
statement;  curse  him  and  he  is  likely 
to  express  his  admiration  of  your  com- 
mand of  invective ;  but  call  him  a  sheep 
herder  and  your  blood  or  his  will  flow. 

It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  if 
you  called  him  a  shepherd  he  would 
probably  fail  to  gather  your  meaning. 

In  his  world  there  are  two  classes  of 
human  beings — white  men  and  sheep 
men.  In  this  connection  white  has 
nothing  to  do  with  color. 

So  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  wool 
bearer  made  the  grazing  range  cows 
snort  with  its  aggravating  "  ba-a!  "  The 
lion  and  the  lamb  may  lie  down  to- 
gether, but  the  steer  and  the  lamb's  pro- 
genitors never. 

THE  LIST  OF  CASUALTIES. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  or  aca- 
demic about  this  war  of  the  beef  and  the 
mutton  raisers.  It  is  a  real  fight,  with 
shootings,  slaughterings,  burnings, 
raids,  and  reprisals.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  along  the  border  of  Colorado 
alone,  a  score  of  men  have  been  killed, 
five  times  as  many  wounded,  and  six 
hundred  thousand  sheep  slaughtered 
and  their  carcasses  left  to  the  buzzards; 
and  that  section  is  only  one  department 
of  the  field  of  operations.  Take  the 
full  theater  of  war,  and  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  the  sheep  raisers  by  the  cattle 
men's  raids  must  amount  to  fully  five 
million  dollars  in  the  decade. 

The  reprisal  does  not  match  these 
figures,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
tenders  of  sheep  are  usually  milder  men 


than  the  drovers  of  cattle,  and  their 
number  is  vastly  less.  One  sheep 
herder  and  a  dog  will  care  for  two  thou- 
sand sheep,  while  a  corresponding  num* 
ber  of  cattle  involves  the  presence  of  a 
whole  troop  of  mounted  men,  who  range 
far,  shoot  hard,  and  have  fighting  tra- 
ditions behind  them.  The  sheep  herder 
carries  arms  when  he  expects  trouble; 
the  cowboy's  gun  is  part  of  his  dr^ss. 

It  is  the  sheep  men  who  give  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  as  the  loss  of  the 
wool  and  mutton  industry  by  reason  of 
the  depredations  of  the  cattle  faction. 
If  a  similar  question  were  put  to  one  of 
the  other  side,  his  reply  would  be  al- 
most as  staggering.  It  would  be  embel- 
lished with  a  bill  of  particulars  in  which 
maliciously  poisoned  springs  and  stam- 
pedes of  herds,  engineered  with  fiendish 
ingenuity  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
damage,  would  stand  out,  dotting  the 
range  of  indignant  memory  with  the 
carcasses  of  cattle  innumerable. 

THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  FEUD. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  the  hos- 
tility. Cattle  dislike  sheep  as  much  as 
cowboys  dislike  sheep  men.  Cattle  will 
not  graze  where  sheep  have  run,  and  will 
not  water  where  sheep  have  slaked 
their  thirst.  When  a  flock  has  passed, 
there  is  left  scarcely  a  leaf  or  a  blade  of 
grass.  Sheep  move  in  close  *  packed 
bunches,  and  nibble  to  the  roots  of 
the  pasturage;  the  myriad  sharp  little 
hoofs  complete  the  ruin,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  land  is  left  as  bare  as  a 
macadamized  road.  Moreover,  cattle 
men  assert  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
sheep  is  so  fixed  to  the  trampled  earth 
that  cows  will  not  be  content  there  even 
when  the  grass  has  grown  again,  which 
is  not  until  the  lapse  of  several  seasons. 
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The  next  band  of  sheep  draws  a  like 
track  of  devastation  abutting  on  th^e 
first,  and  so  they  advance  in  fchelon 
until  what  was  once  a  grassy  pasture  is 
a  wide  stretch  of  trampled  earth. 

It  is  when  thiis  sort  of  thing  happens 
that  telegrams  like  the  following  ap- 
pear in  the  Eastern  papers : 

Walsbnbueo,  Col.— Reports  from  Sharpedale,  a 
small  town  near  Mi.  Blanco,  in  southern  Colorado^ 
nj  that  the  f end  over  the  nee  of  ^  raag«,  which 
haa  80  long  existed  between  cattle  men  Md  sheep 
men,  reached  a  climax  this  week,  wh^i  the  cattle 
men  drove  three  thousand  sheep  over  a  high 
Brecipice,  killing  nearly  all  of  them.  The  trouble 
has  grown  ovt  of  the  scarcity  of  water  ak>ng  the 
water  coaraea.  Where  grass  still  remains  the 
sheep  were  pastured,  and  after  thej  had  once  passed 
oTer  the  cround  cattle  refused  to  eat  on  it,  and  either 
died  or  became  very  poor.  It  is  said  the  entire 
oeiBtry  has  taken  isp  arms. 

When  the  whole  country  takes  up 
arms  what  happens  ?  Usually  the  sheep 
companies  hire  additional  fighters,  the 
cowboys  put  on  an  extra  six  shooter 
apiece,  sentries  are  posted,  and  sheriffs 
and  United  States  marshals  ride  about 
with  worried  looks  and  larger  or  smaller 

flosses.  There  is  a  killing  or  two,  a 
ynching  or  two,  an  indictment  or  two, 
and  then  the  sheep  go  away,  or  the  cat- 
tle men  check  their  raiding,  and  so  it 
is  "until  the  next  outbreak.  It  is  not  a 
matter  that  either  side  particularly 
cares  to  fight  to  a  finish  in  the  courts, 
for,  held  to  a  strict  observance  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  owned  by  either, 
there  could  be  neither  cattle  raising  nor 
sheep  growing. 

THE  BATTLB  ground  IN  OQLORADO. 

The  war  has  pretty  well  run  through 
the  grazing  States,  but  perhaps  its  fierc- 
est and  most  picturesque  manifestations 
have  been  in  Colorado.  There  the  cat- 
tle had  it  all  their  own  way  until  the 
grazing  lands  were  almost  denuded, 
when  somebody  realized  that  sheep 
would  fatten  where  cows  would  starve, 
and  put  flocks  on  the  thinned  range. 
The  result  was  that  though  the  sheep 
flourished  the  range  died,  and  instead  of 
poor  pasturage  the  herds  had  none. 

By  and  by  the  rival  interests  fought 
things  to  a  fair  understandifig  in  the 
State  itself;  but  every  once  in  a  while 
some  sheep  man,looking  over  the  border 
from  Utah  or  Wyoming,  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  drive  his  flocks  over  into 


the  rich  and  forbidden  territory,  and  the 
whole  country  blazes  up.  Laws  osten- 
sibly designed  to  protect  Colorado  ani- 
mals from  contamination  by  diseased 
outsiders  have  done  much  to  hold  back 
these  invasions,  but  the  man  who  will 
face  an  army  of  cowboys  will  hardly 
hold  up  for  a  health  department  rule, 
so  they  have  had  it,  and  are  still  having 
it,  bloody  and  bitter  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Colorado. 

For  the  last  three  years  hostilities 
have  been  almost  incessant.  The  cam- 
paign may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
eight  thousand  sheep  belonging  to  the 
Oeodes  Company  were  driven  into  Routt 
County,  Colorado,  from  Wyoming,  and 
pastured  about  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Craig,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  territory 
long  sacred  to  cows.  They  had  not 
been  there  a  week  when  an  organized 
troop  of  fifty  men,  masked  and  armed, 
and  with  the  brands  on  their  horses 
painted  over  so  that  they  could  not  be 
sworn  to,  rode  up.  The  raiders  took 
every  herder  and  made  him  prisoner, 
and  set  to  work  to  slaughter  the  sheep. 
It  is  no  slight  job  to  kill  eight  thousand 
sheep,  but  they  kept  at  it  until  the  last 
one  was  dead.  Then  they  released  the 
herders,  headed  them  towards  the  Wyo- 
ming line,  and  warned  them  not  to  come 
again.  If  anything  has  ever  been  done 
about  it,  the  record  has  been  lost. 

In  the  years  from  1890  to  1895,  too, 
there  was  constant  fighting  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Griff  and  Jack  Ed- 
wards, famous  sheep  kings,  decided  to 
break  down  the  tradition  that  no  flocks 
might  be  pastured  in  that  section  of 
Colorado.  They  sent  their  bands  in 
from  Wyoming,  each  with  a  large  escort, 
until  they  had  seventy  thousand  sheep 
in  Routt  County  alone;  these  overran 
the  winter  range  of  the  cattle  men,  and 
the  latter  began  to  make  war  medicine. 
There  were  numerous  conferences, 
treaties,  and  compromises,  but  they 
lasted  even  a  shorter  time  than  the 
grass  on  the  winter  range;  and  at  last 
the  stockmen  determined  upon  a  com- 
bined movement  against  the  enemy. 

A  most  remarkable  convention  was 
held  on  the  lower  Snake  River.  The 
owners  of  cattle  attended,  each  with  his 
troop  of  retainers,  all  armed  and 
mounted,  of  course,  and  each  body  with 
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its  commissary  department.  A  body  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  organ- 
ized, scouts  were  sent  out  to  locate  the 
principal  sheep  camps,  and  then  the 
small  but  formidable  army  marched  on 
the  Edwardses. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sheep  men  had 
been  recruiting  a  force,  and  it  looked  as 
if  a  pitched  battle  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter; but  the  herders  were  outmaneu- 
vered,  overwhelmed,  and  bound  to  trees, 
while  their  sheep  were  slaughtered  in 
thousands.  The  survivors  of  the  big 
flocks  were  drawn  off  by  their  owners, 
and  the  Edwards  family  turned  their 
faces  towards  Oregon  and  their  backs  to 
the  coveted  winter  range.  It  was  not 
an  easy  thing  for  determined  men  to  do, 
this  abandonment  of  rich  pastures  they 
needed;  but  had  they  remained  they 
would  not  have  had  sheep  enough  left 
to  raise  a  dust,  and  whoever  had  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  slaughter  would 
have  been  disposed  of  as  relentlessly  as 
were  the  animals. 

The  Wyoming  sheep  had  hardly 
started  on  the  back  trail  when  there 
came  a  call  for  another  campaign 
against  the  Utah  sheep.  It  was  made 
a  little  easier  for  the  cow  men  because 
there  was  a  proclamation  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Colorado  declaring  the  sheep  in- 
fected; but  the  Utah  flocks  came  on,  the 
army  met  them  with  rifles,  and  there 
were  banks  of  mutton  heaped  along  the 
trail  for  ten  miles. 

THE  SHBEP  herder's  VENGEANCE. 

Among  the  notorious  names  in  the 
war  is  that  of  Bernardo  Holguin,  who 
once  ran  a  little  bunch  of  sheep  in 
southern  Nevada,  helping  out  the 
meager  living  they  afforded,  perhaps, 
by  occasional  horse  stealing.  His  sheep 
got  in  the  way  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
cowboys  drove  the  flock  into  a  torrent, 
while  the  Mexican  stood  by  powerless. 
His  loss  made  a  great  change  in  Ber- 
nardo, the  sheep  herder.  Thenceforth 
he  lived  to  kill  cowboys  and  cows.  He 
haunted  the  ranges  like  an  avenging 
ghost,  potting  lonely  cowboys  from  be- 
hind as  they  rode  by  his  hiding  places, 
stampeding  herds  whenever  he  could  in 
safety,  stabbing  sleeping  men  in  the 
camps  at  night,  and  sticking  a  knife  into 
a  cow  whenever  he  got  a  chance.     It 


\\as  calculated  that  he  had  slain  thou- 
sands of  range  cattle  and  murdered 
nearly  a  score  of  herders  before  a  cow- 
boy in  Arizona,  discovering  that  Hol- 
guin was  stalking  him,  turned  suddenly 
and  killed  the  man. 

Of  late  years  the  sheep  herders, 
hunted  away  from  the  fat  ranges;  have 
been  encroaching  on  the  United  States 
forest  reserves,  where  they  were  ignored 
if  not  tolerated ;  but  here  again  all  sorts 
of  charges  are  brought  against  the 
flocks.  To  let  them  graze  in  such  places, 
it  is  urged,  means  an  end  to  the  under- 
brush that  holds  the  water  so  that  the 
streams  are  kept  alive,  and  involves  the 
extermination  of  all  birds  that  nest  on 
the  ground.  Whether  all  this  is  true  or 
not,  a  recent  order  forbade  the  parks 
to  the  sheep  men,  and  they  are  forced 
back  to  fight  for  the  free  range.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  recent  recrudes- 
cence of  the  old  time  war. 

During  the  summer  just  past  it  raged 
with  all  its  ancient  fury.  Ten  thou- 
sand sheep  and  goats  were  killed  in 
three  months,  and  when  the  snow  drives 
the  cattle  to  the  winter  ranges  the 
slaughter  will  probably  be  greater. 
Angora  goats,  the  breeding  of  which  is 
a  comparatively  new  industry,  are 
fought  as  fiercely  as  the  sheep. 

HOW  TO  END  THE  WAR. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  cannot 
endure  forever.  Every  year  sees  the 
free  range  reduced  by  the  farms  that 
are  pressing  on  it  from  every  side;  and 
as  the  grazing  land  shrinks,  *the  fight- 
ing becomes  more  bitter. 

As  to  the  remedy — ^until  the  general 
government  assumes  an  active  control 
of  what  is  left  of  the  open  ranges,  makes 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  and  establishes  forces  to  see  that 
they  are  obeyed,  there  is  no  use  talking 
of  remedies.  It  would  take  a  troop  of 
cavalry  to  every  flock  to  protect  the 
sheep  when,  because  of  them,  the  cattle 
owners  see  their  herds  starving  on  the 
free  range. 

But  perhaps  some  day  Uncle  Sam  will 
say:  "  Here  shall  sheep  run  in  peace; 
here  only  cattle  shall  graze;  and  here 
neither  shall  be  allowed  until  the  grass 
has  grown  again  and  the  barren  has  be- 
come fertile."    ■ 
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AN        Il>YI^       OF       THE       GREAT       I,ONE       I^AND       OF       THE        NORTH. 

BY  CHARLES  SLOAN  REID 


THE  silver  birches  had  showered 
their  leaves  to  the  ground,  making 
a  bed  for  the  coming  snows,  and  the 
maples  were  aflame  in  the  deep  Cana- 
dian forest,  when  Emil  arrived  at  the 
low  pole  cabin.  Pushing  ajar  the  door, 
he  stooped  and  entered.  Everything  in 
there  was  just  as  he  had  left  it,  except 
that  a  bird  had  nested  on  the  bunk. 

Although  three  strides  carried  Emil 
the  length  of  the  cabin,  and  he  could 
scarcely  stand  under  the  comb  of  its 
roof,  it  was  homelike  in  there;  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  back.  The  freedom  of 
the  great  forest,  its  wide  silences  after 
the  snows  fell,  and  the  nearer  compan- 
ionship of  the  stars  or  the  clouds,  were 
the  things  that  the  trapper  loved;  ahd 
his  heart  now  reveled  in  the  opening 
season  of  companionable  loneliness. 
Emil  stored  his  supplies,  fed  his  dogs, 
and  began  to  inspect  his  traps.  He  had 
made  some  new  ones  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  these  were  added  to  his  stock. 

Before  the  sun  rose  on  the  following 
morning,  Emil  was  off  with  his  traps 
and  the  bait.  Two  days  were  spent  in 
the  work  of  setting ;  and  when  the  trap- 
per returned  to  his  hut  at  nightfall,  the 
skies  had  drawn  slowly  down,  a  gray 
canopy  just  beyond  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
while  the  intervening  spaces  were  filled 
with  flying  flakes. 

With  the  coming  of  darkness,  Emil 
crawled  into  the  hut  and  closed  the 
door.  The  great  silence,  the  deep  soli- 
tude, fed  the  trapper's  lonely  soul  with 
the  manna  that  it  loved,  and  he  sat  with 
crossed  legs,  gazing  into  the  fire,  where 
he  outlined  pictures  of  the  forest, 
clumps  of  snow  clad  birches,  groups  of 
slender  poplars, deep  recesses  among  the 
firs,  and  arches  of  maple  boughs  fla- 
ming beneath  their  coating  of  white.  In 
all  Emil's  life  no  passion  had  entered  his 
heart  but  the  passion  of  the  woods; 
nothing  but  things  of  the  forest  had 
found  a  welcome  Hiere. 


Days  passed  now  during  which  Emil 
did  little  but  wander  among  the  near  by 
trees,  eat,  sleep,  and  sit  by  the  fire. 
Slowly  the  drift  of  the  snow  crept  up 
the  side  of  the  cabin  until  the  roof 
dipped  into  the  bank  and  he  had  to 
make  a  tunnel  from  the  door.  Then 
he  started  on  the  first  round  of  his 
traps.  His  claim  to  the  territory  which 
he  had  staked  by  his  traps  was  of  eight 
years'  standing,  and  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed; but  on  this  first  round  he  had 
gone  no  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
cabin  before  he  found  the  sign  of  an 
invader.  It  was  in  one  of  the  many 
"  likely  places  "  which  Emil  had  marked 
out  in  his  mind  for  future  covering  that 
he  found  a  trap.  It  w^s  some  tres- 
passer on  his  territory,  perhaps,  who  did 
not  know  that  he  was  encroaching  upon 
the  claim  of  another. 

"Well,"  thought  EmU,  "I  am 
sorry  he  will  have  to  move  further  so 
late,  but  he  will  understand  when  ho 
comes  the  first  time.  I  hope  Tie  is  a 
young  man,  for  then  it  will  not  so  much 
matter.'' 

He  sprang  the  invader's  trap,  and 
carefully  hung  it  upon  a  low  branch  just 
at  hand.  It  was  in  no  monopolistic 
spirit  that  Emil  resorted  to  this  cus- 
tomary mode  of  warning;  but  the  wil- 
derness was  broad,  there  was  plenty  of 
untrapped  territory  farther  away,  and 
he  feared  future  encroachments  should 
he  fail  to  make  claim  of  his  rights. 
There  was  little  to  be  expected  on  this 
first  round,  and  the  dog  sled  was  lightly 
burdened  on  the  return  trip. 

A  week  passed,  and  Emil  again 
started  on  a  general  round.  Nearing  the 
place  where  he  had  found  the  invader's 
trap,  he  went  aside  to  see  if  the  owner 
had  carried  it  away.  It  had  not  once 
occurred  to  him  that  the  trap  would  bo 
reset;  but  such  proved  to  bo  the  case, 
and  Emil  scratched  his  head  in  surprise. 

"  Didn't    understand,    maybe,''    said 
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Emil  to  himself,  after  reflection;  and  he 
again  sprang  the  trap  and  hung  it  up. 

Four  days  later  Emil  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  place.  Somehow,  he  had 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  it,  and 
wondering  what  this  defiance  meant. 
Not  the  least  of  his  fears  was  that  he 
had  got  a  troublesome  neighbor;  and 
when  he  found  the  trap  again  reset — 
only  removed  to  a  little  more  secluded 
spot — ^he  was  assured  of  it.  The  slow 
working  machinery  of  his  thoughts 
went  to  turning  the  matter  over  and 
over.  Out  of  it  all  came  a  sudden  de- 
cision, brought  to  maturity  by  the  sight 
of  the  invader's  snow  shoe  tracks,  not  yet 
obliterated.  The  tracks  were  small  be- 
side those  of  EmiFs  shoes;  and  they 
led  away  to  the  north — Emil's  cabin  was 
to  the  south.  The  trapper  had  decided 
to  follow  those  tracks.  A  glance  at  the 
sky  told  him  that  the  sun  was  not  many 
hours  high ;  but  if  the  light  would  hold 
out  until  he  could  trace  the  tracks  to 
their  destination,  it  was  all  that  he 
cared  for — it  would  be  little  trouble  to 
find  his  way  back  through  the  darkness 
— and  he  set  out  briskly. 

The  trail  that  Emil  had  taken  up  led 
him  by  half  a  dozen  traps,  but  all  of 
them  just  outside  of  what  he  regarded 
as  his  boundary  line.  Two  hours  passed, 
and  still  no  further  sign  of  the  maker  of 
the  tracks  appeared;  and  the  drab  twi- 
light was  rising  in  the  woods.  Emil 
thought  of  returning,  to  make  an  earlier 
start  another  time;  but  he  could  still 
trace  the  tracks,  and  kept  going.  At 
last  he  had  to  stoop  to  distinguish  the 
snow  shoe  trail  from  other  marks  in  the 
snow;  and  in  this  position  he  crept 
along  until  he  almost  stumbled  upon 
a  cabin  half  buried  in  a  big  drift.  The 
logs  were  new,  and  the  cracks  at  the 
edge  of  the  roof  had  been  left  un- 
chinked,  for  Emil  could  see  a  light 
through  them.  Smoke  was  issuing 
from  the  chimney;  and  he  shivered  a 
little  as  he  thought  of  the  long  distance 
between  him  and  his  own  cabin  and 
comfort.  But  he  was  a  determined 
soul,  and  crept  forward  to  have  a  look 
at  his  neighbor. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  look  in  upon 
the  interior  of  the  hut;  but  what  he 
saw  in  there  suddenly  changed  the  feel- 
ing of  resentment  which  had  shaped  it- 


self in  Emil's  heart  into  one  of  strange 
fascination,  not  unmixed  with  pity. 
Unlike  his  own  cabin,  the  hut  had  two 
occupants,  a  decrepit,  white  haired  old 
man  and  a  stout  young  girl;  and  it  was 
no  hard  matter  for  Emil  to  tell  whose 
shoes  had  made  the  tracks  he  had  been 
following.  The  girl  was  busy  prepar- 
ing the  coarse  evening  meal,  and  her 
cheeks  glowed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

With  no  thought  of  shame  for  this 
spying,  the  trapper  lay  for  some  time 
with  his  breast  on  the  snow,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  girl.  Then  he 
arose  and  crept  away  in  the  darkness. 

Emil  gave  his  dogs  an  extra  allow- 
ance when  he  reached  the  cabin — far 
into  the  night — though  he  ate  but  little 
himself.  All  the  way  back  through  the 
woods  he  had  been  thinking,  and  he  was 
still  thinking  as  he  sat  by  his  own  fire. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a 
sense  of  loneliness  creeping  upon  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  made  a  round  of 
his  traps,  and  took  from  one  of  them 
the  finest  mink  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder's 
trap,  which  he  had  left  as  it  was  on  that 
last  visit.  With  a  stealthy  and  hasty 
movement,  he  sprang  it  upon  the  mink 
he  had  taken  from  his  own.  Then  he 
stole  away,  even  as  a  thief  might  steal 
from  the  scene  of  his  theft. 

Two  months  passed,  and  Emil  had 
kept  the  invader's  trap  supplied  with 
the  best  of  his  own  catch.  He  often 
asked  himself  why  he  was  doing  this. 
The  question  always  brought  to  his 
mind  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  his 
neighbors'  cabin.  Especially  vivid  in 
his  recollection  was  the  gracefulness  of 
the  girl  as  she  bent  to  her  woman's  task 
of  preparing  the  food.  He  thought  of 
his  own  awkwardness  in  doing  this  same 
task.  He  pictured  the  hardships  which 
the  girl  must  imdergo  to  attend  her 
traps,  and  then  the  skill,  the  ease  and 
pleasure,  with  which  he  did  the  like 
work.  The  strange  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness which  had  lately  taken  root  grew 
upon  him.  Emil  fell  to  making  pic- 
tures in  the  embers  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night. 

.  One  evening  he  returned  with  a  sled 
well  laden.  It  was  a  dark  day.  The 
clouds  had  been  gathering  for  some 
time,  and  a  whistle  of  the  wind   ac- 
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*  I  WATCHED  YOU  ONE  DAY   FROM  THE  SHELTER  OP  A  FALLEN  BIRCH  ;   AND  I  HAVE  LOVED  YOU  EVER  8INCK." 

companied  the  first  flying  flak('s  of  snow  nunnbered  the  great  snow  of  two  years 
as  darkness  crept  up  from  the  hollows,  before,  and  all  the  signs  were  the  same. 
Emil  shook  his  head  knowingly.    Here-     He  had  not  suffered  from   the  storm: 
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in  fact,  he  had  rather  enjoyed  it.  Now, 
liowever,  for  t^oiiie  reason,  there  was  a 
little  dread  in  his  heart. 

Far  into  the  night  Einil  sjit  over  his 
fire,  listening  to  the  wind  outside  and 
the  occasional  creak  of  the  roof  timbers, 
caused  by  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
snow.  At  last  the  sound  of  the  wind 
grew  faint  and  distant:  and  the  trapper 
shuddered  a  little — not,  however,  that 
he  was  cold.  It  was  because  he  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  growing  faint- 
ness  of  the  wind's  roar.  He  was  shut 
in:  the  cabin  was  completely  buried  be- 
neath the  snow.  But  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  his  own  hut;  it  was  that  of  his 
neighbor,  six  miles  away. 

When  Emil  judged  that  it  was  day- 
light, he  tunneled  out  through  the  snow 
to  the  surface,  and  looked  about  him. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  seemed  to  have 
settled  into  the  i;now,  and  the  flakes 
were  still  thickly  falling.  He  stood  still 
a  few  moments,  gazing  upon  the  won- 
derfully changed  landscape  of  the 
forest;  then,  with  his  spade  thrown 
across  his  shoulder,  he  set  out  briskly 
.  northward.  For  hours  he  trudged 
through  the  snow,  with  never  a  moment's 
hesitation  about  his  course.  When  he 
finally  reached  the  little  opening  among 
the  trees  where  the  other  cabin  had 
stood,  only  a  great  drift  of  snow  marked 
the  spot;  the  pole  hut  had  completely 
disappeared  beneath  it. 

Emil  strode  forward  to  the  crystal 
mound:  and  the  snow  was  soon  flying 
fnmi  his  shovel  in  dense  clouds.  It 
was  at  the  eaves  that  he  had  begun,  on 
the  side  where  he  had  looked  in  upon 
his  neighbors  weeks  before.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  pause  a  moment,  just  a 
moment:  and  something  caused  his 
lieart  to  swell  uncomfortably,  as  if  he 
were  breaking  the  seal  of  a  tomb. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  edge  of  the  roof 
was  reached,  and  Emil  carefully  cleared 
a  long  crack  between  the  poles  with  his 
lingers.  Then,  droi)ping  u])on  his 
breast,  he  once  more  s])ied  upon  his 
neighbors.  The  little  streak  of  day- 
light which  had  been  admitted  to  the 
cabin  dindy  revealed  the  interior. 

Lying  stretched  upon  the  floor,  with 
sightless  eyes  staring  towards  the  roof, 
was  the  white  haired  old  man.  Sitting 
on    her    feet    bv    his    side,    with    hands 


clasped,  and  gazing  into  the  old  man's 
face,  was  the  girl.  She,  too,  was  mo- 
tionless, but  not  breathless. 

Emil  went  some  distance  back  from 
the  front  of  the  cabin,  and  again  sent 
cloud  after  cloud  from  his  shovel.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  had  cut  a  way 
to  the  door  and  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
cabin  floor.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  pushed  the  door  inward,  and, 
stooping,  entered. 

A  little  gust  of  wind  and  snow  fol- 
lowed him,  fanning  a  curl  about  the 
girFs  temples:  but  she  did  not  look  up. 
F]mil  closed  the  door,  but  did  not  ad- 
vance, and  the  silence  of  the  cabin  re- 
mained unbroken  for  some  time. 

EmiFs  heart  had  found  a  new  desire, 
there  was  a  new  office  for  his  long  arms 
— he  wanted  to  fold  them  about  the 
girl  on  the  floor  and  lift  her  up  to  his 
breast.  Outside,  the  wind  had  begun  to 
whistle  again,  and  the  clouds  were 
gathering  for  another  night  of  storm. 

The  girl  extended  one  hand  towards 
the  man  at  the  doorway.     Emil  stro<le 
forward,  and,  kneeling  at  her  side,  took* 
the  hand. in  his. 

"  He  was  all  J  had — my  father,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  lifeless  forfn:  "  but 
somehow  I  knew  you  would  cojne  to  me 
after  the  storm.  1  have  known  that 
you  would  conw  to  mo  when  I  neede<l 
you  ever  since  T  saw  you  one  day  spring 
my  trap  on  a  silver  fox  you  had  taken 
from  your  sled.  I  watched  you  from 
the  shelter  of  a  fallen  birch :  and  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since,  for  I  knew  that 
somehow  you  had  come  to  love  me.'' 

*'  I  had  looked  in  upon  you  from 
there,"  said  Emil,  pointing  towards  a 
corner  of  the  cabin.  **  I  have  known  I 
wanted  you  ever  since  then.  And  now, 
cannot  (rod  unite  us  here?  '' 

"^  Yes,  here,  by  the  side  of  my  dead. 
Heaven  and  death  shall  bear  witness!  " 

VauW  clapped  her  hands. 

''  In  Thy  sight.  Almighty  God,"  he 
said,  '"  I  take  this  woman  to  be  my 
w^edded  wife." 

"  And  }  take  this  man  to  be  my  wed- 
ded husband." 

There  was  a  sudden  aeep  lull  in  the 
wind  outside,  and  a  strange  calmness 
reigned.  The  woman,  accepting  the 
sign,  bowed  her  head  upon  the  breast  of 
the  man. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Runabout. 

B  Y  EUS  TA  CE  CLA I ERING. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE,  SO  RECENTLY  AN  INNOVATION  AND  A  WONDER, 
HAS  TODAY  BECOME  FAMILIAR  ON  OUR  STREETS  AND  ROADS  AS 
THE  COSTLY  PLAYTHING  OF  THE  RICH— TOMORROW  IT  MAY  BE 
THE  POPULAR  CONVEYANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  MIDDLIi  CLASS. 


ONE  year  ago  the  automobile  was  an 
alien  on  the  streets  of  the  world. 
Jts  presence  at  the  curb  was  the  signal 
for  a  crowd,  the  excuse  for  a  blocking  of 
the  sidewalk  traffic.  In  motion  it  fright- 
ened horses,  an<l  was  a  nuisance  on 
terrestrial  highway.  At  rest  it  was  a 
fetish  of  the  idle,  an  avatar  in  the  wor- 
ship of  telegraph  boys  and  district  mes- 
senofers.   Todav  the  motor  car  is  a  com- 


mon vehicle  of  the  roadway,  a  compan- 
ion of  the  brougham  and  the  landau. 
Its  passings  and  repassings  receive  not 
a  glance  from  the  promenaders  on  the 
pavement,  tempt  not  a  shy  from  the 
horses  in  the  carriageway. 

THE  FUTURE   OF   THE  AUTOMOBILE. 

Years  ago,   when   the   bicycle   was   a 
possession  of  the  rich,  it,  too,  attracted 


THE    MARQUIS  OF    SALISBURY   AND  HIS    SO.N,   LORD   ROBERT  CECIL,   LN  THE    FORMER    BRITISH    PREMIER'S 

RUNABOUT. 
Front  a  photograph  by  Ln/nyette,  Lontitm. 
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J.   OGDEN   ARMOUR,   OF  CHICAGO,   IN    AN    EIGHT   HORSE   POWER  TOURING   CAR   OP   FRENCH    MAKE. 


the  attention  of  the  curious  wluM'evor 
it  appeared.  As  its  use  became  familiar, 
as  '\{>  cost  became  po])ular,  it  became 
tbe  vebicle  of  tbe  tele«rrapb  messentrer 
and  tbe  policeman,  of  tbe  plowman 
basteniiiLC  townward  for  bis  evening' 
beer,  of  tbe  clerk  burryintr  cityward 
from  tbe  suburbs.  Today  its  possession 
demands  little  more  notice  tban  tbe 
ownersbip  (d*  an  undirella.  Tomorrow 
tbe  autonudule  will  be  as  tbe  bicycle  of 
yesterday — tbe  conveyance  of  tbe  demo- 
crat as  of  tbe  aristocrat. 

Meanwbile  tbe  motor  car  is  tbe  mo- 
nopoly of  tb(^  well  to  (b).  Its  cost  is 
probibitixe  to  tbe  proletariat,  its  de- 
vidopment  bas  not  yet  justified  cbeap 
manufacture.  Hut  it  bas  come  to  stay, 
and  before  lon«r  its  possession  will  i)e  a> 
possible  to  tbe  ma>s  as  tbe  runab(»ut 
and  tbe  bu*r^y  are  af  present.  Never, 
bowever,  will  tbe  automobile  i)e  an  in- 
expensive purcbase.  Its  internal  uuhIi- 
anism  must  of  necessity  be  fasbioned 
from  tbe  best  material,  must  be  caj)able 
of  bearing  a  mi^bty  strain,  must  be  able 
to  witbstand  tremendous  wi.-ar  and  tear. 
Tbe  reason  for  tbis  is  obvious.     On  tbe 


;;reat  railroads  are  locomotives  to  all  in- 
tents and  j)urposes  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  automobile.  But 
tliese  endnes  run  on  specially  laid  rails, 
on  matbematically  ballasted  traek.s  on 
carefully  leveled  road  beds.  Yet  arc 
they  subjected  to  a  microscopic  cleaning 
and  overhauling  each  day  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  journey,  minutely  in- 
s]>ected,  generously  oiled,  and  renovated 
by  skilled  mechanics.  Tbe  automobile, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  force  its  way 
over  stony  places,  must  plunge  through 
slough,  and  climb  steep  gradients,  must 
take  tbe  luck  of  tbe  road,  and,  at  its 
home  coming,  must  he  content  witli  the 
rough  and  ready  cleansing  of  an  igno- 
rant attendant.  To  withstand  these  ad- 
verse conditions  it  must  be  built  of  the 
most  resistant  materials  of  the  most 
tried  excellency,  the  very  acme  of 
strength  and  of  lightness. 

THE   PLAYTHING   OF  THE   RICH. 

Kor  tbe  present  tbe  automobile  is  a 
luxury  of  the  rich,  an  adjunct  of  a 
wealtliy  corporation.  The  plutocrats 
«4'  tbe  republics,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
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munarchios,  have  taken  it  to  tlu'insolves 
js  a  iiu'ciiis  of  travel.  K\u^  Kdward 
VII  prefers  his  motor  ear  to  his  liorse 
Irawn  earriaores  alonir  the  level   roads 


eral  lionie   witli   him   to   Teheran. 
Franee  the  use  of  the  motor  ear  has 
come   universal.     It   threads   the   a 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  lends  e 


THE    AUTOMOBILE    AS    A    VEHICLE     FOR     LADIES    AND    CHILDREN— THE    COUNTESS    OP    WARWICK 

"motoring"     with     her     YOUNGEST     SON. 

From  a  photograpk  by  Lafayette,  London. 


about  Windsor.  His  brother  of  Con- 
naught  inspected  the  troops  in  London 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation  from  an 
automobile.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
uses  one,  and  so  does  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  Shah  of  Persia  recently  carried  sev- 


to  the  Champs  Klysees.  In  eer 
cities  of  the  United  States — in  Wj 
ington,  in  Philadelphia,  in  upper  ? 
York,  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — 
automobile  is  as  familiar  as  the  h( 
carriage.     \\i    Newport    it    has    aln 
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replaced  horses.  From  Ameriea  will 
come  the  earliest  development  of  the 
inexpensive  motor  car,  of  the  factory 
built  automoi)ile. 

In  England  the  late  prime  minister 
has  adopted  the  twentieth  century  ve- 
hicle   to    replace    his    tricycle    and    his 


touring,  a  specially  constructed  auto- 
mobile for  speed  contests,  an  auto  vic- 
toria, an  auto  brougham,  and  an  auto 
omnibus  for  the  pleasure  of  his  wife  and 
family.  If  he  l)e  a  man  of  sporting 
tastes,  he  will  desire  an  auto  tallyho. 
An  equipment  of  automobiles  has   be- 


JOHN    PANCOAST.   OF   NEW    YORK,    IN    A   SIX    HORSE   POWER   RUNABOUT  OP   AMERICAN    MAKE. 
/■V<>w  11  phittt'graPh  by  Lizantick,   Se7v   'S'ork. 


brougham.  The  ladirs  of  the  court 
have  taken  to  engineering  the  machines 
themselves.  The  Prince  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ])refer  tliem  to  the  old 
I'nshicMied  carriages  of  state. 

AN  AUTO  FOR  EVERY  USE. 
Here,  in  .Vmerica,  we  have  developed 
beyond  the  European  frugality  in  mat- 
ters Qf  conveyance."  The  |)resent  ilay 
millionaire,  the  man  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Michigan  Avenue,  of  Beacon  Street 
and  Connecticut  .Vvenue,  requin^s  a 
steam  runabout  for  use  in  town,  an 
electric  or  gasoline  road  car  for  use  in 


come  as  costly  a  hobby  as  a  nobleman's - 
stables — almost  as  varied  and  extensive. 

Hut  the  day  of  the  more  moderately 
priced  motor  vehicle  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching— the  day  when  the  man  of 
the  side  streets  will  ride  abreast  of 
the  capitalist  of  the  avenues.  That  day 
is  almost  certain  to  dawn  in  the  United 
States. 

In  October,  when  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  organized  a  run  to  test 
the  reliability  of  the  modern  vehicle,  it 
was  expected  that  few  of  the  starters 
would  finish  in  perfect  order.  The 
route    was    one    of    four    hundre<l    afid 
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A  TYPICAL   RAONG   CAR,   WITH   WHICH   H.   S.   HARKNESS   OF   NEW    YORK    WON   THE  OPEN   TEN   MILE  RACE 

AT  THE   BRIGHTON    BEACH   TRACK    ON    AUGUST    23   LAST,   DOING   THE    DLSTANCE    IN    ELEVEN 

MINUTES,   FIFTY    FOUR   SECONDS   AND   FOUR   FIFTHS. 


FIRE    DEPARTMENT    AUTOMOBILE— EDWARD  F.  CROKER,   CHIEF  OP  THE  NEW   YORK    FORCE,   AND    THE 
STEAM  RUNABOUT  IN   WHICH   HE  GOES  TO  HRES. 
^  From  a  photograph  by  Ruggies,  Xtw  York. 
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irhty  eight  miles,  from  New  York  to  centurv  existence.     A  yachtsman  were 

)>toii  and  ba(  k  again.     Tlie  road  is  a  as  likely  to  use  a  torpedo  destroyer  for 

ying   one,    very    hilly    in   })laces,   and  his  j)leasure  as  the  average  individual 

ugh  and  sandy  in  otliers;  and  the  run  to     engage    one    of    the    many    hued 

IS  nia<le  in  unfavorable  weather.    Yet  ''ghosts'*   and   "devils"   in    his  every 

the  seven tv   live   motor   cars   which  dav  existence. 


HK    l>r<'HKSS    OF   SUTHERLAND    AND    HER    DAICHTER,    LADY    ROSEMARY   LEVESON-GOWER,   IN    A   UGHT 

ROAD  TAR. 

/•/,'/;/  ./  /»//r'A'^»/f///  /')'  the   fiti'j; r,tp/i  i'oinf>auy,   Londoti 

arted.  sixtv  seven  finished  succos-  What  lie  wants  is  a  trustworthy  ma- 
ll v.  The  automobile  had  justified  it-  chine  that  will  obviate  the  need  of 
If  of  its  ])racticality.  maintaining  a  stable  of  horses,  a  veteri- 
Sueh  a  thorough  test  of  reliability  is  nary  surgeon,  and  an  army  of  grooras. 

inMnilely  greater  value  to  the  popu-  He  desires  something  that  will  travel  at 

ritv  of  automobiling  than  the  attempts  a  s|)eed  greater  than  that  of  a  horse,  yet 

rival  the  ])aceof  express  trainson  pre-  less  than  that  of  a  railroad  train.     He 

ired  tracks.     The  ordinary  citizen  has  desires  something  that  will  not  blow  up 

)    desire    and    no    necessity    to    whiz  when    he   uses    it,   that   will   not   break 

rough  s])ace  with  the  speed  of  a  |)n)-  down  when  he  leaves  the  streets  of  the 

itilc.     lie  has  no  wish  to  iiurease  the  city.     Such  a  car  the  reliability  run  ha? 

it  of  this  already  too  rapid  twentieth  proved  to  exist.  • 
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ABRAM   STEVENS   HEWITT.    BOUN    JULY   31,    1822  ;    CONGRESSMAN    FROM    NKW    YORK    1875-79 
AND    1881-86  ;   MAYOR  OF   NEW   YORK    1887-88. 
From  a  cof>yrishte(l  photograph  by  Rock:vooii,  Scxv   York.  ^. 

A    Grand    Old   Man    of  New   York. 

BY  R.   H.    T/THER/NGTON. 

ABRAM  STEVENS  HEWITT,  STATESMAN  AND  BUSINESS  MAN,  WHO 
IN  HIS  EIGHTY  FIRST  YEAR  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ACTIVE,  USEFUL, 
AND  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  CITIZENS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   METROPOLIS. 

THE  other  day  the  New  York  Cham-  Kiver  and  estal)lisliiiig  its  terminus  in 

ber  of  Commerce  decided  that  it  the  heart  of  Xew  York.   The  represent- 

was  time  to  issue  a  protest  against  the  atives  of  the  business  interests  of  tlie 

continued   delay   in   the   legal    prelimi-  metropolis   appointed    Abram   S.   Hew- 

naries   to   the   Pennsylvania    Kailroad's  itt  to  voice  their  earnest  desire  that  a 

gfeat    work    of    tunneling    the    North  |)lan  promising  sucli  i)enefits  to  the  city 
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>]u)nl(l  not  be  ohstriicted  by  ])ctty  or 
seltisli  opposition.  At  tbe  Siunc  lime 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  engaged  in  a  eorre- 
spondence  on  the  snbject  of  the  Penn- 
sykania  eoal  strike  which  attraeted 
more  attention,  and  exerted  a  greater 
intluente  on  public  opinion,  than  any 
other  utterance  on  that  burning  ques- 
tion. Such  are  the  avocations — the 
amusements,  I  liad  almost  said — of  a 
man  who  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth- 
day last  July,  and  who  is  still  the  active 
head  of  a  large  business  concern. 

^Ir.  Hewitt's  best  services  to  the  pub- 
lic have  been  done  as  a  private  citizen. 
In  New  York  politics,  indeed,  he  never 
seemed  quite  in  place.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  was  too  square  for  his  sur- 
roundings, like  the  proverbial  rectangu- 
lar peg  in  a  circular  hole.  The  result 
was  a  maximum  of  friction  without  a 
maximum  of  etficiency  in  operation. 
His  election  to  the  mayoralty  was  sup- 
])osed  to  mean  a  general  reform  of  the 
municipal  organism,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  little  or  no  permanent  good  was  ac- 
complislied,  and  when  his  term  closed 
the  machine  had  no  difticulty  in  reas- 
serting its  power. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt  is  not  a  politician; 
lie  is  a  statesman.  For  that  reason, 
lie  was  far  more  in  his  element  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington than  in  the  Xew  York  City 
Hall.  Karly  in  his  legislative  career, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  he  became  a 
jtower  in  the  Hou>e,  and  w^on  a  national 
r('i)utation  as  a  speaker  and  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  tariff  and  other  public 
(|ii('stions.  If  he  had  cared  to  remain  in 
Congress,  he  might  have  done  still  mon*. 
lie  might  have  set  his  name  beside  thost* 
of  the  great  orators  and  lawmakers  who 
have  molded  the  history  of  the  country. 
lUit  like  others  who  have  tried  it,  he 
found  the  sacrifices  of  a  Congressional 
caret  r  too  heavy,  the  prize  too  hollow, 
the  strain  too  severe.  He  is  not  a  man 
to  spare  himself,  but  his  health  has 
never  been  robust;  during  most  of  his 
life  he  has  been  a  martyr  to  insomnia. 
It  is  a  marvelous  spiritual  fire  that 
keeps  him,  at  fourscore  years,  full  of  the 
keenest  intellectual  energ>\ 

If  within  a  year  or  so  New  York  shall 
possess,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
a  safe,  quick,  convenient,  and  efficient 


system  of  rapid  transit,  it  is  to  Mr.  Hew- 
itt,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man, 
that  the  city  will  owe  the  inestimable 
boon.  The  commemorative  gold  medal 
given  him  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
two  years  ago  was  no  more  than  a  just 
recognition  of  his  work.  A  trained  en- 
gineer, an  able  business  man,  and  ])os- 
sessed  of  rare  foresight  and  clarity  of 
view,  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  what 
was  probably  the  one  practicable  solu- 
tion of  the  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lems that  the  question  involve<l.  Just 
fourteen  years  ago,  during  his  mayor- 
alty, he  made  public  his  plans  for  a  rail- 
way up  and  down  Manhattan  Island, 
very  nearly  on  the  lines  finally  adopted; 
and,  a  far  more  important  point,  he  sug- 
gested the  financial  methods  that  made 
it- possible  to  build  the  road — the  loan- 
ing of  the  city's  credit  to  the  contractor, 
the  leasing  of  the  property  to  an  opera- 
ting company,  and  its  final  reversion  to 
the  municipal  government  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund.  His  recommendations 
had  no  direct  result  at  the  time,  but 
they  have  been  followed  almost  to  the 
letter,  luckily  for  all  concerned. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin,  the  son  of  an 
English  immigrant  who  failed  to  find 
fortune  in  the  new  world,  Mr.  Hewitt 
is  self  educated  and  self  made,  with  the 
aid  of  a  fortunate  marriage  to  the 
(laughter  of  the  late  Peter  Cooper.  He 
is  a  rich  man  who  lives  a  very  sim]>h? 
life.  He  has  a  comfortable  but  not  gor- 
geous town  house  on  Lexington  Avenur. 
in  an  old  fashioned  neighborhood,  and 
a  ])leasant  but  not  palatial  country  place 
in  the  hills  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

Twenty  years  ago  ^Ir.  Hewitt  looked 
an  old  man,  white  haired,  with  a  bent 
figure  and  a  heavily  lined  face.  Today 
he  looks  little  older.  His  eye  is  not 
dimmed,  his  step  is  still  quick  and  firm: 
his  mind  is  as  keen  as  a  knife,  and  his 
tongue  can  be  equally  incisive.  He  has 
decided  opinions  and  a  forcible  way  of 
ex])ressing  them.  He  can  be  bitter,  but 
he  is  never  bilious  or  pessimistic.  *'  I 
believe,"  he  said  not  long  ago,  "that 
every  day  the  world,  instead  of  going 
down,  is  going  forward;"  and  he  has 
done  more  than  his  share  to  move  it  in 
that  direction.  He  is  absolutely  honest, 
wholly  unafraid;  a  grand  old  man,  if 
New  York  ever  possessed  one. 
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The  Modern  Flag  Maker* 

There  is  sometliing  akin  to  poetic 
justice  in  the  fate  tliat  has  made  Clem- 
ent A.  liriseom  first  presich'nt  of  the 
International  Mercantile  ^larine  Com- 
pany. The  new  corporation  will  oper- 
ate the  com]  ined  fleets  of  ocean  steam- 
ships that  have  been  called  the  Ship 
Trust,  and  its  organization  has  agitated 
the  British  mind  ever  since  the  proposi- 
tion was  first  mooted.  On  the  1st  of 
October  the  comj)any  was  incorporated 
un<ler  a  charter  from  the  secretary  of 
state  of  New  Jersey  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griscom  is  the  great  great  grand- 
nej)hew  of  Klizabeth  (iriscom,  who.  as 
Betsy  Koss,  made  the  first  star  spangled 


banner  in  May,  1TT().  Betsy  Hoss  was  a 
young  widow  struggling  to  nuiintain  an 
uj)holstery  business  in  Philadelphia 
when  (feneral  Washington  with  the 
Congressional  committee  strutted  down 
the  street  from  Independence  Hall  to 
consult  with  her  concerning  the  cutting 
of  a  five  pointed  star.  Betsy  speedily 
solved  the  problem  of  manufacture, 
stitched  together  seven  strips  of  red 
bunting  and  six  of  white  to  represent 
the  thirteen  Colonies,  added  a  cluster  of 
stars  upon  a  blue  canton,  and  so  formed 
Old  (ilory.  The  newly  invented  flag 
was  run  up  to  the  masthead  of  a  mer- 
chantnum  lying  at  Kace  Street  wharf, 
inspected,  and  adopted.  In  May,  1777, 
a  year  later,  an  order  on  the  Treasury 
was  made  "  to  pay  Betsy  Ross  fourteen 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  two  pence 


THE   START  OF  THE   AUTOMOBILE  CLUBS       RKLIABILITY    RUN        FROM   NEW    YORK  TO   BOSTON    AND   BACK, 

OCTOBER  9— SEVENTY   FIVE  CARS    ENTERED  THE    RACE,    AND   FULLY   AS   MANY    MORE    WERE 

GATHERED  ABOIT  THE  STARTING    POINT,  FIFTY    EIGHTH  STREET   AND   FIFTH    AVENUE. 

h'rom  It  t>hotoil[r,tf>h  hy  I.,tz<trtiii  k\   A'V:*'    York. 
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CLEMENT   A.   GR18C0M,   OF   PHILADELPHIA,    PRESIDENT  OP   THE    INTERNATIONAL    MEHGANTIIJi 

MARINE  COMPANY,  THE  GREAT   NEW   **  SHIPPING  TRUST **   WITH   A   CAPITAL  OF 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY    MILUON    DOLLARS. 

From  a  f*hotogr,if>h  by  Elliott  <5?*  Fry,  London. 

for  flags  for  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware     had   a   brother   Andrew.     Of    Andrew 

River."  (trisconi,  ^Ir.  Clement  A.  Griscom  is  the 

Betsy  Ro?s*  father,  Samuel  Griscom,     orpeat    ^reat    ^reat    grandson.     It    has 
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HENRY   WHITE,   OP   RHODE   ISLAND,    FOR   MANY    YEARS  SECRETARY   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

EMBASSY   IN    LONDON,   WHO   IS  TO  SUCCEED   GEORGE   VON    L.    MEYER   AS 

UNITED   STATES    AMBASSADOR   TO   ITALY. 

From  <t  copyrig^hUd  /A<>/'('je"rM/»/;  by  l^urdy.   fii'sti'U. 


been  left  to  him  to  bring  under  Ameri- 
can control  a  larger  tleet  of  merchant 
vessels  than  e^er  the  worhl  has  seen  be- 


fore, to  Hy  "  Obi  (ilorv  "  from  a  greater 
number  of  mastheads.  His  daughter, 
Miss     Frances    ('.    (iriscom,    won    the 
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DLNTAN    CLINCH    HKYWAKI),   GOVKRNOR   ELKCT   OP  SOI'TH   CAROl  INA. 
From  a  photcgraph  by  Rfikling,   Columbia. 


womairs  golf  (•li}iin])ioiiship  of  the 
I'liited  States  in  IJMX),  and  cliristened 
tlie  ocean  liner  St.  Paul. 

To  hark  baek  from  the  hundred  and 
twenty  million  dollar  corporation  to  the 
sixty  three  dollar  commission  for  flags 
is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Well  Trained  Diplomat. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our 
present  diplomatic  system — or  lack  of 


system — that  the  hest  trained  men  are 
forgotten  at  home  during  the  period 
of  their  service  in  emhassies  abroad. 
Mr.  Henry  White  has  a  longer  experi- 
ence, a  closer  knowledge  of  our  affairs, 
than  any  other  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic .service.  He  has  served  many 
years  abroad,  has  acted  as  charge 
cVaffaire^i  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  has 
represented  the  nation's  best  interests 
during  a  long  period  of  useful  public 
service.  Xow  that  he  has  been  des- 
ignated successor  to  George  von  1^. 
.Meyer  as  our  amba.ssador  at  Rome,  it  is 
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found  that  the  people  of  the  Senate  long  as  to  havt*  <rot  out  of  touch  with 
know  not  the  man  of  tried  service,  have  American  ideas — scarcely  a  fair  aceusa- 
forgotten  his  existence.     C'onsecjuently,     tion  to  hring  a<rainst  a  man  with  such 


THE    EARL    OP    DUDLEY,    THE     NEW    LORD     LIEl'TENANT    OF    IRKLAND— THE    ENGRAVING 

SHOWS   HIM    IN   THE   UNIFORM   OP  THE   IMPERIAL    YEOMANRY,    IN    WHICH   CORPS 

HE  SERVED   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Frtuu  a  photogrttP't  by  La/ay ftte,  Lontii'ti. 

pressure  is  hrought    to   hear   upon   the  a  long  and  honorahlc  record  of  puhlic 

government  to  pass  him  over  in  favor  of  service.     It  is  hinted  that  he  may  suffer 

men  more  close  to  the  ear  of  the  powers  from  the  resentment  of  certain  Amer- 

in  the  upper  chamher.     It   is  charged  ican  women  for  whom — acting  strictly 

against  him  that  he  has  l)een  ahroacl  so  in  the  line  of  his  diitv — he  has  declined 
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to  stviire  a  pivscntatioii  at  the  British 
court. 

This  ouglit  not  to  be.  Tlie  man  who 
has  worked  hard  as  first  secretary  of 
legation  has  deserved  well  of  his -genera- 
lion,  has  earned  his  promotion  to  a  full 
ani])assadorship.  Since  Mr.  Hay's  day 
no  American  diplomat  has  done^  better 


started  upon  that  meteoric  political  ca- 
reer which  has  ultimately  landed  him  in 
his  present  position  of  senior  I'nited 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
great  opponents  of  Tillmanism  were  the 
Conservatives,  the  party  captained  by 
old  Bourbon  leaders.  From  the  time  of 
Tillman's  first  election  as  Governor  until 


M.   JUSSKRAND,    WHO   HAS   SUCCEKDKD    M.  (AMBON 
AS  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MME.   JUSSERANU,    WIFE   OF  THE    FRENCH    AMBXS 
SADOR   TO   THE   UNITED   STATF^. 


for  his  i-ountry  and  the  dignity  of  his 
oil  ice  than  ]\lr.  llcnrv  Whit(\ 


A  New  Regime  in  South  Carolina. 

To  those  who  have  followed  closely 
the  devious  trend  of  Southern  politics, 
the  result  of  the  recent  general  elections 
in  South  Carolina  spoke  clearly  and  con- 
clusively upon  two  points.  One  of  these 
things,  and  the  more  important,  is  that 
the  present  generation  of  South  Caro- 
linians is  tired  of  dirty  politics  and  ring 
methods.  The  other  is  the  undoubted 
death  of  that  hitter  factionalism  which 
lias  characterized  South  Carolina  poli- 
tics ever  since  the  advent  of  the  elder 
Tillman. 

In     189->,     when     "Ben*'     Tillman 


the  ])rescnt  year  the  Tillmanites  and 
their  legitimate  descendants,  the  Re- 
formers, have  dominated  each  successive 
cl(H*tion.  The  recent  election  of  Dun- 
can Clinch  Heyward  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  State  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era. 

There  being  only  the  most  embryonic 
of  Republican  organizations  in  South 
Carolina,  the  results  of  the  Democratic 
primary  in  September  are  merely  re- 
peated at  the  elections  in  Xovember. 
In  this  year's  primaries  the  people  ha<l 
to  choose  between  a  number  of  candi- 
dates for  Governor,  one  of  them  being 
Lieutenant  Governor  James  H.  Till- 
man, a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Sena- 
tor. Five  years  before  this  the  name  of 
Tillman  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
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assure  him  a  sweeping  success,  but  the 
rejection  of  '*  Xephew  Jim  '^  was  one  of 
the  most  emphatic  notes  of  the  entire 
election.  Another  of  the  leaders  from 
the  old  Tillman  camp  who  met  decisive 
defeat  was  Ex  Governor  John  Gary 
Evans,  who  sought  the  position  of 
United  States  Senator  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  John  L.  McTiaurin. 
His  successful  opponent,  Latimer,  was 
a  Reformer  of  much  milder  type. 

It  should  be  said  that  all  this  has  not 
affected  the  personal  prestige  of  Sen- 
ator Tillman.  There  is  probably  no  one 
in  the  State  who  could  successfully  op- 
pose him  before  the  people.  But  the 
elections  unmistakably  show  that  the 
Tillmanite  or  Reform  party  has  seen  its 
day,  and  can  never  again,  as  a  faction, 
dominate  South  Carolina  politics. 

N'otable,  too,  are  the  platforms  on 
which  the  successful  candidates  took 
the  field — and  in  South  Carolina  it  is  a 
literal  taking  to  the  field,  with  daily 
stump  speeches  in  a  county  to  county 
campaign  through  the  State.  The  dis- 
pensary system,  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed innovation  that  South  Carolina 
has  knowm  since  the  Civil  War,  had, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  ap- 
proval of  all  candidates.  With  one  ex- 
ception, they  were  also  united  in  rele- 
gating to  the  rear  all  questions  of  party 
politics.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
with  Captain  Heyward,  who  took  his 
nomination  from  no  faction,  and  made 
his  campaign  on  a  strictly  non  partisan 
basis,  emphasizing  home  rule  and  the 
need  of  good  roads  and  liberal  school 
support.  He  also  advocated  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  which  for  some  years 
have  been  the  favorite  object  of  Reform 
attack. 

Captain  Heyward  comes  of  an  old 
family  of  Carolina  Bourbons,  of  the 
blue  blooded  stock  which  was  common 
to  the  rulers  of  the  State  in  ante  helium 
days.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  in  Virginia, 
which  State  also  gave  him  his  wife.  He 
is  thirty  eight  years  old,  and  has  lived 
all  his  married  life  at  Walterboro.  in 
one  of  the  lower  counties  of  South  Car- 
olina. He  may  be  classed  as  a  well  to 
do  farmer,  having  made  a  business  of 
rice  culture.  Prior  to  his  nomination 
6  M 


for  Governor  he  ha(J  never  been  a  candi- 
date for  a  public  othce.  He  won  with- 
out a  campaign  fund,  his  expenditure  in 
the  largest  city  in  the  State  amounting 
to  just  two  dollars  and  forty  one  cents. 


An  Ambassador  With  a  Theory. 

In  place  of  M.  Cambon,  Washing- 
ton welcomes  to  the  ranks  of  its  diplo- 
matic corps  M.  Jusserand  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  France.  M.  Jusserand 
has  already  had  experience  of  English 
speaking  people  by  reason  of  his  so- 
journ at  the  court  of  St.  James  in  the 
character  of  chancellor  of  the  French 
embassy.  While  in  London  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  English  manners 
and  customs,  of  English  literature  and 
history,  of  English  social  and  commer- 
cial life.  The  result  has  been  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  faith  in  the  Celtic  as 
opposed  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  genius  of 
the  European  peoples. 

For  long  there  has  been  a  growing 
irritation  in  France  at  the  assumption 
that  the  Anglo  Saxon  races  stand  for 
progression  and  development,  the  Latin 
races  for  retrogression  and  destruction. 
This  feeling  is  now  finding  expression  in 
the  journals  of  Paris  in  strongly  worded 
protest  against  the  assumption  of  the 
designation  ^^  Anglo  Saxon  "  by  nations 
who  possess  no  right  to  its  use.  The 
Paris  Figaro  recently  remarked: 

Thrice  happy  shall  we  be  if  the  condescension  of 
the  so  called  Anglo  Saxon  races  moves  them  to 
retire  ns  with  a  pension.  All  the  same,  we  should 
astonish  our  Bretons,  our  Flemings,  our  Picards,  our 
Auvergnats,  our  Basques,  our  Alsatians,  our  Picts 
of  Poitou,  our  Hellenes  of  Marseille,  and,  lastly,  our 
Normans — who,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  con- 
quered England — if  we  told  them  that  they  were 
all  simply  Latins.  Precisely  under  the  same  condi- 
tions a  citizen  of  the  United  States  descended  from 
the  French  of  Louisiana  or  from  the  Dutch  of  New 
York  has  no  right  to  assume  the  strange  title 
"Anglo  Saxon.'' 

M.  Jusserand,  the  new  ambassador, 
who  is  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
"  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People/'  speaks  in  support  of  a  simi- 
lar contention.  In  the  words  of  a 
Parisian  critic,  he  has  striven  to  correct 
"  the  inexplicable  omission  on  the  part 
of  his  predecessors,  who,  while  enumer- 
ating the  constituent  elements  of  the 
English  nation,  carefully  mention  the 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  the 
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Juto!<,  and  otiier  branches,  but,  as  if 
by  an  overj^iglit,  forgot  our  ancestors, 
the  Celts,  tlie  creators  of  those  admi- 
rable legends  who>e  reHeetions  coming 
from  both  sides  of  the  Channel  are  cast 
upon  the  treasures  of  idealist  litera- 
ture." 

M.  Jusserand  will  be  a  valued  addi- 
tion to  the  literary  as  well  as  to  the 
social  and  diplomatic  ranks  of  the 
American  capital. 


The  New  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Dudley's  recent  assumption  of 
othcc  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
marks  what  may  prove  to  be  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  relations  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  she  is  a  more  or  less 
uneasy  part.  The  new  viceroy  is  not  a 
member  of  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet,  and 
will  not  be  the  personal  representative 
of  its  policy  in  Irish  affaire.  That  re- 
8})on6ibility,  not  a  light  or  an  easy  one, 
will  fall  upon  George  Wyndham,  nomin- 
ally Lord  Dudley's  secretary,  actually  a 
cabinet  minister  and  his  political  chief. 
The  lord  lieutenant  will  have  in  Ire- 
land a  position  comparable,  on  a  small 
scale,  with  that  of  King  Edward  VII  in 
his  wider  dominions.  lie  will — if  he 
has  the  necessary  tact  and  strength — 
stand  aloof  from  party  strife.  He  will 
be  an  ornamental  but  by  no  means  use- 
less figurehead  to  the  Hibernian  ship  of 
state. 

Lord  Dudley  will  find  his  otfiee  no 
sinecure.  Sovereigns  arc  required  to 
work  hard  nowadays,  and  viceroys  must 
expect  to  follow  their  example.  *'  Out- 
side the  political  arena,*'  the  Irish 
magistrates  said,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
in  greeting  him  on  his  entry  into  Dub- 
lin, '^  there  is  much  that  your  influence 
can  do  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
])rosperity  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We 
look  to  you  to  encourage  all  underta- 
kings which  lend  towards  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  country." 

Earl  Dudley  is  a  favorable  specimen 
of  the  titled  order  to  which  he  belongs 
— a  man  of  thirty  six,  rich,  well  edu- 
cated, able  bodied,  public  spirited,  a  citi- 
7.en  of  the  world.  He  does  not  come  of 
a  verv  ancient  familv,  for  he  traces  his 


descent  only  as  far  as  one  William 
Ward,  a  London  jeweler  who  was 
patronized  by  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  1.  The  Wards  prospered,  and 
the  earldom  of  Dudley  was  created  for 
them,  to  become  extinct  for  lack  of  a  di- 
rect heir,  and  to  be  revived  in  favor  of 
a  younger  line.  The  prei^ent  peer  is 
the  second  earl  under  the  new  patent. 
He  is  a  major  of  yeomanry,  and  during 
the  recent  war  in  South  Africa  he  and 
several  of  his  brothers  volunteered  for 
active  service.  He  owns  mines,  iron 
works, and  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land. 
He  was  married  eleven  years  ago  to  a 
Miss  Gurney,  and  has  a  son,  who  bears 
the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Ednam, 
and  two  daughters. 


A  Son  of  Siam. 

Somdetch  Chawfa  Maha  Vajiravudh, 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  is  no  greenhorn. 
A  minor  American  official  whom  he  met 
on  the  steamer  that  brought  his  royal 
highness  to  America  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  young  Asiatic  prince  under  his  wing 
one  day  and  in  a  fatherly  way  to  have 
given  him  some  valuable  "  pointers " 
about  western  civilization.  Vajiravudh 
listened  attentively,  nodding  his  head 
at  proper  intervals  during  the  discourse. 
At  the  end  of  it  he  gravely  remarked: 

"  Yes,  sir.  Your  observations  rela- 
tive to  Anglo  Saxon  manners  and  cus- 
toms agree  substantially  with  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  formed  after  nine 
years  of  study  in  England." 

In  several  other  ways  the  prince  has 
shown  that  he  is  a  wide  awake  and  up  to 
date  young  man.  He  has  written  a 
book — not  a  volume  of  his  impressions 
of  the  United  States.  He  uses  a  type- 
writer— two  typewriters,  indeed,  for  be- 
sides the  ordinary  machine  of  com- 
merce he  has  a  special  one  with  a  won- 
derful keyboard  of  Siamese  characters, 
devised  by  an  ingenious  American 
manufacturer  who  secured  a  contract  to 
supply  the  palace  at  Bangkok.  In  this 
respect,  it  nuiy  be  noted,  Siam  is  ahead 
of  many  of  the  European  countries, 
where  the  ]>en  still  reigns  supreme  in 
the  government  offices,  while  King 
Chulalongkorn  requires  that  all  docu- 
ments presented  to  him  shall  be  type- 
written. 
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THE     GOLD     wolf; 

THE    STORY    OF    A     MAN    AND    HIS    MONEY. 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 
Dudley  Hatton,  who  has  amassed  millions  in  the  London  money  market,  is  engaged  to  Daphne  Bell, 
a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  first  attracted  owing  to  her  startling  resemblance  to  his  late  wife,  Hermine. 
Dodley  was  long  a  recluse  after  his  wife's  death,  for  though  he  loved  her,  they  had  become  estranged,  and 
abe  died  suddenly  after  a  quarrel  during  wfaioh  he,  suffering  from  a  nervous  malady  at  Um  time, 
temporally  lost  his  reason.  He  bribed  the  physician  to  attribute  her  death  to  heart  faihire,  but  there 
were  marks  on  the  delicate  throat,  and  Dudley  has  been  tortured  with  the  thought  that  he,  in  his  madness, 
nay  have  caused  her  death.  He  manages  to  throw  off  this  feeling  after  he  meets  Daphne,  however, 
and  again  enters  into  worldly  affairs  with  a  keen  zest.  Not  long  afterwards  Dudley  is  beset  by  a  gang 
of  blackmailers,  who  claim  to  have  proof  of  his  culpability  in  his  wife's  death,  and  threaten  to  prevent 
his  marriage.  He  is  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  find  out  who  these  unknown  foes  are,  although  he  sus- 
pects that  his  late  valet,  Courvoisier,  is  one  of  them.  He  finally  goes  to  Daphne,  resolved  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story. 


XX. 

P  OR  a  moment  Dudley  lived  again 
■  through  the  bitter  scenes  of  his  soli- 
tude; but  how  differently  I  For  now  the 
full  measure  of  a  woman's  pity  was  given 
to  him;  and  clinging  to  him,  caressing 
him,  a  woman  bade  him  hope. 

Daphne  spoke  with  almost  passionate 
earnestness. 

"  Oh,  dearest^  if  I  had  known,  if  I  could 
have  come  to  you  in  those  days  I  But  it  will 
all  be  forgotten  now.  I  shall  help  you, 
watch  you,  love  you,  Dudley  I  You  will 
never  think  of  the  old  days  if  I  am  with 
you!'* 

He  had  all  the  desire  to  answer  her  with 
a  fervent  protest;  but  the  resolution  for- 
bade him,  and,  turning  from  her  pity  as 
from  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy,  he 
bowed  to  his  destiny. 

^  I  wish  to  God  I  could  forget.  Daphne ; 
but,  for  your  sake  and  mine,  it  is  forbid- 
den I  When  a  man  is  warned  as  I  am,  he 
has  a  duty  to  others  which  he  may  not 
neglect.  A  year  ago  Dr.  Chaplin  told  me 
that  my  reason  would  give  way  if  I  did 
not  abandon  everything  and  rest.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  opinion  was  justified  then,  if 
it  is  not  now.  But  how  can  I  know  for 
certain?  If  my  illness  recurred,  what 
right  have  I  to  speak  of  love  to  you? 
None,  dear  child;   I   know  that  I  have 


none 


f  " 


"  You  have  every  right — every   right, 
dear  Dudley,"  she  said,  a  little  wistfully. 

•  C0pyriiki,  tqoa,  h  Mkx  P*mbtrUn.~  This  story 


"  If  you  are  ill,  is  not  my  place  at  your 
side  ?  Let  it  be  that  always.  Let  me  find 
my  world  there.  It  would  be  happiness  for 
me,  the  greatest  happiness  I  can  find !  " 

He  answered  her  with  a  lover's  caress; 
and  for  a  little  while  they  walked  together 
in  silence  beneath  the  sheltering  canopy  of 
leaves.  A  fresh  wind  of  the  night  stirred 
the  thicket  all  about  them.  None  intruded 
upon  a  confidence  so  fateful.  And  the 
lovers'  thoughts  lay  apart;  for  while  her 
trust  and  gentleness  added  to  the  burden 
of  his  task,  she,  despite  her  love,  was  like 
a  child  perplexed  by  some  mystery  beyond 
its  understanding.  This  revelation  of  a 
manhood  that  did  not  give,  but  ask,  the 
courage  of  life,  was  altogether  new  to  her. 
She  said  that  her  love  should  not  be  the 
less  for  it. 

"You  are  speaking  of  that  which  is 
past,  Dudley,"  was  her  answer,  when  they 
came  out  into  the  open  again  and  the 
moon  gave  a  clear  light  to  the  terrace  of 
the  old  world  garden.  "  Why  should  we 
bring  it  back  tonight,  why  should  we  think 
of  it?" 

"Because  we  must,  Daphne — you  and 
I !  We  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  doinpr 
well.  You  do  not  know  the  truth  yet; 
I  am  trying  to  tell  it  you." 

"The  truth — the  truth  of  what,  dear 
Dudley?" 

He  could  see  the  startled  expression  of 
her  eyes,  and  feel  the  little  hand  tremble 
upon  his  arm ;  but  he  knew  that  he  might 
not  spare  her. 

it£an  m  tk4  Jttly  numbtr  ^  Mvnssy's  M agasinb. 
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"The  truth  of  Hermiiie's  death,"  he 
said,  though  every  word  cost  him  an  ef- 
fort. "  She  died  after  we  had  quarreled. 
Daphne.  I  have  never  known  the  truth 
of  it.  I  think  1  was  mad  that  night.  I 
only  know  that  we  quarreled,  and  that 
when  next  I  found  her  she  was  dead.  The 
rest  is  oblivion ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
did.    I  would  give  my  fortune  to  know  I  " 

He  stepped  back  from  her  so  that  her 
hands  fell  from  his  arm;  and^  clasping 
them,  she  tried  to  speak  to  him. 

"Dearest,  dearest,  what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  Daphne. 
As  God's  in  heaven,  I  do  not  know  how 
my  wife  died !  There  are  some  who  say 
that  I  killed  her!" 

She  uttered  a  low  cry  and  turned  from 
him,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  death 
white  face.  The  idol  had  fallen  now;  it 
lay  shattered  at  her  feet.  She  was  terri- 
fied, stricken  dumb,  a  child  before  one  of 
life's  great  tragedies. 

"No,  no!  You  are  not  telling  me  the 
truth !  I  will  not  hear  you,  Dudley — you 
are  cmel,  cruel !    You  frighten  me !  " 

He  caught  her  by  the  arm,  fearing  that 
she  would  fall. 

" I  wish  to  God  I  could  say  ' no '! "  he 
said  in  a  voice  grown  hoarse  with  the 
pain  of  that  confession.  "  It  is  true,  true, 
every  word  of  it,  dear  child!  I  do  not 
know  how  Hermine  died ;  and  my  quarrel 
with  her  that  night  may  have  killed  her. 
That  is  why  I  speak  to  you  tonight.  Ask 
youi-self  if  I  have  the  right  to  marry  any 
woman.  You  cannot  answer  me,  Daphne  I 
You  cannot,  child !  " 

His  tone  had  changed  to  that  of  one  who 
would  charge  her  with  the  consequence 
of  his  own  confession.  She  could  not  an- 
swer him,  indeed.  As  he  suffered,  so  did 
she.  She  knew  not  why  she  was  silent. 
Fear,  an  overwhelming,  abiding  fear, 
closed  her  lips.  It  forbade  her  pity.  Of 
all  his  confession,  she  heard  but  this,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  marry  her  V^ecause  of 
that  which  he  had  done  I 

"I  must  be  alone,  Dudley.  I  must 
think !  "  she  cried  at  last,  turning  her  pale 
fnee  from  him  and  avoiding  his  touch. 
"  Tomorrow  it  may  be  different.  I  can- 
not answer  you  tonight." 

"  You  will  never  answer  me.  Daphne. 
We  have  met  for  the  last  time.  It  is  our 
destiny.  God  make  it  light  for  you  and 
for  me ! " 

She  ran  from  him  into  the  house.  In 
her  own  room  her  courage  failed  her,  and 
she  fell  sobbing  upon  her  bed;  but  mid- 
night found  Dudley  a  figure  of  the  shad- 
ows in  the  moonlit  gardens. 


He  quitted  the  house  with  the  sun- 
light, leaving  for  Daphne's  grandfather 
a  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of  business 
urgencies.  For  Daphne  herself  he  left  no 
message. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  relief 
that  he  had  crossed  the  valley  of  the 
shadow;  but  he  knew  that  the  goal  for 
which  he  had  striven  was  lost  to  him  ir- 
retrievably. That  supreme  devotion  upon 
which  he  had  counted  had  failed  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  need.  A  woman  who 
loved,  he  said,  would  have  answered  him 
there  and  then,  disbelieving  the  charge 
he  brought  against  himself,  and  showing 
him  how  false  it  was.  But  she  had 
doubted  him.  He  believed  it  waa  that. 
She,  as  those  others,  had  said,  "  It  may  be 
so."  Her  fear  repelled  him.  He  who  had 
so  loved  had  earned  a  title  to  the  gener- 
osity of  her  affection.  She  should  have 
said :  "  Though  all  the  world  doubts,  I  be- 
lieve;" but  she  shrank  from  him;  had 
gone  away  as  one  who  feared  his  touch. 

So  let  it  be;  he  woidd  never  show  his 
face  to  her  again.  He  would  ask  her  to 
forget  that  he  had  lived. 

The  whole  house  was  sleeping  when  he 
wrote  the  letter;  and,  having  written  it, 
changed  his  clothes  and  made  ready  for 
his  journey.  The  silence  of  the  morning 
hour  attuned  itself  to  his  own  need.  He 
was  glad  that  all  should  be  sleeping  and  he 
awake  to  suffer.  The  cold  air  of  day 
found  him  shivering  as  with  an  ague,  and 
very  weary ;  but  he  defied  sleep ;  and  wh«i 
he  had  drvmk  a  little  glass  of  brandy,  he 
took  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand  and  quitted 
Sonning  Court,  by  the  servants'  gate. 

In  the  lonely  gardens,  the  vista  of  the 
woods  shaped  itself  already  by  the  wan 
rays  of  the  cloudy  dawn.  The  old  house, 
every  gable  clear  cut  in  that  mournful 
light,  rose  up  like  some  vault  of  his  happi- 
ness. He  cursed  the  day  which  had  car- 
ried him  out  of  Devonshire  and  his 
exile  to  this  brief  dream  of  happiness  and 
love.  The  gardens  wherein  Daphne  had 
walked,  the  rosery,  the  sheltered  glades, 
were  so  many  landmarks  upon  the  road 
he  had  followed  so  gladly.  And  whither 
would  it  lead  him  now?  He  looked  at 
the  black  water  of  the  river  and  asked 
himself  what  kept  him  back  from  the  rest 
which  is  eternal.  A  coward  would  have 
answered,  "Nothing;"  but  he  was  not  a 
coward;  he  could  yet  live  to  repay  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  that  debt  of  vengeance 
over  which  his  enemies  had  exulted. 

It  had  been  in  the  minds  of  Dudley's 
enemies  that  their  unscrupulous  attack 
must  drive  him  from  their  midst  and  hold 
him  impotently  an  exile,  as  erstwhile  he 
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liad  been.  For  this  they  schemed ;  in  this 
belief  their  plans  were  laid.  Threatened 
by  the  gravest  charge,  they  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  quit  London  and  leave  to 
them  that  financial  field  wherefrom,  in 
his  absence,  they  garnered  so  full  a  har- 
vest. But  it  chanced  that  the  very  act 
which  drove  their  victim  to  the  desperate 
act  sent  him  in  the  same  hour  back  to 
the  world,  to  meet  them  face  to  face. 

From  ihe  first  hour,  revenge  was  Dud- 
ley's impulse  of  life.  He  would  return 
to  London  and  find  there  the  battle  ground. 
Such  pity  as  they  had  dealt  to  him  should 
be  their  measura  In  the  past,  even  the 
worst  of  them  had  found  him  a  generous 
enemy.  His  house  had  earned  an  envied 
reputation.  He  used  to  say  that  a  code 
of  honor,  foreign  to  Drapers'  Gardens, 
cost  him  a  considerable  income;  but  these 
very  men  who  had  profited  by  his  toler- 
ance were  those  who  would  now  hound 
him  out.  He  was  resolved  to  throw  down 
the  glove  to  them.  Sentiment  should 
^ide  him  no  longer;  he  would  wage  an 
unscrupulous  war  against  the  enemies  of 
his  financial  fortunes;  he  would  live  for 
gtiin.  Let  the  means  be  what  they  might, 
fortune  should  be  paramount. 

He  had  struck  upon  the  Maidenhead 
road,  which  led  him  away  from  the  river 
to  Twyford  and  the  railway.  Here  and 
there  he  passed  laborers  going  doggedly 
to  the  fields ;  there  were  gipsies  in  a  nook 
of  his  own  woods,  and  the  rags  of  the 
children  fluttered  at  his  approach  and 
showed  the  naked  arms  and  legs  of  sun- 
burned beggars.  Children  rarely  begged  of 
him  in  vain  in  the  old  days,  but  he  thrust 
them  aside  this  morning  and  gave  noth- 
ing. The  friendly  greetings  of  early 
neighbors  were  scarcely  answered.  At 
Taplow  Station,  an  inspector's  loquacious 
welcome  met  with  no  better  reward.  Lon- 
don beckoned  him  like  some  goal  of  de- 
spair. He  did  not  listen  until  the  station 
master  spoke  of  London. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  this  trouble  on 
your  line,  sir,"  the  man  said,  believing 
that  the  news  brought  Dudley  to  Twyford. 
He  could  imagine  no  other  reason. 

Dudley  asked  what  news  there  was.  He 
had  heard  nothing.  ^ 

"It  was  in  last  night's  paper,  sir;  th^ 
say  your  men  are  coming  out." 

"I  did  not  see  it,"  Dudley  said,  with 
a  new  interest.  "  You  speak  of  the  Great 
Southern,  I  suppose? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  meeting  at  Battersea  last  night,  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  things  went  badly.  It's 
a  pity  you  weren't  there,  sir.  If  youll 
excuse 'my  saying  so,  you're  worth  a  hun- 


dred of  the  others !  They'd  have  listened 
to  you,  sir,  please  believe  me." 

This  compliment  would  have  flattered 
Dudley  at  any  other  time.  He  resented 
it  this  morning.  His  mind  strove  con- 
stantly to  persuade  his  heart  that  it  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  men  or  their 
troubles.  He  was  like  one  who  had  his 
back  to  the  wall  against  the  whole  world. 
This  grave  news  promised  him  his  oppor- 
tunity. Why  should  he  spare  these  men? 
The  Great  Southern  Railway  had  been 
his  own  undertaking ;  he  was  proud  of  it ; 
responsible  in  a  measure  for  its  success. 
If  it  had  not  prospered  in  the  past,  he 
laid  that  to  the  charge  of  his  own  human- 
ity. Why  should  humanity  count  hence- 
forth? 

"  If  the  men  want  me,  they  know  where 
to  find  me,"  he  said  bluntly  to  the  official. 
"When  is  the  next  train  to  London?" 

"  There  is  nothing  till  the  seven  forty 
five,  sir." 

"I  can't  wait  for  that;  I  must  have  a 
special." 

Specials  are  not  often  asked  for  at  Twy- 
ford Junction.  The  station  master,  great- 
ly important,  made  haste  to  appear  as  if 
it  were  a  very  simple  matter. 

"We  shall  have  to  telegraph  to  Read- 
ing, sir " 

"  Telegraph  where  you  like.  I  must 
have  a  special." 

"  It  will  mean  half  an  hour,  sir." 

"  Then  don't  waste  your  time  here.  Go 
away  and  telegraph." 

The  man  went  away  very  pleased  at 

such  an  honor  as  a  special  for  his  own 

station ;  but  Dudley,  forgetting  it  already, 

fell   to   wondering   how   Daphne   would 

awake  today. 

*  «  «  « 

He  arrived  at  Paddington  a  little  after 
six  o'clock.  No  one  was  awake  in  Park 
Lane  when  he  reached  the  house.  He 
asked  for  a  simple  cup  of  coffee,  and  drank 
it  while  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Macalister,  his  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hat- 
ton  &  Hatton.  That  discreet  Scotsman 
was  just  about  to  set  out  for  the  city  when 
the  news  came;  but  he  returned  at  once 
with  the  groom,  and  found  Dudley  in  his 
study.  His  recognition  was  one  of  sur- 
prise and  pity. 

"Man."  he  said  shortly,  "ye're  ill!" 

Dudley  took  a  cigar  from  his  box  and 
lighted  it  with  some  deliberation. 

"The  very  thing  I  wish  you  to  put 
about  this  morning,  James,"  he  said 
phlegmatically. 

Macalister  eyed  him  with  suspicious 
curiosity.  The  pallid  face  gave  to  the 
sunken  eyes  the  brightness  which  often 
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attotidts  fever.  The  cheeks  were  furrowed 
as  they  had  not  been  yesterday.  The  hands 
were  shrunken  and  nervous.  The  mouth 
twitched  when  the  lips  were  still.  Mac- 
alister  had  seen  Dudley  under  many  cir- 
cumstances, but  never  like  this. 

"  What  do  you  mean  {  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?"  he  asked  in  his  brusk 
way.  "  I'm  thinking  you'd  be  better  to 
bide  in  bed,  by  the  looks  of  you,  Dudley !  " 

Dudley  laughed  with  a  grim  humor  that 
meant  much. 

"  If  you  like,"  he  said,  "  put  me  in  bed, 
James.  Let  Drapers'  Gardens  under- 
stand that  I  have  had  a  great  blow.  Get 
it  about  as  quickly  as  you  can,  over  the 
tape  if  possible.  We're  going  to  make 
some  money,  you  and  I,  today,  James." 

"I'll  be  no  party  to  anything  inordi- 
nary," said  the  Scot  determinedly.  He 
had  never  heard  such  a  suggestion  as  this. 
And  Dudley  turned  on  him  fiercely. 

"Good  God,  man,  isn't  it  true?  Look 
at  me!  Am  I  w^ell  or  iU^  Would  you 
put  sixpence  on  my  life  if  you  were  a 
stranger  ? " 

The  Scotsman  took  a  snuff  box  from 
his  pocket  and  opened  the  lid  of  it  clum- 
sily. 

"  Chaplin  will  be  your  doctor,"  he  re- 
marked, after  a  pause.  "  He  shall  see  you 
this  day." 

Dudley  did  not  resent  the  proposal. 

"  Excellent !  "  he  remarked,  with  a  finer 
irony.  "He  calls  here  before  eleven;  it 
is  known  in  the  House  at  twelve;  you  will 
buy  Louisvilles  at  one — buy  heavily  I  And 
every  shilling's  worth  of  Great  Southern 
stock  you  can  sell  for  the  next  week  let 
the  market  have.    Do  you  follow  me  ? " 

Macalister  was  agitated  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Coveting  money  patiently,  he  found 
himself  at  war  already  with  conflicting 
principles.  Should  a  rumor  of  Dudley's 
collapse  reach  Drapers'  (hardens,  the 
crash  would  be  tremendous,  he  remarked. 
But  what  of  the  aftermath,  the  day  of 
reckoning  ?  This  man  beside  him  seemed 
at  death's  door.  If  he  died,  the  house  of 
Ilatton  <fe  Hatton  would  fall  like  a  pack 
of  cards.  A  disciple  of  the  truth  (rara 
avis  in  Drapers'  Gardens),  Macalister 
tried  to  tell  himself  that  it  was  the  truth. 
Dudley  undoubtedly  was  very  ill. 

"  'Twould  be  no  lie  to  say .  as  much," 
he  admitted  at  last;  "but  I'll  bo  no  party 
to  any  prevarication !  Man,  your  health's 
your  ain — and  poor  enough  at  that! 
Should  they  find  you  out,  there'll  be  the 
devil  of  a  settlement " 

Dudley  raised  his  hand. 

"Not  a  word  of  it,"  he  said;  "it's  not 
vour  business.     Toll  them  to  mind  their 


own.  I  am  ill,  James — ill  enough,  heaven 
knows.  Let  those  who  have  made  me  suf- 
fer pay  the  price.  If  I  pull  through,  God 
help  them,  James — God  help  them !  " 

Macalister  lowered  his  heavy  brows  and 
watched  his  partner  shrewdly. 

"  There's  been  trouble  in  your  own 
house,  then  ? "  he  remarked  at  a  hazard. 

"  It's  not  difficult  to  guees  that,  James; 
there's  been  great  trouble.  I  am  here  be- 
cause of  it.  I  am  here  to  answer  the  men 
who  brought  it  about.  I  shall  begin  when 
you  go  to  the  city." 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  James  Mac- 
alister another  word.  He  picked  up  his 
hat  and  buttoned  his  frock  coat. 

"  If  there's  any  justice  betwixt  man  and 
man,  I'll  help  you  this  day,"  said  he.  "  But 
I'd  be  sorrj'  for  the  innocent  to  suffer.** 

Dudley  laughed  again. 

"  The  innocent  always  suffer.  You  and 
I  cannot  help  the  fools,  James:  we  have 
something  else  to  do." 

«  «  «  « 

The  day  upon  which  Dudley  Hatton  re- 
turned to  London  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
Brokers  speak  of  it  even  now  with  a  bitter 
phrase,  as  of  some  wide  spread  conspiracy 
by  which  they  suffered.  The  names  of 
those  which  the  cataclysm  brought  down 
are  referred  to  without  pity.  The  sur- 
vivors ask  sympathy  for  themselves. 

It  began  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  subtle  rumor  ran  from  car  to  ear 
and  office  to  office  like  a  current  of  greed 
and  gain.  Men  8i>okc  of  it  at  first  in  cor- 
ners; anon  openly.  Dudley  Hatton,  the 
king  of  the  financiers,  had  been  stricken 
down  and  lay  dying.  Some  said  that  he 
had  finally  lost  his  reason;  others  named 
the  physicians  in  attendance  upon  him. 
While  one  report  left  him  at  Sonning, 
unconscious  and  beyond  hope,  another 
brought  him  to  London  and  promised  him 
but  a  few  hours  of  life. 

Soon  that  pandemonium  which  heralds 
a  crisis  set  up  in  the  purlieus  of  Throg- 
morton  Street.  In  the  House  itself,  a 
multitude  of  throats  cried  in  descending 
scale  the  story  of  the  downfall.  Sober 
men  surrendered  themselves  to  the  intoxi- 
cation of  panic.  Telegrams  fell  as  a 
shower  of  leaves  before  the  gathering 
storm.  Cabs  rattled  incessantly  upon  the 
asphalt  pavements.  There  were  groups 
about  every  tape  in  the  outer  offices.  Men 
saw  their  fortunes  melting  before  their 
very  eyes. 

Down  and  still  down  rattled  that  fabric 
whose  foundation  was  but  a  name.  Great 
throngs  surged  about  the  well  known 
doors  and  uttered  the  news  as  some  sen- 
tence of  doom.     Those  who  were  rich  men 
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at  eleven  o'clock  were  beggars  at  four. 

Few  profited  by  the  hurricane  of  disaster. 

Wild  messages  to  Park  Lane,  to  Sonning, 

to  Dudley's  yacht  in  the  Solent,  appeared 

to  confirm  the  news. 

When  night  fell  upon  the  city  it  was 

said  that  Hatton  was  dead.    Men  went 

westward  reluctantly.     Some  had  looked 

upon  the  scenes  of  their  success  for  the 

last  time. 

«  «  «  « 

And  the  truth?  Ah,  days  passed  be- 
fore that  was  known!  For  while  the 
storm  gathered,  and  the  tempest  broke, 
and  the  madness  of  panic  fell  upon  the  be- 
wildered city,  one  man,  as  the  master  of 
the  storm,  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  driving 
ship  and  steered  it  whither  he  would. 
From  hour  to  hour,  sometimes  from  min- 
ute to  minute,  the  messengers  had  entered 
and  received  their  brief  instructions.  By 
a  word  sometimes,  by  a  sentence  at  others, 
the  spoil  was  netted.  When  night  fell 
the  helmsman  was  alone ;  but  the  treasure 
of  the  ship  he  could  not  reckon. 

In  a  few  short  hours  he  had  won  a  vast 
fortune,  had  answered  his  enemies  in  the 
words  of  his  promise. 

XXI. 

Dudley  had  left  Sonning  Court  believ- 
ing that  no  one  had  witnessed  his  de- 
parture; but  in  this  he  was  mistaken;  for 
Daphne  heard  his  step  upon  the  path,  and 
she  watched  him  when  he  set  out  upon 
the  Twyf  ord  road. 

Her  night  of  tears  had  ended  in  a  day 
of  a  woman's  resolution.  Yesterday  a 
man's  confession  left  her  a  child  and  wit- 
less. She  had  turned  upon  an  impulse 
of  fear  and  fled  from  him  who  had  the 
title  to  her  courage.  Her  dream  of  heroic 
love  had  been  so  real,  so  dear  to  her,  that 
the  awakening  frightened  her  to  silence. 
It  was  all  so  different  from  the  future  she 
had  imagined.  That  a  woman  must  share 
a  man's  sorrows,  as  she  would  share  his 
joys,  had  been  no  part  of  the  girlish  creed 
-  in  which  she  delighted  for  so  many  years. 

She  loved  with  all  her  heart,  and  yet  it 
had  seemed  to  her  that  Dudley's  confes- 
sion robbed  her  of  this  right  to  love.  Why 
had  it  changed  his  tenderness  towards  her 
— why  had  he  spoken  to  her  like  a  man  in 
an^er?  She  could  not  believe  the  dread- 
ful story  he  had  told  her ;  she  had  never 
really  believed  it.  But  the  first  shock  de- 
prived her  of  the  will  to  deny  it.  She 
was  a  child  still  in  the  face  of  tragedy  so 
terrible.  She  knew  that  Dudley  charged 
himself  falsely;  but  his  nervous  anger  at 
her  silence  she  could  not  understand. 


Why  had  she  not  said  at  once,  "  I 
will  trust  you ;  I  will  be  your  friend  even 
now  "  ?  Dudley,  she  thought,  was  to  be 
blamed  for  her  own  cowardice.  She  could 
not  say, "  I  believe  nothing,  will  hear  noth- 
ing," with  those  hot  words  still  in  her  ears. 

The  new  day  found  her  longing  ardently 
for  that  moment  when  she  might  go  to  him 
and  say,  "  Dudley,  forgive  me  I  I  did  not 
know!"  The  thought  that  she  could 
bring  joy  to  him  was  the  solace  to  her 
grief.  lie  had  loved  another  woman ;  hut 
not  to  his  own  happiness.  Daphne  re- 
membered how  he  had  spoken  of  Hermine's 
coldness,  of  her  want  of  pride  in  him,  of 
the  growth  of  an  inevitable  estrangement. 
And  she,  she  who  had  loved  him  so,  had 
she  not  acted  as  the  dead  wife  in  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  need?  Her  tears  of  dis- 
tress became  anon  tears  of  self  reproach. 

The  night  did  not  pass  quickly  enough 
for  her  desire.  If  she  could  find  him, 
find  him  before  any  stirred  in  the  house, 
and  run  to  him  and  in  his  arms  forget  that 
he  had  spoken!  She  fought  with  sleep 
for  that.  She  must  see  him  at  the  very 
break  of  day. 

She  did  not  undress,  but  lay  upon  her 
bed  with  the  cloak  she  had  worn  in  the 
garden  still  wrapped  about  her.  Towards 
the  hour  of  dawn  fatigue,  which  she  had 
defied  so  long,  mastered  her  a  little  while, 
so  that  she  dreamed  she  was  at  Cambridge 
again,  looking  from  the  windows  of 
Queen's  upon  the  river  and  the  Fellows' 
Gardens.  In  her  troubled  sleep  she  be- 
lieved that  Dudley  waited  for  her  and  was 
in  great  distress;  but  when  she  tried  to 
rise  a  dream  figure  of  the  darkness  for- 
bade her,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows 
round  about  were  locked. 

This  suffering  of  sleep  was  very  real; 
and  when  she  started  up  from  her  bed 
she  knew  that  she  had  been  crying.  The 
daylight  streamed  into  her  room  at  this 
time ;  despite  a  glowering  mom,  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  garden,  and  she  heard 
the  murmur  of  the  weir.  The  familiar 
scene  brought  to  her  a  sorrowful  memory 
of  Dudley's  confession ;  and  looking  upon 
her  own  dress  and  the  cloak  tmnbled  upon 
the  bed,  she  remembered  everything,  and 
chiefly  her  own  desire  to  go  to  him. 

It  must  now  be  six  or  seven  o'clock,  she 
told  herself;  and  perhaps  he  would  be 
awake.  The  best  of  fortune- would  have 
sent  him  already  to  the  gardens,  awaiting 
her;  and  when  she  heard  a  step  upon  the 
gravel  of  the  drive,  she  ran  with  fluttering 
heart  to  the  window,  believing  that  indeed 
it  was  so. 

The  truth  was  a  new  hurt  to  her  pride. 
For  Dudley  was  there,  as  she  wished,  but 
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even  a  first  look  made  it  plain  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  the  terrace.  This  was 
such  a  humiliation  for  her,  so  contrary 
to  her  desire  and  belief,  that  ^he  had  no 
ready  courage  even  to  open  her  casement 
or  to  lift  a  hand  to  beckon  him. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  leaving  Son- 
ning.  For  an  instant  he  paused  upon  the 
steps  of  the  terrace,  in  fitful  hesitation; 
then,  with  firm  stride  and  an  impatient 
gesture  of  the  hands,  he  set  out  towards 
the  lodge;  and  the  shrubs  of  the  drive 
hid  him  from  her  view. 

Daphne  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
She  dressed  in  bitter  haste,  earing  noth- 
ing for  the  clothes  she  wore.  Dudley 
would  return  to  breakfast,  and  she  would 
go  to  him  and  tell  him  all  her  pretty  story. 
It  was  her  only  hope.  She  did  not  know 
how  many  long  days  must  pass  before  she 
would  hear  his  voice  again. 

The  servants  were  up  and  about  when 
at  last  she  went  down  stairs,  but  none 
of  ihem  knew  anything  of  their  master's 
departure.  Dudley  lacked  a  valet  now, 
and  old  Spiler,  the  butler,  proved  a  clum- 
sy substitute.  lie  had  taken  the  hot  water 
upy  he  said,  but  was  not  sure  whether  Mr. 
Hatton  were  awake  or  no.  Daphne  did 
not  tell  him  what  she  had  seen,  or  speak 
of  it  to  any  one ;  but  she  counted  the  min- 
utes until  eight  o'clock,  their  breakfast 
hour;  and  when  eight  was  struck,  and 
after  that  nine,  and  no  message  came, 
the  truth  confronted  her,  and  she  knew 
that  he  would  not  return. 

Overwhelmed  by  self  reproach,  heart 
broken,  she  ran  from  the  house  like  one 
who  cheated  herself  with  the  delusion 
that  she  might  still  find  him  where  she 
had  found  him  in  the  supreme  hour  of  her 
life.  She  longed  ardently  to  be  alone 
with  him.  She  spake  her  grief  where 
none  might  hear. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  she  returned 
to  the  house,  to  find  the  guests  wondering 
both  at  Dudley's  departure  and  at  her 
own  absence.  To  Eomer,  and  those  who 
wei'e  with  him  on  the  tennis  court,  she 
made  some  good  excuse.  It  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer  little  Beryl,  and  the  child's 
questions  troubled  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Daphne  ?  Why  is  he  gone 
to  London  ?  Oh,  you  know  and  you  won't 
tell  me  I  It  must  have  been  something, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  gone  without  saying 
good  by  to  me.  Was  he  ill,  dear?  Oh, 
you  don't  think  he  was  ill  ?  " 

Daphne  said  that  it  was  nothing,  and 
went  up  to  find  her  grandfather.  She 
wished  to  conceal  everything  from  him, 
but  his  quick  eyes,  aided  by  the  letter 
which  Dudley  had  left,  were  not  to  be 


deceived ;  and  when  she  said  "  Good  morn- 
ing "  to  him,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
kissed  her  with  some  affection.  He 
thought  that  there  had  been  a  lovers'  quar- 
rel— that  and  nothing  more.  But  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  that  it  should  be  so 
soon. 

"lie's  gone  to  London,  Daf,"  he  ad- 
mitted, with  gentleness  in  every  tone. 
"Perhaps  you  know  why  he's  gone?  I 
won't  ask  you,  my  dear.  I'm  thinking 
how  very  glad  you'll  be  when  he  comes 
back." 

Daphne  fiung  herself  into  an  armchair 
— they  were  alone  in  the  librarj- — and 
gazed  into  the  empty  grate. 

"  He  won't  come  back,  daddy,"  she  said ; 
"  he'll  not  come  back  while  I  am  here." 

She  spoke  with  such  earnestness  and 
so  defiantly  that  her  grandfather,  who  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  lovers'  tiff,  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  regarded  her  very  critically. 

"Why,  what  is  it.  Daphne?  You'v© 
been  crying,  child  I  " 

She  tried  to  say  that  she  had  not;  but 
the  tears  came  to  her  e^es  again  when  she 
protested. 

"It's  nothing — nothing,  daddy.  He'll 
not  come  back,  and  it's  my  fault — ^and  1 
wish  I  had  never  entered  this  house  1  ^ 

The  bitter  truth  found  its  measure  of 
consolation  in  this  wild  confession. 
Daphne  had  determined  to  tell  her  grand- 
father nothing;  but  kindness,  attuned  to 
her  own  grief,  dragged  the  words  from 
her;  and  so  far  as  she  mi^ht  regarding 
Dudley's  honor,  she  told  him  muc^. 

"He  has  had  great  trouble,  daddy.  I 
was  unkind  and  frightened.  He  will  never 
forgive  me  I  That's  why  he's  gone  to  Lon- 
don. Of  course  he  won't  come  back;  I 
couldn't  expect  it." 

She  clung  to  him  in  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  and  he,  knowing  Daphne,  and  imder- 
standing,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  said : 

"  We  must  go  home,  little  Daf;  we  shall 
find  you  there." 

*  «  #  « 

They  left  the  house  by  the  afternoon 
train,  but  not  imtil  Daphne  had  spent  a 
full  hour  upon  the  contrite  letter  in  which 
she  confessed  to  Dudley  all  the  childish 
wrong  of  her  doubt  and  hesitation.  Such 
a  page  betrayed  the  unmeasured  truth  of 
a  young  girl's  love.  How  she  reproached 
herself;  with  what  promise  would  she  not 
atone!  She  offered  him  all — ^her  belief 
in  his  innocence,  her  willing  sympathy 
and  loving  care.  She  would  return  to 
him  whenever  he  might  command  her. 
Her  affection  was  unchanged,  unchanging. 
And  this  letter,  costing  her  so  much  of 
shame  and  tears,  she  left  with  those  who 
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promised  that  it  should  reach  the  master 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Hatton  would  return  tomorrow,  the 
servants  said.  They  laid  the  letter  upon 
the  library  table,  expecting  him  without 
delay.  It  had  gathered  dust  abundantly, 
and  many  weeks  were  nimibered,  before 
Daphne's  sweet  confession  came  to  Dud- 
ley's hand. 

XXII. 

Percy  Ellingham  was  away  to  the  north 
so  soon  as  the  grouse  season  began.  Tre- 
vor Webb  remembered  that  he  had  moun- 
tains to  climb,  and  set  out  about  the  busi- 
ness with  a  philosopher's  leisure.  Of  the 
three,  Romer  alone  idled  at  Sonning  when 
the  stifling  month  of  August  drew  to  its 
welcome  close. 

Old  Aunt  Mary  had  come  down  to  take 
charge  of  that  forlorn  establishment  and 
to  warn  all  and  sundry  against  the  perils 
of  damp  linen  and  the  treachery  of  misty 
nights.  From  day  to  day  little  Beryl 
wrote  to  Dudley,  and  wondered  that  he 
answered  her  so  curtly  or  did  not  answer 
her  at  all. 

To  the  house  itself  the  vaguest  news 
of  its  master's  movements  came.  Dudley 
was  in  Ix)ndon,  but  not  at  Park  Lane,  re- 
port said.  They  heard  of  his  financial 
triumphs;  the  papers  did  not  tire  of  his 
liame.  He  had  recovered  from  a  grave 
illness,  said  the' paragraphists,  and  was 
the  busiest  among  the  busy  of  Drapers' 
Gardens  and  its  purHeus.  The  tattlers  for 
society  papers  summed  his  fortunes  in  ca- 
balistic drawings,  or  showed  you  how  his 
linked  gold  would  girdle  the  earth.  Others 
attacked  him  fiercely  in  pamphlets  of  sur- 
passing bitterness.  The  radical  papers 
named  him  for  a  greedy  tyrant  and 
oppressor  of  men.  Even  his  friends  won- 
dered if  his  principles  had  not  changed. 
He  was  making  a  rare  fortune,  they  ad- 
mitted, but  were  the  means  to  be  justi- 
fied? The  pessimists  believed  that  the 
Great.  Southern  Hallway  would  be  the 
^ave  of  his  ambitions.  He  had  not  done 
with  that  trouble  yet. 

Beryl  used  to  ask  Komer  every  day  why 
Dudley  did  not  return  and  why  Daphne 
had  left  them;  but  the  answers  were  eva- 
sive, and  she  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

"  When  you  are  a  woman  you'll  know," 
Komer  used  to  say  patriarchally.  "  You 
should  never  ask  for  reasons  when  girls 
are  concerned.  A  game  of  patience  is 
nothing  to  them.  They  can  never  under- 
stand why  their  queen  should  not  take 
your  king.  I  always  liked  Daphne — but 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail 


of  her!  She  seemed  to  be  awfully  fond 
of  Uncle  Dudley,  and  just  when  I  was 
wondering  what  I  should  give  him  for  a 
wedding  present,  off  she  goes  1  It's  worse 
than  Koman  law.  Beryl.  You'll  know  all 
about  it  some  day  I  " 

Beryl  shook  her  head,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve that  she  would.  That  any  one  should 
run  away  from  Dudley  was  a  fact  beyond 
her  comprehension.  She  would  lie  for 
hours  on  the  lawn  by  the  old  weir  trying 
to  puzzle  it  all  out.  Sometimes  she 
thought  that  she  hated  Daphne.  And 
what  had  she  done  to  Dudley,  that  he  did 
not  answer  her  letters?  Beryl  remem- 
bered the  old  days  in  Cornwall,  and  won- 
dered if  they  would  ever  come  again. 

"  I  don't  want  to  understand  it,  Romer," 
she  said  pugnaciously;  "I  don't  want  to 
understand  anything!  He's  gone  away, 
and  he  hates  us  all,  and  we're  no  better — 
than  trees !  "  she  burst  out,  with  one  of  her 
splendid  similes.  "  And  it's  all  Daphne 
— you  know  it  is !  Oh,  if  I  could  hate  her, 
how  glad  I'd  be  I" 

She  could  not  hate  Daphne;  she  re- 
membered her  with  love.  Homer,  on  his 
part,  guessed  something  of  the  truth.  He 
imagined  Daphne  had  left  his  uncle  be- 
cause of  some  echo  of  Hermine's  death. 
He  would  have  done  much  to  help  the 
lonely  man,  had  chance  offered  him  the 
opportunity ;  but  it  delayed  to  come.  The 
idle  hours  at  Sonning  Court  began  to 
weary  him ;  and  when  he  heard  of  Dudley's 
activity  he  would  have  given  much  to  share 
it.  Shrewd  enough,  he  imagined  that  all 
this  smoke  of  gossip  could  not  be  without 
fire.  Dudley  was  treading  a  perilous  way. 
Romer  dreaded  a  fall,  though  he  knew  not 
by  what  catastrophe  it  would  be  brought 
about. 

He  was  never  more  pleased  in  his  life 
than  when,  on  coming  down  to  the  break- 
fast table  upon  the  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, he  found  a  letter  from  old  Pat 
Foxall  asking  him  to  go  to  Paris  without 
delay. 

"  For  your  uncle's  sake,"  old  Pat  con- 
cluded, "  lose  no  time.  There  is  that  go- 
ing on  here  which  may  save  or  ruin  him." 

Romer  took  the  .morning  train  to  Lon- 
don and.  was  in  Paris  before  midnight. 

He  had  looked  to  find  the  Irishman  at 
the  Gare  du  Nord  to  meet  him,  but  Foxall 
did  not  appear.  Romer  was  about  to  take 
a  cab  to  the  Ritz  Hotel,  when  a  burly 
Frenchman  stepped  into  the  vehicle  he^ 
had  engaged  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 
He  laughed  at  the  man's  impudence,  and 
began  to  wonder  if  it  were  worth  a  scene. 

"Je  ne  houge  pas — je  ne  houge  pas!^' 
cried  the  intruder  defiantly. 
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He  was  a  typical  Frenchman,  with  a 
heavy  gray  mustache,  a  wide  hrimmed 
felt  hat,  and  a  smart  coat  trimmed  with 
astrakhan.  Romer  was  minded  to  take 
him  by  the  collar  and  fling  him  to  the 
pavement;  but  he  remembered  the  Chau- 
vinistic partialities  of  the  French  police 
and  tried  to  keep  his  temper. 

"It's  my  cab,"  he  argued  doggedly, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  man  spoke 
French.  "For  two  pins  I'd  throw 
you " 

"  Into  the  gutter,  faith !  Come  in,  me 
bhoy — it's  no  time  to  be  treading  on  the 
tail  of  me  coat  I  " 

Homer  got  into  the  cab  without  a  word. 
He  had  common  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand that  Foxall  had  some  object  for 
this  amazing  humor.  Not  until  they  were 
rattling  over  the  pave  of  the  busy  streets 
by  the  station  did  he  confess  his  astonish- 
ment. 

"Pat,  by. all  that's  unholy!"  he  said, 
slapping  the  wild  Irishman  affectionately 
upon  tie  thigh.  "If  I  hadn't  been  a 
chump,  I'd  have  known.  What's  up  now, 
Pat  ?  Is  it  bailiffs  or  females  ?  You  look 
like  the  roaring  lion  of  SardisI  What 
does  it  mean,  old  chap  ?  " 

Patrick,  relieved  to  have  left  the  station 
behind  him,  took  off  his  hat  and  showed 
a  flowing  wig  of  iron  gray  curly  hair. 
His  manner  was  unusually  earnest;  but 
he  had  lost  none  of  his  spirits. 

"Molinard's  my  name,"  said  he,  "and 
Victor  was  I  christened  in  my  baptism. 
There's  a  great  deal  up,  my  lad — ^your 
uncle's  safety,  for  one  thing.  I'm  glad  to 
have  you  in  Paris,  Romer.  It's  no  coward 
I  am,  God  knows,  but  there  are  times  when 
a  man  counts  the  number  of  his  friends — 
and  this  night's  one  of  them!" 

He  took  a  cigar  case  from  his  pocket, 
and  when  both  were  smoking  he  began  to 
tell  a  quick  story. 

"Romer,"  he  said,  "ye'll  have  heard 
how  your  Aunt  Hermine  died  ?  " 

"  I  know  something  of  it,  Pat ;  not  much. 
She  was  found  dead  in  her  boudoir,  and 
they  said  it  was  heart  disease,  I  re- 
member." 

"  Aye,  they  said  more  than  that !  Trust 
your  friends  to  be  first  in  lying  about 
you!" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Pat ;  you  mean 
that  people  talked  about  my  uncle.  They 
said  he  was  unkind  to  her." 

"It's  gospel  truth — they  said  that  he 
killed  her." 

"I  wish  I  could  come  across  the  man 
who  said  it — he  wouldn't  be  in  voice  to- 
morrow, Pat ! " 

"  That's  a  luxury  you  won't  enjoy,  Mas- 


ter Battle  Axe!  Malice  speaks  with  a 
cloak  about  its  face,  let  me  tell  you.  You'd 
chase  a  shadow.  I've  been  at  work  night 
and  day  for  the  month  past  chasing  those 
same  shadows — but  now  I've  nailed  one 
to  the  wall  I  " 

Romer  apologized  for  laughing  at  old 
Pat. 

"Go  on,  Pat,"  he  said;  "I  won't  tell 
it  at  the  club.  I'm  sure  it's  no  joke  that 
brought  me  to  Paris  tonight,  any  way !  " 

"Indeed  and  'tis  not,  Romer.  'Twill 
need  something  more  than  an  Irishman's 
wild  talk  to  do  the  work  that's  to  be  done 
in  this  city  between  now  and  tomorrow 
night." 

He  was  silent  for  a  spell,  and  then  he 
asked  suddenly : 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Romer,  why 
your  uncle's  valet  left  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  did." 

"  And  you  didn't  know  that  your  Aunt 
Hermine  was  always  against  the  man,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  I  knew  she  never  liked  him." 

"Ah,  she  never  liked  him!  True  aa 
sin — she  couldn't  abide  him !  Dudley  told 
me  as  much  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  And 
yet—mark  this,  my  lad! — 'twas  Cour- 
voisier  that  came  first  to  your  uncle's 
help  on  the  night  Hermine  died." 

"Good  God,  Pat,  I  never  thought  of 
that!" 

"If  I  could  say  the  same,  'twouldn't 
be  so  many  sleepless  nights  I'd  know.  He 
was  the  first  down,  let  me  tell  you,  and 
the  quickest  to  the  doctor.  His  blarney 
carries  your  uncle  to  Cornwall  and  tries 
to  keep  him  there.  There's  another  mar- 
riage talked  of,  and  what  follows  f  Cour- 
voisier  gives  notice.  Shall  1  tell  you 
why?  Because,  as  God's  in  heaven,  I  be- 
lieve he  murdered  your  aunt !  " 

Romer  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
for  a  lad  of  his  age,  but  little  of  its 
tragedies.  This  unmeasured  accusation 
both  excited  and  unnerved  him.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  Patrick,  he 
thought,  must  have  imagined  half  of  it. 

"If  you  believe  that,  Pat,  why  don't 
you  charge  the  man  with  it?  You  owe 
it  to  Dudley.  You  should  arrest  him  at 
once." 

Old  Pat  smiled  at  his  simplicity. 

"  'Tis  an  innocent  kind  of  a  fox  ye^re 
altogether,  Romer.  What  would  be  the 
good  of  arresting  him  until  I  had  the 
proof  in  my  hand?  He'd  laugh  over  the 
damages  a  court  would  give  him.  I 
should  be  called  an  interfering  old  fool  for 
my  pains.  No,  111  just  wait  like  a  sane 
man.  Let  him  give  me  the  half  of  a 
chance,  and  I'll  have  him  in  prison  in 
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twenty  hours.  Fm  in  Paris  to  get  it; 
that's  what  brought  me  here." 

"  Then,  he's  in  Paris,  too? " 

"As  sure  as  the  Judgment!  He's  in 
Paris;  he  came  yesterday;  and  what  do 
you  think  it's  for,  now  ?  " 

"  Pm  no  good  at  riddles,  Pat." 

**  How  if  it  should  be  to  sell  jewels  t  " 

"  Jewels !     Whose  jewels  1 " 

"  The  Lady  Hermine's." 

"  Do  you  believe  he  stole  them,  then  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  not,  should  I  be  wearing  this 
hat  ?  'Tis  rubies  he  has  to  sell,  and,  mark 
you,  rubies  your  aunt  wore  on  the  night 
of  her  death.  Pm  sure  of  it,  as  far  as 
mortal  man  can  be  sure.  What's  more, 
m  buy  those  stones  tomorrow  night, 
Bomer." 

"You!"  > 

"  No  other.  Ah,  :^ung  gentleman^  'tis 
useful  sometimes  to  have  been  a  rolling 
stone  which  takes  a  glass  with  Moss — 
bad  cess  to  him !  If  there's  anything  they 
can  teach  me  about  the  selling  of  stolen 
jewels  in  Paris.  I'm  a  Dutchman  and  not 
born  in  honest  County  Cork!  Believe  it, 
I  know  every  blackguard  buyer  in  the 
wbole  shop;  there's  not  a  decent  fence  in 
Paris  that  I  havcnt  met  in  honorable 
ag^reement  one  of  these  days  or  the  other. 
'Tig  these  men  that  wrote  to  London  for 
me,  at  my  prompting,  telling  your  uncle's 
valet  that  if  any  friends  of  his  had  jewels 
to  sell,  one  Victor  Molinard  was  to  be 
trusted  and  would  tuy  them.  '  They  wrote 
through  one  of  Courvoisier's  pals.  Romer, 
I  paid  five  hundred  sovereigns  to  have 
tiiat  letter  written.  Tomorrow  night  I'll 
tell  you  if  it  was  worth  the  money.  'Twill 
be  when  Courvoisier  thinks  he's  dealing 
with  Victor  Molinard,  that  buys  stolen 
rubies  and  asks  no  questions.  I'd  ilve 
something  t(^lsee  his  face  when  he  finds  out 
that  this  same  gentleman  is  just  old  Pat 
Poxall,  God  bless  him !  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  meet  Coui*voisier 
face  to  face,  Pat  ? " 

"  'Tis  truth  that  I  am.  Tomorrow  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  Rue  Marbeau.  I'll 
carry  my  life  in  my  hand,  Romer;  but 
ni  go!  You'll  come  with  me,  boy.  'Tis 
no  ^Marchons '  they'll  sing  when  they  see 
you,  Romer!  St.  Patrick  be  praised  that 
yougot  my  letter!  " 

Bomer  said  nothing.  He  had  come  to 
reiize  how  his  journey  to  Paris  might 
save  his  uncle's  honor,  perhaps  his  life. 
This,  then,  had  been  Dudley's  trouble  in 
the  dark  months!  Romer  was  very  sorry 
for  his  uncle  that  night ;  he  regretted  that 
he  had  left  him  so  much  alone  in  the  by- 
gone  months.  The  excitement  of  today 
was  like  wine  to  him.     He  determined  al- 


ready that,  whatever  the  cost  might  be, 
he  would  trace  this  dark  mystery  to  its 
source. 

XXIII. 

Romer  spent  the  night  at  the  Ritz  Hotel, 
having  left  old  Pat  in  the  cab  at  the  door. 
He  did  not  see  the  Irishman  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  nor  again  until  they  met 
at  the  Cafe  Joncereau,  at  six  o'clock,  as 
had  been  agreed.  That  they  were  about 
to  embark  upon  a  highly  dangerous  under- 
taking was  plain  to  Romer  from  the  first. 
He  understood  Pat's  desire  to  remain  hid- 
den from  such  friends  as  he  numbered  in 
Paris. 

"  Courvoisier  is  lodging  in  the  Rue  Mar- 
beau,"  Pat  had  said.  "  I  shall  go  to  him 
as  Victor  Molinard,  tlie  receiver.  If  he 
discovers  who  I  am,  'tis  likely  1  must  run 
for  it.  But  I  speak  French  like  an  Irish- 
man," he  remarked  sapiently;  "and  1 
doubt  if  'tis  Courvoisier  that  will  deal 
with  me.  He  wasn't  on  your  uncle's 
yacht  when  she  was  in  the  Solent;  and 
he's  never  seen  me  but  twice  in  his  life. 
We'll  take  the  risk,  lad;  we'll  not  turn 
back,  for  Dudley's  sake.  I  know  that 
you'll  say  yes  to  that." 

The  question  was  supei-fluous.  Romer's 
impatience  would  have  worked  mis- 
chief had  not  Pat  controlled  it  All  that 
day  he  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  like  one  who  resented  the 
hours  between  him  and  a  night  of  pleasure. 
Six  o'clock  had  scarcely  struck  before  he 
.entered  the  Cafe  Joncei'eau  and  found 
Patrick  sipping  absinthe  at  a  marble  table. 
They  met  as  casual  acquaintances.  The 
peril  they  were  to  face  was  scarcely  named. 
In  the  cab  which  carried  them  to  the  Rue 
Marbeau,  Patrick  spoke  of  it  as  of  the 
commonest  adventure;  but  he  knew,  none 
the  less,  that  it  might  cost  him  his  life. 

"  Tis  simple  as  A  B  C,"  he  said,  while 
he  buttoned  his  coat  with  nervous  fingers, 
and  forgot,  in  his  excitement,  even  to 
smoke.  "  I  shall  go  to  the  house,  and 
whoever  sees  me  wiU  put  down  the  rubies. 
If  it's  Courvoisier,  the  trick's  done;  I 
shall  refuse  his  price,  and  leave.  If  it's 
not  Courvoisier,  I  shall  act  as  the  oppor- 
tunity serves.  You'll  stand  in  the  street 
like  a  watch  dog,  my  boy.  Don't  be  too 
far  away;  and  if  I  whistle,  come  in — with 
the  police,  if  you  think  best." 

Romer  could  see  the  gravity  of  it ;  and, 
little  as  he  liked  his  part,  he  feared  there 
was  no  other. 

"  It  would  give  the  show  away,  I  sup- 
pose," he  snid,  "if  I  came  in  witli  vou, 
Pat  ?  " 
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"There  wouldn't  be  a  rag  of  it  left, 
young  gentleman!  I  must  go  alone  this 
night.  I  must  go  for  my  friend's  sake. 
But  you  will  not  desert  me — faith,  you 
won't!  There's  no  man  in  Europe  I'd  so 
soon  have  with  me,  Romer ! " 

The  cab  stopped  with  a  jolt  at  the 
comer  of  the  Kue  Marbeau  almost  as  he 
spoke ;  and  without  any  further  word,  Pat- 
rick stepped  nimbly  to  the  pavement.  It 
was  almost  seven  o'clock  Uien;  the  first 
gloom  of  twilight  already  darkened  the 
shabby  street.  Romer  saw  that  it  was  one 
of  those  narrow  thoroughfares  with  im- 
mensely large  houses  which  border  upon 
the  Gare  du  ISTord.  Here  and  there  a  low 
brasserie  gathered  harvest  from  workmen 
returning  from  the  railway.  Of  the 
shops,  many  had  no  windows,  for  their 
owners  sold  carriages,  and  there  was  ga- 
rage  for  motor  cars. 

In  a  way,  the  Rue  Marbeau  had  a  char- 
acter of  its  own;  it  was  neither  a  slum 
nor  a  suburban  thoroughfare,  but  a  lofty, 
narrow  street,  alternately  speaking  of 
sufficiency  and  poverty.  Romer,  in  truth, 
could  I'*  im  nothing  from  it ;  nor  did  his 
anxious  impatience  permit  any  second  in- 
ference. He  was  telling  himself  all  the 
time  that  old  Pat  Foxall  risked  his  life 
for  a  friend's  sake. 

"I  wish  I  could  come  with  you,  Pat," 
he  repeated  for  the  tenth  time;  and  for 
the  tenth  time  Pat  would  not  hear  him. 

"It's  No.  7,"  he  said  nonchalantly. 
"Don't  let  anybody  see  you  loitering. 
Walk  as  if  you  had  business  here.  I  know 
you'll  stand  by  me,  Romer." 

He  squeezed  his  hand,  and  turned  away. 
Instinctively  Romer's  fingers  closed  upon 
the  good  pistol  in  the  pocket  of  his  light 
gray  coat.  He  did  not  move  until  Patrick 
had  disappeared  into  a  carriage  builder's 
shop  some  eight  doors  from  him ;  then,  at 
his  leisure,  he  walked  down  the  street. 

Let  us  follow  the  Irishman  while  he  en- 
ters that  open  shop,  and  asks,  as  had  been 
arranged  by  letter,  for  Paul  Dufayel.  By 
such  a  name,  he  believed,  had  Courvoisier, 
the  valet,  written  to  him  from  London. 

Ostensibly  a  carriage  builder's  shop, 
there  was  but  one  shabby  motor  car  in  the 
fJiow  room  upon  the  ground  floor;  and 
when  Patrick  entered  he  could  not  attract 
attention,  nor  did  he  see  any  bell.  M  dirty 
wooden  office  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop 
had  a  single  electric  lamp ;  but  there  were 
neither  books  nor  letters  upon  its  crazy 
desk.  Foxall  observed  a  loose  door  upon 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  office,  and  a 
flight  of  narrow,  tortuous  steps ;  and  when 
he  had  waited  a  little  while  and  no  one 
answered  his  knock,  he  climbed  the  stairs 


and  found  himself  upon  a  cramped  land- 
ing, to  which  the  daylight  came  through  a 
starred  skylight  of  frosted  glass. 

It  was  plain  to  him  by  this  time  that 
whoever  had  named  the  house  for  the  ren- 
dezvous did  not  live  there,  but  used  it  for 
his  own  security.  His  suspicion  of  Cour- 
voisier gained  conviction  while  he  stood. 
This  man,  who  had  written  to  him  in  the 
name  of  Paul  Dufayel,  would  not  deal 
openly,  then,  even  with  a  notorious  friend 
of  thieves.  Such  a  disinclination  was  of 
itself  a  proof  of  something  more  than  com- 
naon  guilt.  Even  the  lowest  of  the  crim- 
inals of  Paris  bartered  freely  vrith  Victor 
Molina rd,  the  receiver  of  their  dangerous 
spoil ;  but  Courvoisier  appointed  another's 
house  for  the  rendezvous;  he  came  under 
another's  name. 

All  this  passed  through  Patrick's  mrind 
like  a  flash  while  he  stood  upon  the  land- 
ing and  knocked  at  a  bare  wooden  door  to 
which  the  stairs  conducted  him.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  Courvoisier  face  to  face; 
but  in  this  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for 
when  the  door  opened  a  woman  answered 
him,  and  he  concluded  at  once  that  it  was 
the  same  woman  who  had  tried  to  black- 
mail Dudley  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley 
Square. 

Her  appearance,  her  manner,  her  voice, 
justified  that  conclusion.  The  same  black 
Spanish  mantilla  was  wrapped  about  her 
face;  she  wore  the  black  dress  of  which 
Dudley  had  spoken ;  her  French  was  excel- 
lent, without  flaw  or  accent. 

The  surprise  staggered  the  Irishman. 
He  had  not  schemed  for  this. 

"  M.  Molinard,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
curious  look  at  once  of  suspicion  and  of 
pleasure,  "  you  are  expecting  my  husband, 
Paul  Dufayel,  I  think?" 

Patrick  bowed  with  a  great  air  of  gal- 
lantry. He  twirled  his  fierce  mustache 
with  his  gloved  hand,  and  answered  vrith 
all  assurance: 

"  Madam,  the  expectation  was  less  than 
the  pleasure  of  this  surprise.  Your  hus- 
band will  be  very  late." 

Again  she  looked  at  him  with  a  quick, 
searching  glance  which  betrayed  the  wom- 
an's doubt. 

"  My  husband  will  not  come  at  all ;  he 
is  detained  in — ^Rome,"  she  said  bluntly, 
with  just  an  accent  upon  the  word.  "  Not 
that  it  matters  at  all.-  I  am  here  to  act  for 
him,  M.  Molinard." 

"He  is  very  good  to  me,  madam,  your 
husband.  It  will  be  a  protracted  business, 
I  hope." 

"  I  trust  not.  Pray  come  in.  We  can  be 
alone  here." 

She  entered  a  little  room  upon  the  first 
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floor  of  the  house,  and  closed  the  door. 
Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  masked 
men  came  stealthily  from  the  staircase 
above  and  waited,  as  if  for  some  signal 
which  the  woman  would  make  to  them. 
Patrick,  meanwhile,  was  quite  at  his  ease: 
He  knew  how  to  manage  a  woman  well 
enough. 

"  I  owe  something  to  the  antiquities  of 
Kome,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  fine  air  of 
the  schooled  gallant.  "  Your  husband  is 
a  great  traveler,  madam  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  monsieur — he  likes  new 
scenes." 

Foxall  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  When  a 
city  becomes  unhealthy,  for  instance  i  " 

It  was  such  a  signal  as  one  rogrue  might 
make  to  another — a  masonic  pass  to  a  good 
understanding  between  thieves;  She  did 
not  misunderstand  it,  and  she  laughed 
with  him.  Her  voice  was  unpleasant  and 
harsh.  Patrick  imagined  that  she  had 
known  much  trouble. 

**  If  you  like,  unhealthy — as  unhealthy 
as  this  poor  room,  M.  Molinard.  Come, 
won't  you  sit  down  i  " 

She  indicated  a  cane  chair  with  a  torn 
seat.  The  room  was  shabby  enough,  and 
its  one  window  gave  out  upon  a  bare  brick 
wall.  The  furniture  scarcely  suggested 
permanent  habitation.  The  table  was  lit- 
tered with  the  remains  of  a  hasty  meal.  A 
sofa  and  three  chairs  completed  the  orna- 
ment. When  Patrick  sat  down  he  could 
observe  the  woman  more  clearly.  He  had 
begun  to  ask  himself  already  where  he  had 
seen  her  before. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  the  room  could  not 
be  better.  I  go  into  many  like  it  in  Paris. 
Sometimes  I  carry  pretty  things  away.  In 
that  case  I  leave  pretty  things  behind  me. 
But  I  have  a  treacherous  memory.  I  can 
never  recollect  my  friend's  name  when  I 
have  left  his  house.  Pity  me  and  say  that 
I  am  foolish." 

The  woman  put  her  elbow  on  the  table 
and  almost  peered  into  his  face. 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  by  and  by,"  she 
said,  with  some  meaning.  "  You  are  fond 
of  pretty  things,  are  you  not,  monsieur  ? " 

"  Incurably  fond,  madam." 

"  And  you  have  your  preferences  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

"  They  would  be  for " 

"  Pretty  women,  madam,  nature's  jew- 
els!" 

"  Costly  treasures,  sir !  " 

"  Madam,  I  observe  that  you  know  the 
sex.  Why  should  we  complain?  We  do 
not  value  that  which  costs  us  nothing.  I 
blame  woman  for  her  sweet  reasonable- 
ness. Whatever  she  costs  us,  we  should 
pay  the  price." 


"In  ready  money,  did  you  say  ? " 

"In  ready  money — exactly  I  " 

"  For  the  treasures  she  has  garnered  ?  " 

"  For  the  gold  of  her  hair,  the  pearls  of 
her  teeth,  the  sapphire  of  her  eyes,  the 
rubies  of  her  lips.  I  am  very  fond  of 
rubies,  Mme.  Dufayel." 

She  laughed  softly.  The  masked  men, 
listening  at  the  door,  stooped  to  hear  every 
word.  When  Patrick  said  "  rubies  "  one 
nudged  the  other.  In  the  room,  the  two 
fenced  with  words  like  skilled  exponents  of 
the  subtlest  art. 

"  Being  very  fond  of  rubies,  you  buy 
thcra  sometimes,  M.  Molinard  ?  " 

"  Whenever  I  can  find  them,  madam." 

"  At  a  man's  price  ?  " 

"  When  a  man  is  vendor — ^yes." 

"  But  when  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  pay  folly  its  tribute." 

She  paused  a  minute,  and  then  she  asked 
suddenly : 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  this  place  to- 
night?" 

"  I  have  told  you — to  pay  folly  its  trib- 
ute." 

"  Ah,  then  you  look  for  rubies  in  this 
house?" 

"Pearls  are  found  in  deep  places, 
madam." 

"And  rubies?" 

"In  the  lace  about  your  throat, 
madam." 

The  shrewd  guess  startled  the  woman 
and  brought  her  hand  swiftly  to  her 
throat.  For  a  moment  she  appeared  almost 
to  cry  out;  but  she  mastered  herself,  and 
answered  with  studied  calm : 

"  There  are  no  rubies  there,  M.  Moli^ 
nard." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mme.  Courvoisier, 
there  is  a  whole  string  of  them  in  the  place 
I  have  indicated." 

She  stood  up  in  affright  when  he  named 
her  truly,  and  he,  giving  her  no  time  to 
spring  a  surprise  upon  him,  stood  also  and 
spoke  with  great  rapidity,  but  still  in 
French. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  we  know  each  other. 
I  perceived  that  five  minutes  ago.  You 
recognized  me  when  I  entered.  I  named 
you  when  you  put  your  hand  to  your 
throat.  You  are  the  Frenchwoman,  Geor- 
gette de  la  Mousse,  who  left  Vienna  in 
some  haste  three — let  me  see — three  years 
ago,  under  suspicion  in  the  affair  of  the 
Chevalier  Zizka.  Twelve  months^  later — 
but  why  should  we  call  up  the  past  ?  We 
must  be  friends ;  it  would  be  absurd  if  we 
were  anything  else." 

He  spoke  like  a  man  who  stakes  all  upon 
a  single  throw,  in  quick,  brief  periods,  each 
of  which  had  its  purpose.    From  the  first 
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it  bad  been  apparent  that  this  woman 
I)oiietrated  his  disguise.  She  must  hare 
M  en  him  in  London,  perhaps  in  Charles 
Street*  His  French  betrayed  him,  gcxjd  as 
it  was.  She  had  come  to  Paris  upon  a  two- 
fold mission,  he  concluded — to  »ell  the  jew- 
els, if  Molinard  were  what  he  pretended  to 
be;  or  to  identify  him,  if  he  were  a  spy 
upon  her.  Foxall  Ruessed  that  ishe  had 
men  with  her  in  the  house.  He  understood 
that  the  situation  was  greatly  dangerous. 
Her  very  ardor  of  contradiction  betrayed 
lier.  She  breathed  heavily,  turncxi  upon 
him  fiercely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  was  her  angry 
protest.  "  I  have  never  been  in  Vienna  in 
my  life — I  know  nothing  of  the  Chevalier 
Zizka!" 

"And  yet  you  have  his  name  to  perfec- 
tion! Oh,  I  compliment  you.  The  Hun- 
garian accent  is  charming.  Don't  imagine 
that  you  will  frighten  me!  Your  friends 
are  outside — yes,  I  have  observed  that. 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  I  also  have 
friends  outside  ? " 

He  raised  his  voice  with  a  deliberate 
purpose,  for  he  quite  understood  that 
others  were  listening.  The  men  upon  the 
landing,  hearing  every  word  that  was  spo- 
ken, looked  at  one  another  for  an  instant 
and  then  made  some  signal  to  the.  shop 
below.  Upon  this  a  lad  ran  out  into  the 
street  and  began  to  draw  down  the  iron 
shutter  which  closed  the  garage  in.  Mme. 
Courvoisier's  design  was  to  discover  if  the 
police  had  come  with  the  Irishman. 

"  Your  friends  need  not  suffer  any 
anxieties,"  she  said,  with  a  hard  laugh, 
whilo.  the  hand  at  her  throat  closed  about 
the  stolen  jewels.  "  You  were  very  foolish 
to  interfere,  Mr.  Foxall.  What  did  you 
hope  to  gain  ?  Did  you  think  that  I  should 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  recognize  you  ?  You 
can  prove  nothing  against  me — nothing, 
nothing ! " 

She  turned  upon  him  defiantly,  like  one 
who  thought  that  the  mere  denial  would 
settle  it.  Patrick  was  quite  aware  what  her 
vehemence  implied.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  he  had  brought  an  angry  woman 
to  bay.  He  believed  that  it  was  a  game  in 
which  he  had  few  rivals. 

**  It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  proof, 
madam,  when  you  compel  me.  I  trust  it 
will  not  come  to  that.  There  are  other 
ways.  One  of  them  is  a  safe  way.  I  point 
that  out  first.  It  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  I  were  compelled  to  go  to  your 
husband  and  to  say  that  Georgette  de  la 
Mousse " 

She  stifled  a  cry,  and'  took  one  step  to- 
wards the  door.  The  threat  frightened  her 
as  nothing  else  in  their  interview.    It  was 


plain  to  Foxall  that  Counrolsier  knew 
nothing  of  his  wife's  story. 

"  Come,"  he  said  quickly,  "  be  reason- 
able. 1  say  there  is  an  alternative.  Why 
should  we  not  act  together?  You  lose 
nothing,  and  may  gain  much.  I  shall  go  to 
England  and  forget  that  we  have  met.  Be- 
ing wise,  you  will  remain  in  Paris,  or  any 
city  which  is  not  unhealthy.  London  is 
not  safe.  There  are  inquisitive  people 
there  who  will  ask  where  you  got  those 
jewels.  If  I  tell  them  that  they  were 
stolen  by  my  friend's  valet " 

She  cut  him  short  with  an  oath  of  de- 
fiance. Her  natural  prudence  did  not 
withstand  his  knowledge  of  her  true  name 
and  history.  At  whatever  cost,  she  argued, 
this  man  must  not  leave  the  Rue  Marbeau 
alive.  The  hour  for  compromise  was 
passed.  She  flung  the  door  open  and  sum- 
moned her  friends. 

"  You  shall  tell  nothing,  monsieur!  " 

Foxall  stood  quite  still,  believing  that  he 
had  lost  the  throw.  He  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age, but  the  danger  might  have  appalled 
the  bravest.  There,  in  that  lonely  house, 
whence  no  cry  could  go  out,  face  to  face 
with  the  thieves  of  Paris,  his  life  did  not 
seem  worth  a  moment's  purchase.  But  he 
would  sell  it  dearly  none  the  less.  His  back 
was  to  the  wall.  The  fighting  instincts  of 
ten  generations  of  Irishmen  fired  his  blood 
and  nerved  his  hand. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  shall  tell  much,"  he 
said,  with  ironical  calmness.  "  Pray  let 
these  gentlemen  come  in.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  them." 

She  cowered  back,  for  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  the  revolver  in  his  hand.  The 
door  was  now  wide  open,  and  a  man  sprang 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  corridor;  ani 
lifting  the  iron  bar,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
defiant  figure.  Patrick  leaped  aside  light- 
ly, and  hurled  a  chair  at  the  man's  legs. 
He  would  not  shoot  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
the  ruse  served  him  more  cleverly,  for  the 
man  fell  headlong,  and  lay  stunned  and 
bruised  by  his  own  impetuosity. 

"  One  of  you !  "  roared  Patrick,  as  lie 
stepped  over  the  prone  figure ;  and  pushing 
the  woman  aside,  made  boldly  for  the  stair- 
case. He  had  looked  to  find  others  at  the 
door;  Lnd  he  found  them,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  his  guess.  For  a  masked  man  lay 
huddled  upon  the  floor,  and  above  him 
stood  Romer  Hatton,  no  more  concerned 
than  a^boxer  at  an  academy. 

"  Are  you  safe,  Pat?  Are  you  safe,  old 
man  ?  Then  down  you  come !  The  whole 
place  is  full  of  them ! "  he  shouted  in  a 
whirlwind  of  excitement. 

Patrick  followed  him  blindly  down  |he 
broken  staircase.     He  saw  that  the  iron 
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shutters  of  the  shop  were  lowered,   and 
that  men  guarded  the  outer  door. 

XXIV. 

KoMER  had  obeyed  Patrick  very  faith- 
fully in  his  injunction  not  to  be  seen  loi- 
tering in  the  street.  For  some  minutes 
he  did  not  enter  the  Rue  Marbeau  at  all, 
but  strolled  through  neighboring  thor- 
oughfares, here  noting  a  busy  cafe,  there 
watching  some  odd  scene  typical  of  Pa- 
risian life.  In  the  porch  of  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  a  flower  girl  stopped 
him  and  offered  her  roses.  The  piquant 
foreign  face  appealed  to  an  English  senti- 
ment ;  he  bought  a  single  white  rose  of  her 
and  gaye  her  a  couple  of  francs.  It  was 
amusing  to  talk  bad  French  to  such  a  pret- 
ty creature;  and  he  had  become  quite  elo- 
quent when  he  recollected  old  Pat,  and  left 
her  abruptly. 

Like  some  sentinel  guilty  of  sleep,  he  re- 
membered Pat's  necessity  and  hurried  to 
the  rendezvous.  When  he  regained  the 
Rue  Marbeau  he  found  that  melancholy 
street  at  the  nadir  of  its  gloom.  The  shops 
were  closed  by  this  time;  a  drizzle  of  rain 
sent  the  workmen  from  the  marble  tables 
to  the  shelter  of  the  cafes.  No.  T,  the  house 
which  Foxall  had  entered,  did  not  show  a 
single  light  at  its  windows ;  nor  was  there 
any  tenant  of  its  shabby  garage.  Romer 
passed  it  twice,  and  fell  to  wondering  what 
was  happening  to  Patrick.  He  blamed 
himself  a  little  that  he  had  not  insisted 
upon  going  up.  An  Englishman's  goodly 
instinct  for  the  pleasantries  of  a  brawl 
caused  him  some  self  reproach.  If  Patrick 
had  made  some  excuse,  they  might  have 
^one  up  together  and  none  of  the  fun 
would  have  been  lost.  lie  blamed  the 
Irishman  for  his  selfish  instincts. 

In  truth,  he  fretted  at  the  role,  an  ig- 
nominious role,  which  his  friend  compelled 
him  to  play,  and  was  almost  tempted  to 
return  and  buy  another  rose  of  the  pretty 
flower  girl.  The  number  of  times  he 
crossed  the  end  of  the  Rue  Marbeau,  or 
measured  its  length,  or  looked  up  at  the 
unlighted  house,  deducted  from  the  scone 
of  his  general  calculations,  would  have 
made  a  pretty  series  for  an  examination 
paper,  he  thought. 

There  were  intervals  when  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  missed  Patrick 
and  had  better  go  back  to  the  Ritz  Hotel ; 
there  were  other  resolutions  which 
prompted  him  to  enter  the  house  and  learn 
the  truth.  The  difficulty  was  a  nice  one, 
and  he  was  in  all  the  throes  of  it  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  changed  the  cur- 


rent of  his  thoughts  instantly,  and  brought 
his  mind  to  its  best  activity.  For  what 
should  happen  but  that,  as  he  was  standing 
in  the  shadows  of  a  doorway,  almost  oppo- 
site the  unlighted  house,  he  beheld  a  man 
come  out  of  No.  7  and,  begin  to  draw  down 
the  iron  shutters  of  the  shop  I  Not  only 
this,  but  when  the  shutter  had  fallen  with 
a  loud  clang,  and  only  the  wicket  remained 
open,  the  man  looked  steathily  up  and 
down  the  street,  and,  as  if  to  make  more 
certain,  crossed  the  road  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  neighboring  brasserie. 

It  was  a  natural  proceeding,  to  be  passed 
by  without  remark  at  any  other  time; 
but  Romer,  slow  to  act  upon  his  ideas  in 
the  common  affaii*s  of  life,  jumped  in- 
stantly this  night  to  a  conclusion;  and 
without  a  second  thought,  or  any  ques- 
tion of  his  own  safety,  he  slipped  across 
the  road  and  entered  the  shop  by  the  open 
wicket.  Scarcely  was  he  inside  when  the 
man  returned,  and,  again  looking  up  and 
down  the  street,  entered  the  shop  at  last 
and  closed  the  aperture  behind  him. 

The  two  now  stood  so  close  together  in 
the  gloom  of  the  half  lighted  show  room 
that  Romer  could  almost  feel  the  man's 
breath  upon  his  cheek;  but  he  neither 
moved  nor  breathed.  The  man  passed  on, 
and,  opening  a  wooden  door  upon  his  left 
hand,  disappeared  from  the  place. 

It  was  a  fine  moment  a  moment  when 
hesitation  might  have  undone  all;  when 
one  false  step,  one  slip  or  stumble,  might 
have  brought  out  the  gang  who  plainly 
were  harbored  in  the  dismal  house.  Romer 
could  hear  the  v  )ices  of  men  in  some  room 
below.  The  walls  about  him  were  but  lath 
and  plaster  which  would  betray  the  slight- 
est sound.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been 
called  upon  so  to  exercise  his  judgment  or 
to  scheme  for  a  friend's  safety. 

How  should  he  act.  what  course  pursue  ? 
•  Should  he  rest  there  in  the  shadows  of  the 
shop,  or,  braving  another  step,  seek  Ihe 
rooms  above  where  Patrick,  it  might  be, 
was  in  danger  of  his  life?  Without  a 
doubt  upon  it,  he  took  the  bolder  course, 
and,  crossing  the  flags,  mounted  the  wind- 
ing stair  by  the  little  ofiSce. 

It  was  almost  dark  here,  for  a  poor  lamp 
cast  but  feeble  rays  upwards ;  and  when  he 
gained  the  stairs  head,  he  stood  in  black 
darkness.  There  were  men  in  this  place, 
too;  Romer  could  hear  their  mutterings 
and  whispers.  If  they  were  unconscious 
of  his  presence,  he  set  it  down  to  the  occu- 
pation which  engrossed  them;  for  they 
were  listening  intently  to  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  woman  who  cried,  "You  shall  tell 
nothing,  monsieur!  " 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THEY  had  grown  up  on  the  hill  to- 
*  gether,  Jacqueline  and  the  three 
boys.  Their  stout  little  legs  could  be  seen 
stumping  through  the  grass  during  the 
daylight  hours,  and  their  chirpy  voices 
might  be  heard  shouting  through  the  per- 
fumed dusk.  Jacqueline  was  as  good  a 
boy  as  the  real  ones.  Her  overalls  were 
of  the  same  pattern,  her  shoes  of  the  same 
stiflfness  and  the  same  scuffiness  at  the  toes. 
The  only  diflference  was  that  her  overalls 
bulged  a  bit  where  her  short  skirts  were 
stuffed  into  them,  and  from  beneath  her 
golf  cap  tumbled  a  nest  of  yellow  curls. 

One  of  the  boys  was  Jacqueline's 
brotlier;  the  other  two  were  her  "into- 
mate"  friends,  and  there  was  not  two 
years*  difference  between  the  four  of  them. 
From  the  time  they  could  toddle  to  the 
sand  heap,  the  four  had  been  inseparable, 
and  so  Eden-like  was  it  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  the  boys  that  Jacqueline  was 
not  one  of  them,  in  body  as  in  spirit.  On 
that  hill  no  one  e  /er  said  "  only  a  girl." 

Perhaps  the  perfect  equality  of  it  all  was 
due  to  Jacqueline's  own  prowess.  No  one 
could  have  been  braver  than  she  at  han- 
dling green  potato  bugs  or  horned  toads. 
Her  scratched  little  brown  fists  closed 
quite  as  readily  over  a  caterpillar,  and 
caught  a  gleaming  lizard  by  the  tail  with 
just  as  much  alacrity,  as  those  of  the  other 
three.  Jack  never  flinched  at  bisecting  a 
worm,  and  when  she  ran  a  splinter  half 
way  through  her  foot  she  stood  it  like  a 
Spartan,  though  she  paled  under  the  tan. 
After  such  heroism,  what  boy  could  fail 
to  respect  her  as  a  man  and  brother  ? 

Jack's  prowess,  too,  was  more  than 
moral.  She  did  everything  the  boys  did, 
and  generally  contrived  to  do  it  a  little 
better  than  they.  Most  of  the  puries,  the 
comps,  the  crystals,  the  agates,  and  the 
prized  china  taws  belonged  to  her,  because 
her  eye  was  so  true  and  her  aim  so  imer- 
ring.  She  could  fly  a  kite  as  well  as  the 
other  three,  and  some  subtle  discrimina- 
tion seemed  to  tell  her  precisely  how  long 
to  make  the  tails  of  her  kites  and  just 
where  to  slip  on  the  belly  bands.  Her 
tops  were  wound  and  placed  to  a  nicety, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  fem- 
inine frailty  of  throwing  balls  in  a  way  to 


excite  derision.  Jack's  curves  made  her 
a  desirable  pitcher,  and  her  long,  thin, 
quick  legs  made  her  invaluable  in  the 
running  games  to  which  they  were  all  de- 
voted. 

She  could  whiz  down  the  steep  8loi>e8  of 
the  hill  on  her  sled;  and  on  misty  morn- 
ings she  was  always  the  first  to  slide  down 
the  enormous  pile  of  Hubbard  squashes  in 
the  back  yard,  from  the  little  green  one 
at  the  top  to  the  big,  lumpy,  golden  spheres 
at  the  bottom.  She  never  shrank  from 
the  touch  of  the  slimy,  cold  rinds  against 
her  bare  legs — for  sliding  down  the  squash 
pile  was  the  first  item  in  the  program  of 
the  day,  and  the  overalls  were  not  donned 
until  after  breakfast.  Decidedly,  Jacque- 
line bade  fair  to  be  a  man's  woman. 

She  was  her  father's  joy.  **  I'll  tell  you, 
my  dear,"  he  said  one  morning,  as  he 
watched  her  go  bumpety  bump  down  the 
squash  pile,  "Jack's  a  better  boy  than 
the  others.  I  want  her  to  ride  and  row 
and  fish  and  swim.  There'll  be  no  head- 
aches and  backaches  for  her,  when  she's  a 
woman." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
her  when  she  is  a  woman?"  asked  the 
mother  of  Jacqueline,  with  an  odd  little 
smile.    "Marry  her  off?" 

"Therell  be  no  man  good  enough  for 
Jack,"  her  father  said  with  warmth.  "  I 
tell  you  I'd  rake  him  fore  and  aft — any 
man  who  dared  to  ask  for  her  I " 

"Well,  it  would  be  a  brave  man  who 
would,  if  you  rear  her  as  you're  plan- 
ning. He'd  be  too  brave  to  mind  your 
fire." 

"  Stuff!  I  don't  care,  anyhow.  I  want 
the  girl  to  have  a  good,  sturdy  foundation." 

"  And  the  parting  of  the  ways?  " 

"There'll  be  none.  Jack  will  always 
be  the  same." 

The  wife  went  on.  "  I'm  glad  we  had 
this  talk.  I  fancied  you  wanted  her  to 
learn  to  dance  and  sing  and  all  that  some 
day." 

"Well,  of  course  I  do;  but  there's  no 
hurry  about  all  that." 

"Oh,  I  see.  You  intend  to  graft  the 
young  lady  shoot  on  the  tomboy." 

And  at  that  moment  Jack  opportunely 
terminated  the  conversation  by  bouncing 
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SOME   SUBTLE    DISCRIMINATION    SKEMKU  TO   TKLL  JACK    PRhXMSELY    HOW    I/)NC.   TO   MAKE  THE   TAII^ 

OF   HER   KITES. 

into  the  room  and  swarming  up  one  of  her  a  decrepit  old  horse,  and  days  of  turn 

father's  legs.  on  parallel  bars.     Jack  was  equal  to  it 

There  came  days  of  banljack  riding  on  as  nsnal.   The  boys  took  her  for  grant 
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tho  parent!*  looked  on  smiling,  and  said: 
**  Jack  has  never  s*hed  a  tear  in  her  life." 

Jack  was  ten,  and  the  boys  ranged  from 
nine  to  eleven,  when  there  came  another 
day.  For  mere  love  of  exercise,  she  had 
flimbed  the  oak  tree,  and  had  flun^  herself 
and  the  swing"  from  one  of  the  highest 
limbs,  enjoying  the  exquisite  thud  when 
the  rope  swung  taut  at  the  end  of  the 
curve  and  her  lithe  little  body  braced 
itself  for  the  backward  swing. 

Underneath  the  trees  the  boys  were  con- 
cocting a  scheme. 

"  Come  on.  Jack  I  "  -  yelled  Stanley. 
"  We're  going  to  shoot  squirrels !  " 

She  jumped  from  a'  perilous  looking 
p<?rch,  and  settled  her  cap  firmly  over  her 
curls. 

"  All  right,"  she  said.    "  Come  along!  " 

"  But  there's  only  three  guns,"  said 
Stanley.  "  It's  no  fun  unless  we  each  have 
one." 

"  That's  all  right,"  Jack  replied.  "  I'll 
ask  mother,  for  Al's  old  one.  lie's  let  me 
use  it  here  in  the  yard.  He  won't  care. 
Wait  a  minute!  " 

She  dashed  around  to  the  back  door  of 
the  big  house,  only  stopping  to  pull  up  a 
stocking,  and  the  boys  sat  down  in  the 
shade  on  the  stone  steps  to  wait.  But  Jack 
did  not  come  back  for  a  long  time. 

Her  mother  waa  in  the  morning  room 
when  the  child  burst  into  the  room,  and 
she  smiled  at  the  rumpled  hair,  the  brown 
face,  and  the  bear-like  hug  to  which  she 
was  somewhat  hurriedly  but  aflfection- 
ately  treated.  Kind  neighbors  had  often 
told  her  that  Jacqueline  was  growing  a 
perfect  tomboy,  but  Mrs.  Mason  was  not 
the  woman  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 
She  was  a  mother  without  a  pedestal. 

"  Mudder,"  said  Jack,  falling  into  the 
childish  corruption  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren indulged,  "we're  going  'quirrel 
shooting,  and  I'm  going  to  take  Al's  gun 
— the  one  he  let  me  have  to  practise  with. 
It's  the  old  one,  and  I  won't  hurt  it,  and 
we  want  some  lunch,  and  we'll  be  back 
before  dinner." 

The  speaker  was  already  half  way  up 
the  stairs  when  her  mother  called  her  laack. 

**  Don't  take  the  gun,  dear,"  she  said 
gently.     "  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

Jacqueline  came  stumping  down  stairs 
noisily,  her  eyes  wide  o\}eu  with  surprise. 
Al  had  never  refused  her  anything. 
Could  he  have  said  she  could  not  take  his 
tf un  i  Very  well,  she  would  ask  her  father 
to  buy  her  one  that  ver>'  night.  Such  dis- 
crimination in  families  was  imfair,  not 
to  say  disgu*^ting. 

"  Sit  down.  Jack  dear,"  said  her  mother 
t«'iiderlv.     "  I  must   tell   you   something:." 


Jacqueline's  eyes  grew  rounder  and 
larger.  That  was  the  way  her  •^foether^ii 
voice  sounded  when  she  broke  her  arm  in 
the  trapeze,  and  her  mother  toW  her  to  be 
a  brave  girl  and  not  cry  whil^  it  was  be- 
ing set.  Cryf  Not  much.  Jacqueline 
wasn't  the  crying  kind. 

The    mother    slipped    an    arm   around  ■ 
Jacqueline  and  dropped  a  kiss  on  the  golf 
cap. 

"  Hurry  up,  mudder,"  said  Jacqueline. 
She  hated  to  be  rude,  but  the  boys  didn  t 
like  waiting. 

"  My  dear  little  daughter,"  came  the 
even  tones,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  go  squir- 
rel shooting." 

*'  But,  mudder,  why  ?  The  boys  are  wait- 
ing for  me  now'.     We're  all  going." 

**  Yes,  I  know,  dear.  But  you  haven't 
any  gun.  The  boys  have  their  own." 
The  weman  did  not  relish  the  task  before 
her.     Jacqueline  was  unconcerned. 

"  But,  mudder,  Al  lets  me  have  his  old 
one.  He  said  I  could  have  it.  He  lets 
me  shoot  at  the  srfWine  can  with  it  all 
the  time.  He  said  he'd  give  it  to  the  one 
who  hit  it  the  most,  and  I  won.  But  of 
course  he  hasn't  given  it  to  me  yet," 

''  Yes,  dear,  but  shooting  in  the  back 
yard  and  going  shooting  over  the  hills 
are  two  different  things.  There  are  fences 
to  climb,  and  the  boys  are  careless  and 
might  shoot  you," 

"  Well,  I'll  just  tell  'em  then  that  you 
won't  let  us  go;"  and  Jacqueline  began 
to  slide  off  the  couch. 

"  But  that  isn't  it,  dear,"  continued  the 
mother,  her  task  growing  harder  as  she 
went  on.  "  The  boys  may  go,  but  I  can- 
not let  you," 

"  But,  mudder,  why  ?  I  shoot  bettCT  than 
Stanley  and  as  well  as  Bob,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  use  the  squirrel  tails  in  the  tool- 
house." 

"  Jacqueline  dear,  please  try  to  under-, 
stand.  It  isn't  that  you  don't  shoot  as  well, 
or  that  you  would  not  be  careful  yourself, 
but  you  don't  understand  yet,  dear.  If 
Stanley  or  Bob  were  to  have  an  arm  shot 
off,  or  an  eye  gouged  out,  or  something 
like  that,  it  would  be  terrible,  but  they 
would  still  be  boys,  and  even  a  one  armed 
man,  or  a  man  with  his  face  disfigured, 
may  get  on  very  well  in  the  world.  You 
can  teach  some  other  part  of  him  and 
make  it  up.  But,  Jack  dear,  if  you  were 
to  have  an  arm  shot  off,  or  have  anything 
happen  to  your  little  brown  face,  you 
would  be  disfigured  for  life,  and  your  hap- 
piness as  a  woman  would  be  utterly 
ruined.  It  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
One  armtnl  young  ladies  can't  wear  short 
slr(»ved  dresses,  and  don't  look  pretty  in 
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/    .     ,  and   I   couldn't  ko  out  and  he  could !  " 

*   /       ,.  mused  Jacqueline'  aloud,  as  she  gave  an 

rsDERNEATH   THE   TREES   THE   BOYS   WERE  CON-  impatient  little  twitch  to  the  copper  toed 

cocTiNG  A  SCHEME.  boots,    in    her    mind's    eye    seeing    them 

caught   in   an   incumbering   white   skirt. 

a  ballroom.    We  can't  afford  to  take  any  The  tears  that  did  not  flow  for  the  broken 

chances."  arm    came   now.     She   slipped    from   the 

Jacqueline  was  looking  out  at  the  grass  couch  and  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's 

covered   hillside   between    the  tree??.    She  lap. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Miss  Morrison's!  right  with  Jacqueline/'  said   the  mother 

I'm  going  to  Yale  with  Stanley,  and  then  as  she  told   her  hushand   the  story  that 

we're  going  to  herd  cattle !  "  night. 

**  But  girls  can't  go  to  Yale,  dear.    Oh,  "  At  any  rate,  it's  too  late  to  change/'  he 

Jacqueline,  mother's  so  sorry!    But  it's  replied. 

the  way  of  the  world,  dear,  and  mother  ex-  The  boyS  had  come  in  hot  and  dusty, 

pects  you  to  be  brave.     WeVe  let  you  be  and  laden  with  the  treasure  trove  of  the 

as  long  as  we  could,  dear."  woods.     The   neighbor   lads    were    asked 

Jacqueline    stood    up,    a    pathetically  to  stay  for  tea.  There  was  much  splashing 

drooping  little  figure  in  her  worn  overalls,  up  stairs,  and  Jacqueline,  for  a  wonder, 

"1     won't     keep     the     boys     waiting,  came  down  in  a  skirt, 

mother,"  she  said  with  dignity.  "  Gee  whiz.  Jack !  "  said  Stanley.  "  You 

The  next  moment  the  mother  heard  her  missed  it  not  coming  with  us  today.   But 

voice  ring  out  steadily :  we're  going    again    tomorrow,    ain't   we, 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,  boys !    I  have  to  boys  ?     You    can    come    then.     We    had 

stay  in."  some  dandy  shots." 

Three    whistling    figures    crossed    the  The    father    and    mother    glanced    at 

road  in  single  file,  guns  over  shoulders.  Jacqueline.     There  were  faint  lines  at  the 

Jacqueline  did  not  come  into   the  room  corners  of  a  patient  little  mouth,  but  she 

again,  and  her  mother  left  her  to  fight  did  not  speak. 

it  out,  face  downward  on  the  hay  in  the  Stanley    looked    up   just   then.    "  Say, 

bam  loft.  Jack,    you're    getting    to    look    just    like 

"I'm  not  at  all   sure  that  we've  done  mother.     Ain't  she,  boys?" 


PANAMA. 

The  hand  clasp  of  two  continents,  I  hold 

Two  oceans  separate. 
Through  me  the  marriage  of  the  seas 
Is  renSered  noU — thej  beat  npon  my  shores 
Like  cag^  amorons  lions  whom  bnt  a  wall  divides. 
And  roar  their  ancient  bootless  rage 

Unto  the  heedless  wind. 
Fve  waUfhed  the  all  transforming  ceBturies  pass. 

And  mocked  their  mandate,  **  Change  !** 
Though  bowed  my  neck  nnto  the  tread  oi  man, 
His  brain  and  hand  in  vain  have  sonc^t  a  way 
For  ships — yet  from  the  masthead,  lo,  the  saa ! 
Which  he  to  gain  a  thousand  leagoee  most  sail. 
Stoat  Ck>rtez  trod  my  soil,  and  dreaned  that  Spain 
Might  pierce  my  h^art ;  Saint-Simon  paced 
The  path  by  which  the  oceans  should  commingle  ; 
And  he,  De  Lesseps,  whom  his  countryman 
Inspired,  came  bearing  others'  gold,  and  wrecked 

His  honor  and  a  thousand  homes. 
The  dreams  of  man,  they  say,  are  but  the  facts 
Of  unborn  morrows  ;  but  from  me  man  learns 
That  to  his  science  nature  sets  a  bound 

And  stamps  some  dreams  impossible. 
Scarred  deep  by  fruitless  toil,  and  yet  intact, 
I  am  the  bar  which  God  laid  down  to  mark 
The  oceans'  separation  and  the  end 
Of  human  exaltation  ;  I  am  the  sphinx 
Whose  riddle  is  unsolvable ;  I  suffer  all 

To  come,  and  bear  their  feeble  blows 
In  mocking  silence.     And  when  age  shall  wipe 
Dominion  from  the  northern  land,  I  still 
Shall  hold  my  trust  intact,  the'  graven  on  roy  breast 
The  petty  record  of  a  further  failure. 
God  placed  me  h^re,  to  join  and  separate. 
And  here,  deep  rooted  in  the  watery  waste, 
I  harken  only  His  command  to  part 

And  l«t  th'  impassioned  seas  unite. 

William  Wallace  Whiteloek. 
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THE    ART    OF    MOSAIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.    THOMAS. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  INTERESTING  OF  ALL  THE 
DECORATIVE  ARTS-ITS  ANCIENT  ORIGIN,  ITS  GOLDEN  AGE  IN 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  AND  ITS  MODERN  REVIVAL  FOR  THE  BEAUTI- 
FICATION  OF  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,   AND   DWELLINGS. 

npHE  art  of  the  worker  in  mosaic  is  one  medieval    Italy.     An    abundant    field    is 

*       that  has  a  long  and  interesting  his-  open,  nowadays,  to  anything  that  contrib- 

tory  and  high  technical  value.     After  a  utes  to  "  the  house  beautiful  '^  and  the 

period  of  comparative  neglect,  it  has  been  impressive  public  building;  and  there  is 

restored  in  our  own  times  to  a  place  of  no  finer  and  nobler  method  of  structural 

honor  among   the   arts,   and  today   it   is  enrichment  than  mosaic, 

studied  and  appreciated  as  it  has  not  been  The  art  may  be  defined  as  that  of  join- 

sinee  the  golden  age  of  the  craftsmen  of  ine:    pieces    of  colored   marble,    glass,   or 
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other  materials  in  ornamental  or  picto- 
rial design,  ranging  from  simple  arrange- 
ments of  lines  to  the  most  elaborate  fig- 
ures, and  to  the  full  extent  of  polychro- 
matic effects.  The  word  itself,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  explain,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Mosaic  dispensation  or  with  the 
great  Hebrew  lawgiver  in  any  way.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Muses,  the  presiding  di- 
vinities of  the  arts;  and  in  old  writings  it 
sometimes  appears  as  "  musaic."  For  in- 
stance, Joshua  Sylvester,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  speaks  of  a  basin — 

Made  of  Mnsaick  work  with  quaint  device. 

The  art  is  older  than  authentic  history. 
In  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  the  excavators 
have  found  ivory  carvings  beautifully 
decorated  with  patterns  and  figures 
formed  with  inlaid  pieces  of  colored  stone 
or  glass.  Tiles  and  capitals  of  columns 
ornamented  in  the  same  way,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  have  been  unearthed  in 
Egypt.  Less  ancient,  though  dating  from 
the  sixth  centur>'  before  Christ,  was  the 
pavement  in  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther  as  being 
constructed  of  porphyr>',  alabaster,  and 
blue  stone — evidently  a  mosaic.  The 
Erechtheum,  one  of  the  famous  ruined 
temples  of  Athens,  whicli  was  built  a  cen- 
tury later,  has  the  bases  of  its  great 
marble  columns,  inlaid  with  t€\sseriT',  or 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  arranged  in  a  geo- 
metrical design. 

A  curious  and  delicately  wrought  mo- 
saic was  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods,  the  finest 
known   specimen   of  which  is  now   in  the 


British  Museum.  This  piece,  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  square,  has  the  figure 
of  a  hawk  for  its  design,  which  is  micro- 
scopically perfect.  The  method  was  to 
arrange  sticks  of  various  colored  glass  to 
form  the  design  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale,  the  background  being  made  of  sticks 
of  blue  glass  inserted  around  and  between 
the  outlines.  The  whole  was  then  heated 
and  melted  together,  and  while  in  this 
state  was  drawn  to  the  reduced  size,  cut 
across,  and  the  face  polished,  showing  the 
pattern  diminished,  but  retaining  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  larger  original. 

Most  of  the  classical  mosaics  were  either 
pavements  or  mural  decorations.  The 
finest  yet  found  in  Greece  were  discovered 
some  thirty  years  ago  during  the  excava- 
tions at  Ol.Mnpia,  the  seat  of  the  great 
quadrennial  games.  Rome  was  the  pupil 
of  the  Greeks  in  almost  all  the  arts,  hut 
here  some  scholars  have  thought  that  the 
process  was  reversed,  for  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  of  the  ancient  mosaics 
are  Roman,  and  the  best  Hellenic  speci- 
mens date  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  Pliny  speaks  of  glass  mosaic 
work  for  wall  decoration  (vitrece  parietes) 
as  a  recent  invention  in  his  day,  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  At  the  Isola 
Farnese,  nine  miles  from  Rome,  there  is  a 
pavement  made  of  pieces  of  green  glass: 
on  the  Palatine  Hill  a  more  elaborate 
specimen  has  been  foimd,  showing  a  pat- 
tern worked  out  in  three  colors — black, 
white,  and  yellow. 

But  the  chief  storehouse  of  classical 
mosaic  work  is  Pcmipeii,  where  the  floors 
and    wnlls    were    richly    ornamented   and 
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almost  every  villa  had  its  mosaic  vesti- 
bule. Probably  the  finest  and  most  fa- 
mous example  is  the  "  Battle  of  Issus/' 
a  mural  decoration  in  the  so  called  House 
of  the  Faun,  to  which  a  special  interest 
attaches  in  that  it  is  the  most  important 
picture  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
time  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  a  large  and 
elaborate  historical  composition,  with  fig- 
ures of  about  half  life  size,  minutely 
worked  out ;  the  subject  being  Alexander's 
victorious  charge  against  the  Persian 
cavalry. 

The  Romans  often  made  their  mosaic 
pictures  independent  of  the  structure  they 
were  to  decorate,  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  from  one  building  to  another. 

Wherever  the  Roman  sway  extended, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  and  from 
Britain  to  Libya,  it  has  left  its  marks 
behind  it  in  the  shape  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments. England  is  particularly  rich  in 
these  interesting  antiquities,  large  tessel- 
lated floors  having  been  unearthed  at 
York,  Silchester,  and  many  other  placos. 
At  the  other  limit  of  the  empire  of  the 
Ca-sars,  in  the  ruined  Roman  cities  of 
Africa — notably  at  Timgad,  in  Algeria, 
and  at  Carthage — some  of  the  finest 
known  specimens  have  been  discovered, 
constructed  from  the  richly  colored 
marbles  in  which  that  region  abounds. 

Like  all  the  arts,  that  of  mosaic  was 
pagan  in  its  origin;  but  its  later  develop- 
ment has  been  mainly  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church.  Medieval  work,  in- 
deed, was  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  or 
practically  so ;  the  extension  of  the  art  to 
the  purposes  of  domestic  and  general  deco- 


ration is  a  distinct  feature  of  its  modern 
revival. 

The  earliest  extant  Christian  mosaics 
are  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  Vati- 
can museum  there  is  an  interesting  frag- 
ment of  that  date,  found  in  the  cemeter>' 
of  San  Callisto  at  Rome,  and  showing  the 
face  of  Christ.  It  is  the  />ldest  of  all 
existing  portraits  of  the  Saviour. 

Constantinople  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
great  school  of  mosaic  art  after  that  of 
classical  Rome.  When  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  was  converted  to  the  new  faith, 
and  moved  the  seat  of  empire  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Golden  Horn,  he  set  him- 
self, as  a  part  of  his  magnificent  plans  for 
his  new  capital,  to  provide  places  of 
worship  in  which  all  possible  beauties  of 
architecture,  decoration,  and  ritual  should 
symbolize  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Artists  and  craftsmen  flocked  to  the  city, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors  many  churches — above  all 
the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Justinian — were  gorgeously  ornamented 
with  mosaics.  Unfortunately,  after  the 
Moslem  conquest,  the  Turks,  with  their 
horror  of  sacred  images  or  pictures,  des- 
troyed all  these  decorations  or  white- 
w^ashed  them  over. 

The  Byzantine  mosaic  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  glass  of  many  different  colors, 
and  prepared  by  cracking  thick  slabs  into 
cubes.  Backgrounds  were  often  formed 
of  gold  tesserje,  made  by  spreading  gold 
leaf  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  pouring  a  thin 
skin  of  molten  glass  over  it,  and  then 
breaking  it  into  pieces.  In  the  Roman 
work  it  was  usual  to  let  the  cement  joints 
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V  freely — a  praotiee  that  often  j?ave  a 
sirifj:  tone  to  the  general  texture  of  the 
ace;  but  the  Byzantines  preferred  to 
heir  cubes  more  closely,  and  arrangod 
n  in  a  practically  even  surface  with- 
suhsequent  rubbing  down  or  polishing, 
slight  irregularities  that  resulted 
:*  additional  luster,  and  an  effect  of 
t  and  shade  which  strengthened  the 
position. 

yzantine  art  was  exceedingly  conserv- 
V.  Its  school  of  mosaic  work  arose, 
rished,  and  remained  in  existence  for 
turies.  down  to  the  decadence  of  Con- 
itine's  empire;  but  it  made  practically 


-A     MODERN     AMRRICAN     MOSAK' 
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no  progress  in  technique,  and  its  later 
work  was  inferior  in  spirit  and  execu- 
tion to  its  earliest  products.  Some  of  it-< 
best  remains  are  at  Ravenna,  the  Italiau 
city  that  was  so  long  an  outpost  of  the 
eastern  power.  Here  is  the  famous  church 
of  San  V^itale,  with  a  sanctuary'  and  aps*- 
covered  with  mosaic  decorations  that  were 
executed  in  the  years  follow^ing  the  con- 
quest of  Ravenna  from  the  Goths  by  the 
Byzantine  general  Xarses,  A.  D.,  550. 

The  grand  medieval  revival  of  mosaic 
work  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
Italy — where,  curiously  enough,  the  art 
had  been  practically  extinct  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Its  two  grande>t 
creations  of  any  place  or  time 
date  from  this  period — the  dec- 
orations of  St.  Mark's  at  Ven- 
ice and  of  the  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale,  near  Palermo.  The 
former  are  w^ell  known  to  almost 
every  traveler  who  has  visited 
Italy ;  the  latter  are  less  familiar, 
lying  off  the  beaten  route  of  the 
tourist.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  original  work  at  St. 
Mark's  has  been  replaced  with 
later  copies,  executed  in  inferior 
style.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
the  mosaic  pictures  on  the  west 
fagade,  fronting  towards  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  except  one 
— that  over  the  northernmost 
of  the  four  doorways,  represent- 
ing the  procession  that  carried 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  into  the 
church.  But  neither  the  pas- 
sage of  seven  centuries  nor  the 
vandal  hand  of  the  "  restorer  " 
has  seriously  dimmed  the  splen- 
dors of  the  wonderful  Venetian 
church,  which  is  covered  within 
and  without  with  brilliant  glass 
mosaics  and  gorgeous  colored 
marbles.  Its  only  rival  is  the 
Sicilian  cathedral,  whose  rich 
ornamentations  cover  more 
than  eighty  thousand  square 
feet,  and  are  extremely  mag- 
nificent   in   effect. 

It  became  quite  a  recognized 
practice  with  the  Italian  crafts- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  lo 
incrust  the  apse  of  a  church 
with  mosaic  work.  Instances  of 
this  are  the  cathedrals  of  Tor- 
cello  an<l  Murano,  on  the  Ven- 
etian islands,  of  Capua  and  Sa- 
lerno; and  the  basilica  of  San 
Clcmcnte  in  Rome.  The  cus- 
tom continued  in  the  following: 
century,   when    the  grcnt    Klor- 
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eiitiiie  [)ainter  Ciinabuo  took  up  the  art, 
and  brought  it  to  its  highest  point  of 
perfection  by  his  increased  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  drawing  and  of   color.     To 


were  working  in  other  fields.  To  this 
period  of  decadence  belongs  the  picture 
of  "  The  Ruins  of  Piestum,"  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York — a  picture 


'shaping    THK    metal" — CARTOON     FOR    A    PANEL    LN   THE    SERIES     "THE    ART    OF    CCMNAGE," 
EXECUTED  FOR  THE  NEW   UNITED  STATES  MINT  IN   PHILADELPHIA. 


the  decorations  of  the  apse  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  executed  by 
Cimabue's  pupils,  Jacopo  da  Turrita  and 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  is  commonly  accorded  the 
distinction  of  ranking  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  mosaic  pictures. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  art 
underwent  a  sudden  and  marked  decline, 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  the  renais- 
sance of  painting  in  Italy.  As  mural  dec- 
orations, mosaics  were  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded by  frescoes,  A  form  that  w^as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  because  it  permitted  more  freedom  of 
treatment  and  more  realism  in  its  effects. 
To  Michelangelo,  the  mosaic  probably 
'teemed  utterly  obsolete,  (rlass  tesscnc 
were  still  used,  especially  in  Venice,  where 
they  were  produced  by  the  famous  works 
at    Murano,    but    all    the    Knuling    artists 


formed  with  pieces  of  colored  porcelain, 
and  noteworthy  for  its  minute  elaboration, 
though  not  a  great  work  of  art. 

To  the  latter  day  revival  of  mosaic  work 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  America 
have  all  contributed.  The  late  Sir  Ed- 
ward Burne- Jones,  who  studied  so  many 
different  mediums,  did  much  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  the  long 
neglected  art.  "The  Tree  of  Life,"  a 
large  panel  in  the  American  church  in 
Rome,  was  designed  by  him  and  executed 
by  Antonio  Salviati.  who  reestablished 
the  glass  industry  at  Murano  some  forty 
years  ago.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and 
William  Morris  also  took  up  the  medium, 
and  helped  to  claim  for  it  the  place  it  de- 
serves as  the  noblest  of  the  decorative  arts. 
The  new  mosaics  in  St.  PauFs,  which  have 
done   much  to   redeem   the  grand   old  ca- 
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thedral  from  its  former  aspect  of  bare- 
ness, are  the  most  important  product  of 
the  modern  English  school. 

The  modern  craftsman  has  at  his  com- 
mand so  many  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
improved  mechanical  processes  and 
widened  scientific  understanding  that  his 
product,  while  it  may  lack  the  lofty  in- 
spiration that  fired  the  medieval  worker, 
is  in  other  respects  more  technically  per- 
fect. Especially,  American  mosaicists 
think,  is  this  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  such  remarkable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  colored  glass.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  score  of  years  since  the  first  Ameri- 
can mosaic  of  American  materials  was 
made,  but  already  our  churches,  colleges, 
and  public  buildings  can  show  some  of 
the  most  successful  examples  of  the  art. 
One  of  the   most  beautiful   is   the  sanc- 


tuary in  the  crypt  of  the  new  Episcopal  ca- 
thedral in  New  York,  where  practically 
the  entire  surface,  except  the  marble 
flooring  and  steps,  is  treated  in  glass 
mosaic,  with  very  rich  color  effects.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  composition  is  height- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  mother  of 
pearl  and  semi  precious  stones. 

Other  good  examples  of  modern  mosaic 
work  are  "  The  Art  of  Coinage,"  a  series 
of  panels  in  the  new  United  States  Mint 
in  Philadelphia;  some  of  the  decorations 
of  the  Chic^oro  Public  Library  and  of  the 
Congressional  Library  in  Washington; 
and  "  The  Song  of  Homer,"  a  large  trip- 
tych in  the  Alexander  Hall  at  Princeton. 
Larger  than  any  of  these  are  two  panels, 
each  eight  feet  high  and  thirty  two  feet 
long,  in  the  Wade  Memorial  Chapel, 
Cleveland,  whose  subject  is  "  The  Voyage 
of  Life.'' 
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The  Ambition  of  Benito. 

Benito  rode  up  from  the  river  into  the 
sierra.  On  each  side  of  his  burro  were 
his  earthen  jars  filled  with  water.  About 
the  neck  of  each  of  the  jars  was  a  wreath 
of  tiny  poppies.  Benito  was  the  youngest 
of  the  Indian  boys  who  carried  water  from 
the  river,  in  the  valley,  to  the  people  in 
Monterey.  His  eyes  were  larger  and 
milder  than  those  of  the  other  boys,  which, 
perhaps,  made  the  people  pirefer  his  water 
and  his  poppy  wreaths  to  the  water  and 
the  poppy  wreaths  of  his  companions. 

Benito  had  gone  over  the  hills  with  his 
burro  and  his  water  jars  many  .times  in 
his  little  life.  He  had  taken  enough 
water  from  the  river,  he  thought,  almost 
to  make  an  ocean.  He  had  passed 
through  the  pine  trees  and  under  the 
cypresses  until  they  had  become  a  part  of 
himself.  They  were  his  brothers,  beings 
of  another  world,  talking  to  him  of  many 
things.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  his 
army,  standing  aside  to  let  the  general 
pass,  as  he  had  seen  real  soldiers  do  in  the 
plaza.  The  wind  in  the  branches  was  the 
voice  of  the  earth,  and  with  it  he  sang  his 
hymns  to  the  good  God  and  the  Blessed 
Mother. 

Benito  reached  the  top  of  the  sierra. 
The  hills  rolled  away  beneath  him.  Down 
on  the  mesa  were  the  white  houses  of 
Monterey,  with  their  red  tiled  roofs. 
There  were  the  oak  trees,  and  beyond  the 
oak  trees  the  bay  shining  in  the  sun,  as  if 
the  water  were  made  of  stars.  The  big 
house  with  the  wall  was  that  of  Don  Sal- 
vador. There  was  the  plaza  where  they 
had  the  riding  and  the  racing  on  the 
<lays  of  fiesta,  when  the  governor  came  in 
his  fine  clothes,  the  comandante  of  the 
Presidio,  and  all  the  people  of  Monterey. 

The  sight  of  the  church  on  the  corner 
of  the  plaza  awakened  in  Benito's  mind 
his  ambition  to  do  something  in  the  com- 
ing pastorela,  Christmas  was  very  near, 
and  the  Christmas  play  was  to  hv  given  in 
Monterey  as  it  had  never  been  befort'. 
Preparations  had  already  comnience<i. 
Old  Miguel  was  rehearsing  his  part  of 
Bartolo;  in  the  big  houses  [)lans  were  hv- 
ing  made  for  the  gofnl  things  that  were  to 
Im'  gotten  ready,  stacks  of  Pinpanadas  an<i 
dulcPH   and    rnn-etas   full    of    tiirk«'v    an<l 


chicken.  The  church  was  to  be  decorated 
with  pine  branches,  and  the  great  ladies 
of  the  town  were  to  contribute  their  em- 
broidered shawls  and  their  laces,  and  their 
vases  from  Japan,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  altar. 

Since  his  first  memory,  the  play  of  the 
shepherds  had  a  wonderful  fascination  for 
Benito.  He  watched  it  in  the  church 
with  open  heart  and  eyes.  The  music  of 
it  went  to  his  soul.  The  acting  of  the 
shepherds  filled  him  with  wonder.  He 
looked  upon  them  as  real,  seeking  in  ear- 
nest the  new  born  Saviour.  Then  there 
was  Bartolo  and  the  hermit;  but  the  one 
Benito  looked  upon  most  of  all  was  the 
archangel,  San  Gabriel.  It  was  always 
played  by  a  boy  of  Benito's  size,  who  wore 
long  white  robes  and  shining  wings.  It 
was  the  great  part  in  the  pastorela.  The 
angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds  and  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem. 

This  was  wonderful  to  Benito.  If  he 
could  some  day  tell  them  to  go  and  wor- 
ship the  new  born  Christ!  He  would  do 
it  with  all  his  soul. 

Then  was  the  rest  of  the  play — the  ap- 
pearance of  Lucifer,  his  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  good  designs  of  the  shepherds, 
the  coming  in  again  of  the  archangel,  put- 
ting the  Evil  One  to  flight.  It  was  all 
wonderful !  And  the  hymns  sung  in  the 
play,  and  the  music  from  the  guitars  and 
the  violins ;  the  banners  with  their  painted 
pictures,  and  the  garlands  of  greens  and 
flowers;  and  the  candles  burning  upon 
the  altars,  the  silver  candlesticks,  and  the 
,vases  standing  out  against  the  laces  and 
the  embroidered  shawls ! 

After  the  play  in  the  church,  Benito 
always  followed  the  players  to  the  prin- 
cipal houses  in  the  town,  where  the  per- 
formance was  repejjted.  He  laughetl  at 
the  antics  of  Bartolo  and  the  comic  doings 
of  the  hermit.  He  ate  the  empanodas 
and  the  dulces  and  the  chicken  with  de- 
light, but  he  never  forgot  San  Gabriel, 
and  he  never  forgot  the  little  chance  he 
liad  of  ever  being  San  Gabriel,  and  wear- 
ing the  long  white  robes  and  the  shining 
wings.  But  he  believed  it  would  <*ome 
some*  time,  as  he  prayed  for  it  every  day; 
(»nly,  at  each  (liristmas  he  hoped  it  would 
be  th<Mi.      At    th(*  sight  of  tlie  church  on 
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the  corner  of  the  plaza,  he  wondered   if 
it  would  come  true  this  time. 

He  urged  his  burro  down  the  hillside, 
and  rode  into  the  town  to  the  house  of 
Don  Salvador.  There  were  red  tiles  upon 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  branches  of 
pear  trees  hanging  over  them.  He  led 
the  burro  into  the  courtj'ard,  and  lifted 
the  water  jars  from  its  back. 


"  And  there  are  to  be  four  new  angels 
to  go  with  San  Gabriel,  and  more  violins 
and  guitars,  and  you  should  see  all  the 
good  things  that  Dona  Ana  is  getting 
ready  when  they  come  here.  It  is  to  be 
finer  than  anything  we  have  ever  had  in 
Monterey.     And  then,  Benito " 

Don  Salvador  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  into  the  courtyard  of  a  party  of 


'that  I   MAY    BE   AN    ANGBL,   DON   SALVADOR?'* 


Don  Salvador  came  from  the  house. 
**  Hello,  Benito!"  he  said.  "How  are 
you  ? " 

The  boy  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
gravelv.  "  I  am  very  well,  Don  Salva- 
dor." " 

"  We  are  to  have  a  great  pastor ela  this 
year,  Benito.  Father  Sebastian  has  just 
been  here,  and  we  have  been  talking  about 
it.  There  are  to  be  new  costiunos  from 
Mexico,  some  of  them  from  Spain,  and 
San  Gabriel  is  to  have  new  wings.  What 
<lo  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  Don  Salvador,  his 
^yes  round  with' suppressed  emotion. 


horsemen.  Benito  recognized  the  gover- 
nor and  the  comandanie  of  the  Presidio. 
He  led  his  burro  out  through  the  gateway 
into  the  road.  "  Better  than  anything  we 
.  have  ever  had  in  Monterey,"  he  thought. 
"  New  wings  for  San  Gabriel,  and  four 

new  angels !     Perhaps " 

The  boy  stood  still.  He  was  in  the 
plaza,  opposite  the  church.  Suddenly  he 
turned  the  burro's  head  and  passed  the 
church  door,  pausing  only  to  lift  his  hat. 
He  reached  a  small  house  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  took  a  water  jar  from  a  bench 
near  the  door,  and  rode  up  into  the  sierra. 
He  went  down  on  the  other  side,  into  the 
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valley,  to  the  river,  lie  tilltnl  the  jar,  wove 
a  wreath  of  poppies,  and  plaeed  it  about 
the  neck;  then  he  lifted  k  to  the  baek  of 
the  burro,  and,  mounting  behind  it,  went 
baek  over  the  hills  to  the  town.  He  went 
on  past  the  house  of  Don  Salvador,  and 
reached  the  plaza.  He  stopped  before  the 
church  door,  slipped  over  the  burro's  side, 
took  the  jar  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  in, 
up  to  the  altar. 

The  church  was  in  shadow.  The  light 
of  the  day  was  dead  in  the  high  windows. 
The  taper  in  the  sanctuary  lamp  glim- 
mered like  a  tiny  red  star  and  threw 
vanishing  figures  upon  the  wall.  The  boy 
stood  the  jar  upon  the  step  in  front  of 
the  railing.  lie  knelt  beside  it  and 
clasped  his  hands. 

"  Dear  God,"  he  whispered,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  bring  but  this.  1  went  to  the 
river  and  got  it.  Please  let  me  be  one  of 
the  angels,  if  I  can't  be  San  Gabriel  I 
Blessed  Mother,  won't  you  ask  God  to  let 
me  be  one  of  the  angels  ? "  The  light  in 
the  sanctuary  lamp  fell  upon  the  boy's 
face.  He  clasped  his  hands  tighter. 
"  There  is  a  wreath  of  poppies  on  it,  God. 
They  are  nearly  all  gone  now,  but  I  got 
these." 

The  red  light  burned  like  a  jewel  in  the 
water  in  the  jar.  Benito  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  it  to  open.  He  knelt  motionless 
upon  the  steps  in  front  of  the  railing. 
"  Dear  little  .fesus,  please  make  me  one  of 
the  angels !  "  He  stood  up  in  front  of  the 
railing,  under  the  red  light  in  the  hanging 
lamp.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
went  out. 

A  man  came  across  the  plaza  and 
stopped  before  the  boy.  It  was  Don  Sal- 
vador. 

"  Benito,"  he  said,  "  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  something  when  the  governor  came. 
Feather  Sebastian  and  I  have  decided " 

"  That  I  may  be  an  angel,  Don  Salva- 
dor?" 

"  Xo,  Benito— San  Gabriel!  " 

Henry  *S.  Kirk, 


Seven  Meetings. 

I. 

Tiir.^ first  time  John  Lord  saw  h<»r  she 
was  a  bride  of  nineteen,  and  wore  a  blue 
traveling  dress.  It  was  on  an  April 
morning.  She  was  radiantly  happy.  Her 
smiling  eyes,  her  lips,  every  motion  of  Ium- 
lithe  body,  showed  that  she  was  alive  with 
joy,  as  she  turmnl  to  sjK»ak  to  the  tall  young 
fellow  beside  her. 

It  was  in  front  of  a  milliner's  shop  on 


Fifth  Avenue,  and  she  was  looking  at 
some  pretty  plumage  that  had  caught  hei 
fancy  in  the  window.  The  millionaire  felt 
a  distinct  pang  of  envy  at  the  well  set 
up  young  man  with  his  newly  acquired  air 
of  a  right  to  say :  "  Come  in  and  get  any- 
thing you  want ! " 

She  was  a  healthful,  outdoor  young 
creature,  peach  blossom  of  complexion, 
eyes  the  color  of  her  bunch  of  violets,  with 
dark  lashes  and  eyebrows  contrasting 
with  her  very  light  hair. 

Lord's  bachelor  heart,  which  had  sus- 
tained some  adventures  during  the  twenty 
years  since  he  was  twenty  one,  yet  always 
with  its  inmost  place  unentered  since  his 
first  sweetheart  died  at  seventeen,  sud- 
denly opened  wide  to  that  girl.  He 
w^alked  on  down  the  avenue  cursing  his 
luck.  She  was  evidently  happily  married, 
and  evidently  not  a  New  Yorker.  That 
boy  with  her  would  be  sure  to  be  a  good 
husband,  confound  him!  He  wished  he 
could  whistle  to  keep  up  his  courage.  He 
disliked  this  new  sense  of  bitter,  brutal 
loneliness  at  the  core  of  life. 

He  walked  across  to  the  elevated  station 
at  Twenty  Third  Street,  to  conclude  his 
usual  morning  mile,  and  went  down  town 
to  his  office  in  a  mood  of  discontent  which 
the  successful  culmination  of  a  great 
railroad  deal  that  day  did  not  banish 
from  his  heart. 


IL 


A  MONTH  later  the  country  was  at  war 
with  Spain.  Lord  was  at  the  station  one 
morning,  seeing  a  friend  off  for  the  front. 
The  girl  was  in  the  same  car,  parting  with 
her  husband. 

She  stood  gazing  at  her  soldier  with  a 
piteous  expression  on  her  face.  Her  eyes 
were  almost  black  with  feeling.  A  lock 
of  her  light  hair  was  down  on  the  collar 
of  her  trim  blue  tailored  jacket.  Lord 
reflected  that  she  had  probably  said  her 
good  by  in  a  closed  carriage.  She  did  not 
cry  or  cling  to  her  husband,  or  make  any 
scene.  At  the  last  she  kissed  him  once 
softly,  quickly,  and  walked  out  of  the 
car,  her  head  held  high,  while  his  mother 
clasped  him  and  wept  aloud. 

As  the  train  made  ready  to  start,  the 
soldier  followed  his  mother  and  wife  a 
few  steps,  \hvn  dropped  into  a  seat, 
bowed  his  licad,  and  his  shoulders  shook. 

111. 

Latk  the  next  afternoon,  as  Lord  walked 
up  Fifth  Avenue,  he  saw  her  directly  in 
fntnt  of  him.  wearing  a  hlaek  dress.     Slu» 
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walked  slowly,  but  did  not  glance  at  the 
shop  windows.  She  was  walking  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  as  he  came 
abreast  he  saw  that  she  moved  like  one 
in  a  dream. 

In  that  instant  she  stepped  oflf  the  pave- 
ment, wrenching  her  foot.  A  moan  came 
from  her  pretty  lips.  Lord  shot  his 
doubled  arm  under  her  hand  as  she  flung  it 
out  to  get  her  balance,  and  for  an  instant 
she  leaned  hard  on  him. 

She  had  been  crying.  She  stood  erect 
quickly.     His  hat  was  off. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  May  I  call  you  a  cab  ?  " 

"  Yes."  She  was  standing  on  one  foot. 
He  called  a  hansom  and  helped  her  into  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  again,  and 
lK)wed.  Then  she  pushed  up  the  little 
window  in  the  top,  gave  her  direction  in 
a  low  voice  to  the  cabman,  and  was  gone. 

IV. 

In  August,  Lord  was  down  at  a  wharf 
Olio  morning,  using  influence  to  get  ashore 
a  correspondent  of  his  acquaintance  who 
had  come  back  to  his  newspaper  from 
Cuba  on  a  pest  ship  filled  with  sick  sol- 
diers, now  quarantined  down  the  bay. 
This  man  had  given  up  his  quarters  in 
the  vessel  and  acted  as  nurse. 

While  waiting  for  a  boat  Lord  saw  her. 
Slie  was  out  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
gazing  down  the  bay.  She  was  sun- 
burned, but  looked  thin  and  worn.  She 
wore  a  white  dress.  An  older  woman  was 
with  her.  As  he  stood  looking  at  the  side 
of  her  exquisite  face,  she  turned  and  saw 
him.  He  fancied  she  remembered  him; 
but  he  did  not  know,  and  went  x)ff  in  the 
boat. 

On  his  way  back  to  town  his  new  ar- 
rival told  him  of  a  man  aboard  ship  who 
had  died  since  the  vessel  came  to  anchor, 
a  young  captain  of  volunteers  who  had 
expected  to  be  met  by  his  wife  and  mother. 
The  name  was  Ferris. 


Coming  down  from  the  Adirondacks  late 
ill  October,  Lord  saw  her  in  a  train  which 
passed  his  in  a  station.  The  older  woman 
was  with  her.  Both  were  dressed  in  black 
and  wore  long  black  veils.  The  girl  was 
pale  and  pitiful,  but  still  more  beautiful. 

He  gazed  at  her  eagerly  tli rough  the  two 
oar  windows  as  the  trains  waited.  Her 
eyes  were  closed.  The  long,  dark  lashes 
wore  on  her  cheeks.  She  soonied  yoimger 
in  her  black  things,  too  young  to  be  un- 
happy. 


Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
turning  her  head  to  meet  Lord's  gaze, 
lifted  her  chin  with  a  slight  start  of  sur- 
prise as  the  trains  moved  slowly  apart. 

VL 

At  Christmas  time  the  next  year.  Lord 
was  in  California,  at  Coronado.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  had  been  for  a  long 
walk,  and  was  coming  back  along  the 
beach  at  sunset,  wishing  he  knew  where 
she  was.  Out  at  sea  the  isles  of  Coronado 
were  dim  and  dark.  Loma  Light  had  be- 
gun to  twinkle  on  the  headland.  His 
mind  had  been  on  Loma  and  the  plans  for 
the  Pacific  cable,  but  all  at  once  his 
thoughts  were  full  of  her.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  look  up  army  records  and  see 
where  that  young  captain  of  volimteers 
named  Ferris  had  lived. 

And  then — there  she  was  before  him. 
her  companion  a  big  yellow  collie.  They 
were  walking  close  to  the  water,  and  run- 
ning up  the  sands  from  the  larger  waves. 
As  they  came  quite  near,  he  saw  that  she 
was  well  and  rosy  again.  She  wore  a  thin 
black  dress,  and  her  neck  and  arms  showed 
through  it  white.  Her  head  was  un- 
covered, and  there  was  a  white  rose  worn 
high  on  her  light  hair.  She  stopped  with 
evident  surprise  when  they  met,  nodded  in 
half  recognition,  moved  onward,  then 
stopped  again  and  spoke  with  the  senility 
of  position. 

"  It's  like  meeting  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship,"  she  said.  "  Good  evening.  I  hoi>e 
you  are  enjoying  the  voyage  i  " 

''  Yes,  I  am,  thank  you.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  voyage." 

"  This  really  is  funny !  "  she  said,  look- 
ing up  at  him  brightly.  "We're  always 
meeting  everywhere.  Really,  this  world  is 
just  like  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  We  can't 
walk  up  and  down  it  without  meeting  the 
people  who  are  crossing  with  us,  and  faces 
get  to  look  so  familiar  and  homelike !  We 
Califomians  always  speak  to  people  when 
we  are  going  to  Europe,  or  Japan,  or  any- 
where.    It's  hard  not  to." 

"  I  am  honored  immensely." 

Her  collie  was  against  him.  His  hand 
answered  the  dog's  demand  for  caresses. 

"  Down,  Lomond,  down !  "  she  ordered, 
as  the  collie  licked  Lord's  hand.  '*  I 
never  saw  him  take  to  a  stranger  so. 
Don't  let  him  bother  you !  " 

"  Lomond,"  said  Lord,  "  make  me  not 
a  stranger!  You  seem  to  be  my  friend. 
Introduce  me,  there's  a  good  dog.  You 
know  my  name  is  John  Van  Ruyper 
Lord,  of  Xew  York." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Lomond's  mis- 
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'   WE   can't   possibly    have,  it   announced    while   I    AM    STAYING    WITH    MY    MOTHER   IN    LAW." 


tress  in  a  delighted  voie€^  "  Lomond, 
present  him!  Tell  him  Tm  Mrs.  Ferris, 
of  San  Francisco — Rose  Locker  Ferris." 

They  laughed  as  they  shook  hands. 

"  My  mother  in  law  told  me  you  had 
arrived  at  our  hotel,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  great  man  was — 2/0 1/,"  she  said. 

**  I  believe  you  remember  me.  1  have 
never  forgotten  you  1  " 

"  My  mother  in  law  met  you  once  in 
Xew  Y'ork,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bishops'. 
You  must  come  to  the  hotel  and  see  her." 

VII. 

Lord  was  just  stepping  into  the  sea  at 
sunrise  next  morning  when  a  wet  collie 
bounded  against  him  and  a  voice  from  the 
surf  called : 

"(UhkI  morning!      Merry   CMiristnuis  I  " 


"  Good   morning.     Hurrah  for  Chris 
mas !  "  he  answered,  and  swam  out  to  h( 
beyond  the  breaking  waves.    "  This  is 
new  sort  of  a  Christmas  for  me." 

"  1  suppose  so.  We  are  used  to  sui 
and  sunshine  and  all  the  necessaries  ( 
life  in  California."  Rose  Ferris  stoo< 
treading  water;  her  glowing  face  an 
white  serge  shoulders  were  good  to  see. 

'*  This  is  the  seventh  time  I  have  m« 
you.  and  always  by  chance,"  he  said. 
**  Luck  in  odd  numbers !  "    She  smile< 
"  I  foil  in  love  with  you  at  first  sight." 
"  Dear  me,  what  nonsense!  " 
"  I   did.     I  couldn't  help  it.    You  wei 
looking  in  at  a  milliner's  window  in  Nc 
York,    in    Fifth    Avenue,    above    Twont 
Sixth  Street." 

**  I  remember  that  hat!  It  was  c(»vert 
with  French   poppit-s.      I  wanterl   it.      Hi 
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"BUT   mayn't   I    THROW    A    LITTLE    SHOK    AT    COrsiN    EDITH?" 

[See  itorictie,  "  I'he  Maid  of  Hi^fior,"'  fin^e  4^%'^.] 


1    had    so    many    new    bats    then/*     Slie 
siphed.    "  It  was  a  dream  !  " 

He  threw  his  arm  out  on  the  water  in 
front  of  her.  She  rested  her  hand  upon 
it,  as  she  had  at  their  third  meetinp. 


"  Do  you  remember  that  time  you  ?ot 
a  eab  for  me  on  Fifth  Avenue  T'  she 
asked.     "  My  foot  wasn't  much  hurt." 

*^  1  meant  to  inquire." 

"  Vou  had  forgotten  all  about  it  I " 
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"  J^o,  I  hadn't.  But  we're  only  in  the 
shallows  here,"  said  Lord.  "Come,  let's 
make  for  deep  water !  " 

Her  eyes  met  his  and  grew  brilliant. 
She  struck  out  without  a  word,  swimming 
with  long,  slow,  graceful  strokes,  an  arm's 
length  from  his  side.  They  went  outward 
in  silence  until  they  were  a  good  quarter 
mile  from  shore.     Then  they  stopped. 

"  I  have  never  been  in  such  deep  water 
before,"  she  said,  floating  and  resting. 

"  You  are  not  a  bit  afraid,  are  you  ? " 

"  No,  not  with  you.  You  are  such  a 
strong  swimmer." 

He  looked  down  into  the  girlish  face, 
the  fair  head  pillowed  on  the  sea.  Her 
hair,  only  curled  the  closer  by  the  ocean 
damp,  moved  on  her  temples  in  a  breath 
of  breeze. 

"  You  look  happy,"  he  said. 

"  I  am.     Oh,  I  love  to  be  happy !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  make  you  happy  all 
your  life." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  an- 
swered.    He  kissed  her. 

"  Isn't  this  a  funny  way  to  get  en- 
gaged?" she  said.  Then  she  turned, 
lifted  her  face,  and  kissed  him.  "  That's 
for  good  by,"  she  said,  and  swam  swiftly 
shoreward.  He  asked  several  questions 
as  he  kept  alongside,  but  she  did  not  reply. 
She  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  as  if 
talk  was  not  for  her.  Once  she  laughed 
aloud.  As  they  neared  the  shore  she  re- 
peated: 

"  It  is  such  a  funny  way  to  get  en- 
gaged!" ... 

Her  maid  was  waiting  on  the  sands  with 
her  bath  wraps.  After  the  woman  had 
gone  on  towards  the  hotel,  and  Lord  had 
donned  his  bath  robe.  Rose  looked  at  him 
from  among  her  voluminous  hooded  drap- 
eries. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  the  way  in. 
I  never  thought  so  hard  in  my  life.  And 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  at  once  and 
stay  with  my  aunt  in  San  Francisco.  We 
can't  possibly  have  it  announced  while  I 
am  staying  with  my  mother  in  law.  I 
won't,  any  way !  " 

"  I  am  so  happy  and  so  hungry  that  I 
could  eat  you  alive  I  "  Lord  replied. 

"  Go  and  get  your  breakfast,  sir !  " 

She  walked  up  the  beach  with  dignity, 
her  hooded  head  held  high. 

Elizabeth  Stark. 


The  Maid  of  Honor* 
I. 

The  Theodore  Watsons  agreed,  with  the 
cold  civility  which  had  marked  their  con- 
versation for  half  a  year,  that  it  was  quite 
8u 


unnecessary  at  this  time  to  inform  their 
relatives  of  their  matrimonial  shipwreck. 
The  occasion,  as  Mr.  Watson  remai*ked, 
was  inauspicious  for  the  inevitable  revela- 
tion. They  were  bound  for  the  wedding 
of  Mrs.  Watson's  sister,  Joan. 

."  And  however  much  your  sisterly  con- 
science advises  warning  her,"  he  observed, 
struggling  with  a  sneer,  "  it  would  be  use- 
less.    She  is  in  love  with  him." 

"  Oh,"  said  Edith  lightly,  and  without 
vulgarly  invidious  emphasis,  "  I  have  no 
fear  for  Joan.  Jim  is  such  a  dear  boy  I 
And  as  for  telling  them  until  we  have  to,, 
it  would  be  ridiculous.  They  would  try  to 
patch  up  a  peace,  or  do  something  else 
equally  impossible." 

The  dear  boy  who  had  married  Edith 
herself  scarcely  a  year  and  a  half  before 
opened  his  lips  to  reply,  and  then,  wisdom 
counseling  him,  closed  them  again.  They 
were  through  with  squabbles  and  scenes, 
he  and  Edith.  Recriminations,  innuen- 
does, were  useless.  Edith  had  been  jeal- 
ous. Well,  he  had  not  been  without  fault ; 
but  a  loving  wife  would  have  forgiven  him 
on  the  instant  of  his  repentance.  Edith 
had  not  forgiven ;  therefore  Edith  was  not 
a  loving  wife.  He  went  on  with  his  pack- 
ing in  silence  for  a  while. 

"  I  understand,  then,  that  you  will  treat 
me  with  as  little  contempt  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  festivities  at  Templehill  ? "  he  said 
at  last. 

"You  put  it  euphemistically,"  Edith 
laughed. 

"  Could  you  even  bring  yourself  to  call 
me  by  my  name  occasionally  t " 

Mrs.  Watson  flushed.  The  other  wom- 
an's candid,  cooing  "  Ted  "  and  "  Teddy  " 
had  made  her  husband's  name  a  stranger 
to  her  lips  for  some  time. 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  she  answered  imcom- 
fortably. 

"  A  little  preliminary  practice  would  do 
you  no  harm,"  he  told  her. 

*'  Possibly  not."  acquiesced  his  wife. 
Then  abruptly:  "Has  William  come  in 
with  the  time  tables  yet  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  But  let  us  have  our  arrange- 
ment clear.  We  go  to  Templehill  together 
for  the  three  days  before  the  wedding.  We 
leave  on  the  train  that  afternoon,  after 
the  great  show.  We  part  at  New  York. 
You'll  go  on  to  Lenox,  to  Monica's — so 
that  the  world  will  say,  afterwards,  that 
my  people  were  with  you  in  the — the  un- 
pleasantness. I  go  over  to  London  to  see 
Tempest ;  and  among  us  all  we'll  cook  up 
some  scheme " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Edith  hastily; 
"  some  plan  for  a " 

"  Yes,  for  a " 
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"  A  di^ified " 

"  Retreat  from  our  difficulties,"  Theo- 
dore finished  triumphantly. 

II. 

"Now,  remember,"  they  said  to  the 
maid  of  honor  at  Templehill  as  they 
drilled  her  in  the  whole  duty  of  wedding 
attendants,  "  remember  you  are  to  hold 
Cousin  Joan's  bouquet  so,  when  the  time 
comes." 

Beatrice's  eyes,  which  had  been  opened 
upon  the  world  and  its  marvels  for  six 
years,  shone. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured  eagerly. 
They  went  on  with  their  instructions 
from  the  time  when  she  sho^ld  follow  the 
billows  of  Cousin  Joan's  white  satin  up 
the  aisle  to  the  moment  when  she  should 
fling  the  first  handful  of  rice  at  Cousin 
Joan's  blue  hopsacking.  And  they  told 
her  with  great  glee  how  to  secrete  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  edible  in  the  folds  of 
silk  about  Cousin  Joan's  blue  toque. 
They  told  her  how  hers  should  be  the  fin- 
gers to  tie  white  satin  bows  about  boxes 
to  be  laid  in  Cousin  Joan's  traveling  bag. 
Beatrice  suddenly  rebelled. 

"  But  I  love  Cousin  Edith  better,"  she 
protested. 

"But  it  is  not  Edith's  wedding,  dear. 
Edith  has  had  her  wedding.  Everything  is 
for  Joan  this  time — all  the  white  ribbon 
and  the  rice  and  the  old  shoes.  You'll 
throw  an  old  shoe  at  Cousin  Joan,  too. 
Won't  that  be  fun?" 

Beatrice  danced. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  caroled.  Then  she 
begged  wistfully,  "  But  mayn't  I  throw 
a  little  shoe — one  of  my  own  shoes — at 
Cousin  Edith?" 

"  No,  no,  not  for  worlds !  Edith  is  not 
a  bride.  Edith  is  an  old,  old  married 
woman.  Oh,  no,  you  must  throw  no 
shoes  at  Edith!" 

"  Very  well/'  acquiesced  the  little  girl. 

III. 

The  bride  and  groom  had  driven  away  to 
catch  the  Southern  express  out  of  a  whirl 
of  laughter  and  noise.  Beatrice's  tiny 
handfid  of  rice,  landing  on  Jim's  ear  and 
pursuing  its  fated  course  down  his  col- 
lar, had  been  the  signal  for  a  snowy 
flurry  before  the  shelter  of  the  carriage 
was  reached  and  the  door  slammed  upon 
the  two  gay  faces,  whose  wedding  had 
been  a  romp,  and  whose  existence,  so  their 
hopeful  friends  predicted,  would  be  a  fur- 
ther frolic.  Now,  two  hours  later,  the 
Watsons  were  leaving. 


"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  rush  off  in  this 
fashion,  Edith,"  said  her  mother,  looking 
keenly  at  her.  "  We  have  had  no  chance 
for  a  talk  with  all  those  happy  lunatics 
about.  But  now  " — she  glanced  at  Theo- 
dore, standing  attentive  and  bored  by  his 
wife's  side — "  don't  you  think  your  sister 
would  spare  her  to  me  for  a  few  days, 
Ted  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  Monica  is  counting  on 
Edith  to  help  her  with  the  Carterets, 
whose  visitation  begins  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," he  said.  "  But  on  her — on  our 
way  home,  though  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  broke  in  Edith  hurriedly. 
"  On  our  way  home,  mother  dearest." 

Leisurely  conversation  with  her  nlother 
was  the  last  thing  for  which  she  pined 
just  now.  She  felt  g^rateful  to  Ted — to 
her  husband,  she  corrected  the  thought — 
for  his  excuses  for  her. 

"  Good  by,  dearest,  dearest  Cousin 
Edith ! "  cried  Beatrice,  hurling  herself 
upon  Mrs.  Watson  when  the  outermost 
circle  on  the  halls  and  piazzas  had  been 
reached.  "I  love  you  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world — but  manuna  and  papa 
and  little  Panther — ^he's  my  dog.  I 
wanted  to  throw  my  old  shoe  at  you,  but 
they  wouldn't  let  me.  They  said  that 
you  weren't  a  bride.  Oh,  Cousin  Edith, 
why  were  you  a  bride  so  soon  ?  " 

Mr.  Watson  did  not  catch  the  expres- 
sion on  his  wife's  face  as  she  laughed  her 
answer  to  this.  It  was  hidden  in  the 
frills  of  Beatrice's  maid  of  honor  dress. 

In  the  train  they  tried  to  readjust 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  which 
they  had  consented  to  forget  for  a  few 
days.  It  was  impossible  that  the  cere- 
mony they  had  just  witnessed  should  fail 
to  arouse  memories  of  their  own  wedding 
day.  And  with  memory,  bitterness 
surged  in  each  heart.  This,  then,  was  the 
end  of  love  everlasting — ^this  inconstancy, 
this  doubt,  this  coldness,  this  stubborn 
pride!  Edith  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  hide  the  hot,  angry,  hurt  tears  that 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  Theodore  elaborately 
cut  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  frowning 
with  intent  interest  at  its  illustrations. 

A  solemn  eyed,  pretty  child  from  the 
section  opposite  wandered  towards  them, 
and,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  seat, 
gazed  rapturously  into  Edith's  face.  Theo- 
dore saw  the  lines  about  his  wife's 
mouth  soften  as  she  turned  to  greet 
her  little  visitor;  but  before  the  acquaint- 
ance had  time  to  ripen  into  its  destined 
adoration  the  mother  withdrew  her  little 
daughter,  apologizing  for  that  young  per- 
son's intrusiveness,  and  half  humorously 
ignoring  Edith's  protests. 
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**  What's  the  matter  with  meV  reflected 
Edith.  **  I  can't  look  divorcee  and — 
queer — ^yet." 

The  porter,  passing  with  his  eternal 
brush  and  pan,  favored  the  Watsons'  yard 
of  carpet  with  a  conscientious  brushing. 
Then  he  foregathered  with  a  fellow  em- 
ployee, and  they  conversed  about  the  pains- 
takingly unconscious  couple.  Edith's  eyes, 
roving  restlessly,  were  resentful  of  them 
for  a  moment.  Suddenly  she  leaned  to- 
wards her  husband. 

"  Theodore,"  she  said,  by  way  of  com- 
promise between  the  habit  of  old  days  and 
a  stiU  more  polite  alternative,  "  Theodore, 
1  see  old  Dr.  Lewis  over  there.  I'm  sure 
it's  he." 

"Who  is  old  Dr.  Lewis?" 

"  Oh,  he  was  in  Templehill  for  a  while 
when  I  was  a  child,  before  his  daughter 
Harriet  died.  He  broke  down  two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  think  1  remember  hear- 
ing; lost  his  memory  or  something.  But 
he  must  be  all  right  now.  Do  bring  him 
over." 

Theodore  departed  towards  a  Quakerish 
looking  old  man  who  was  beaming  benevo- 
lently upon  the  landscape  as  the  train  flew 
hy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began.  "  But 
my  wife,  Mrs.  Watson — Miss  Luttrell,  you 
know — ^thinks " 

But  the  old  man  cut  his  flounderings 
short.  He  had  been  following  Theodore's 
eyes  rather  than  his  verbal  involutions. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  it's  Edith  Luttrell ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "Your  wife,  you  say? 
Mrs.  Watson?  Well,  well,  I  am  de- 
lighted!" ^ 

He  made  his  way  over  to  Edith,  and 
began  shaking  her  hand  with  affectionate 
vigor. 

"  So  you're  married,  actually  married ! " 
he  remarked.  "Well,  if  you  haven't 
changed,  Mr.  Watson  here  has  a  job  be- 
fore him.  A  high  strung,  bad  tempered 
little  baggage  you  were !  Yes,  yes,  Edith, 
my  dear,  you  were  that — as  exacting  as 
you  could  be;  but  an  affectionate  child, 
too — a  bunch  of  loyalty  and  love,  for  all 
her  high  temper,  Mr.  Watson!  But  I 
dare  say  you  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
that  than  I  can  tell  you,  eh  ?  " 

While  Theodore,  with  the  carven  grin 
with  which  embarrassment  greets  such 
observations,  was  nodding  his  head  and 
muttering  some  answering  banalities, 
Edith  was  feverishly  begging  the  doctor 
to  dine  at  their  table. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  patting  her  hand 
kindly.  "  The  old  man  can  guess  that 
this  is  the  one  day  of  the  year  when  he 
wouldn't  be  welcome."     He  smiled  know- 


ingly over  her  head.  Edith  looked  at  him 
stupefied,  while  he  rambled  on  with  well 
worn  amiabilities  and  jocosities  relative 
to  early  married  life.  They  puzzled  her; 
more  than  that,  they  stung  her.  Early 
married  life!  And  hers  was  almost  over! 
A  premonitory  ache  of  loneliness  seized 
her  as  she  glanced  towards  her  husband. 

The  doctor  disappeared  into  the  smoker, 
and  the  Watsons  obeyed  the  first  call  for 
dinner.  A  thrill  of  curiosity  and  friend- 
liness seemed  to  run  through,  the  car  as 
they  approached  their  table.  Their  "waiter, 
all  beams,  brought  a  bunch  of  white  flow- 
ers before  he  laid  the  knives  and  forks. 
He  planted  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  For  a  flushed  and  startled  second 
the  Watsons  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes; 
then,  with  somewhat  trembling  noncha- 
lance, they  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Several  times  during  the  constrained 
meal  Mr.  Watson  took  note  of  the 
fragile,  fine  cut  beauty  of  his  wife.  High 
strung,  bad  tempered,  exacting  ?  Yes.  A 
bunch  of  love  and  loyalty?  He  wondered! 
He  almost  hoped  for  an  instant,  catching 
a  new  pathetic  droop  in  her  lips. 

In  their  own  section  again,  the  air  about 
them  seemed  fairly  vibrant  with  bridal 
memories  and  impressions.  The  interest 
which  they  saw  in  the  faces  of  their  fel- 
low travelers,  the  beams  of  the  porter,  the 
doddering  of  the  old  doctor — all  these  re- 
called their  first  departure  from  Temple- 
hill  together.  Were  they  all  fancy,  all 
memory,  all  longing,  Theodore  ques- 
tioned ? 

Edith,  too,  felt  the  strange  influences, 
and  the  contrast  between  imagination  and 
reality  bore  bitterly  upon  her.  She  had 
carried  the  flowers  from  the  dining  car 
into  the  other.  Was  she  insane,  that  she 
should  feel  agitated  by  a  few  buttony 
white  chrysanthemums? 

"  I  think  I'll  take  off  my  hat,"  was  the 
suflBciently  commonplace  outcome  of  her 
reflections.     She  stood  up  as  she  spoke. 

"  Head  ache  ?  "  was  his  brilliant  reply, 
as  he  watched  her  lift  her  arms. 

"  Not  exactly."  She  removed  the  pins 
languidly.  She  took  the  hat  off  a  little 
limply,  finding  herself  suddenly  tired  by 
the  day's  emotions.  Then  her  eyes  sought 
Theodore's  with  a  real  agitation,  while  a 
ripple  of  laughter  sounded  around  her. 
From  brim  and  fold  there  fell  a  thin 
stream  of  rice.  Her  hand  was  poised, 
motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  in  distress  upon 
her  husband's  face,  while  the  laughter 
grew  mellower. 

"  Ted ! "  she  cried,  as  one  who  calls  for 
some  deliverance. 
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At  his  answer  she  sank  trembling  beside 
him,  while  the  mother  of  the  little  girl 
opposite  imperiled  her  immortal  soul  by 
announcing  that  she  saw  bears  on  the 
track.  In  no  other  way  could  she  distract 
that  studious  child's  attention  from  the 
ardent  young  man  who  defied  all  travelers' 
canons  by  holding  his  wife's  hand  and 
whispering  rapidly  and  endearingly  to 
her. 

IV. 

TtfE  telegram  to  Templehill  the  next 
day  read: 

Have  giTen  ap  Lenox.  Go  with  Ted  to  London. 
Our  dearest  lore  to  Beatrice. 

Anne  O^Uagan. 


Lcfcvre's  Ugly  Disposition* 

When  Bobby  Lefevre  was  in  short 
dresses,  it  was  a  generally  recognized  fact 
that  he  had  an  ugly  disposition.  He  was 
ejected  from  two  kindergartens  before  he 
was  in  trousers,  and  his  record  preceded 
him  to  the  public  schools,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  attack  of  nervous  prostration  which 
incapacitated  the  primary  teacher  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 

His  attitude  was  simple ;  it  consisted  of 
prompt  and  determined  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  control.  His  father,  who  prided 
himself  upon  a  resolute  will,  was  reduced, 
early  in  his  son's  turbulent  boyhood,  to  the 
necessity  of  gaining  Bobby's  obedience  in 
important  matters  by  the  ingenious  but 
scarcely  legitimate  method  of  command- 
ing him  to  do  the  thing  he  was  not  wanted 
to  do. 

Bobby  was  dragged  through  school  by 
main  force;  not  because  he  particularly 
disliked  it,  for  he  developed  rather  a  fond- 
ness for  study,  but  because  he  could  not 
help  resisting  the  authorities  who  pro- 
nounced for  his  education.  Then,  when  in 
family  conclave  it  was  decided  that  in  view 
of  his  attitude  towards  education  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  at  once  into  business  life. 
Bob  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Har- 
vard.    And  he  went. 

His  pulling  through  the  four  years 
without  any  very  serious  rupture  with  the 
authorities  was  due  to  several  reasons — first 
and  foremost,  probably,  the  fact  that  he 
knew  that  every  one  expected  him  to  be 
sent  home  in  disgrace  within  six  months. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  first  class  athlete,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  he  really  liked  study. 
Before  he  had  been  many  weeks  at  college 
he  was  known  as  "  the  fighting  f  reshy," 
hut    his    difficulties    were    kept    private 


enough  to  form  no  serious  interference 
with  his  course. 

When  Lefevre  came  back  from  Harvard, 
he  brought  with  him  a  football  reputation, 
a  pair  of  shoulders  to  back  it  up,  a  head 
decently  furnished  inside,  and  his  old  dis- 
position. With  these  qualifications  he 
entered  business  life  as  assistant  book- 
keeper in  the  office  of  the  cashier  of  the 
West  Coast  Traffic  Company.  Here  he 
stuck  doggedly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  knew  the  office 
thoroughly,  was  doing  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  work,  and  receiving  the  salary  he  began 
with.  He  was  well  enough  liked,  but  his 
reputation  for  general  contimiacy  was 
against  him. 

There  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  too,  by  this 
time;  a  little,  pale  faced,  brown  haired 
girl,  who  was  waiting  and  would  continue 
to  wait  with  sweet  patience  until  Bob  was 
able  to  take  care  of  her. 

Lefevre  climbed  the  steps  of  his  board- 
ing house  one  night,  after  an  evening  with 
Alice,  in  a  state  of  discouragement  border- 
ing on  desperation. 

"  I've  given  the  company  a  year  out  of 
the  best  part  of  my  life,"  he  was  thinking. 
*'  I'm  doing  good  work  for  them,  and  they 
know  it,  and  they^ve  no  more  idea  of  do- 
ing the  right  thing  than " 

He  switched  on  the  electric  light  by  his 
dressing  table.  Brushes,  ties,  collars,  but- 
tons, and  a  gorgeous  pair  of  soc^  lay  in 
a  pile  before  the  gl&ss,  and  on  top  of  the 
heap  was  a  manila  envelope  with  a  big, 
black  "  O.  B."  in  the  comer.  Bob  tore 
it  open.  The  note  was  typewritten,  and 
contained  only  a  line. 

Come  down  to  the  office  as  aoon  as  yon  can. 
Important 

A  blot  disfigured  the  signature,  but 
"  Doane  "  was  legible. 

Lefevre  stood  for  some  minutes  scowling 
in  sullen  puzzlement.  He  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  night  work  in  the  past  three 
months,  and  felt  disinclined  to  obey  this, 
the  most  peremptory  and  apparently  un- 
reasonable summons  he  had  yet  received. 
He  did  not  see  what  could  have  happened 
since  he  left  the  office  that  afternoon,  to 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  back  there 
in  the  evening. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  thought,  "  what  was  in 
that  bundle  Doane  put  into  the  safe  just 
as  I  was  closing  it  I  " 

The  apparently  irrelevant  idea  was 
called  to  his  mind  by  a  sudden  recollection 
of  the  fact  that  Doane  had  evaded  his 
question  at  the  time.  Bob  had  suspected 
that  the  bundle  contained  something  which 
should  have  been  deposited  in  the  bank* 
but  which,   to  save  himself  trouble,   the 
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cashier  was  keeping  in  the  office  vault 
over  night.  Doane  had  done  this  several 
times,  and  Bob  had  smiled  cynically  to 
himself  over  the  "  rough  house "  the 
cashier  would  have  if  he  ever  got  caught 
at  it 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just 
eleven,  and  the  office  lay  at  the  extreme 
end  of  Pier  X,  in  a  little  frame  structure, 
standing  entirely  alone.  It  would  be  a 
fifteen  minutes'  walk. 

"  I'll  telephone  the  office,"  he  decided. 
"  I'm  not  going  down  there  at  this  time 
of  night." 

"  Express  one  double  one,"  he  called,  at 
the  telephone  in  the  hall,  and  waited, 
drumming  impatiently  with  his  foot. 
After  a  while  he  rattled  the  receiver  hook. 
**  Express  one  double  one,  central ! "  he 
snarled. 

"Receiver's  down,  I  can't  get  them," 
trilled  the  voice  in  the  telephone. 

Bob  slammed  the  receiver  up  and 
clenched  his  teeth.  He  stood  a  minute 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets;  then,  with  a 
disgusted  shrug,  he  dived  back  into  the 
room,  seized  his  hat,  turned  out  the  light, 
and  tramped  fiercely  down  stairs. 

The  walk  did  not  improve  his  temper. 
*Tm  easy,"  he  sneered  to  himself  as  he 
went  along  the  emptying  streets,  through  a 
comer  of  the  dark,  silent  wholesale  dis- 
trict, across  half  a  ^  block  of  railroad 
tracks,  and  out  on  the  deserted  dock.  A 
faint  glimmer  of  light  from  the  office 
window  was  reflected  in  the  smooth,  black 
water  below.  He  tried  the  door.  It  was 
locked.  The  slight  annoyance  of  digging 
his  keys  out  of  his  trousers  pocket  irritated 
him  yet  more,  and  it  was  with  his  most 
characteristic  scowl  that  he  pushed  the 
door  open  and  stepped  in. 

Then — a  thunderbolt  struck  him  in  the 
chest,  a  huge,  dark  something  descended 
upon  him,  wrapping  him  tighter,  tighter, 
smothering,  choking  him,  and  he  fell,  stri- 
king and  kicking  blindly.  There  was  a 
chaotic  struggle,  during  which  Lefevre 
broke  his  own  record  for  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  then,  with  his  arms  tied  be- 
hind him  so  tightly  that  he  was  bent  double, 
a  gag  in  his  mouth  which  almost  dis- 
located his  jaw,  and  his  legs  corded  to 
the  knees,  the  gunny  sack  was  withdrawn 
from  his  heaa  and  he  was  able  to  see 
what  had  struck  him. 

The  robbers  were  masked,  of  course. 
Lefevre  wondered  stupidly  why  one  wore 
only  half  a  coat,  and  the  other  leaned 
against  the  wall,  spitting  blood  and  teeth. 
He  did  not  notice  that  his  own  right  hand 
was  cut  and  bleeding. 

The  half  coated  one  bent  over  Ticfevre, 


and  pressed  something  very  cold  and  hard 
against  his  temple. 

"Give  us  the  combination,"  he  said 
briefly. 

Lefevre's  mind  worked  like  a  lightning 
calculator  for  an  instant.  A  thousand 
in  cash  ready  for  pay  day  tomorrow,  a 
balance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  on 
hand — and  that  bundle.    He  nodded. 

The  man  with  the  bloody  mouth  came 
over,  and  between  them  they  set  him  up, 
leaning  against  the  counter,  close  beside 
the  safe  door.  The  cold  muzzle  came 
against  his  temple  again,  and  the  gag 
was  loosened.  As  it  slipped  from  between 
his  lips,  Lefevre  inflated  his  lungs  as  well 
as  he  could  in  his  cramped  position,  and 
the  next  instant  the  yell  that  had  led 
Harvard's  eleven  to  victory  filled  the  little 
room  and  jarred  the  electric  light  fixtures 
with  its  stentorian  volume.  It  was  cut 
short,  not  by  the  report  that  Bob  expected, 
but  by  the  useful  gunny  sack.  It  took  him 
an  instant  to  realize  that  his  head  was  not 
shot  off,  and  then  he  found  the  man  with 
the  bloody  mouth  grinning  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant way. 

"  That's  a  nice  noise,"  he  observed,  "  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  wastin'  time,  I'd  let  you 
keep  it  up  for  an  hour.  The  watchman's 
tied  up  outside,  and " 

"  Cut  it  out,  you  fool,"  ordered  the  man 
with  the  revolver  shortly. 

Securing  the  gunny  sack  more  tightly 
around  the  lower  part  of  Lefevre's  head, 
they  moved  away  a  little  and  whispered. 
Bob  strained  every  nerve  to  hear,  but 
could  make  out  nothing.  There  was  not  a 
vestige  of  a  grin  on  either  face  as  they 
turned  back.  They  stooped,  lifted  him 
like  a  log,  and  laid  him  on  the  counter, 
and  the  man  with  the  bloody  mouth  pulled 
off  his  shoes.  "  Patent  leather  kicks,  too," 
Bob  heard  him  mumble.  He  waited  in 
feverish  bewilderment.  The  half  coated 
man  picked  up  a  long  iron  bar  from  the 
ground  where  his  tools  lay.  "  Git  a  good 
purchase,"  he  remarked.  Lefevre  heard  ■ 
the  big  letter  press  at  the  end  of  the 
counter  rattle  as  the  bar  was  thrust 
through  the  wheel. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man  with  the  revolver, 
"we'll  give  you  one  more  show.  You 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  ain't  our  game 
to  kill  you.  You've  got  what  we  want,  and 
we've  got  to  have  it  darned  quick.  There's 
plenty  ways  of  gettin'  it.  This  is  one  of 
'em ; "  and  Bob's  stockinged  feet  were 
thrust  between  the  faces  of  the  press. 
They  did  not  loosen  the  gunny  sack,  but 
released  his  right  arm  to  the  olbow  and 
laid  his  hand  against  the  knob  of  the 
safe  look. 
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Of  the  moments  that  followed  Lefevre 
could  never  give  a  clear  account.  The 
newspapers  had  no  difficulty  in^obtaining 
the  facts  as  to  the  telegram  which  sent 
the  president  of  the  West  Coast  Traffic 
-Company,  together  with  the  president's 
assistant  and  the  cashier,  hurrying  in  a 
carriage  to  get  certain  papers  from  the 
vault  in  time  for  the  president  to  catch 
the  one  a.  m.  train.  The  escape  of  the 
thieves  and  the  efforts  of  the  detectives 
were  described  in  detail,  and  there  was 
much  talk  of  the  hero,  but  the  hero  him- 
self had  nothing  to  say. 

At  the  hospital,  after  the  doctor  had 
left,  the  president  lingered  by  the  bed  a 
moment.  His  train  had  gone  Icmg  ago, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
that. 

.  "  The  doctor  says  he  can  fix  you  up 
just  as  good  as  ever,"  he  assured  Bob  for 
the  fifth  time. 

"All  right,  thanks,"  responded  Bob 
faintly,  wiping  he  would  go  away. 

"I  suppose  you  knew,"  continued  the 
president,  a  little  awkwardly,  "  that  there 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  nego- 
tiable securities  in  the  safe  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Bob,  surprised  into  faint 
interest.  "  I  didn't  know.  There  was  over 
thirteen  hundred  in  cash,  and  a  bundle 
that  I  didn't  know  the  contents  of." 

The  president  looked  at  him.  "  Would 
you  mind  telling  me  before  I  go,"  he 
asked,  and  Bob  noticed  that  he  had 
dropped  the  presidential  tone,  "  why  you 
didn't  give  them  the  combination?" 

Lefevre  pulled  his  mind  together  to 
answer. 

"  I^— don't — know,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I 
suppose  it  was  my  ugly  disposition,"  he 
added.    His  voice  was  very  weak. 

The  nurse  looked  around  the  screen 
meaningly. 

"  Yes,  yes — ^just  a  moment,"  agreed  the 
president  hurriedly.  "Just  one  thing 
more,  Mr.  Lefevre.  The  position  of  cash- 
ier is  vacant ;  do  you  think  your — ah — dis- 
position would  permit  you  to  accept  it  ? " 
Mabel  Ernestine  Abhoft. 


A  Guest  ci  Honor. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Christmas  morning. 
The  sun  streamed  through  the  long,  un- 
curtained windows  of  the  blind  ward  of 
the  almshouse,  and  touched  the  prim  white 
cots  with  a  warmth  and  brightness  that 
made  the  place  seem  almost  cheerful.  The 
young  doctor,  coming  in  to  make  his 
morning  rounds,  shivered  a  little  as  he 
held  his  hands  towards  the  great  stove  and 
surveyed  the  ward.     Then  ho  frowned. 


"Miss  Mattie,"  he  said,  going  swiftly 
over  to  one  of  the  neatest  of  the  cots, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Getting  ready  to  go  to  the  church, 
doctor.  The  Christmas  dinner,  you 
know " 

"But,  Miss  Mattie,"  he  interrupted, 
"  you  can't  do  it !  You  haven't  been  out 
for  weeks,  and  it's  bitter  cold  and  windy, 
m  bring  you  a  plate  of  the  dinner  myself, 
everything  they've  got,  and  some  Christ- 
mas greens.     Won't  that  do  ?  " 

Miss  Mattie  smiled  thankfully  up  at 
him,  but  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  doctor,"  she  said  softly,  "  it  won't 
— quite.  You  see,  it  isn't  only  the  dinner, 
though  that's  very  good,  nor  even  the  real 
coffee,  with  condensed  milk  and  lump 
sugar  in  it.  It*s  the  place  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  voices  like  those  I  used  to  hear, 
the  Christmas  feeling  that  I  once  knew  so 
well — it  helps  me  so  much,  doctor,  because 
it  makes  me  remember,  and  the  memories 
are  pleasant  ones.  Please,  doctor,  let  me 
go.    I'm  quite  strong  today." 

The  doctor  remembered  all  that  Christ- 
mas meant  to  him,  and  how  lonely  he  felt 
this  year,  and  yielded. 

"  Miss  Mattie,"  he  said  slowly,  "  Tm 
not  doing  quite  right,  I  know,  but  FU  take 
every  precaution  I  can.  You  shall  go  to 
the  church.  I'll  carry  you  over  and  back, 
for  you  couldn't  walk.  No,  no,  that's  all 
right.  Ill  come  for  you  in  time ;"  and  he 
waved  her  away  almost  gruffly  as  she  tried 
to  thank  him.  The  look  on  her  i)oor, 
worn  face  had  done  that  already. 

Miss  Mattie  sat  there  in  a  happy  daze, 
not  minding  the  hours  as  they  passed,  be- 
cause she  had  the  doctor's  word,  and 
trusted  him. 

She  did  not  even  mind  when  the  nurse 
shook  her  head  and  said  she  would  speak 
to  the  doctor;  he  couldn't  have  under- 
stood what  he  was  about.  The  nurse  knew 
how  weak  Miss  Mattie -^really  was,  and 
she  did  not  see,  as  did  the  doctor,  that  the 
little  blind  old  lady  would  give  years  of 
her  future  for  one  memory  of  her  past — 
the  past  which  no  one  in  the  almshouse 
knew. 

She  looked  almost  well  when  the  doctor 
came  again,  and,  taking  one  of  the  gra^i* 
almshouse  blankets,  wrapp^  it  tightly 
round  her,  and  lifted  her  lightly  in  his 
strong  arms. 

Somehow  Miss  Mattie  had  always  re- 
minded him  of  some  one  much  younger 
than  herself,  whom  he  loved  very  much. 
As  the  strong  wind  swept  down  upon 
them,  making  her  hide  her  face  against 
the  rough  cloth  of  his  coat,  he  shielded 
her  with  a  tenderness  she^ad  notjknown 
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for  years,  so  that  \yhen  he  set  her  down  at 
last,  safe  and  warm  in  the  big  room  under 
the  church,  there  was  a  glow  of  wonderful 
happiness  on  her  thin  face. 

She  put  out  her  hands  to  feel  the  chair 
she  sat  in,  and  they  heard  a  little  gasp  of 
wonder. 

"It's  a  leather  chair!  "  she  cried.     "A 

leather    armchair!     We   had    them " 

and  she  stopped  short.  She  had  guarded 
her  past  too  long  to  tell  it  now.  It  was 
the  one  thing  left  her  that  was  her  own, 
and  sacred. 

The  chaplain  smiled.  "  Yes,  Miss  Mat- 
tie,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  hers; 
"  you  are  in  my  study,  and  you  are  to  eat 
here,  with  us,  before  the  others  are  served. 
The  doctor  says  you  are  not  very  strong, 
and  so  you  are  to  be  our  guest  of  honor 
today." 

"  A  guest  of  honor ! "  she  repeated 
slowly,  and  somehow  a  change  swept  over 
the  shrunken  figure  in  its  almshouse  blue. 
It  straightened  with  a  conscious  dignity, 
and  the  sweet  old  face  changed,  too. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  softly.  "You 
can't  know  how  much  that  means  to  me. 
It's  so  kind  of  you  all.  I. live  in  my  mem- 
ories now,  and  that  bnngs  up  the  happiest 
of  all — the  Christmas  when  I  was  last 
a  guest  of  honor."  ^ 

No  one  answered  her,  but  soon  the  pleas- 
ant clatter  began  ag^in,  as  those  wlio  were 
to  serve  the  Christmas  dinner  to  hun- 
dreds of  eager  paupers  gathered  for  their 
own.  Miss  Mat  tie  was  quite  still.  They 
had  put  her  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
she  bore  herself  with  a  stately,  old  time 
grace  that  was  almost  pitiful  to  see.  That 
she  was  dumb  with  happiness  they  could 
readily  understand. 

"Damask,  real  damask  again!''  she 
murmured  when  they  gave  her  a  napkin, 
and  she  touched  it  so  lovingly  that  the  girl 
whose  basket  it  had  graced  choked  a  little 
as  she  whispered :  "  You  may  have  it.  Miss 
Mattie.  Keep  it  in  memory'  of  your  Christ- 
mas." 

But  Miss  Mattie  needed  no  memories. 
She  already  had  her  share,  and  slie  was 
back  among  them.  She  had  forgotten 
that  she  was  ill,  and  old,  and  sightless. 
The  sound  of  the  pleasant  voices  round 
her,  the  crisp,  bright  Christmas  smell  in 
her  nostrils,  were  as  they  used  to  be.  For 
once  her  blindness  brought  a  blessing 
with  it.  She  could  not  wake  and  see  the 
strangers  round  her. 

But  no  one  understood  that  she  was  not 
really  with  them  till  the  doctor  asked  her 
something. 

"  Miss  Mattie,  John  ? "  she  answered 
brightly.    "  It's  not  Miss  Mattie  now,  you 


know.  We  are  to  be  the  guests  of  honor 
today;"  and  she  leaned  towards  him  with 
a  smile  that  was  almost  girlish  in  its 
brightness. 

The  doctor's  face  went  white;  for  he 
knew  she  had  forgotten. 

They  wrapped  her  in  the  blanket  once 
again,  and  he  carried  her  back  to  the 
almshouse  wa^yl,  and  laid  her  on  her  nar- 
row cot.  For  once  the  man  was  glad  that 
all  the  patients  were  blind.  They  could 
not  stare,  as  those  in  other  wards  would 
do. 

But  she  clung  to  him.  "  Don't  put  me 
down,  John  !  "  she  whispered.  "  Somehow 
I  feel  very  weak  and  ill,  and  I  want  your 
strength  to  help  me.  You're  so  strong, 
John!  And  then,  I've  had  a  dreadful 
dream — a  dream  of  losing  you  and — every- 
thing; a  dream  of  blindness,  John,  and 
of — the  almshouse.  I  want  to  know  for 
certain  that  you're  with  me,  dear,  and 
that  I'm  safe !  " 

The  doctor's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He 
could  have  struck  the  nurse  as  her  harsh 
voice  broke  in  upon  them. 

"  Put  her  down,  doctor,"  she  com- 
manded, not  unkindly ;  "  I  can't  rub  her 
while  you're  holding  her  like  that,  and 
she's  almost  gone.  I  knew  you'd  no  busi- 
ness taking  her  over  there." 

Miss  Mattie  shivered,  and  awoke.  I^n- 
heeding  of  the  nurse,  the  doctor  still  held 
her  in  his  arms,  and  as  she  looked  into  his 
face  she  understood. 

"  No,  no,  nurse,"  she  said,  her  sweet 
voice  ringing  clear  and  strong;  "  I'm  glad 
I'm  nearly  gone.  Don't  try  to  bring  me 
back.  The  doctor  is  so  kind  to  hold  me. 
He  has  helped  me  to  live  over  the  happiest 
day  of  all  my  life — another  day  when  I 
was  guest  of  honor.  Doctor '' — and  the 
voice  failed  slightly — "  I  can't  thank  you, 
but  I  know  you  understand.  You  have 
been  so  very  good — and  kind.  Will  you 
do  one  thing  more?  Kiss  me  when  I  am 
dead,  as  the  real  John  would  have  kissed 
me." 

She  sighed,  and  the  smile  that  sbe  had 
worn  in  the  ehapel  came  again  upon  her 
mouth. 

Therc^  was  a  strange,  awed  silence  in  the 
ward  as  the  doctor,  putting  her  gently 
from  his  arms,  leaned  down  across  the  bed 
and  redeemed  his  promise. 

And  as  the  Christmas  sun  fell  full  upon 
the  quiet  face  there  rested  there  such  a 
lo(*k  of  perfect  peace  that  the  nurse  said 
softly,  as  she  touched  the  smiling  mouth: 
"  After  all,  she  must  have  had  a  rather 
happy  life." 

But  the  doctor  knew. 

Mary  A.  Dirl'rrson, 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 
Ou,  Christmas  bells  that  ring  so  loud 

And  stir  the  old  town  over, 
Sound  unto  Betty  fair,  the  proud, 

And  tell  her  I'm  her  lover. 

Oh,  Christmas  bells !    In  that  fair  ear 
So  shell-like,  do  my  bidding 

And  whisper  what  to  speak  I  fear — 
Tell  her  my  heart  I'm  bringing. 

Oh,  Christmas  bells,  your  echoes  lift 
To  her  and  say  I'm  leaving 

My  beating  heart  a  Christmas  gift, 
If  she  but  'be  receiving. 

Oh,  Christmas  bells,  be  bold,  be  bold  I 
Your  answer?    What,  not  leave  it! 
You  ring  back :  "  'Tis  not  tipped  with 
gold— 
And  Betty  won't  receive  it!" 

Tom  Masson. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

"'TwAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
all  through  the  house  " 
(The  house  was  in  Boston,  where  culture 
abounds) 
Dull  quietude  reigned ;  not  a  venturesome 
mouse. 
That  pestering  rodent,  attempted  the 
rounds. 
Two    spectacled    children    of    immature 
years 
Were  felRning  a  somnolent  rest  in  their 
beds, 
A  Browninj?  beside  them,  with  many  dog 
ears — 
Light  mental  repast  for  the  young  Bos- 
ton heads. 

'  Now's  the  opportune  time,"  said  the  boy 
to  the  girl, 
"  According  to  that  mythological  tale. 
For  Santa  to  come  in  a  nocturnal  whirl 
With  rampant  reindeer  and  abreast  of 
the  gale. 
Our  ciders  have  whispered  this  fabulous 
thing 
From  time  immemorial  into  our  ears; 
Tis  a  strange  commentary  on  sense  that 

they  cling 
,  To  a  story  disproved  for  these  many 
long  years." 


"  Now,  Huxley  asserts,  and  he's  borne  out 
by  facts," 
Said  the  girl  to  the  boy  as  she  reasoned 
the  Why 
Of  the  Whichness  and  What;  "but   the 
children  were  wax 
To  be  molded  by  age  in  those  seasons 
gone  by. 
That  story  of  Tell  and  the  apple,  of  George 
Devastating  the  orchard  with  hatchet, 
you  know. 
Of  giants  who'd  swallow  and  never  dis- 
gorge 
A  bad  boy  or  girl,  why,  in  Boston  won't 
go!" 

Eoy  Farrell  Greene. 


SERVED  HER  RIGHT. 

Shb  liked  him — ^yes,  upon  her  word  I 
She  let  him  fetch  and  carry ; 

But,  oh,  his  suit  was  too  absurd — 
He'd  never  do  to  marry  I 

The  swain  departed^  stem  and  black. 

She  wept — how  could  she  flaunt  him  f 
The  luckless  man  came  flying  back ; 

Straightway  she  did  not  want  him. 

And  so  she  wavered  back  and  forth. 

She  met  bis  love  with  banter. 
But  when  he  left  her^  hurt  and  wroth. 

She  called  him  back  instanter; 

Until  a  maid  who  knew  her  mind. 
Whose  words  were  gently  spoken, 

Stepped  in  when  she  had  been  imkind — 
And  then  her  heart  was  broken! 

Marian  Wett. 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES. 

Since  wishes  are  in  season 

I  here  record  a  few. 
Just  for  the  simple  reason 

That  they  refer  to  you; 
In  rhyme  I  bid  you  read  them, 

And  as  the  accents  fall 
I  hope  your  heart  will  heed  them 

And  grant  them  one  and  all. 

I  wish  that  when  the  holly 
And  holidays  are  here. 

You  may  forgive  the  folly 
Of  Cupid's  pranks,^-m.v  deary 
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I  wish  that  when  I  meet  you 

Alone  on  Christmas  day 
It  may  be  mine  to  greet  you 

In  Love's  delightful  way. 

I  wish  that  when  I  find  you 

Beneath  the  mistletoe 
I  may  steal  up  behind  you 

And  kiss  you  ere  you  know ; 
I  wish  that  when  I  tell  you 

The  secret  I  possess, 
Love  may  somehow  compel  you 

To  answer  me  with  Yes. 

1  wish — but  why  continue 

A  list  already  long? 
Another  man  may  win  you 

While  I  am  making  song ; 
So  here's  the  wish  most  pleasant- 

I  wish  that  you  may  be 
The  precious  Christmas  present 

That  Santa  Claus  gives  me  I 

Felix  Carmen, 


THE  CENTAUR  MAID. 

Wuo  rideth  so  brave  down  the  busy  street, 
Holding  her  curveting  steed  in  check 
While  the  passer  by  doth  crane  his  neck 

To  watch  this  vision  new  and  sweet 
With  flying  veil  and  habit  chic, 
Fearless  and  graceful  and  straight  as  a 
Greek? 

The  grandsire  old,  he  feteheth  a  sigh 
As  the  galloping  girl  cavorteth  by; 
But  the  woman  new  hath  eyes  agleam; 
She  murmurs :  "  Aha,  the  new  regime !  " 
As  unafraid  through  sun  and  shade 
Gaily  rideth  the  centaur  maid. 

Astride,  astride,  the  maid  doth  ride. 

And  little  doth  she  reck 
Of  the  one  who  smiled,  the  one  who  sighed, 

Or  him  who  crpned  his  neck. 
'Tis  the  way  they  do  in  Paris,  you  know. 
And  she  is  a  part  of  the  passing  show ; 

So  undismayed  through  sun  and  shade 
Rideth  the  dauntless  centaur  maid. 

Sarah  S,  PratC 


IN  LATE  DECEMBER. 

April'h  swallow  fled  the  eaves, 

June's  rose  rained  its  perfumed  petals. 
Gray  have  grown  October's  leaves. 
On  bare  branches  snow  now  settles; 
O'er  and  o'er 
Seasons  four 
Bring  us  days  we  well  remember; 
Days  that  hold 
Memory's  gold — 
Like  this  day  in  late  December. 


Spring  comes  new  bom  every  year. 
Flower  bedecked,  with  bird  choir  sing- 
ing; 
Likewise  new  and  ever  dear. 

Days  that  set  love's  joy  belb  ringing ; 
As  the  chime 
Of  a  rhyme. 
This  year's  day  with  last  year's  blend- 
ing, 

Music  makes. 
Memory  wakes — 
'Tis  my  birthday's  sun  ascending. 

At  the  table  life  has  spread. 

Appetite  grows  keen  with  eating; 
Swieet  or  bitter  be  the  bread, 
Still  we  keep  the  meal  repeating. 
Seasons  change. 
Wide  the  range 
Onward  to  the  year's  last  ember; 
Yet  again 
Love's  refrain 
Sounds  the  same  in  each  December. 
Hunter  MacCulloch, 


RELATIONSHIP. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried;  "'twill  never  do- 

I'll  be  your  sister,  Harry." 
Said  I :  "  Just  make  it  cousins.  Sue ; 

For  cousins  sometimes  marry." 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


THREE  MARINERS. 

Three  mariners  sailed  out  across  the  sea 
In  autumn,  when  the  winds  blew  wild  and 

free; 
And  each  had  left  a  sweetheart  on  the 

shore. 
And  each  had  said,  "When  springtime 

comes  once  more, 
"  We  shall  return  with  golden  argosies 
From  Persia  and  the  far  Hesperides ; 
"With  wealth  unwritten  we  shall  come 

back  home ; 
Deep  laden  vessels  steer  across  the  foam." 

Three  mariners  sailed  in  one  Apriltide; 
Three  women  waited  at  the  sea  wharf's 

side; 
And  two  of  those  who  sailed  the  endless 

sea 
Brought  back,  alas,  no  gold  from  Araby; 
Yet  in  their  hearts  they  still  had  wealth  of 

love. 
The  richest  prize  in  earth  or  heaven  above ; 
But  he  whose  bark   bore  all   the  gema 

that  be 
Had  left  his  heart — ah,  God  ! — across  the 

seal 

Charles  Hanson  Toirne. 
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THE  BALLADE  OF  BOOKS  TO  BUY. 

Of  books  there  is  no  end, 

Xor  shall  be  evermore, 
While  there  is  gold  to  spend 

And  the  department  store; 

So  long  as  Love  and  Lore 
Exist  to  lure  the  eye, 

Aifthors  will  write  arid  roar: 
There  are  new  books  to  buy  I 

No  matter  where  you  wend 
Your  way,  at  every  door 

You  meet  a  foe  or  friend, 
An  angel  or  a  bore. 
And  then  almost  before 

You  know  it  you  will  spy 
Some  fiction  on  the  floor — 

2' he  re  are  new  books  to  buy ! 

A  thousand  tomes  are  penned 
Each  month !    The  inky  score 

You  cannot  comprehend 
And  cannot  quite  ignore: 
Novels  and  verse  galore. 

Delectable  or  dry, 

To  make  you  smile  or  snore — 

Thei-e  are  new  hooks  to  buy! 

KNVOV. 

Dear  readers,  we  implore 
Forgiveness  for  the  cry. 

But,  if  your  eyes  are  sore. 
There  are  new  books  to  buy! 


OORDY  AS  A  HISTORIAN— An  im- 
portant new  book  on  the  political 
development  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  J.  P.  (Jordy,  formerly  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fniversity,  now  connected 
with  the  University  of  Xew  York,  has 
issued  two  of  the  four  volumes  in  which 
he  proposes  to  complete  his  "  Political 
History  of  the  United  States."  The  book 
occupies  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  well 
worked  field  of  American  history.  The 
first  two  volumes  trace  the  coui'se  of  poli- 
tics from  ♦^lie  formation  of  the  earliest 
national  party — that  of  the  Fetleralists, 
which  created  and  organized  the  govern- 
ment— down  to  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1S2S.  To  cover  the  remainder 
of  the   ninete<'nth   century   in   two   more 


volumes  will  probably  prove  a  task  to  tax 
the  author's  powers  of  condensation. 

Professor  Gordy  possesses  many  quali- 
fications for  writing  history.  His  work 
is  evidently  based  on  careful  research,  and 
his  material  is  well  arranged.  Uis  style 
is  very  clear,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
making  his  narrative  interesting.  On  the 
other  hand,  occasional  small  errore  are  to 
be  noted.  For  instance,  on  page  17  of 
Volume  II  Commodore  Barron,  com- 
mander of  the  ChesaiKiake,  is  called  "  Bar- 
row." On  page  529  of  Volume  1  the 
author  speaks  of  "  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy, which  extended  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Vistula."  The  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  extended  no  further  east  than 
Saxony.  Danzig,  on  the  Vistula,  had  a 
French  governor,  but  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  confederation.  To  pass  from  ques- 
tions of  fact  to  those  of  syntax,  we  regret 
to  read  on  page,  541  that  "  Campbell  of 
Tennessee  was  given  Randolph's  old 
place." 

A  more  serious  charge  that  might  be 
brought  again-^t  Professor  Gordy  is  his 
lack  of  the  even  handed  justice  which  is 
the  crowning  virtue  of  the  true  historian. 
In  tracing  the  disput(»s  that  led  to  the 
War  of  1S12,  he  exhibits  a  spirited  chau- 
vinism rather  than  a  judicial  impartiality. 
Jle  deliberately  "takes  sides"  with  the 
Republicans  against  the  Federalists,  identi- 
fying the  former  with  patriotism  and  the 
latter  with  open  disloyalty.  Of  the  Xew 
England  statesmen  who  oppost»d  the  p(^licy 
of  war* with  Great  Britain,  he  says  that 
**  their  prejudices  and  hatred  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  too  strong  for  their 
l)atriotisin  ";  he  bitterly  cvn<ures  "their 
Shylock  method  of  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  time  when  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States  seemeil  at 
stake."  The  Hartford  Convention  of  JK'- 
cen>ber,  1814,  meant  nullification  and 
"  Wii-^  unpatriotic  to  the  last  degrtv''  in 
threatetiing  imminent  secession  at  a  mo- 
ment of  national  peril. 

Pr«)fessor  Gordy  assaults  the  Portland 
and  Perceval  governments  almost  as 
fierc(>ly  as  did  the  Republican  orators  of 
those  troublous  days.  Unlike  some  other 
recent  American  historians,  notably  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  ho  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  in  hor  undoubted  violation  of  the 
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neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land waB  fighting  for  her  very  life.  He 
does  not  bring  out  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  Napoleon  was  not  only  equally  arbi> 
trary  in  his  treatment  of  American  com- 
merce but  utterly  faithless  as  well.  We 
find  a  British  envoy,  Francis  Jackson, 
branded  as  '^  infamous,"  and  his  errand 
described  as  "  brutal " ;  his  request  for 
proposals  from  Madison  is  ^^  audacity,"  his 
reply  "  disingenuous,"  his  tone  "  arro- 
gant." A  historian  should  be  very  spar- 
ing of  abusive  epithets,  but  all  these,  and 
more,  occur  within  half  a  dozen  of  Pro- 
fessor Gordy's  pages. 

For  Canning  he  seems  to  have  a  special 
dislike.  ^^If  Canning  had  hated  de- 
mocracy less  intensely,"  he  says,  "  if  he 
Lad  been  statesman  enough  to  rise  above 
Lis  prejudices,"  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed.  And  again^ 
when  David  Erskine,  Jackson's  predeces- 
sor in  the  British  ministry  at  Washington, 
negotiated  a  provisional  agreement  with 
Hobert  Smith,  Madison's  Secretary  of 
State: 

WHh  the  feeling  that  he  was  master  of  the 
aftoation,  Canning  decided  to  repudiate  the  arrange- 


but  that  theory,  we  thought,  had  by  this 
time  had  its  day. 


The  insinuation  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
English  statesman  who  was  destined,  a  few 
years  later,  to  stand  with  President 
Monroe  in  opposition  to  the  reactionary 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Can- 
ning disapproved  Erskine's  agreement  be- 
cause it  violated  the  minister's  written 
instructions,  which  were  afterwards  pro- 
duced in  Parliament  in  answer  to  a 
motion  of  inquiry.  It  was  ordered,  more- 
over, that  vessels  sailing  from  the  United 
States  in  rdiance  upon  the  convention, 
which  Madison  had  announced,  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  British  cruisers.  The 
episode  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  its 
results  were  disastrous  to  both  parties, 
bnt  Canning's  course,  whether  wise  or  not, 
-was  neither  inconsistent  nor  dishonorable. 

Elsewhere  Professor  Gordy  speaks  of — 

.AH  the  oM  World  contempt  for  the  ''lower 
orders,*  for  **  penone  in  trade,"  all  its  intense  feel- 
ing tiisl  the  sristocratic  and  leisnred  few,  with  or 
wHhoot  coltnre,  are  the  end  and  object  of  creation, 
tiiat  the  many  have  no  reason  for  existence  save  to 
«erve  them,  idl  its  intense  hatred  of  a  democracy. 

Professor  Gordy  evidently  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  outworn  systems  of  the  old 
world;  but  was  liberty  wholly  unknown 
on  earth  before  1776,  and  were  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution  the  sole  inventors  of 
democracy?  Bancroft,  we  know,  repre- 
sented the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  as  a  struggle  between  fiends  from 
Europe  and  angels  resident  in  America; 


A  SLENDER  BASIS— For  tiie  report 
that  ""Sir  Richard  Cabnady''  had 
been  expurgated. 

Lucas  Malet^  known  in  private  life  as 
Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison,  has  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  reports  current  in 
this  country  and  in  England  that  she  had 
"  bowdlerized"  her  novel  "  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  "  in  obedience  to  certain  adverse 
criticisms. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  about 
five  lines  were  cut  out  of  the  proofs  of 
the  American  edition^  her  publishers  be- 
lieving that  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph 
from  which  they  were  taken  was  suffi- 
ciently indicated  without  them.  The 
scene  is  that  in  Sir  Richard's  villa  in 
Naples,  in  which  he  and  his  cousin  are  the 
only  participants.  Mrs.  Harrison  saw  the 
force  of  her  publisher's  suggestion,  and 
the  lines  in  question  were  omitted  from 
a  later  edition  in  England,  making  it 
identical  with  the  one  published  here. 

The  success  of  "  Sir  Richard  "  in  this 
country,  where  Lucas  Malet  had  pre- 
viously been  practically  unknown  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  led  to  a  demand  for  her 
"  Wages  of  Sin,"  a  novel  of  contempora- 
neous life  in  London  and  Devonshire,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  Mrs.  Harrison's 
best  work.  It  is  in  this  book,  by  the  way, 
that  Sir  Richard  Calmady,  whose  char- 
acter and  misfortune  were  suggested  by 
the  case  of  a  certain  well  known  English- 
man, first  finds  his  way  into  print. 


A  CASE  OF  COWARDICE  — Why 
docs  Owen  Wister^s  hero  finally 
succumb  to  convention  and  a  New 
York  tailor? 

It  is  not  eatsy  for  an  author  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  about  his  hero.  Sometimes 
we  do  not  want  him  to  be.  For  instance, 
we  all  know  in  our  inmost  souls  that  Lady 
Bahbie  never  married  the  Little  Minister; 
but  it  would  have  wrung  our  hearts  if  Bar- 
rie  had  not  let  us  pretend  she  did.  That 
was  a  generous  concession  to  our  sympa- 
thies that  worked  only  good.  But  it  is 
another  matter  when  Owen  Wister,  after 
being  delightfully  honest  about  his  Vir- 
ginian in  a  dozen  different  places,  loses 
his  nerve  in  the  end  and  affronts  us  with 
a  mean  little  concession  to  our  prejudices. 

Kever,  never  in  this  world  would  the 
Virginian  have  blossomed  into  well  cut, 
modem  clothes  for  the  wedding  journey 
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or  any  other  occasion.  That  sending  to 
the  New  York  tailor  is  a  flagrant  false- 
hood, committed  because  the  author  had 
not  courage  to  lead  his  man  up  to  the 
Vermont  relatives  in  the  black  diagonal 
"  cutaway  "  or  the  long,  limp  "  Prince  Al- 
bert "  of  the  cowboy's  Sunday.  He  could 
not  face  that  moment  of  introduction,  be- 
fore the  real  man  inside  should  have  time 
to  prove  his  fineness.  Mr.  Wister  felt  the 
eyes  of  all  his  women  readers  upon  him, 
and  knew  what  balm  that  smart  appear- 
ance would  be  to  the  bride,  and  so  he 
weakly  prevaricated. 

The  fact  that  we  may  feel  a  sneaking 
relief  in  the  deception  does  not  excuse  it. 
We  are  no  bigger  than  our  neighbors,  and 
admit  cheap  prejudices;  but  the  Vir- 
ginian was  bigger,  and  the  author  should 
have  been  true  to  his  own  creation. 


FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE— The  acme 
of  worthlessness  is  a  parody  of  a 
worthless  book* 

The  literary  product  of  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Lane,  formerly  of  Butte,  Montana,  is  of 
a  sort  that  readily  lends  itself  to  parody, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  would-be  humor- 
ists are  rushing  into  print  with  volumes 
purporting  to  be  frank  self  revelations 
after  the  style  of  the  Western  Bashkirtseff. 
We  have  received  one  such  book  from 
Miss  McLane's  own  city  of  Butte,  another 
from  Boston,  and  probably  others  are  on 
the  way. 

Now,  while  Miss  McLane's  story  had  a 
faint  spice  of  originality  and  a  certain 
mild  sort,  of  human  interest,  as  literature 
it  deserved  no  attention,  and  it  will  be 
forgotten  in  a  few  months.  A  parody  of 
such  a  thing  must  of  necessity  be  absolute- 
ly worthless. 


OFFICIAL  LITERATURE— The  Presi- 
dent's sensible  direction  that  gfovem- 
ment  reports  shall  be  curtailed* 

One's  view  of  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  on  the  Cuban  question  or  the 
coal  strike  may  be  colored  by  one's  politi- 
cal opinions,  but  people  of  all  parties  will 
join  in  conunending  his  recent  utterance 
on  the  subject  of  the  official  literature  of 
the  United  States  government  He  has 
warned  th^  heads  of  departments  against 
the  growing  tendency  to  issue  huge  re- 
poi-ts.  With  characteristic  plainness  he 
told  the  conscientious  compilers  of  these 
portentous  documents  that  "  there  is 
much  useless  matter  in  many  of  the  re- 
ports; that  many  are  issued  at  great  ex- 


pense which  accomplish  no  practical  good, 
and  that  there  is  too  much  public  printing 
generally." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  training  has 
taught  him  the  value  of  condensation ;  and 
indeed  only  common  sense  was  needed  to 
see  that  the  growing  unwieldiness  of  gov- 
ernment reports  seriously  impairs  their 
value,  besides  wasting  the  nation's  money. 
Every  one  who  finds  occasion  to  read  them 
or  refer  to  them — and  some  of  them,  are 
really  important  publications — ^will  ap- 
plaud the  President's  order. 


•'DONOVAN  PASHA"— And  a  fact 
not  mentioned  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  book« 

"  Donovan  Pasha  "  has  been  extensively 
advertised  as  "  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  latest 
book."  The  advertisements  contain  a 
conspicuous  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in 
uniform,  with  a  fez  cap  on  his  head  and 
a  revolver  in  hand — the  hero,  one  would 
say  at  once,  of  a  strenuous  modem  novel. 
They  do  not  contain  any  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  "  book  "  is  not  a  novel,  but 
a  collection  of  short  stories. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  silent  yet  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  fact  that  volimies  of 
short  stories  do  not  sell  as  well  as  novels. 


"THE  BOOK  OF  BUGS"— An  amu- 
sin^  ^nature  book''  which  is  also 
instructive* 

Who  is  Harvey  Sutherland?  This  is  a 
question  that  is  likely  to  be  asked  very 
often  in  the  next  few  months  by  readers 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  nature  books 
published  in  recent  years,  "  The  Book  of 
BuKS." 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  real 
humorist.  Secondly,  he  is  a  clever 
naturalist.  Finally,  he  is  a  man  of  much 
human  sympathy.  He  should  not  be 
classed  with  the  people  who  have  imitated 
either  Kudyard  Kipling  or  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson.  His  book  is  distinctly 
original;  in  every  line  you  can  feel  the 
presence  of  a  genial  spirit.  By  the  time 
the  reader  has  finished  the  volume,  he 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that,  while  he  has 
been  entertained,  he  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  accompanied 
by  wise  comment. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Sutherland 
should  be  able  to  make  the  subject  of 
"bugs"  as  attractive  as  Kipling  and 
Seton-Thompson  make  animals  higher  in 
scale  of  creation.  His  chapter  on  the  in- 
sect which  he  calls  the  "  aristocrat  of  the 
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kitchen"  is  a  delicious  piece  of  humor» 
and  his  remarks  on  the  '^  plague  of  flies  " 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  remarkable  strides 
made  by  medical  science  in  recent  years. 
The  author  is  equally  entertaining  in  wri- 
ting about  the  modquito,  the  flea,  the 
spider,  and  the  ant.  His  book  is  so 
simply  and  so  clearly  written  that  it  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  children  as  well 
as  grown  ups. 


ZOLA'S  FATHER_The  «eat  French 
nQVcIist  was  the  son  en  an  advent 
ttsrous  engineer  of  mixed  Italian  and 
Greek  blood* 

Few  or  none  of  the  obituaries  of  the 
late  Emile  Zola  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  great  champion  of  Dreyfus  was  French 
only  on  his  mother's  side,  his  father, 
Francesco  or  Frangois  Zola,  being  half 
Italian  and  half  Greek.  By  profession 
the  elder  Zola  was  an  engineer.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  his  life,  after  a  wander- 
ing and  adventurous  career,  that  he  came 
to  France.  He  had  taken  a  contract  for 
building  waterworks  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
and  was  visiting  Paris  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  work  there,  when  he  met 
and  married  Mile.  Emilie  Aubert,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  famous  novelist. 
Their  son  was  seven  years  old  when  his 
father  contracted  a  chill  while  supervi- 
sing the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Aix,  and  died,  leaving  his  family  in  very 
poor  circiunstances. 

Emile  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother, Mme.  Aubert,  who  sent  him  to 
school,  flrst  at  Aix,  and  later  in  Paris.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  to  read  that  he 
failed  to  graduate,  the  haccalaureat  being 
refused  him  on  the  ground  that  he  dis- 
played great  ignorance  of  history  and  of 
literature.  '  'he  first  question  asked  by  his 
examiner  in  these  branches  was : 

^  At  what  date  did  Charlemagne  die  ?  " 

"  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I,"  was  young 
Zola's  astonishing  reply. 


LITERARY  LUST  OF  TERRITORY  — 

Why  does  the  historical  novelist  try- 
to  cover  the  map  in  one  story? 

It  would  sometimes  appear  that  the  au- 
thors of  historical  novels  fear  to  leave 
untouched  any  region  or  character  that 
can  possibly  be  interwoven  with  their 
story.  To  construct  a  romance  of  Revolu- 
tionary days,  for  instance,  without  hurry- 
ing the  readers  from  the  Hudson  to  Vir- 
ginia, without  introducing  Washington, 


Hamilton,  Comwallis,  and  Howe,  they 
would  regard  as  positively  parsimonious 
treatment  of  their  public.  Yet  the  public 
is  often  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  a  smaller 
extent  of  territory  and  to  fewer  historical 
dramatis  personce,  they  would  gain  in 
force  what  they  would  lose  in  breadth. 

«  The  Strollers,"  by  Frederick  S.  Isham, 
is  a  story  which  rouses  this  feeling  strong- 
ly. Mr.  Isham  has  written  a  romance  of 
America  before  and  during  the  Mexican 
War — though  the  war  has  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  development  of  his 
plot.  In  the  beginning,  when  he  assembles 
his  characters  in  a  wayside  inn  in  western 
New  York,  he  is  interesting,  original,  and 
vivid.  The  company  of  players  journey- 
ing through  a  country  just  traversed  by 
a  band  of  temperance  reformers;  the  sol- 
dier of  fortune  thrown  into  their  society ; 
the  French  bred  patroon,  come  to  take  his 
ancestral  possessions,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  tenants  of  the  land  baronies  no 
longer  respected  the  rights  of  the  owners 
— all  these  are  new  and  cleverly  drawn. 
The  life,  the  unusual  setting  for  adven- 
ture, the  half  gipsy  wanderings  of  the 
troupe,  charm  one. 

If  Mr.  Isham  could  have  developed  his 
romance  without  hurling  his  reader  from 
these  scenes  to  the  playhouses  of  New 
Orleans,  where  he  becomes  trite,  and  to 
Chapultepec,  where  the  usual  impossible 
meetings  happen,  he  would  have  written 
an  unusual  and  memorable  book.  Perhaps 
some  day,  when  the  young  author's  zeal 
for  the  conquest  of  mere  territory  has 
abated  in  him,  he  may  go  back  to  the 
Shadengo  Valley  and  to  the  time  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  feudal  forms  in  the 
North,  and  on  a  smaller  canvas  paint  a  still 
more  vivid  picture. 


'•THE   BACK  OF   BEYOND ''—Is  it 
an  Indian  or  an  Irish  expression? 

Those  penetrating  logicians  who  argue 
from  coincidences  to  the  most  wonder- 
ful conclusions — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  Bacon  in  his  leisure  moments  wrote 
Shakspere  because  certain  of  the  same 
words  are  to  be  found  in  each — ^will  prob- 
ably announce,  later,  that  Kipling  has 
done  some  very  charming  work  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Jane  Barlow. 

The  latest  volume  of  Miss  Barlow's 
clever  tales  is  called  "  At  the  Back  of  Be- 
yond," and  she  devotes  a  page  or  two  of 
preface  to  telling  how  the  quaint  expres- 
sion is  used  among  the  Irish  peasantry  of 
not  too  central  or  too  alluring  regions  to 
denote  others  oven  more  remote  and  less 
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prosperous.  Kipling,  too,  though  he 
gives  no  explanation  of  its  origin,  uses  the 
expression  in  "  Kim."  He  describes  a 
horse  dealer  of  the  Punjab — "  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  trader,  whose  caravans 
penetrated  far  and  far  into  the  Back  of 
Beyond." 

Here  is  food  for  discussion.  Did  Miss 
Barlow  quote  Kipling?  Did  Kipling 
quote  Miss  Barlow?  Or  are  they  the 
Same — and  if  so,  which  one  is  the  one? 
Or  are  the  Hindus  and  the  Irish  mere 
branches  of  one  race  with  common  ex- 
pressions? When  the  Baconians  have 
-settled  the  other  discussion  to  their  satis- 
faction, here  is  one  ready  to  their  pens  and 
tongues. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  it  is  no 
slur  upon  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kipling  to 
speak  of  him  and  Miss  Barlow  in  the 
same  paragraph.  Her  work  has  a  fine 
quality,  a  reserve  and  delicacy  of  style, 
which  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  French  wri- 
ters. It  has  also  a  breathing  humanity 
which  used  to  be  considered  the  exclusive 
property  of  writers  who  are  not  French. 

HISTORY  IN  VERSE~A  collection 
of  anniversafy  poems  fot  every  day 
in  the  year* 

Would  the  reader  remember,  if  he  were 
not  visibly  reminded  of  it,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 2  the  great  Napoleon  won  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  and  the  little  Napoleon 
ended  the  second  French  Republic  by  his 
treacherous  coup  d'etat;  that  on  the  3rd 
Hohenlinden  was  fought  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  died ;  and  that  all  these  events, 
and  others  through  the  month,  have  sug- 
gested some  of  the  memorable  poetry  of 
our  language? 

A  book  compiled  by  James  L.Ford,  whose 
own  work  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Munsey's,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Ford, 
gives  a  remarkably  complete  collection  of 
these  anniversary  poems.  It  is  called 
"  Evei-y  Day  in  the  Year,"  and  it  is  to  be 
commended  both  to  lovers  of  poetry  and 
to  students  of  histor>'.  It  is  an  anthology 
of  good  verse  and  an  epitome  of  the  most 
suggestive  events  of  all  ages.  Teachers 
would  find  it  extremely  useful. 

One  quotation  among  the  eight  hundred 
in  the  book  seems  to  be  incorrectly  placed 
in  this  poetic  calendar — St.  John  Iloney- 
wood's  lines  on  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  which  are  assigned  to  the  anni- 
versary of  December  4,  1783.  There 
were  several  valedictories  in  the  career  of 
the  Father  of  his  Count'ry-  What  Wash- 
ington Irving  calls  his  "  parting  address  " 


to  his  troops  was  given  in  his  general 
orders  of  November  2,  1783.  On  Decem- 
ber 4  of  that  year  he  pledged  a  farewell 
toast  to  his  principal  officers  in  an  upper 
room  in  Fraunce's  Tavern,  with  no  speech 
beyond  two  sentences  of  good  wishes. 
Then  came  his  eight  years'  service  as 
President ;  and  as  this  drew  to  a  close  he 
issued  the  document  commonly  known  as 
the  Farewell  Address,  which  was  dated 
September  19,  1796,  and  was  published  a 
day  or  two  later  in  the  Philadelphia  Ad- 
vertiser, It  is  to  this  last  famous  paper, 
of  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  re- 
marked :  ^  Nothing  better  than  that  since 
the  last  chapter  in  Revelations,"  that 
Iloneywood's  lines  evidently  refer,  for 
they  speak  of  Washington's  approaching 
death : 

Go,  'mid  the  shades  of  tranqufl  Vernon  stray, 
Then  soar  triumphant  to  the  blest  abodes 
And  join  those  chiefs  whom  virtue  raised  to  gods. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  small  blemish 
in  a  carefully  compiled  and  really  valuable 
book. 


••TOMMY  CORNSTALK**— An 

interestm^    sample    of    Australian 
literature* 

Australia,  latest  bom  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish speaking  countries,  has  scarcely  had 
time,  as  yet,  to  create  a  literature;  but 
no  doubt  she  means  to  do  so.  She  is  ener- 
getic, self  reliant,  vastly  ambitious,  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  her  great  present 
opportunities  and  her  still  grander  future 
prospects.  A  young  conununity  that  can 
talk  so  easily  of  her  magnificent  destiny 
as  mistress  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  not  likely  to  be  content  to  remain  de- 
pendent for  her  mental  pabulum  upon 
such  comparatively  effete  countries  as 
England  and  the  United  States.  And  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  her  literary  in- 
dependence were  stimulated  by  her  newly 
gained  nationhood  under  a  single  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  awakening  of  imperial 
spirit  due  to  the  South  African  war. 

Such  a  book  as  the  recently  published 
"  Tommy  Cornstalk,"  by  J.  H.  M.  Abbott, 
who  served  as  a  non  commissioned  officer 
in  one  of  the  contingents  that  helped  to 
conquer  the  Boers,  is  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  an  antipodean  writer's  work, 
and  as  an  expression  of  the  Australian's 
attitude  towards  his  fellow  members  of 
the  British  Empire  and  towards  the  world 
at  large.  On  his  very  first  page  Mr. 
Abbott  clearly  indicates  his  opinion  that 
if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  rest  of 
civilization  knows  little  of  the  great  island 
continent,  it  is  about  time  for  the  rest  of 
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civilization  to  mend  its  ignorance.  He 
admits  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  title 
of  his  book: 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  pride,  perkape,  to  Victori- 
ans that  their  province  should  grow  the  largest  gum 
tnee  in  all  the  Aostralias.  Jealous  of  Victorian 
prowess  in  encalyptus  cnltiyation,  so  to  speak,  the 
other  Australians  refer  to  the  Victorian  people  col- 
lectively as  *'  Gamsnckers." 

Because  the  popular  banana  finds  the  climate  of 
Queensland  suitable  to  its  healthy  being,  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  colony  are  dubbed  ''  Bananalanders." 

It  may  hare  been  that,  to  the  early  South  Aus- 
tralians, means  of  subsistence  came  not  easily.  At 
any  rate,  they  are  called  **  Croweaters.'' 

In  delicate  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  coun- 
try, the  West  Australians  are  "  Sandgropers." 

Finally,  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  having 
acquired  a  reputation  for  lankiness  and  wirinees, 
have  been  naaied  **  Cornstalks.'' 

And  each  one  of  these  euphonious  nick- 
names, it  is  to  be  remembered,  belongs  to 
a  province  which  is,  on  an  average,  as 
large  as  half  a  dozen  American  States. 

Very  frank  and  characteristic,  and 
spiced  with  no  small  savor  of  truth,  is 
Corporal  Abbott's  comparison  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  the  British  soldier: 

Isn't  it  something  for  a  one  horse  volunteer  crowd 
like  you  to  be  a  squadron  of  such  a  regiment  as 
the  one  yoi  are  with — a  regiment  which  was  fight- 
ing bafore  there  was  an  Australia,  a  regiment 
wUoh  saw  Waterloo  and  Balakiava?  And  another 
thiag — isa't  it  something  to  have  shown  a  regiment 
Hke  that  how  to  aoout,  how  to  take  cover,  how  to 
ride,  bow  to  shoot ;  how,  in  short,  to  play  this  par- 
tiealar  game  as  it  should  be  played,  and  in  the  only 
way  by  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  success? 

On  page  82  of  "  Tommy  Cornstalk  "  we 
read: 

The  accursed  rooinek,  whom  the  predicant  has 
told  her  knows  no  respect  for  wife,  or  maiden,  or 
mother,  or  little  child. 

It  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  point  out, 
in  so  readable  and  so  well  written  a  book, 
such  a  small  and  obvious  slip,  the  blame  of 
which  must  be  shared  by  author  and  proof- 
reader; but  we  trust  that  Australian  wri- 
ters are  not  going  to  try  to  make  "  whom 
knows  ^  a  regular  usage. 


POSTHUMOUS  FAME  ^  The  tardy 
cdefarity  that  may  come  to  a  preat 
man  s  gfranclf  ather* 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  person  who  is 
much  in  the  public  eye  by  reason  of  the 
prominence  of  a  parent  or  grandparent; 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  see  the 
name  of  a  long  deceased  gentleman 
emerging  into  the  limelight  of  posthumous 
literary  fame  by  reason  of  the  eminence 
of  a  grandson.  Such  is  the  case,  however, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  who  in  his 
lifetime  wrote  certain  poems  chiefly  re- 


markable at  present  for  the  singular 
reason  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the 
most  prominent  of  American  magnates  of 
finance. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  invidious  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pierpont's  poetry.  But  the  train  of 
thought  aroused  by  his  sudden  emergence 
from  comparative  obscurity  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  We  can  picture,  about  the 
year  2000,  the  granddaughter  of  Miss 
Laura  Jean  Libbey  becoming  Mayoress  of 
New  York,  and  a  resultant  renaissance  of 
those  inspired  masterpieces,  "  When  His 
Love  Grew  Cold  "  and  "  Lovers  Once,  but 
Strangers  Now." 

Could  one  be  sure  of  a  descendant  as 
prominent  as  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the 
humblest  scribbler  need  not  fear  oblivion. 
Several  years  ago  a  noble  and  inspiring 
line  was  current  in  this  country,  which 
demanded :  "  Why  should  we  work  while 
father  keeps  his  health  ? "  The  literary 
version  of  this  would  seem  to  be :  "  Why 
labor  to  write  masterpieces,  if  little  grand- 
son will  promise  to  make  his  mark  ?  " 


THE   VICE   OF   REPETITION— An 

error  that  must  be  dtie  to  careless- 
ness in  revision* 

There  seems  to  be  reason  in  the  cry 
that  this  is  the  age  of  haste  and  of  care- 
lessness. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  "  Russian  Political  Institu- 
tions," a  recent  book  hy  Professor  Maxime 
Kovalevsky,  a  Muscovite  scholar  who  has 
become  connected  with  the  ITniversity  of 
Chicago,  we  read  on  page  81 : 

They  [the  Rassiaa  $obori\  are  probably  the  sole 
represeotatiye  assemblies  which  never  ottered  a  word 
afaoot  science  or  scholarship.  It  was  chiefly  doe  to 
their  ignorance  that  their  opinions  about  conuner- 
cial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was  so  little 
rational.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the  whole  policy  of 
trade  reduced  itself,  according  to  their  understand- 
ing, to  the  elimination  of  the  competition  of  Uie 
eastern  and  western  merchants. 

Turning  to  page  100  of  the  same  volume 
we  find : 

The  Russian  sobers  are  probably  the  sole  repra- 
aentatiTe  assemblies  which  never  uttered  a  word 
about  science  or  scholarship,  and  they  were  equally 
opposed  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  foreign  mer- 
chants. Their  whole  policy  of  trade  reduced  itself 
to  the  elimination  of  competition. 

Such  a  repetition,  at  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  pages,  forces  the  conclusion  that 
the  author  never  read  over  his  manuscript, 
or  proof  sheets,  before  the  book  was 
printed.  It  is  an  extraordinary  blemish 
to  be  foimd  in  a  volume  that  contains 
much  valuable  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion. 
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The   Architect   of  Blenheim. 


BY  R.   H.    TITHERINGTON. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRU*H,  DRAMATIST  AND  ARCHITECT,  HIS  BRIL- 
LIANT GENIUS  AND  VERSATILE  CAREER,  AND  HIS  LONG  AND 
BITTER  CONTROVERSY  ^WITH  THE  FAMOUS  SARAH  CHURCHILL. 
FIRST  DUCHESS  OF   MARLBOROUGH. 


I  X  June,  of  1702,  when  Sir  Christopher 
*  Wren,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  surveyor 
general  to  the  board  of  works  in  London, 
there  was  appointed  to  the  eomptrollership 
of  the  board — a  post  subordinate  to 
Wren's,  and  salaried  at  eight  shillings  and 
eightpence  a  day — Captain  John  Van- 
brugh,  an  officer  who  had  studied  architec- 
ture in  France,  but  whose  reputation  had 
been  won  as  the  writer  of  the  cleverest 
comedies  of  the  day.  A  few  years  later, 
when  Vanbrugh  had  given  up  the  stage, 
and  had  gained  fresh  renown  in  his  new 
profession,  his  unmanageable  patrons,  the 
militant  John  Churchill  and  his  still  more 
militant  duchess,  sought  to  pique  the  de- 
signer of  Blenheim  by  conmiissioning 
Wren  to  plan  their  London  mansion, 
Marlborough  House.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  trustees  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital became  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  their  building  had  made  under 
Wren's  superintendence,  they  turned  to 
the  younger  man  and  enlisted  his  serv- 
ices to  push  the  work  to  completion.  It 
may  be  observed,  incidentally,  that  the 
hospital  apparently  advanced  no  faster 
under  Vanbrugh  than  under  Wren — a 
fact  for  which  neither  architect  may  have 
been  to  blame,  for  procrastinating  con- 
tractors and  builders  with  a  fondness  for 
strikes  were  known  long  before  the  days  of 
steel  and  steam. 

Though  their  careers  crossed  at  these 
points,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  the  two 
.  most  famous  architects  that  England  pro- 
duced from  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  to  that  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  at  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Vanbrugh  was  a  man  of  many 
friends  and  of  few  quarrels,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  outstanding  incident  of  his 
professional  life  was  his  bitter  fight  with 
the  haughty  dowager  of  Marlborough.  He 
was  violently  attacked,  it  is  true,  by  cer- 
tain worthy  people  who  could  not  brook 
the  free  and  easy  morals  of  his  comedies. 


Jeremy  Collier  thundered  against  him, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners — the  well  intentioned  prototype 
of  many  later  bodies — declared  that  he 
"had  debauched  the  stage  beyond  the 
looseness  of  all  former  times."  TBut  these 
were  as  voices  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
great  world  of  his  time  agreed  with  the 
opinion  expressed  two  generations  later  by 
Charles  James  Fox,  that  he  was  "  almost 
as  great  a  genius  as  ever  lived." 

vanbrugh's  abchitbcture. 

"  All  the  world,"  said  Vanbrugh,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  is  mad  on  building  as  far 
as  they  can  reach."  For  a  world  of  such 
vaulting  ambition  his  grandiose  style  was 
peculiarly  suitable.  As  an  architect,  too, 
he  was  mightily  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries, almost  his  only  critics  being  his 
political  opponents.  There  is  indeed  the 
well  known  epigram — 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee — 

which  was  long  attributed  to  Swift,  but 
which  was  really  composed  by  the  Rev. 
Abel  Evans,  one  of  the  "nine  Oxford 
wits."  Its  animus  seems  to  have  been  its 
author's  friendship  f or  Vanbrugh's  foe,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  procured 
the  reinstatement  of  Evans  as  chaplain  of 
his  college,  St.  John's,  when  he  had  been 
dismissed  for  an  indiscretion.  Swift  did 
satirize  Vanbrugh,  as  a  Whig  and  as  a 
friend  of  the  great.  The  witty  dean  nrck- 
named  the  architect's  house  in  Whitehall 
— no  longer  in  existence — the  "  Goose 
Pie";  but  when  Vanbrugh's  death  had 
softened  political  enmities,  the  generous 
Irishman  alluded  to  him  as  "  a  man  of  wit 
and  honor."  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  the  Lon- 
don doctor  and  litterateur,  who  was  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  famous  Kit  Cat  Club, 
compared  Vanbrugh  to  Amphion,  at  the 
sound  of  whose  magic  lyre  "  stones  mount 
in  columns,  palaces  aspire."  Except  the 
Marlboroughs,  all  his  distinguished  clients 
— among  them  the  E^rl  o^  Carlisle,  the 
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Earl  of  Manchester  (progenitor of  thepres- 
ent  duke),  the  Duke  of  Aneaster,  the  Earl 
of  Clare  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle), 
and  the  Duke  of  Roxburp^he — seem  to  have 
become  his  warm  friends. 


roundings;  certainly  not  graceful.  On 
a  nearer  view,  its  details  are  found  to  be 
heavy  and  coarse,  and  as  a  dwelling  house 
its  arrangement  sacrifices  comfort  to 
grandeur,     or     rather     to     grandiosity. 


SIR   JOHN    VANBRUGH,    DRAMATIST   AND   ARCHITECT. 
From  an  eMgraving  by  T.  Chambars  after  tfu  Portrait  by  Kneller,  Painted  in  or  about  /704. 


His  two  chief  monuments,  besides  his 
literary  work,  are  Castle  Howard,  which 
has  been  somewhat  altered  since  his  time, 
and  Blenheim,  whose  massive  iront  stands 
just  as  he  planned  it,  and  is  likely  to  stand 
so  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  a  stri- 
king, imposing,  and  characteristic  struc- 
ture; not  beautiful,  apart  from  its  sur- 
9m 


What  Voltaire  said  of  it— that  "if 
the  rooms  were  as  wide  as  the  walls 
are  thick,  the  chateau  would  be  con- 
venient enough  " — has  more  than  a  spice 
of  truth.  Yet,  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
ample  slopes  of  its  fine  park,  Blenheim 
makes  a  most  eifective  picture,  and  one 
that  thoroughly  deserves  the  high  praise  it 
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receiTed   from   so   good   a  judge   as   Sir 
Joshua  Rej-nolds. 

THE  CAREER  OF  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 

Typical  representative  as  Vanbrugh  was' 
of  the  English  life  of  his  day,  he  was  not  of 
English  descent.  His  grandfather  was  one 
(rill is  van  Brugg,  of  Ghent,  who  settled  in 
London,  was  naturalized  under  letters 
issued  by  James  1,  and  is  recorded  as  a 
churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook.  The  churchwarden's 
son  and  namesake — the  Flemish  name  be- 
ing Englished  as  Giles  Vanbrugh — mi- 
grated to  Chester,  a  more  important  city 
then  than  now,  where  he  established  him- 
self as  a  sugar  baker.  His  son,  John  Van- 
brugh, was  bom  in  Tendon,  but  brought 
up  in  Chester,  being  educated  at  the  old 
KingV  School  there  and  in  France.  The 
father's  vocation  was  not  a  ver>'  high 
sounding  one,  but  the  Vanbrughs  were  ap- 
parently a  family  of  substance  and  of  in- 
fluential connections.  The  future  archi- 
tect and  dramatist  seems  to  have  had  from 
the  first  a  soul  above  trade,  and  at  twenty 
two  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Earl  of  Huntington's  regiment. 

Four  years  later,  war  having  been  de- 
clared between  England  and  France,  Van- 
brugh, who  had  become  a  captain,  was  ar- 
rested at  Calais  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastile,*  though,  as  he  remarked  with 
characteristic  nonchalance,  he  had  "  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  gained  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  lodging  in  so  famous  a  for- 
tress." After  two  years' imprisonment,  dur- 
ing which  he  is  said  to  have  amused  him- 
self by  drafting  a  comedy,  he  was  released 
and  went  back  to  England. 

In  Jknuary,  1697,  Colley  Cibber's 
"  Love's  Last  Shift "  was  produced  at  the 
Theater  Royal.  To  Vanbrugh  the  play 
suggested  the  idea  of  writing  a  sequel,  and 
the  remarkable  result — "got,  conceived, 
and  bom  in  six  weeks'  space,"  as  the  pro- 
logue says — was  "  The  Relapse."  Pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  on  Boxing  Day  of 
that  year,  the  unfledged  author's  first  com- 
edy was  an  immense  success ;  it  rei^ined  a 
favorite  long  after  his  death,  and  has  been 
revived,  in  differently  entitled  versions,  at 
various  dates  down  to  a  dozen  years  ago. 
"The  Provoked  Wife,"  **  The  False 
Friend,"  "  The  Confederacy,"  and  two  or 
three  other  plays  followed,  but  Vanbrugh's 
literary  activity  ended  with  1705.  Within 
nine  years  he  had  won  recognition  as  the 

•  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Tonson,  the  publisher,  Vanbrugrh, 
spcakingr  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  attempt  to  have 
him  imprisoned  for  debt,  says:  "She  endeavored  to  throw 
inc  into  an  KnglisU  bastile.  there  to  finisli  my  days  as  1  began 
them  in  a  Frencli  one."'  QuotinK  this  in  liis  *'  Curiosities  of 
Literature."  Isaac  Disraeli  draws  the  extraordinary  conctu* 
sion  that  Vanbrugh  was  born  in  the  Bastile  of  Paris  I 


most  brilliant  dramatist  of  the  period — 
an  interesting  though  not  an  entirely 
creditable  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage.  Moreover,  within  those 
same  years  he  had  gone  into  the  absorbing 
business  of  theatrical  management,  having 
built,  after  his  own  plans,  a  costly  new 
theater — ^whose  site,  "  the  second  stable 
yard  going  up  the  Ilaymarket,"  is  now 
occupied  by  II is  Majesty's;  he  had  made 
his  first  success  as  an  architect  by  de- 
signing Castle  Howard  for  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle;  and  he  had  undertaken  his  post 
on  the  board  of  works,  which  can  hardly 
have  been  a  sinecure.  He  must  have  bad 
little  time  for  the  social  life  in  which  he 
was  such  a  shining  light. 

-    THE  BLENHEIM   CONTROVERSY. 

Then  came  the  task  that  was  Van- 
brugh's architectural  triumph  and  his  per- 
sonal martyrdom.  The  nation  having  de- 
cided to  present  an  estate  and  a  palace  to 
the  great  commander  who  overthrew 
Louis  XIV's  army  at  Blenheim,  a  fine  de- 
mesne in  Oxfordshire  was  purchased,  and 
Captain  Vanbrugh  was  commissioned,  as 
"  architect  and  surveyor,"  to  design  a 
worthy  mansion.  Troubles  arose  almost 
from  the  start.  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom, 
had  voted  the  palace  but  had  not  voted 
the  money  to  build  it.  For  a  time  the 
work  went  on,  grants  being  allowed  by 
the  royal  surveyor  general;  but  as  Marl- 
borough lost  his  favor  at  court,  it  became 
diflficult,  and  at  last  impossible,  to  secure 
funds  as  they  were  needed.  Extraordinary 
complications  ensued.  Vanbrugh  held  a 
docimient  signed  by  Lord  Godolphin,  who 
represented  Marlborough  during  his  ab- 
sence from  England,  authorizing  the 
architect  to  make  contracts  on  behalf  of 
the  duke;  the  duke  repudiated  it,  and, 
though  eager  to  inhabit  his  grand  house 
before  he  died,  would  give  no  orders  what- 
ever for  fear  of  incurring  financial  lia- 
bility. The  duchess  was  equally  wary,  and 
continually  quarreled  with  Vanbrugh  over 
his  plans.  It  seems  clear  that  the  archi- 
tect was  treated  unjustly  by  the  Marlbor- 
oughs,  by  the  government,  and  by  fortune. 

In  1712,  when  the  queen,  who  had  dis- 
missed Marlborough  from  all  his  appoint- 
ments, finally  ordered  the  work  at  Blen- 
heim stopped,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  having  been  spent  and  about  fifty 
thousand  more  being  due  to  contractors 
and  workmen,  an  avalanche  of  claims  de- 
scended upon  Vanbrugh;  and  when  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  he  was  deprived 
of  his  comptrollership.  Then  Anne  died ; 
and  when  George  I  came  in  Vanbrugh  was 
reinstated,  his  injured  feelings  were  salved 
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CASTLB   HOWARD,   NEAR   YORK,   THE  SEAT  OF  THE    EARL  OP   CARLISLE,   BUILT  BY  SIR  JOHN   VANBRUGH, 

1701-1714 — THE    SOUTH   FRONT  OF  THE    CASTLE   IS  THREE    HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  THREE 

FEET  LONG  ;   ITS  GENERAL  DESIGN  IS  SOMEWHAT   SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  BLENHEIM. 


with  ihe  honor  of  knighthood,  and  an  act 
was  passed  shifting  the  Blenheim  debts  to 
the  crown.  They  were  heavily  scaled 
down,  however,  only  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  being  paid,  and  when  some  of 
the  contractors  brought  suit  for  the  bal- 
ance due  them,  there  was  another  bitter  en- 
counter between  architect  and  duchess. 

Both  sides  rushed  into  print.  The  im- 
placable Sarah  published  a  pamphlet 
which  branded  Vanbrugh  as  "  perhaps  the 
only  architect  in  the  world  capable  of 
building  such  a  house,  and  the  only  friend 
in  the  world  capable  of  contriving  to  lay 
the  debt  upon  one  to  whom  he  was  so 
highly  obliged."  Sir  John  replied  with  a 
vigorous  defense  of  his  management.  In 
his  letters  he  uses  language  that  even  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  publish.  He  calls 
his  redoubtable  antagonist  "  that  wicked 
woman  of  Marlborough  ''  and  "the  hussy." 
"  She  ought  to  be  hanged,"  he  says  to 
Tonson. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  duke  died, 
leaving  a  million  pounds — not  all  of  them 
too  well  gotten — Vanbrugh  comments  with 
amusing  bitterness : 

He  has  ^ven  his  widow  (may  a  Scottish  ensign 
get  her  !)  ten  thousand  poands  a  year  to  spoil  Blen- 
heim her  own  way ;  twelve  thousand  a  year  to  keep 
herself  clean  and  go  to  law ;  and  yet  this  man 
could  neither  pay  his  workmen  their  bills  nor  his 
architect  his  salary. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Vanbrugh 
finally  got  the  two  thousand  pounds  due 
him  for  his  w^ork  at  Blenheim,  Walpole — 
it  is  not  known  by  what  means — having 
induced  the  thrifty  Sarah  to  pay  it.  But 
the  last  skirmish  in  the  miserable  cam- 
paign of  squabbles  was  a  distinct  triumph 
for  the  duchess.  I^ss  than  two  years  be- 
fore his  death  Vanbrugh  went  to  Wood- 


stock with  a  party  from  Castle  Howard, 
in  order  to  visit  Blenheim,  which  had  just 
been  finished  without  his  aid,  though 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  designs. 
When  the  duchess  heard  of  it,  she  sent  her 
sei-vants  to  prevent  Sir  John  and  his 
young  wife,  who  was  also  of  the  party, 
from  setting  foot  within  her  gates. 

VANBRUGH'S   LAST  YEARS. 

Vanbrugh  married  late  in  life.  On 
Christmas  day,  1718,  he  wrote  from  Castle 
Howard — where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest — complaining  of  the  disagreeably 
cold  weather.  "  I  have  almost  a  mind  to 
marrj'  to  keep  myself  warm,"  he  added — a 
typical  piece  of  flippancy.  Three  weeks 
later  he  took  to  wife  Henrietta  Maria  Yar- 
burgh,  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  squire;  he 
being  fifty  ^Ye  years  old,  she  twenty  five. 
The  marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one. 
Lady  Vanbrugh  had  one  son,  Charles, 
who  went  into  the  army  and  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Fontenoy. 

Vanbrugh's  architectural  works  include 
Grimsthorpe,in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  de- 
signed for  the  Duke  of  Ancaster;  the  old 
Clarendon  Press  building  at  Oxford,  one 
of  the  least  notable  structures  of  the  uni- 
versity city ;  and  Floors,  the  fine  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Koxburghe,  which  has  since  been 
rebuilt.  He  also  restored  Kimbolton  for 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  laid  out  the 
formal  gardens  of  Stowe,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, for  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Viscount 
Cobham.  Cobham,  and  most  of  his  pa- 
trons, belonged  to  the  Kit  (^at  Club;  so  too 
did  Kneller,  who  painted  Vanbrugh's  por- 
trait, and  for  whom  the  architect  built  a 
residence  at  Hounslow. 

Vanbrugh  died  at  his  house  in  White- 
hall on  Afarch  26,  1726. 
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"  IRIS  "  IS  NOT  FOR  THE  STAR.  to  Virginia  Harned.    But  they  might  have 

It  is  rumored    that    there  were  many  spared  themselves  their  pangs.     The  play 

heartburnings  among  Charles  Frohman's  is  distinctly  different  from  its  predeces- 

leading  women  when  "  Iris  "  was  assigned  sors  in  the  Pinero  problem  series,  in  that 


LUMI    GLASER,   STARRING   FOR   HER   SECOND   SEASON   IN       DOLLY   VARDEN. 
From  her  latest  photoeraf*h  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Ne^v  J  'ork. 
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VIOLA   ALLEN,  STARRING  AS  "  ROMA  "  IN  THE  NEW   HALL  CAINE  PLAY, 

"the  ETERNAL  CITY." 

Frow  her  latest  photograph  h  Sarony,  New  York 


it  affords  small  opportunity 
for  its  central  feminine 
character  to  tear  passion  to 
tatters.  Iris  is  weak  as 
water  from  first  to  last,  and, 
being  so,  is  probably  nearer 
to  truth  than  were  the 
strong  willed  Mrs.  Tan- 
querays,  Mrs.  Ebbsmiths^ 
and  Sophie  Fullgameys 
who  have  hitherto  walked 
the  Pinero  way. 

Such  is  the  reward  of 
the  fame  a  man  like  Pinero 
has  achieved.  He  is  allowed 
to  make  his  plays  follow 
the  verities  rather  than 
the  whims  of  players.  One 
can  readily  imagine  that  if 
"  Iris "  were  offered  to  a 
manager  by  some  unknown 
dramatist,  its  author 
would  be  ordered  to  build 
up  the  leading  woman's 
part  so  as  to  give  her  some 
sort  of  a  scene.  And  the 
absence  of  all  this  claptrap, 
of  this  departure  from 
things  as  they^  are  in  real 
life  to  reach  out  after  stage 
traditions,  is  what  makes 
"Iris  "  the  great  play  it  is. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  of  a 
widow  whose  husband's  will 
takes  his  wealth  from  her 
should  she  ever  marry 
again.  She  loses  her  heart 
to  Laurence  Trenwiih  (Wil- 
liam Courtenay),  who  is 
young  and  attractive  but 
poor.  Frederick  Maldon- 
ado,  who  is  rich,  older, 
and  unattractive,  proposes 
for  her  hand,  and  in  the 
first  act  she  accepts  him. 
only  to  throw  herself  a  little 
later  into  Trenwith^s  arms 
and  bid  him  follow  her  to 
Switzerland.  In  the  next 
act  she  loses  her  money  with- 
out having  to  marry  to  do  it, 
and  is  virtuously  deter- 
mined to  wait  on  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  while  Tren- 
wiih goes  out  to  British 
Columbia  and  makes  his 
fortune.  But  Maldonado 
has  been  biding  his  time, 
and  by  leaving  a  green 
checkbook  within  reach  of 
her  itching  palm,  soon  se- 
cures her  complete  sur- 
render. 
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When  TrenwUh  comes  back  with  a 
competency.  Iris  tries  to  explain  her  fall, 
but  Trenwith  sees  no  excuse  for  her,  and 
goes  away  in  sorrow  and  in  anger.  Then 
enter  Maldonado,  and  when  he  finds  that  it 
is  still  Trenwith  whom  she  loves,  he  de- 
clares that  his  rival,  in  leaving  Iris,  is 
more  sensible  than  he  has  been  himself, 


as  **  Iris ''  is,  it  is  not  such  a  piece  as  one 
would  care  to  sit  through  a  second  time, 
though  Pinero's  workmanship  is  so  clever 
that  his  output  can  usually  bear  repeated 
inspections. 

Miss  Ilarned  is  adequate*  in  the  title 
role.  She  deserves  credit  for  not  trying 
to  make  more  out  of  it.     Fay  Davis,  an 


GRACE  FREEMAN,  APPEARING  AS      MARJORIE  JOY  "  IN  THE  MUSICAL  COMEDY   AT  DALY'S,  "  A  COUNTRY  GIRL.' 
From  a  Photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Nrtv  York. 


and  orders  her  from  the  house.  It  is  late 
at  night,  but  the  gentleman  with  the  for- 
eign name  is  inflexible,  and  when  Iris  has 
passed  out  he  gives  vent  to  his  surging 
passions  by  smashing  the  furniture,  on 
which  episode  the  final  curtain  falls. 

Not  a  pleasant  story,  certainly,  but  a 
strong  one  nevertheless,  as  its  very  sordid 
side  shows  it  to  be  woven  from  the  cloth  of 
truth.  Mr.  Pinero  has  said  that  this  is 
the  last  of  his  problem  plays,  and  his 
admirers  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.    Powerful 


American  who  has  won  all  her  laurels 
in  London,  created  the  part  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  New  York  performance  all 
the  honors  went  to  Oscar  Asche,  an  Eng- 
lishman from  the  Beerbohm  Tree  company, 
who  was  imported  to  play  his  original  role 
of  Maldonado.  Of  course  it  is  a  "fat" 
part,  as  the  players  would  say,  and  Asche, 
who  is  a  big  man  with  a  big  voice,  is 
exactly  suited  to  it,  but  even  though  nature 
has  fought  half  the  battle  for  him,  he 
should  not  be  denied  praise  for  his  adept- 
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AIMfeE   ANGELES,  WHO,  AS  *'  MI   MI "   IN   **  A  CHINESE 

HONEYMOON,"     MADE     A     HIT     WITH 

HER   IMITATIONS. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Stutiio, 
New  York. 

ness    in    the    use    of    light    and    shade 
eflFocts. 

"  Iris  "  was  nothing  like  the  success  in 
London  that  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  was, 
but  it  seems  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of 
New  York  in  a  season  which  already  out- 
rivals its  predecessor  in  the  number  of 
early  failures  scored. 


THK    r.RAND    OPERA    THAT    LEADS   THE    WORLD. 

New  York  continues  to  lead  the  w^orld  in 
grand  opera.  Although  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin  may  provide  longer  seasons — 
in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the 
American  tourist,  the  opera  house  is  never 
closed — they  never  offer  so  many  really 
famous  soloists  in  the  one  troupe.  Xor 
does  London  do  it  in  the  annual  spring 
terra  at  Covent  Garden,  running  from 
early  May  until  the  end  of  July,  with  a 
performance  every  night  in  the  week. 

The  new  Grau  season  opens  a  month 
earlier  than  it  did  last  year,  and  will  be 
much  more  extensive.  As  to  the  singers. 
Calve  is  expected  early  and  Melba  late. 


Eames  and  Sembrich  are  likewise  to  be  on 
hand,  and  Nordica  and  Schumann-Heink 
will  complete  a  rare  sextet  of  celebrities. 
Two  novelties  in  tenors  are  promised — 
Aloys  Burgstaller,  from  Bayreuth,  for 
Wagnerian  roles,  and  Enrico  Caruso,  an 
Italian  of  the  Italians.  The  advance  sale 
of  seats  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  Grau  seasons. 

Last  winter  "  Carmen "  was  given 
oftener  than  any  other  work.  It  is  a 
prime  favorite  in  Paris,  too,  where  its 
record  is  now  past  the  nine  hundredth 
performance.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
2tble  seeing  that  it  dates  only  from  1875, 
the  first  presentation  having  taken  place 
at  the  Opera  Comique  on  the  3d  of  March 
in  that  year.  And  how  the  piece  was 
'*  roasted  "  by  the  critics !  One  paper  re- 
marked that  "  the  opera  of  M.  Bizet  in- 
cludes some  pretty  fragments,  but  the 
oddity  of  the  subject  matter  places  the 
thing  in  the  realm  of  the  bizarre  and  the 
incoherent." 

The  eight  principals  who  took  part  in 
that  first  performance  are  all  still  living, 
but  poor  Bizet,  the  composer,  died  in  that 
same  year,  1875.  "  Carmen  "  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Xew  York  in  1878,  in  that  bril- 


NENA   NAOMI    BLAKE,  WrfH    ANNA    HELD    IN    -  THE 

UTTLE    DUCHESS." 

Front  a  photogn^ph  by  HaU^Nno  i'orj 
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DOROTHY   SHERROD,    LEADING   WOMAN   WITH   TIM    MURPHY    IN       A   CAPITOL  COMEDY.' 
From  her  latest  photograph  by  Strauss,  St.  Louis. 

liant  season  of  the  late  Colonel  Mapleaon,     and  Campanini  under  his  banner.    Minnie 
when  he  had  Etelka  Gerster,  Minnie  Hank,     Hank  was  the  Carmen,  and  the  furore  she 
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EMMA   CALVfe,   OF  THE  GRAU   GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY,  AS   "  MESS  A  UN  B."* 

From  her  latest  photograph  by  DuPont,  New  J^^^.j^j^g^  by  GOOQIC 
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created  in  the?  character  was  enormous. 
The  original  Carmen  was  Mme.  Galli- 
Marie,  now  living  in  retirement  in  Mar- 
seilles.   Dufriche,  the  Zuniga  in  that  first 


ron.  Her  father,  a  Spaniard  and  a  civil 
engineer,  died  early,  leaving  the  family 
without  very  much  to  depend  upon.  Em- 
ma's voice  had  already  been  noted  in  the 


EMMA   EAMES,   OP  THE  GRAU   GRAND   OPERA   COMPANY,    AS   SHE   APPEARS   IN 
From  her  latest  photograph— Copyright  by  Ditpont,  New  York. 


OTELLO. 


cast,  was  recently  made  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York. 

Calve,  the  greatest  Carmen  of  them  all, 
is  a  Frenchwoman.  Hei  real  name  is 
Emma  de  Roquer  (the  gift  of  voice  seems 
to  seek  out  Emmas),  and  she  was  born 
in  Decazeville,  in  the  department  of  Avey- 


"  Ave  Marias  '*  at  the  convent  in  which  she 
was  being  educated,  and  in  this  emergency 
she  determined  on  a  musical  career.  After 
singing  at  a  charity  concert  in  Nice,  her 
operatic  debut  was  made  at  Brussels  in 
18S2,  as  Marguerite  in  "Faust/'  Her 
success  was  instantaneous,  and  she  went 
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to  Paris  two  years  later.  The  season  of 
1892-3  first  brought  her  to  New  York,  in 
company  with  Melba. 

Emma  Eames,  although  an  American, 
was  born  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  there 
passed  the  years  of  her  infancy.  She 
was  educated  in  Boston,  where  she  uj^ed  to 
sing  at  the  historical  lectures  given  by 
Professor  Paine  in  Chickering  Hall. 
After  a  while  she  went  abroad  and  studied 
in  Paris,  where  she  met  Gounod,  who  gave 
her  his  ideas  of  Marguerite  and  Juliet. 
Her  studies  over,  there  came  the  question 
of  a  debut.  She  was  told  that  she  ought 
to  start  as  a  prima  donna,  but  such  open- 
ings were  hard  to  obtain.  She  had  plenty 
of  offers  for  small  parts,  but  these  she 
would  not  accept.  Finally  she  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Opera  Comique,  but  month 
after  month  passed  and  she  was  cast  for 
nothing.  At  last  she  begged  to  be  re- 
leased, and  the  management  promptly  let 
her  go.  But  she  had  her  revenge.  Soon 
afterwards — in  1889 — she  was  engaged  by 
the  Grand  Opera,  appeared  as  Juliet,  and 
scored  a  triumph. 

Studying  art  in  Paris  at  this  time  was 
the  young  American,  Julian  Story,  son  of 
the  sculptor,  William  Waldo  Story.  He 
fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  young 
prima  donna,  but  when  he  spoke  his  heart 
to  her  mother,  she  told  him  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible. 

"  My  daughter,"  she  added,  "  could  not 
think  of  giving  up  her  career  to  marry." 

"  But  we  couldn't  marry  if  she  did  give 
it  up,"  the  young  lover  replied  frankly. 
"  I  haven't  a  cent." 

Cupid  finally  had  his  way,  and  the  two 
were  married  in  1891.  After  a  honeymoon 
spent  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Mrs.  Story 
came  to  America  for  her  firat  appearance 
under  the  Grau  management. 


IX)UI8E  GUNNING,    LEADING    WOMAN   WITH   DE  WOLF 

HOPPER  IN   "MR.   PICKWICK." 

Fr0tn  her  latest  photograph  by  Marceau^  Xe7v   York. 


THE  LATKST  THING  IN  PLOTS. 

Who  dares  assert  that  the  plots  were  all 
used  up  long  ago,  when  the  onward  strides 
of  science  are  constantly  furnishing  au- 
thors with  new  material  ?  Take  the  playlet 
"  At  the  Telephone,"  for  instance.  Twen- 
ty five  years  ago  it  could  not  have  been 
written,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there 
were  no  telephones.  It  is  of  French  manu- 
facture, and  tells  of  a  man  who  is  obliged 
to  leave  his  family  in  a  lonely  country 
house.  He  has  arranged  to  have  his  wife 
call  him  up  by  telephone,  and  in  the 
second  scene  we  see  him  strolling  in  from 
a  friend's  dinner  table,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  away. 

The  telephone  bell  rings,  and  his  wife 
tells  him  that  the  butler  who  has  been  left 
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BRANDOS  TYNAN    AS   "ROBERT   EMMEr"   IN    HIS   OWN    PLAY  OP   THAT   NAME. 
From  a  photograph  by  the  Burr  Afc/ntosh  Studio,  Xew  York. 
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MRS.   PATRICK  CAMPBELL,   NOW   ON   HER  SECOND   AMERICAN  TOUR. 
From  her  latest  photograph  by  Marcettn^  Nnv  York. 
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to  care  for  thcin  has  been  called  home. 
In  reply,  he  bej?s  her  not  to  be  worried, 
assures  her  that  there  is  no  danger,  jokes 
with  his  little  boy  over  the  'phone,  says 
goi/d  night,  and  then  returns  to  the  after 
dinner  cup  of  coffee  with  his  hosts.  But 
very  soon  the  bell  summons  him  once  more, 
and  the  wife  tells  him  this  time  that  she 
hears  prowlers  around  the  house,  and  that 
the  pistol  he  has  left  in  the  drawer  of  the 
table  has  disappeared.    A  moment  or  two 


unite  in  decrying  Charles  Frohman's  slip- 
shod staging  of  the  piece,  which  was  hast- 
ily put  on  as  a  curtain  raiser  at  the  Gar- 
rick  in  an  endeavor  to  stay  the  falling 
fortunes  of  "  There's  Many  a  Slip." 


SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  "  A  COrXTRY  GIRL." 

"A  Country  Girl"  at  Daly's  in  New 
York  appears  to  have  duplicated  the  suc- 
cess it  has  achieved  at  Daly's  in  London. 


E\nE    GREENE    AS    '*NAN"  IN   **  A  COUNTRY 
AT   DALY'S,   LONDON. 
From  a  thctogrixph  by  Ellis,  London. 


GIRL," 


later  he  hears  the  crash  made  by  the  rob- 
bers as  they  force  their  way  inside,  and  the 
scream  of  his  wife  and  child  as  they  are 
dene  to  death  by  the  thieves.  The  curtain 
falls  on  the  cry  of  agony  sent  up  by  the 
husband,  who  realizes  his  helplessness. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  throws  into  the 
arena  of  the  drama  an  entirely  new  emo- 
tional situation.  A  splendid  opportunity 
for  facial  expression  is  afforded  to  the 
actor  cast  for  the  husband.  In  the  New 
York  offering,  this  fell  to  Edwin  Stevens, 
who  was  lately  the  emperor  in  "  A  Chinese 
Honeymoon,"  and  who  last  season  figured 
as  the  villainous  prime  minister  with 
Faversham  in  "  A  Royal  Rival."  He  does 
good  work  against  fearful  odds,  as  the 
critics  who  saw  the  performance  in  Paris 


HELEN   MARVIN    AS    "  NAN  "    IN    *' A  COUNTRY  GIRL," 

AT  DALY'S,   NEW   YORK. 
From  a  photograph  by  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  Se7v  J  'ork. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  few  autumn 
attractions  drawing  big  houses.  Minnie 
Ashley,  who  was  the  hit  of  "  San  Toy  " 
on  this  side,  shares  with  William  Norris 
the  leading  comedy  roles. 

Norris  is  indeed  a  versatile  fellow.  Two 
years  ago  he  carried  away  all  the  honors 
of  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  as  the  jest- 
er. Previous  to  that  he  won  all  the  good 
words  anybody  could  find  to  say  for  a 
melancholy  Zangwill  play,  in  the  character 
of  a  Hebrew  poet.  In  the  spring  of  '99 
he  scored  heavily,  made  up  as  the  hideous 
but  amative  private  secretary  in  Robert 
Marshall's  first  play,  "  His  Excellency  the 
Governor."  Last  winter  he  was  a  jester 
again — and  a  mighty  good  one,  too — in 
Otis  Skinner's  production  of  "  Francesca 
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HELEN   GRANTLEY,   APPEARING   IN   "THE  GIRL  AND  THE  JUDpE.' 
From  her  latest  photo^ra^k  by  Marcean^  Xew  York. 


da  Eimini."  This  was  after  he  had 
created  the  title  role  in  "  King  Dodo  "  in 
the  original  Chicago  presentation  of  that 
comic  opera. 


His  Barry,  the  naval 
officer's  man  in  "A 
Country  Girl,"  has 
attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  after  this 
he  will  doubtless  stick 
to  musical  comedy,  al- 
though his  personal 
preference  is  for  char- 
acter work  of  the  ec- 
centric type  in  drama. 
Grace  Freeman,  who 
carries  the  serious  in- 
terest of  the  piece, 
enacted  the  judge's 
daughter  last  year 
with  "  The  Rogers 
Brothers  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Helen  Marvin,  the 
real  country-  girl  in  the 
piece,  was  bom  in 
England,  although  she 
was  brought  up  in  the 
United  States,  her 
father  being  an  Am- 
erican who  married 
an  English  woman. 
The  daughter  attended 
school  at  a  convent  in 
the  West,  and  sang  in 
the  choir.  She  early 
conceived  the  idea  of 
going  on  the  stage, 
and  after  her  school- 
ing was  finished  came 
to  New  York.  The 
first  manager  she  en- 
countered was  A.  M. 
Palmer.  She  wanted 
to  read  lines  of  Juliet^ 
Rosalind,  and  Bea- 
trice to  him,  but  he 
held  up  a  protesting 
hand,  and,  finding  that 
she  could  sing,  gave 
her  a  post  in  the 
chorus  of  "A  Stag 
Party."  She  rehearsed 
for  six  weeks  and  sang 
for  two,  which  was  the 
length  of  the  play's 
life.  After  knocking 
about  in  several  com- 
panies, Miss  Marvin 
was  assigned  to  her 
first  part,  which  was 
Aranka  in  "A  Dan- 
gerous Maid,"  at  the 
Casino.  Then,  after  a  long  illness,  find- 
ing advancement  slow,  she  decided,  as  so 
many  others  have  done,  to  try  her  luck 
in. London.    She  studie^singing^  and  last 
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spriDg  met  Mr.  DufF  of  the  Kew^York 
Daly's,  who  had  gone  over  to  see  the  pro- 
duction of  "  A  Country  Girl."  Mr.  Duff 
is  the  late  Augustin  Daly's  brother  in  law, 
and  represents  the  Daly  estate,  which  has 
the  first  option  on  all  the  plays  brought 
out  by  George  Edwardes  at  the  London 
Daly's.  In  this  way  Miss  Marvin  came 
to  be  engaged  for  the  part  of  Nan,  the 
best  she  has  ever  had. 

She  says  that  she  hopes  next  season 
to  get  a  role  that  does  not  require  a  dia- 
lect, so  that  people  may  know  her  rolling 
of  the  letter  R  is  Devonshire  and  not 
Western. 


A    JUMP    INTO    FAME. 

Brandon  Tynan,  billed  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Theater  as  "  the  young  ro- 
mantic actor,"  bas  much  of  the  romantic 
in  his  own  career.  Last  season  he  was 
Richard Eag en,  the  young  lover,  with  Dave 
Warfield  in  "  The  Auctioneer " ;  then,  in 
August,  he  came  forward  in  a  New  York 
theater  as  the  star  in  a  play  wtich  he  had 
written  himself,  and  which  proved  a  suc- 
cess from  the  opening  night.  He  is  a 
modest  youth  withal;  even  off  the  stage 
he  looks  barely  twenty.  Born  in  Kings- 
town, Ireland,  he  came  to  this  country 
when  a  mere  boy,  decided  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  played  small  parts  in  blood 
and  thimder  drama  to  pay  his  way  thro\igh 
the  school  of  acting.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Lyceum  stock,  and  year^ 
before  last  enacted  Charles  Fox  with  John 
Drew  in  "  Richard  Carvel." 

In  choosing  "  Robert  Emmet "  for  the 
theme  of  his  play,  young  Tynan  treated 
a  subject  very  close  to  his  heart.  His  act- 
ing shows  a  much  more  reposeful  method 
than  most  players  in  his  class  display, 
and  the  new  piece  he  hopes  to  have  ready 
for  next  autumn  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
terest— if  the  hit  of  "  Robert  Emmet "  will 
allow  of  a  substitute  being  put  on  so  soon. 


OF  THE  STAGE,  STAGEY. 

The  strongest  note  in  Henrietta  Cros- 
man's  new  play, "  The  Sword  of  the  King," 
is  transparency.  There  is  absolutely  no 
illusion.  Through  every  situation  one 
can  see  the  theatric  effect  that  had  been 
planned  for.  Naturally,  it  suits  Miss 
Crosman  down  to  the  ground.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  as  her  meas- 
ure was  carefully  taken.  The  comedy,  as 
it  is  called,  was  made  by  Ronald  Mac- 
Donald  from  his  novel,  which,  strange  to 
say,  seeing  that  it  has  reached  the  stage, 
did  not  sell  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
lOv 


sands.  No  doubt  the  piece  will  draw.  It 
gives  Miss  Crosman  a  chance  to  wear 
man's  attire,  and  to  wave  a  sword  d  la 
"  Mistress  Nell,"  and  it  has  a  really  fine 
curtain  episode  in  the  second  act.  But 
the  success  of  so  bunglingly  constructed 
an  affair  will  be  a  setback  to  the  drama. 
Not  one  situation  grows  naturally  out  of 
what  has  gone  before.  The  characters  are 
mere  puppets,  who  do  things  because  the 
playwright  pulls  the  strings. 

The  prologue  shows  Philippa  Drayion^s 
bedchamber,  and  includes  a  disrobing 
scene,  with  Philippa  behind  the  bed  cur- 
tains, and  the  hiding  of  her  lover  in  the 
bed,  trussed  up  as  an  old  serving  woman 
with  the  toothache.  Of  course  he  escapes 
and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  where  he  re- 
mains for  three  years,  while  Philippa 
grows  up,  so  that  he  won't  know  her  in 
his  own  clothes  when  she  saves  the  life  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  next  act. 
This  brings  about  an  alleged  exciting 
combat  with  the  Jacobites  off  stage,  and 
sends  its  participants  dribbling  back  on 
the  scene  like  frightened  chickens  in  a 
barnyard  scuffle. 

In  the  next  act,  through  a  preposterous 
chain  of  events,  the  lover  is  brought  to 
draw  his  sword  on  the  supposed  young- 
ster, with  whom  he  is  sharing  the  night 
watch  at  the  door  of  the  prince's  bed- 
chamber. Then  he  takes  out  his  handker- 
chief to  stanch  the  wound,  while  Philippa, 
clutching  wildly  at  her  breast,  protests 
that  he  shan't  touch  her,  and  then,  find- 
ing concealment  hopeless,  tells  him  the 
truth — that  she  is  a  woman  and  his  boy- 
hood sweetheart.  This  whole  act  is  more 
or  less  offensive,  through  the  constant 
effort  of  the  players  to  accentuate  the  real 
sex  of  the  young  soldier.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  MacDonald  it  should. be  said  that 
many  of  the  questionable  incidents  were 
introduced  by  the  stage  management. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is  about  forty  years 
old,  is  the  son  of  George  MacDonald,  the 
well  known  Scottish  clergyman  and  novel- 
ist. "  The  Sword  of  the  King  "  was  written 
as  a  play  many  years  ago,  but  failed  to 
score.  Then  the  author  turned  it  into  a 
novel,  just  as  was  done  with"D'Arcy  of  the 
Guards,"  Henry  Miller's  vehicle  of  last 
season.  Miss  Crosman's  demand  for 
dramas  of  doublet  and  hose  suggested  a 
fresh  attempt  to  put  the  thing  before  the 
footlights. 


"carrots"  and  "the  mouse"  catch  on. 

Ethel  Barrymore  must  be  a  very  happy 
young  woman  these  days.  She  no  doubt 
looks  back  on  her  experience  in  "  Cather- 
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ine,"  with  Anuie  Russell,  as  ou  the  fabric 
of  an  ugly  dream.  She  had  just  returned 
from  a  season  with  Henry  Irv^ing  in  Lon- 
don, only  to  be  told  by  the  New  York 
critics  that  she  had  a  poor  voice.  But 
Mr.  Frohman  had  faith  in  Georgia  Drew's 
daughter,  and,  not  daunted  by  Phila- 
delphia's chill  reception  of  her  in  "  Cap- 
tain Jinks,"  brought  the  piece  to  the 
metropolis,  where  it  ran  for  two  hundred 
nights,  and  "  made  good  "  for  two  seasons. 
And  now,  with  "  A  Country  Mouse  "  and 
a  touching  curtain  raiser  from  the  French, 
*'  Carrots,"  Miss  Barrymore  has  made  an- 
other ten  strike. 

"  Carrots/'  a  study  in  family  life,  gives 
Miss  Barrymore  her  first  opportunity  to 
appear  in  man's  attire.  She  impersonates 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  misunderstood  by  both 
father  and  mother,  who  in  turn  have  been 
estranged  from  each  other.  The  manner 
in  which  the  three  shy  natures  are  brought 
together  makes  a  unique  drama  in  minia- 
ture. 

Ethel  Barrymore  surprised  everybody 
by  her  good  work  in  a  role  that  lay  al- 
together outside  her  previous  range  of 
tyi>e8.  Most  of  us  had  come  to  believe  that 
her  success  in  "  Captain  Jinks  "was  the  re- 
sult of  a  happy  affinity  between  part  and 
personality.  Without  Carrots  we  might 
have  continued  in  that  belief,  for  Angela 
Mnir  of  "  A  Country  Mouse  "  is  an  eccen- 
tric young  woman  outlined  against  a  so- 
e'ety  background,  just  as  Aurelia  John- 
son of  "  Captain  Jinks "  was.  In  the 
double  bill  Charles  Frohman  has  found 
his  first  really  strong  card  of  the  theatrical 
year,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  4oubt 
that  Miss  Barrymore  can  remain  at  tj^e 
Savoy  throughout  the  season. 

Her  support  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cellent. Bruce  McCrea,  her  leading  man, 
is  an  actor  suggesting  plenty  of  reserve 
force,  with  that  emphatic  manly  person- 
ality which  schools  of  acting  can  never 
hope  to  supply  if  nature  has  not  imparted 
it.  He  is  the  father  in  the  first  play,  and 
in  the  second  the  wicked  "  gentleman " 
who  lures  the  Country  Mouse  to  his  Bond 
Street  chambers  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  tea  room  below. 
Mr.  McCrea  is  an  Englishman,  and  was 
leading  man  with  Julia  Marlowe  in 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 
Previous  to  that  he  enacted  Dr,  Watson 
with  Gillette  in  "Sherlock  Holmes." 
Harry  Davenport,  late  of  "  The  Liberty 
Belles,"  plays  the  Duhe  of  St.  Kits,  the 
old  man  in  the  comedy. 

Next  to  Miss  Barrymore's  own,  the  hit 
of  the  double  bill  was  made  by  Mrs.  Fanny 
Addison  Pitt  as  the  mother  in  "  Carrots  " 


and  as  Mrs.  Cropper,  the  talkative  lodging 
house  keeper  in  "  A  Country  Mou>e.'' 
Mrs.  Pitt  will  be  rememberwi  as  Mrs. 
Stonington  in  "  Captain  Jinks,"  one  of  the 
two  ladies  who  objected  to  "  Traviata," 
Mrs.  Stonington  interpreted  for  her  mute 
friend.  Miss  Merriam,  which  was  played 
by  Sidney  Cowbell. 


TIIK  NOXKNTFTV  OF  "  THK   NINETY   AND  MNE." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  success 
of  "  Kobin  Hood "  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  will  inspire  the  managers  of  that 
bam-like  structure  with  the  effort  to  book 
only  musical  shows  for  it  in  future. 
Where  big  box  office  receipts  and  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  the  traditions  can  walk 
hand  in  hand,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
"  Kobin  Hood  "  revival,  there  aeems  small 
reason  for  sticking  to  melodramas  which 
steadily  deteriorate  in  quality.  "  The 
Ninety  and  Nine  "  is,  if  possible,  a  little 
worse  than  "  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer." 
The  much  vaunted  locomotive  scene,  sup- 
posed to  show  a  full  sized  engine  dashing 
through  a  blazing  forest,  is  a  feeble  make- 
shift. The  fire  is  confined  to  small  pieces 
of  red  flannel  set  up  in  grooves  and  agi- 
tated by  electric  fans,  while  a  woods  set 
pulled  rapidly  across  the  background  is 
intended  to  furnish  the  engine  with  the 
semblance  of  motion.  The  same  device 
was  employed  in  the  "  Ben  Hur  "  chariot 
race,  but  there  the  galloping  of  the  horses 
on  the  treadmills  had  at  least  a  genuine 
sound.  Few  and  feeble  are  the  thrills  p/o- 
duced  by  the  revolving  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive that  gets  nowhere. 

The  story  leading  up  to  this  half  minute 
scene  is  a  dreary  rehash  of  an  old  tale. 
A  city  man  steals  the  heroine  from  her 
country  lover,  and  takes  to  drink  for  no 
reason  except  to  afford  this  same  young 
lady  a  chance  to  work  in  Sankey's  hymn. 
The  best  thing  in  the  play  is  the  smallest 
member  of  the  cast,  Harry  Le  Van,  im- 
personating a  New  York  arab  transplanted 
to  Indiana.  The  applause  his  work  awa- 
kened was  much  more  genuine  than  the 
furore  the  press  agent  has  credited  to  the 
"hell  fire  scene,"  to  quote  the  program 
language. 


THE  BELAS(  O  AND  THE  PUlNt  Ks>S. 

Two  freshened  auditoriums,  making 
practically  new  theaters,  and  each  with  a 
new  name,  were  added  to  New  York's  list 
of  playhouses  during  the  past  autumn. 
Hammerstein's  Republic  was  thrown  open 
on  September  29  as  the  Belasco,  with  wlwit 
is  probably  the  handsomest  interior  in  the 
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country.  Good  taste  is  the  dominant  note, 
and  the  ^Napoleonic  era  the  period  ex- 
emplified in  the  style  of  decoration. 
Tapestry  and  gold  leaf  are  used  without 
stint,  and  a  distinct  novelty  is  the  perma- 
nent screen  rising  from  carpet  to  ceiling 
at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  floor,  cutting 
off  the  drafts  and  noises  from  the  street. 
Another  innovation  is  the  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ladies'  room,  completely  equipped, 
even  to  rouge  pot  and  powder  puff,  while 
the  gentlemen's  smoke  room  is  supplied 
with  writing  paper  and  the  latest  maga- 
zines. But  the  solid  comfort  of  the  chairs 
was  the  feature  that  awakened  the  loudest 
chorus  of  praise  from  the  first  nighters, 
who  saw  a  hrilliant  performance  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  in  "Du  Barry,"  with  the 
same  company — barring  a  new  Bichelieu 
— that  gave  the  Belasco  play  for  five 
months  at  the  Criterion  last  season. ' 

Although  in  "  Du  Barry  "  Mrs.  Carter 
lias  one  of  the  longest  and  inost  trying 
roles  in  modem  drama,  it  is  not  nearly 
00  fatiguing  as  was  her  work  in  "  The 
Heart  of  Maryland."  After  her  swing 
from  the  bell  in  that  melodramatic  piece, 
she  always  remained  for  some  moments 
really  hysterical. 

"Are  you  not  simply  used  up?"  some 
one  asked  her  one  night  just  after  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  on  the  last  scene  of  "  Du 
Barry." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  was  her  reply.  "I 
could  begin  right  now  and  go  through 
the  whole  of  it  again.  You  see,  I  love  it 
sol  They  bring  chairs  for  me  to  sit  on 
during  my  waits,  but  I  never  need  them." 

"Du  Barry"  will  be  followed  on  De- 
cember 1  by  the  new  piece  for  Blanche 
Bates,  the  nature  of  which  was  for  so 
long  kept  secret.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
Japanese  play,  designed  to  fill  out  a  whole 
evening,  and  prepared  by  John  Luther 
Long,  author  of  "Madame  Butterfly," 
with  Mr.  Belasco's  assistance.  It  bears 
the  euphonious  title,  "  The  Darling  of  the 
Gods,"  and  Miss  Bates — ^who  created 
Madame  Butterfly — will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  such  clever  people  as  Robert  T. 
Haines,  for  leading  man;  George  Arliss, 
who  scored  heavily  with  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  last  year;  Ada  T>ewis,  formerly 
the  "tough  girl"  with  Harrigan;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walcot,  for  so  many 
years  identified  with  the  good  fortunes 
of  the  Lyceum  stock. 

The  other  made  over  theater  is  the  Prin- 
cess, late  the  Comique,  before  that  Sam  T. 
Jack's,  previously  Herrmann's,  and  origi- 
nally the  home  of  the  San  Francisco  Min- 
strels. A  deal  of  sweeping  and  garnis»h- 
iiic:  was  necessary  in  this  case,  and  the 


Shuberts  have  certainly  succeedect  in  sub- 
stituting comfort  and  elegance  for  cheap 
tinsel  and  the  commonplace.  The  auditori- 
um is  small,  lending  a  drawingroom  atmos- 
phere to  the  performances,  which  is 
especially  favorable  to  "  The  Night  of  the 
Party,"  Weedon  Grossmith's  farce,  which, 
with  Mr.  Grossmith  himself  and  his  en- 
tire London  company,  formed  the  opening 
bill.  The  piece  certainly  deserves  to 
duplicate  in  America  its  over  sea  success. 
If  it  does  not  do  so,  difference  in  taste  in 
the  two  countries  must  be  held  account- 
able. The  production  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  New  York  critics,  and  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  comedies 
from  the  French,  such  as  "  The'  Two 
Schools,"  with  which  Mr.  Frohman  re- 
placed "  The  New  Clown  "  at  the  Madison 
Square. 


THE  UNDOING  OP  STARS. 

Perhaps  no  single  announcement  of  the 
year  in  the  theatrical  world  was  so  surpri- 
sing to  many  people  as  the  statement  that 
William  Collier  was  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Weber  &  Fields  troupe.  It  seemed 
only  yesterday  that  he  was  acclaimed  the 
most  successful  of  the  stars  in  farceland, 
and  it  seemed  incomprehensible  that  he 
should  willingly  forego  an  assured  income 
and  big  type.  With  De  Wolf  Hopper  and 
Lillian  Russell  the  case  was  different. 
Each  had  been  before  the  public  in  his  or 
her  particular  line  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  there  was  the  possibility  that  the  pub- 
lic might  have  grown  a  little  tired  of 
them ;  but  Collier  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Broadway  favorite. 
People  were  still  talking  of  the  hit  of  "On 
the  Quiet,"  and  "  The  Diplomat,"  although 
not  so  good,  was  drawing  well. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  plays  that  the  ex- 
planation lies.  Mr.  Collier  worked  like  a 
slave  to  make  "  The  Diplomat "  the  suc- 
cess it  was.  For  weeks  after  the  first  night, 
not  a  day  passed  without  a  rehearsal  of 
new  matter  which  he  had  himself  invented. 
This  meant  a  ceaseless  strain  on  the 
nerves,  likely  to  be  repeated  every  time  he 
brought  out  a  new  piece.  The  music  hall, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  haven  of  rest  for 
him.  He  draws  a  great  big  salary,  has  a 
position  for  his  wife,  Louise  Allen,  in  the 
company,  and  the  assurance  that  Weber  <&: 
Fields  will  build  him  a  theater  in  the  near 
future.  Then,  perhaps,  his  troubles  will 
begin  all  over  again;  but  he  can  always  let 
the  theater  to  somebody  else,  and  allow  the 
other  man  to  do  the  worrying  over  plays, 
which  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  furrowed 
brows  in  stageland. 
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BY  FREDERICK:  UPHAM  ADAMS, 


XXIV. 

FORTUNE  had  been  kind  to  John  Burt 
since  he  fled  by  night  from  the  shores 
of  New  England.  lie  entered  on  his  New 
York  career  possessed  of  gifts  which 
rarely  fall  to  a  young  man.  He  had  a 
superb  physique,  youth,  health,  wealth, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  intuition — 
the  seven  pointed  star  of  success  and 
power. 

He  looked  from  his  office  window  at  the 
swarming  throngs  on  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets.  Within  a  stone's  throw  were  the 
master  spirits  of  the  money  world;  men 
whose  names  were  mountains  of  financial 
strength,  whose  smallest  deeds  were  care- 
fully recorded  for  the  delectation  of  an 
eager  public.  And  John  Burt  smiled  to 
think  that  he  was  one  of  them: — a  leader, 
but  unknown.  He  had  all  the  substance 
of  fame — none  of  its  acclaim.  In  all  the 
world  only  two  persons  knew  that  8uc>»  a 
man  as  John  Burt  lived — James  Blake 
and  Peter  Burt. 

John  Burt  owned  stock  in  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads.  He  was  an  investor  in 
other  great  enterprises  and  activities.  An 
army  of  men  worked  under  his  direction, 
and  the  stock  market  rose  and  fell  at  the 
pressure  of  his  unseen  hand.  Eor  years 
he  had  rebelled  at  the  fate  which  made 
him  a  recluse,  which  denied  him  the  fel- 
lowship and  confidence  of  his  peers.  He 
felt  a  great  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
day  was  approaching  when  he  could  as- 
sume his  true  place  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

But  of  earth's  countless  millions  there 
was  one  above  all  others  to  whom  he 
longed  to  tell  his  secret.  He  impatiently 
awaited  the  hour  when  he  could  look  into 
Jessie  Garden's  face  and  read  her  eyes. 
The  last  news  he  had  of  her  was  that  she 
was  expected  soon  to  return  from  Paris. 
He  knew  how  the  elder  Morris  had  en- 
trapped General  Garden.  The  part  played 
by  the  son  was  not  so  plain,  but  John 
Burt's  intuition  told  him  the  essence  of 
the  truth.  He  realized  that  Jessie's  father 
was  in  the  grasp  of  Arthur  Morris;  but 
what  of  Jessie  herself? 

^Copyriehi,  rt)02,  by  Fredtrick  Upkam  Adams.—This 


He  knew  little  of  women,  and  though 
his  faith  was  firm  he  would  have  been 
more  than  human  had  not  the  venomed 
arrows  of  doubt  assailed  his  heart.  Per- 
haps he  had  waited  too  long.  Perchance 
she  thought  him  dead,  or,  if  alive,  rec- 
reant to  his  vows.  At  such  moments  he 
recalled  with  a  thrill  the  confident  proph- 
ecy of  his  grandfather :  *^  She  will  wait 
for  you ;  she  will  wait  for  you." 

John  Burt  was  not  the  man  supinely 
to  await  the  fulfilment  of  predictions.  He 
determined  to  reveal  himself  to  Jessie 
Garden  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
He  also  resolved  to  crush  Arthur  Morris, 
and  to  help  General  Garden  to  rehabili- 
tate himself.  He  surveyed  the  situation 
as  a  general  surveys  a  field  of  battle,  and 
saw  a  chance  to  attain  both  objects  by 
one  stroke.  He  was  not  yet  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  therefore  massed  all  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  L.  <fe  O.  railroad  property.  He 
wired  John  Hawkins  to  come  to  New 
York,  and  was  pleased  when  a  message 
came  from  his  Galifornia  partner  stating 
that  he  would  start  at  once.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  commissioned  Blake  to  secure 
control  of  the  option  held  by  General 
Garden,  with  results  already  narrated. 

Bhike  told  John  of  his  invitation  to 
dine  at  the  Bishop  house. 
,  "  I  was  hoping  the  old  gentleman  would 
say  something  about  Jessie,  but  he 
didn't,"  explained  Jim.  "  Of  course  Fm 
not  supposed  to  know  he  has  a  daughter. 
The  general  was  so  pleased  with  our  prop- 
osition that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
saying.  When  I  see  him  at  the  house,  yon 
can  rest  assured  I  will  find  out  about 
Miss  Garden." 

"  If  she  has  not  sailed,  get  her  Paris 
address  from  General  Garden/'  said  John 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  You  can 
lead  up  to  the  subject  by  saying  that  yon 
once  lived  in  Rocky  Woods.  I  am  very 
anxious  about  this,  Jim,  and  know  I  can 
rely  on  your  discretion." 

"Never  fear,"  said  Blake  confidently. 
"You  shall  know  all  about  it  in  a  few 
days." 

st(»ry  bfean  in  tkt  Jum*  tnimbtr  «^  Munsky's  Magazinb. 
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From  the  founding  of  the  firm  of  James 
Blake  &  Company  a  nine  o'clock  morn- 
ing conference  had  been  an  established 
custom.  Regularly  at  that  hour  Blake 
entered  John  Burt's  private  office  to  re- 
ceive instructions  formulated  by  the  un- 
known head  of  the  concern. 

Blake  arrived  in  his  office  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  hour  on  the  morning  following 
his  visit  to  the  Bishop  house.  He  had 
spent  a  miserable  and  restless  night, 
racked  by  passions  and  torn  by  emotions 
which  strove  for  mastery  of  heart  and 
brain.  No  sleep  came  to  his  eyes,  and  for 
hours  he  paced  the  floor. 

"  I  love  her — my  God,  how  I  love  her, 
but  I  also  love  John  I "  he  exclaimed  again 
and  again,  as  the  night  hours  crawled 
^owly  away.  "What  shall  I  do;  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  cannot  give  her  up.  By  God, 
I  will  not  give  her  up  for  any  man;  not 
even  for  John  Burt  I  Dear  old  Johnl 
What  a  dog  I  am  I  What  a  damn^  hound 
I  am  to  turn  and  bite  the  hand  which 
feeds  mel  But  I  love  herl  Am  I  to 
blame  for  loving  her?  How  can  I  help 
it?  A  man  cannot  love  a  friend  as  he 
loves  a  woman.  Would  John  surrender 
the  woman  he  loved  for  me  ?  What  am  I 
going  to  do  ?  I  must  decide  this  morning. 
If  I  tell  John  she  is  in  New  York,  he  will 
see  her  inside  of  twenty  four  hours.  Does 
she  love  him?  Every  one  who  knows 
John  loves  him.  He's  the  grandest  fel- 
low in  the  world.  She  liked  him  when 
she  was  rich  and  when  he  didn't  have  a 
dollar;  will  she  love  him  now  when  he  is 
twenty  times  a  millionaire  and  when  she 
is  practically  penniless?  Of  course  she 
will.  But  she  would  learn  to  love  me 
were  it  not  for  John.  She  shall  love  me ! 
She  must  love  me  I  I  cannot  live  without 
her!" 

In  this  unequal  conflict  between  loyalty 
and  passion  in  a  weak  and  self  indulgent 
nature,  passion  won  the  battle,  but  at  a 
frightful  sacrifice.  Blake's  conscience 
cried  out  against  the  decision,  and  no 
sophist  pleading  could  still  its  voice.  His 
judgment  warned  him  that  he  was 
doomed  to  defeat,  but  with  the  frenzied 
desi)eration  of  a  gambler  he  staked  every- 
thing— honor,  friendship,  loyalty,  success 
in  life — all  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  and 
dared  to  meet  John  Burt  with  treachery 
in  his  heart  and  a  lie  on  his  lips. 

Surely  it  was  not  Jessie  Garden's  fault 
that  her  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence 
aroused  in  James  Blake  a  wild  and  un- 
reasoning love.  Fate  had  located  four 
human  beings  for  a  short  space  of  time  in 
an  obscure  part  of  Massachusetts.  Chance 
had  decreed  that  James  Blake  should  be 


a  boyhood  friend  of*  John  Burt ;  that 
Jessie  Garden  should  visit  the  house  of 
their  neighbor ;  that  Arthur  Morris  should 
come  to  know  two  of  them  through  a 
whim  of  his  banker  father.  And  then 
fate  scattered  these  human  atoms  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  only  to  pick 
them  up  and  place  them  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  three  men  was  strong  and 
patient,  one  was  weak  and  passionate, 
one  was  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  and 
each  with  all  the  strength  of  his  being 
fixed  his  heart  on  this  one  woman. 

Blake  knew  that  John  Burt  was  in  his 
private  office,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  hesitated  to  enter.  He  strolled 
slowly  into  the  large  room  reserved  for 
customers.  Though  it  lacked  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  first  quotation  would 
come  over  the  ticker,  a  score  or  more  of 
men  were  scattered  about  the  room.  Those 
who  knew  the  famous  operator  bowed  re- 
spectfully. Blake  gazed  absent  mindedly 
at  a  bulletin  board  containing  the  early 
London  and  Paris  prices.  He  read  them, 
but  they  had  no  meaning.  He  looked  out 
of  the  window.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
on  old  Trinity  pointed  to  the  hour  of 
nine ;  as  he  watched,  the  bell  rumbled  the 
strokes. 

The  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
Was  this  the  same  James  Blake  who, 
twenty  four  hours  before,  had  with  light 
step  and  lighter  heart  advanced  to  greet 
John  Burt?  He  turned  quickly  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? "  asked  a 
smooth  cheeked  and  dapper  young  man 
who  had  embarked  on  his  first  speculative 
venture  by  risking  the  major  part  of  his 
quarterly  allowance. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  "  exclaimed 
his  companion.  "I  should  have  intro- 
duced you.  That's  James  Blake — the  fa- 
mous and  only  James  Blake.  I  know  him 
well,"  the  speaker  added  proudly.  "  Took 
dinner  with  him  at  the  club  Saturday 
evening.  You  shall  meet  him,  Lawrence. 
Charming  fellow,  and  the  greatest  oper- 
ator this  country  has  ever  produced.  If 
you  had  his  millions,  my  boy,  you  could 
buy  Erie  in  ten  thousand  share  lots." 

"  Dashing  looking  chap,  isn't  he  ?  "  ob- 
served the  novice.  "  By  Jove,  he's  hand- 
some! Looks  a  bit  fagged  out,  though. 
Been  up  most  of  the  night,  perhaps. 
Seems  worried  over  something,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  There's  a  big  deal  on,"  said  the  other 
with  a  sage  smile  and  lowered  voice.  "I 
happen  to  know  that  Blake  is  gunning 
after  old  Stockton.  There'll  be  fur  fly- 
ing in  this  market  in  a  few  days.     That's 
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why  Blake  is  so  quiet.  lie's  just  been 
elected  a  director  in  the  S.  T.  &  C.  Five 
years  ago  he  didn't  have  a  dollar.  Twenty 
million  in  five  years  is  his  record ;  and  it 
hasn't  enlarged  his  hat  in  the  least.  He 
telJs  a  good  story,  sings  a  good  song,  and 
no  man  in  the  club  can  drink  him  under 
the  table.  By  the  way,  he  told  me  of  a 
joke  on  young  Rogers.  You  know  Rogers, 
of  course  ? " 

"  Certainly.     What's  the  story  ?  " 

^  Well,  he  8  a  high  flier,  and  not  afraid 
to  risk  his  money  on  any  fair  chance. 
About  a  week  ago  he  gave  a  dinner  at  Del- 
monico's,  and  at  it  were  several  Wall 
Street  operators.  Rogers  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  market  tips.  As  a  rule 
he's  rather  cautious  in  his  habits,  but  that 
night  he  drank  a  bit  too  much,  and  awoke 
the  next  morning  in  a  rather  muddled 
condition.  But  he  was  perfectly  clear  on 
one  thing.  Somebody  had  given  him  a 
pointer  to  buy  oats,  and  had  convinced 
him  that  he  ought  to  do  it.  Who  gave 
him  this  information,  or  what  the  argu- 
ment was,  Rogers  could  not  recall,  but  the 
impression  was  vivid  on  his  mind.  Now, 
he  knew  nothing  of  oats,  or  of  any  other 
grain ;  had  never  dealt  in  a  bushel  in  his 
life.  But  he  went  ahead  as  if  he  knew 
all  about  it.  He  bought  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels,  and  the  price  began  to 
climb.  Then  he  bought  some  more.  The 
shorts  got  scared  and  ran  to  cover.  On 
the  final  jump  Rogers  covered,  and  cleaned 
up  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

''That  night  he  hunted  up  his  guests 
and  tried  to  find  the  man  who  had  given 
bim  such  valuable  advice.  None  of  them 
knew  anything  about  it.  Rogers  got 
worried.  His  coachman  drove  him  home, 
and  as  he  stepped  from  his  carriage  his 
man  said : 

"'Excuse  me,  sir,  but  did  you  order 
them  oats?  Last  night  you  promised  to 
buy  fifty  bushel.     We're  clean  out,  sir.' 

"  Rogers  had  found  the  man  who  told 
him  to  buy  oats.  He  gave  the  fellow  a 
five  hundred  dollar  bill,  told  him  to  buy 
fifty  bushels  of  oats,  and  keep  the  change. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pretty  good,  don't  you 
think?  Blake  told  me  that  the  other 
night." 

James  Blake  had  entered  John's  office. 
In  the  final  struggle  his  passion  was  again 
triumphant,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  the 
ordeaL  John  greeted  Blake  with  his  ac- 
customed frankness. 

"  You  handled  that  Northwestern  stock 
splendidly,  Jim,"  he  said,  glancing  over 
a  memorandum.  "  Keep  on  buying  it  in 
small  lots  and  deal  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  Chicago  end.    You  look  a  bit 


tired,  lad  I'm  afraid  you've  been  worth- 
ing too  hard.  Why  don't  you  take  a  ran 
into  the  country  and  rest  up  over  Sunday 
— or  longer,  if  you  wish?  Hawkins 
won't  be  here  until  Tuesday.  You'd  bet- 
ter do  that,  old  man.  Go  up  the  Hudson 
and  forget  the  ticker  for  three  days.  Itll 
do  you  good." 

^  I'm  all  right,''  said  Blake,  rubbing  his 
hand  tenderly  over  his  face.  '' A  bad 
tooth  kept  me  awake,  but  a  dentist  fixed 
that  this  morning.  I  dined  with  General 
Garden  last  night,  John.  I  8U|^>06a 
you're  anxious  for  the  newa." 

^'  Has  she  returned  ?  Did  you  see  her, 
Jim?" 

John  Burt  had  been  sorting  over  labeled 
packages  of  stock  certificates,  but  at  the 
mention  of  General  Garden's  name  ha 
swung  slowly  about  in  the  offioe  <^ir. 
His  powerful  hands  cla^)ed  the  opposite 
arms  of  the  chair.  He  leaned  digblly 
forward,  and  looked  earnestly  and  eearch- 
ingly  into  the  face  of  his  friend.  The  at- 
titude was  characteristic  of  Peter  Burt, 
but  there  was  no  suspicion  in  John's  eye& 
It  was  a  look  of  confident  hope,  as  of  one 
who,  after  long  waiting,  had  the  right  to 
expect  favorable  tidings. 

'^Miss  Gard^i  has  not  returned,  but 
she  is  expected  to  sail  next  Tuesday,''  said 
Blake,  calmly  lighting  a  eigar.  **l 
thought  it  wouldn't  do  to  ask  General 
Garden  for  her  address,  since  nothing  but 
a  cablegram  could  reach  her  before  ik& 
sailing  date." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over 
John  Burt's  face  when  Blake  spoke,  bat 
a  smile  chased  it  away  when  he  mentioned 
the  time  of  her  departure. 

^'You  did  right,  Jim;  a  thousand 
thanks,  old  man !  "  he  exclaimed  heartily. 
"Let's  see;  Tuesday  is  the  thirteenth 
I'm  glad  Jessie  isn't  superstitious.  That 
should  bring  her  to  New  York  on  the 
20th.    That's  thirteen  days  from  now." 

Blake  turned  ashen  when  the  second 
thirteen  was  announced ;  but  John's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  innocent  calendar,  his 
thoughts  were  four  thousand  miles  across 
a  heaving  ocean,  and  he  did  not  notice 
the  superstitious  agony  imprinted  on  ii» 
other's  face.  By  what  miserable  ehaiu^ 
had  Jim  selected  that  ominous  date? 
Why  should  the  fatal  number  repeat  it- 
self?- For  an  instant  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  desperate  plot.  It  was  not 
yet  too  late.  He  could  laughingly  pro- 
claim it  a  jest,  and  tell  John  the  truth. 
But  the  fair  face  and  graceful  iom 
floated  before  his  eyes,  and  a  mad,  wild 
longing  froze  the  words  on  his  lips.  Hs 
had  cast  the  die — he  would  abide  by  ths 
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result.  His  judgment  warned  him  that 
the  odds  were  overwhelming,  hut  with  in- 
sane daring  he  humed  the  bridges  behind 
him.  It  was  a  gambler's  chance — ^had  not 
he  been  a  gambler  all  his  life? 

John  Burt  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
half  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Two  weeks  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
accomplish  what  I  have  set  out  to  do/'  he 
said  after  a  long  pause.  ^  I  should  like» 
Jim,  to  settle  some  long  standing  accounts 
before  Jessie  returns^  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  done.  I  had  thought  of  waiting  for 
Hawkins  before  making  certain  moves, 
but  I  shan't  now.  I'm  convinced  my  po- 
sition is  right  in  the  matter  of  L.  &  O., 
and  while  I  should  like  to  be  sure  of  Mr. 
Hawkins'  support,'  I've  determined  to  go 
ahead  and  attempt  to  secure  control  of  the 
stock.     What  did  it  close  at  last  night?" 

"Ill  see,"  replied  Blake,  glad  of  the 
chance  to  leave  the  room.  "  It  closed  at 
twenty  eight  and  a  quarter  bid,"  he  an- 
nounced a  few  moments  later.  The  crisis 
was  past,  and  Blake  had  regained  his  com- 
posure. 

**  Twenty  eight  and  a  quarter,"  repeated 
John  Burt.  ^Take  all  o£ferings  up  to 
thirty^  but  do  not  force  the  market  too 
rapidly.  Watch  it  closely,  Jim,  and  keep 
me  thoroughly  advised.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  wish  to  see  Sam  Rounds — the  Hon. 
Samuel  Lemuel  Rounds,"  said  John, 
laughing.  "  He  called  on  you  yesterday, 
did  he  not?  Send  for  him  at  once,  and 
tell  him  you  wish  to  see  him  on  important 
business.  Bring  him  in  here  and  leave 
us  alone.  I'm  going  to  widen  my  world 
of  acquaintances  by  one.  I  feel  like  a 
man  whose  prison  term  is  about  to  ex- 
pire.^ 

After  considering  a  number  of  less  im- 
portant details,  they  ended  the  morning's 
conference.  Blake  entered  his  own  office 
and  flung  himself  into  a  chair.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  aged  years  in  the  hour  that 
had  passed. 

XXV. 

When  Randolph  Morris  retired  in  favor 
of  his  son,  he  transferred  no  small  burden 
of  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
latter.  Randolph  Morris  was  a  self  made 
man.  His  biography,  as  contained  in  the 
"  Encycloi)edia  of  Prominent  American 
Citizens,"  was  an  eloquent  testimonial  of 
his  right  to  stand  among  those  sturdy 
and  sterling  characters  whose  efforts  have 
made  for  our  national  greatness. 

The  steel  engraved  portrait  in  this 
standard  and  unimpeachable  publication 
bore  the  title,  "  The  Hon.  Randolph  Mor- 


ris, Banker  and  Eminent  Financier,"  and 
a  glance  at  it  proved  that  the  distinguished 
subject  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation. 
A  wise  nature  has  decreed  that  some  shall* 
be  bankers,  some  preachers,  and  some 
barbers;  and  lest  these  specially  chosen 
mortals  should  attempt  to  stray  from  their 
predestined  paths,  the  stamp  of  their 
trades  has  been  imprinted  on  their  faces. 

Nothing  could  have  blocked  the  way  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  a  pulpit,  and  no 
possible  chain  of  circumstance  could  have 
locked  the  doors  of  a  bank  in  the  face 
of  Randolph  Morris.  He  was  fitted  for 
an  environment  of  the  musical  clink  of 
gold  and  the  moldy  smell  of  greenbacks. 

It  was  not  heredity,  but  natural  selec- 
tion, which  decreed  that  Randolph  Morris 
should  win  fame  as  a  fibnancier.  His 
Connecticut  parents  fondly  imagined  that 
he  was  to  be  a  farmer,  like  themselves. 
Despite  their  efforts  to  tether  him  to  the 
soil,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  gro- 
cery store  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  three 
years  later  he  was  a  tradesman  in  the 
State  metropolis.  By  the  same  mighty  in- 
stinct which  directs  a  duck  to  water, 
young  Morris  migrated  to  New  York  and 
to  a  bank.  Having  been  bom  a  financier* 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  attained  a  bank 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

Though  his  biographer  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact,  Randolph  Morris — or 
more  properly  his  descendants — can  make 
valid  claim  that  he  was  the  pioneer  in 
exploiting  an  unworked  field  of  banking 
and  finance.  Most  self  made  men  are 
practical  men,  and  there  was  nothing 
sentimental  about  Randolph  Morris.  It 
is  the  mission  of  a  banker  to  amass  money. 
If  some  one  did  not  amass  money,  carpen- 
ters could  not  build  houses  nor  farmers 
till  the  soil.  This  being  true — and  all 
practical  men  afiirm  that  it  is — it  naturally 
follows  that  the  more  money  is  amassed, 
and  in  the  least  space  of  time,  the  more 
employment  there  will  be  for  carpenters, 
masons,  farmers,  and  others  who  need 
employment  rather  than  money. 

Randolph  Morris  had  ever  been  im- 
pressed with  the  definition  of  a  straight 
line — "  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  " — and  he  put  it  into  practice.  His 
bank  was  one  point ;  money  was  the  other. 
The  question  was,  where  was  the  largest 
available  supply  of  money  to  be  secured 
in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  effort?  Randolph  Morris 
paved  the  way  to  a  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. With  that  rare  prescience  which 
links  the  names  of  mortals  with  the  pro- 
gressive epochs  of  our  civilization,  he  saw 
that  the  city  treasury  was  the  point  on 
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which  he  should  lay  his  ruler  to  draw  a 
straight  line  connecting  it  with  his  bank. 

It  should  not  detract  from  the  credit 
of  Randolph  Morris  that  more  modern 
financiers  have,  by  drawing  the  line  to  the 
national  treasury,  attained  a  measure  of 
power  and  fame  so  resplendent  as  to  ob- 
scure the  exploits  of  this  pioneer.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  Franklin  should  draw 
a  spark  oi  electricity  from  the  clouds  be- 
fore an  Edison  could  light  the  world,  or  a 
Tesla  harness  Niagara.  Perchance  some 
more  worthy  historian  may  give  Randolph 
Morris  his  proper  place  in  the  financial 
hall  of  fame. 

While  other  bankers  were  competing  for 
the  deposits  of  a  timid  public,  Morris 
reached  boldly  out  and  obtained  a  large 
share  of  the  money  reluctantly  turned 
into  the  city  treasury  by  the  taxpayers. 
It  was  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  idea  was 
the  thing,  and  Randolph  Morris  conceived 
the  idea.     Nor  did  he  stop  there. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that 
municipal  contracts  and  the  construction 
and  operation  of  public  utilities  were  the 
best  possible  investments  for  the  money 
transferred  to  his  keeping  by  the  city 
oj£cials.  The  public  gave  him  the  use 
of  its  money;  he  created  utilities  which 
the  public  must  patronize — and  l^ept  the 
profits. 

There  were  rumors  that  Randolph  Mor- 
ris divided  a  portion  of  his  profits  with 
those  public  officials  who  had  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  city's  funds,  the  awarding  of 
contracts,  and  the  granting  of  franchises. 
It  is  the  fate  of  most  men  who  attain  to 
greatness  that  their  ears  are  assailed  by 
the  barking  and  snapping  of  envious  or 
unpractical  nonentities.  There  is  no  rec- 
ord in  the  public  prints  or  in  the  various 
biographies  of  Randolph  Morris  that  any 
of  these  charges  were  definitely  formu- 
later,  much  less  proven. 

Those  admiring  contemporaries  who 
were  honored  with  his  confidence  assert 
that  he  did  not  associate  even  with  the 
higher  public  officials,  and  certainly  not 
with  aldermen.  Surely  Randolph  Morris 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
over  zealous  subordinates ! 

It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  that  no  case 
of  bribery  or  of  improper  influence  has 
yet  been  traced  to  the  door  of  a  great 
banker  or  financier.  When  such  acts  are 
exposed,  it  has  always  been  found  that 
meddlesome  outsiders  are  the  guilty  per- 
sons, and  it  is  merely  an  unfortunate  co- 
incidence that  they  were  working  for  the 
same  ends  finally  attained  by  the  respect- 
able and  responsible  gentlemen  who  have 
unjustly  fallen  under  the  shadow  of  their 


obloquy.  Surely  no  one  dares  charge 
the  public  spirited  and  honorable  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  great  corporations 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  lobbies 
which  haunt  our  halls  of  legislation !  We 
only  know  that  lobbies  exist.  It  is  singu- 
larly fortunate  for  our  vested  interests 
that  the  influence  of  the  so  called  "  third 
house  "  is  for  them  rather  than  against 
them.  Though  the  uniformity  of  this 
trend  is  remarkable,  it  doubtless  is  in  con- 
formity with  some  undefined  but  natural 
law. 

Arthur  Morris  inherited  his  father's 
money  and  his  ambitions,  but  not  his 
masterly  grasp  of  affairs.  Astute  as  he 
was  in  most  things,  Randolph  Morris  was 
deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his  son  and 
heir.  This  error  of  judgment  does  credit 
to  the  parental  love  of  the  elder  Morris, 
and  may  be  condoned  on  that  ground. 
To  the  fond  eye  of  the  father,  Arthur 
possessed  the  very  qualities  which  had 
founded  the  Morris  fortunes ;  yet  by  some 
strange  alchemy,  which  preserved  the  ex- 
ternal while  transforming  the  hidden, 
what  was  judgment  in  the  elder  Morris 
became  daring  in  Arthur;  policy  in  the 
former  degenerated  to  cunning  in  the 
latter;  caution  changed  to  covetousness, 
and  conservatism  to  unscrupulousness.  So 
impalpable  were  the  surface  indications 
that  they  might  never  have  been  discov- 
ered were  it  not  for  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed Arthur's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  Morris  dynasty. 

Arthur  Morris  had  little  sympathy  with 
that  fine  old  conservatism  which  stops 
short  of  direct  participation  in  corruption, 
lie  believed,  as  has  been  stated,  that  every 
man  has  his  price,  and  was  willing  to  pay 
it,  provided  it  promised  returns.  He 
looked  on  New  York  as  an  aggregation  of 
human  beings  who  were  willing  to  be 
looted,  and  who  deserved  such  treatment. 
Suspicious  of  agents,  and  from  sordid 
reasons  deeming  them  unnecessary,  he  pre- 
ferred to  deal  direct  with  those  willing  to 
violate  their  public  trusts.  In  fact,  he 
fancied  the  task,  and  found  the  com- 
panionship of  recreant  officials  congeniaL 
It  gave  him  power  with  profits. 

The  renegade  who  for  a  thousand  dollars 
sold  a  public  right  worth  ten  times  the 
amount  still  considered  Morris  his  bene- 
factor, and  held  himself  under  obligations 
to  his  briber.  This  purchased  loyalty  is 
one  secret  of  the  success  of  political  ma- 
chines. It  is  that  gratitude  which  has 
been  so  aptly  defined  as  "  a  lively  sense  of 
favors  to  come."  It  is  the  cohesive  power 
of  public  plunder. 

In  two  years'  time  Morris  had  mastered 
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the  local  political  situation,  so  far  as  its 
venality  was  concerned.  He  did  not  work 
in  the  dark,  and  was  proud  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  dominant  factor  in  all  trans- 
actions where  the  purchased  favors  of 
politicians  were  necessary.  He  knew  no 
politics. 

"A  check,  a  contract,  and  a  franchise 
belong  to  no  party,"  was  an  axiom  of  which 
Arthur  Morris  proudly  admitted  the 
authorship. 

He  w^as  the  controlling  factor  in  a  pow- 
erful bank,  an  acknowledged  master  of 
corrupt  political  influences,  and  a  daring 
operator  on  the  stock  exchange — a  com- 
pact trinityof  seemingly  irresistible  power. 
His  smile  was  sought;  his  frown  dreaded. 
Until  James  Blake  established  himself  in 
New  York,  no  young  millionaire  was  in  a 
position  to  challenge  his  supremacy,  and 
the  wise  ones  predicted  that  should  Blake 
dare  measure  lances,  he  would  go  down 
to  defeat.  As  yet,  the  dashing  young  Cali- 
fornia operator  was  an  unknown  quantity, 
and  New  Yorkers  are  slow  to  recognize 
any  David  who  hails  from  beyond  their 
horizon.  This  astigmatism  has  been,  and 
again  will  be,  attended  by  financial  losses 
to  its  victims. 

Blake  was  respected  but  not  feared. 
Morris  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  that 
Blake's  money  would  run  through  the 
Wall  Street  hopper  and  come  out  as  grist, 
some  of  which  would  be  found  in  the  Mor- 
ris sack. 

"  A  man  may  be  a  whale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Chicago,  don't  you  know,"  ex- 
plained Morris  in  discussing  Blake's  ad- 
vent, "  but  he's  only  a  minnow  in  New 
York." 

"  Or  a  sucker,  speaking  piscatorially," 
ventured  Kingsley. 

"  Yes,  or  a  sucker ;  a  blooming  sucker. 
By  Jove,  that's  good,  Kingsley!  You're 
in  fine  form  tonight,"  laughed  Morris. 
"I'll  wager  a  basket  of  wine  I  trip  this 
chap  Blake  up  within  a  month;"  but  no 
one  took  the  wager. 

John  Burt  had  studied  the  record  of  the 
two  Morrises,  and  had  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  business  policy  of  the 
yoimger.  A  careful  examination,  con- 
ducted by  Blake,  had  convinced  him  that 
the  Morris  fortune  consisted  of  holdings 
with  a  market  value  of  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  Ambitious  to  pose  as 
a  Wall  Street  leader,  Arthur  Morris  had 
assumed  an  enormous  load  of  stocks,  and 
the  success  of  his  ventures  had  given  him 
the  following  which  ever  attends  the  leader 
in  a  rising  market.  In  addition  to  this 
speculative  risk,  Morris  had  invested 
heavily  in  a  local  enterprise  which  had 


secured  several  valuable  franchises  at  the 
hands  of  the  city  officials,  and  was  couti- 
dently  in  expectation  of  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  patient 
people  of  New  York,  nor  is  it  expedient 
to  be  unduly  specific  in  describing  it.  Re- 
spectability does  not  throw  its  cloak  over 
the  recipients  of  stolen  goods  until 
sufficient  years  have  passed  to  retire  from 
the  footlights  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  transactions.  The  plotters 
aspired  to  a  few  millions — ten  or  fifteen 
at  the  most  hopeful  estimate.  Modern 
finance  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
public  plunder  was  wrapped  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes. 

It  will  therefore  be  sufficiently  accurate 
to  designate  the  Morris  enterprise  by  the 
name  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Improvement 
Company,  and  to  state  that  its  assets  con- 
sisted in  its  acquired  and  prospective 
franchises.  While  purporting  to  afford 
relief  from  existing  monopolies,  it  was  in 
fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  well 
planned  attempt  to  acquire  public  rights 
and  force  their  sale  upon  threatened  com- 
I)et iters.  In  the  parlance  of  finance,  it 
was  a  "  sand  bag."  The  company's  capi- 
tal stock  was  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  only  nomi- 
nal assets,  its  franchise  possibilities  had 
given  its  securities  a  market  value  of  forty 
five  dollars  a  share.  In  other  words,  the 
speculative  public  estimated  the  value  of 
the  prospective  robbery  at  nine  millions  of 
dollars.  These  seem  small  figures  today, 
but  in  those  modest  years  Arthur  Morris 
was  esteemed  a  king  in  his  field  of  oper- 
ation. 

John  Burt  came  to  New  York  calmly 
resolved  to  cripple,  and  if  possible  to  de- 
stroy, the  power  of  Arthur  Morris.  Lay- 
ing aside  all  personal  considerations,  Mor- 
ris was  his  natural  opponent.  In  modem 
industry  and  finance  there  are  two  schools, 
or  rather  camps,  and  no  flag  of  truce  ever 
floats  between  them.  One  is  constructive 
and  progressive;  the  other  is  destructive 
and  predatory.  John  Burt  belonged  to 
the  former;  Arthur  Morris  was  leader  of 
the  latter.  It  was  not  a  case  of  personal 
enmity,  but  Morris  was  an  obstacle  to 
be  overcome,  an  obstruction  to  be  removed. 

John  Burt  aimed  to  become  rich  by  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  steady  and  rapid 
development  of  a  great  country.  He  was 
a  builder  of  reputable  enterprises  and  an 
investor  in  them. 

Arthur  Morris  aimed  to  become  rich 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  misfortunes 
of  investors,  or  by  methods  of  corrupt  in- 
trigue.   He  was  at  once  a  wrecker  and  a 
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financial  highwayman.  lie  has  had  many 
and  successful  imitators. 

Arthur  Morris  took  up  the  work  so 
auspiciously  begun  by  his  father — the 
wrecking  of  the  L.  &  O.  railroad  company. 
In  this  campaign,  General  Garden  and 
many  others  had  lost  their  fortunes.  Mor- 
ris held  control  of  the  bonds,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  stock  would 
be  wiped  out  and  this  splendid  property 
fall  into  his  hands.  It  was  an  open  secret 
in  railway  circles  that  the  L.  &  O.  would 
then  be  absorbed  by  one  of  the  two  power- 
ful companies  which  intersected  its  lines. 
Neither  Randolph  Morris  nor  his  son  saw 
reason  to  believe  that  anything  could  in- 
terfere with  the  successful  issue  of  their 
plans.  It  was  a  case  of  "  freeze  out "  for 
the  despairing  minority  stockholders,  and 
for  a  long  period  the  market  temi)erature 
had  been  below  zero.  They  doggedly 
awaited  the  day  when  the  powerful  Morris 
interest  should  make  the  final  move. 

John  Burt  detected  a  flaw  in  this  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Hawkins  had  guardedly 
confirmed  his  judgment  and  tentative^ 
promised  his  support,  and  John  Hawkins 
had  yet  to  beat  a  retreat  in  railway 
strategy.  Confident  of  the  strength  of  his 
position,  John  Burt  had  already  taken  the 
initial  steps  for  the  control  of  L.  &  O.,  as 
has  been  narrated.  He  set  aside  seven 
battalions  of  a  million  dollars  each,  and 
held  them  in  reserve  against  the  in- 
trenched wealth  of  the  Morris  vaults. 

Then  he  again  scanned  the  field  of 
action,  and  with  unerring  judgment  placed 
*  his  finger  on  the  weakest  point  in  the 
Morris  defenses.  The  Cosmopolitan  Im- 
provement Company  was  a  rampart  of 
paper.  John  Burt  proposed  to  enfilade 
it.  He  wheeled  eight  millions  into  posi- 
tion, with  ^ve  more  in  reserve  if  neces- 
sary. Then  he  threw  out  a  legal  skirmish 
line. 

In  James  Blake's  name  was  a  large 
block  of  stock  in  the  company  whose  inter- 
ests were  menaced  by  the  Cosmopolitan. 
Though  Blake  had  recently  been  elected 
a  director  in  the  former  company,  John 
Burt  proceeded  to  make  an  independent 
investigation.  The  highest  legal  authori- 
ty assured  him  that  the  franchises  already 
granted  to  the  Cosmopolitan  were  invalid. 

As  the  crisis  in  his  aflPairs  neared,  he 
took  more  direct  charge  of  affairs.  The 
trusted  employees  of  James  Blake  &  Com- 
pany were  given  to  understand  that "  John 
Burton  '*  was  a  silent  partner,  who  repre- 
sented large  California  interests,  and  that 
his  orders  must  be  followed  without  ques- 
tion. For  months  he  had  steadily  con- 
verted his  securities  into  money,  which 


i*eposed  in  vaults  to  which  he  held  the 
keys.  The  only  stocks  in  Blake's  name 
were  those  of  the  company  menaced  by 
the  Cosmopolitan,  and  a  few  scattered 
blocks  of  L.  &  O. 

Like  a  man  of  war  stripped  for  battle, 
John  Burt  carried  no  incumbrances.  He 
had  mastered  the  secret  of  the  stupendous 
efficiency  of  ready  money  in  a  contest 
against  alleged  securities.  Confident  of 
his  strength,  he  began  to  take  conmiand 
in  person.  He  retained  Judge  Wilson,  a 
famous  corporation  lawyer,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  Morris  franchises. 

"I  have  placed  my  report  in  writing, 
Mr.  Burton,  and  you  can  examine' it  at 
your  leisure,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  who 
had  resigned  from  the  bench  to  take  up 
more  lucrative  work.  "  The  purport  of 
my  finding  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  'words. 
It  can  easily  be  established  that  these 
franchises  were  procured  by  bribery  and 
fraud.  Leaving  this  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  they  were  honestly  granted,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  they  are  so  im- 
perfectly drawn  as  to  render  them  invalid 
and  worthless — an  instance,  Mr.  Burton, 
of  the  folly  of  retaining  inefficient  counsel. 
The  franchise  thief  should  not  be  a  nig- 
gard in  the  matter  of  securing  comx>etent 
legal  advice.  There  are  a  score  of  lawyers 
in  New  York  who  could  have  drawn  that 
charter  so  as  to  make  it  of  vast  value. 
It  purports  to  be  a  perpetual  franchise. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  a  string  of  words.  It  ii 
not  possible  that  Mr.  Morris  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  iirnorant  of  this  fact.  The 
amended  clauses  now  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  are  intended  to  correct 
the  defects  of  the  original  instrument.  If 
they  are  defeated,  the  Cosmopolitan  Im- 
provement Company  has '  no  legal  ex- 
istence." • 

"  It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibilities. 
Judge  Wilson,  that  they  will  be  defeated," 
said  John  Burt. 

"  They  should  be  defeated  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
He  smiled  wearily.  "  The  men  behind 
them  are  powerful  and  unscrupulous. 
They  typify  a  rising  class  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  menace  which  has  yet 
confronted  our  republic.  The  virus  of 
metropolitan  corruption  threatens  to  poi- 
son our  body  politic.  These  venal  cliques 
work  in  secret,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
arouse  an  opposition  until  it  is  too  late. 
It  is  pregnant  with  evil  which  I  hope  may 
not  be  bom  in  my  time." 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  interview  that 
John   Burt    sent   for   the  Hon.    Samuel 
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I>eiiiuel    Ilounds,    the    aldermanic    repre- 
sentative of  an  East  Side  district. 

XXVL 

In  response  to  J^mes  Blake's  message. 
Alderman  Samuel  Hounds  called,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  private  office  of  the 
famous  operator. 

Only  a  few  hours  had  passed  since  Blake 
had  treacherously  bui^st  the  bonds  which 
years  of  friendship  had  welded  between 
himself  and  John  Burt.  They  were 
wretched,  nagging  houi*s.  lie  looked 
longingly  forward  to  the  evening,  when  in 
Jessie's  company  he  hoped  to  enjoy  sweet 
pa^Tnent  for  his  perfidy.  The  excitement 
of  a  nervous  market,  and  the  favorable 
movement  of  stocks  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, had  no  effect  on  him.  The  tape 
seemed  burdened  with  the  story  of  a 
murdered  friendship.  Two  figures  were 
ever  before  his  eyes — John  Burt,  stem 
and  unforgiving;  Jessie  Garden,  radiant 
and  lovable. 

Blake  had  eagerly  anticipated  the  meet- 
ing between  John  Burt  and  Sam  Bounds; 
but  now  that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  he 
took  little  interest  in  it.  In  a  vague  way 
it  seemed  only  another  menace  to  his  un- 
doing. He  found  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
Sam's  hearty  greeting,  and  tenninated  the 
interview  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Ileou  are  ye,  Jim,  heou  are  ye?" 
exclaimed  Sam,  as  he  greeted  Blake  in 
his  luxurious  office.  *'  Don't  it  beat  time, 
as  Unde  Toby  Haynes  uster  say,  that  you 
and  I  are  here  in  Xew  York,  and  you  are 
rich  and  I  am — well,  say  fair  to  middlin'. 
There  was  only  three  of  us  young  fellers 
round  Rocky  Woods,  you  and  John  Burt 
and  me.  'Most  all  the  rest  of  'em  was  old 
folks.  Never  saw  such  a  place  as  Rocky 
Woods  fer  old  timers.  Xone  of  'em  dies; 
they  kinder  dries  up  like  an'  blows  away. 
You  and  John  and  me  was  the  only  boys 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  two  of  us  is 
here  in  New  York — right  here  in  the  same 
buildin'.  Do  you  suppose  we'll  ever  hear 
from  John  Burt,  Jim?  I've  allers  said 
he'd  turn  up  on  top,  some  day  or  'nother." 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  from  him?" 
asked  Blake,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Would  I  ?  D'ye  know  anything  erbovrt 
him,  Jim  ?     Dew  ye  really  ?  " 

"  There's  a  man  in  the  next  room  who 
knows  a  lot  about  him,"  replied  Blake. 
"  That's  why  I  sent  for  you.  Come  and 
meet  him." 

Blake  opened  John  Burt's  door  and 
stood  in  the  way  as  Sam  entered.  John 
was  seated  at  his  desk  and  did  not  turn  his 
head  or  make  a  move  when  Blake  said : 


"  Alderman  Rounds  wishes  to  speak  to 
you." 

Blake  stepped  outside  and  closed  the 
door.  John  deliberately  blotted  an  un- 
finished* letter,  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 
Sam,  who  stood  awkwardly  by  the  door, 
hat  in  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Alderman 
Rounds,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand.  "  I 
have  heard  of  you,  and  wish  the  i)leasure 
of  your  acquaintance.  Pray  be  seated, 
sir." 

The  sharp  blue  eyes  of  the  visitor  were 
fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  only  for  an  in- 
stant was  he  in  doubt.  The  tall,  graceful 
youth  he  once  knew  in  Massachusetts  had 
developed  into  superb  manhood,  but  the 
trimmed  beard  did  not  efface  the  lines  of 
the  resolute  chin,  and  the  Burt  eyes — 
clear,  calm,  and  magnetic — were  those  of 
the  lad  he  had  loved  to  follow. 

"  I  know  ye,  John  I  God  bless  ye,  John, 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye  once  agin !  " 

Sam's  eyes  glistened  as  he  threw  his 
hat  to  the  floor  and  grasped  John's  hands 
with  a  clasp  which  would  have  made  the 
average  man  winoe. 

"And  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Sam!  It 
seems  like  coming  back  to  life  to  meet 
yon.  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  Sit  down 
and  tell  me  all  the  news  of  yourself  and 
of  Roeky  Woods." 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  John,"  he 
said,  "was  under  them  maple  trees  in 
front  of  the  Bishop  house.  I  reckon  you 
ain't  forgot  that  night.  You  galloped 
away  in  the  dark  on  my  horse,  and  I  ain't 
seen  ye  since.  Early  next  mornin'  I 
went  to  your  granddad's  house.  He  was 
just  getting  ready  to  untie  them  con- 
stables that  was  after  you.  He  gave 
me  a  message  to  Captain  Horton,  down 
tew  New  Bedford,  an'  I  took  the  early 
train  and  went  there.  I  reckoned  you  was 
comin'  there,  and  wanted  awfully  tew  wait 
fer  ye,  but  knew  it  wam't  safe,  so  I  come 
back  home.  Now  you  begin  at  the  place 
like  in  them  stories  which  run  in  the  Fire- 
side Compan  ion  where  it  says  *  To  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next,'  and  keep  right  on  up 
to  the  present  time." 

John  laughed,  and  gave  Sam  a  hurried 
sketch  of  his  career.  He  told  of  his  voy- 
age around  Cape  Horn,  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  the  search  for  the  mine  de- 
scribed by  the  dying  sailor,  his  meeting 
with  Jim  Blake,  the  discovery  of  the  gold, 
his  association  with  John  Hawkins,  and  the 
incidents  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
firm  of  James  Blake  &  Company.  John 
said  nothing  to  lead  Sam  to  think  that 
Blake  was  only  a  representative,  but  the 
shrewd  Yankee  guessed  the  truth. 
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As  Burt  proceeded  with  his  tale  of  suc- 
cesses, which  he  modestly  minimized  or 
attributed  to  persistent  good  fortime, 
Sam's  grin  elongated  and  his  homely  face 
was  incandescent  with  joy.  Wh^n  John 
had  finished,  the  alderman  could  manifest 
his  delight  by  no  means  other  than  a  wild 
fandango. 

"  I  swan,  John,  this  is  tew  good  tew  be 
true ! "  he  gasped,  shaking  hands  again. 
"  You  ain't  told  me  half  the  truth,  an'  ye 
don't  have  tew.  I  can  guess  the  rest. 
You're  James  Blake  &  Company.  You're 
the  man  who's  taught  these  Wall  Street 
chaps  a  lesson !  You  are  the  lad  the  papers 
mean  when  they  write  erbout  *  The  Young 
Wizard  of  Finance'!  I'm  proud  of  ye, 
John  I  Didn't  I  allers  say  something  like 
this  would  happen  ?  The  last  time  I  saw 
ye  I  told  ye  that  you  was  clean  strain  an' 
thoroughbred,  an'  that  they  couldn't  down 
ye.  I  knows  bosses,  an'  I  knows  somethin' 
erbout  men,  and  I'd  pick  ye  fer  a  winner 
every  time.  Ye  can't  have  too  much  good 
fortune  to  suit  me,  John,  an'  I  don't  want 
a  thing  from  ye.  I  just  like  tew  see  ye 
win,  because — well,  because  ye  orter  win." 

"  Thank  you,  Sam." 

"  Don't  it  beat  thunder  how  things  turn 
out  ?  "  observed  Sam.  "  I  saw  Jim  when 
he  was  down  tew  Rocky  Woods  a  few 
months  ago,  and  when  he  told  me  that  he 
was  the  Jim  Blake,  you  could  a'  knocked 
me  down  with  a  willow  switch.  I  said  tew 
myself  then  that  if  it  had  been  John  Burt 
I  wouldn't  been  surprised.  And  now,  by 
thunder,  it  was  John  Burt  who  done  it 
after  all  I  But  how  erbout  Jim  Blake, . 
John?  If  you're  James  Blake  &  Com- 
pany, who'n  the  dickens  is  Jim  ?  " 

"I  am  not  James  Blake  &  Company," 
said  John  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  only  the 
company.  Jim  has  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  firm,  and  has  done  much  towards 
its  success.  Jim  had  a  long  siege  of  bad 
luck  in  California,  but  he  is  now  solidly 
on  his  feet,  and  deserves  all  the  reputation 
he  has  made." 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  tew  hear  it,"  declared 
Sam,  "  but  I  reckon  I  can  guess  who  does 
the  thinkin'.  Jim's  a  fine  feller,  but  he 
allers  was  reckless  and  careless,  though 
mebbe  he's  outgrown  it.  Where  is  he  ?  I 
suppose  he  thinks  he  played  a  fine  joke  on 
me.  I  like  such  jokes.  Send  fer  him, 
John,  and  we'll  all  talk  it  over  together, 
like  we  did  in  the  old  days  back  in  Rocky 
Woods." 

John  pressed  a  button  and  an  attendant 
responded. 

"  If  Mr.  Blake  is  not  busy,  say  that  I 
would  like  to  see  him,"  he  said. 

"  There's  one  thing  you  haven't  told  me 


erbout,"  said  Sam,  shifting  his  feet 
awkwardly.  "I  don't  want  tew  pry  into 
your  private  affairs,  John,  but  have  you 
seen  her  yet  ?    I  mean  Miss  Carden." 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  James  Blake 
entered  so  silently  that  neither  heard  him. 

^  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Carden,"  replied 
John.    "  She  is  not  in  the  city." 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  asserted  Sam  eagerly.  "  I 
saw  her  yesterday  ridin'  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue." 

John  Burt  had  seated  himself  at  his 
desk,  which  he  was  putting  in  order.  Sur- 
prised at  Sam's  positive  statement,  he 
turned  quickly.  He  saw  Blake  standing 
by  the  door.  A  shaft  of  sunlight  fell 
full  on  his  face.  His  hand  was  on  the 
knob,  and  he  stood  motionless  as  if  riveted 
to  the  floor.  There  was  that  in  his  ex- 
pression and  attitude  which  challenged 
John  Burt's  attention. 

Students  of  psychological  phenomena 
may  offer  an  explanation  of  the  impalpable 
impression  received  by  John  Burt  in  that 
moment.  His  was  the  dominating  mind; 
Blake's  the  subjective.  By  that  mysteri- 
ous telepathy  which  mocks  analysis  and 
scorns  description,  a  message  passed  to 
John  Burt.  He  yet  lacked  the  cipher  to 
translate  it.  It  dotted  no  definite  warning, 
and  sounded  none  but  a  vague  suspicion; 
but  the  vibration,  though  faint,  was  dis- 
cordant. 

John  Burt  turned  to  Sam. 

"You  surely  are  mistaken,  Sam,"  he 
said.  "Miss  Carden  is  abroad,  and  will 
not  sail  for  New  York  for  several  days." 

"Is  that  so?"  Sam  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  red  hair  and  looked  puzzled. 
"  I've  got  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and  I'd  a' 
sworn  it  was  her.  I  met  her  once  or  twice 
when  she  was  here  before,  and  thought 
sure  it  was  her  I  saw  yesterday.  Must  be 
wrong,  though.  Guess  I'd  better  b^in 
wearin'  glasses.  So  ye  ain't  see  her  yet, 
John?  I'll  bet  shell  be  plumb  glad  tew 
meet  you.  We  was  talkin'  erbout  ye  the 
last  time  I  saw  her.  That's  two  years  ago. 
She  hadn't  forgot  ye,  John.  WTiy,  here's 
Jim!  Well,  well,  well!  Thought  I 
wouldn't  know  John,  didn't  ye?  I  knew 
him  the  moment  he  spoke,  didn't  I,  John  ? 
And  so  old  Rocky  Woods  has  tum«i  out 
the  great  firm  of  James  Blake  &  Com- 
pany !  I  want  to  congratulate  both  of  ye. 
Are  ye  all  through  work  ?  Let's  go  some- 
where where  we  can  have  a  cold  bottle 
in  honor  of  this  mee-mentous  occasion. 
Come  on,  boys,  it's  my  treat!  The  last 
time  I  treated  John,  I  bought  him  and 
Jessie  sody  an'  ice  cream.  D'ye  remem- 
ber it,  John?" 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  invitation,  Sam. 
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I'd  like  to  accept  it,  but  it's  hardly  safe," 
said  John.  "In  a  few  weeks  I  hope  to 
enjoy  your  hospitality  and  to  extend  mine 
in  return,  but  until  that  time  I  am  *  John 
Burton,'  and  you  do  not  know  me.  Sit 
down,  Sam ;  we  wish  to  broach  a  business 
matter,  or  perhaps,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, a  political  one.  Jim«  you  might  send 
one  of  the  clerks  out  for  a  magnum,  and 
well  drink  Sam's  health  here.  As  you 
see,  Sam,  I'm  still  an  exile.  Until  an 
hour  ago,  Jim  was  the  only  man  in  New 
York  who  was  acquainted  with  John 
Burt ;  but  I'm  filing  away  my  prison  bars, 
and  you  can  help  me,  Sam," 

"  I  can  help  you  ? "  echoed  Sam.  "  You 
can  call  on  me  fer  anything  except  murder 
— an'  I  might  manage  that !  " 

Blake  had  been  singularly  quiet,  but  he 
joined  in  the  laugh  which  followed,  and 
left  the  room  to  order  the  proposed  re- 
freshment. 

"  Jim  ain't  lookin'  well,"  said  Sam 
syn^athetically.  "Looks  sorter  peaked 
like ;  don't  you  think  so,  John  ?  " 

"  I  noticed  that  this  morning,  and  told 
him  so,"  John  replied.  "He  has  been 
under  a  severe  strain  for  several  weeks, 
and  possibly  the  change  of  climate  does  not 
agree  with  him.  I'm  going  to  send  him 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days.  He  is  en- 
titled to  a  rest,  and  there's  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  have  it.  Jim  and  I  have 
been  through  many  hard  fought  engage- 
ments together,  but  at  last  decisive  victory 
is  in  sight.  Do  you  know  Arthur  Mor- 
ris ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"You  bet  I  do;  but  he  don't  know  me 
except  as  Alderman  Samuel  L.  Rounds. 
WTiy  dye  ask,  John?" 

Blake  returned  and  took  a  seat  near 
Sam. 

"  The  firm  of  James  Blake  &  Company 
is  interested  in  tlie  ordinances  now  pend- 
ing before  your  board,  by  the  terms  of 
which  new  and  amended  franchises  are 
proposed  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Improve- 
ment Company,"  began  John.  "I  have 
studied  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  and 
find  that  you  spoke  and  voted  against 
these  measures  when  originally  proposed 
and  passed.  Do  you  mind  telling  me, 
Sam,  what  you  know  of  this  matter  ?  Can 
you  do  80  without  violating  your  trust  ? " 

"  You  bet  I  can,  and  I  know  a  lot,"  de- 
clared Sam.  "I  was  comin'  over  to  tell 
Jim  anyhow,  and  I  reckon  I  know  what 
you're  after.  There's  no  use  of  my 
tellin'  ye  erbout  this  fellow  Morris.  He's 
nothin'  more  er  less'n  a  high  toned  thief. 
He  owns,  or  thinks  he  owns,  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Perhaps  he  does,  but  to  my 
way  of  thinkin'  he's  likely  ter  be  fooled. 


There's  er  lot  of  new  members  who  are 
agin  him,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  that 
he  bought  before  want  ter  be  bought 
agin,  and  they've  raised  their  price. 
Morris  was  tew  my  house  last  night.  Say, 
John,  I  wonder  what  he'd  think  if  he  knew 
I  was  in  your  office  now  ?  Darned  if  this 
ain't  a  funny  world!  " 

"  What  did  Morris  have  to  say  ?  "  asked 
Blake,  who  did  not  need  to  simulate  an 
interest  in  this  new  development. 

"  He  had  er  lot  tew  say,"  replied  Sam. 
"  A  year  ago  he  offered  me  five  thousand 
dollars  fer  my  vote.  I  told  him  then  that 
I  couldn't  do  business  with  him,  and  he 
managed  tew  pass  his  bills  agin,  my  vote 
an'  inflooence.  Guess  he  wants  me  pretty 
bad  just  now.  Last  night  he  raised  his 
price  tew  ten  thousand." 

"What  did  you  answer  him,  Sam?" 

"I  told  him  I'd  think  erbout  it;"  and 
Sam's  eyes  twinkled  beneath  their  red  eye- 
brows. "  I  said  tew  him :  *  Mr.  Morris,  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  an  awful  lot  of  money,' 
says  I,  *  an'  I  can  use  it  mighty  handy  in 
my  business,'  I  says,  *  but  I'm  afraid  my 
people  will  think  I've  been  improperly  in- 
flooenced.'  "  And  Sam  laughed  as  if  this 
were  the  greatest  joke  he  had  ever  per- 
petrated. 

"  *  These  ordinances  are  all  right  an' 
fer  the  benefit  of  the  public,'  says  Morris. 
*I'm  sorry.  Alderman  Rounds,'  he  says, 
*that  you're  prejudiced  agin  them.  If 
you'll  change  your  mind  there's  six  other 
aldermen  who'll  dew  the  same,  and  when 
the  bills  are  passed  ye  gits  ten  thousand 
more.'  That's  what  he  said  tew  me,"  con- 
tinued Sam,  "  an'  I  told  him  that  he  was 
a  liberal  sport,  an'  that  I'd  take  his  offer 
under  consideration.  Then  I  asked  him 
who  the  six  others  was  who  would  follow 
my  lead,  and  he  told  me.  The  seven  of  us 
gives  him  a  majority." 

"Was  that  all?" 

"  I  should  say  not,"  declared  Sam.  "  I 
said  tew  him,  says  I,  *  Mr.  Morris,  I  knows 
all  these  aldermen,  an'  they  are  my  per- 
sonal friends.  I'm  a  business  gent,'  I 
says,  Miavin'  been  in  hoss  tradin'  and  in 
the  commission  business  all  my  life,  and 
perhaps  this  game  is  right  in  my  line. 
Suppose  I  contract  to  deliver  all  these  sev- 
en votes,'  I  says,  *  f er  the  lump  sima  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  forty  per  cent 
down  in  cash  an'  the  balance  deposited 
with  a  third  party  an'  paid  over  when  the 
bills  is  passed  ? '  Morris  thought  a  while 
an'  said  he'd  be  glad  tew  dew  that.  I  told 
him  I'd  think  erbout  it,  an'  let  him  know 
in  a  few  days." 

Sam  paused  and  looked  keenly  first  at 
John  Burt  and  then  at  Blake. 
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**  1  hoiK*  you  doiiH  think,  John,"  he  said, 
"  that  Vd  any  idea  of  takin'  his  offer. 
I " 

**  I  certainly  do  not,"  said  John.  **  I'm 
simply  astounded  that  Morris  has  done 
the  one  thin^?  I  would  have  him  do.  This 
is  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune,  Jim,  isn't 
hi" 

•*  It's  great  luck,''  declared  Blake  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  Sam's  disclosures  he  forgot  Je<^ie  Car- 
den  for  the  moment,  and  once  again  took 
his  position  side  by  side  with  John  Burt. 
**  This  is  ^markable,  Sam ! "  he  said. 
"  John  and  I  have  been  planning  to  catch 
Morris  at  some  such  game,  and  have  hoped 
that  you  might  help  us.  Now  Morris  has 
set  and  sprung  his  own  trap  and  caught 
himself  in  its  jaws." 

"I  reckon  I  know  what  tew  dew," 
asserted  Sam.  "I'm  tew  see  these  six 
aldermen  that  Morris  needs,  an'  then  I'm 
goin'  tew  meet  him  an'  make  my  report. 
If  it's  all  right  he's  tew  pay  me  thirty  two 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  an'  put  the  bal- 
ance up  with  some  man  that  I  name.  I 
have  a  rich  friend  in  mind  that  Morris 
thinks  is  all  right,  an'  that  I  know  is  all 
right,  so  far's  I'm  concerned.  There's 
three  of  these  aldermen  that  Morris 
couldn't  buy  if  he  offered  each  of  'em  the 
whole  lump  sum,  an'  I  can  handle  the 
others." 

"  That  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,"  in- 
terrupted John  Burt,  "  but  Morris  is 
shrewd  enough  to  demand  positive  pledges 
before  paying  over  any  such  amount  of 
money.  You  should  have  your  alder- 
manic  friends  sign  and  execute  written 
promises  to  support  these  bills.  These 
agreements  will  not  be  binding  legally  or 
morally.  I  will  consult  my  attorney  and 
let  you  know  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
cedure." 

"  All  right,  John ;  anything  you  say  goes 
with  me,"  laughed  Sam.  "  When  ^hall  I 
drop  iri  agin  ?  " 

"  Early  tomorrow  morning,"  replied 
John.  "  Send  word  to  Judge  Wilson, 
Jim,  that  if  convenient  1  will  call  on  him 
this  evening." 

The  roar  of  the  W^all  Street  district 
subsided  to  a  gentle  murmur.  The  great 
office  buildings  had  poured  forth  their 
armies  of  clerks  and  customers,  and  the 
streets  once  thronged  with  excited  men 
now  resounded  to  the  laughter  of  children 
and  the  cries  of  a  few  belated  hawkers. 
The  sun  dropped  behind  the  spire  of  old 
Trinity,  and  in  its  shadow  these  three 
men  drank  one  another's  health  in  honor 
of  their  strange  reunion. 

Sam  Rounds  was  proud  and  hiii)py,  and 


the  bookkeepers  in  the  outer  offices  smiled 
in  sympathy  to  the  echo  of  his  laughter. 
John  Burt  was  pleased  but  thoughtful, 
and  a  gleam  of  coming  triumph  was  in  his 
eyes  as  he  touched  glasses  with  his  com- 
panions. James  Blake  made  no  effort  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  He 
fancied  that  his  laugh  sounded  hollow  and 
that  his  smiles  lacked  sincerity.  When 
he  found  John  Burt's  gaze  upon  him  he 
unconsciously  averted  his  eyes. 

XXVIT. 

Blake  found  a  ready  excuse  to  call  on 
General  Garden.  The  pronounced  activ- 
ity in  L.  &  O.  served  as  a  pretext  for  an 
evening  visit  to  the  Bishop  residence.  The 
old  banker  greeted  him  with  dignified 
cordiality,  and  his  heart  beat  high  as  Jessie 
frankly  welcomed  him. 

To  his  galloping  fancy  she  was  the  in- 
carnation of  all  that  is  lovable  and  fasci- 
nating in  woman.  Nor  was  it  matter  for 
wonder.  Her  dark  eyes  had  the  melting 
tenderness  of  blue,  and  her  proud  little 
mouth  was  bewitching  in  laughter  or  re- 
pose. Iler  hair,  falling  back  from  the 
pure  brow,  was  set  as  a  crown  which 
needed  no  gems  to  enhance  the  queenly 
beauty  of  its  wearer.  A  princess  gown 
revealed  blending  curves,  and  every  move- 
ment was  instinct  with  that  rare  grace 
which  nature  gives  to  perfect  womanhood. 

Under  the  witchery  of  her  presence 
James  Blake  wondered  that  he  had  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  to  risk  life  itself  to 
win  her.  What  was  friendship,  loyalty, 
fame,  or  fortune  in  the  balance  with  one 
smile  from  the  woman  he  had  learned  so 
suddenly  to  love?  His  whole  being 
thrilled  with  keenest  joy  as  he  felt  the 
faint  clasp  of  her  hand,  and  his  ears  drank 
in  the  melody  of  her  voice. 

"Papa  was  saying  at  dinner  that  the 
market  had  taken  a  decided  turn,  and  that 
he  thought  you  would  call  this  evening," 
said  Jessie.  "He  felt  so  certain  of  it 
that  we  postponed  a  theater  party.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated,  papa,  on  your 
intuition." 

"  I  am  the  one  to  be  congratulated,'' 
said  Blake  with  a  smile  and  a  gallant  bow: 
"  but  I  should  preface  my  self  felicitations 
with  an  apology  for  the  informality  of  my 
call.  If  General  Garden  will  stand  sponsor 
for  my  plea  that  business  exigencies  cover 
a  multitude  of  social  improprieties,  I  may 
hope  for  forgiveness;  and  if  forgiven,  I 
warn  you  that  T  shall  commit  the  offense 
again." 

A  delicate  flush  suffused  Jessie's  fai^e 
and  brightened  the  radiance  of  her  eyes. 
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"  You  will  never  become  an  outcast 
by  such  transgressions,"  she  laughed.  "  I 
will  leave  you  and  papa  to  your  business 
plottings.  Edith  is  here,  and  when  you 
have  ended  your  serious  affairs  perhaps 
you  will  join  us  and  we  can  have  a  rub- 
ber." 

Blake's  handsome  face  glowed  with  a 
pleasure  which  no  formal  words  could 
conceal.  "  Our  business  will  be  ended  in 
a  minute.  I  know  the  general  has  not  for- 
gotten the  defeat  we  administered  to  him 
the  other  evening,  and  as  an  old  soldier 
he  probably  is  eager  to  wipe  out  his  re- 
pulse with  a  victory." 

"  He  certainly  is,"  asserted  General  Car- 
den.  "I'm  so  sure  of  winning  tonight 
that  on  behalf  of  Edith  I  challenge  you 
and  Jessie  to  a  rubber  of  whist,  with  a 
box  for  Booth's  production  of  *  A  Fool's 
Revenge'  as  a  wager." 

**  Done !  "  exclaimed  Blake. 

"  I  warn  you  that  papa  generally  wins 
when  something  is  at  stake,"  said  Jessie; 
"  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  and  hope  for 
good  luck  to  offset  my  poor  playing."  She 
excused  herself,  and  Blake  and  General 
Garden  plunged  into  stock  technicalities. 

"  I  wished  you  to  know  the  cause  of  to- 
day's advance  in  L.  &  O.,"  explained 
Blake.  "For  reasons  you  may  surmise, 
but  which  I  will  not  name,  I  am  picking 
up  blocks  of  this  stock.  It  will  go  higher 
tomorrow,  and  then  a  slump  may  follow, 
but  you  need  not  worry  whether  it  ad- 
Yances  or  declines.  I  have  the  market 
thoroughly  under  control.  From  present 
indications  you  will  be  called  on  to  exer- 
cise your  option  inside  of  ten  days.  I 
should  like  to  take  you  entirely  in  our  con- 
fidence, but  while  I  am  the  principal  in 
this  deal,  I'm  working  with  other  intor- 
est'^." 

"I  have  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
and  you  can  rely  on  prompt  execution  of 
your  instructions,"  said  General  Garden. 
"  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  identified 
with  Wall  Street,  and  I  understand  its 
ethics.  In  this  campaign  you  are  the 
general.     You  will  find  me  a  loyal  aide." 

There  was  more  talk,  but  since  Blake 
had  nothing  of  importance  to  dii^close  the 
conference  soon  ended. 

Blake  was  triumphantly  satisfied  with 
his  progress.  He  rightly  interpreted 
General  Garden's  suggestion  of  a  theater 
party  as  a  tacit  permission  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Jessie  Garden.  Later  in  the 
evening,  through  a  chance  remark  made 
by  Miss  Hancock,  he  learned  that  they  had 
declined  a  theater  invitation  from  Arthur 
Morris.  He  no  longer  had  the  slightest 
fear  of  Morris.     He  folt  sure  of  the  con- 


sent and  even  the  support  of  General  Car- 
den  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  the  general's 
daughter. 

The  whist  game  was  closely  contested, 
but  as  Jessie  had  predicted  her  father  and 
Edith  won  a  hard  fought  victory,  and 
Blake  agreed  to  pay  the  wager  the  Satur- 
day evening  following. 

They  strolled  into  the  conservatory. 
Soft  settees  surrounded  the  fountain. 
Blake  thought  he  detected  smiling  sym- 
pathy in  the  eyes  of  Edith  Hancock,  and 
mentally  proclaimed  that  young  lady  a 
charming  confederate  when  she  pleaded 
an  excuse  and  bore  General  Garden  away. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  alone  with  Jessie 
Garden,  and  a  sense  of  exalted  happiness 
surged  over  him. 

How  dainty  she  looked  in  this  bower 
of  palms  and  flowers!  The  graceful 
Naiad,  whose  beautifully  chiseled  form 
was  half  revealed  in  the  splashing  waters 
of  the  fountain,  seemed  gross  and  material 
compared  to  the  rare  being  by  his  side. 
Already  he  tasted  the  bliss  that  comes 
with  a  sense  of  ownership,  the  proud  sa- 
tiety of  possession.  Surely  fate  had  de- 
creed that  she  should  be  his ! 

Only  by  an  effort  did  he  restrain  himself 
from  making  an  avowal  of  his  passion.- 
To  James  Blake  nature  had  been  larish 
with  impulse  and  niggardly  with  self  con- 
trol. All  the  good  and  all  the  evil  in 
his  being  responded  to  the  command  of 
his  desires.  He  had  no  brake  to  apply  its 
stem  friction  to  the  wild  speed  of  his 
longings.  Like  a  child,  he  reached  out  for 
that  which  attracted  him,  and  like  a  child 
he  had  been  punished  for  his  temerity. 

Blake  had  formulated  no  plan  of  cam- 
X)aign  for  the  conquest  of  Jessie  Garden. 
The  light  of  her  eyes  and  the  radiance  of 
her  beauty  were  to  him  as  ignes  faiuiy 
and  drew  him  onward  at  a  dizzy  pace.  He 
talked  of  California  and  of  Rocky  Woods, 
but  his  eyes  spoke  love  and  his  deep  rich 
voice  was  tender.  Fair  woman  is  seldom 
blind  to  the  spell  cast  by  her  charms,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Jessie  was  aware  of 
Blake's  admiration;  but  she  neither  rec- 
ognized nor  took  advantage  of  it.  He 
was  too  good  a  judge  of  the  heart  of  a 
woman  to  mistake  her  polite  interest  for 
any  stronger  sentiment.  He  stood  de- 
manding entrance  to  the  outer  gate  of 
friendship,  when  he  longed  to  storm  the 
inner  halls  of  love. 

He  knew  the  risk  he  ran  in  appearing 
in  public  with  Jessie  Garden,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  secure  a  box  for  the  Booth 
performance.  Had  he  not  already  passed 
unscathed  through  Sam  Roimds'  disclo- 
sure ?    That  was  an  awful  moment,  and  the 
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blood  left  Ilia  face  wheneyer  be  thought 
of  it,  but  be  argued  the  outcome  as  a  fa- 
vorable omen«  He  knew  John's  habits  so 
well  that  he  had  little  fear  their  paths 
would  cross  in  the  gnreat  city.  John  lived 
in  his  office  or  in  his  secluded  apartments, 
and  Blake  had  attempted  in  vain  to  induce 
his  partner  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  New 
York. 

"Not  yet,  Jim,"  he  would  say.  "I 
have  been  a  recluse  for  ^ve  years  and  can 
wait  a  few  weeks  or  months  longer.  But 
I've  not  lost  my  desire  for  enjoyment.  On 
the  contrary,  IVe  stored  it  away  as  a  miser 
hoards  gold,  and  I  propose  to  exact  full 
payment  from  the  world  of  frivolity  when 
the  time  comes.  I  may  be  a  bit  dull  when 
I  first  cast  off  my  prison  garb,  and  it's 
likely  111  be  awkward,  but  you  shall  be  my 
guide  and  mentor." 

There  were  four  in  the  theater  party — 
the  general,  £dith,  Blake,  and  Jessie  Car- 
den.  Blake  escorted  Jessie  to  the  front 
of  the  box  and  took  his  place  by  her  side. 
The  peerless  Booth  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  a  brilliant  audience  had 
assembled  to  do  him  honor.  The  vast 
auditorium  was  a  mass  of  color.  The 
boxes  were  thronged  with  fair  women,  but 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  Jessie  and  her  hand- 
some escort.  She  had  been  absent  from 
New  York  for  two  years,  and  only  a  few 
recognized  her  as  the  niece  of  Thomas 
Bishop  and  as  one  whose  debut  had  been 
a  social  sensation. 

James  Blake  was  even  less  known, 
though  his  name  had  been  made  familiar 
by  the  fame  of  Wall  Street  achievements 
with  which  he  was  publicly  identified. 
Scattered  through  the  audience  were  a 
score  or  more  of  men  who  knew  him  as  a 
club  member  or  as  an  operator.  By  whis- 
pered word  and  polite  inquii-y  the  infor- 
mation spread  until  all  in  the  gilded 
circle  knew  the  names  of  the  handsome 
couple. 

The  first  act  was  nearly  over  when  a 
thick  set  man  with  a  soft,  florid  face 
sauntered  into  the  box  directly  across  the 
orchestra  from  Blake  and  Jessie.  Both 
recognized  the  newcomer  as  Arthur  Mor- 
ris, and  both  felt  a  secret  joy  that  he  was 
present.  His  name  had  never  been  men- 
tioned between  them,  nor  was  Jessie  aware 
that  Blake  was  acquainted  with  the  young 
banker  who  had  forced  himself  into  her 
life.  Like  a  flash  the  thought  came  to 
Blake  that  by  means  of  his  rival  he  could 
enhance  the  chances  of  a  speedy  success 
wiUi  the  woman  by  his  side.  In  a  dim  way 
the  possibility  had  occurred  to  him  before, 
but  now  that  Mbrris  was  where  he  could 


hurl  a  glove  as  a  challenge  at  his  feet, 
Blake  welcomed  the  chance. 

"  Do  you  notice  the  gentleman  sitting 
alone  in  the  box  opposite  ? "  asked  Blake 
as  the  curtain  felL 

"Yes,"  answered  Jessie,  raising  her 
eyes  and  looking  at  Blake  with  a  puzzled 
smile.    "  Why  do  you  ask? " 

"  That's  Arthur  Morris,    the    banker." 

"  Do  you  know  him?  " 

"I've  met  him  in  a  business  way  and 
also  socially,"  replied  Blake.  "We  be- 
long to  the  same  clubs,  and  Fve  been  his 
guest.    Would  you  like  to  meet  him?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Jessie,  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

At  that  instant  Morris  directed  his 
opera  glass  for  the  first  time  at  the  Blaire 
box.  His  smile  of  joy  when  he  recognised 
Jessie  turned  to  a  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment when  he  saw  James  Blake.  Jessie 
conveniently  looked  in  another  direction. 
Edith  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Do  you  see  Mr.  Morris?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Mr.  Blake  is  going  to  call  him  over 
and  introduce  him,"  returned  Jessie,  with 
a  warning  finger  to  her  lips.  "If  you 
laugh,  Edith,  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again.  This  will  be  my  third,  and  I  trust 
my  last,  introduction  to  him.  Ah,  he  is 
coming!  I  hope  papa  will  not  spoil  the 
treat." 

In  response  to  Blake's  signal  the  dazed 
Morris  was  picking  his  way  through  the 
crush.  Blake  led  Jessie  to  the  rear  of 
the  box,  where  General  Garden  was  chat- 
ting with  a  number  of  old  friends. 

"  Miss  Garden,  permit  me  to  present  my 
friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Morris." 

Jessie  smiled  and  offered  her  hand. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Blake's,"  she  said. 

"By  Jove,  old  man,  this  is  a  joke  on 
you,  or  me — or  both  of  us !  "  stammered 
Morris.  "Charmed  to  meet  you  again. 
Miss  Garden!  Ah,  Miss  Hancock,  you 
are  looking  more  lovely  than  ever!  How 
are  you.  General  Garden  ?  This  is  a  good 
one  on  you,  Blake !  By  Jove,  you  should 
stand  the  dinners  on  this!  I've  been 
acquainted  with  Miss  Garden  for  years — 
^ve  years,  is  it  not,  Miss  Garden  ?  " 

Jessie's  laughing  eyes  admitted  the 
truth,  and  Blake  looked  properly  confused. 

"  I  shall  have  to  forgive  you,"  he  said  to 
Jessie,  "  but  you  are  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  wild  Westerner.  Mr.  Morris 
is  right.  I  should  and  witt^pay  the  penalty 
of  a  dinner  for  my  faux  pas^  and  I  trust 
Mr.  Morris  will  honor  it  with  his  pres- 


ence." 


(To  te  continued.) 
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The    Perils   of  Alpine    Climbing. 

BY  RUSSELL    DAVIDSON. 

LAST  SEASON  WAS  THE  WORST  ON  RECORD  FOR  FATAL  ACCI- 
DENTS IN  THE  ALPS,  BUT  DANGER  AND  HARDSHIP  SEEM  TO 
ADD  ZEST   TO  THE   SPORT  OF   THE   MOUNTAINEER. 

WllKX  the  average  tourist  tiiuls  (k'sirc  lo  apj)roach  iicariT  to  the  peaks, 
himself  at  Zenuatt  or  Cha-  to  set  Jooi  nii  the  eienial  snows.  He 
iiKHiiiix  or  (irindelwahl,  the  majestic  h)ii^s  to  pluck  his  lirsl  edelweiss,  the 
grandeur  of  the  snow  clad  Alj)s  fills' his  delicate  Hower  that  hlooms  in  heauty 
soulwith  an  awe  and  reverent  admira-  \\\^\\  ahove  the  haunts  of  men.  Orad- 
tion  that  only  great  peaks  can  awaken,  ually  the  cond)atant  is  stirred  in  him. 
The  hrilliancv  of  the  coloring,  the  vast  He  longs  to  take  his  j)art  in  the  war- 
valleys,  the  great  masses  of  ici'  coveiv<l  fare  lietween  inan  and  nature  that  is 
rocks  that  seem  to  he.  in  coiiimiinion  (dd  as  the  hunum  race. 
with  the  heavens,  make  him  feel,  as  The  lust  for  compiest  awakes  within 
never  hcd'ore,  how  puny  is  man  com-  him.  It  is  not  the  gain  hut  the  game 
pared  with  the  works  of  nature.  that  aj)peals  to  him  with  irresistihle 
l*resently  there  comes  upon  him  the  force.     'J'he   man    longs   to   pit   himself 


NKARING   THE   SUMMIT   OF   THK   GALENSTOCK    (ll,80ri    FEKT),   THE   PEAK    NORTH   OF  THE   FURKA    PASS— 
THIS    IS   A   TYPICAL   SPECIMEN    OF  AN    ALPINE    Nfev6,  OR    FIELD   OF   FROZEN   SNOW.  j 
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against  tlu*  mountain  in  a  hand  lo  iiand 
strng«;le.  Tlie  lt*niptation  hardens  into 
a  grim  (U'tc*rniinati(»n.  and  a  new  moun- 
tain clind»er  i>  added  to  the  thousands 


real  dangers,  the  tremendt>us  dirtieul- 
ties  that  beset  the  way,  are  potent 
factors  in  rousing  men  to  action.  The 
lieight  and  the  apparent  inaccessihihty 


A   ROCK   CMMBKR    KXHIBITING    HIS   SKILL— THE   TRUE   MOUNTAINEER  REGARDS   THE   ROTK   CLIMBER 
AS    A    SORT   OF   GYMNASTIC   MOITNTEBANK. 


who  pursue  the  sj)ort  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  (k'votion  that  nothing  ean 
daunt. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  ex- 
hihiratiiig  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hand 
to  hand  conflict  with  a  mountain.    The 


of  the  summit  are  in  themselves  a  eon- 
stant  challenge.  In  the  daylight,  the 
peaks  are  so  grimly  tremendous,  so  self 
sufficient,  that  the  man  bitterly  resents 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  pitiful  ]>iginy 
unable  even  to  fret  thetFjiugeiuY^. 
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It  is  not  the  great  panoramic  view 
from  the  suniniits  that  appeals  to  the 
ihousanils  wlio  elinib  the  high  peaks 
evc-ry  year.  The  solemn  spettaeles  that 
opL-n  from  the  i)asses  are  far  liner.  It  is 
simply  the  game,  the  hand  to  ham!  tight, 
for  the  meehanieal  aids  are  simple  and 
few  enough. 

The  talk  of  the  mountain  hotels  and 
of  the  inns  is  always  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents. The  tourist  uuconsciously  picks 
up  the  slang  of  the  mountaineers,  which 
is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  languages. 

The  stories  of  accidents  thrill  him 
with,  liorror — and  make  him  long  to 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  .H)me 
shocking  disaster  occurred.  The  true 
tales  of  the  frightful  storms  at  high 
altitudes,  of  the  fciirful  avalanches,  of 
falling  rocks,  of  plunges  into  crevasses, 
of  laborious  cutting  of  ice  siei)s,  of 
climbing  around  ledges  with  oidy  a 
finger  and  toe  hold  over  a  i)recipice 
froiu  which  one  can  look  down  thou- 
sands of  feet,  the  nights  spent  on  the 
snow  on  the  jnountainside,  stories  of 
frost  bite,  of  hours  of  intense  toil — 
these  things  merely  spur  him  on. 

Within  twenty  four  hours  a  tourist 
win)  never  saw  t'le  .\.l])s  before  will  talk 
glibly  of  the  ///'/>',  which  is  a  field  of  ice 
and  snow  packed  hard,  but  not  yet  con- 
solidated into  a  glacier;  of  couloirs, 
which  are  stecj)  gullies  in  the  side  of 
a  peak  or  wall;  of  spnirs,  which  are  ice 
towers  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
transverse  and  longitudinal  crevasses: 
of  arrlrSy  of  snow  cornices,  and  scores  of 
other  Alpine  phenomena. 

Veterans  of  the  -Vlps  boldly  <leclare 
lliat  mountain  climbing  is  not  danger- 
ous. When  the  visitor  reads  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  graves  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Zermatt  ami  C'hamounix,  which  are 
filled  with  the  victims  of  the  high  ]>eaks, 
he  has  a  great  res])ect  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  climbers  to  their  sport. 

In  Zermatt,  ill  lS!m — tju.  year  when 
the  slow  moving  glacier  gave  u])  the 
bcnly  of  a  Hritisli  army  ollicer  who  had 
fallen  into  its  embrace  thirty  eight  yoi\v> 
before — we  came  to  know  two  young 
Kiiglisbmen  and  their  wives  who  had 
become  enthusiastic  climbers.  We 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  the 
sport  a  risky  one,  and  they  laughed  at 
the      suggestion.      When     we    returned 
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home  wo  road   in   the  iiewspapeiv  that  the  ice  stop.^ 

ihfv  liad  met  their  death  on  the  moun-  in  the  hack, 

tain?;.     Tliey  were  turning  a  corner  of  on    the    rope 

a  ledge.     The  rope  was  anchored.    One  Douglas,  and 

of   the    party    slipped,    dragging   down^  after    him. 

three  others;  the  rope  parted,  and  the  Taugwalders 

four  were  plunged  into  the  abyss.  jerk   came  a 

N'eteran  enthusiasts  claim  that  there  parted  above 


He  slipped,  struck  Cruz 

and  1)0 til  fell.    The  strain 

dislodged    Lord    Fraiui> 

^Ir.  Hudson  was  draggevl 

^Ir.     Whymper    and    the 

braced  themselves,  and  tlu* 

?  on   one   man.    The  rope 

old  Peter  Taugwalder,  an<l 


AT    THE    SUMMIT    OF    THK    FAULHORN     (8,803   FEET),    A   MINOR    PEAK    NEAR    GRINDELWAtD,     EASY    OF 

ASCENT,    AND   A   FAMOUS    VIEWPOINT. 


are  few  dangers  in  Alpine  climbing  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  which  is  true.  But 
conditions  that  are  comparatively  safe 
for  one  man  may  seem  desperate 
chances  to  another,  and  a  climbing 
party  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
member.  ' 

The  catastrophe  which  •  marked  the 
first  ascent  of  the  ^Fatterhorn,  in  18()5', 
shows  the  falsity  of  the  contention  that 
the  danger  of  mountain  climbing  is  not 
great  and  real.  For  years  the  terrible 
peak  had  baffled  all  efforts  to  scale  it. 
Edward  \Vhym])er  had  made  six  unsuc- 
cessful attcm])ts  before  he  succeeded. 
In  his  jwrty  were  I'harles  Hudson,  the 
most  accomplished  climber  of  his  time; 
Lord  Francis  Douglas,  who  had  ascend- 
ed the  Ober  (labelhorn,  a  mountain 
that  Mr.  Whvmper  refused  to  attempt 
because  of  its  difficulty;  a  Mr.  Hadow, 
ami  three  guides — two  l^augwalders  and 
the  great  Michael  C'roz.  'i'hey  reached 
the  summit;  but  early  in  the  descent 
Mr.  Hadow  became  exhausted.  C'roz  had 
to  place  the  young  Fnglish man's  ifeet  in 


the  four  fell  from  precipice  to  precipice 
to  the  ^fatterhorn  glacier  below,  a  per- 
pendicular distance  of  four  thousand 
feet.  The  terror  and  horror  of  the 
tragedy  so  paralyzed  the  survivors  that 
they  barely  escaped  being  frozen  t<v 
death. 

Some  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
mountain  climbers  are  almost  incredi- 
ble. AFen  have  managed  to  throw  them- 
selves under  a  sheltering  ledge  while  a 
rock  fall  thundered  over  them.  They 
have  lain  so  for  an  hour  or  more,  listen- 
ing to  the  mighty  cannonading. 

If  the  tourist  who  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  climb  a  mountain  will 
content  himself  with*  ascending  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc. 
he  can  have  a  taste  of  real  mountain 
climbing  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 
He  may  start  from  a  hotel  two  ihou- 
>sand  feet  above  the  snow  line,  under  the 
care  of  skilled  guides,  who  >Vill  conduct 
him  over  tried  and  proven  paths, 
marked  as  clearly  as  the  channel  lead- 
ing to  a  seaport,  with /bridges^ iladders. 
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CMMBING    OVER    SERACS— SKRACS,    LITERALLY        LUMPS    OF   CHEESE, 

ARE   THE   MASSFX?   INTO    WHICH   THE   FROZEN   SNOW   OF   A    Htvt 

SPLITS    AT  THE    STEEPEST    POINTS. 


and  chaiiLs  to  help  him 
on  liici  wav.  Huts  and 
shelters  aljound,  so  thai 
there  is  no  need  t«) 
eani})  on  the  snow  all 
night. 

Tile  l)eginner  is  like- 
ly to  j)rove  to  himself 
that  "  mountain  sick- 
ness *'  i^  rare,  and  i> 
due  more  to  exhaustion 
than  other  causes:  that 
one  need  not  become 
dizzy  in  looking  down 
from  great  mountain 
heights  even  when  the 
descent  is  sheer — as  it 
seldom  is:  thai  the 
single  thing  most  abso- 
lutely necessary  for 
clindjing  at  hugi'  alti- 
tudes is  a  pair  of  gog- 
gles with  smoked 
ghisses:  that  there  art- 
few  things  more  dan- 
gerous to  ascend  or  <h»- 
scend  than  a  steep 
grassy  slope.  In  short, 
he  will  probably  learn 
many  things  that  will 
surprise  him. 

The  beginner  dis- 
covers that  there  is  a 
vast  difTeren^e  between 
the  mountaineer  anci 
the  rock  climber,  and 
that  the  former  looks 
upon  the  latter  as  a 
sort  of  gymnastic 
mountebank.  Moun- 
taineering includes  a 
full  knowledge  of  rock 
climbing,  and,  what  is 
far  more  di  then  It  to 
learn,  of  snow  craft,  of 
weather,  and  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things 
that  require  years  of 
experience,  study,  ami 
thought  to  master. 

There  are  s^)  many 
things  to  know  and  to 
be  prepared  for  thai 
the  beginner  despairs. 
His  holiday  is  short. 
He  will  pin  his  faith  ti> 
a  guide,  forgetful  that 
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the  guide  cannot  give  liini  liis  own 
sturdy  legs,  his  dee])  chest,  his  sure  foot. 
his  far  seeing  eyes,  liis  (h'licate  sense  of 
halance.  Yet  the  majestic  Matterliorn, 
that  monster  pyramid  whose  si(h's  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  ages,  appeals  to 
tlie  novice  as  to  the  expert  climber.  He 
tliinks  energy  and  determination  can 
take  the  place  of  skill. 

'J'he   chains,    the    rop(»s,   the   bridges. 
the  ladders,  the  iruiding  cairns,  the  hnts 


—all  the  safeguards  of  Alpine  clubs 
cannoi  rob  the  ascent  of  such  a  moun- 
tain of  its  dangers  and  terrors.  Yet 
each  year  scores  attempt  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  some  few  succeed,  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering.  Hardships  never 
cure  them  of  the  mountain  climbing 
fe\er:  in  fact,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  a  climb  only  increase  the  infat- 
uation of  those  who  have  fallen  under 
the  s])ell  of  the  snowy  Alps. 
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THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE, 

BY  R.   H.    TITHERIXGrON, 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY-THE  FORMULA- 
TION OF  THE  FAMOUS  **  DOCTRINE "  BY  JAMES  MONROE  AND 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  ITS  AMAZING  DISTORTION  BY  RICHARD 
OLNEY,  AND  ITS  FRANK  RESTATEMENT  BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


N()TII1N(J,  iH'rliaps,  in  the  whole  do- 
main of  international  politics  has 
been  tlie  occasion  of  more  ludicrous 
mistakes  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  yet 
n(>thing  could  very  well  he  clearer  or 
more  (lefinite  to  any  one  who  will  give 
the  suhject  a  few  minutes'  attention. 
How  baldly  Puiuh  misrepresented  it 
seven  years  ago  is  shown  by  the  cartoon 
reproduced  on  })age  41)0.  Of  some 
**  |)rominent  Englishmen  '*  recently  in- 
terviewed by  a  London  newspaper,  one 
characterized  it  as  part  of  **  the  juris- 
jirudence  of  the  Tnited  States,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Justice  Monroe";  an- 
other referred  its  authorship  to  one 
Commodore  Monroe,  whose  favorite 
motto,  he  understood,  was,  **  Shoot  first 
and  explain  afterwards '';  while  a  third 
conjectured  that  it  was  "  one  of  Pierpont 
Morgan's  little  games.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  some  strange 
twists  have  been  given  to  the  doctrine 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the 
South  African  war  an  alarmed  patriot 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  over  its  al- 
leg(Hl  infraction  by  the  sending  out  of 
Canadian  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  flag 
in  Africa.  In  1S<)T,  when  the  British 
North  American  provinces  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
there  were  loud  outcries  that  Monroe's 
})olitical  testament  was  being  violated, 
in  spite  of  its  clear  declaration  that 
*^  with  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
encies of  any  Kuroj>ean  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere." 
Congress  debated  a  resolution  which  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  felt  un- 
easiness at  witnessing  *'  such  a  vast 
conglomeration  of  American  states  es- 
tablished on  the  monarchical  ])rinciple.** 
The  confederation,  the  motion  con- 
tinued,  was  '"  in   contravention   of   the 


traditionary  and  constantly  declared 
})rincij)les  of  the  United  States,  and  en- 
dangered their  most  important  inter- 
ests." 

Seldom  has  a  more  t'Xtraordinary  jx)- 
litical  pronunciamento  been  i>sue<i  than 
the  d(*spatch  sent  on  July  -^i),  181)5,  dur- 
ing the  so  called  Venezuela  contr()ve^^y. 
by  Uichard  OIney,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Mr^  Bayard,  United  States  ambas.<ador 
in  London.  In  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment Mr.  Olney  expatiated  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  tl»e  embodiment  and 
expression  of  an  inevitable  opposition 
between  America  and  Europe.  The  latter 
continent,  he  declare<i,  is  monarchical, 
the  former  republican.  Europe  is  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  *•  free 
institutions  "  for  which  .Vmerica  stand>. 
The  issue  was  one  of  **  self  govern- 
ment "  against  an  inferior  dispensation. 
The  unctuous  discourse  continued  : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  haye  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  popular  self  goTemment 
They  believe  it  to  be  for  the  healing  of  all  nations, 
and  that  civilization  must  either  advance  or  retro- 
grade accordingly  as  its  supremacy  is  extended  or 
curtailed. 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  was  that  the 
United  States  was  resolved  to  prevent. 
by  any  means  in  its  power,  the  occupa- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  a  dispute<l 
stretch  of  territory  on  the  frontier  of 
\'enezuela  and  British  (luiana. 

^Fr.  OIney's  political  philosophy  ha<l 
only  one  justification — a  historical  one. 
Four  score  years  ago  the  op))osition  Ih*- 
tween  monarchy  and  democracy  was 
much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  was  still  a 
living  principle,  and  the  sovereign8  of 
continental  Europe,  who  had  organize*! 
the  Holy  Alliance,  were  prepared  to  as- 
sert it  against  its  enemies.  There  was 
good  reason  to  believe  ll^at  thef  were 
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(•ontemj)latinpf  the  reconquest  of  Spain's 
roNoltcd  colonics  in  South  America.  It 
was  hardly  probable  that  they  would 
undertake  so  serious  a  task  w^ithout 
some  recompense — which  was  likely  to 
take  the  shape  of  territory,  for  money 
Spain  had  none.  Moreover,  Russia  was 
stretching  forth  her  greedy  hand  over 
the   Pacific  coast.     Her  sovereign,   the 


ests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  ami- 
cable relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety. 


JAMES   MONROE,   FIFTH    PRESIDENT   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES,  WHO.SE    ANNUAL   MHSSA(;E 
OP   DECEMBER,    1823,    ENUNCIATED   THE    MONROE   DOCTRINE. 


half  crazy  Czar  Alexander  I,  who  was 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
had  issued  a  ukase  proclaiming  Oregon 
as  his  own,  and  forbidding  any  foreign 
vessels  to  approach  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  its  shore. 

Jt  was  in  the  face  of  a  real  danger 
that  Monroe  issued  to  Congress  and  to 
the  world  his  famous  message  of  De- 
cember 2,  18<!3,  of  which  the  following 
.sentences  were  the  most  striking  and 
iiioTTientous  part : 

The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  assert- 
ing, as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  inter- 


Hut  tlic  world  has  movt-d  since  then — 
no  part  of  it,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  (ban 
Kurope.  To  revive  the  language  of  \H'i:\ 
in  18?>.")  was  a  grotes(juc  anachro- 
nism. Mr.  Olney  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  of  nineteen  republics  in 
Xorth  and  South  America  only  one  can 
be  classed  with  the  average  Kuropean 
country  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  third  and 
fourth  rate  half  caste  communities, 
cursed  with  chronic  disorder,  and  gov- 
erned by  military  despotism  tempcre(l 
bv    recurrent    revolutions.^ro    inform 
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.-iicli  a  jiowur  a.-  (in-at  Britain  that  >lu* 
re)>re>«iils  a  lowrr  >rratk'  of  civilizalion 
than  \'cn<'Zinla  wouM  liavp  lu'en  a  l>itter 
in>ult  lia<l  it  not  hrvn  >o  ri«li<-nloii-. 

Hut  in  all  Mr.  ()ln<'V*s  cxiraonlinarv 
(liM-our><*  on  tlu*  Monroi*  [)o(trine  tin* 
nio>t  cxlraonlinarv  .-icntrncf  was  tlii>: 

That  distance  and  three  thousand  miles  of  inter- 
vening oi'ean  make  any  permanent  politicai  union 
between  an  Kuropean  and  an  American  state  un- 
natural and  inexpedient  will  hardly  be  denied. 

This  was  a  notice  to  the  British  Knipire 
to  disband,  to  the  (•oh)nies  of  every  Ku- 
n»|iean  power  to  >e\<T  tlieniselves  from 
their  mother  country.  It  was  an  ama- 
zing su*r<re>tion  to  conu'  from  a  re>j>ons[- 
!)le  statesnum.  It  is  o|)])ost»d  to  the 
plain  facts  of  history  and  to  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  life.  Kvery  decade 
the  ocean  becomes  more  of  a  hi<rhway, 
le>s  of  a  harrier.  Transit  between  Can- 
ada and  Kn<;rland  is  as  safi*  and  re<rular, 
almost  as  <juick,  an<l  considerably  l^'ss 
costly  than  between  Maine  and  Califor- 
nia; and  if  a  permanent  political  union 
be  *'  unnatural  and  inexp<'dient  "  in  one 
case,  why  should  it  be  a  thinir  to  live  and 
die  for  in  the  otluT!"  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out.  how  striking  ^fr.  Olney's 
words  have  been   stultiMe<l.  on   the  one 


TENNIKL   ON    TMK    MONROE   I>OCTRINE. 
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>ide,  by  the  recent  development  of  the 
M-ntiment  of  British  imperial  unity,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  American  ac<|uisi- 
tion  of  the  ^reat  archipelago  of  the 
Philippines.  separate<l  from  our  shores 
by  no  less  than  eight  thou-and  miles  of 
**  intervening  o<ean." 

In  answer  to  hi>  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Hoeirine  as  a  sword  that  arms 
lejiublican  America  against  monarchical 
Kurope.  Mr.  Olney  may  be  confronted 
with  a  later  and  saner  utterance  of  his 
own,  taken  from  a  speech  delivere*!  in 
March,  l!M)->: 

Thoagh  of  the  great  continental  nations  France 
alone  has  become  republican  in  form,  forms  count 
for  little.  Today  as  never  before  rulers  are  strong 
just  in  proportion  as  they  recognize  themselves  to 
be  not  only  leaders  of  their  peoples  but  trustees 
for  them,  and  just  in  proportion  as  by  their  faith- 
ful stewardship  they  win  for  themselves  popular 
confidence  and  support.  That  is  as  true  of  im(^ 
rial  Germany  as  of  democratic  America. 

Xo,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  living 
force  in  politics  is  not  based  upon  any 
abstract  love  of  republics  and  hatred  of 
moiuirchies.  Our  intervention  in  the 
N'enezuela  matter  rested  solely  upon  a 
.-trict  inter])retatiou  of  the  rule  laiil 
down  by  Monroe  and  John  (Juincy 
Adams  forbidding  the  ac(]uisition  of 
American  territory  by  any  foreign 
])ower,  on  the  ground  that  it  woubl  in- 
volve danger  to  tlie  military  position 
and  ]>olitical  security  of  the  Tnited 
States.  It  may  not  be  entirely  clear, 
in  the  })resent  instance,  what  i)ereeptil)le 
degree  of  danger  could  have  ensued. 
The  fact  that  the  Tnion  Jack  flies  along 
our  entire  northern  boundary,  and  that 
such  J^ritish  strongholds  as  Halifax, 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Ksquimault  are 
set  close  around  our  eoast.s,  lias  not  in- 
jiu'ed  our  dev(do])ment,  has  not  o\en 
com])elled  us  to  arm  for  self  defense.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  Britain's  power  to 
menace  us  would  be  increased  by  the 
ac<[uisition  of  a  strip  of  tropical  jungle 
on  tlu*  Cuyuni,  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  from  our  borders. 

I'^oreign  observers  may  wonder,  with 
Svdncy  Brooks,*  that  we  were  ready, 
seven  years  ago,  **  to  plunge  Anglo 
Saxondom  into  war  and  risk  a  hundred 
million  ])ounds'  worth  of  trade  "  sooner 
than  consent  to  the  transfer;  but  there 
is    no    doubt    that    in    similar    circinn- 
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stances  we  shall  take  tlie  same  aetion 
again.  It  might  l)e  better — from  the 
material  viewpoint  it  would  iindoiiht- 
edly  be  safer  and  wiser — to  abrogate  the 
Monroe  Doetrine,  substituting  a  resolu- 
tion to  treat  eaeh  ease  on  its  merits 
rather  than  by  prescribed  formula;  l)ut 
a  fixed  national  sentiment  is  stronger 
than  any  material  consideration. 

In  his  recent  volume  on  *•  American 
Diplomatic  Questions."  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  part  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  played  in  our  history,  John  Brooks 
Henderson  calles  it  an  ''  idol  "  which 
])ossesses  a  "  superstitious  hold  *'  upon 
the  mind  gf  the  nation.  It  belonged,  he 
urges,  to  a  period  when  we  were  weak, 
and  the  time  has  come  ''  to  leave  our 
judgment  free,  to  measure  danger  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  jjresent,  not  by  the 
remembrance  of  fears  which  are  of  the 
j)asl." 

Mr.  Hender>on's  view  was  fore- 
shadowed as  long  ago  as  1854  by  a 
Texan  Congressman  who  said  in  the 
Ifouse  of  Representatives  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  did  not  mean  "  that  every 
.settlement  upon  any  sand  bank  in  this 
continent  is  an  offense  which  is  to  result 
in  war  '*;  but  unquestionably  the  settled 
political  opinion  of  the  nation  takes  the 
opposite  view. 

Such  l)eing  the  case.  President  Roose- 
velt performed  a  service  to  the  world  at 
large  by  explaining  in  some  of  his  recent 
si)eeches  the  precise  scope  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  it  applies  to  the  existing 
situation,  and  as  the  United  States  is 
))ledged  to  maintain  it.  He  endjellished 
it  with  no  obsolete  rhetoric  on  the  vices 
of  monarchy  and  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy:  he  enunciated  it  simply  as  a  dec- 
laration that  the  T'nited  States  will  not 
consent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foothold 
in  Atnerica  by  any  external  power,  or  to 
the  extension  of  any  foothold  already 
acquired.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the 
most  influential  British  newspa]>er  * 
saying  of  tlie  restated  formula  : 

As  it  is  defined  by  President  Roosevelt  in  strict 
conformity,  indeed,  with  its  original  conception 
and  objects — it  is  a  policy  to  which  this  country 
has  no  right  to  take  exception,  and  which  we  have 
no  interest  in  obstructing. 

(ireat  Britain  is  the  one  world  power 
besides  ourselves  with  important  inter- 
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JOHN   QIIINCY     ADAMS,     SECRKTARV    OF    STATE   IN 
MONROE'S    CABINET,    WHO   IS    SAID    TO    HAVE 
DRAFTED    THAT    PORTION    OF   THE    MES- 
SAGE  OF    1823  WHICH    DEALT  WITH 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 

ests  in  the  American  continent  and 
islands.  She  may  .^afely  be  said  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Monroe  Doctrine — which, 
indeed,  her  foreign  minister  of  1823 
lirst  urged  the  Washington  government 
to  formulate.  There  is  no  present 
reason  to  think  that  any  other  power 
has  either  the  interest  or  the  inclination 
to  contest  it;  though  whether  the  situa- 
tion may  change  when  (Jerniany  .  has 
completed  her  present  task  of  bnilding 
a  navy  more  powerful  than  ours,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict. 

It  may  as  well.be  admitted  frankly 
that  the  doctrine  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  challenge  to  the  world  at  large.  With 
all  the  sanctity  so  often  attributed  to  it 
by  American  speakers,  it  has  no  legal 
l)asis,  and  no  standing  in  internaticmal 
law  save  in  so  far  as  that  shadowy 
science  recognizes  the  right  of  a  nati^m 
to  take  any  step  that  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  defend  its  own  interests. 
In  a  word,  its  validity  rests  upon  our 
})ower  to  enforce  it.  As  that  outspoken 
statesman,  the  i)resent  President  of  the 
Fnited  States,  said  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  respected  as  long  as 
we  have  a  first  class,  efficient  navy  and  not  very 
much  longer.  ^  j 
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I. 


SKVKHAL  years  ago  there  stood  in 
Fitzroy  S((uare  a  narrow,  >agging, 
erazy  little  house  of  dingy  stiueo.  It 
wari  only  two  rooms  deep,  like  so  many 
of  the  ^maller  London  hou>es,  and  but 
three  stories  high.  It  has  latelv  hcen 
torn  <lown,  and  >ome  neatly  built  but 
prosaic  brick  structure  ha>  rej)laced  it. 

Kven  then  Fitzroy  S<juart'  was  a 
^habby  neighborhood,  in  spite  of  its 
nearne.HS  to  the  smart  purlieu  of  Port- 
land Place.  Only  the  beautiful  trees, 
wavering  and  murmuring  all  through 
the  pleasant  months,  grace<l  it  with  win- 
someness;  and  when  these  glimmered 
nude  an<l  black  through  the  fogs  it  had 
not  a  charm  left. 

In  the  little  house  of  which  1  have 
spoken  dwelt  a  poor  and  enfeebled  man, 
now  nearing  his  forty  seventh  year.  For 
some  time  j>ast  he  had  been  permitted  to 
occupy  the  entire  domicile  in  company 
with  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  wholly 
blind,  his  or])haned  niece.  A  rather 
brisk  old  woman,  who  acted  as  general 
servant,  made  up  the  limited  household. 
Repeatedly  the  owner  of  the  dwelling 
had  sent  a  message  to  its  chief  occupant, 
liUke  Blantyre,  saying  that  he  had  best 
prepare  to  leave  it,  as  it  would  soon  be 
razed  to  the  ground.  But  Blantyre  had 
stayed  on;  he  nuKle  no  signal  prepara- 
tions, doubtless  l)ccau>e  lie  felt  that 
when  the  final  day  for  them  came  there 
would  be  so  few  to  make. 

More  than  twenty  year>  ago  he  had 
come  up  to  London  from  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  with  a  small  fortune 
and  a  huge  ambition.  The  fortune  had 
now  perilously  dwindled  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds. The  Miubition,  too,  was  mori- 
bund. 

When  his  sister,  long  ago.  had  been 
seized  by  a  severe  illness  after  the  sud- 
den death  of  her  husband  in  a  railway 
aecident,  he  had  hurried  to  her  bedside. 


otf  in  Wales,  accusing  himself  of  shame- 
ful cohlness  and  neglect.  She  had 
lingered  for  many  months,  and  all  thi> 
time  he  had  remained  under  her  roof. 
When  the  end  came  he  was  on  terms 
of  loving  intimacy  with  her  little  blind 
daughter,  Christine,  and  full  of  eager- 
ness to  guard  her  patrimony,  however 
>lender  this  might  j)rove.  But  John 
(iordon,  his  late  brother  in  law,  had 
been  an  improviflent  man,  and  when 
Blantyre  came  to  envisage  little  Chris- 
tine's inheritance  he  found  that  del>ts 
and  mortgages  were  its  only  pathetic 
reconl. 

It  was  then  that  he  went  back  to  Lon- 
don and  drifted,  after  a  brief  term  of 
metropolitan  wandering,  into  the  little 
house  in  Fitzroy  Square.  Even  then  its 
tottering  aspect  drove  would  be  tenants 
away.  This  he  found  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  and  often  would  say  so  to 
Christine  while  they  took  long  walks  to- 
gether about  the  huge  town,  her  hand 
always  tightlv  clasped  in  his,  and  her 
absolute  trust  given  him  with  touching 
self  surrender. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  he  would  mutter, 
paving  no  apparent  heed  whether  the 
child  listened  or  no,  "  we've  been  verv 
lucky  indeed.  That  ramshackle  old 
shanty  in  Fitzroy  Square  is  a  go<lsend 
of  cheapness,  and  Margaret, our  servant, 
is  so  willing  and  kindly!  This  [>oor 
Cncle  Luke  of  yours  has  not  alwavs 
been  lucky — no,  no." 

**  Xo,  no,"  the  child  would  some- 
times mechanically  repeat.  Blantvre 
scarcely  ever  noticed  these  replies;  thev 
mingU^d  themselves  naturally  enough, 
for  liis  ears,  with  the  clamor  of  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  omnibuses  or  the  cries 
of  steam  whistles  along  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. 

''  If  your  uncle  Luke  had  chosen  to 
crawl  and  cringe,"  the  monologue 
would  now  and  then  run,  *'  he  migrht  Xo- 
dav  be  a  famous  man  in  th^e  worhLof  let- 
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ters.  But  ball,  what  is  that  in  Kng- 
land?  Who  here  is  worthy  to  eall  him- 
self a  poet?  Thev  are  such  idiots  and 
dolts,  nowadays,  all  the  big  mob  of 
seribbh'rs!  And  1  gave  them  my  great 
book,  my  *  Voices  and  Visions,'  only  to 
have  it  llouted  and  scorned  I  The  pub- 
lisher who  brought  it  out  is  dead  now; 
his  lirm  either  has  perished  or  calls  it- 
self by  anotln'r  name.  Tlu'  book  sold 
but  fifty  copies — think  of  that!  Fifty 
copies  I  And  into  it  1  had  i)ut  a  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  ujy  splendid  youi>g  soul  I  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  ('ncle  l.uke,"  the  child 
would  murmur,  not  then  understanding. 

"  But  now  1  have  grown  very  proud, 
little  Christine — very  proud,  and  arro- 
gant as  well.  1  am  writing  my  second 
book,  and  into  it  1  am  putting  the  rest 
of  my  soul.  It  is  called,  though  not 
yet  finished,  *  Storms  and  Calms.'  Xo- 
body  shall  ever  read  it  until  after  I  am 
dead.  1  will  not  stoop  to  them  again 
while  I  live.  That  nuiy  be  wrong;  but 
it  is  my  nature.  You  will  live  on  after 
I  have  gone *' 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Uncle  l.ukel  I  don't 
want  to  live  on  when  vou  are  not  with 
me!'' 

*'  But  you  are  young,  my  dear,  and  I 
am  growing  old — old  before  my  time. 
So  the  end  must  come  for  me,  and  at  the 
Towerly  Institute  they  will  always  take 
care  of  you — Mrs.  Trescolt  has  j)rom- 
ised  me  that." 

'*  I  like  Mrs.  Trescott.  uncle,  but  I 
like  you  so  much  better!"  she  would 
answer. 

Christine  was  a  well  shape<l,  graceful 
child,  and,  oddly  enough,  her  greatest 
fascination  lay  in  her  large,  long  lashed 
eyes..  I'hey  were  bluish  gray,  and  their 
blindness,  instead  of  giving  them  a  va- 
cant look,  nuTcly  clouded  them  in  the 
mistiest  way,  so  that  she  seemed  near 
sighted  rather  than  blind.  The  Towerly 
Institute  was  one  of  those  enterprises 
maintained  solely  by  private  charities  of 
which  Kngland,  to  her  credit,  is  full. 
Mrs.  Trescott  really  love<l  Christine, 
and  would  have  cliided  Blantyre  for  not 
letting  his  niece  stay  longer  and  oftener 
at  the  spacious  suburban  "  home  "  if  she 
had  iTOt  felt  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  rich  affection  and  devotion,  and  of 
all  that  Christine  nu'ant  to  him  in  the 
wav  of  solace  and  com])anionship. 


There  was  absolutely  no  hop  that 
Christine  would  ever  see.  Her  afflic- 
tion was  a  congenital  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve.  This  center  of  sight  had 
never  been  diseased;  it  was  like  a  with- 
ered lindj,  a  hand  with  four  fingers. 
.Medicine  cures,  but  does  not  create. 
There  was  simply  nothing  to  do. 

Blantyre,  to  speak  prosaically  of  a 
true  p()et,  was  the  most  impossilde  per- 
son. Beyond  doubt,  his  "  Voices  and 
\'isions  '  had  been  a  work  of  power. 
He  might  have  drawn  apart  the  cere- 
ments of  oblivion  in  which  luck  or  fate 
had  wrapped  it.  He  was  far  from  Ink- 
ing a  pauper  when  it  failed.  He  could 
have  struggled  on,  eaten  humble  pie.  I»e- 
sought  this  editor  to  print  a  new  \mHv 
of  his  always  admirable  and  luingent 
verse,  paid  court  to  that  influential  per- 
sonage for  a  hearing  from  the  seleclest 
critical  cliques.  But  no;  he  had 
(  hosen  instead  to  gather  about  him  the 
folds  of  a  piteous  yet  ridiculous  pride. 
He  had  gone  on  writing,  but  we  have  al- 
ready learned  with  what  a  dismal,  self 
imi)ortant  pur])ose. 

And  slowly  evil  «lays  had  prosed 
closer  and  closer  upon  the  bounds  of 
his  secluded  life.  He  had  little  money 
left:  his  health,  never  abundant,  had 
dwindled,  and  an  ailment  which  he  had 
long  disregarded  now  took  upon  him 
such  revenges  of  feebleness  that  for 
long  periods  he  found  himself  a  slave  to 
every  mood  of  the  damp  and  mutable 
London  weather.  A  final  summons  had 
come  from  his  landlord.  He  must  leave 
Fitzroy  Square  by  the  middle  of  June. 
and  it  was  now  early  .May.  Christine 
must  inevitably  go  to  the  Towerly  In- 
stitute. Old  Margaret  must  find  a  new 
place.  And  he,  Luke  Blantyre,  with  a 
handful  of  guineas  must  fare  forth — 
whither? 

.V  special  torment  of  de])ression  had 
seized  him  today,  and  he  ha<l  felt,  as  >*> 
often  ha])}>ens  in  these  cases,  physical 
distress  annulled  by  the  sense  of  ca- 
lamitous threat.  It  was  about  nine 
o'cdock,  and  for  ^[ay  the  air  was  bland. 
His  niece  had  gone  to  bed,  tired  with  a 
long  day  spent  at  the  institute,  whither 
he  had  secretly  loathed  to  have  her  go. 
since  it  seemed  a  grisly  premonition  of 
the  irreversible  separation  between 
them.      But   Mrs.  TrefT^tt  JjaA^<^nt  a 
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(•aj>al)ii'  cinissarv,  and  lie  liad  not  the 
int-ivility  io  refuse  this  genial  summons. 
His  window  was  not  o])en,  for  even 
the  blandness  of  the  May  evening  was 
too   strong   for  him:   but   a   full    moon 


stranger's  eard,  was  saying,  with  her 
usual  bold  but  inotl'ensive  freedom: 

"  'K's  a  reel  gent,  sir:  ye  ean  see  it 
in  arf  a  minnii." 

Rlantvre     read      the     card:     "Lord 


"l   DID    NOT   UNDERSTAND   THEN.    BIT   NOW    I    UNDKKSTAND    MICH    HKTTEK.      POOR    UNCLE   I.UKE!" 


.shone  above  the  new  foliaged  trees, 
which  had  an  effect,  from  where  he 
watched  them,  of  immense  black  and 
silver  feathers  ])eing  swayed  to  aiul  fro 
at  some  elfin  behest. 

"  A  stranger  to  see  nw  /  *' 

He  pulled  down  his  blinds  and 
screwed  up  the  wick  of  his  lanij).  Mean- 
while Margaret,  who  had  brought  in  the 


Roland  A'ivian.  hia  Da  vies  Street,  W/' 
A  cold  smile  curled  his  lij)s,  grown  so 
much  whiter  and  thinner  of  late,  and 
the  lids  drooped  scorn  fully. for  a  second 
over  dark  eyes  which  attenuation  of 
cheek  and  temple  had  seemed,  through 
past  weeks,  forlornly  to  enlarge.  It 
ilashed  through  his  mind  at  first  that 
here  was  some  new  represeixXjitive  oL  the 
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\\v  at  once  took  Blant\Te*> 
folk  wiio  were  to  j^cnd  him  adrift.  What  hand,  and  then  dropped  into  the  tir>t 
otluM-  mission  couhl  such  a  titled  per-  scat  he  could  find,  but  without  a 
son.possihly  have  with  one  obscure  and  i^deam  of  patronage.  He  was  tallish, 
friendless  as  himself?  blond,   slender,   not    especially   roniely. 

Then    he    <udd(Mily    remembered    the      but   with  a   fjH-e  of  seii^vv^wmf^nd  a 
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gray  eye  full  of  interesting  changes. 
His  voice  at  once  pleased  by  a  stray  note, 
here  and  there,  implying  rich  latent 
force. 

"  You  wouldn't  think  my  coming 
here  with  so  little  ceremony  half  so  odd 
as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Blantyre,"  he  be- 
gan, "  if  you  had  been  aware  of  how 
greatly  I  admire  your  book  of  poems, 
*  Voices  and  Visions.'  I  fell  upon  it  at 
a  Charing  Cross  Road  book  stalL  and 
vowed  to  myself  that  I  would  Iook  you 
up.  Your  name — I  found  it  in  the  di- 
rectory— ^is  in  itself  so  like  a  betrayal  of 
your  desired  identity  that  I  felt  I  must 
be  addressing  the  real  Luke  Blantyre, 
and  not  some  unliterary  bearer  of  it.  If 
you  will  let  me  be  very  frank,  I  would 
add  that  I  can  ill  realize  any  one  thus 
called  except  the  writer  of  those  elo- 
quent and  powerful  poems.'' 

All  these  sugared  phrases  only  served 
to  aifect  Blantyre  as  the  poke  of  a  straw 
might  affect  some  open  shelled  turtle. 
He  forgot  his  need,  his  approaching 
eviction,  and  remembered  only  the 
fierceness  of  his  smoldering  grudge. 

"  I  am  the  author  of  these  verses 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
praise,"  he  said,  so  stiffly  that  his  com- 
panion gave  a  slight  start.  "  But  ob- 
livion long  ago  claimed  them,  and  her 
undisturbed  possession  has  grown  for 
me  quite  a  matter  of  course." 

"I  know  the  type,"  swiftly  reflected 
Blantyre's  visitor,  without  a  shade  of 
pique.  "Achilles  sulks  in  his  tent. 
He  is  morbidly  proud,  and  perhaps  has 
good  reason  for  being  so.  The  world 
has  kicked  instead  of  crowning  him. 
No  wonder,  too,  that  he's  morbid.  Hor- 
ribly poor,  I'll  swear,  and  with  that  look 
as  if  death  had  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve!  Shall  I  tell  him  how  she  loves 
the  book — ^how  she  has  set  me,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  track?  What  use?  He 
has  the  air  of  not  caring  a  ha'penny  if 
Shakspere's  ghost  came  in  and  gave  him 
a  grand  salute.  But  I'll  win  him  over, 
nevertheless.  I've  won  more  obstinate 
and  high  nosed  folk  than  even  this  poor, 
seedy  valetudinarian — blessed  if  I've 
not!" 

Lord  Roland  Vivian  achieved  his  re- 
solve, but  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  face 
in  the  course  of  three  good  weeks. 
Blantyre  treated  him  with  a  frigid  in- 
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difference  which  he  would  not  have 
tolerated  from  many  a  man  of  highest 
distinction.  But  this.  Lord  Roland  kept 
telling  himself,  was  a  genius  who  had 
merited  the  highest  distinction,  had 
failed  to  receive  it,  and  had  muffled 
himself  in  the  draperies  of  a  supreme 
unconcern.  His  poetry  proved  that  he 
had  deserved  rare  homage,  for  it  had 
in  it  the  vital  stuff  of  which  great  fames 
are  made.  If  he  had  been  some  ordi- 
nary versifier,  you  might  have  called  him 
sullen;  but  in  this  case  any  such  term 
became  flippantly  irreverent. 

Lord  Roland  in  earlier  years — ^he  was 
now  nearly  eight  and  thirty — ^had  writ- 
ten some  very  fair  verse.  It  was  not 
wholly  forgotten,  either,  and  his  polit- 
ical career,  as  sometimes  happens  with 
the  English  statesman,  had  in  a  meas- 
ure dignified  and  preserved  it.  Here, 
so  to  speak,  was  the  entering  wedge. 
It  helped  the  doggedness  of  his  per- 
sistent overtures.  Blantyre  had  read 
him  in  the  past,  liked  him  at  the  time  of 
reading,  and  then  ceased  to  remember 
him.  But  Lord  Roland  revived  the 
poet's  recollection.  He  knew  how  to 
talk  well,  too,  of  poetry,  in  its  past  ac- 
complishments, its  present  aims,  its  tem- 
porary neglect,  its  technical  possibilities, 
limitations,  freedoms,  or  restraints.  He 
was  a  born  orator,  and  at  times  a  ra- 
diant conversationalist. 

Then,  too,  circumstance  aided  him. 
Just  as  he  really  felt  that  he  had 
stormed  the  ramparts  of  this  fine 
singer's  reserve,  Blantyre  fell  ill.  Some 
days  ago  Mrs.  Trescott  had  taken  Chris- 
tine to  the  Towerly  Institute ;  her  uncle 
had  swallowed  bis  tears  with  a  forlorn 
manfulness,  and  endured  the  heart 
wrenching  separation.  Soon  he  himself 
must  pass  from  the  little  Fitzifoy  Square 
house.  But  whither?  At  his  side  stood 
Lord  Roland,  who  had  but  yesterday  se- 
cured not  merely  the  friendship  but  the 
love  of  a  heart  arid  to  all  human  attach- 
ment save  that  of  his  blind  young  niece. 
And  Lord  Roland  stood  there,  more- 
over, with  a  well  filled  purse. 


II. 


"  So  you've  really  got  him  into  nice 
apartments  near  Kensington  Square, 
Roland !  "  said  a  certain  lady,  one  after- 
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noon.  She  said  it  in  her  own  charming 
Knightsbridge  house,  whose  rear  win- 
dows overlooked  Hyde  Park.  By  one  of 
these  she  was  seated,  and  she  had  just 
handed  Lord  Roland  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  He's  horribly  ill/'  was  the  answer. 
"  He  doesn't  know  it,  but  he  is." 

"  You  mean  he  doesn't  think,  poor 
man/'  said  Lady  Millicent  Meade,  "  that 
he's  going  to  die  just  yet?  " 

"  He's  almost  given  up  thinking 
about  anything."  Her  guest  paused, 
then  let  his  words  loiter  gravely  on: 
"  p]xcept  one  thing." 

''What  is  that?"  Lady  Millicent 
leaned  forward,  as  if  the  reply  would  be 
a  ball  that  she  wanted  to  catch. 

"  Oh,  a  manuscript — a  '  package,'  he 
sometimes  calls  it.  Then  his  mind  wan- 
ders, and  if  I  ask  him  to  explain  I  get 
only  drowsy  murmurs." 

"  But  you  have  had  all  his  things 
taken  from  Fitzroy  Square?  You're 
sure  nothing  has  been  left  behind?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"That  was  right — right,"  said  the 
other  in  one  of  her  decisive  tones.  "  If 
he  actually  should  become  himself 
again,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  you  could 
spare  him  the  least  pang  of  loss.  The 
manuscript  might  be  more  poetry,  you 
know,  and  the  poetry  might  be  superla- 
tively fine — even  finer  than  those  beau- 
tiful 'Voices  and  Visions,^  which  must 
be  published  again.  He  still  does  not 
ask  for  his  blind  niece?  " 

"  No." 

Lady  Millicent's  eyes  were  drooped. 
Then  came  the  long,  soft  sigh  that  her 
watcher  knew  so  well. 

"  Just  twelve  years  old,  you  said,  did 
you  not?  And  pretty,  with  no  sign  of 
blindness;  her  eyes  bluish  gray — my 
Sybil's  were  a  sort  of  purplish  gray.  I 
must  go  to  the  Towerly  Institute  and 
see  that  child — I  really  must!"  Here 
she  lifted  her  gaze,  with  the  old  pain  in 
it — the  old  wistful  gleam.  "  I  used  so 
often  to  go  there  in  other  days;  I 
haunted  the  place.  I  used  so  to  want 
another  Sybil — the  semblance  of  my 
vanished  darling!  But  I  never  found 
her;  I  never  could  find  any  blind  child 
who  bore  the  faintest  likeness  to  her. 
You  remember  all  that,  do  you  not? 
Strange,  though,  isn't  it?  Sybil  would 
have  been  twelve  this  year." 


But  here,  while  Lord  Roland  Vivian 
gnawed  his  lips  in  secret  vexation,  a 
bevy  of  new  guests  arrived ;  and  among 
them  was  Mr.  Chadwick  Lowndes,  M. 
P.,  a  hot  Parliamentary  opponent  of  the 
gentleman  already  seated  in  Lady  Milli- 
cent's presence,  though  they  always 
met,  outside  of  the  great  legislative 
chamber,  as  apparently  cordial  acquaint- 
ances. 

Thj^  dealt  a  destructive  blow  to  any 
further  private  converse  between  Lord 
Roland  and  the  woman  whom  he  ar- 
dently loved.  For  a  couple  of  seaaons 
past  the  great  London  world  had  been 
asking  itself  which  of  two  devoted  suit- 
ors would  Lady  Millicent  Meade  marry; 
would  it  be  Lord  Roland,  brother  of  the 
Marquis  of  Guernsey,  or  Mr.  Chadwick 
Lowndes,  heir  presumptive  to  the  old 
Earl  of  Sark?  Each  had  gained  repute 
and  influence,  and  to  each  richer  honors 
appeared  forthcoming.  Lowndes  would 
one  day  be  enormously  wealthy,  and 
Lord  Roland  had  already  fallen  heir  to 
a  goodly  fortune. 

"  Each  has  his  particular  day  every 
week,"  smiled  Rumor,  "for  oflfering 
himself,  and  he  is  sure  to  do  so  punctu- 
ally." But  if  this  droU  way  of  putting 
the  matter  bore  a  grain  of  truth,  Lady 
Millicent  certainly  persevered  in  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  rejections  that  ought 
to  have  inflicted  upon  her  a  rather  se- 
vere sense  of  their  monotony.  She  was 
one  of  those  women,  criticism  agreed, 
who  might  have  married  however  and 
whomsoever  she  pleased.  Without  being 
a  "show  beauty,"  she  was"  extremely 
handsome;  without  having  an  ideal 
figure,  she  could  wear  tasteful  gear  for 
all  it  was  worth  in  tints  and  lines.  Ad- 
mirably educated,  she  held  herself  at  re- 
motqgt  distance  from  all  intellectual 
pose.  She  had  wit,  penetration,  and 
dignity  in  almost  equal  measure,  yet 
these  traits  were  veiled  by  a  simplicity 
genuine  as  themselves. 

Her  father,  the  late  Lord  Larremore, 
had  been  a  noted  scholar  and  philan- 
thropist; but  it  was  said  of  her  that  in 
girlish  days,  when  she  had  married  the 
millionaire  banker,  Egerton  Meade, 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  pride 
was  the  ruling  motor  of  her  life  and 
conduct.  Beyond  doubt  she  had  not 
loved  her  husband,  who  died  scarcely 
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more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  their 
marriage;  but  die  had  loved  with  pas- 
sion her  little  blind  child,  Sybil,  whose 
death  while  yet  she  could  scarcely  speak 
had  plowed  fearful  furrows  in  the 
mother^s  soul.  A  severe  illness  fol- 
lowed; there  were  long  stays  in  Italy 
and  Qreece,  in  the  Engadine  and  among 
Tyrolean  wilds.  When  she  came  back 
to  London  drawingrooms  and  dining- 
rooms,  the  old  commonplace  was  mur- 
mured by  many  tongues:  grief  had 
spiritualized  her.  It  had  assuredly  hu- 
manized her,  and  from  deep  filled  (Coffers 
lavish  charities  were  dispensed.  Espe- 
cially did  asylums  and  abodes  of  the 
blind  profit  by  her  bounty;  we  have  al- 
ready heard  with  what  pathos  of  persist- 
ence she  had  maintained  one  exceptional 
search. 

Today  certain  people  would  frown  at 
her  exclusiveness,  tomorrow  others 
would  rejoice  at  her  democracy.  The 
truth  was,  she  had  in  her  home  the 
great  folk  who  belonged  there  naturally, 
and  after  these  the  folk  on  whom  she 
chose  to  beam  approval.  She  would 
gladly  have  opened  her  doors  to  Blan- 
tyre,  whose  poems  she  cherished  and 
often  read.  Poetry  of  the  finer  flash 
and  fabric  was  her  constant  joy;  no 
fashionable  pressure  could  banish  it. 
Her  friends  wondered,  indeed,  how  she 
could  find  time,  at  all  seasons,  for  the 
society  of  books.  But  this  faculty  of 
serving  them  loyally  she  had  inherited, 
no  doubt,  from  her  father,  of  whom  she 
would  sometimes  say  that  he  had  taught 
her  the  art  of  reading  patiently,  remem- 
bering fixedly,  and  forgetting  wisely. 

Lord  Roland  had  long  ago  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  bringing  her  the  books 
which  he  thought  would  notably  inter- 
est her.  He  had  come  to  her  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  "Voices  and  Visions,'* 
and  after  having  placed  it  in  her  hands, 
her  delighted  verdict  on  its  worth  filled 
hhn  with  triumph. 

Chadwick  Lowndes,  his  unquestioned 
rival,  could  rarely  please  Lady  Millicent 
•in  this  way.  His  preferences,  despite 
his  mental  gifts,  were  seldom  hers.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  so  often  cordially 
shared  Lord  Roland's  that  Lowndes 
had  felt  sharply  jealous  pangs.  The 
verses  of  I^rd  Roland  she  had  cared  for, 
though  distinctly  with  reservations.    He 


was  well  aware  of  this,  and  while  heaven 
opened  when  she  pointed  to  one  appeal- 
ing page,  it  closed  again  while  she 
tightened  her  lips  and  nodded  disappro- 
bation over  another.  Lord  Roland  had 
done  part  of  this  volume  as  far  back  as 
his  Oxford  days.  He  had  since  found 
time  to  prepare  a  second  one,  which  he 
often  longed  to  show  her;  but  an  inces- 
sant reluctance  prevented.  Now  it 
was  modesty,  now  dread.  He  had  grown 
convinced  that  if  she  liked  these  later 
writings  to  the  verge  of  enthusiasm  they 
would  weigh  most  effectually  in  the 
balance;  they  would  enable  him  to  dis- 
tance Lowndes  as  a  suitor.  Perhaps  she 
would  never  really  love  any  man;  per- 
haps the  fiame  of  her  bereavement  as  a 
mother  had  burned  out  all  potentialities 
of  passion  as  a  wife.  But  still,  was 
there  not,  reared  somewhere  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  soul,  that  altar  to  the  god 
of  song?  And  might  not  a  new  offer- 
ing, once  laid  there,  and  worthy  to  be 
laid  ther#,  work  propitiating  marvels? 

"  Would  you  have  liked  me  to  write 
that  book?  "  Lord  Roland  had  once  said 
to  her,  just  after  she  had  told  him  how 
Blantyre's  "  Voices  and  Visions "  had 
enthralled  and  captivated  her. 

She  looked  at  him  speechlessly.  Then 
she  said — and  how  the  words  dwelt  with 
him  afterwards ! — "  I  would  rather  you 
had  written  it  than  be  certain  you  would 
some  day  call  yourself  prime  minister." 

During  the  third  week  of  June  he 
startled  her  one  day  by  the  abrupt  an- 
nouncement that  Luke  Blantyre  was 
dead.    She  turned  pale. 

"And  I  wanted  to  go  to  him  if  he 
grew  only  a  little  better!  " 

"  He  has  never  been  really  conscious 
since  the  time  when  he  fainted  in  Fitz- 
roy  Square." 

"  And  he  passed  away  in  unconscious- 
ness?"  Lady  Millicent  sighed. 

"  Almost.  It  happened  last  night. 
They  had  sent  for  me,  as  I  had  ordered, 
because  he  showed  signs  of  collapse. 
That  was  at  eight.  I  had  just  left  for 
the  Verekers'  dinner." 

"  Yes,  you  were  there." 

"  And  so  was  Lowndes,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, each  word  now  dipped  in  bitter- 
ness. "He  sat  next  you,  monopolized 
you '' 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that !  "' 
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"I  won't;''  he  brightened,  though 
sadly.  **  It's  an  ill  wind,  however — that 
is  what  I  meant.  The  magnificent 
Lowndes,  with  his  imperial  manner  and 
his  impeccable  nose ^" 

"  You  were  saying?  " 

"  That  it's  an  ill  wind.  Of  course  it 
is— or  was.  In  this  case  it  blew  me 
forlornly  away  from  the  Verekers 
straight  to  my  Davies  Street  chambers, 
without  so  much  as  a  peep  into  one  of 
my  clubs.  I  hadn't  exchanged  more 
than  three  words  with  you;  I  went  home 
to  brood  and  fume." 

"And  there  you  found  the  message 
from  Blantyre's  nurses?  " 

"  Yes.  I  got  to  him  as  soon  as  an 
extra  paid  hansom  would  take  me.  The 
utter  prostration  had  been  replaced  by 
a  sort  of  dismal  flicker.  His  glazed 
look  seemed  to  know  me,  and  I  thought 
his  wan  lips  formed  a  sound  not  wholly  - 
unlike  my  name.  I  had  his  hand  then ; 
its  icy  sweat  chilled  me.  There  was 
more  murmuring,  and  I  gathered  from 
it  that  he  was  thinking  of  that  other 
manuscript — the  unpublished  one,  if  it 
really  exists." 

•^Really  exists?  But  has  he  never 
definitely  told  you  of  it?  " 

"  Kever.  In  all  our  talks,  before  he 
was  stricken,  he  made  no  mention  of 
having  written  a  line  of  new  poetry.  It 
was  only  afterwards  that  he  referred, 
vaguely ^" 

''1  recollect.    And  his  death?" 

"It  came  very  suddenly  at  the  last. 
I  had  just  withdrawn  my  hand,  thinking 
he  had  drowsed  off  again,  and  might  last 
for  hours  yet;  but  in  a  trice  the  breath 
left  him,  with  only  a  faint  gasp  to  mark 
the  end." 

That  evening,  while  Covent  Garden 
was  filled,  all  along  the  curve  of  its  upper 
boxes,  with  bejeweled  women  and  dapper 
clad  men,  Chadwick  Lowndes  sat  beside 
Lady  Millicent.  Whenever  he  entered 
her  box,  or  whenever  Lord  Roland 
Vivian  entered  it,  an  unconscious  kind 
of  deference  was  paid  them  by  its  other 
male  occupants.  Instinctively  they  re- 
linquished the  place  of  honor  at  Lady 
Millicent's  elbow.  They  had  done  so 
tonight,  and  though  famous  artists  were 
singiijg  and  famous  music  was  being 
played,  Chadwick  Lowndes  spoke  on 
and  on  intb  the  ear  of  the  woman  he 


loved.  It  was  all  managed  with  perfect 
tact.  He  knew  how  to  make  his  voice 
curiously  unaggressive  with  respect  to 
outside  hearers — that  voice  which,  at  its 
best  flow  and  flight,  his  politic  support- 
ers thought  so  wonderful  an  organ. 

"  It  has  gone  on  too  long,"  he  was 
saying;  "  I  must  plead  of  you  for  a  de- 
cision.    If  you  willy  tell  me  so  with  the 

candor  I  crave.    If  you  will  not " 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  the  notes  of  an 
entrancing  tenor — one  of  the  divinest 
we  mortals  have  ever  heard — flooded  the 
new  stillness  wrought  by  his  pause. 

Behind  her  lifted  fan  Lady  Millicent 
said :  "  This  is  desecration.  Even  if  they 
don't  hear  us  talk  it  is  desecration  for 
ourselves,  all  the  same." 

"  No.  De  Reszke  in  his  way  is  phra- 
sing what?  *  I  love  you.'  In  my  way  I 
am  phrasing  it,  too." 

**  There  are  other  times " 

"  You  give  me  no  other  times.  I 
thought  at  the  Verekers'  dinner,  when  I 
took  you  down  to  it  and  sat  beside  you, 
that  I  had  your  ear.  So  I  had;  but 
only  one.  The  other  you  gave  to  the 
Belgian  ambassador.  He  doesn't  want 
to  marry  you.  He  has  a  wife  and  sev- 
eral children.  But  you  look  bored.  If 
I  leave  you  tonight  without  a  positive 
*  yes,'  it  will  be  the  end." 

"You  threaten,  then?" 

"  I  implore." 

"  But  you  said  '  the  end.'  " 

"  I  meant  it." 

"Then"— she  lifted  her  lorgnette 
and  fixed  it  full  upon  the  stage.  He 
leaned  closer.  Her  lips  just  moved,  and 
no  more.  But  words  came  from  them, 
and  these  he  caught:  "  Then  it  must  be 
the  end." 

He  said  nothing  after  that,  and  while 
the  curtain  was  falling  on  the  act  he 
bowed  low  and  left  the  box. 
* 

III. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Ladj 
Millicent  again  saw  Lord  Roland.  Then 
he  came  to  her  with  a  strained  look  in 
his  face  and  a  nervous,  unwonted  bear- 
ing. 

"  You're  not  ill?  "  she  questioned. 

"  No.  But  there's  that  hateful  New 
Zealand  Bill  coming  up  before  the 
house,  and " 
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"  You've  been  working  like  mad  over 
it/'  she  broke  in.  "  So  like  you !  Chad- 
wick  Lowndes — I  sometimes  think 
youVe  grown  to  call  the  entire  party  op- 
posed to  you  on  this  and  all  other  ques- 
tions ^Chadwick  Lowndes' — can't  pos- 
sibly beat  you  here.  You  have,  incon- 
testably,  right  and  justice  on  your  side." 

She  went  over  all  the  details  of  the 
bill  with  a  knowledge,  penetration,  and 
thoroughness  that  would  have  surprised 
him  in  almost  any  other  living  English- 
woman. 

"  There,"  she  ended  with  a  smile, 
*^  rest  easy.  Victory  is  already  yours. 
The  bill  must  pass!  And  now" — her 
voice  altering  to  the  most  feminine  soft- 
ness— "I  must  tell  you  that  while  you 
have  been  burying  poor  Luke  Blantyre, 
I  have  been  visiting  his  niece." 

"  Christine?  " 

"Yes;  three  times,  at  the  Towerly 
Institute."  Her  face  burned  towards 
him  like  a  star;  her  delicate  hands  were 
fluttering  excitedly  in  her  lap.  "  She's 
lovely — ^lovely!  She's  adorable!  She  is 
going  to  be  mine — mine !  I've  made  love 
to  her,  and  she's  returned  it !  " 

"  Happy  Christine !  "  was  all  he  could 
answer. 

"  She's  coming  here  tomorrow.  She's 
to  be  my  adopted  daughter.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  she  was  so  beautiful  ?  " 

"I  did,  did  I  not?"  he  faltered. 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  tears.  "  How  could  you  know? 
How  could  you  possibly  know  ?  " 

"  Know  what?  "  he  ventured  dazedly. 

"  That  she  is  just  what  Sybil  might 
have  been  at  twelve!  That  she  is  like  a 
reincarnation  of  Sybil !  " 

Lady  Millicent  rose  and  went  up  to 
him.  She  took  both  his  hands  and 
clasped  them  close,  standing  over  him, 
intoxicating  in  her  nearness  to  this  man 
who  worshiped  her. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  so  very  much ! 
You  gave  her  to  me!  But  for  you  I 
should  never  have  found  her — to  keep 
her  and  adore  her,  as  I  shall!  Don't 
speak!  No,  no,  not  a  word,  now!  It  is 
all  too  perfect  just  as  it  is ! "  She 
abruptly  stooped  and  kissed  him  on  the 
brow.  "  God  bless  you,  Roland !  When 
we  next  meet  you  shall  see  us  to- 
gether !  "  And  then  she  left  him,  hurry- 
ing from  the  room. 


A  few  days  afterwards  they  did  meet, 
and  Christine,  simply  but  tastefully 
clad,  was  at  her  side.  The  adoption  was 
then  being  babbled  over  by  the  London 
world,  and  something  else  besides.  Lord 
Roland,  it  was  said,  had  found  her  the 
long  desired  substitute  for  her  lost 
blind  child,  and  Chadwick  Lowndes, 
furious  at  this  stolen  march,  had  dis- 
played such  ridiculous  chagrin  that  his 
permanent  dismissal  had  ensued. 

Presently  two  maids  came  in  and 
took  Christine  for  what  was  now  her 
daily  walk  in  the  park.  But  though  the 
child  seemed  glad  to  go,  as  she  prettily 
put  it,  "where  you  could  touch  the 
smell  of  the  flowers,"  Lady  Millicent 
kissed  and  clung  to  her  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  Jong  protracted  fare- 
well. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  Lord  Roland 
said  when  they  at  length  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

"  It  isn't  strange  at  all,"  she  denied, 
instantly  divining  what  he  meant.  "I 
have  lost  all  these  years.  I  am  making 
them  up." 

"  But  she  isn't— Sybil." 

"She's  Christine;  she's  the  heavenly 
recompense,  the  golden  substitute.  If 
I  were  a  devout  Christian,  what  a  carved 
and  jeweled  altar  I  should  build!  How 
I  should  kneel  before  it  in  ecstasy  of 
thanksgiving  hours  each  day!  And 
now,"  she  broke  off,  her  manner  chan- 
ging into  a  vivid  proffer  of  apology,  "  let 
us  forget  my  poor  little  egotism  of  con- 
solation, and  talk  of  what  you  have  been 
doing  lately;  I  mean  since  you  aided  in 
such  admirable  way  to  pass  the  New 
Zealand  Bill.  I  was  there,  in  the  peer- 
esses' gallery,  while  you  made  your 
splendid  speech." 

"  Encouraged  by  yourself." 

"Thanks.  You  see,  I  wasn't  a  false 
prophet.  What  of  Blantyre's  posses- 
sions? Did  you  find  anything  of 
value  ?  " 

"  N-no,"  He  spoke  lingeringly,  with 
eyes  on  the  floor.  "  I  have  had  all  the 
books  packed  for  Christine  when  she 
comes  of  age.  She  is  his  only  heir.  The 
rest?  Well,  a  lot  of  papers,  letters — 
nothing  in  the  least  important.  I've  had 
those  packed,  too." 

"  No  new  verses  of  his?  You^re  quite 
certain?" 
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"  Quite  certain  ?  ''  He  surprised  her 
by  speaking  with  an  acute  sharpness. 
Then,  much  more  calmly :  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose, Millicent,  that  if  I'd  found  any- 
thing like  that,  I  wovddn't  immediately 
have  told  you?" 

She  knew  him  so  well  that  for  a  mo- 
ment his  manner  jarred  upon  her.  But 
his  next  sentences,  filled  with  queries 
about  her  present  relations  towards 
Chadwick  Lowndes,  and  half  veiled, 
half  candid  entreaties  that  she  would 
now,  once  and  for  all,  give  it  out  that 
she  meant  to  marry  himself,  dissipated 
all  further  bewilderment. 

"  I  want  more  time,"  she  said  at  last, 
as  he  paused. 

"  It's  always  that  way."  He  rose  and 
began  to  pace,  prowlingly,  about  the 
room,  with  bent  head.  On  a  sudden, 
pausing  beside  her  chair,  he  said,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation : 

"  You  have  never  loved  me,  you  have 
never  loved  liim.  It's  only  a  question 
with  you  of  whom  you'd  feel  proudest 
in  marrying." 

^'  Roland !  "  she  chided,  though  not 
harshly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  proud  before  the 
world.  You  want  thaty  of  course,  and 
you'd  get  it,  I  suppose,  with  either  of 
us.  But  there's  another  gratification 
craved  by  some  corner  of  that  odd, 
labyrinthine  mind.  Listen,  now.  You 
greatly  admired  Blantyre's  book." 

"Yes,"  she  granted,  wondering  at 
him  with  her  beloved  uplifted  eyes. 

"  Now,  I've  been  looking  lately  over 
my  own  verses — the  new  ones — the 
verses  I've  never  let  you  see,  because 
I've  felt  so  afraid  of  your  judgment." 

"Well?" 

As  he  stood  before  her,  this  man  of 
affairs,  who  had  faced  "  the  applause  of 
listening  senates,"  he  seemed  strug- 
gling against  a  boyish  bashfulness. 

"  And,  do  you  know,  Millicent,  there 
are  times  when  I  almost  resolve  to  let 
you  see  them?  " 

She  answered  with  asperity.  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  attach  the  least  value  to 
any  verdict  I  might  pass  upon  them ! " 
Her  voice  softened  a  little,  but  its  rep- 
rimand continued.  "  Often  I  have  as- 
sured you  that  my  likes  and  dislikes  in 
literature  are  the  merest  random  tastes. 
They  are  not  founded  on  any  radical 


perceptions."  Here  his  gently  incredu- 
lous smile  gave  her  pause.  "Oh,  Bo- 
land,"  she  went  on,  with  a  sigh  of  exas- 
peration, "  why  won't  you  believe  this? 
When  shall  I  see  the  verses?  " 

"  Whenever  you  please." 

"  Then  let  me  have  them  at  once! " 

"The  manuscript  left  the  type- 
writer's hands  yesterday.  You  diall 
have  a  copy  this  evening — if  you  are 
willing." 

"Willing!"  she  laughed.  All  her 
mood  of  rebuke  had  flown.  "  Pray,  what 
do  you  call  the  volume?" 

" '  Storms  and  Calms.'  There  some- 
how seemed  no  other  name." 

She  touched  her  bowed  forehead  with 
three  finger  tips,  like  one  musing.  "  An 
admirable  title ! "  she  soon  exclaimed. 
"  I  congratulate  you  thus  far." 

"  Thanks." 

"  If  you  send  it  tonight,  all  the  better. 
I'm  going  tomorrow  to  Thrang  for  a 
week."  She  meant  Thrang  Hall,  in 
Surrey,  a  charming  estate,  which  she  al- 
ways called  her  real  home.  "It  is  so 
lovely  there  now.  I  shall  miss  a  few 
great  dinners,  none  of  them  desirable, 
and  an  odious  ball  or  two.  Christine 
and  I  will  take  long  walks  in  the  pine 
woods,  and  I  shall  carry  ^  Storms  and 
Calms '  with  me."  Here  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  which  he  eagerly  caught  in 
both  his  own,  bowing  over  it.  "  By 
about — well,  Friday,  I  may  wire  you, 
asking  for  a  week  end  visit.  Have  you 
anything  that  you  can't  throw  over?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  wonH  throw  over ! 
And — Chadwick  Lowndes?  " 

"  I  shall  not  see  him  at  all  while  I  am 
at  Thrang,"  she  replied,  though  reluc- 
tantly and  not  without  a  tinge  of  re- 
proof. "I  go  for  rest — complete  rest. 
This  has  been  a  racking  season  so  far, 
as  you  know.  I  shall  have  no  visitors 
but  Christine  " — she  hesitated — "  and 
you.  Both  shall  be  with  me  all  the 
time  I  am  there." 

"  All  the  time?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Your  book  and  you.  That  makes  a 
majestic  plural,  does  it  not?  " 

IV. 

At  Thrang  Hall  the  delight  of  Chris- 
tine intoxicated  her  new  guardian.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  child  really  saw  those 
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red  brick  gabled  roofs  peeping  from 
their  green  eneompassment  of  larches 
and  firs.  She  dipped  her  hands  in  the 
silver  waters  of  the  little  river,  and  told 
Lady  Millicent  such  quaintly  pathetic 
things  of  how  it  and  its  occasional  sail- 
ing swans  must  look  that  her  listener 
vibrated,  emotionally,  between  laughter 
and  tears. 

But  there  had  come  to  Thrang  with 
its  mistress  another  powerful  source  of 
pleasure.  She  had  no  sooner  opened 
the  crisp  typewritten  pages  of  *'  Storms 
and  Calms"  than  she  felt  enthusiasm 
send  tingles  through  her  blood.  Some 
of  the  lyrics  appealed  to  her  as  match- 
less; a  few  of  the  narrative  and  dra- 
matic poems  addressed  her  as  marvels 
of  feeling  and  fire. 

"  And  all  this  while,"  she  found  her- 
self musing,  "  he  has  been  at  work  on 
these  noble  things!  They  are  like  poor 
Blantyre's  in  some  respects;  they  show 
his  influence.  But  they  are  even  bet- 
ter! What  shall  I  say  to  him  when  he 
comes  here?"  The  color  flooded  her 
face.  "  What  ought  I  to  say?  He  is 
capable  of  such  bieautiful  and  glorious 
thoughts!  He  has  a  nature  profound 
as  these  momentous  messages  them- 
selves! " 

For  two  days  the  poetry  of  "  Storms 
and  Calms"  kept  incessantly  echoing 
itself  through  her  brain.  Christine  was 
always  near  her  when  she  read,  the 
child's  hand  clasped  in  her  own.  On 
Friday  of  this  week  Lady  Millicent  sent 
her  telegram  of  invitation. 

Come,  as  I  said.  The  book  enchants  me.  It 
Bhonld  bring  yon  great  fame,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

This  was  despatched  from  Thrang  in 
the  morning.  Soon  after  breakfast  she 
went  for  a  walk  with  Christine.  She 
carried  the  treasured  manuscript,  and, 
after  a  long  ramble  through  meadows 
and  copses,  they  came  to  one  of  the 
loveliest  pine  groves  in  all  Surrey — that 
land  of  lovely  pine  groves — ^where  one 
could  see  the  narrow,  circuitous  river, 
twinkling  between  straight  russet  stems 
of  the  trees.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
which  an  English  June  can  at  humor  so 
bewitchingly  make.  Huge  white  clouds 
voyaged  through  p*urplish  air,  and  every 
bird  below  them  seemed  seeking  to  rival 
its  mates  in  merry  claim  for  a  special 
laureateship. 


The  carpeting  pine  needles  were  very 
diT,  end  Lady  Millicent  sank  down  on  a 
stretch  of  them,  with  her  little  compan- 
ion drawn  nestlingly  to  her  side.  Chris- 
tine, after  a  while,  put  forth  one  hand 
and  gently  touched  the  leaves  of  the 
manuscript. 

"Are  you  reading? ^^  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"Is  it  pretty?" 

"Yes — very,"  she  laughed,  and 
touched  the  child's  forehead  with  her 
lips.  "But  not  pretty,  dear,  like  the 
books  I  read  aloud  to  you.  I  should 
have  brought  one  of  them.  It  was  self- 
ish of  me." 

"You  are  never  selfish,"  Christine 
said  with  tender  positiveness.  Her 
fingers  were  busy  with  the  loose  edges  of 
the  leaves.  "  But  this  is  not  a  book,"  she 
went  on;  "it  is  only  paper.  It  has  no 
cover." 

"  Right.  But  some  day  it  will  have  a 
cover,  and  thousand  of  copies  of  it  will 
be  bought  and  sold.  It  is  poetry,  and 
Lord  Roland,  whom  you  now  know  so 
well,  wrote  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  Christine  very  softly  and 
sadly,  "  does  he  write  poetry,  too?  My 
Uncle  Luke  used  to  write  it."  And  then, 
with  dreamy  artlessness,  the  child  told 
how  she  and  her  kinsman  would  take 
those  long  London  walks,  and  how  he 
would  speak  to  her  of  his  two  books — 
the  one  which  had  been  so  scorned  and 
the  one  which  nobody  would  ever  see 
till  after  he  was  dead.  "  I  did  not 
understand  then,"  she  added,  "  but  now 
I  understand  much  better.  Poor  Uncle 
Luke!" 

"  Then  there  was  another  book," 
murmured  Lady  Millicent,  as  if  to  her- 
self. 

"Oh,  yes;  there  were  two.  One  was 
called  *  Voices  and  Visions.'  I  heard 
that  name  so  many,  many  times  that  I 
couldn't  forget  it  if  I  tried.    And  the 

other "    Christine  paused  here  and 

tapped  her  forehead.  "  Oh,  I  remember 
the  name  of  that,  too;  only,  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  can't  bring  it  back." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  me  there  was 
another,"  said  Lady  Millicent.  "  This 
will  give  Lord  Roland  a  clue,  for  in  his 
search  among  your  uncle's  things  he  has 
certainly  overlooked  it."  She  glanced 
again   at   the   open    pap:e    in   her    lap. 
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"  Lord  Roland's  poetry  is  too  old  for 
you,  my  dear.  I  wish  it  were  not.  But 
here  is  a  simple  little  song  enough, 
though  strangely  perfect."  And  she 
'  read  a  six  line  stanza,  slowly,  relish- 
ingly,  careful  of  all  its  melodies. 

A  curious  cry  as  she  ended  broke 
from  Christine. 

"  That  is  Uncle  Luke's!  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  it.  Oh,  so  many  times 
he  would  say  that  and  other  things  over 
and  over  to  himself  while  he  thought  I 
was  asleep  on  the  Ipunge,  or  playing 
with  my  toys  and  not  listening !  And  I 
know  how  it  goes  on,  too.  Is  it  not  like 
this?"  And  Christine,  with  an  eflEort- 
less  fluency,  repeated  the  next  stanza, 
word  for  word. 

Lady  Millicent  stared  at  the  child 
now  with  the  slow  whiteness  of  horror 
gathering  in  her  face.  It  seemed  to  her 
a  small  eternity  before  she  could  trust 
herself  to  speak,  and  then  she  feared 
that  her  voice  would  frighten  Christine 
with  its  hollowness. 

"  I — I  must  have  made  some  mistake, 
dear.  Lord  Roland  and  I  had — only  a 
short  and  hurried  talk  when  I  last  saw 
him  and  when  he  gave  me — this  manu- 
script. It's  getting  towards  luncheon 
time,  by  the  way,  and  it's  also  getting 
a  little  chilly.  We  must  reallv  go  back 
to  the  hall." 

As  the  first  shock  of  her  consterna- 
tion subsided,  she  began  to  think  chiefly 
of  the  child.  It  would  be  so  cruel  to 
inflict  suffering  upon  her,  and  it  might 
prove  dangerous  as  well.  She  was 
fragile  both  in  body  and  brain.  Would 
it  be  best  to  question  her  further? 

But  Christine  almost  solicited  such 
a  course.  Without  fully  understanding 
them,  she  unerringly  repeated  many 
passages  in  the  collection.  Of  others 
she  would  know  nothing.  During  an  in- 
terval of  perfectly  accurate  recollection 
she  stopped  short  at  the  word  "  calm." 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  remember 
the  name  of  the  book  now!  It  was 
^  Storms  and  Calms.'  He  often  said  it 
wa€  that.  *  It  is  called,  though  not  yet 
finished,' he  would  tell  me, ^"Storms  and 
Calms."  Nobody  shall  ever  read  it  until 
after  I  am  dead.  I  will  not  stoop  to 
them  again  while  I  live.'  Are  you  cold. 
Lady  Millicent?  It  seems  to  me  so 
warm  and  pleasant  here  on  this  great 


couch,  among  these  pillows  where  you 
let  me  loimge  like  such  a  Isizy  little 
girl." 

^^Yes,  I — somehow — am  cold,"  came 
the  difl&cult  answer. 

^^  Ah,"  replied  Christine  wisely,  '*  I 
thought  I  heard  you  shiver.  Let  me  take 
your  hand.     Oh,  it's  like  ice!  " 


V. 


Lord  Roland  came  on  Saturday  to 
Thrang  Hall  by  one  of  the  evening 
trains.  His  hostess  received  him  in  a 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor — a  room 
full  of  books  and  pictures  and  memen- 
toes of  travel  which  she  specially  prized. 
She  stood  near  a  little  table  where  lay 
the  manuscript  he  had  confided  to  her. 
As  he  came  forward  with  extended  hand, 
she  raised  the  manuscript  and  quietly 
forced  him  to  take  it. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  the  book." 

He  started  and  lost  color.  Something 
in  her  face  pierced  him  with  guilty  af- 
fright. 

"MiUicent!" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  while  she 
next  spoke.  "  You  did  not  write 
'Storms  and  Calms.'  Luke  Blantyre 
wrote  it.  You  stole  it  from  him  after 
his  death.  Little  Christine  knows  many 
of  its  pages  by  heart.  She  also  told  me 
the  name  of  her  uncle's  book.  I  need 
not  remind  you  how  much  more  damn- 
ing her  blindness  makes  this  evidence." 

He  was  ashen  and  gasping  as  she 
ended.  His  first  stammerings  were  the 
merest  vagueness.  Then,  at  length,  she 
made  out :  "  Oh,  Millicent,  it  was  be- 
cause I  loved  you  so !  I — I  think  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life  actually  lied  before 
now." 

Her  answer  was  an  open  sneer. 
"  Your  country,  which  you  address  with 
so  much  moral  eloquence  in  Parliament, 
should  hear  this  naive  confession." 

"  Oh,  lash  me,  if  you  will— I  deserve 
it ! "  He  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  Irony,  despair,  self  desolation, 
were  in  the  sound.  "But you  had  racked 
and  ravaged  my  spirit  for  so  long!  I 
saw  this  way — hideous,  villainous,  of 
course.  I  took  it.  There  was  always 
that  rivalry,  too — that  odious,  persistent 
rivalry!  But  I  will  not  excuse  myself. 
What  a  farce  to  do  that!" 
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He  hurled  himself  into  an  armchair, 
and  she  watched  his  half  buried  head 
and  his  quivering  body.  This  disarray, 
this  hysteria,  in  a  man  whose  nerve  she 
had  seen  tried  many  a  time  and  never 
known  it  to  flinch!  This  weakness  in 
one  80  strong — one  whom  she  had 
looked  upon  while  he  stood  placid  as 
bronze  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
foes  hissing  him  on  one  side  and  friends 
cheering  him  on  the  other !  No  wonder 
a  pang  of  pity  smote  her.  But  she  still 
remained  obdurate. 

^^  You  say  it  was  for  my  sake,  Roland. 
Well,  that  does  not  make  it  any  less  the 
unpardonable  sin/^  Here  her  voice 
trembled,  but  she  forced  it  into  firm- 
ness. "  We  women  are  strange  crea- 
tures. I  must  forgive  you  because  you 
were  willing — a  man  like  you ! — ^to  com- 
mit this  sin  for  my  sake.'^ 

She  stood  near  him,  waiting  for  an 
answer.   None  came. 

"  I  have  given  you  back  the  book- 
few  book,^'  she  went  on.  "I  will  never 
speak  of  this  affair  to  any  living  mortal. 
Poor  little  blind  Christine  will  not 
know.  There,  now;  go,  and  hereafter 
we  will  see  each  other  in  the  great 
world,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time.  We 
may  even  speak  together,  if  you  wish. 
But  remember,  I — ^I  shall  always,  al- 
ways hold  what  you  have  done  as — the 
unpardonable  sin/' 

Her  voice  choked;  her  eyes  were 
streaming  with  irrepressible  tears.  In 
bidding  this  man  good  by  she  had  not 
only  realized  the  depth  of  his  fault,  but 
looked  down  into  that  depth,  as  it  were, 
and  seen  there  the  profundity — curious, 
perverse,  unexplainable — of  the  love  she 
had  long  borne  for  him. 

While  she  drew  backward.  Lord  Ro- 
land slowly  rose  from  his  chair.  In  an 
instant  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  traces 
of  those  unwonted  tremors.  He  was 
still  terribly  pale,  but  the  old  composure 
reinvested  him. 

'•  You  love  mel*' 

"  How  can  you  say  it?  ^'  she  bridled, 
seeking  to  stay  her  tears. 

*'  You  love  me !  "  he  repeated.  "  You 
forgive  me  as  well.  Will  you  be  my 
wife?^' 

She  knotted  both  hands.  "  How  dare 
you  ask  it  nowf 

*'  I  have  dared,"  he  said,  '^  as  you  see." 


Then  he  took  up  Luke  Blantyre's  poems 
from  the  table  on  which  he  had  let  them 
fall.  Next,  he  moved  a  step  or  two  to- 
wards the  closed  door  by  which  he  had 
entered. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  to  do 
with  these?"  he  pursued,  lifting  the 
manuscript  slightly  as  he  spoke. 

"Do?" 

"I  shall  publish  them  with  my  own 
name  attached." 

"  Ah !  "  she  cried  indignantly. 

"You  have  promised  that  you  will 
not  expose  me.  However,  break  your 
promise  if  you  please." 

She  shrank  still  further  backward. 
"  Oh,  I  will  keep  my  promise,"  she  flung 
at  him  with  somber  scorn.  "  I  shall  not 
expose  you ! " 

"Thanks.  But  after  six  months  I 
shall  expose  myself.  I  shall  tell  the 
whole  world,  after  that  time,  how  I  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin." 

She  knew  him.  She  saw  that  beyond 
all  question  he  would  keep  his  word. 
A  terror  seized  her. 

"  Roland !  You  will  ruin  yourself  ir- 
retrievably 1 " 

"I  mean  to  do  so.  I  deserve  to  be 
ruined.  This  is  my  penance.  No  one 
shall  ever  gain  the  faintest  hint  of  why 
and  wherefore.  I  will  simply  bruit  it 
all  abroad  as  a  remorse — a  remorse  cried 
from  the  house  tops.  Good  by !  " 

His  hand  was  on  the  door  knob.  She 
sprang  towards  him. 

"Roland!" 

His  hand  relaxed.  They  stood  and 
stared  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  It  was  infamous,"  she  gasped. 

"  It  was  Satanic,"  he  acceded.  "  But 
men  have  done  worse  for  women — for 
women  whom  they  love  as  I  love  you! 
Good  by." 

"Roland!"  She  caught  his  sleeve. 
"I  canH  see  you  throw  yourself  away 
like  that!  And  on  my  account!  It 
makes  me  feel  like — a  murderess !  And, 
Roland " 

"Well?" 

"  Is  it — is  it,  after  all,  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  when  it — hasn't  yet — ^been,  as 
you  say,  bruited  abroad?  " 

He  answered  her  with  arms  about  her 
neck.  "Nothing  is  unpardonable  for 
me,  God  help  me,  which  you,  Millicent, 
can  forgive  like  this!  " 
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Government  by  the  Golden   Rule. 

BY  SAMUEL  M.  JONES, 

MAYOR  OP  TOI«S£»0.  OHIO. 

THE  "GOLDEN  RULE  MAYOR,"  WHO  IS  A  UNIQUE  AND  INTER- 
ESTING FIGURE  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  LIFE,  GIVES  A  FRANK 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  HE  IS  WORKING  FOR 
THE  BETTERMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  we  leam 
the  lessons  of  life  only  through  ex- 
perience. We  get  the  theories  from  our 
parents^  our  teachers,  the  books,  the 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  universi- 
ties; but  the  real  education  that  makes 
us  free  souls  can  come  only  from  the 
school  of  experience. 

From  five  years  of  study  in  that 
school  as  mayor  of  Toledo  I  have  gained 
many  valuable  lessons.  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  "  hurry  up,"  "  'cross 
lots  "  way  to  reform,  and  no  quick  act- 
ing specific  that  will  give  us  good  gov- 
ernment— to  use  a  term  that  is  often 
employed  without  a  full  appreciation  of 
its  meaning.  I  have  learned  that  there 
is  no  mere  trick  of  politics  and  no  im- 
proved method  of  bookkeeping  that  will 
produce  the  results  that  all  thinking 
people  desire.  To  boil  the  whole  prop- 
osition down  for  those  who  will  not  take 
time  to  read  my  whole  story  to  the  end, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  unalterably  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  the  way  to  get 
good  government  is  by  the  slow  process 
of  building  up  a  nation  of  good  people. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  the  story  of 
my  entrance  into  ^'  politics  "  or  public 
life.  I  was  born  in  Wales  fifty  five 
years  ago,  came  to  this  country  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  lived  in  northern  New 
York  until  I  was  nineteen.  Then  I 
went  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  remained  for  twenty  years.  In 
1886  I  came  to  Ohio,  and  lived  at  -Lima 
six  years;  nine  years  ago  I  came  to  To- 
ledo, and  five  years  ago  was  elected 
mayor  as  a  Republican.  Having  been 
reared  a  Republican,  I  grew  up  in  that 
political  faith,  never  dreaming  that  my 
duty  as  a  citizen  required  anything  fur- 
ther than  that  I  should  regularly  vote 


the  Republican  ticket,  and  then,  with 
the  singular  inconsistency  of  Pharisee- 
ism,  thank  God  that  1  was  not  in  "  dirty 
politics." 

Something  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago 
I  began  to  think;  the  more  I  thought, 
the  better  I  liked  it.  To  any  reader 
who  does  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
thinking,  let  me  say  that  he  will  find  it 
a  most  satisfying  diversion  if  he  will 
try  it. 

First,  I  began  to  think  that  I,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  republic,  ought  to  take 
a  part  in  its  affairs  as  a  free,  unowned 
man  rather  than  as  the  slave  of  any 
party,  sect,  or  system.  Gradually  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  me  that  the  phil- 
osophy of  our  social  and  political  rela- 
tion is  yet  very  incomplete.  In  theory, 
we  believe  in  equality,  in  democracy; 
but  in  a  thousand  ways  we  practise  the 
dreariest  kind  of  aristocracy. 

One  of  the  results  of  my  thinking  was 
that  simply  to  keep  at  peace  with  myself 
I  ought  to  make  an  application,  in  some 
small  degree,  of  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule  to  the  conduct  of  my  small 
business,  then  employing  about  twenty 
men.  I  announced  ray  belief  in  the 
shorter  work  day  and  fair  wages  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  a  society  of 
equals,  and,  as  best  I  could,  began  to 
practise  the  principles  in  which  I  pro- 
fessed to  believe.  It  was  this  that  led 
to  my  first  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  my  present  oflRce. 

I  have  never  done  anything  in  the  way 
of  party  service  in  Toledo,  either  be- 
fore or  since  my  public  life  began. 
Elected  the  first  time  as  a  nominal  party 
man,  I  sought  to  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  mayor's  office  the  same  principle? 
that  had  governed  me  in  the  conduct 
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of  my  private  affairs^  with  the  result 
that  I  was  repudiated  by  the  Repub- 
licans at  the  close  of  my  first  term. 
I  then  announced  my  separation  from 
parties^  became  an  independent  candi- 
date, and  was  elected,  receiving  nearly 
seventeen  thousand  out  of  twenty  four 
thousand  votes. 

POLITICS  WITHOUT  PARTISANSHIP. 

Since  that  time  I  have  taken  an- 
other step  forward.  I  have  declared 
myself  once  and  for  all  non  partisan, 
and  have  tried,  as  best  I  know  how,  to  be 
true  to  the  requirements  of  my  some- 
what unique  attitude  towards  the  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day.  I  hold  my- 
self free,  as  a  matter  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
right,  to  vote  and  act  according  to  the 
highest  impulse  of  my  own  soul  rather 
than  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  party 
convention. 

In  the  last  election  I  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  third  term  by  free  petition, 
without  any  such  thing  as  conven- 
tion, caucuses,  delegates,  or  primaries. 
Under  this  system  any  citizen,  or  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who  feel  that  a  certain 
person  should  be  a  candidate  for  any 
oflfiee,  can  circulate  a  petition.  When 
the  required  number  of  signatures  is  ob- 
tained, the  filing  of  such  petition  with 
the  board  of  elections  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  nominate  a  candidate.  This 
gives  the  people  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  initiative;  they  do  not  have  to  wait 
the  motion  of  some  '^  committee  "  that 
rises  up  out  of  the  groimd  and  assumes 
authority  to  furnish  them  candidates 
ready  made.  Such  a  method  of  nomi- 
nation is  a  distinct  step  towards  true 
democracy.  In  the  present  instance, 
there  were  more  than  six  thousand 
names  signed  to  the  petitions  asking  me 
to  become  a  candidate.  These  six 
thousand  citizens  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate,  and  thus  were  made  to  feel 
that  they  have  some  small  share  in  the 
process  by  which  public  servants  are 
selected. 

The  slogan  of  the  campaign  in  the 
twenty  or  twenty  five  meetings  that  I 
held  was : 

It  is  a  goldan  role  to  vote  for 

"principle  ever, 

X  arty  never. 
Own  yoorself ,  be  free. 


The  result  was,  to  my  mind,  a  far 
greater  victory  for  the  non  partisan 
cause  than  the  phenomenal  election  of 
three  years  ago.  I  repudiate  with  scorn 
the  charge,  so  often  repeated,  that  my 
success  was  the  result  of  "personal 
popularity."  This  is  only  a  half  truth. 
If  I  have  personal  popularity,  it  is  be- 
cause I  stand  for  a  principle  in  which 
the  people  believe,  a  principle  that  is  . 
founded  upon  the  eternal  rock  of  verity. 
That  principle  may  be  stated  in  the  one 
word  "unity,"  and  every  attempt  at 
partyism,  sectism,  or  any  sort  of  di- 
vision is  an  assault  upon  this  funda- 
mental principle  that  unites  all  hu- 
manity. 

There  is  hardly  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  lines  of  separation  known 
as  partyism  and  sectism  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. A  few  years  hence  people 
will  devoutly  thank  God  that  both  of 
these  enemies  of  human  liberty  have 
been  shorn  of  their  power,  and  are  no 
longer  more  than  an  unpleasant  mem- 
ory. I  know  no  way  in  which  individ- 
ual citizens  can  do  so  much  to  aid  the 
cause  of  good  government  as  they  can  by 
announcing  their  own  emancipation 
from  the  galling  chains  of  hatred  known 
as  partyism,  and  their  readiness  to 
stand  in  every  and  any  election  as  free, 
untrammeled  souls,  ready  to  vote  and 
act  according  to  the  highest  impulse  of 
the  conscience  for  the  good  of  all,  with- 
out any  respect  to  party  domination, 
dictation,  or  interest. 

That  there  is  still  a  large  measure  of 
the  poison  of  kingcraft  in  the  American 
body  politic  is  evidenced  by  our  fond- 
ness for  the  spectacular  in  government, 
and  our  indiflEerence  to  the  degradation 
that  accompanies  it.  Just  before  the 
Spanish  war,  few  could  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  we  are  yet  as  devoted  to 
the  pomp  and  display  of  militarism  as 
the  events  of  the  past  four  years  have 
shown  us  to  be.  We  have  not  yet  out- 
grown the  love  of  glory  and  the  empty 
distinction  of  titles. 

We  should  drop  the  prefix  "Honor- 
able "  with  which  we  now  distinguish 
nearly  every  office  holder  in  the  land. 
I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  I  knew  that 
the  word,  as  a  title,  would  never  again 
be  used  in  connection  with  my  name, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  shall  never 
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use  it  with  the  name  of  any  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  Military  and  naval  titles  will 
also  disappear  with  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy, for  nothing  can  be  truer  than 
the  statement  made  by  Walt  Whitman, 
thirty  years  ago,  that  "if  the  aristo- 
cratic idea  that  surrounds  our  army  and 
navy  is  right,  then  all  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica is  wrong." 

THE  BUILDING  OP  A  NEW  NATION. 

The  life  of  our  American  cities  is  do- 
ing much  to  develop  the  truly  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  is  an  era  of  great  individual  for- 
tunes, the  mass  of  the  people  are  true 
to  the  underlying  idea  of  equality  and 
democracy.  Our  common  schools  are 
the  bed  rock  upon  which  this  idea  is 
based,  and  we  shall  be  worthy  the  name 
of  a  nation  only  as  we  develop  condi- 
tions that  will  guarantee  the  same 
equality  of  opportunity  in  later  life  that 
is  now  provided  in  the  common  schools. 
To  do  this  the  artistic  idea  of  harmony 
must  be  appealed  to.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  know  of  in  the  municipal  life  of 
Toledo  that  I  consider  of  more  value 
than  the  work  in  this  direction  that  we 
are  doing  for  the  children. 

Not  only  in  Toledo,  but  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  the  spirit 
of  fellowship  is  finding  expression  in  a 
public  way  through  the  medium  of 
music.  It  is  taught  as  a  regular  study 
in  our  public  schools,  and  the  children 
show  a  remarkable  degree  of  profi- 
ciency. The  singing  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Toledo  High  School,  at  their  com- 
mencement exercises,  would  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  singing  of  an 
equal  number  of  professionals  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Perhaps  their  singing 
might  lack  the  overstrained,  artistic 
finish  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
listener  to  understand  a  word  that  the 
singers  say,  but  there  was  every  evi- 
dence that  the  students  appreciated  the 
fundamental  thought  that  harmony  is 
the  soul  of  music,  and  they  produced 
harmony  to  a  high  degree,  for  there  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  discord  or 
false  note. 

We  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate 
the  important  function  that  music  is  to 
perform  in  bringing  us  to  civilization. 
While  people  are  singing  they  cannot 


fight;  they  must  live  in  at  least  a  degree 
of  harmony,  or  they  cannot  produce 
harmony.  As  we  go  on  with  our  work, 
and  as  all  the  people  leam  to  sing,  we 
shall  forget — thank  God! — all  that  we 
have  learned,  at  such  cost  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  about  fighting. 
The  children  of  the  public  schools  are 
yet  to  sing  the  nation  into  harmonious 
relations  with  itself. 

Toledo  is  doing  something  in  the  way 
of  providing  playgrounds  for  its  chil- 
dren. There  are  two  public  ones  under 
the  care  of  the  park  department;  be- 
sides, the  parks  are  a  veritable  play- 
ground, not  only  for  the  children,  but 
for  all  the  people.  The  growth  of  this 
playground  movement  during  the  last 
few  years  is  another  important  factor 
in  civilizing  and  harmonizing  the  lives 
of  the  young,  who  are  so  soon  to  take 
important  places  in  the  management  of 
municipal  affairs.  Nothing  that  I  know 
of  in  the  municipal  life  of  our  cities  to- 
day is  filled  with  more  of  promise  than 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  inaugu- 
rating playgrounds  for  the  children. 

It  is  only  three  years  since  Toledo  had 
the  first  music  in  the  parks.  Regular 
concerts  are  now  given  each  summer; 
and  the  fact  that  these  are  attended  by 
thousands  of  people,  who  patiently 
stand,  for  the  most  part,  and  listen  to 
the  music,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  human  soul  longs  for  harmony.  Let 
none  of  our  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish '*  municipal  legislators  oppose 
liberal  expenditures  for  any  of  these 
humanizing  agencies.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  in  which  money  can  be  so 
well  expended  as  in  cultivating  the  love 
of  harmony,  'the  divine  impulse,  the 
longing  for  peace,  which  is  latent  in 
every  soul. 

The  *' municipal  sleigh  ride^^  is  a 
winter  pastime  that  we  have  provided 
for  the  school  children  of  Toledo.  I  be- 
lieve that  healthy  amusement  of  this 
sort  is  a  far  better  way  of  building  up 
good  citizenship  than  the  peripatetic  ef- 
forts of  over  enthusiastic  reformers  who 
every  now  and  then  call  for  an  "  organi- 
zation '^  to  "  clean  up  the  town.'^  I  am 
certain  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  geta  a 
conception  of  what  government  is  by 
recalling  that  it  is  an  institution  which 
provides  a  free  sleigh  ride  will  be  on  the 
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road  to  a  higher  thought  of  patriotism 
ttian  the  child  whose  only  knowledge  of 
government  comes  from  the  sight  of  a 
policeman. 

By  the  way,  Toledo  policemen  have 
not  carried  clubs  for  more  than  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  number  of 
arrests  has  steadily  declined;  in  fact,  the 
total  number  of  arrests  per  annum  now 
is  about  five  hundred  less  than  ten  years 


ago,  when  the  city  was  half  its  present 
size.  During  the  last  decade,  Toledo 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  growth  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  It  increased  nearly  sixty 
two  per  cent;  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  while  our  growth  in  bigness 
has  been  phenomenal,  our  growth  in 
goodness  is  equally  promising. 


The  Right  to  Reject. 

THE    STORY    OF    ROGER    GRANT'S    STRUGGI^E    FOR    LIFE    AND    LOVE. 

BV  CHARLES  MICHAEL   WILLIAMS. 


EVENING  came  with  freezing  cold 
in  Pineville,  and  fine  snow  drove 
before  a  keen  northeaster  that  was 
blowing  up  into  a  gale.  The  wind  rat- 
tled the  window  sashes  and  whistled 
down  the  chimney  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  the  snow  drifted  in  chill  cats- 
paws  under  the  door.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  hotel  porters  in  the  waiting 
room,  and  the  stage  from  the  big  hotel, 
the  Hilltop  Inn,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
platform  outside.  Usually  a  crowd  wel- 
comed the  arrival  of  the  South  bound 
train,  for  it  was  one  of  the  few  events 
that  diversified  the  exile  life  of  the  in- 
valids in  this  Southern  health  resort; 
but  tonight  the  porters  had  the  place  to 
themselves,  for  the  train  was  billed  an 
hour  late. 

As  it  happened,  the  announcement 
was  a  mistake.  The  train  made  up 
much  of  its  lost  time,  and  its  distant 
whistle  was  heard  half  an  hour  before  it 
was  expected. 

Buttoning  their  coats  about  their 
necks  and  picking  up  their  lanterns,  the 
porters  went  out  upon  the  platform. 
The  night  was  wild  and  dreary.  The 
dry,  sharp  snow  seemed  like  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  keen  wind.  The  dim  lights 
about  the  station,  the  swinging  lanterns 
of  the  porters,  flickered  redly  in  the  pal- 
lid, snow  lit  gloom.  Around  the  far 
curve  the  headlight  of  the  thundering 
express  came  into  sight. 

Its  bell  began  to  ring.  It  struck  a 
sudden  note  of  cheerfulness  in  the  dis- 


mal night;  loudly  defiant  of  the  bluster- 
ing wind,  it  seemed  to  speak  of  hardy 
spirits  pushing  on,  doing  their  work  in 
the  storm,  let  it  blow  its  worst. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  interpreta- 
tion which  a  young  man  sitting  in  one 
of  the  cars  was  striving,  in  the  midst  of 
more  discouraging  thoughts,  to  put 
upon  the  sound  of  the  bell.  He  was 
pale  and  thin  and  tired  looking,  and 
there  was  an  odor  of  creosote  about  him. 
His  constant  cough  was  disquieting, 
and  his  fellow  passengers  had  taken 
seats  away  from  him.  The  cough 
seemed  to  grow  worse  with  every  hour. 

He  did  not  think  so,  however;  and 
Grant  was  not  a  man  given  to  deceiving 
himself  with  specious  confidence.  When 
his  health  had  failed  early  in  the  winter, 
completely  and  suddenly,  he  had  vigor- 
ously faced  the  worst  of  his  situation. 
His  physician  said  positively  that  he 
must  leave  Boston  and  go  at  once  to  a 
drier,  warmer  climate.  He  needed 
careful,  intimate,  personal  attention ; 
good  nursing;  he  must  give  up  looking 
after  himself,  and  get  a  household  com- 
panion— for  at  any  moment  he  might  be 
stricken  down  and  face  the  most  serious 
of  crises.  These  conditions  complied 
with,  and  living  hopefully  and  com- 
fortably, said  the  physician,  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  had  a 
long  and  fairly  healthful  life  ahead  of 
him. 

Grant  listened  grimly.  He  was  far 
from  rich — therefore,  strike  out  a  hired 
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nurse  from  the  possibilities.  He  had 
no  family — therefore  nobody  to  nurse 
him  voluntarily.  And  so,  of  course, 
he  must  go  alone,  live  alone — if  he  was 
to  live — and  do  his  best  for  himself  by 
himself.  He  would,  he  thought,  win  the 
fight;  and  if  the  victory  were  fairly 
complete,  he  should  return. 

So  he  had  expressed  himself  to  Maiv 
garet  Carrington,  whom  he  was  engaged 
to  marry;  and  with  a  little  break  in 
his  voice,  which  he  purposely  coughed 
to  cover,  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
touching  her  engagement  ring,  and 
said : 

"  And  of  course,  Madge,  you  are  not 
to  consider  yourself  tied  to  a  possibly 
hopeless  invalid  any  longer.  I — I  don't 
think  it  would  even  be  right  to  ask  you 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  result  of  this 
Southern  trip  will  be.'^ 

For  answer  the  girl  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  begged  him,  through  her 
tears,  to  take  her  with  him.  He  sadly 
but  firmly  shook  his  head.  He  could 
not,  must  not,  ask  a  woman  like  Mar- 
garet Carrington  to  yoke  her  glowing, 
sunny,  splendid  life  to  his  until  the 
shadow  now  upon  it  should  be  lifted,  if 
it  were  destined  ever  to  be  lifted. 

Two  days  later  he  set  out  for  Pine- 
ville.  He  had  been  very  ill  on  the  boat, 
and  when  he  landed  at  Norfolk  he  had 
had  to  pass  two  days  in  a  hotel  bed 
there;  but  then  he  had  pushed  on.  His 
growing  weakness  alarmed  him,  but  he 
nerved  himself  to  face  it;  and  more 
and  more  the  thought  of  the  place  he 
was  bound  for  assumed  the  aspect  of  an 
ark  of  hope. 

He  had  passed  the  day  on  the  train 
reading  and  rereading  the  circulars  and 
booklets  relating  to  Pineville,  which  the 
railway  agent  in  Boston  had  given  him. 
He  resolved  to  go  that  night  to  the 
Hilltop  Inn,  and  on  the  morrow  to  find 
a  boarding  house. 

The  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  pecul- 
iarly attractive  to  Grant  in  his  present 
mood,  adding  fuel  to  his  deep,  blind 
hope  in  Pineville.  "  A  good  table ; 
sunny,  well  furnished  rooms,^^  ran  the 
advertisements;  and  all  contained  this 
clause:  "The  right  to  reject  confirmed 
cases  of  tuberculosis  is  reserved."  Grant 
vaguely  wondered  where  persons  so  af- 


flicted went.  He  felt  a.  sudden  sym- 
pathetic pity  stir  in  him  for  such  po*r 
souls — ^it  might  be  that  he  was  doomed 
to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  their  sad  com- 
pany. But  he  sternly  banished  the 
thought — a  thought  of  defeat  before  the 
battle  was  fairly  joined. 

He  was  surprised,  annoyed,  and  irri- 
tably disappointed  as  the  train  sped 
farther  and  farther  southward  and  the 
wintry  weather  increased  in  arctic  as- 
pect instead  of  diminishing.  He  knew, 
however,  that  such  weather  was  excep- 
tional, phenomenal — for  was  not  the 
average  winter  temperature  of  this  re- 
gion forty  four  degrees,  and  the  climate 
"  like  that  of  southern  Italy  "?  This  he 
knew;  but  he  did  not  know  that  this 
night  was  the  wintriest,  the  coldest, 
that  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
He  merely  felt  that  his  first  day  in  the 
South  was  unfortunate.  On  the  mor- 
row, no  doubt,  he  would  be  basking  in 
warm  sunshine. 

"Pineville!  Pineville!''  called  the 
conductor. 

Grant  got  into  his  idster  at  once.  He 
was  surprised,  as  he  stood  up,  to  feel 
how  weak  he  was,  how  evidently  the 
long  journey  had  told  on  him.  Well,  it 
was  over,  thank  goodness,  and  after 
supper  he  would  turn  in  and  rest. 

He  was  the  only  passenger  to  alight. 
The  porters  swarmed  around  him,  bawl- 
ing out  the  names  of  their  hotels. 
Grant  surrendered  his  valise  to  the  Hill- 
top Inn  man,  who  led  the  way  to  the 
stage.  The  other  porters  hurriedly  dis- 
persed. A  few  persons  came  straggling 
from  near  by  boarding  houses,  surprised 
by  the  unexpectedly  early  arrival  of  the 
train.  Lanterns  swung  mystic,  ruddy 
signals  through  the  storm;  the  train 
panted  on;  the  station  agent  ran  for 
shelter  with  his  express  packages.  Those 
who  had  come  to  meet  the  train  sur- 
rounded him. 

"Did  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a 
little  girl  get  off?  "  asked  a  man. 

"Was  a  tall  young  man  on  the 
train  ?  "  a  girl  asked  hesitatingly. 

"Don't  believe  a  single  soul  came," 
replied  the  agent;  and  the  little  crowd 
dispersed. 

Grant  pulled  the  carriage  robe  over 
his  knees,  and  the  horses  started  at  a 
brisk  trot.     As  they  turned  from  th« 
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main  streets,  the  lights  of  the  inn  were 
seea  ahead  and  above.  Its  lighted 
windows  were  as  a  coronet  of  gold  and 
black  that  crowned  the  hill.  The  mod- 
ern magic  of  electricity  lent  the  ram- 
bling wooden  building  an  air  of  mag- 
niticence,  even  as  the  night  threw  a 
kindly  veil  over  its  hideous  green  and 
yellow  tints  and  hid  the  garish  ugliness 
of  its  architecture. 

**  Here  we  are!^'  said  the  driver, 
drawing  up  before  the  entrance. 

Grant,  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the 
drive,  alighted  painfully  and  entered 
the  hotel.  The  lobby  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  colored  lamps,  and  was 
very  warm.  Green  palms  stood  here 
and  there.  In  the  great  diningroom  to 
the  left  the  guests  were  at  dinner, 
while  a  string  orchestra  played  them 
plangent  music. 

As  Grant,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  went 
up  to  the  office  desk,  the  change  to  this 
almost  oppressive  warmth  set  him 
coughing.  The  fit  held  him  for  a  min- 
ute, and  shook  and  racked  him.  Passing 
guests  looked  at  him.  The  well  dressed, 
experienced  clerk  eyed  him  attentively. 
Grant  leaned  against  the  desk  for  a  mo- 
ment, recovering  his  breath.  He  was 
keenly,  almost  morbidly  irritated  by  the 
attention  drawn  upon  him. 

^^  I  want  a  room  at  once,"  he  said 
briefly  to  the  clerk. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  po- 
litely, "  but  every  room  is  filled  just 
now.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season, 
you  know." 

Grant  flushed  angrily. 

^^  Do  you  mean  you  don't  want  me?  " 
he  asked  stiffly,  with  an  invalid's  quick 
yielding  to  temper. 

''  I  mean  what  I  say,  sir ;  our  rooms 
are  all  occupied,"  said  the  clerk  quietly. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  other  ho- 
tels in  the  town,"  said  Grant,  picking 
up  his  valise.  Just  then  the  orchestra 
broke  into  a  gay  dance  measure. 

"  You  can  telephone  from  here  for  a 
carriage,  if  you  wish,"  said  the  clerk. 

^'  I  don^t  need  one,  thanks ! "  Grant 
irritably  exclaimed,  and  left  the  place. 

Outside,  the  wind  howled  shrill  ac- 
companiment to  the  storm's  wild  lyric, 
and  as  Grant  felt  its  keen  edge  he  was 
tempted  to  return  and  send  for  a  car- 
riage as  the  clerk  had  suggested.    But 


he  felt  unreasonably  annoyed,  angered, 
by  his  repulse  from  the  inn,  and  his 
emotion  seemed  to  strengthen  him. 
Probably,  he  admitted  now — and  in- 
wardly he  was  anxious  to  believe — the 
clerk  spoke  truth.  Well,  Grant  was  not 
too  ill  to  walk  a  few  hundred  yards.  He 
lowered  his  head  against  the  wind  and 
scudding  snow,  and  pushed  on  down  the 
winding  road. 

The  village  lights  showed  obscurely 
in  blurs  of  misty  red  below.  The  snow 
covered  ground  loomed  pallidly.  The 
tall  pines  that  stood  in  scattered  groups 
complained  audibly  as  the  wind  tore  at 
their  plumed,  swaying  tops.  It  was 
farther  to  the  village  than  Grant  had 
supposed,  and  before  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  he  stopped  several 
times  to  rest.  But  he  felt  a  singular, 
urging  combativeness  of  spirit,  leading, 
pushing  him  on  against  the  storm. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  turned 
into  the  main  street,  where  he  asked 
a  negro  the  way  to  a  good  hotel. 

"  De  Ozonia  is  right  ovah  dere,  suh," 
said  the  man,  pointing,  and  begged  a 
dime.  Grant  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
with  a  gloved  hand  and  gave  a  coin.  He 
noted  how  his  hand  trembled. 

"  I'm  a  bit  feverish,"  he  thought.  "  I 
must  look  out  for  catching  cold !  " 

In  the  Ozonia's  office  there  were  no 
palms  or  colored  lights,  and  the  smell  of 
the  near  by  kitchen  was  strong.  Grant 
entered,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 
his  fateful  cough.  The  clerk  eyed  him, 
listened  to  the  racking  cough,  and 
formed  a  mental  judgment  with  the  fa- 
cility of  practice. 

"  I  want  supper  and  a  room,"  said 
Grant. 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  our  rooms  are 
all  full,  and  supper  is  over,"  said  the 
clerk.  "The  Pineville  House  might 
accommodate  you,  though." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Grant,  sud- 
denly sinking  into  a  chair.  "  I  think 
I'll  rest  before  I  go." 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  course,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  The  Pineville  House  is  just  a  block 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street." 

Grant  pulled  himself  together  and 
left  the  place.  He  pushed  on  down  the 
street,  fighting  the  gale  with  bent  head. 
When  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Pine- 
ville House  he  staggered  as  he  walked 
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towards  the  desk,  and  again  the  change 
of  air  set  him  coughing.  His  cheeks 
were  flushed,  his  eyes  glittering. 

"I  want  a  room,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
He  had  now  forgotten  supper;  yet  he 
had  not  eaten  since  early  morning. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  clerk 
suavely;  "  but  we  are  full — ^not  an  emp- 
ty bed  in  the  house.  The  Ozonia, 
though " 

"  They  sent  me  here,''  said  Grant. 

"  Oh,  ah,"  responded  the  clerk 
vaguely.  "  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  we  are 
all  full." 

"  Is  there  any  other  place  near  by  ?  " 

"  There's  the  Piney  Grove  Inn,  over 
the  bowling  alley,  just  around  the  cor- 
ner; I  know  they  had  rooms  yesterday. 
1  am  sorry  we  couldn't  accommodate 
you,"  the  clerk  went  on  as  Grant  picked 
up  his  valise;  "  but  we  are  all  full " 

Grant  wheeled  sharply  and  stared  at 
the  impassive  clerk  as  he  droned  his 
formula. 

"I  understand,"  he  broke  in  with  a 
tragic  smile  on  his  white,  strained  face; 
"  you  are  using  your  right  to  reject." 

The  clerk  stared  after  him  as  he 
blundered  out  of  the  office. 

"  Drunk !  "  he  said  with  a  grin.  "  I 
thought  as  much  when  he  butted  in 
here.  It  beats  all  how  those  lungers 
cling  to  whisky  as  a  medicine.  And 
what  a  bark  he  had !  The  boss  wouldn't 
want  him  here." 

As  Grant  faced  the  night  again  and 
moved  do^vn  the  desolate  street,  his  legs 
shook  till  only  his  fighting  will  sus- 
tained him.  But  he  no  longer  felt  cold, 
although  his  hands  and  feet  were  lifeless 
and  his  fingers  benumbed  so  that  he 
could  not  rebutton  his  coat  collar  about 
his  throat. 

He  espied  the  lighted  windows  of  the 
bowling  alley,  and  struggled  towards 
them,  as  a  storm  beaten  bird  fights  to- 
wards a  beacon  lamp.  And  now  every 
step  was  a  labor;  the  wind  fought  him, 
the  snow  blinded  him;  but  Grant  fought 
back.  Gradually  the  fever  waxed 
stronger.  A  benumbing  lassitude  crept 
slowly  over  him.  He  walked  with 
slackening,  erratic  pace. 

His  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  confused 
and  mazy  thoughts,  through  which  rode 
— like  a  cloaked  horseman  through  the 
storm — a  vague  foreboding;  and  in  his 


semi  delirium  he  seemed  to  see  as  in 
letters  of  fire,  and  to  hear  as  the  sottid 
of  a  dismal  bell,  the  words  of  that  fatal, 
absessing  phrase — ^the  right  to  reject — 
the  right  to  reject !  Why  had  they  re- 
jected him?  Was  he,  then,  one  of  the 
rejected?  Was  the  case  of  those  hapless 
ones  his?  Great  God,  was  it?  Ah, 
surely  not;  it  could  not  be! 

All  thinking  ceased.  The  lighted 
windows  shed  a  glow  on  him.  He 
stared  through  them,  bracing  for  a  last 
effort.  Men  and  women  sitting  within 
— the  spacious  hall  was  the  common 
club  room  of  the  villagers — stared  back 
at  him.  He  was  a  Spectral  figure,  cov- 
ered with  snow  that  was  no  whiter  than 
his  face,  save  where  the  fever  glow  dyed 
his  cheeks. 

He  fumbled  for  the  door  knob  and 
fell  against  the  glass.  The  nearest  men 
jumped  for  the  door.  Grant  entered 
and  stood  blindly  swaying  before  the 
mute  and  astonished  crowd  for  one  still 
moment. 

The  next,  there  was  a  loud,  heart 
reaching  cry,  and  a  dark,  tall  girl  who 
had  been  sitting  near  the  great  open 
fireplace  rushed  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms.  She  caught  his  gro- 
ping hands. 

"Roger,  Roger  dear!  Don't  you 
know  me — Margaret?  Speak,  Roger, 
speak  to  me !  " 

"  Is  this— this  a  hotel?  "  asked  Grant 
slowly.  He  fumbled  for  each  word.  His 
eyes  looked  unseeingly  into  Margaret 
Carrington's.  "Well,  do — ^you — ^reserve 
— the  right — ^the  right  to  reject?  " 

"Roger  dear!"  cried  the  girl.  She 
pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and  the  tense 
mood  broke;  soft  darkness  overwhelmed 
Grant,  and  he  fell,  limp,  unconscious, 
like  a  tired  child,  into  Margaret  Car- 
rington's warm,  strong  arms.  Love  does 
not  reserve  a  right  to  reject. 

"  Oh,  Roger,  Roger  dear!"  she  wailed. 
"  Quick,  where,  where  is  the  doctor? 
Lift  him  carefully — oh,  Roger  speak  to 
me!  I  have  come  to  nurse  you,  dear; 
I  had  to  come— oh,  how  did  I  miss  you? 
I  met  the  train  last  night,  and  you 
weren't  on  it;  and  tonight,  and  they 
said  nobody  arrived — but  I  am  here 
now,  dear! " 

And  there  she  stayed.  Grant  did  not 
die;  he  lived  and  loved. 
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A  Famous  Figure  of  Wall  Street* 

With  the  retirement  of  "  Deacon " 
White  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
loses  one  of  its  famous  veterans,  who  has 
been  part  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
chapters  in  the  history  of  American 
finance.  Since  he  came  to  Wall  Street  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  he  has  had 
a  full  experience  of  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  life  of  the  broker  and  speculator. 
He  has  been  a  bold  operator  who  inva- 
riably backed  his  own  judgment,  and  a 
man  whose  word  was  always  and  abso- 
lutely equivalent  to  his  bond — a  charac- 
teristic which  is  typical  of  the  Wall 
Street  man,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
the  ethics  of  the  place.  Twice  in  the  last 
twelve  years  he  has  found  himself  much 
worse  than  penniless,  but  each  time  he 
l)egan  anew  and  reestablished  himself. 


Stepiien  Van  Cullen  White  has  been  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  mere  speculator 
or  money  maker.  Early  in  life,  as  a 
lawyer  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  slavery  question.  The  writer 
has  it  on  Mr.  White's  own  authority  that 
he  abandoned  his  profession  and  went  to 
New  York  because  he  found  that  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri  he  might  be  com- 
pelled, in  levying  on  a  debtor's  chattels, 
to  **  turn  out "  slaves  for  sale.  Later  he 
had  a  brief  experience  of  public  life  as  a 
Kepublican  Congressman  from  a  Brook- 
lyn district.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  historic  Plymouth 
Church  for  nearly  forty  years — a  fact 
that  gave  rise  to  his  ecclesiastical  nick- 
name. He  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  for  circulation  among  his  friends, 
but  his  chief  hobby  is  the  rather  un- 
usual one  of  astronomv.    He  luu^  a  iine 


THE    HOLLAND    SUBMARINE    TORPEDO    BOAT    ADDER   AND    HER    CREW    IN     PECONIC    BAY,    LONG    ISLAND, 

WHERE  SHE  WENT  THROUGH  SOME  REMARKABLY  SUCCESSFUL  TRIALS  IN    NOVEMBER   LAST. 
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BARBE  OF   GRAND   BAYOU.' 

BY  JOHN  OXENHAM. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBUSHEa 
Alain  Garbonbc  is  ahipwrecked  oa  the  Breton  coast,  near  the  Grand  Bayou  lighthouse,  and  is 
saved  from  drowning  by  Barbe,  the  nineteen  year  old  daughter  of  Pierre  Carcassone,  the  light  keeper, 
tlie  girl  becomes  much  interested  in  the  handsome  young  stranger  during  the  days  he  spends  in  the  light- 
house recovering  from  his  injuries ;  for  she  has  led  a  secluded  life,  and  hitherto  young  Men  have  bean 
miaiowB  to  her.  As  for  him,  he  finds  her  charming,  and,  with  a  view  to  seeing  her  ^gain,  arranges  to 
work  for  a  fisherman  named  Cadoual,  of  the  neighb^ing  village.  But  Piecre  wishes  do  suitors  himging 
round  his  girl,  and  he  is  disturbed  over  the  acquaintance  thus  strangely  formed  between  Barbe  and 
Alain,  lliere  has  already  been  another  strange  link  between  their  lives.  Alain,  tiiough  he  does  not 
ksow  it»  is  tfae  son  of  PmI  Kervec,  whom  Pieire  slew  in  that  v«ry  iigfathonse  seventeen  years  before, 
logoaar  with  his  own  wife,  Barbe's  jaot^r,  who  had  left  him  for  Kervec.  For  his  deed  Pierre  had  paid 
the  penalty  of  iii^  years*  imprisonment. 


V  (CorUinued). 

CADOUAL^S  house  was  a  good  sized 
one^  with  bams  and  an  untidy 
fetraw  yard  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  with  manure  heaps  and  rooting  pigs 
and  scratching  poultry  all  about,  and  the 
fragrant  smeU  of  cattle,  and  the  monot- 
onous thumping  of  a  churn. 

Alain  made  for  the  sound  of  the  churn, 
and  a  red  faced,  tired  looking  girl 
looked  up  and  stopped  work  when  his 
head  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

*^  Pardon,  nia'm'seUe,''  he  said.  *^  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  M.  Ca- 
doual?" 

But  before  she  could  answer  a  stri- 
dent, high  pitched  voice  broke  out  be- 
hind him,  and  the  churn  started  again 
with  a  jump. 

"  Now  then,  now  then,  young  man,'^ 
cried  the  voice,  "  what^s  all  this?  DonH 
you  know  better  than  to  stop  a  churn? 
God  knows  that  lazy  hussy's  only  too 
glad  to  get  the  chance,  and  it's  little 
enough  she  does  unless  Fm  on  her  back 
all  the  time.  But  it's  not  backward  she 
is  at  her  meals,  I  warrant  you;  and 
drinks  the  cream,  too,  if  you'll  believe 
me!" 

The  girl  flushed  a  deeper  red  and  be- 
gan pounding  away  harder  than  ever  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  She  looked 
again  at  Alain,  because  he  was  some- 
thing new  and  good  to  look  at,  and  then 
winked  quickly  at  him,  as  much  as  to 


say,  "You  don't  need  to  swallow  all 
that,  you  know." 

"Now,  draggletail,  don't  punch  the 
bottom  out  Steady,  girl,  steady  1  Keep 
your  temper  or  you'll  get  no  butter,  and 
no  supper,  ma  foi,  if  you  spoil  the  but- 
ter. One  would  think  you'd  never  seen 
a  man  before  in  your  life,  whereas,  if 
the  truth  was  told " 

"  Can  I  see  M.  Cadoual,  madamef" 
asked  Alain,  to  save  the  girl  from  the 
storm  he  had  provoked, 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  then?  We've 
all  the  hands  we  need,  if  the  lazy  good- 
fomothings  would  only  work.  You're 
all  the  same,  you  men,  and  dame,  the 
women  are  just  as  bad  I  Be  off  with  you. 
Allez.allez!'' 

"  M.  Cadoual  has  engaged  me  for  his 
boat " 

"You!  Mondieuf  The  boy's  a  fool. 
It's  a  man  he  wants.  Two  boys  in  a 
boat  won't  catch  any  fish.  Jeanne  " — in 
a  roar — "  if  that  churn  stops  again  I'll 
come  in  and  slap  your  head  for  you ! " 

She  was  a  burly,  dark  faced  virago, 
with  snapping  black  eyes  and  a  black 
mustadie.  Another  little  mustache 
curled  fiercely  over  each  eye,  and  gave 
her  a  terribly  wide  awake  look — a  wom- 
an whom  nature  had  palpably  designed 
for  a  man,  but,  getting  miied,  had  left 
her  man  in  the  form  of  woman.  Alain 
noticed  that  her  hair  was  coarse  like  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  and  she  wore  big  wooden 
sabots  with  straw  in  them.   She  was  so 


*Co/rntf^  fW,  kyj9kH  Oxenkam,— This  story  begran  mike  Dtctmitrnmmher^'M.vfi^Kyr^s  Magazihs. 
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tall  and  broad  that  she  made  him  feel 
quite  small,  though  he  stood  five  feet 
ten  in  his  bare  feet.  He  was  glad  he 
had  found  lodgings  elsewhere. 

^*  You're  over  young,  man  gars/^  she 
said.  ^^  Can  you  sail  a  boat  and  cast 
the  nets  without  tumbling  overboard, 
like  our  fool  of  a  Jeannot?  " 

"  I  had  five  years  at  it,  madame^  and 
I  have  never  been  drowned." 

^^  Evidently,  since  you  are  here  still. 
All  the  same,  I  say  you're  too  young. 
Geo-r-r-r-ge ! " 

"Hello!  Hello!  What's  the  matter 
now?  I'm  not  deaf.  TienSy  it's  you, 
mon  ami.  I  thought  the  house  was 
afire  at  the  least ;"  and  George  Cadoual 
came  out  of  the  door  with  the  sleep  still 
blinking  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  half  asleep  yet,''  said  his 
mother,  "  and  were  all  asleep  a  minute 
ago,  I'll  warrant.  He's  too  young, 
George;"  and  she  eyed  Alain  as  if  he 
were  a  colt  she  hesitated  to  purchase  on 
account  of  its  youth.  "  What  you  need 
in  that  boat  is  a  man " 

"  WeU,"  said  George,  "  there'll  be  two 
men  in  it,  and  that's  enough." 

"  Two  light  headed  boys  with  not  bal- 
last enough  between  them  to  sinka  net." 

"Pfutt!  He's  from  Plougastel.  I 
know  what  I'm  about." 

"Ah,  from  Plougastel!  Well,  that 
makes  a  difference;"  and  she  regarded 
Alain  with  somewhat  less  disfavor. 

Here  a  pair  of  tired  horses  came 
clanking  into  the  yard,  with  rhythmic 
jingle  of  iron  chains,  and  their  driver 
slouching  sideways  on  the  hind  one. 
Mme.  Cadoual  instantly  assailed  him 
with  a  fury  of  invective  for  having 
knocked  off  work,  as  she  asserted,  full 
ten  minutes  before  the  proper  time. 

"Come  along  in  and  have  a  choptne 
and  a  cigarette,"  said  Cadoual  to  Alain. 
"Youai  find  it  better  than  old  M^re 
Buvel's  wash.  The  mother's  enjoying 
herself  now  she's  got  something  to 
scold." 

Alain  followed  him  into  the  kitchen, 
while  the  girl  at  the  churn  took  advan- 
tage of  madame^s  diversion  to  rest  her 
tired  arms  for  a  moment. 

Their  discussion  on  matters  piscato- 
rial was  so  discursive,  and  so  frequently 
interrupted  by  Mme.  Cadoual's  incur- 
sions, that  the  big  kitchen  table  was  be- 


ing noisily  laid  for  the  evening  meal  be- 
fore it  was  ended.  George  insisted  on 
Alain  stopping  to  eat  with  thenL 

"  I  bet  you  it'll  be  better  than  any- 
thing you'll  get  down  yonder,"  he  said. 
And  as  far  as  actual  meat  and  drink 
went  he  was  right;  but  the  contentious 
tongue  of  madame  imparted  a  bitter 
flavor  to  it  all  for  the  rest,  all  except 
George,  whom  Alain  soon  perceived  to 
be  at  once  master  and  spoilt  boy  of  the 
house. 

Six  men  and  three  maid  servants 
joined  the  board,  including  him  of  the 
horse  and  Jeanne  of  the  churn.  They 
all  looked  tired  and  sulky,  and  ate  and 
drank  in  whipped  silence,  while  madame, 
eating  heartily  the  while,  trounced  them 
all  in  turn  for  endless  faults  of  omis- 
sion and  commission.  There  was  no 
end  to  her  tirade.  She  would  recur 
again  and  again  to  some  flagrant  detail, 
like  a  dog  to  its  clean  picked  bone,  till 
Alain  wondered  they  could  eat  at  all, 
and  thanked  his  stars  devoutly  for  lodg- 
ing him  elsewhere.  But  they  all  seemed 
used  to  it,  and  ate  stolidly  under  the 
snapping  fire  of  madame's  quick  black 
eyes  and  voluble  tongue. 

Once  or  twice  George  took  exception 
to  her  remarks  and  flung  hot  words  back 
at  her;  at  which  she  would  wind  up  that 
particular  fusillade  with  a  curt  "Eh 
Ven!"  and  a  scorching  glance  at  the 
original  offender,  and  would  instantly 
open  a  side  battery  in  some  other  di- 
rection to  cover  her  repulse.  Right  glad 
was  Alain  when  the  meal  was  over  and 
he  was  free  to  go.  Old  Jeannot,  he 
learned,  had  lived  at  the  Cadoual  house. 
He  was  not  much  surprised  at  his 
abrupt  departure  from  it,  for  to  himself 
life  would  have  been  unbearable  in  such 
an  atmosphere. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  his  service 
in  Cadoual's  boat  that  they  saw  Barbe 
up  in  the  gallery  of  the  light,  as  they 
labored  slowly  homewards  in  the  dawn 
past  Grand  Bayou.  So  far  he  and  Ca- 
doual had  got  on  all  right  together. 
The  owner  of  the  boat  and  four  fifths 
shareholder  in  the  takings  was  inclined, 
indeed,  to  undue  masterfulness  and  to 
a  somewhat  overbearing  demeanor  to- 
wards the  one  fifth  shareholder.  He 
also  exhibited  a  very  much  larger  idea 
of   his   own  capabilities  than  cireum- 
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stances  absolutely  justified;  but  Alain 
had  met  that  kind  of  man  before,  and 
knew  how  to  handle  him.  He  went  on 
quietly  and  unconcernedly  with  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way,  which  Cadoual 
very  quickly  recognized  to  be  the  right 
way.  When  George  got  overheated  and 
inclined  to  bluster,  Alain  simply  let  him 
blow  oflE  steam  till  he  cooled  again,  and 
showed  plainly  that  it  did  not  trouble 
him  in  the  slightest.  George  set  it  down 
to  the  stolidity  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, but  he  came  in  time  to  perceive 
that  it  was  something  different,  some- 
thing altogether  stronger  and  deeper. 
He  learned  by  degrees  that  quietness 
does  not  necessarily  imply  weakness.  He 
knew  fdready  by  personal  experience 
that  bluster  was  not  in  all  cases  a  sign 
of  strength. 

That  distant  glimpse  of  Barbe  Car- 
cassone,  and  much  pleasant  musing 
thereupon,  woke  in  Alain  the  desire  for 
closer  communion  with  her.  She  was 
never  far  from  his  thoughts.  The  tall 
white  shaft  of  the  light,  gleaming  golden 
in  the  setting  sun  as  they  stole  out  to- 
wards the  fishing  grounds,  or  flashing 
silver  in  the  dawn  as  they  crept  or 
raced  home  again,  was  an  ever  present 
reminder  of  her  where  no  reminder 
whatever  was  needed.  The  sweet,  elu- 
sive face  glimmered  among  the  stars  in 
the  velvet  vault  above,  and  looked  back  at 
him  from  the  coiling  waters  below.  Away 
there  under  the  cliflfs  the  silent  throb 
of  the  light  sang  "Barbe,  Barbe,  Barbe,'' 
so  loud  and  clear,  to  the  tune  that  was 
in  his  heart,  that  he  looked  at  Cadoual 
sometimes  and  wondered  at  his  indif- 
ference. But  then  he  remembered  that 
George  did  not  know  Barbe. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after 
they  had  seen  her  up  in  the  lantern 
Alain  came  down  the  shingle  with 
springs  in  his  feet,  so  that  the  stones 
fiew  before  him.  He  ran  the  dingey, 
which  usually  trailed  behind  the  lugger, 
into  the  water  and  sent  her  leaping  over 
the  waves  like  a  football. 

"Hello,  Alain  I  Where  away  now? 
You're  in  a  hurry,"  hailed  M.  Gaudriol. 

For  answer  Alain,  with  a  smile, 
jerked  his  head  over  his  shoulder  to- 
wards Grand  Bayou  rocks,  and  lifted 
the  dingey  nearly  out  of  the  water  in 
his  haste  to  be  there. 


"It  is' well!"  said  M.  Gaudriol  to 
himself,  and  sat  down  with  his  back 
against  the  lugger  to  watch  him.  "  Mais 
out"  he  said  with  a  satisfied  nod,  " ga 
marche!^'  and  it  was  not  the  blunt 
nosed  little  boat  to  which  he  referred. 

Barbe's  observant  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  round  dot  as  soon  as  it  turned  the 
corner  out  of  Grand  Bayou  Bay.  Her 
work  was  done,  and  she  was  sitting  in 
the  gallery  with  her  family  squabbling 
round  her,  as  she  knitted  pleasant 
thoughts  of  Alain  into  a  long  blue  win- 
ter stocking  for — well,  perhaps  for  her 
father,  perhaps  for  some  one  else.  When 
the  round  black  dot  with  the  rhythmic 
flashes  at  its  sides  headed  straight  for 
the  rocks  she  knew  who  it  was,  and  her 
face  flushed  rosy  red,  and  a  smile  of 
satisfied  hope  played  hide  and  seek  with 
a  touch  of  momentary  confusion  in  it. 
When  one  has  been  greatly  longing  for  a 
person,  and  that  person  suddenly  ap- 
pears, as  if  in  answer  to  a  summons 
which  the  lips  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  utter,  one  may  be  grateful  that 
the  unexpected  arrival  is  a  good  mile 
away  in  a  blunt  nosed  dingey,  and  that 
time  is  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  one's 
equanimity  without  betrayal  of  secrets. 

The  boat  came  steadily  on,  and  Barbe 
sat  watching  it  with  a  glad  face.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  Alain  stopped 
for  the  first  time,  and  turned  and  looked 
eagerly  at  the  light.  He  saw  her  in  the 
gallery  and  waved  his  hand,  and  received 
a  wave  of  the  blue  stocking  in  return. 
Then  he  bent  to  his  oars  again,  and  the 
dingey  came  bounding  over  the  waves. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  how  Pierre 
would  receive  him,  but  Pierre  was  not 
the  Almighty,  even  if  he  was  Barbe's 
father — ^which  in  fact  was  a  thing  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  in  itself. 
And  if  Barbe  gave  him  welcome^  he 
could  put  up  with  the  lack  of  it  from 
Pierre. 

Barbe  ran  down  the  ladders  and  was 
standing  in  the  dark  doorway  when  the 
dingey's  black  snout  nuzzled  softly  up 
to  the  iron  rungs  below.  One  glance 
showed  Alain  that  the  lighthouse  boat 
was  not  hanging  from  the  beams;  so 
Pierre  was  ashore,  and  that  was  so  much 
the  better.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sweet  flushed  face  craning  over  to  watch 
him. 
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The  tide  was  rising,  so  all  lie  had  to 
do  was  to  tie  the  boat  to  a  lofty  rung  of 
the  ladder,  and  it  swung  out  with  no 
fear  of  abrasions.  Then  he  came  up 
the  rungs  like  a  squirrel,  but  when  he 
reached  the  doorway  it  was  empty.  For 
Barbe,  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  maiden  modesty,  had  fled  up  the 
ladders  with  twinkling  white  feet  at  the 
first  upward  bob  of  the  yellow  curls. 
She  never  stopped  till  she  was  sitting  in 
the  gallery  again,  knitting  furiously  at 
the  blue  stocking,  and  looking  calmly 
at  Cap  E6hel  with  a  very  red  face  and  a 
heart  that  thumped  so  loud  against  her 
blue  bodice  that  she  feared  Alain  would 
see  it  even  if  he  did  not  hear  it. 

He  ran  on  and  up  until  he  found  her. 

"  Man  dieUy  ma' moselle,  but  it  is  good 
to  see  you  again,"  he  said,  with  the  joy 
of  it  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

'•'  How  then?  "  said  Barbe  as  quietly 
as  that  troublesome  jumping  thing  in- 
side her  bodice  would  let  her. 

"  Mais,  man  dieu,  I  do  not  know;  but 
all  the  same  the  sight  of  you  fills  me  like 
food  and  wine." 

"  It  is  cheap  faring,"  said  Barbe,  with 
a  smile  which  was  lost  in  a  furious  rush 
of  color  at  his  immediate — 

"  Ah,  it  would  be  if  one  had  you  al- 
ways to  look  at." 

But  the  wave  of  color  made  him 
doubt  he  had  said  too  much,  and  to 
cover  it  he  added:  "Do  you  know,  I 
thought  I  saw  you  in  the  doorway  down 
stairs?  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  you. 
It  must  have  been,  I  suppose " 

"  Yes?  "  asked  Barbe  as  he  came  to  a 
stop. 

"Eh  Ven,  I  wanted  so  much  to  see 
you  that  I  suppose  I  thought  I  did." 

"  But  no,"  confessed  Barbe's  essen- 
tial truthfulness.  "I  was  there.  I 
went  down" — ^and  then  the  natural 
perversity  of  woman  asserted  itself — 
"  to  tell  you  where  to  moor  your  boat." 

"It  was  good  of  you,"  said  Alain 
gratefully.  "  And  your  father,  he  is  not 
here?" 

"  No,"  she  said  with  a  smile ;  "  he  is 
gone  to  Plenevec." 

"  I  did  not  see  him,"  said  Alain,  "  but 
in  truth  I  did  not  look.  I  came  straight 
out  of  the  house  to  the  boat." 

"  We  thought  you  gone  away." 

"  No.    M.  Cadoual  oflEered  me  a  share 


in  his  boat,  so  I  stopped.  Mais^  iiens, 
ma'm'selh!  *'  he  broke  out  reminis- 
cently,  as  he  remembered  suddenly  that 
her  father  was  present  when  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  then  stopped  short  as  he 
recognized  that  the  old  man  had  either 
not  informed  or  had  misinformed  her  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  You  were  saying?  "  said  Barbe. 

"  Cadoual  had  lost  his  man  Jeannot, 
and  he  offered  me  his  place,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  take  me  away,  so  I  stopped." 

"  It  was  good  of  him.  Is  he  good?  I 
do  not  know  him." 

"  We  get  on  all  right  in  the  boat,  but 
I  am  glad  I  do  not  five  with  him;*^  and 
he  described  the  Cadoual  household  with 
such  gusto  as  to  provoke  Barbe's 
laughter. 

"  They  are  rich  there,  I  suppose,"  he 
concluded;  "what  with  the  farm  and 
the  boat,  and  madame  is  a  slave  driver. 
But,  man  dieu,  ma'm'selh,  I  would  live 
on  a  bare  rock  so<Mier  than  be  within 
sound  of  M6re  Cadoual's  tongue.  I 
wonder  any  of  them  put  up  with  it.  It 
is  not  reasonable." 

"  I  should  not  like  that,"  said  Barbe. 
"  It  is  so  very  much  better  to  be  quiet, 
and  it  is  so  very  quiet  here." 

"  It  is  like  heaven  here,"  said  Alain 
fervently,  "and  the  other  is  like  the 
other  place." 

"  There  comes  my  father,"  said  Barbe, 
with  a  little  start  at  the  sudden  knowl- 
edge that  she  would  have  been  quite  as 
well  pleased  if  it  had  not  been  so. 

"  In  fact,  yes,  it  is  he.  Will  he  ob- 
ject to  my  being  here?  " 

"  Why  should  he?  " 

"  One  never  knows.  All  the  same,  I 
am  glad  I  came.  I  shall  come  again;" 
and  he  looked  tentatively  at  her. 

But  she  was  looking  calmly  out  at  the 
boat  creeping  slowly  over  the  smootli 
water  towards  them.  She  made  no  an- 
swer, and  her  silence  satisfied  him. 

They  were  both  in  the  doorway  below, 
ready  to  hoist  up  the  boat,  by  the  time 
Pierre  reached  the  iron  ladder. 

"  Ah,  mon  gars,  it  is  you,  then,**  he 
said  as  he  climbed  slowly  up  to  them 
with  his  purchases  slung  at  his  back. 

"  But  yes,  M.  Carcassone,  it  is  I.  I 
did  not  see  you  in  the  village  when  I 
came  away." 

"Eh   Ven,   it   wouldnH   have    made 
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much  difference  if  you  had,  I  suppose/' 
said  the  old  man. 

"  That  is  true/'  said  Alain.  "  All  the 
same,  I  might  have  saved  your  arms  the 
pull/' 

"They  are  still  able  for  it/'  said 
Pierre,  stretching  them  out  strongly. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  along  with  Ca- 
doual  ?  "  he  asked  as  they  climbed  the 
ladders  to  the  living  room.  Barbe  per- 
ceived that  her  father  had  known  all 
along  that  Alain  had  not  gone  away  as 
he  had  let  her  suppose.  She  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Alain  had  not  told  her 
that  her  father  knew. 

"Well  enough,"  said  Alain.  "We 
have  had  good  catches  so  far,  and  we 
haven't  got  to  fighting." 

"H'm!"  grunted  Pierre.  "  WeU, 
that's  something  with  Cadoual." 

The  old  man  extended  no  invitation 
to  return  when  Alain  bade  them  adieu, 
but  with  Barbe's  golden  silence  in  -his 
mind  that  did  not  trouble  him.  A  heart 
that  felt  many  sizes  too  large  for  its 
place,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms  that^re- 
joiced  anew  in  their  strength,  sent  the 
blunt  nosed  dingey  along  at  a  pace  the 
like  of  which  it  had  seldom  known  be- 
fore. Barbe  sat  in  the  gallery  watching 
him,  and  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  her. 
Three  times  he  waved  his  hand  to  her 
and  received  a  wave  of  blue  stocking  in 
reply,  and  then  he  turned  the  comer 
into  Grand  Bayou  Bay. 

And  when  Barbe  turned  to  the  west, 
before  going  inside,  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  into  the  sea  amid  a  soft  trans- 
lucent glory  of  crimson  and  amber  such 
as  she  nef^er  remembered  seeing  before 
in  all  her  life.  And  she  stood  and 
looked  at  it  and  thought  of  Alain  Car- 
bonec. 

VI. 

A  WEEK  later,  when  Alain's  desire 
for  sight  and  speech  of  Barbe  had 
come  to  a  head  again,  he  was  running  the 
dingey  down  the  shingle  when  Cadoual 
hailed  him  from  the  dry  land  above. 

"  Hello,  Alain !    Going  out  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Where,  then?" 

"To  the  light." 

"  rU  help  you  pull.  I'm  in  the  humor 
for  a  row.    Allans  I" 


The  boat  was  his,  to  decline  his  com- 
pany was  hardly  possible,  to  refuse  to  go 
would  only  cause  ill  feeling.  Against  his 
will  Alain  found  himself  pulling  out 
with  George  behind  him,  and  George's 
eyes  were  twinkling  mischievously  at  the 
yellow  curls  in  front  of  him  with  thought 
of  his  own  exceeding  cleverness. 

That  visit,  however,  was  not  much  of 
a  success.  Barbe  was  constrained  to  so 
shy  a  silence  by  this  overwhelming  in- 
flux of  strangers  that  she  hardly  opened 
her  mouth.  Pierre  received  them  with 
somber  impassivity,  smoked  gloomily 
with  them,  and  drank  the  coffee  which 
Barbe  prepared.  George's  dark  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  girl's  every  movement  with  an 
amazed  satisfaction  which  awoke  in  her 
only  a  feeling  of  annoyance  and  discom- 
fort. 

Alain,  too,  sat  mum,  for  Barbe's  eyes 
had  opened  wide  with  surprise  at  sight 
of  his  companion,  and  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  his  presence.     - 

^^ Man  dieu,  man  dieu!  What  a  girl! 
What  a  girl !  "  chaunted  George  all  the 
way  home,  to  the  chirp  and  squeak  of  the 
crazy  rowlocks.  "  And  to  think  that  she 
has  been  there  all  these  years  and  I  have 
never  seen  her!  Mais,  man  dieu,  it  is 
incredible !  " 

Alain  bore  it  all  in  silence  and  showed 
no  sign,  though  he  came  in  time,  and 
through  the  bottling  up  of  his  feelings, 
within  measurable  distance  of  driving 
his  heel  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
to  put  an  end  to  it  all. 

George  spoke  much  of  Barbe  during 
the  following  days.  Her  beauty  had  bit- 
ten deep  into  his  heart.  He  had  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  her,  however,  and 
Alain  had  no  just  cause  for  overt  resent- 
ment, though  somehow  he  felt  as  if 
Barbe  belonged  to  him  and  George  was 
a  trespasser. 

After  that  Alain  required  the  boat  no 
more,  and  showed  no  visible  desire  to 
visit  the  light. 

"  Say  then,  man  gars"  said  George  at 
last,  one  afternoon,  "  when  do  we  go  out 
yonder  again  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  invited,"  said  Alain. 

"  Nor  I,  but  nam  de  dieu,  if  one  waits 
to  be  invited  one  may  wait  long.  Shall 
we  go  this  evening?  ■- 

But  Alain  shook  his  head  and  said  de- 
cisively, "  No,  I  am  not  going." 
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On  that  George  took  boat  himself 
and  pulled  out  to  the  light.  But  he 
made  no  progress  with  Barbe.  Her 
beauty  intoxicated  him,  but  she  scarcely 
opened  her  lips,  and  found  occupation 
in  the  lantern,  while  he  sat  smoking  with 
her  father  down  below.  She  had  seen  his 
boat  turn  out  of  the  bay  and  had  watched 
it  eagerly  in  the  hope  that  the  visitor  was 
Alain.  When  it  turned  out  to  be  George 
she  was  vexed  and  disappointed,  but 
showed  it  only  by  increased  reserve  and 
by  eliminating  herself  from  the  com- 
pany. 

George  was  a  very  sulky  man  in  the 
boat  that  night,  to  Alain^s  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  had  seen  Cadonal  pull  out  all 
by  himself,  and  knew  that  the  six  mile 
row,  with  a  double  crossing  of  the  Race, 
would  try  those  none  too  fit  muscles.  His 
snappy  humor,  when  he  got  back,  gave 
Alain  much  enjoyment,  since  it  proved 
the  coolness  of  his  reception.  If  George 
had  been  happy,  or  even  equable,  he 
would  have  hated  the  fellow.  As  it  was, 
he  felt  extremely  tolerant  towards  him, 
and  absolutely  declined  to  be  provoked 
on  any  count  whatever. 

The  day  after  George's  visit  Barbe  sat 
in  the  gallery,  with  her  knitting  and  her 
thoughts  and  her  unruly  children.  Her 
iips  worked  now  and  again,  and  a  tiny 
wrinkle  crept  over  the  smooth  brown 
brow  as  she  wondered  why  Alain  had 
ever  brought  this  other  man,  whom  she^ 
did  not  like,  and  why  George  had  come" 
back  and  Alain  had  not. 

Perhaps  they  had  quarreled.  Cadoual 
looked  as  if  that  would  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  with  him.  She  hoped  they  had 
not,  however,  as  that  might  send  Alain 
away,  and  then  things  would  not  be  the 
same  at  all.  The  little  brown  brow 
wrinkled  and  the  sweet  lips  twisted 
slightly  at  the  thought. 

When  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
work  one  time,  for  a  calm  glance  over  the 
wide  spread  scene,  they  lighted  by 
chance  on  something  unusual.  She  knew 
it  all  so  intimately,  in  all  its  possible 
moods,  that  no  smallest  thing  out  of  the 
common  could  escape  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  slack  of 
the  Race  on  the  seaward  side,  something 
that  gleamed  white  in  the  sun,  then 
turned  to  yellow  and  then  white  again. 
The  tide  was  on  the  ebb,  but  the  Race 


ran  swiftly  at  all  times.    Xow  it  was  run- 
ning out  of  the  Pot  towards  the  sea. 

She  watched  earnestly,  then  stood 
eagerly  grasping  the  railing,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  that  moving  speck. 
Then  a  white  hand  rose  for  a  second 
from  the  water,  like  the  flashing  of  a 
seagulFs  beast,  and  waved  her  a  hasty 
greeting. 

^^  Mon  dieUy  mon  dieu!"  she  mur- 
mured, and  her  heart  gave  a  jump  and 
sent  the  color  flying  to  her  face.  "  It  is 
he!'' 

She  waved  her  hand  in  reply,  and 
stood  watching  him  breathlessly,  for  the 
Race  was  strong  and  full  of  treachery. 

But  Alain  was  stronger,  since  he  had 
his  foe  at  its  weakest.  He  came  plowing 
along  with  sweeping  side  strokes  which 
drove  his  yellow  head  triumphantly 
through  the  writhing  coils,  and  now  and 
again  the  wet  face  turned  up  for  a  for- 
ward look  at  the  haven  ahead. 

She  watched  him  till  he  breasted 
through  under  lee  of  the  uncovered 
rocks,  and  then  she  went  in  and 
down  the  ladders  to  meet  him.  By  the 
time  she  reached  the  doorway  he  was 
climbing  the  iron  rungs,  dressed  in  a 
thin  blue  cotton  blouse  and  trousers, 
both  wringing  wet,  through  having  been 
worn  in  a  tightly  twisted  rope  round  his 
waist.  And  this  time  she  did  not  run 
from  him. 

Never  had  she  seen  a  brighter,  hand- 
somer face  than  the  one  that  rose  up  at 
her  feet  as  he  grasped  the  hand  irons  and 
stood  in  the  doorway  before  her,  with 
the  life  of  the  fight  still  aflame  in  it  and 
the  long  yellow  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders. 

And  never  had  Alain  seen  a  face  that 
filled  his  heart  like  this  one,  eager  wel- 
come and  gentle,  half  veiled  chiding 
struggling  in  it  for  mastery. 

"  Oh,  you  should  not  have  done  it," 
she  said.  "You  might  have  been 
drowned;''  but  no  words  could  gainsay 
the  light  of  welcome  in  her  eyes. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said  lightly.    "  I  am 
at  home  in  the  water.     We  are  good, 
friends.    It  is  better  than  the  boat  when 
Cadoual's  in  it." 

She  turned,  led  the  way  to  the  ladder, 
and  stood  aside  for  him  to  mount  first. 

"  You  are  verj'  wet,"  she  said,  as  they 
came  out  into  the  gallery. 
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^^I  will  sit  in  the  sun  and  dry/'  he 
laughed.  "  I  am  warm  enough  inside,  I 
assure  you,  fna'm'seUe,^'  And  he  sat  him- 
self down  in  his  old  way,  with  his  back 
against  the  side  of  the  lantern  and  his 
feet  through  the  open  railing.  Pippo 
came  and  pecked  him  inquisitively  on 
one  side,  while  Minette  minced  about 
him  on  the  other,  but  declined  his  invi- 
tations to  closer  greeting  on  account  of 
his  dampness. 

"Why  did  you  bring  that  man  the 
other  day?  "  asked  Barbe  presently. 

"I  did  not  bring  him.  He  would 
come,  and  I  could  not  stop  him  without 
making  a  quarrel.'^ 
"  He  came  again  yesterday." 
"  I  know.  I  saw  him.  He  was  very 
sulky  all  night.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
enjoyed  himself." 

"  I  do  not  like  him,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  When  he  looks  at  me  I  feel  uncomfort- 
able;" and  the  thought  of  her  discom- 
fort at  George's  regard  was  distinctly 
agreeable  to  Alain,  although  he  did  not 
like  the  thought  of  her  being  troubled. 

"  My  father  is  away  to  the  village," 
she  said. 

"  I  know.    I  saw  him  go,  and — and — 
I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  so  I  came.'^ 
*^  How  did  you  come  ?  "  she  asked. 
"Down  the  cliff,  and  then  crawled 
along  the  rocks  as  far  as  I  could." 

''  Down  Cap  R6hel  ?  Surely  never !  " 
and  she  eyed  him  anxiously. 

"  But  yes,  truly.  It  looks  impossible 
from  here,  but  it^s  easy  enough  when 
you're  at  it.  It  is  full  of  holes  for  fingers 
and  toes.  I  shall  go  back  the  same  way." 
*'  It  is  dangerous,"  she  said,  still  so- 
licitous on  his  account. 

"  Only  in  the  looks,  I  assure  you.  It 
is  good  of  you  to  c^re — Barbe !  " 

"  But  of  course  I  care,"  she  said. 
"  What  was  the  good  of  dragging  you 
out  of  the  Pot  if  you  are  going  to  break 
3'ouraelf  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  ?  " 

"  But  I  won't,  I  promise  you.  It  is 
quite  easy,  and  one  soon  gets  used  to  the 
birds.  They  are  very  angry  and  very 
stupid,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them — 
clouds  and  clouds.  You  don't  get  any 
idea  of  them  from  here." 

But  Barbe  shook  her  head  and  said 
quietly, "  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  fell." 

'^  I  won't  fall.  I  shall  go  back  on  the 
first  of  the  flood." 


She  nodded  and  said:  "  This  side  of 
the  Pot?" 

"  Of  course." 

^^It  boils  and  it  boils,"  said  Barbe, 
looking  down  askance  at  the  troubled 
waters.  "They  say  the  Devil  lives 
there." 

At  which  local  monopolization  of  the 
Evil  One  Alain  laughed. 

"  All  the  same,"  continued  Barbe,  "  if 
you  got  in  there  you  would  never  come 
out  again.  You  are  the  only  one  who 
ever  came  out  alive." 

"  I'll  take  very  good  care  I  never  get  in 
again.  But  I'm  glad  I  got  in  that  time," 
said  he. 

This  was  not  very  brilliant  or  explicit 
iovemaking,  but  love's  fullest  expression 
is  not  in  words,  and  these  were  peasants, 
bound  by  the  shackles  of  their  inherit- 
ance. But  the  thrill  of  meeting  eyes, 
the  sunny  waves  of  color  that  swept 
across  their  faces,  the  softened  inflec- 
tions of  their  voices,  the  tumult  that 
shook  Alain  when  Barbe's  short  blue 
skirts  swished  against  him,  and  the  thrill 
that  electrified  them  both  when  once 
their  bare  feet  chanced  lightly  to  touch, 
these  told  the  sweet  old  story  plainer 
than  all  the  words  in  the  world,  and 
spoke  of  feelings  as  deep  as  kings  and 
queens  may  know. 

"  The  tide  is  on  the  turn,  Barbe,"  said 
Alain  at  last,  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
Eace.    "  It  is  time  for  me  to  go." 

"  You  will  have  care,  Alain." 

"  I  will  take  every  care,  ma  chere,  I 
may  come  again  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  take  no  harm,"  she  said 
hesitatingly.  "  But  I  shall  have  fear  for 
you." 

"  Then  I  shall  come  again,  to  show  you 
it  is  needless." 

Their  pulses  beat  furiously  as  he  took 
her  hand,  and,  with  intuition  descended 
from  heaven  knows  where — or  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  simple  inspiration — ^bent 
and  kissed  it  with  the  loving  courtesy 
natural  to  his  race  but  foreign  to  the 
actual  soil. 

Barbe's  eyes  glowed  mistily  and  she 
swayed  slightly  as  she  climbed  back  up 
the  ladders  in  the  twilight  of  the  shaft. 
When  she  came  out  into  the  gallery  she 
could  hardly  see  his  white  body  plowing 
through  the  hesitating  bubble  of  the 
Race,  for   her   streaming   tears.      She 
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dropped  her  head  upon  her  hands  on  the 
railing,  and  cried  softly: 

'^  Mon  dieu,  mon  dieu,  have  care  of 
him !    Holy  Mary,  watch  over  him !  " 

For  all  the  past  was  past,  and  heaven 
and  earth  were  new  created  for  her  in 
this  glowing  hour.  A  glory  had  come 
into  her  life  which  passed  her  knowledge. 
Her  heart,  swept  hare  with  delicious 
fires,  was  clothed  anew  in  tints  of  sunset 
and  of  dawn.  Heaven  itself  could  hold 
no  more  for  her  than  the  perfect  consum- 
mation of  that  which  was  in  her  now. 
After  nineteen  years  of  nature,  and  a 
very  deep  love  for  it,  she  had  awakened 
at  last  to  the  knowledge  that  the  love  of 
one  man  is  worth  all  the  world,  and  more. 
She  knew  that  Alain  Carbonec  was  all 
heaven  and  earth  to  her,  and  she  knew 
that  Alain  loved  her. 

When  her  father  came  home  she  did 
not  tell  him  that  Alain  had  been  there. 

VII. 

In  the  boat  the  two  men  got  along 
without  any  visible  quarrel,  but  ther^ 
was  a  coolness  between  them  that  did  not 
make  for  comfort.  Alain,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  prize  was  his,  bore 
Cadoual's  humors  with  the  utmost 
equanimity.  Cadoual,  knowing  only 
that  his  own  frequent  visits  to  the  light 
had  not  advanced  him  one  step  in  Bar- 
be's  regards,  grew  more  sulky  and 
gloomy  after  each  one. 

So  far  as  he  knew,  the  course  was  clear 
for  him.  Alain  was  evidently  not  in- 
clined to  follow  the  matter  up  on  his  own 
account.  That  first  visit  had  doubtless 
been  dictated  by  feelings  of  gratitude 
towards  Pierre  and  Barbe  for  their  care 
of  him  in  his  time  of  need,  though  it 
did  seem  almost  impossible  that  any  man 
with  blood  in  his  veins  could  have  lived 
near  Barbe  Carcassone  for  a  week  and 
not  been  fired  by  her  as  he  himself  was. 
For  she  was  as  different  from  the  Plene- 
vec  girls,  and  indeed  from  any  girl  he 
had  ever  come  in  contact  with,  as — well, 
as  a  Plenevec  lugger  was  from  one  of  the 
trim  English  yachts  which  sometimes 
put  into  Morlaix. 

Alain  might  have  other  ties  in  his 
own  country.  He  never  spoke  of  Barbe, 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  silence 
when  any  one  else  did  so.    In  fact,  he 


came  to  believe  that  Alain  was  naturally 
of  a  silent  and  stolid  disposition,  eo  lit- 
tle did  he  speak  at  all;  but  he  showed 
himself  a  first  rate  sailor  and  a  lucky 
fisherman.  George  was  satisfied  with  his 
bargain. 

He  had  not  so  far  heard  of  Alain's 
Leandrine  visits  to  the  light.  He  him- 
self went  across  at  least  once  a  week,  to 
sit  smoking  gloomily  with  Pierre,  and 
devouring  Barbe  with  eyes  of  smolder- 
ing fire  whenever  she  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

And  once  a  week  Alain  set  the  white 
clouds  of  Cap  R^hel  whirling  and  shriek- 
ing with  anger  as  he  clambered  down  the 
stark  face  of  the  cliflf,  and  boldly  breasted 
the  slack  of  the  Race  after  his  heart's 
desire.  Prom  her  coign  of  vantage,  with 
anxious  eye,  compressed  lips,  and  white 
fingered  grip  of  the  gallery  rail,  as  if  to 
lift  him  clear  of  all  dangers,  Barbe 
watched  him  from  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared on  the  cliff  till  he  drew  in  to- 
wards tht  uncovered  rocks  below  her.  If 
she  said  no  word,  her  heart  was  big  with 
prayers  for  his  safety.  Then,  as  his 
white  arm  shot  up  over  the  ledge  and  he 
himg  panting,  she  ran  down  the  ladders 
and  met  him  in  the  doorway. 

There  was  no  disguisement  of  their 
feelings;  such  things  come  not  of  nature. 

"  Thou  hast  risked  it  again?  '^  was  her 
greeting  on  his  second  coming,  and  all 
unconsciously  she  dropped  into  that  ten- 
derer form  of  speech  in  which  she  con- 
versed with  him  in  her  thoughts. 

"  It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  sight  of 
thee,  dearest;"  and,  holding  both  her 
warm  hands  in  his  water  soddened  ones, 
while  her  hot  pulses  beat  through  into 
his  and  filled  him  with  new  fire,  he  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

"  I  am  always  fearful  for  thee,  Alain,'' 
murmured  the  quivering  red  lips;  an<l 
he  kissed  them  again  to  take  away  her 
fears. 

"  If  thou  hast  never  more  to  fear  for 
me  than  that,  little  one,  it  shall  be  well 
with  us!'' 

"  Thou  hast  made  me  as  wet  as  thy- 
self/' she  said,  with  a  joyous  laugh. 

"I  would  I  could  dry  thee  with 
kisses ! "  and  they  went  up  the  ladders 
to  dry  themselves  outwardly  in  the  more 
effectual  kisses  of  the  sun. 

Of  deliberate  intent  he  chose  to  come 
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when  her  father  was  away;  not  that  he 
had  any  grounds  to  fear  denial  or  objec- 
tion from  the  old  man,  but  simply  that 
his  whole  nature  craved  Barbe,  Barbe 
herself  for  himself.  When  Pierre  was 
there  Barbe  was  simply  Pierre's  daugh- 
ter, and  of  necessity  his  presence  was  a 
check  to  the  freedom  of  their  inter- 
course. 

And  with  every  meeting  their  hearts 
were  knit  closer  and  closer,  till  to  sun- 
der them  would  have  meant  a  rending 
and  tearing  of  the  very  fibers  of  their 
being,  and  that  last  desperate  agony 
which  the  world  calls  heartbreak. 

VIIL 

As  time  passed  and  George  Cadoual 
found  that  all  his  efiEorts  did  not  advance 
him  one  step  in  Barbe's  good  graces,  his 
ill  humor  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  him  somewhat  difficult  to  live 
with,  whether  on  land  or  sea. 

At  home  they  bore  with  him  as  best 
they  could,  since  they  had  to.  His 
mother,  virago  as  she  was  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  always  given  in  to  him. 
The  spoiled  boy  had  developed  into  the 
hectoring  man,  who  suflEered  no  will  but 
his  own  and  made  life  unbearable  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  The  house  was 
full  of  faultfindings  and  recriminations, 
and  became  a  most  unpleasant  place  to 
awell  in.  When  Mme.  Cadoual  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was, 
George  curtly  told  her  to  go  to  the  devil. 

Instead,  she  went  down  to  the  village 
to  learn,  if  she  could,  what  girl  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  There  she  heard  of 
George's  frequent  visits  to  the  light,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  putting  two  and  two 
together.  She  had  only  once  seen  Barbe, 
and  that  many  years  ago.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  she  came, 
short  of  a  clear  understanding  of  her 
son's  feelings. 

One  night,  when  he  was  behaving 
worse  than  usual,  she  unwisely  slacked 
her  own  loose  grip  of  the  family  temper 
and  twitted  him  with  his  trouble. 

'*  So  it  is  that  bareheaded  girl  of 
Grand  Bayou  that  is  twisting  you  all 
awry,^'  she  said  bitterly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? ''  asked  George 
blackly. 

*'  It  is  the  talk  of  the  village,"  she  re- 


plied scornfully.  "  Every  week  you  go 
there,  and  each  time  you  come  back  like 
a  whipped  dog." 

"  Thousand  devils  I  Let  me  meet  the 
man  that  says  that !  "" 

^^  It's  the  women,"  laughed  madame, 
"  Trust  the  women  to  know  when  a  man 
is  making  a  fool  of  himself." 

"  Confound  the  women!  "  said  George. 

"  Don't  throw  yourself  away  on  a  girl 
like  that,  my  boy.  She  comes  of  bad 
stock.  Her  mother  ran  away,  and  her 
father  murdered  her  for  it." 

"  I  know  all  that  without  your  telling 
me." 

"There's  Marie  Chanoine  up  at  La 
Vallaye  will  take  you  like  a  shot,  and  she 
with  a  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  francs !  " 

"And  a  crooked  eye  and  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other!  Merci!^'  said 
George.  "  You  have  never  seen  7a  Car- 
cassone  or  you  wouldn't  speak  of  Marie 
Chanoine." 

"  I've  seen  her  once  and  that  was  quite 
enough.  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  her 
again." 

"You'll  see  enough  of  her  if  I  can 
bring  it  about." 

"  You  would  marry  her  ?  " 

"I  intend  to." 

"  iJ  lu  bon  heur!  But  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain,  and  she  wants  none  of  it, 
they  say." 

"They  do,  do  they?  Eh  Ven,  we'll 
see !  If  I  hear  them  say  it,  I'll  stuff  their 
teeth  down  their  throats,  and  you  can 
tell  them  so;"  and  he  slouched  down  to 
Mere  Buvel's  to  hear  if  any  one  was  say- 
ing anything  of  that  particular  kind  at 
the  moment. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

"  TienSf  George !  Is  it  true  that  Alain 
Carboneo  swims  out  from  R6hel  point  to 
Grand  Bayou  Light  every  week  to  see 
Pierre's  girl  ?  "  asked  one. 

"I  didn't  say  every  week,"  inter- 
rupted another.  "  I  said  I'd  seen  him  do 
it  once." 

"  And  when  was  that  ?  "  asked  George. 
They  saw  that  his  face  was  the  color  of 
lead,  so  difficult  did  he  find  it  to  hold 
himself  in. 

"  This  afternoon." 

"You're  a  fool,  V6  Vallek,"  said 
George,  "  or  else  you  were  drunker  than 
usual.    Alain  has  been  up  at  the  farm 
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with  me  all  afternoon.  Perhaps  it  was 
yourself  swam  out  to  show  ma^m'selle  the 
ugliest  face  in  Plenevee." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  it,"  grinned  A^al- 
lek,  "  and  perhaps  it  wasn't.  From  all 
accounts,  ma'm'selle  doesnH  find  yours  to 
her  liking,  anyhow." 

The  other  men  dragged  them  apart 
before  much  bodily  harm  was  done. 
George  drank  cognac  fine  to  the  others* 
sloppy  cider,  and  chewed  his  cigarettes  to 
pulp  because  he  couldn't  find  his  mouth- 
piece— he  never  could  smoke  like  other 
men.  He  carried  home  with  him  a 
blacker  mood  than  he  brought. 

He  said  nothing  to  Alain,  but  eyed 
him  viciously  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes,  and  thereafter  set  himself  to  a 
cautious  observation  of  his  partner's 
comings  and  goings. 

One  afternoon  George  lay  in  the  gorse 
on  the  nearer  slope  of  Cap  E6hel  and 
watched  Alain  plow  his  way  through  the 
Race,  saw  the  gleam  of  his  white  body  as 
he  climbed  up  on  to  the  rocks,  saw  the 
blue  clad  figure  mount  the  iron  rungs 
and  meet  the  waiting  figure  in  the  dark 
doorway.  And  he  lay  there,  watching 
and  cursing,  with  his  heart  like  a  venom- 
ous toad  in  his  tortured  body — for  he 
writhed  and  twisted  in  his  agony  of  hate 
and  slighted  love — till  the  swimmer 
came  lunging  back  through  the  slack  of 
the  tide,  and  then  he  crept  away. 

If  Alain  could  have  seen  the  vindic- 
tive looks  shot  at  him  in  the  dark  that 
night,  he  might  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  avoid  turning  his  back  on  his  partner. 
But  George  said  no  word,  and  Alain  no- 
ticed nothing  more  in  him  than  the  sul- 
len moodiness  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed  of  late,  and  the  cause  of 
which  he  very  well  knew. 

Pierre  did  not  go  to  Plenevec  when  the 
usual  time  came  round  the  following 
week,  and  as  a  consequence  Alain  did 
not  go  to  Grand  Bayou.  Barbe  missed 
him.  She  felt  certain  that  her  father 
had  learned  of  his  visits,  and  that 
trouble  would  come  of  it,  though  the  old 
man  never  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject. 

For  three  days  Alain,  lying  in  the 
fringe  of  Cap  Eehel,  waited  for  the  boat 
to  disappear  from  its  hanging  beams. 
But  day  after  day  it  hung  there,  a  silent 
barrier  between  Barbe  and  himself,  till 
his  hungry  heart  was  down  at  starvation 


point,  and  he  determined  to  face  the 
double  event — the  angry  waters  of  the 
Race  and  possibly  an  angrier  father  at 
the  end  of  them. 

Carcassone  met  him  with  well  as- 
sumed surprise  as  he  climbed  into  the 
doorway. 

"  Mon  dieu,  man  gars!  What  is  this? 
Are  you  shipwrecked  again  ?  " 

^^  Not  at  all.  This  is  how  I  prefer  to 
visit  you,  M.  Carcassone,  since  I  have  no 
boat  of  my  own  and  I  do  not  care  for 
company." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you "  began 

Pierre. 

"I'enez!  Let  us  understand  each 
other,  M.  Carcassone.  It  is  Barbe  I  come 
to  see.  I  have  been  before,  and  I  came 
purposely  when  you  were  absent,  be- 
cause— well,  because  it  was  Barbe  I  came 
to  see,  you  understand !  " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Pierre.  "  But  it 
is  to  stop.  If  you  come  again  I  shall  send 
Barbe  back  to  the  sisters  at  St.  Pol.  She 
is  too  young,  and  understands  too  little 
of  such  things  to  know  what  is  good  for 
her." 

*'  I  will  come  when  you  are  here,  in  fu- 
ture, if  you  insist  on  it." 

"  No,  men  gars,  you  will  not  come  at 
all,"  said  Pierre. 

*' And  why?" 

''Because  I  say  so,  and  I  am  master 
here." 

"  What  have  you  against  me,  M.  Car- 
cassone ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  men  gars,  nor 
anything  for  you.  Barbe  is  too  young  to 
know  her  own  mind  yet.  You  also,  with- 
out doubt."' 

''  But  no.  I  know  my  own  mind  and  I 
know  Barbe's " 

*'  B^en!   Now  you  know  mine  also/' 

"  And  it  is  as  well  you  should  know 
ours.    We  love  each  other  dearly." 

"  Tchuttf  You  are  both  too  young  to 
know  what  it  means." 

"  Nevertheless  we  know,  and  nothing 
you  can  do  will  turn  us  from  it." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Pierre. 

"Mav  I  see  Barbe?" 

"  No:" 

"  But  yes !  "  said  a  voice  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  next  room. 
"  I  am  here,  Alain ;"  and  a  pair  of  sun 
browned  feet,  which  shone  white  in  the 
gleam  of  the  doorway,  came  twinkling 
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down  the  rungs,  and  Barbe  stood  Ij^side 
them.  "And  why  should  I  not  see 
Alain  ?  ^^  she  asked  angrily  of  her  father. 

^' Eh  Ven,  thou  seest  him.  What 
more?  "  growled  Pierre. 

"See  then,  man  pere,  I  love  Alain 
with  all  my  heart,  as  he  loves  me.  You 
cannot  divide  us,  try  how  you  will.  It  is 
best  for  us  all  that  you  should  not  try." 

"Go  up  stairs!"  said  her  father 
angrily. 

"  No,  I  won^t  go  up  stairs  unless  Alain 
comes  too.  I  have  heard  all  you  said. 
Y'ou  may  send  me  to  St.  Pol  or  anywhere 
else.  It  will  be  no  use.  Alain  has  my 
heart  and  I  will  not  give  him  up." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Pierre.  "  It  is 
an  ill  return  you  make  me  for  saving 
your  life,  mon  gars,''  he  added,  to  Alain. 

"  You  did  not,"  broke  from  Barbe. 
"  It  was  I.  It  was  I  swam  into  the  Pot 
and  brought  him  out.  He  belongs  all  to 
me;"  and  she  stood  facing  her  father  all 
aflame  with  love  and  anger. 

"  May  the  good  God  reward  thee.  Bar- 
be  !  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Alaiii.  "  I 
am  doubly  thine,  and  nothing  shall  part 
us." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Pierre  once  more. 
"  I  bid  you  go,  mon  gars,  and  it  will  be 
better  that  you  return  no  more." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Alain,  "  when  I  have 
spoken  with  Barbe;  but  I  will  not  prom- 
ise not  to  return.  Gently,  my 
friend  1" — as  Pierre  came  towards  him 
with  black  face  and  clenched  fists.  "  I 
am  strong.  I  would  be  sorry  to  lay  finger 
on  Barbels  father,  but '' 

Pierre  thought  better  of  it.  "  B'en  !  " 
he  said  sullenly.  "  You  may  speak  with 
her.  But  if  you  return  I  will  not  answer 
for  you." 

'^ Allons,  Barbe!"  said  Alain,  and 
mounted  the  ladder  and  she  followed 
him. 

"Oh,  Alain,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
troubles,"  sobbed  Barbe,  as  they  came 
out  on  to  the  gallery. 

"Two  stout  hearts  will  beat  them, 
Barbe.  And  it  was  thou  swam  into  the 
Pot  and  brought  me  out  that  day!  .  Mon 
dieu,  there  was  courage ! " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  thee,  Alain.  I 
swam  for  a  drowning  man,  and  I  found 
thee." 

"  And  thy  man  will  I  be  forever  and 
ever,  Barbe.    Whatever  comes  or  goes, 


nothing  shall  part  us;"  and  he  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  mouth  and  eyes  and 
flaming  cheeks,  till  she  put  up  a  little 
brown  hand  to  restrain  him. 

"  Will  he  send  thee  away?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know.    He  needs  me  here." 

"  If  he  does,  I  shall  follow  and  find 
thee.  There  is  nothing  but  thee  to  keep 
me  here,  and  one  place  is  as  good  as 
another.  The  only  place  for  me  is  where 
thou  art,  Barbe,  and  there  will  I  be !  " 

They  found  it  very  hard  to  part  that 
day,  for  in  spite  of  their  brave  words 
their  hearts  were  not  without  fears  for 
what  the  future  might  hold  for  them. 

IX. 

Geokoe's  next  visit  to  the  light 
brought  him  only  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
consequent  increase  of  malevolence. 
Pierre  received  him  with  gloomy  impas- 
sivity. Barbe  flatly  refused  to  come 
down  out  of  the  lantern.  When,  in  des- 
peration, he  plucked  up  spirit  to  follow 
her  there,  she  immediately  descended, 
and  would  not  throw  him  so  much  as  a 
single  look,  much  less  a  word. 

Pierre  had  no  wish  to  embroil  himself 
with  the  wealthiest  man  in  Plenevec,  a 
man,  too,  who  had  ample  opportunities 
of  damaging  one  behind  one's  back,  and 
who  would  have  no  hesitation  in  doing 
so  to  further  his  own  ends  or  pay  off  his 
own  scores.  So  he  held  aloof,  and  if  he 
derived  any  enjoyment  from  the  game  of 
hide  and  seek  he  did  not  show  it. 

He  had  no  desire  for  Barbe  to  marry 
any  one.  It  would  bring  changes  into 
the  level  life  which  for  twelve  years  had 
amply  satisfied  him.  Still,  when  she  did 
marry,  as  he  supposed  she  one  day  would, 
he  would  prefer  the  man  with  money  to 
the  man  without.  So  he  gave  George  a 
free  hand,  and  when  George  sulkily  gave 
up  the  chase  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
near  him,  all  he  said  was:  "  It's  no  use 
at  present,  mon  gars.  She  is  crazy  for 
Alain  Carbonec." 

"  Damn  him ! "  snapped  George,  and 
puffed  curses  through  his  pipe. 

That  night,  in  the  boat,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  his  hands  off  Alain.  A 
crack  over  the  head  while  the  other  bent 
over  to  the  nets,  and  it  would  be  done ; 
but — ^behind  that  rose  two  upright  posts 
and  a  slant  edged  knife,  and  n^iuch  as  he 
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hated  Alain  he  had  no  desire  to  take  his 
last  look  through  the  narrow  window. 
A  second  disappearance  from  the  Ca- 
donal  boat  would  never  pass  unnoticed, 
and  Alain  Carbonec  was  not  like  old 
Jeannot.  He  was  no  fool,  and  he 
did  not  drink,  and  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  tumbles  overboard 
of  his  own  account.  So  George 
gnawed  his  heart  in  a  silence  that  was 
denser  and  blacker  than  the  night,  and 
thought  much.  And  when  a  man  like 
George  Cadoual  thinks  much  under  such 
conditions,  it  behooves  the  toan  about 
whom  he  is  thinking  to  be  on  his  guard. 

If  only  Cadoual's  ill  humor  could  have 
contented  itself  .with  silence  and  evil 
thoughts,  the  night  might  have  passed 
without  untoward  happening.  But  the 
very  quietness  of  Alain's  bearing  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  All  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  his  evil  na- 
ture boiled  and  seethed  within  him  like 
the  contents  of  a  witches  caldron. 

He  kept  his  tongue  between  his  teeth 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then: 

"  So  you  no  longer  visit  the  light,  mon 
beauf' 

"  How  then  ? ''  asked  Alain. 

"  The  moth  no  longer  goes  to  its  can- 
dle?" 

*'  How's  that  ?  "  asked  Alain  imper- 
turbably. 

"  Or  if  it  goes  it  goes  secretly,  so  that 
it  can  have  its  candle  all  to  itself." 

"  Who  goes  by  himself  chooses  his  own 
company,"  said  Alain  curtly. 

"  It  is  true,  and  inflicts  it  on  ma^m^seUe 
also.^' 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  Ma'm'seJh  is 
her  own  mistress." 

"As  to  that,"  said  Cadoual,  with  a 
nasty  shrug,  the  flavor  of  which  went 
into  his  voice,  "  you  probably  know  more 
about  it  than  any  one  else.  I  confess  I 
have  my  doubts " 

Then  a  swinging  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head  sent  him  floundering  among 
the  fishes  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
as  he  scraipblcd  up  with  his  mouth  full 
of  fish  scales  and  curses,  another  stinging 
blow  in  the  face  sent  him  back  again. 
He  sat  for  a  moment,  then  picked  up  a 
heavy  stone  out  of  the  ballast,  and  hurled 
it  at  Alain's  head. 

It  was  a  clear  night,  with  an  amazing 
wealth  of  stars,  but  no  moon.    The  waves 


when^they  broke,  against  the  side  of  the  • 
boat  or  by  reason  of  carrying  their  heads 
too  high,  were  shot  with  phosphorescent 
gleams.  It  was  not  a  light  to  fight  by  if 
any  choice  were  left  to  one;  a  light,  nev- 
ertheless, by  which  stones  might  be 
hurled  with  fair  prospect  of  hitting  when 
the  object  aimed  at  was  only  six  feet 
away. 

The  stones  came  whizzing  at  Alain  as 
fast  as  Cadoual  could  stoop  and  fling 
them.  One  caught  him  at  last  on  the 
shoulder.  As  he  reeled  the  boat  wobbled 
to  the  smack  of  a  wave,  and  he  measured 
his  length  among  the  cargo.  Without 
rising,  he  flung  his  body  over  towards 
Cadoual  in  a  blind  fury,  plucked  the 
man's  legs  from  under  him,  and  the  two 
grappled  fiercely  among  the  sliddering 
fishes. 

Cadoual  foamed  curses  and  fought 
anyhow;  but  the  blazing  devil  that  for 
the  moment  possessed  Alain  wasted 
nothing  on  words.  All  it  wanted  was  the 
feel  of  Cadoual's  throat  crumpling  under 
its  fingers  of  steel,  or  the  sound  of  his 
black  head  pulping  against  the  side'of 
the  boat  or  thq  pieces  of  rock  below. 
Alain  Carbonec  was  never  nearer  mur- 
der than  at  that  moment.  When  man 
and  devil  come  to  grips  like  this,  the 
devil  wins  the  fight  and  the  winner's  soul 
as  well. 

Alain's  fingers  worked  into  Cadoual's 
throat  at  last,  and  he  felt  the  muscles 
slipping  about  under  them  like  a  bundle 
of  greasy  cords.  He  was  panting  through 
his  nostrils  like  a  spent  stag.  He  threw 
up  his  face  for  air,  while  his  fingers  still 
gripped  the  other's  throat.  Far  away  to 
the  east  the  light  on  Grand  Bayou  beat 
softly  in  and  out,  like  the  pulsing  of  a 
golden  heart.  It  whispered  ^'Barbe — 
Barbe — Barbe!"  It  beat  through  the 
whirling  red  mist  that  filled  his  brain  to 
bursting,  and  his  exultant  hands  reluc- 
tantly released  their  grip. 

"Mon  dieUy  mon  dieu!'^  he  mur- 
mured, aghast  at  recognition  of  that 
which  was  in  him ;  and  the  devil  slipped 
over  the  gunwale  into  the  black  water. 

No  word  passed  between  the  two  men 
till  fhey  had  landed  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  had  got  the  fish  ashore,  and 
washed  the  nets,  and  made  the  boat  all 
ready  for  the  next  cruise.  Then  Alain 
said  quietly : 
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"  It  is  better  that  we  part  before  worse 
comes  of  it.  There  is  that  between  us 
which  makes  for  trouble.  You  will  get 
another  man  and  I  will  get  another 
place." 

"  It  is  all  one,"  growled  Cadoual.  "  Go 
to  the  devil  any  way  you  please !  " 

"  If  I  ever  hear  of  you  saying  one  word 
against  Mile.  Carcassone  I'll  shake  the 
life  out  of  you,  as  I  came  near  to  doing 
last  night,"  said  Alain,  and  walked  away 
home  to  bed. 

Alain  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
another  place.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
clever  seaman  and  a  lucky  fisherman, 
and  his  bright  face  alone  was  worth  its 
place  in  any  man's  boat.  But  Cadoual 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  good  his 
loss.  He  fell  back  for  a  time  on  riffraff 
and  ne'er-do-wells,  such  as  even  so  small 
a  place  as  Plenevec  could  supply,  and 
after  a  time  he  laid  up  his  boat  and  let 
the  fishes  go  in  peace. 

For  a  week  Pierre  Carcassone  had  not 
been  ashore,  and  then  Alain  discovered 
that  his  supplies  were  being  taken  out 
to  him  by  one  of  the  shore  boats,  to 
save  him  the  necessity  of  coming  for 
them. 

That  day  he  clambered  down  the  side 
of  Cap  B6hel  and  swam  out  to  the  light. 
But  the  door  was  bolted  against  him, 
and  he  could  not  get  in.  He  climbed  the 
iron  nmgs  and  beat  on  it  with  his  fists, 
but  he  might  as  well  have  hammered  the 
side  of  the  lighthouse.  So  he  chose  a 
smooth  slab  and  sat  in  the  sun  to  warm 
and  dry,  and  whistled  gaily  to  let  Barbe 
know  that  he  was  there,  and  to  show 
Pierre  what  good  spirits  he  was  in. 

"  Alain !  "  dropped  softly  from  the 
gallery  at  last,  like  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  he  jumped  up  and  stood  below  her. 

"  How  goes  it  with  thee,  Barbe?  " 

Her  face  looked  shadowed  and  down- 
cast from  where  he  stood.  He  moved 
further  out  and  the  shadows  lifted  some- 
what. 

"  I  am  sad  for  want  of  thee,  Alain. 
And  thou?" 

"  Shall  I  climb  up  to  thee  by  the 
rod  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  thick 
rope  of  twisted  copper  which  ran  up  the 
shaft  to  let  the  lightning  down  into  the 
water. 

"  Nay,  I  like  thee  better  at  a  distance 
with  a  whole  neck,"  she  said. 


"  I  believe  it  would  carry  me." 

"  If  you  try  I  shall  go  inside." 

"  How  long  is  this  to  go  on,  Barbe  ?  I 
am  like  a  starving  dog  for  want  of  thee." 

"  We  must  wait.  Perhaps  he  will 
think  better  of  it.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  George  Cadoual — not  if  he  came 
every  day  for  a  himdred  years!  " 

"  I  have  said  good  by  to  him.  He 
came  to  look  at  me  as  if  he  would  like 
to  knock  me  on  the  head.  One  cannot 
work  with  a  man  who  looks  at  one  like 
that." 

"  Wliat  will  you  do  ?  You  won't  go 
away  and  leave  me  all  alone,  Alain?  " 

"  I  will  never  go  away  until  I  take  thee 
with  me,  Barbe.  I  am  in  Jan  Godey's 
boat,  and  all  goes  well.  Cadoual  is  away 
on  a  journey,  so  he  will  not  trouble  thee 
for  a  time." 

"  Dieu  merci!  Would  he  might  never 
return  from  it! " 

"  That  is  too  much  to  hope  for;  but  if 
he  worries  thee  I  will  break  his  neck 
when  thou  sayest  the  word,  dearest." 

So  they  talked  for  a  time,  and  Barbe 
was  cheered  by  his  visit,  though,  for 
Alain,  he  would  have  given  all  their 
words  for  one  kiss. 

Twice  again  in  similar  fashion  he  vis- 
ited her,  and  their  love  but  grew  the 
stronger  for  the  scantiness  of  its  nour- 
ishment; for  love,  once  firmly  rooted, 
has  hidden  springs  to  draw  from,  though 
all  around  be  drought  and  desert  sand, 
or  solid  rock  and  salty  sea. 

Then  Cadoual  returned  from  his  jour- 
neying. He  met  no  warmer  welcome 
from  Barbe  when  he  rowed  out  to  the 
light;  yet  he  seemed  satisfied. 

When  Alain  scrambled  up  out  of  the 
water  two  days  later,  he  saw  with  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  interview  with  Pierre,  the 
door  of  the  light  was  open.  He  needed 
no  invitation,  but  ran  up  the  rungs  and 
entered. 

Pierre  was  sitting  smoking  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  with  a  face  of  gloomy  inten- 
tion. He  had  been  waiting  for  the  young 
man  for  the  last  two  days.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  Alain  he  called  "Barbe!"  and 
Barbe's  voice  answered  from  the  room 
above,  and  she  came  slowly  down  the  lad-  - 
der.  At  sight  of  Alain  her  face  flashed 
into  light.  She  gave  a  glad  cry  and  ran 
towards  him. 
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"It  is  thou,  Alain  !^' 

She  glanxjed  with  quick  surprise  at  her 
father  and  wondered  what  it  meant. 
Could  the  hoped  for  time  have  come  so 
soon? 

But  Pierre  raised  his  hand  with  a 
sharp  "  Tenez!"  and  there  was  that  in 
his  face  that  chilled  their  leaping  blood 
and  filled  them  with  foreboding.  He 
placed  a  chair  in  a  certain  position  for 
Alain  and  another  not  far  from  it 
for  Barbe,  and  in  a  harsh  voice  said, 
"Sit!" 

They  sat  at  the  word  and  looked  at 
him  in  wonder. 

"  Now  listen ! "  he  said  through  his 
teeth,  and  inside  his  sallow  cheeks  they 
saw  his  jaws  grinding  against  one  an- 
other. "  Seventeen  years  ago  that  hap- 
pened which  broke  my  life.  I  came 
home  from  a  voyage  across  seas  to  find 
my  home  broken  up  and  my  wife  gone 
away  with  another  man,  one  Paul  Ker- 
vec.  I  followed  them  up  and  found  them 
here.  I  came  in  upon  them  unawares. 
Kervec  sat  there,  where  you  sit" — he 
pointed  at  Alain.  "  My  wife  sat  there, 
where  you  sit " — he  pointed  at  Barbe. 
They  both  sat  staring  at  him  in  wide  eyed 
wonder,  which  changed  instantly  to 
horror. 

"Kervec  I  stabbed  before  he  could 
rise.  He  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  heap  just 
there  where  you  sit.  My  wife  tried  to  get 
to  the  ladder  there,  but  I  caught  her  by 
the  hair  and  pulled  her  back.  She  begged 
for  her  life,  but  it  was  past  that,  and  I 
killed  her  there  in  the  corner  behind  the 
ladder.  Up  stairs  were  their  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl.  I  was  tempted  to 
kill  them,  too;  but  I  did  not.  I  tended 
the  light  that  night,  and  next  morning 
carried  the  children  to  Plenevec  and 
gave  myself  up.  People  understood  that 
I  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The 
girl  was  taken  by  the  sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  St.  Pol.  The  boy  was  taken 
away  to  Plougastel  by  a  sister  of  Kervec's 
and  brought  up  there  under  her  own 
name  of  Carbonec.  You  are  the  boy  " — 
to  Alain,  who  sprang  out  of  the  chair  in 
a  fury  of  amazement.  "  And  you  " — to 
Barbe,  who  sat  white  and  trembling — 
"  are  the  girl.    Now,  you  see " 

"  It's  a  lie,"  foamed  Alain,  "  a  lie,  a 
lie!" 


"  Ask  your  aunt  at  Plougastel,"  said 
the  old  man  grimly. 

"  I  will  ask  her,  and  then  I  will  cram  it 
down  your  throat " 

''B'enI   Ask  her  first." 

"I  have  kept  my  hands  off  you  be- 
cause you  were — ^because  I  believed  you 
to  be  Barbe's  father.    If  you  are  not, 

then "  and  he  seemed  like  to  spring 

on  the  old  man  and  shake  the  life  out  of 
him. 

"  Eh  Ven!  "  said  Pierre,  backing  away, 
"  I  have  behaved  like  one  to  her,  and  it 
will  not  help  you  to  kill  me." 

"Oh,  Alain,  Alain!"  wailed  Barbe, 
who  had  sat  stunned  by  the  blow.  "  Is  it 
possible  ?   Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible,"  stormed 
Alain.  "It  is  a  dirty  lie  coined  by 
that — man — to  part  us,  Barbe.  Sister 
of  mine  thou  art  not,  I  swear,  for  I  love 
thee  as  never  brother  loved  sister  since 
the  world  began." 

"  And  it  is  not  as  a  brother  that  I  love 
thee,  Alain." 

"  Mon  dieUy  no,  I  should  hope  not !  Do 
not  believe  it,  Barbe.  It  is  all  a  lie  " — 
and  then,  as  the  thought  suddenly  struck 
him — "  but,  dieu,  if  thou  art  my  sister, 
Barbe,  then  it  is  I  should  have  the  care 
of  thee,  and  he  has  no  claim  on  thee. 
Come  with  me,  dear  one,  and  I  will  care 
for  thee!" 

For  a  moment  they  all  three  stood 
stock  still  staring  at  one  another — Barbe 
with  a  sudden  light  of  hope  fulfilled  in 
her  eyes,  Alain  flaming  with  love  and 
wrath,  Pierre  caught  in  his  own  toils,  for 
he  had  not  thought  of  this. 

"  Run  up  and  get  your  things,  Barbe, 
and  I  will  drop  the  boat,"  said  Alain. 

"  No ! "  cried  Pierre.  "  You  are  at  all 
events  my  daughter  by  adoption.  You 
shall  not  go,"  and  he  moved  towards  the 
ladder  as  though  to  stop  her. 

"  You !  "  shouted  Alain,  swinging  up 
a  chair  by  the  back.  "  You  are  finished. 
You  have  made  enough  trouble  in  the 
world.  One  little  bit  more  and  I  will 
send  you  out  of  it  in  pieces;"  and  he  tow- 
ered above  the  shrinking  man,  seeming 
double  his  usual  size,  while  the  other 
dwindled  before  him. 

"Go  then,  Barbe,"  said  Alain.  "I 
will  await  thee  here,"  and  Barbe's  white 
feet  twinkled  up  into  the  gloom  above. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TRIUMPHS   OF  YOUTH 

BY  ROBERT  RAYMOND  WILLIAMS. 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  CALLED  THE  AGE  OF  YOUNG  MEN,  YET  NONE  OF 
THE  YOUTHFUL  PRODIGIES  OF  OUR  DAY  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 
AUGHT  WORTHY  OF  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  PRECOCIOUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  DAVID,  ALEXANDER,  AND  NAPOLEON,  OR 
OF  PITT,  MOZART,  AND  CHATTERTON. 


IN  one  respect  the  aging  world  is  like 
the  aging  individual.  With  it,  as 
with  him  and,  more  especially,  with  her, 
the  limit  of  youthfulness  is  a  constantly 
advancing  one.  The  boy  who  at  eight 
regarded  the  man  of  thirty  as  fit  for  the 
chimney  corner  and  the  gruel  bowl  finds 
himself  at  thirty  excusing  his  follies  as 
those  of  impetuous  youth.  She  who  at 
sixteen  considered 
it  almost  impiously 
unappropriate  for 
an  unmarried 
woman  of  forty  to 
take  much  interest 
in  anything  out- 
side of  Taylor's 
"Holy  Dying"  is 
inclined  to  look 
upon  herself  at 
forty  as  a  youth- 
fully attractive 
figure,  not  by  any 
means  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  ro- 
mance. 

80  .  with  the 
world  as  it  grows 
older.  Part  of  it 
sent  a  "  young " 
man  to  Congress 
the  other  day;  he 
was  thirty  seven. 
It  spoke  of  his 
youth  with  insist- 
ence. The  unin- 
itiated would  im- 
agine that  it  was 
a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  place 
such  raw  inex- 
perience in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust.  Rut 
5m 


ALEXANDER  HI    OP  MACEDON  (356-323  B.C.),  WHO 

AT  THIRTY  WAS  SIGHING  FOR  MORE  WORLDS 

TO  CONQUER. 

From  a  G*fto  Roman  bust  in  thf  Cnt'to!  at  Konif. 


nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Charles 
.James  Fox  swaggered  about  at  the 
age  of  twenty  one,  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, a  gambler  of  prowess,  and  an 
irremovable  thorn  in  the  side  of  George 
III;  and  later  his  great  rival,  William 
Pitt,  a  lad  of  twenty  three,  managed  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  be- 
coming premier  of  England  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Todav  we  talk 
about  '"^the  little 
King  of  Spain,'' 
and  expect  to  see 
pictures  of  him 
with  the  curls 
and  the  broad 
white  collar  of 
infancy.  In  the 
good  days  when 
the  world  was 
younger  it  is  safi? 
to  assume  that  no 
one  talked  of  the 
"little  prince  of 
Macedon  "  when 
Alexander  was  six- 
teen, or  that  any 
one  was  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  pres- 
ence in  battle  when 
he  was  eighteen. 
And  it  was  not 
Prince 
of  wiiom 
the  English  boast- 
ed after  CrecV, 
though  the  Black 
Prince  was  but 
sixteen  when  he 
fought  there  in 
1346.  He  was  only 
twentv    six     when 


"little' 
Edward 
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lie  conmiaiKled  the  Knglisli  army  at  the 
^reat  vietorv  of  Poictiers. 

PRODIGIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  PAST. 

La>t  winter  a  young  violinist  appeared 
iij»on    the    American    horizon,   and    hi? 


in  mur^ie.  In  the  old  days  Mozart's  lack 
of  emotional  experience  at  sixteen  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  director  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg's  concerts, 
^[ore  than  that,  his  father,  touring  with 
him    when    he    was    only    six,    scarcely 


KhWARO,    PRINCE    OF     WALES,     FAMOUS    AS    THE    BLACK     PRINCE     (1830-1876). 

WFIO    AT    SIXTEEN    FOIUIHT   WITH     DISTINCTION    AT    Cr6cY    AND     AT 

TWENTY    SIX    WON   THE   f;REAT    B ATTIRE   OF    POIPTIERS. 

l-'roin  an  •'tigrtivixg:  hy    I'irtiii'  n/trr  thf  fjfigv  on  />  friuce's  iovih  hi   Canferhtry  CutheJral. 

voutli  was  tlic  thcnic  of  much  conversa-  found  it  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon 

tion.   W  lien  he  ^rcw  ol(lcr,tlie  wise  said;  his  tender  age  than  did  the  managert^ 

when  he  hnd  gained  the  emotional  ex-  of  last  winter's  prodigy  upon  his  twenty 

perienco    denied     to     mere    twenty    or  vears 
lW(Mitv  oni'.  he  uiiglit   **  <lo  somethintr  " 


To   tlie   world    in    the   decrepit  «-:iy> 
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WOLFGANG     AMADEU8     MOZART     (1756-1791)     AND     HIS     SISTER     MARIANNE      PLAYING     BEFORE     THE 

EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA  OF  AUSTRIA,   WHEN  MOZART   WAS  SIX   YEARS  OLD. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company  after  the  Painting  by  Borcktnantt. 


upon  which  it  has  fallen  a  "  young  " 
man  is  the  Emperor  William,  whose 
son's  matrimonial  prospects  are  already 
discussed;  or  Theodore  Koosevelt,  over 
whose  youth  and  conset|uent  unfitness 
for  responsibility  certain  grave  wiseacres 
w^ere  inclined  to  shake  their  heads  when 
he  entered  the  White  House  at  the  age 
of  forty  three;  or  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  viceregent  of  India  at  the 
infantile  age  of  forty. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  declared  himself 
"  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  being 
a  young  man/'  youth  w^as  not  quite  so 
inclusive  a  term.  Today  men  of  the 
years  which  he  then  numbered  are  car- 
rying banners  of  orange  or  of  blue  to 
football  matches,  splitting  their  throats 
and  the  ears  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  with  speeches  on  economic  ques- 
tions, but  w4th  shouts  of  "  'Rah,  'rah, 
'rah ! ''  over  valorous  deeds  with  pigskin 
balls.  Their  most  daring  ventures  are 
to  call  their  college  president  "  prexy," 
or  to  daub  some  inoffensive  statue  with 
a  coating  of  red  or  yellow  paint;  and 
they  claim  a  seat  among  the  leaders, 
not  bv  their  views  or  their  learning  in 


politics,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  an 
educated  taste  in  tobacco. 

THE  GREAT  YOUNG  MEN  OF  HISTORY. 

The  roll  call  of  youth  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  term  was  made  to  embrace  al- 
most all  ages  under  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten  was  a  notable  one.  Splen- 
did, picturesque,  or  inspiring  were  all  of 
them,  from  David,  the  sliei)herd  boy 
who  began  his  history  as  king  at  eigh- 
teen, to  diatterton,  finishing  his 
tragic  chronicle  at  the  same  age:  from 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  splendid,  in- 
solent ruler,  swinging  all  tlie  eastern 
world  into  the  circle  of  the  Greek  pos- 
sessions before  he  was  thirty  three,  to 
James  Watt,  the  Scotch  peasant  l)oy 
who  watched  his  grandmother's  kettle 
steaming  and  bubbling  upon  the  stove, 
and  so  made  possible  the  steam  engine 
as  we  know  it;  from  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  young  Corsican  upstart, 
sweeping  the  Austrians  from  Italy  be- 
fore he  w-as  twenty  nine,  to  Rafael,  who 
at  thirty  seven  had  finished  his  death- 
less work;  from  Cortez,  master  of  Mexi- 
co at  thirty  six,  to  Schubert,  who  died 
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at  thirty  one,  leaving  as  a  memorial  the 
most  beautiful,  haunting  collection  of 
songs  in  the  world;  from  Charlemagne, 
master  and  maker  of  France  at  thirty, 
to  Shelley,  master  of  poetry  at  twenty 
five;  from  Patrick  Henry,  patriot  leader 


the  Philistine.  "  A  youth,  and  ruddy 
and  of  a  fair  countenance,"  he  was,  and 
Goliath,  as  the  splendid  chronicle  puts 
it.  "  disdained  him." 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose 
and  came  and  drew  nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David 


WILLIAM  ^PITT     (1759-1806),    THE    GREAT     ENGLISH    STATESMAN     WHO    WAS 

CHANrELIX)R   OP   THE    EXCHEQUER   AT  TWENTY    THREE    AND    PRIME 

MINISTER    AT   TWENTY    FOUR. 


at  twenty  nine,  to  Kuskin,  (\'^ta])lij^liing 
his  fame  at  twenty  four  with  "*  Modern 
Painters/' 

The  prettiest  of  all  the  stories  of  pre- 
cocious greatness  is  that  of  Davjd,  the 
sliepherd  boy  who  came  down  from  the 
hills  of  Judah  where  he  piped  to  his 
flock  and  watched  the  coursing  of  the 
stars,  to  be  the  champion  of  his  people 
ngainst    their   terrific    enemy,    (ioliath. 


hasted  and  ran  toward  the  army  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  ba|^, 
and  took  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it  and  smote 
the  Philistine  in  the  forehead,  that  the  stone  sank 
into  his  forehead  ;  and  he  fell  open  his  face  to  the 
earth.  So  David  prevaUed  over  the  Philistine  with 
a  sling  and  with  a  stone  and  smote  the  Philistine 
and  slew  him. 

And  Sanl  took  him  that  day  and  would  let  him  no 
more  go  home  to  his  father's  house.  And  David  went 
out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  and  behaved  hiin. 
self  wisely ;  and  Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  ^ 
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and  he  was  accepted  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

THE  FIRST  CONQUEROR  OP  THE  WORLD. 
The  story  of  Alexander's  youthful  tri- 
umphs lacks  the  pastoral  sweetness  of 
this  tale  of  Judah.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
wonderful  power  breeding  an  overween- 
ing insolence.  Impatient,  wilful,  treach- 
erous, magnificent,  he  seems  little  more 
1o  be  condemned  than  a  force  of  nature, 
and   little   more   to   be   accounted   for. 


The  fact  that  his  father  was  a  soldier  of 
renown  does  not  explain  the  military 
prowess  of  this  boy  who  pressed  from 
victory  to  victory  tliroughout  the  known 
world,  who  added  Thrace  and  lUyria  to 
his  Macedonian  possessions  when  he  was 
twenty  one,  who  took  and  destroyed 
Thebes  when  he  was  twenty  two,  who  at 
twenty  four  had  captured  Tyre  and 
(iaza,  occupied  Egypt  and  founded 
Alexandria;  who  engaged  the  greatest 


NAPOLEON    (1769-1821)     AT  THE    BRIDGE  OP    ARCOLA,  THE    SCENE    OP    ONE 

OP  HIS  MOST  BRILUANT  EXPLOITS— AT  THIS   TIME   (1796)   HE  WAS 

TWENTY    SEVEN    TEARS  OLD,   AND  WAS    IN    COMMAND   OP 

THE  PRENCH    ARMY  IN   ITALY. 


From  (t  dra'tviug  by   TroUi. 
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(iEORGE  NOEL  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON  ( 1788-1824), 
WHO  AT  TWENTY  FOUR  WON  FAME  WITH 
"CHILDE  HAROLD*'— THE  PORTRAIT  SHOWS  HIM 
AT  Eir.HTEKN',  A  YEAR^  BEFORE  THE  PUBUCATION 
OF  HIS  FIRST  VOLUME,  **  HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." 
From  ,1  f^encit drawing  by  C.  Liusell. 

power  of  the  eartli,  Persia,  when  he  was 
twenty  five,  and  brought  its  king  to  be 
his  subject;  who  invaded  India,  and 
knew  nothing  but  triumph  and  the  lust 
of  triumph  all  his  life. 

His  cornNpondence  with  Darius  is 
among  the  treasures  of  classic  litera- 
ture. Darius,  beaten,  was  for  tempo- 
rizing, compromising.  Alexander,  vic- 
torious, knew  no  need  for  compromise. 
At  Issus.  in  \\\\\\  B.  c.,  he  first  met  the 
power  of  the  Persian  Emi)ire — for  the 
Granicus   was   but    a    prclimiiuirv   skir- 


mish— and  there,  on  a  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  mountaing  and  the  sea,  he 
routed  a  host  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  captured  their  treasure,  and  took 
prisoner  Darius'  wife,  mother,  and  son. 
Then  it  was  that  the  defeated  king 
sought  some  compromise.  He  wrote,  de- 
manding the  return  of  his  family. 

THE  INTOXICATION  OF   VICTORY. 

'•  1  am  now  master  of  Asia,"  Alex- 
ander in  reply  informed  the  late  master 
of  Asia,  "  and  if  you  will  not  own  me 
as  such,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  evil  doer, 
an  outlaw.  If  you  wish  to  debate  this 
point,  do  so  like  a  man  on  the  battle 
field.  I  shall  take  care  to  find  you  wher- 
ever }ou  may  be.'' 

Darius*  next  proposition  was  made 
after  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Then  the  Persian  king  thought 
that  a  division  of  spoil  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea.  He  proposed  that  his  Mace- 
donian rival  should  marry  his  daughter, 
and  should  peacefully  take  the  lands 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  Parmenion,  the 
leading  counselor  and  commander  of 
Alexander,  advised  acceptance  of  the 
terms. 

"  Were  1  Alexander,"  he  announced, 
"  1  should  take  the  terms  and  avoid  fur- 
ther risks." 

''  Were  1  i^armenion,"  answered  the 
king,  "I  too  should  take  those  terms; 
but  as  1  am  Alexander,  1  cannot."  And 
to  Darius  he  replied: 

'*  You  ofTer  me  part  of  your  posses- 
sions when  1  am  lord  of  all.  If  I  choose 
to  marry  your  daughter,  I  will  do  so 
without  thought  of  consulting  you." 

So  saying,  he  set  out  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  his  foe — a  feat  which 
he  accomplished  at  Gaugamela.  There 
the  Persian  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
insolent,  arrogant  youth  of  twenty  five, 
who  became  the  master  of  unthinkable 
millions  of  treasure. 

But  the  story  of  Alexander,  the  story 
of  unchecked  triumphs,  is  not  fair  read- 
ing after  this.  He  would  be  worshiped 
as  a  god ;  he  would  brook  no  advice, 
much  less  criticism.  He  watche<l  the 
torture  of  his  comrade  Philotas,  and 
laughed  at  the  agony  of  the  man;  he 
ordered  the  assassination  of  his  lieuten- 
ant Parmenion,  treacherously  com- 
manding him   to  be  stabbed   to  death 
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while  he  read  a  letter  of  friendly  greet- 
ing from  his  master;  he  tortured  Callis- 
tbenes,  the  nephew  of  his  old  tutor, 
Aristotle,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  pay 
Alexander  the  honors  due  to  the  gods; 
in  a  drunken  brawl  he  thrust  a  pike 


against  heavy  odds.  A  Corsiean,  a 
student  at  French  military  schools,  ap- 
parently like  any  other  boy  of  his  time, 
one  of  a  large  family,  lacking  property 
or  prestige,  he  made  himself  Emperor  of 
France  and  master  of  continental  Eu- 


**  CHATTERTON'S   HOLIDAY   AFTERNOON  "—THOMAS    CHATTERTON   (1752-1770),   "THE    MARVELOUS    BOY," 

AS   A   SCHOLAR  OP   COLSTON'S   HOSPITAL,   A    CHARITY   SCHOOL   IN    BRISTOL. 

FrotH  the  Painting  by  If.   B.  Mcrtis. 


through  the  body  of  his  old  friend 
Clitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the 
Granicus.  Drunk  with  victory,  his 
record  runs  scarcely  less  horribly  thap 
that  of  another  famous  young  man  of 
old,  the  Emperor  Xero,  whose  thirty  one 
years  of  life  between  37  and  68  a.  d. 
were  crowded  with  brutalities,  treach- 
eries, and  maniac  excesses. 

THE    MODERN    ALEXANDER. 

The  career  of  the  only  military  rival 
whom  history  has  shown  to  Alexander, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  in  many  ways 
more  interesting  than  the  superb  young 
Macedonian's.  Xapoleon  was  a  self 
made  man,  born  to  no  inheritance  of 
wealth  and  power.  What  he  won  he 
won  not  only  by  unaided  genius,  but 


rope  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  five.  At 
twenty  eight  he  had  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  in  northern  Italy,  and  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  country,  reconstructing 
it  according  to  French  interests.  At 
twenty  nine  he  formed  the  ambitious 
plan  of  attacking  England  through  her 
eastern  possessions,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  as  a  necessarv  strong- 
hold. 

Balked  in  his  effort  to  strike  at  India 
by  Nelson's  destruction  of,  the  French 
fleet  at  Aboukir,  he  nevertheless  ef- 
fected a  return  to  France,  where  he 
found  himself  the  object  of  an  offensive 
coalition,  and  his  work  in  Italy  undone. 
He  did  it  again.  Overthrowing  the  Di- 
rectory, which  he  held  to  be  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  French  to  keep 
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PERCY    BY8SHE    SHELLEY    (1792-1822),    WHO    PRODUCED 

SOME    OP    THE    FINEST    POEMS    IN    THE    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE   BEFORE   HE   WAS    DROWNED  IN 

HIS   THIRTIETH    YEAR. 

DraivH  from  a  Portrait  by  H.   B.  Hall . 


what  he  had  won  for  thcin,  he  made 
himself  first  consul.  In  180/i,  being 
then  thirty  two  years  old,  he  restored 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  power  in 
France,  reconstructed  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  founded  the  order 
which  has  ever  since  been  so  prominent 
a  factor  in  tlie  life  of  the  French — 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  And  he  who  did 
all  this  was  an  undersized,  egotistic, 
taciturn,  boundlessly  ambitious  young 
man  who  was  not  even  a  Frenchman. 

TRAGEDIES   OF   PRECOCIOL'S   GENIUS. 

Wben  youth  insists  upon  being  tri- 
umphant in  the  walks  of  its  genius,  it 
has  a  way  of  being  tragic.  Xapoleou 
lived  to  s(»e  his  spU^tdor  totallyeclipsed ; 
Alexander  lived  long  enough  to  be  de- 
bauched and  depraved  by  early  success, 
to  show  it  a  fortunate  thing  that  he  did 
not  live  longer.  David  lived  to  call  all 
men  liars,  to  meet  bis  son  in  battle  and 
see  him  dead  after  def«'At. 

Thomas  Chatterton  never  had  his 
full    triumph.      He    X\\kh\    in    the    Eng- 


lish city  of  Bristol,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  dreamed  his  dreams  in  the 
church  of  8t.  Mary  RedclifFe, 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  called  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  England.  He 
was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
place,  and  one  day  he  appeared 
from  the  muniment  room  with  a 
collection  of  poems  which  he  said 
he  had  found  there.  He  ascribed 
them  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  de- 
ceived so  eminent  an  authority  in 
6p//p.s'  Mires  as  Horace  Walpole 
into  believing  his  story,  but  the 
poet  Gray  discovered  that  tEe 
poems  were  not  of  the  date  and 
authorship  which  the  boy  claimed 
for  them.  It  is  amusing,  now, 
to  consider  that  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  the  trick  has  been 
seriously  considered,  and  that 
even  yet  there  are  learned  critics 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
blacker^ crimes  have  seldom  been 
committed  by  young  poets  than 
this  of  the  boy  Chatterton. 

He  took  his  manuscripts  and  his 
exj)lanation  of  them  to  London, 
where  the  publisher  Dodsley 
achieved  the  lasting  distinction  of  re- 
fusing them.  This  was  in  1768;  in  1770 
the  boy,  then  not  quite  eighteen,  found 
the  struggle  for  existence  too  severe, 
and  committed  suicide,  leaving  poetical 
work  wdiich  is  among  .the  permanent 
treasure  of  the  English  language. 

A   TRIO   OP   POETIC   PRODIGIES, 

The  stock  tragedy  with  a  young  poet 
as  its  hero  is  of  course  the  brief  life  of 
Keats.  Keats  was  not  twenty  when  he 
published  the  sonnet,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  F^nglish,  "  On  Reading 
Chapman's  Homer."  He  was  a  hostler's 
son,  an  apprentice  to  a  Ijondon  surgeon. 
When  '"  Endymion ''  appeared  it  was 
bitterly  attacked  in  both  Blackwood's 
and  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  Quar- 
terly hailed  its  author  as  an  addition  to 
the  school  of  poetry  "'  which  consisted 
of  the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the 
most  uncouth  language.''  Sensitive, 
delicate  in  constitution,  the  victim  of  an 
incomprehensible  love  affair,  Keats  died 
in  Home  in  IS"?!,  and  the  sentimental 
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have  always  claimed  that  the  re- 
vie  weri?  did  more  than  disease  to 
kill  him — a  gloomy  theory  borne 
out  by  nothing  except  his  reported 
last  request,  that  his  tomb  shouhl 
bear  the  inscription:  *' Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water." 

Shelley  involved  in  his  youtli- 
ful  tragedy  of  self  will  and  genius 
others  than  himself.  Expelled 
from  Oxford  in  1811  b(»cause  of 
the  publicafion  of  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  bombastic  title,  "  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  marry  Harriet  West- 
brook,  the  daughter  of  a  coffee 
house  keeper.  He  was  nineteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  she  six- 
teen. Three  years  later  he  aban- 
doned her  to  elope  with  Mary 
Wollstonecraft.  Later  Harriet 
drowned  herself,  and  Shelley 
formally  married  his  second  love. 
In  1818  they  went  to  Italy,  and 
there,  with  his  friend  '  Edward 
Williams,  he  was  drowned  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  boat  in  18'^*^.  Dur- 
ing the  tumultuous  eleven  years 
between  his  exj)ulsion  from  Ox- 
ford and  his  death,  he  had  produce<l 
some  of  the  noblest  of  English  poems. 
"'  Queen  Mab  "  was  written  when  he  was 
only  twenty  one. 

To  the  same  school  of  prodigies  did 
Byron  belong.  In  so  far  as  the  impres- 
sion of  his  genius  upon  his  time  and 
upon  other  countries  than  his  own  is 
concerned,  he  certainly  overto{)s  his  col- 
leagues. In  1807,  when  only  nineteen 
years  old,  he  published  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness."" The  Edinhnrqh  RpvIpw  attacked 
the  youthful  effort  with  great  gusto — 
saying,  by  the  way,  something  concern- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  youthful 
poetry  is  to  be  encountered : 

Perhaps  what  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is 
rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder  than  to 
soften  our  censure.  He  possibly  means  to  say: 
**  See  how  a  minor  can  write!  This  poem  was  ac- 
tually composed  by  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and 
this  by  one  of  only  sixteen!"  But  alas,  we  all  re- 
member the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten  and  Pope  at 
twelve  ;  and  far  from  hearing  with  any  degree  of 
surprise  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by 
a  youth  from  his  leaving  school  to  his  leaving 
college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to  be  the 
most  common  of  all  occurrences  ;  that  it  happens 
in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  educated 


KEATS  (1795-1821),  THE   LONDON    H08TLER*8   SON 
SITRGEON'S  APPRENTICE  WHO  WROTE  "  ENDYMION  ** 
IN    HIS  TWENTY   SECOND   YEAR. 

in  England  ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better 
verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

The  answer  to  this  was  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers/'  and  by 
the  time  that  "  Childe  Harold "  was 
published,  the  Edinburgh  oracle  was 
coupling  Byron  with  Goethe  in  its  com- 
ments. 

Well  born,  handsome,  fascinating, 
dominating,  and  a  wonderful  genius, 
Byron  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  six  from 
a  fever  caught  at  Missolonghi,  where  he 
was  a  commander  of  Greek  insurgents, 
in  spite  of  the  splendor  of  his  gifts,  one 
cannot  read  of  him  without  the  unre- 
generate  desire  which  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson conft'sses  to  have  had  in  regard 
to  an  earlier  young  poet,  Burns,  who 
had  done  his  work  of  song  at  thirty 
seven.  .After  reading  a  letter  of  Burns 
concerning  some  amour,  Stevenson 
says:  '*  1  avow  a  carnal  longing,  after 
this  transcription,  to  buffet  the  Old 
Hawk  about  the  ears.'' 

A  wonderful  youth  he  was,  although 
most  of  the  world  would  agree  with 
Stevenson's  desire  in  regard  to  him.    A 
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oountrynian — a  Lothario  of  the  plough,  tion     among     all      sorts     of     people, 

a  wit  of  the  tavern,  poor,  without  early  *'  Robertson,    the    historian,"    he    says, 

advantages — he  nnt  only  conquered  the  '*  *  scarcely  ever  met  a  man  whose  con- 


WILIJAM     II,  GERMAN     RMPEROR    (BORN    1859),     WHO    STANDS    AS    THE    REPRESENTATIVE    OF 

YOUTHFUL  ACHIEVEMENT  AMONG  THE  REIGNING  MONARCHS  OF  TODAY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Birber,  Berlin. 

world  of  intellect  by  his  genius,  but  won  versation  displayed  greater  vigor  ';  the 

successes  in  the  world  of  fashion  by  his  Duchess   of   Gordon   declared   that  he 

rharni.  Stevenson  instances  examples  of  carried  her  *  off  her  feet ';  and  when  he 

the  admiration  excited  by  his  con  versa-  came  late  to  an  inn,  the  servants  would 
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gt*t  out  of  bed  to  hear  liim  talk."  Yet 
the  buffeting  hit?  fellow  Scot  would  have 
bestowed  would  have  been  well  de- 
served. 

Indeed,  there  are  times  when  the 
youthful  genius,  exuberant,  inipatient, 
domineering,    whether    he    be    poet    or 


statesman  or  warrior,  might  become  a 
more  agreeable  private  character  could 
he  be  well  buffeted.  The  careers  of  most 
of  these  marvelous  boys  offer  no  excuse 
for  sparing  the  rod  to  parents  who  sus- 
pect themselves  of  numbering  prodigies 
among  their  offspring. 


A    HEALER    OF    CRIPPLES. 


BY  H\  FREEMAN  DAY. 


ADOLF  LORENZ,  THE  FAMOUS  VIENNESE  SURGEON  WHO  JOUR- 
NEYED TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  TO  OPERATE  ON  THE  LITTLE 
DAUGHTER  OF  A  CHICAGO  MILLIONAIRE,  AND  WHO  GENEROUSLY 
GAVE  HIS  SERVICES  TO  MANY  OTHER  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 


THEEE  is  nothing  that  can  stir  hu- 
man hopes  and  touch  human 
hearts  like  the  advent  of  a  great  healer. 
It  is  today  just  as  it  was  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  multitudes  flocked 
to  greet  the  Divine  Physician  as  he 
passed  along  the  highways  of  Palestine, 
longing  to  see  some  beneficent  exhibi- 
tion of  his  miraculous  powers.  Of  all 
the  foes  of  mankind,  disease  and  death 
are  the  most  dreaded,  and  he  who  prom- 
ises to  stay  them  is  always  sure  of  an 
eager  audience.  The  pilgrimages  to 
Lourdes,  the  wonderful  spread  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  rush  for  each  new  rem- 
edy evolved  by  medical  lore  .or  by 
quackery,  show  that  this  primal  instinct 
of  humanity  is  not  improved  away  by 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  are  few  more  pitiful  sights 
than  a  crippled  child,  and  few  sufferers 
for  whom  medicine  and  surgery,  until 
very  recently,  have  been  able  to  do  so 
little.  Nature,  .  we  know,  is  careless 
of  the  single  life,  and  remorselessly  cruel 
to  the  individual.  When  her  intricate 
machinery  slips  a  cog — when,  for  in- 
stance, a  child  is  born  with  one  or  both 
of  its  hip  joints  dislocated,  the  result  is 
simply  a  failure,  a  spoiled  specimen.  She 
counts  it  as  nothing  amid  her  vast  fer- 
tility of  normal  types;  but  to  the  little 
cripple  itself  what  a  tragedy!  To  go 
maimed  and  helpless  througji  a  joyless 
life  to  an  early  grave — stich  was  its  com- 
mon doom,  until,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
there  came  a  ray  of  hope. 


At  first  cures  were  attempted,  and 
sometimes  achieved,  by  a  heroic  surgical 
operation.  The  thigh  was  cut  open  to 
the  bone,  the  hip  socket  hollowed  out, 
and  the  femur,  or  hip  bone,  fitted  into  it. 
Then  came  the  discovery  with  which  the 
name  of  Adolf  Ijorenz  is  identified — that 
a  cure  can  be  effected  without  the  use  of 
the  knife,  simply  by  pulling  the  dislo- 
cated joint  into  place,  and  then  trusting 
nature  to  knit  it  firmly  together. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  Viennese 
surgeon  in  treating  these  congenital  dis- 
locations that  his  fame  spread  abroad 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Ac- 
cording to  the  honorable  tradition  of  his 
profession,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
methods,  which  were  followed  by  other 
practitioners — among  them  the  opera- 
tors of  that  admirable  Xew  York  insti- 
tution, the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled:  but  when  an  operation 
was  needed  for  the  benefit  of  a  Chicago 
millionaire's  litt-le  daughter.  Dr.  Lorenz 
himself  was  summoned  from  Vienna  to 
conduct  it.  Only  millionaires  can  af- 
ford to  bring  a  famous  doctor  from  five 
thousand  miles  away  to  treat  a  single 
patient,  but  in  this  case  expense  was 
no  object,  and  the  child's  parents 
sought  the  best  talent  that  the  world 
could  offer. 

What  he  did  for  little  Lolita  Armour, 
Dr.  Lorenz  told  in  these  simple  and 
modest  words: 

The  operation  consisted  in  drawing  the  ohfl<f8 
le^  down  so  that  the  femnr  came  below  the  socket 
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DR,     ADOLF     LORENZ,    WHO     PERFECTED     THE     "BLOODLESS"     OrERATlON    FOK     CU.N'JLMTAL 

DISLOCATION   OF   THE   HIP. 
From  a  photcfraph  by  S.  E.   IVrigrkt,  Chicago. 


of  the  hip,  into  which  it  ought  normally  to  fit.  When 
the  bone  was  in  line  with  the  socket  I  pressed  it 
into  place  ;  then,  to  hold  it  there,  the  limb  was 
encased  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  the  hip  down  to  a 
line  just  above  the  knee  cap.  The  cast  will  remain 
for  six  months ;  but  it  is  so  adjusted  that  the  flesh 
is  not  unduly  pressed,  and  the  skin  underneath  it 
will  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  little  girl  will  not  have  to  remain  in  bed  for 


all  those  six  months.  Tomorrow  I  shall  allow  her 
to  sit  up  ;  in  a  couple  of  days  I  shall  require  her  to 
take  exercise,  and  that  exercise,  assisted  by  natore, 
will  bring  about  the  junction  of  the  bones,  so  that 
when  the  cast  is  removed  the  hip  will  perform  its 
function. 

The  unique  circumstances  of  the  oper- 
ation attracted  wide  attention,  and  its 
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siucc-ess — or  at  least  it8  apparent  success,  versity  Medical  College,  some  of  the  most 

for  its  permanent  result  must  be  tested  serious  cases  were  reserved  for  Dr.  Lo- 

by  time — sent  a  thrill  of  hope  through  renz.    Other  inmates  who  had  passed  the 

the  hearts  of  many  a  crippled  child,  and  age  when  a  cure  is  possible  begged  their  ' 

of  many  a   crippled   child's   father   or  nurses  to  lay  them  on  the  operating  table 

mother.      From    all   over    the   country  when  the  great  surgeon  came.  Even  the 

there  came  urgent  appeals  to  the  great  mere  touch  of  his  hands,   they   knew, 

surgeon  in  whose  hands  there  was  so  would     restore     them     to     health  and 

magic  a  healing  power.     Dr.  Lorenz  is  a  strength,  would  straighten  their  bones 

man  whose  heart  is  as  big  as  his  brain,  and  round  out  their  shrunken  musckv. 

and  he  made  a  generous  response.     He  Parents  crowded  the  out  patient  depart- 

had  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  ment,  bearing  helpless  children  in  their 

his  services  to  the  Armours — assuredly  arms.     Cripples  came  to  the  hospital  in 

not  an  exorbitant  fee  in  such  a  case:  he  carriages,  others  were  wheeled  thither 

volunteered  to  visit  several  other  Amer-  in    invalid    chairs   and    perambulators, 

ican  cities,  and  to  operate  upon  such  pa-  some  hobbled  along  on  crutches.     Let- 

tients  as  he  could  find  time  to  treat,  with-  ters  came  from  the  afflicted   in   other 

out  any  remuneration.  cities    pleading    for    admission    to    the 

In  the  Xew  York  institution  for  crij)-  hospital, 
pled  children  of  which  nu^ntion  has  al-  Such  is  humanity's  eager  and  touch- 
ready  been  made,  and  at  the  Cornell  T'ni-  ing  faith  in  the  promise  of  healing. 


IX  A  VOLUME  OF  ALDRICH. 

Within  this  little  book  of  rhyme 
Two  rose  leaves  I  discover — 

Relics  of  joy  and  sammertiroe. 
Around  which  still  there  hover 

Dear  ghosts  of  fragrance,  to  recall 

The  rose  bush  by  a  garden  wall. 

Each  faded  leaf  is  like  a  word  — 

A  lover's  tender  token. 
And  I  remember  when  I  heard 

Their  secret  softly  broken  : 
You,  on  the  garden  rustic  seat— 
I,  reading  Aldrich  at  your  feet. 

"  Up  to  her  chamber  window  " — How 
Your  eyes  with  rapture  glistened  ! 

Now  to  the  Nocturne's  music — now 
To  your  own  heart  you  listened, 

Until  you  knew,  or  seemed  to  know. 

Another  Rose  and  Romeo. 


For  at  that  perfect  lyric's  close 
Love  with  his  message  found  you — 

You  with  your  rose  mouth  to  a  rose, 
I  with  my  arma  around  you. 

Only  two  kisses  ;  sweetheart,  look. 

Here  are  the  records  in  the  book  ! 

Oh,  volume,  full  of  lyric  art 
Fashioned  to  last  for  agen, 

Sweet  as  the  songs  within  your  heart 
These  rose  leaves  in  your  pages  ! 

And  kisses  there  shall  be  so  long 

As  I  have  her  who  loves  your  son^  ! 


Julian   Diirarnl. 
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A     SKKIES     OF     ENGAGEMENTS    WITH     A     SERIOUS     1.1ST    OF    CASUALTIES. 

BY  MINNA  C.  SMITH, 


I. 

"  IJ  E  is  bullet  proof.    You  oould  not 

n     bring  him  to  your  feet." 

'*  I  shouldn't  care  to.''  Beatrice  sat 
on  the  top  rail  of  a  New  Hampshire 
fence  and  looked  down.  "  You  are  all 
ver}^  silly,  Jimmy.  None  of  you  is  the 
least  bit  in  love  with  me.  You've  just 
all  made  bets  that  you'll  be  engaged  to 
me  because  I'm  so  lovely  and  rich." 

"'  You're  lovely,  fast  enough,"  said 
the  young  man  in  the  roadway. 

**  Lovely  and  rich,"  she  repeated 
firmly.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  what 
1  mean,  that  it  is  lovely  to  be  rich,  and 
have  you  all  in  rows  before  me.  But 
there's  not  a  true  heart  among  you,  and 
I'm  out  for  a  true  heart.  I  promised  my 
uncle  when  he  made  me  a  millionairess 
with  an  automobile — see  that  chauflfeur! 
Do  you  think  he'll  ever  get  it  to  go 
again?  " 

"'  I  don't  know  why  you  say  my  heart 
isn't  true  when  vou  won't  take  it  and 
try  it." 

**  Suppose  it  should  break  down  while 
I  was  trying  it!  Look  at  that  auto- 
mobile! Money  won't  buy  anything 
breakless.  I  was  telling  you  I  promised 
my  uncle  not  to  encourage  any  fortune 
hunters.  That  is  why  I  a^ked  you  to 
introduce  your  uncle.  He's  youngish 
and  cultured  and  handsome.  Mine — 
isn't.  Flvery  time  I  looked  at  mine  at 
first  I  had  to  whisper,  '  I  love  you,  I'm 
grateful,  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you,' 
so  as  to  gi^i  up  a  proper  family  feeling. 
I've  got  it  now,  all  right.  It  took  me 
nearly  three  months,  but  now  I'm  at- 
tached to  him.  At  times  I  love  him 
dearly.  But  loving  an  uncle  of  one's 
own  isn't — well,  it  isn't  all  my  dreams, 
Jimmy.'' 

**  1  am  too  young  to  inspire  an  uncle- 
some  love  in  you.'' 

'*  You're  always  thinking  of  yourself, 
Jimmy.    If  we  were  not  such  old,  true 


friends — you  asked  me  to  dance  twice  at 
a  dance  last  summer,  when  1  was  at  the 
little  hotel  and  had  only  one  party  dress 
— if  we  were  not  such  true  friends,  1 
should  say  you  will  never  learn  to  be  a 
lover." 

**  If  you  would  let  me  climb  up  then' 
and  sit  beside  you " 

''  1  won't,  Jimmy  dear.  I  will  be  en- 
gaged to  you.  I  am  engaged  to 
vou " 

"My  darling!" 

*'  Don't  interrupt.  Xo,  stay  there! 
On  condition  that  you  do  not  utter  one 
word  of  love  to  me  until  after  I  gradu- 
ate next  June." 

"'  But,  Beatrice ' 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  and  you  must  stop  calling 
me  by  my  first  name.  If  I  were  only 
an  heiress,  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But 
everybody  from  Boise  to  Boston  who 
ever  heard  of  me  knows  I'm  a  million- 
airess in  my  own  right.  It  will  turn  ray 
head  if  I  let  you  make  love  to  me,  and  I 
have  another  year  in  college " 

"  Oh,  let  college  slide!  " 

"Slide!  All  the  fun  I'm  going  to 
have  next  year?  Go  back  to  Boise  with- 
out my  A.  B.?  Xo,  sir!  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  show  my  face  at  home. 
ArenH  the  White  Mountains  pretty  lit- 
tle mountains?  Oh,  there  comes  your 
uncle!    Introduce  him." 

"  May  I  tell  him  we're  engaged  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  tell  him." 

"  Miss  Farren,  let  me  present  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Lee." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Lee."  Beatrice  looked  down  at  the  tall, 
serious,  handsome  man  who  had  got 
down  from  his  bicvrle  and  taken  oflT  his 
hat. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Farren.  Will  you 
lend  me  my  nephew  for  the  rest  of  the 
day?  I  want  him  to  come  on  to  the  next 
village  with  me." 

"  Oh,  I  say.  Uncle  Mate!  "  exclaimed 
the  younger  man. 
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"I  don't  mind  Jimmy's  going  on  to 
the  next  village/'  said  Beatrice.  "But 
J  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I  have 
ever  since  1  first  heard  of  you,  and  when 
you  canje  yesterday  I  said,  '  There  is  the 
Boston  lawyer  for  me ! '  1  want  to  talk 
with  you  now,  this  minute.  It  concerns 
Jimmy.  Speak  up,  Jimmy.'' 

"  Uncle  Mason,''  said  the  young  man, 
with  flaming  face  and  fierce  dignity, 
'*  Miss  Farren  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
promise  to  he  my  wife." 

**  Why,  Jimmy  Tjcc,  what  an  awful 
story !  ''* 

Beatrice  slid  gracefully  down  from 
the  fence  and  went  towards  the  auto- 
mobile, which  her  chauffeur  had  restored 
to  working  order.  "  Come,  Mr.  liCe," 
she  said.  "  Let  Jimmy  do  your  errand 
at  the  next  village  on  your  bicycle.  1 
want  you  to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel. 
I  can't  trust  any  one  else.'' 

Mason  Lee  smiled. 

''  You  can  walk  back,  can't  you,  Mr. 
(Jove?  ''  Beatrice  asked  her  chauffeur. 

'^  I  suppose  T  can,"  he  answered 
gruffly. 

"  Yes,  do,''  said  Beatrice.  ''  I'll  pay 
for  the  new  baby  carriage  Mrs.  Gove 
ordered  if  you  will." 

The  man  set  out  upon  his  two  mile 
walk  with  a  grin. 

"  Good  by,  Jimmy.  Don't  sulk  and 
pout  that  naughty  little  boy  way.  Take 
your  uncle's  bicycle  and  run  away  and 
get  all  the  next  village  for  him.  Come, 
Mr.  Lee." 

After  a  successful  half  mile  Beatrice 
said,  "  Please  stop." 

Mason  Lee  stopped  in  tbe  country 
road. 

'*  Mr.  Lee,  are  you  rich?  " 

'"  My  father  would  have  thought  him- 
self ri(*h  if  he  had  had  half  my  for- 
tune." 

"  I  heard  that  you  have,  and  earn; 
about  seventy  five  hundred  a  year. 
Jimmy  told  me  so.  He  said  if  you  never 
marry  he  will  be  your  heir,  and  that  you 
are  bullet  proof.  When  I  asked  him  to- 
day to  introduce  you  to  me,  he  said  again 
that  you  were  bullet  proof.  It  gave  me 
an  idea.  I  am  a  girl  with  an  orphan 
uncle  on  my  hands.  He  is  a  perfect 
baby  about  what  he  calls  my  beaux.  He 
always  runs  if  he  sees  one  coming.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  as  he  has 


made  me  so  lovely  and  rich  he  ought  to 
stay  around  and  chaperon  me,  or  marry 
an  aunt  for  me,  or  something,  but  he 
won't.  He  just  laughs  at  me,  and  says 
no  girl  from  beyond  the  Missouri  River 
needs  any  effete  Eastern  notions.  So 
here  I  am  stuck  in  the  middle  of  this  big 
hotel  with  nothing  but  an  ugly  Montreal 
girl  to  do  my  mending.  I  call  her  my 
French  maid  in  my  letters  home  to 
Boise,  and  preteiTd  I'm  having  a  splen- 
did time.  But  I'm  not.  Til  give  you 
seventy  five  hundred  dollars  if  you  will 
pay  attention  to  me  until  after  I  grad- 
uate next  year,  and  keep  the  other  fel- 
lows off.     You  look  as  if  you  could." 

'*  But,  my  dear  Miss  Farren,  it  is  not 
such  a  service  as  1  could  undertake." 

*'  I  don't  see  why  not.  You  were  go- 
ing to  come  and  get  Jimmy  out  of  my 
way  for  nothing  this  afternoon." 

**  You're  a  very  astute  young  lady." 

"'  Oh,  no,  I'm  not.  I  heard  you  talking 
with  Jimmy's  mother  on  the  veranda 
last  night.  It's  funny  she  didn't  see 
me,  I  was  so  near.  She  begged  you  to 
save  Jimmy.  She  said  I  was  already 
engaged  to  seven  other  young  men,  and 
that  I  would  break  his  heart,  and  that 
I'm  a  nobody  from  nowhere  with  an 
Irish  name.  Call  Boise  nowhere!  Xow 
/  won't  let  Jimmy  marry  me.  I  don't 
want  anybody's  Boston  baby.  He 
couldn't  do  any  of  the  real  work  real 
men  do.  So,  you  see,  Fm  on  your  side. 
W^on't  you  be  on  mine?  Jimmy  is 
pretty  determined.  He  proposed  to  me 
last  summer  when  I  was  poor — almost. 
Xow  he  proposes  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  They  all  do — more  or  less.  I'm  so 
sick  and  tired  of  it!  I  can't  have  any 
good  times  like  the  other  girls  here.  1 
tell  all  the  young  men  that  ask  me  in 
time  that  I'll  be  engaged  to  them  just 
to  keep  them  quiet,  and  I  talk  of  my 
money  all  the  time  before  them  so  as  to 
try  to  make  them  ashamed.  But  they 
aren't.  Can't  you  take  me  for  a  client? 
Please  do,  Mr.  Mason — I  mean  Mr.  Lee. 
I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  just 
to  be  around  more  or  less — you  know 
the  sort  of  thing  uncle  would  do  if  he 
were  Eastern." 

Mason  Lee  could  not  accept  her  point 
of  view. 

"  I  couldn't  be  an  uncle  to  you! ''  he 
said. 
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"  Oh,  no,  not  exactly,  of  course.  But 
I  shall  know  in  my  secret  heart  that 
that  is  what  I  hire  you  for."  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly.  "  You  are  bul- 
let proof,  aren't  you?''  she  asked. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  of  it."  He 
smiled  as  he  looked  into  her  cloudless, 
girlish  eyes.  "  I  have  always  been  called 
so  in  my  family." 

"  You  don't  imagine  yourself  in  love 
easily  and  say  silly  things  ?  " 

"  Not  easily." 

"  That's  good.  I  should  say  you  are 
just  the  kind  of  Boston  man  who  never 
really  cares  about  anybody  but  himself, 
and  doesn't  deceive  himself  pretending. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  you  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  offer  you  as  much  as  a  thousand 
a  month  to  look  after  me  until  I  grad- 
uate next  June.  I  pretended  to  Jimmy 
that  I  wanted  to  know  you  because  you 
are  handsome.  But  it  is  because  you 
are  a  lawyer  and  can  do  the  work  I 
really  need  done.  You  will  have  me  for 
your  client,  won't  you?  " 

"  It's  a  queer  business." 

"  But  it's  business.  I  want  to  invest 
a  thousand  a  month  in  being  let  alone 
by  ambitious  boys.  You  must  never  let 
Jimmy  get  five  minutes  with  me." 

"  Well  make  a  try  of  it,"  said  Mason 
Lee,  "  but  I  really  must  earn  my  money 
looking  after  some  investments  for  you, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  I  don't  care  how  you  fix  it  up  with 
yourself,  if  you're  only  on  hand  when  I 
need  you.  Of  course  there'll  be  weeks 
at  a  time  when  nobody  will  bother  me 
much  at  college.  Then  I  may  telegraph 
for  you  in  a  hurry.    Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you,  Miss 
Farren,"  said  Mason  Lee. 

"All  right.  Let's  go  on.  Won't 
everybody  at  the  hotel  be  surprised  to 
see  us  coming  back  together !  " 

II. 

Mason  Lee  spent  ten  months  of  psy- 
chological expansion.  He  had  never 
really  cared  for  any  soul  but  his  own, 
and  it  was  a  terrific  process  of  evolution 
through  which  he  developed  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  frank,  pure,  cheerful  soul  in 
the  Western  girl.  Jimmy  left  the  moun- 
tains in  a  miff  the  week  after  Beatrice 
had  commissioned  his  uncle.  His  good 
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by  was  delivered  stiffly  on  the  veranda. 
She  rose  and  strolled  down  the  road 
with  him,  chattering  with  animation. 
"Smile,  Jimmy!  Don't  look  so  mad," 
she  said.  "People  will  think  I've  re- 
fused you." 

"Smart  kind  of  engaged  girl  you 
are,"  said  Jimmy  savagely.  "  A  fellow 
never  gets  a  minute  with  you.  Uncle 
Mate  is  the  whole  thing." 

"  Oh,  he's  bullet  proof." 

"Humph!" 

"  You  mustn't  be  cross." 

"  I'm  not.  I  have  to  go  off  on  a  fel- 
low's yacht,  and  then  another  fellow's. 
I'll  be  out  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  get 
back  to  college,  when  my  fool  uncle  isn't 
around." 

"  That  will  be  very  nice  of  you, 
Jimmy.  But  he's  not  really  a  fool — 
your  uncle." 

There  were  frequent  appearances  of 
businesslike  admirers  or  lovers  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Farren  at  the  hotel  during  the 
following  weeks.  Young  men — who  had 
demanded  to  be  engaged  to  her  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  had  been  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  Jimmy — came,  were  puz- 
zled, and  went  in  wrath,  amusement,  or 
renewed  determination.  Her  uncle 
smoked  in  the  veranda  most  of  the 
time,  keeping  his  heels  down  with  hero- 
ism. He  had  no  one  but  the  girl,  and 
was  known  to  be  worth  five  millions  be- 
sides the  one  he  had  given  her. 

"  Pin  money,  madam,"  he  said  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes  to  a  widow  who  ten- 
tatively praised  his  beautiful  generosity 
to  his  niece.  He  took  Beatrice  back  to 
college  in  the  autumn,  then  joyously 
shook  the  dust  of  New  England  from 
his  feet  and  returned  to  the  Rockies  and 
the  Mexican  Sierras  whence  he  drew  his 
treasure  supplies. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  February  Mason 
Lee,  at  his  office  in  Pemberton  Square, 
received  a  telegram  from  Beatrice. 

Please  send  me  by  express  today  lots  of  every 
kind  of  flowers.  Be  sure  to  send  twice  as  many 
as  anybody  else  can.  I  have  seven  valentine  boxes 
already  today.  Come  ont  yourself  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. 

He  felt  distinctly  like  a  fool  as  he 
ordered  the  flowers  for  the  girl.  He 
wished  he  could  take  her  a  few  roses  on 
his  own  account.  He  felt  an  absurd 
rivalry  with  the  enterprising  young  men 
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who  had  anticipated  the  day.  Next 
evening  he  encountered  Jimmy  on  the 
train  going  out  to  her  college  town. 
Jimmy  glowered  at  him,  and  went  into 
the  smoking  car.  There  was  a  valen- 
tine party  at  the  college.  Miss  Farren 
and  several  hundred  of  her  girl  friends 
had  turned  one  of  the  reception  rooms 
into  a  bower  of  hothouse  flowers,  and 
received  their  friends  under  the  chap- 
eronage  of  two  girls  of  twenty  four  and 
twenty  six.  There  were  six  of  Beatrice's 
aspirants  present  besides  Jimmy,  one  a 
Princeton  man,  very  determined.  Mason 
Lee  enjoyed  baffling  his  efforts  to  speak 
a  word  alone  with  Beatrice,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  with  him  and  Jimmy 
on  the  last  train.  Jimmy  glowered  still. 
When  the  June  fetes  came.  Mason 
Lee  danced  constant  attendance  and 
qarned  his  money.  He  told  himself  he 
never  meant  to  take  pay  from  Beatrice. 
Beatrice  had  offered  to  send  him  a  check 
monthly  at  first,  but  he  had  asked  her  to 
wait  until  he  had  opportunity  to  assist 
her  in  a  material  investment.  She  said 
she  was  willing  to  let  him  have  it  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

III. 

It  was  when  all  the  flowers,  frolics, 
and  solemnities  were  over  at  the  college, 
and  Beatrice  was  an  A.  B.,  that  Mason 
Lee  asked  her  to  marjy  him.  They 
walked  beside  the  water  in  the  moon- 
light. 

^^  How  silly !  "  responded  Beatrice. 

"  But  I  love  you.' ' 

"I  thought  you  were  bullet  proof!'' 

"Fm  not!  I  want — you." 

"I  want  you  to  manage  my  estate! 
You  manage  Jimmy  and  the  other  boys 
beautifully.  I  never  can  bother  with 
all  the  money  when  I  go  out  there.  Of 
course  I'll  want  some  income  regularly, 
but  you  can  invest  for  me." 

"  ril  take  all  s\ich  cares  off  your 
shoulders,  little  woman.  A  man  likes 
to  have  his  wife  care  free." 

"  I  suppose  he  does.  I  wish  it  was 
proper  for  you  to  go  out  there  with  me. 
I  really  depend  on  you  a  lot.  But  my 
own  uncle  will  have  to  go,  of  course.  All 
the  other  girls  had  somebody  to  see 
them  graduate."  She  sighed  faintly. 

"  You  had  me,"  said  Mason  Lee. ' 


Just  then  he  heard  a  chirruping 
"  Ooo-ooo !  "  beside  him,  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  wild  "  Ooooo-whooo! "  of 
bliss  and  laughter,  tears  and  rapture,  and 
saw  Beatrice  flying  towards  a  tall  figure 
approaching  through  the  moonlit  trees 
on  the  path.  He  saw  opened  arms, 
clinging,  kissing  joy.  He  heard  sur- 
prised coos  and  bass  murmurs,  and 
looked  about  for  a  means  of  escape. 
There  was  none.  The  water  lay  behind; 
the  lovers  stood  in  front. 

"Do  excuse  me,  Mr.  Lee!  Never 
mind  us.  Come  and  meet  my  husband !  " 
called  Beatrice. 

Mason  Lee  stepped  forward  and  met 
a  man  he  had  known  at  Harvard,  a 
Carolinian  who  had  been  made  a  captain 
in  the  Philippines.  The  two  shook 
hands. 

"  Glad  to  see  you.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  married,  Mr.  Marion,"  said  Lee. 
"  I  congratulate  you !  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  soldier.  "  Vm 
a  lucky  man.  Sorry  I  couldn't  get  here 
to  see  you  graduate,  Beebee.  The 
steamer  was  over  a  day  late  into  San 
Francisco." 

"  Why  didn't  you  telegraph?  I  didn't 
know  you  were  this  side  of  the  Pacific." 

"Y'ou  used  to  like  surprises." 

"  I  like  this  one."  She  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm. 

"Y'^ou  see,  Mr.  Lee,  it's  only  legal," 
Beatrice  explained.  "  We  were  married 
in  San  Francisco  about  half  an  hour 
before  Balph  sailed  for  Manila.  We 
didn't  mean  to  be." 

"  Didn't  mean  to  be?  " 

"  No.  I  went  to  see  him  off,  but  he 
had  an  idea  somebody  else  might  pro- 
pose to  me  while  he  was  gone,  and  I 
might  accept.  Besides,  I  did  want  my 
name  to  be  Beatrice  Marion,  even  if  we 
didn't  tell  till  he  got  back.  Isn't  it 
funny  I  turned  rich  while  you  were 
gone,  Will?  This  is  real  Valenciennes, 
all  of  it — there  are  about  a  hundred 
yards."  She  glanced  down  at  her  white 
frock. 

The  soldier  laughed  and  Lee  smiled, 
although  he  felt  rope  round  his  heart 
and  iron  in  his  soul. 

"  Isn't  it  perfectly  darling  you  didn't 
get  shot  out  there? "  said  Beatrice. 
"  Fve  been  so  worried  about  him  lots  of 
times,  Mr.  Lee.  ffc  isn't  bullet  proof !  " 
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THE    STORY    OF    A     MAN    AND    HIS    MONEY. 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON. 


XXIV  (Coniinued). 

THIS  was  the  oddest  chance  of  the 
*  night,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  Romer  came  out  upon  the  landing 
Courvoisier's  wife  cast  down  the  glove, 
and  flung  Qpen  the  door  that  her  friends 
might  deal  with  Patrick  Foxall. 

Standing  one  moment  in  utter  dark- 
ness, Romer  was  in  a  blaze  of  light  the 
next.  He  saw  old  Patrick  defiant  in  the 
room ;  he  saw  the  angry  woman,  her  hands 
clasped  nervously  to  her  throat;  he  saw 
the  masked  men,  one  springing  in  upon  old 
Pat,  the  other  about  to  follow  him.  And 
then,  without  a  question  or  a  scruple,  he 
struck  at  the  face  nearest  to  him. 

The  blow  which  felled  the  Frenchman 
would  have  stunned  an  ox.  The  man  went 
to  the  floor  with  a  low  groan;  the  friends 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  last. 

"  Are  you  safe,  Pat  ?  Are  you  safe,  old 
man?" 

Pat  answered  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 

"  Faith,  and  I  am !  Where  is  it,  lad — 
which  way  ?  " 

"  Down  stairs,  and  be  damned  to  them, 
Pat  I    We'll  find  a  road!" 

They  half  fell  down  the  stairs  and  stood 
in  the  ill  lighted  shop.  The  lamp  still 
burned  in  the  office  and  showed  them  the 
distant  figures  of  three  men  who  guarded 
the  outer  door.  Blind  flight  might  have 
carried  them  to  this  iron  shutter  and  the 
impotent  struggle  against  it;  but  there 
was  another  factor.  While  they  stood  for 
an  instant,  breathing  quickly,  searching 
hither,  thither,  for  another  way,  the  wooden 
door  through  which  the  man  had  disap- 
peared when  Romer  entered  the  shop 
opened  suddenly  and  a  bright  light  shone 
out  upon  the  faces  of  the  men. 

Romer  turned  quickly  and  beheld  the 
girl  whom  he  had  spoken  to  in  the  neigh- 
boring street.  She  was  white  with  terror ; 
but  he  understood  the  signal  that  she  made 
to  him,  and,  pulling  old  Pat  by  the  arm,  he 
dragged  him  through  the  door. 

The  girl  was  waiting  for  him  upon  the 
other  side. 

"Lock  the  door,  monsieur! ^^  she  cried 
wildly.    "  For  the  love  of  God,  lock  it !  " 

•  C0^rright,  r^o»,  h  MaJ^  Pgmiert^.—  This  sUty 


Patrick  shot  the  heavy  bolt,  and  cast  one 
quick  glance  about  him.  They  were  in  a 
wooden  walled  room  with  a  great  trap  door 
occupying  half  its  floor.  The  men  be- 
hind them  already  beat  heavily  upon  the 
frail  partition.  It  was  life  or  death,  the 
spin  of  a  coin,  a  young  girl's  honesty  or  her 
lie. 

"  Follow  me,"  the  child  said.  "  I  will 
show  you  I " 

She  disappeared  down  the  narrow  stairs 
of  the  trap,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  some  cellar  below.  Without  a  second 
thought,  Romer  followed  her  to  the 
depths.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  already. 
She  was  to  be  trusted. 

"  Come  on,  Pat,"  he  said;  "  the  girPs  a 
friend,  I'll  swear  it !  " 

Pat  lum "icred  down  the  stairs,  for  once 
trusting  a  young  man's  judgment.  The 
scene  below  was  in  no  way  reassuring. 

A  great  bare  cellar,  lighted  in  the  dis- 
tance by  a  single  gas  lamp,  showed  them 
a  loom  of  walls  and  spokes  and  iron  rub- 
ble; but  it  did  not  show  them  any  door. 
In  cooler  moments,  they  would  have  drawn 
back  from  such  a  refuge  as  from  a  trap 
which  no  child  would  enter;  but  it  was  all 
or  nothing  now,  the  fidelity  of  their  guide 
or  the  desperate  struggle  for  life  in  the 
shop  above.  Neither  spoke  his  thoughts, 
but  each  made  his  intention  clear.  They 
would  chance  it,  pinning  their  faith  to 
this  little  waif  of  the  streets,  who  had 
come  upon  their  path  so  miraculously.  It 
was  just  a  case  wherein  a  sober  judgment 
might  have  undone  all,  but  they  clutched 
at  that  straw  of  trust ;  and  it  proved  their 
salvation. 

The  very  familiarity  which  the  girl 
showed  with  this  cavern-like  retreat  did 
not  a  little  to  inspire  their  confidence.  She 
passed  through  the  cellar  as  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  darkness  could 
not  mislead  her.  Every  stone  was  fa- 
miliar to  her;  she  knew  every  turn  of  that 
horrid  labyrinth.  When  she  stopped  at 
last,  it  was  before  an  iron  grating,  barred 
and  padlocked,  and  forbidding  passage. 
The  men  would  have  said  then  that  it  was 
a  trap,  but  for  the  keys  which  glittered  in 
the  dim  light.    She  had  the  keys,  this  lit- 
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tie  miracle!  She  knew  that  they  would 
doubt. 

"  There  is  a  passage,  messieurs — Cafe 
Marbeau — ^pity  of  Christ,  they  are  coming 
down,  they  are  coming  down !  " 

Homer  stood  to  listen  and  heard  a  low 
crash — the  bursting  in  of  the  frail  parti- 
tion in  the  rooms  behind  them.  Beyond 
the  grating  he  saw  a  bricked  tunnel,  low 
and  dark  and  covered  with  fungus.  The 
girl  fumbled  with  the  keys  in  the  pad- 
lock, but  could  not  lift  the  rusty  tumblers. 
Steps  were  audible  on  the  flags  about 
them;  the  heavy  breathing  of  silent  men. 

"  Give  me  the  keys,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  I 
think  I  can  do  it." 

Patrick  Foxall  said  nothing.  The  girl 
pressed  a  hand  to  her  heart  and  seemed  to 
count  the  seconds.  Homer  already  had 
one  of  the  padlocks  opened  when  a  hand 
thrust  itself  out  of  the  shadows  and 
dragged  him  backwards;  but  he  turned 
with  an  athlete's  quickness  and  closed  with 
his  imseen  antagonist  in  a  grip  of  iron. 
Others  from  the  room  above,  coming  head- 
long, flung  themselves  upon  old  Pat,  and 
went  down  with  him  to  the  floor.  Patrick 
knew  little  of  that  which  he  did  to  them ; 
but  he  remembered  rising  twice  and  whirl- 
ing his  stick,  like  the  good  shillalah  it 
was;  while  at  other  moments  he  beheld 
men  striking  at  him  with  their  knives,  or 
heard  cries  when  his  ebony  fell  like  a 
bludgeon  upon  a  human  board.  In  the 
end  the  horrible  faces  and  the  bleared  eyes 
drew  back  from  him — a  pistol  flashed;  he 
knew  that  Homer  was  calling  him. 

"  Up  with  you,  Pat !  Up  with  you,  my 
veteran  I  It's  ninepins  over  here,  man! 
Are  you  hurt,  old  Pat  ?  " 

Patrick  staggered  to  his  feet ;  he  had  a 
burning  wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  his 
hands  were  cut  and  bleeding ;  but  he  cared 
nothing  for  that.  The  scene  about  him 
was  worth  a  man's  life  to  see.  Aye,  he 
could  have  cried  aloud  for  joy  of  that 
splendid  rout,  that  young  lad's  victory! 
For  there  were  the  swarming  rogues,  and 
there  was  Homer,  and  it  was  one  against 
ten,  and  the  ten  reeled  back  from  the  one. 

That  clear  young  voice  ringing  out  in 
the  darkness  had  the  music  of  a  hunting 
morning ;  for  Homer  was  crying  "  Gown, 
gown  I  "  as  in  his  Cambridge  days.  Like 
some  new  figure  of  a  bygone  age,  he  swimg 
a  pistol  for  battle  ax  and  drove  the  good 
blows  home. 

"  Gown,  gown !  " — they  go  down  before 
him  as  the  sheaves  before  the  sickle. 
"  Gown,  gown !  " — the  left  hand  flashes 
and  one  more  is  silent.  "  Gown,  gown !  " — 
he  is  round  upon  his  heel  now  for  one 
that  struck  at  him  with  an  iron  bar;  he 


picks  the  man  up ;  but  a  little  and  he  would 
have  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
dripping  walL 

"  Gown,  gown  I  " — old  Pat  has  the  catch 
of  it,  too,  and  together,  persistently,  hero- 
ically, they  make  upward  for  the  haven  of 
the  unknown.  The  gate  forbids  no  longer; 
in  the  confusion  of  that  melee  the  grirl  has 
snatched  the  keys  and  the  door  is  open. 
Hers  is  the  hand  which  helps  Homer  up, 
hers  the  cry  that  his  friend  will  hasten. 

Old  Patrick  does  not  hear  it.  He  is 
firing  a  volley,  pointblank,  at  the  grin- 
ning faces  before  him. 

"  To  the  devil  with  you,  blackguards ! " 

They  reeled  away  from  him,  shielding 
their  blinded  eyes;  and  while  they  reeled 
the  girl  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  saw 
that  they  were  saved. 

XXV. 

The  tunnel  led  them  across  the  street 
to  the  cellars  of  the  Cafe  Marbeau.  Ten 
years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe  had 
linked  his  houses  thus,  and  stored  his  wine 
in  the  caves  below  the  street ;  but  the  hotel 
upon  this  side  had  failed,  while  the  caf6 
upon  the  other  remained.  If  those  within 
it  were  surprised  to  see  Englishmen  come 
suddenly  from  the  kitchens  of  their  house, 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  and  question  them ;  for  the  three 
strode  to  the  door  without  a  word,  and 
were  in  the  street  before  any  man  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise. 

Their  first  words  were  to  the  girl  who 
had  saved  them. 

"Who  are  you,  child?  What  is  your 
name  ? "  Pat  asked,  with  all  the  kindness 
he  could  command. 

"  I  am  Bibi  Gardescu,  monsieur." 

"  How  did  you  get  in  that  house  ?  " 

"  My  brother  Georges  works  there — ^but 
he  is  not  there  tonight,"  she  added  quickly, 
with  an  obvious  lie  to  shield  him. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  that.  Who  keeps  the  house — whose 
is  it?" 

"  Please,  it  belongs  to  Maitre  Blaireau, 
the  carriage  builder." 

"  Ho,  ho,  and  a  fine  business  he  must  do ! 
You  cannot  go  back  there,  Bibi.  Where 
do  you  live?" 

"  Anywhere,  monsieur.  Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter;  I  am  used  to  it.  I  shall  sleep  on 
the  porch  of  the  Trinity  tonight." 

"Youll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  little 
girl.    Do  you  know  what  these  are,  Bibi !  ^ 

He  pulled  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  from 
his  pocket  and  showed  them  to  the  aston- 
ished child.  Her  eyes  glistened  witli  the 
covetousness  of  the  bom  waif,  who  knew 
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neither  right  nor  wrong  and  got  her  hread 
wherever  she  could  snatch  it. 

'*  Oh,  if  I  know,  monsieur  I  Those  are 
twenty  franc  pieces  1 " 

"  Exactly.  You  will  come  tomorrow  to 
the  Hotel  Ritz — ^you  know  that,  little 
girl?" 

Both  her  hands  closed  ahout  the 
money;  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  it 
when  she  answered : 

"Yes,  yes;  it  is  Place  Vendome,  mon- 
sieur! " 

"  You  will  come  tomorrow  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  there  will  be  more  gold 
pieces,  Bibi ;  you  understand  ? " 

She  said,  "Yes,  yes;"  and,  looking  at 
Romer  archly  for  a  moment,  she  kissed  his 
hand  suddenly,  and  then  ran  like  a  deer 
away  into  the  darkness.  She  feared  they 
might  ask  for  the  money  back  again. 

They  never  saw  Bibi  again. 

"  It  is  just  a  little  born  thief  that  was 
taken  by  your  handsome  figure,  Romer," 
said  Pat;  and  added,  "Glory  be  to  God 
that  I  brought  you  with  me  I  " 

He  began  to  hurry  on,  pressing  a  hand 
to  his  shoulder,  and  laboring  in  his  walk. 
Romer  had  been  too  excited  to  speak  a 
word  until  this  time ;  but  something  in  old 
Pat's  manner  startled  him,  and  he  turned 
to  look  at  his  friend. 

"  You  are  hurt,  Pat — good  God,  there's 
blood  on  your  coat !  " 

"A  mere  scratch,  me  bhoy,  that  five 
minutes  with  the  wash  tub  will  be  curing. 
Faith,  we've  no  time  to  think  of  ourselves. 
We  have  work  to  do,  Romer  lad !  " 

He  beckoned  to  a  passing  cab  and 
brought  the  man  to  the  pavement.  For 
once  in  his  life,  Patrick  Foxall  consented 
to  be  helped  in. 

"  I'll  see  a  doctor  to  oblige  you,"  he  said, 
in  a  faint  voice.  "Hotel  Ritz,  and  ten 
francs  if  you  hurry  I "  he  cried  up  to  the 
driver. 

The  cab  went  like  a  fire  engine. 

XXVI. 

It  was  late  upon  the  following  morning 
when  Romer,  dreaming  of  a  'varsity 
course,  in  which  Nimiber  Four  hit  him 
persistently  on  the  back  with  his  oar,  woke 
up  at  last  to  realize  that  some  one  was 
knocking  upon  his  bedroom  door.  He  did 
not  know  what  time  it  was,  nor  could  he 
remember  precisely  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing last  night ;  but  the  robust  voice  of  old 
Pat,  clamoring  for  admittance,  recalled 
the  scene  in  its  bald  outline,  and  sent  him 
from  his  bed  with  eager  steps. 

When  he  opened  the  door  he  discovered 
old  Pat  already  dressed,  and  not  less  ready 


for  self  approving  confidences  than  he  was 
himself. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning,  me  bhoy ! 
'Tis  the  next  train  to  London  we  are  to 
catch — if  there  is  one.  Faith,  the  seven 
sleepers  ye  are,  and  all  rolled  into  one! 
How  goes  it,  young  gentleman — ^how's  the 
temperature  this  day  ?  " 

Romer  sat  down  in  a  big  armchair  and 
rubbed  his  back  ruefully. 

"  I'm  as  stiff  as  a  plaster  figure,  Pat ;  I 
believe  some  one's  been  opening  my  back 
to  see  what  it's  made  of.  One  of  those 
chaps  must  have  got  a  swinger.  I  didn't 
feel  it  at  the  time." 

"  The  dirty  dogs  1  'Tis  me  likewise  that 
they've  been  performing  operations  upon ! 
I've  two  inches  of  knife  in  the  shoulder — 
and  not  so  sure  it's  Sheffield,  either  1  I 
don't  hear  ye  asking  after  my  health,  Ro- 
mer, young  sir." 

Romer  was  contrite;  Pat  looked  so  ab- 
surdly healthy. 

"  Ah,  I'd  forgotten  your  shoulder,  Pat ; 
observe  the  primitive  beast.  It  was  a 
nasty  cut,  old  chap!  Are  you  going  to 
see  the  sawbones  this  morning  ? " 

"  He'll  do  himself  the  honor  to  take 
twenty  francs  off  me  at  eleven  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. To  the  divil  with  the  lot  of  them, 
say  I!  A  bit  of  good  lint  and  a  cooling 
lotion  is  worth  the  whole  pack  1  Will  you 
be  coming  down,  Romer?  There's  a  bite 
and  sup  I've  ordered,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
ould  vinegar  to  wash  it  down.  Can  you 
dress  yourself,  lad  ?  " 

Romer  said  that  he  could.  His  back  was 
black  and  blue ;  and  those,  he  remembered, 
were  the  colors  of  Caius,  and  exceedingly 
effective  in  feminine  toilets. 

"  I'll  have  to  migrate  to  another  college, 
Patrick,"  he  suggested.  "  This  is  as  good 
as  tattooing,  but  it's  on  the  wrong  side  to 
be  effective.  I  suppose  your  next  train 
means  the  night  mail  to  town  ?  " 

"  Indeed  and  it  does,  and  no  time  to  be 
lost,  either.  Here's  yesterday's  papers 
from  London — and  a  pretty  story  they  tell ! 
If  I  did  not  know  him,  I'd  say  your  uncle 
had  lost  his  wits.  Read  that,  my  lad,  and 
ask  yourself  what's  coming  to  Dudley." 

He  conjured  up  a  copy  of  a  London  daily 
paper  from  his  capacious  pocket,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  chair  in  which  the 
younger  man  sat.  Romer  saw  at  once  that 
the  third  column  on  the  front  page  was 
entirely  devoted  to  a  graphic  account  of 
the  strike  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway. 
One  of  its  headlines  was  ominous;  it  spoke 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Dudley 
Hatton. 

In  the  text  itself  there  was  a  fuller  ex- 
planation.   Affairs,  it  said,  had  come  to  a 
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crisis  on  this  once  prosperous  railway. 
The  men  had  been  very  patient,  but  all 
their  demands,  many  of  them  admittedly 
just,  were  not  even  debated  by  a  stubborn 
board.  And  of  this  board  Dudley  Hatton, 
the  creator  of  the  whole  great  enterprise, 
was  indisputably  master.  The  guinea  pigs, 
the  titled  drones,  had  neither  capacity  nor 
authority.  The  beaten,  angry  men  knew 
that  their  fortunes  were  in  one  man's 
hand;  and  that  by  one  man  must  their 
salvation  come.  Six  months  ago  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  just  leader,  a  generous 
chief,  the  welcome  arbiter  of  dispute;  but 
that  day  was  forgotten;  and  he  who  had 
been  their  friend  they  reckoned  now  su- 
preme among  the  enemies  of  their  honest 
desire.  The  fanatical  denounced  him  in 
no  measured  terms;  the  sober  railway 
world  could  make  nothing  of  his  point  of 
view ;  the  women,  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren, cursed  the  very  name  which  once 
they  had  applauded. 

Driven  to  the  last  point  as  the  engineers 
were,  starving,  beaten,  it  was  no  surprise 
that  outrage  followed  the  pitiable  dead- 
lock. The  goods  yard  in  Lower  Kenning- 
ton  Lane,  built  at  a  cost  of  many  thou- 
sands not  a  year  ago,  had  been  burned  to 
the  ground  by  hot  headed  rioters.  There 
had  been  stormy  meetings  of  the  railway's 
employees  in  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall.  The 
local  traffic  was  almost  entirely  suspended; 
the  expresses  ran  with  difficulty.  And 
crowning  all  was  the  attempt  upon  Dud- 
ley's life,  to  which  the  headlines  referred 
so  ominously.  He  had  been  shot  at  on  the 
platform  at  Kennington  Station  three 
days  ago,  the  report  said,  but  happily  had 
come  to  no  harm;  while  the  would  be  as- 
sassin escaped  in  the  press  of  men.  The 
police  feared  that  this  was  but  an  omen 
of  grave  days  to  come.  They  held  to  the 
theory'  that  certain  unknown  agents  were 
deliberately  inciting  the  men  to  violence. 

Boooer  read  this  alarming  report,  and 
then  laid  the  paper  down  as  one  who  had 
not  the  will  to  hear  more. 

"What  in  heaven's  name  does  it  all 
mean,  Pat?"  he  asked  bewilderedly.  He 
could  make  nothing  of  it — he  refused 
stoutly  to  believe  that  Dudley  could  act 
in  any  way  not  worthy  of  his  generous 
nature  and  noble  intellect. 

Old  Patrick  was  scarcely  wiser.  He 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and,  sitting  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  admitted  that  he  could 
only  guess  the  meaning. 

"Faith,  'tis  a  case  to  puzzle  the  ould 
divil  himself  I  Either  this  paper  lies  or 
Dudley's  gone  stark  staring  mad  I  I'm 
off  to  England  this  day  to  find  out  which. 
'TIS  not  the  man  he  is — ^ye  know  it  your- 


self— to  be  denying  honest  folk  their 
rights  or  treating  with  railway  servants 
like  a  woman  at  an  argle  bargle.  There's 
mischief  brewing;  and  I've  a  shrewd  no- 
tion who  stirs  the  pot !  Woman's  the  root 
of  all  evil,  as  our  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers taught  us  in  our  baptism,  Romer, 
young  sir.  I  haven^t  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  your  little  Cambridge  lady  could  tell 
us  more  about  this  than  any  man  alive! 
She  didn't  trust  one  of  the  best  fellows 
that  ever  drew  breath,  and  here's  the  con- 
sequence. He's  running  amuck  like  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop;  and  God  knows  where 
'twill  end,  Romer — God  knows,  my  lad  I " 

It  was  foreign  to  Patrick  Foxall  to  en- 
tertain the  gravities  of  life;  but  this  morn- 
ing found  him  amazingly  serious  and 
thoughtful.  His  shrewd  brain  had  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  Dudley's  embarrass- 
ments until  it  was  weaiy  and  perplexed. 
He  could  see  no  light ;  scarce  dared  to  hope 
for  any  betterment.  The  lad  with  him 
was  like  a  child  before  such  deep  problems; 
he  could  observe  only  the  most  elementary 
facts. 

"  They  had  a  quarrel,  Pat,  the  very  night 
after  they  were  engaged;  I  know  that 
much.  If  she'd  make  it  jxp  with  him,  he'd 
be  a  changed  man;  I'm  sure  of  it.  The 
question  is,  if  she  will  make  it  up.  Beryl 
said  that  she  left  a  letter  for  Dudley  at  Son- 
ning.  Whether  he  got  it  or  not  I  don't 
know;  I  think  it  was  sent  on  to  London." 

Patrick  stared  at  him  as  though  he 
spoke  of  wonders. 

"A  letter — from  the  girl!  And  you 
didn't  forward  it !  " 

"  I  didn't  think  about  it,  Pat "" 

"  A  plague  on  your  woolly  head,  then! 
Man,  didn't  you  see  the  importance  of  it  f " 

"Well,  I  thought " 

"  To  blazes  with  your  thoughts !  Don't 
you  see  that  if  she  offered  to  come  back  to 
him,  it  would  have  saved  him  from  this! 
Man,  are  ye  a  baby  ?  " 

Pat  sprang  up  from  the  bed  and  began  to 
stride  up  and  down  the  room  like  one  who 
wrestles  with  his  own  anger.  Romer  did 
not  dare  to  contradict  him  in  face  of 
his  passion.  After  all^  he  imagined  that  he 
had  had  some  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  the  letter.  He  remembered  ^)eaking  to 
Spiler,  the  butler,  about  it,  and  asking 
why  it  had  not  hem  posted.  Spiler  said 
that  his  master  was  expected  to  return 
every  day;  and  Romer  confessed  that  he 
forgot  all  about  the  matter.  Pat  was  right 
to  reproach  him ;  he  had  been  a  iixL 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  oU  chap,**  he  stam- 
mered ;  "  of  course  it  waa  idiotie!  If  it*s  at 
Park  Line,  I'll  see  that  Dudley  gets  it  next 
post" 
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**Ye*ll  see,  ye'U  seel  'Tis  as  easy  as 
sheUing  peas,  then  I  Ye'U  poet  the  letter !  " 
He  stopped  dramatically  and  pointed  his 
finger.  "Aye,  what  address  will  ye  write, 
then  ?  Where's  Dudley  this  minute  ?  Who 
knows?  Who's  seen  him  this  fortnight 
past?  Does  it  dawn  upon  you  that  he's 
hiding  from  his  friends,  maybe?  Ye'U 
poet  it — bow  wow  I  " 

Homer  did  not  say  a  single  word.  It 
was  news  to  him  that  his  imcle  had  quitted 
Park  Lane.  True,  he  remembered  how 
casual  had  been  the  reports  of  him  they 
had  received  at  Sonning ;  but  this  new  evi- 
dence of  complete  isolation  almost  terrified 
him.  He  would  not  have  delayed  an  hour 
to  return  to  London,  had  there  been  a 
train.  The  night  mail  suggested  the  next 
century. 

"What  in  God's  name  are  we  to  do, 
Pat  ?  "  he  cried  fretfully.  "  We  can't  stop 
here;  we  don't  know  when  he  is  in  Lon- 
don. Is  it  all  to  be  given  up,  then,  without 
a  try  or  a  word  ?  " 

"  I'll  say  no  such  thing.  He's  on  the  rail- 
way; the  paper  writes  it.  He's  to  and  fro 
like  a  will  o'  the  wisp !  K  ye  walk  from 
London  to  Chichester  ye'll  find  him,  I  don't 
doubt!  Put  on  your  hat  and  be  off  with 
you.  Tell  him  that  Pat  Foxall  is  in  Paris 
buying  the  jewels  which  were  stolen  from 
his  dead  wife's  neck.  Tell  him  that  those 
who  are  seeking  to  stir  up  his  men  against 
him  are  the  servants  of  Beckstein  and  the 
Dutch  gang  that  works  with  him.  Say 
that  in  three  days  I'll  arrest  Courvoisier 
and  bring  the  man  to  justice.  Tell  him 
that  the  woman  he'd  marry  is  waiting  for 
him  at  Cambridge.  Nothing  else  than 
that  will  save  him  this  day.  Go  to  Lon- 
don and  make  it  light  for  him.  Ye'll  find 
him  somewhere  between  London  and 
Chichester,  bedad!" 

He  fell  to  pacing  the  room  once  more; 
and  for  a  little  while  his  thoughts  were 
not  to  be  spoken.  When  he  turned  to  Ho- 
mer again,  it  was  to  lay  a  kindly  hand 
upon  the  young  fellow's  arm,  and  to  reas- 
sure him. 

"  Forgive  a  wild  man  that  is  at  his  wits' 
end,"  was  his  apology.  "Don't  you  see, 
Romer,  what  I  suflPer  for  him  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  it's  a  race  between  rogues  and  me 
for  my  friend's  life  ?  'Tis  just  that !  Let 
me  go  to  him  and  say,  *'Tis  Courvoisier 
that's  the  rascal,'  and  the  work's  half  done; 
but  I  must  carry  the  proofs  in  my  hands. 
I  am  waiting  for  them — ^waiting  while  I 
count  the  minutes,  my  lad !  " 

"  Then  you  think  that  you  can  still  get 
something  in  Paris,  Pat  ? " 

"  Think !  If  I've  an  ounce  of  gumption 
in  my  skull,  Fm  sure!    This  very  day  I'll 


buy  the  rubies.  If  I  don't,  book  me  a 
stall  at  Hanwell,  and  see  that  I  fill  it  I  " 

•*  You'll  buy  the  rubies,  Pat?  " 

"  Faith,  I  will — ^f rom  the  woman  her- 
self." 

"In  the  Rue  Marbeau?  " 

"  No,  in  the  Ritz  Hotel." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when 
a  valet  knocked  upon  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. Patrick  turned  quickly  on  his  heel, 
as  if  he  had  been  waiting  some  signal 
which  could  not  fail  him.  When  the  serv- 
ant entered,  he  took  a  card  from  the  tray 
and  handed  it  to  Romer  with  a  triumphant 
look. 

It  was  the  card  of  Mme.  Dufayel. 

XXVII. 

Patrick  Foxall  had  pledged  his  reputa- 
tion that  he  would  buy  the  rubies  which 
Mme.  Dufayel  had  refused  to  sell  him  in 
the  Rue  Marbeau,  and  this  boast  he  re- 
deemed. The  jewels  were  in  his  bag  when 
he  quitted  Paris  by  the  night  mail.  He 
had  bought  them  at  a  great  price;  but  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  given  twice  the 
sum  without  regret. 

"She  sold  them — faith,  she  was  wise  to 
do  it  I "  he  said,  when  they  were  away  at 
last,  upon  the  last  stage  of  that  journey 
which  should  win  or  lose  a  brave  man's  life. 
"  'Tis  a  less  clever  woman  than  Georgette 
de  la  Mousse  would  have  seen  the  game  was 
up.  Faith,  I  know  her  story  like  a  book  I 
She's  been  everything  under  God's  sun — 
singer,  dancer,  acrobat,  thief!  There's 
not  a  country  in  Europe  that  wouldn't  be 
glad  to  have  her  under  lock  and  key!  I 
was  in  Vienna  when  they  charged  her  with 
the  murder  of  the  Chevalier  Zizka.  'Twas 
at  Madrid  I  saw  her  arrested  at  the  door 
of  the  National  Theater.  Did  I  need  wits 
to  say  what  this  woman  would  do  when  she 
found  that  London  was  unhealthy?  Let 
Courvoisier  buy  a  hat  band,  bedad  I  He'll 
need  it,  for  he'll  never  see  his  dear  wife 
again !  And  I've  bought  more  than  jewels, 
let  me  tell  you!  I  bought  that  which  I 
wouldn't  sell  for  ^ve  thousand  pounds, 
Romer!" 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  plan  they 
must  follow  in  London,  and  of  the  grave 
issues  which  tomorrow  would  decide.  Pat- 
rick was  no  pessimist ;  but  he  knew  that  if 
the  tidings  of  these  things  did  not  reach 
Dudley  Hatton  before  many  hours  were 
passed,  they  might  never  reach  him  at  all. 
That  splendid  intellect  had  failed  his 
friend  at  last!  The  net  of  destiny  had 
closed  about  him,  and  he  struggled  impo- 
tently  in  its  meshes;  but  a  word  might 
bring  him  back  to  reason,  might  cut  the 
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bonds  from  his  achiog  limbs.  Patrick  di- 
vined taruly  the  fount  of  all  that  mischief. 
Ue  said  that  Dudley  ELatton  believed  that 
he  was  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
his  wife's  death.  He  would  know  tomor- 
row that  he  was  not. 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  key,"  he  persisted,  in  a 
vague  strain  foreign  to  him ;  ^  I'm  on  the 
track  of  them  now,  Romer;  and,  please 
God,  'tis  a  view  halloa  before  many  hours. 
We'll  be  in  London  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
then  the  hunt  begins.  Do  you  go  to  Park 
Lane  and  see  if  you  can  bring  me  any  news 
of  Dudley  this  day.  I'm  away  to  die  po- 
lice ;  and  a  pretty  story  for  them,  too !  Let 
it  be  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  that  we  find 
each  other  again.  You  shall  be  in 
at  the  death,  my  lad;  'twould  be  un- 
kind to  deny  you.  I'll  look  for  you  at  six 
o'clock  at  my  club  in  Piccadilly,  and  what 
news  of  Dudley  you  can  pick  up  bring  to 
me  there.  Not  that  I  expect  any,  faith; 
'tis  no  such  good  fortune  a  man  may  take 
into  his  account.  If  this  mischief  the 
newspapers  speak  of  is  true,  'twill  be  a 
miracle  of  a  man  that  finds  Dudley  Hat- 
ton  where  he  should  look  for  him." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Romer  with  con- 
viction. He  had  listened  to  every  word  as 
to  some  oracle  of  salvation.  This  splendid 
friend,  he  was  convinced,  would  save  his 
Uncle  Dudley.  He  wondered  that  he  had 
not  discovered  Pat's  sterling  worth  years 
ago. 

"  My  uncle  is  not  the  man  to  be  playing 
a  silly  game  of  hide  and  seek,"  he  added 
reflectively.  **  If  he  isn't  in  Park  Lane, 
the  probabilities  are  that  he's  living  in  the 
Great  Southern  Hotel.  We  ought  to  call 
there  first,  Pat ;  it's  ten  to  one  we  find  him 
in  the  place." 

"  Aye,  together  with  the  stones  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  railway  are  throwing  at 
the  windows  I  Ye've  missed  the  particu- 
lar pleasantries,  young  sir!  The  mob  is 
throwing  stones  at  this  same  commodious 
fireproof  hotel  just  because  it  believes  that 
Dudley's  inside  of  it.  Is  he  the  one  to  be 
where  the  bricks  are  flying?  Not  if  I 
know  him  I  He'll  be  looking  on  in  the  first 
place  you  should  go  to  and  the  last  you'll 
think  of  1  We  must  name  the  place  before 
sundown  tomorrow.  If  the  picture's  true, 
we're  racing  against  the  hours,  my  son, 
racing  against  the  hours — and  there  are 
few  to  lose,  precious  few  to  lose  I  " 

The  confession  declared  an  idea  which 
had  become  almost  a  conviction.  Pat -did 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  real 
difficulty  in  finding  Dudley,  once  they  were 
in  London ;  but  it  was  plain  to  him  that,  if 
the  newspapers  were  to  be  believed,  even  a 
trifling  delay  might  be  fatal.    His  friend's 


desperate  and  illogical  stand  against  those 
forces  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  which, 
hitherto,  he  had  submitted  wiUingly  and 
generously,  might  lead  him  to  any  ex- 
tremity of  folly  the  mind  could 'imagine. 
The  spectacle  was  that  of  one  man  against 
five  thousand.  Pat  knew  Dudley's  cour- 
age, his  indomitable  will,  his  stubborn  pur- 
suit, alike  of  the  false  and  the  true,  when 
the  mind  was  set  upon  a  purpose.  He 
would  face  these  men,  Pat  said,  and  tell 
them  to  do  their  worst.  They  had  already 
attempted  his  life;  any  hour  might  bring 
the  news  that  another  attempt  had  suc- 
ceeded. £ven  Romer  understood  the  ne- 
cessity of  haste. 

"  I'll  take  a  cab  straight  to  Park  Lane," 
he  said,  ^  and  after  that,  wire  to  Sonning. 
If  they've  no  news  of  him  at  either  house, 
I  shall  go  dovm  to  Sonning  in  the  morning 
and  see  what's  to  be  learnt  If  I  could 
take  a  message  from  Daphne,  Pat,  I 
shouldn't  go  in  vain.  It's  just  that  or 
nothing,  believe  me.  Of  course  he'll  be 
very  grateful  for  what  you've  done  in 
Paris ;  but  even  if  Courvoisier  is  arrested, 
I  don't  see  how  it's  to  help  us.  You  can 
only  prove  that  he's  a  thief — I  don't  sup- 
pose Dudley  cares  greatly  about  that." 

Pat  smiled  like  one  who  sympathises 
with  a  childish  intelligence. 

"  'Tis  a  nice  young  green  blade  of  grass 
ye  are,  and  beautiful  in  the  springtime, 
Romer,"  he  bantered  pleasantly.  ^  What 
I  can  prove  against  this  same  Courvoisier 
ye  shall  know  in  good  time — ^perhaps  at 
Charies  Street  this  very  night.  Ke^  your 
soul  in  patience,  and  be  afther  finding 
Dudley.  Yonder^s  the  steamer,  my  boy; 
well  see  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Sassenach's 
country  in  half  an  hour  by  the  dock." 

He  rose  abruptly  and  began  to  gather  his 
traps  together.  The  cold  gray  light  of  a 
chilling  dawn,  breaking  across  the  sea, 
showed  old  Pat's  face,  white  and  cadav^^ 
ous,  in  its  feeble  rays.  A  sleepless  night 
had  not  impaired  his  vigor.  The  quest  of 
danger  stimulated  every  faculty,  braced 
an  intellect  long  dormant.  He  strode  down 
the  platform  with  a  young  man's  step;  he 
sniffed  the  sea  air  exultingly.  His  \»st 
words  on  the  shores  of  France  were  the  de- 
fiance of  a  man  who  has  played  a  grett 
game  and  is  upon  the  threshold  of  his  vic- 
tory: 

"  In  three  hours,  the  best  or  the  worst, 
my  lad — the  best  or  the  worst !  Yonder's 
old  England— God  be  thanked !  " 

XXVIII. 

Romer  had  not  expected  to  find,  at  his 
uncle's  house  in  Park  Lane,  any  person  of 
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greater  importance  than  the  old  house- 
keeper who  had  permanent  charge  of  it; 
but,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  Spiler, 
the  butler,  answered  his  knock  upon  that 
memorable  day,  and  he  was  scarcely  in  the 
hall  before  he  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of 
Aunt  Mary.  His  surprise  was  even  greater 
when  he  learned  why  the  household  had 
come  so  abruptly  to  London. 

^What's  up,  Spiler?  What  the  deuce 
brings  you  here  ? " 

Spiler  answered  with  something  less 
than  his  usual  gravity.  He  had  not  the 
nerve  for  domestic  tragedies. 

^  There's  been  dreadful  goings  on,  sir ; 
Mr.  Hatton  nowhere  to  be  heard  of,  and 
the  young  lady.  Miss  Beryl,  she's  hooked  it 
without  as  much  as  a '  by  your  leave  '  I  " 

It  was  astonishing  news  indeed,  and 
Romer  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  Miss  Beryl  gone  off  ?  No  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  You  are  walking  in  your  sleep, 
Spiler!  Where  the  devil  should  she  go 
to?" 

^'  That's  just  what  I  said  to  Eobert  this 
very  morning,  sir  I  It  never  does  no  good 
in  this  world  to  take  brass  for  eighteen 
carat  I  The  bringing  up  of  young  females, 
sir " 

"  Be  hanged  to  that,  Spiler — where's  she 
gone  to,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

^^  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  mean  to 
say  that  Miss  Beryl  borrowed  a  sovereign 
of  me  at  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of ;  leastways, 
except  for  the  telegram  which  Miss  Mary 
received  last  night." 

"  Oh,  there  was  a  telegram,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  from  Cambridge." 

Bomer  roared  with  laughter. 

"  Why,  you  blockhead,"  said  he,  "  she's 
gone  to  stay  with  old  Norton  Bell,  of 
course  1  The  telegram  says  so,  if  it's  from 
Cambridge.  Don't  let  that  sovereign 
worry  you,  Spiler;  I'll  give  you  nineteen 
and  elevenpence  for  it !  " 

He  went  up  stairs  with  giant  strides,  and 
found  his  Aunt  Mary  weeping  and  wailing 
in  the  pleasant  morning  room  which 
looked  upon  Hyde  Park.  The  old  lady 
had  many  new  grievances  since  we  last 
saw  her;  not  the  least  of  them  was  that  the 
naoths  had  eaten  the  chair  covers  in  the 
baek  drawingroom.  She  received  Bomer 
on  this  occasion  with  a  very  rhapsody  of 
complaint 

"  Not  a  line  for  ten  days,  as  Tm  a  living 
woman!  And  this  child,  who  hasn't  a  bit 
of  Unen  on  her  that  I  haven't  marked  with 
my  own  hand,  gone  away,  Bomer !  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear?  I  tell  you, 
she  went  off  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  at 
nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning!     That's 


what  comes  of  bringing  no  children  into 
the  world !  I  said  she  would  pay  him  out 
finely — and  she's  done  it !  If  her  clothes 
were  worth  a  penny,  they're  worth  five 
pounds ;  and  she's  the  watch  and  chain  he 
gave  her  1  He'd  better  have  listened  to  an 
old  woman,  he'd  better  have  listened  to  me. 
But  I  don't  count,  my  child,  I'm  only  a 
poor  old  thing  whom  nobody  minds.  If  I 
worked  the  flesh  off  my  bones  in  this  house, 
they  wouldn't  thank  me.  Let  him  come 
and  look  at  those  chair  covers  and  then  see 
what  his  precious  housekeeper  is  worth! 
He'll  die  in  a  garret,  I  tell  you;  but  I 
shan't  be  there  to  see  it — no,  I  shall  be 
dead  and  gone  I  " 

Homer  consoled  her  with  what  assurance 
he  could.  He  thought  that  the  covers  in 
the  back  drawingroom  were,  possibly,  not 
quite  such  a  tragedy  as  she  imagined.  As 
for  Beryl,  he  read  her  telegram  with  in- 
finite amusement.  Beryl  knew  nothing 
about  telegrams;  she  had  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  imitate  Dudley  and  to  wire 
as  he  had  wired  so  often  when  he  delayed 
to  come  to  Park  Lane. 

Don't  expect  me  home  tonight,  and  don't  worrit. 

Bbktl. 

The  last  words  were  her  own.  Bomer 
read  them  with  a  pleasure  he  could  not 
quite  define.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
child  would  do  what  they  had  failed  to 
do ;  that  she  would  untie  that  master  knot, 
bring  with  her  the  one  living  being  who 
could  save  Dudley? 

His  hope  rose  with  the  thought.  For 
Daphne  could  save  Dudley  Hatton ;  he  was 
sure  of  it,  she  could  save  him  if  she  came 
in  time. 

XXIX. 

Little  Beryl's  journey  to  Cambridge  had 
been  a  great  event  in  a  life  which  threat- 
ened to  become  eventless.  The  outcome  of 
splendid  ignorance,  it  bore  witness,  none 
the  less,  to  a  shrewd  instinct  for  essentials 
which  even  an  older  mind  might  have 
lacked  in  these  fateful  days.  For  Beryl 
had  discovered,  on  her  aunt's  hurried  re- 
turn to  Park  Lane — ^a  flight  which  at- 
tended the  grave  news  of  Dudley's  peril — 
the  very  letter  which  Daphne  had  written 
to  her  lover  many  weeks  ago,  and  salaried 
carelessness  had  neglected  to  post.  Beryl 
knew  Daphne's  handwriting  welL  She 
was  such  a  poor  mistress  of  the  pen  herself 
that  the  neat  characters  and  attractive 
caligraphy  of  clever  Daphne  always  won 
her  unstinted  admiration.  And  here,  on 
Dudley's  study  table  in  Park  Lane — in  a 
room  which  Beryl  considered  herself  priv- 
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ileged  to  rummage,  as  she  rummaged  every 
room  in  that  house  of  forgotten  splen- 
dors— lay  the  accusing  envelope. 

Beryl  espied  it  at  once,  and  fell  to  won- 
dering why  it  lay  there.  Discreet  inquiries 
of  her  confidants  among  the  servants 
brought  to  light  something  of  the  story. 
Nobody  knew,  they  said,  where  Mr.  Hat- 
ton's  letters  should  be  sent ;  he  had  given 
instructions  that  they  were  to  wait  for  him 
in  his  own  library.  Beryl  did  not  under- 
stand why  Daphne's  letter  should  wait 
upon  any  table ;  and  she  said  as  much.  She 
thought  that  if  she  could  see  Daphne,  this 
great  cloud  of  trouble,  which  loomed  upon 
their  lives  so  heavily,  might  be  lifted.  It 
was  but  a  childish  idea ;  she  had  no  sure 
conclusions ;  the  desire  to  see  Daphne  was 
as  vague  as  it  was  irresistible. 

Cambridge,  she  remembered,  from  her 
narrow  study  of  geography,  lay  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  "  red  piece."  Old  maps 
on  Dudley's  shelves  showed  you  how  near 
London  it  was — no  more  than  an  inch,  and 
no  black  scratches  for  mountains.  Beryl 
was  not  quite  convinced  that  she  could  not 
walk  there ;  but,  anon,  having  traditions  of 
Spiler's  wealth  in  her  head,  she  conceived 
a  great  idea.  Mrs.  Wiggins,  the  house- 
keeper, had  a  daughter  who  was  a  bedma- 
ker  at  Cambridge.  Artful  questions,  sly 
suggestions,  solicited  the  comforting  fact 
that  you  could  go  from  London  by  train  to 
that  goal  of  desire  and  return  the  same 
day.  Beryl  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  Spiler, 
and  set  out  without  delay. 

Her  first  attack  was  upon  a  cabman, 
whom  she  instructed  to  drive  her  to  the 
train  for  Cambridge ;  and  he,  being  sensi- 
ble of  hie  kind,  and  having  children  of 
his  own,  went  to  King's  Cross  as  the  cab 
horse  flies,  and  did  not  charge  her  more 
than  twice  the  fare  for  all  his  trouble. 
From  that  point  a  kindly  guard  took  her 
under  the  shadow  of  a  capacious  wing,  and 
having  bought  her  a  ticket  and  a  paper, 
and  peeped  in  at  every  station  to  see  how 
she  was  doing,  and  told  her  of  other  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  escorted  under  other 
circumstances,  set  her  down  at  last  upon 
the  platform  at  Cambridge,  and  left  her 
there  with  many  words  of  wisdom  and  the 
heroic  refusal  of  the  sixpence  she  offered 
him. 

From  this  point  the  pilgrimage  was  not 
worthy  of  the  fables  and  the  saints.  Beryl 
went  up  to  a  cabman  and  told  him 
to  drive  to  the  house  of  Miss  Daphne 
Bell.  She  remembered  enough  of  Daphne's 
story  to  know  that  this  house  had 
something  to  do  with  the  king  or  the 
queen.  When  the  polite  driver  corrected 
her  and  suggested  that  she  probably  meant 


Queens,  she  agreed  that  it  did  not  matter. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she  stood  in  the 
gateway  of  the  old  red  brick  college  and 
asked  timidly  for  Daphne.  And  oh,  the 
joy  of  it,  as  she  confessed  to  Romer  after- 
wards, the  joy  of  it  when  Daphne  herself 
came  running  out  of  a  great  bleak  house, 
and  these  two  were  heart  to  heart  in  the 
purpose  of  their  love  I 

"Beryl I  Is  it  really  little  Beryl ?  You 
came — you  came,  dear,  to  see  me?  Oh, 
why — why  ?    Why  did  you  come.  Beryl  ? " 

Daphne's  questions  all  came  tumbling 
together  like  October  leaves ;  surprise,  de- 
light, wonder,  were  spoken  in  every  new 
exclamation.  She  had  been  dreaming  over 
a  book  when  they  told  her  that  Beryl  was  in 
the  house,  and  the  very  name  seemed 
a  link  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Here,  then,  was  the  living  confirmation  of 
all  that  she  had  read  about  Dudley  in  the 
bygone  weeks.  Every  word  of  that  strange 
story  was  known  to  Daphne.  She  could 
tell  you  exactly  where  he  had  been,  and 
what  he  had  done,  and  why  the  world  quaiv 
reled  with  him.  She  had  mastered  the  na- 
ture of  his  trouble  despite  its  amazing 
technicality;  her  daily  prayer  had  been 
that  he  might  summon  her,  and  that  she 
might  go  to  him  in  this  evil  hour. 

When  the  newspapers  related  the  peril 
from  which  he  had  escaped.  Daphne  trem- 
bled as  for  her  own  safety.  She  feared 
sometimes  to  read  the  news  Jest  it  should 
speak  of  the  ultimate  calamity.  Always 
present  was  that  sense  of  humiliation  and 
insignificance  which  his  silence  had  put 
upon  her.  Their  love  had  been  the  dream 
of  a  day,  then!  She  had  won  from  him 
that  fleeting  homage  which  a  memory  can 
inspire.  She  lived  among  her  heroes  no 
more.  Perhaps  her  courage  rebelled 
against  the  treatment  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected.  She  would  ask  no  man  for 
forgiveness  twice.  Let  the  cost  be  what  it 
might,  it  should  not  cost  her  self  abjection. 

"Is  it  little  Beryl?  I  can't  believe  it, 
dear — I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  my 
Beryl  of  the  long  ago!  And  you  have 
come  to  see  me  I  Oh,  why — ^why,  why  did 
you  come,  little  Beryl  ?  " 

She  was  in  her  own  room  now,  that  pret- 
ty room  where,  in  her  childish  years,  she 
had  wooed  the  heroes  of  her  own  romance. 
The  very  pictures  on  the  walls  were  from 
the  masterpieces  of  the  romantic  art.  The 
books  were  the  love  stories  of  the  immor- 
tals. An  open  window  disclosed  a  vista  of 
the  river  and  the  gardens,  the  splendid 
bridges,  and  the  avenues  defying  time. 
Beryl  enjoyed  one  delighted  peep  at  this 
fairyland  of  court  and  college  before  she 
answered  Daphne. 
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"  It's  better  than  Park  Lane,"  she  cried, 
with  a  child's  admiration ;  "  lots  better. 
And  oh,  the  flowers — they  really  are  flow- 
ers. Daphne  I " 

Daphne  took  both  her  hands  in  her  own 
and  compelled  her  to  answer. 

"Why  did  you  come,  little  Beryl — 
why?" 

"  1  came  to  bring  you  the  letter,  dear." 

She  did  not  know  what  these  words 
meant  to  the  trembling  girl  who  hugged 
her  so  closely;  nor  could  she  understand 
Daphne's  almost  angry  impatience. 

"The  letter!  What  letter?  Oh,  be 
quick.  Beryl,  you  torture  me  1 " 

Beryl  went  on  with  exasperating  delib- 
eration : 

"  The  dusty  one.  I  know  it  was  Spiler ; 
but  you  mustn't  say  so,  because  he'd  get 
the — the  something,  he  says.  He  lent  me  a 
sovereign,  you  know;  and  I  came  in  the 
train ;  and  the  old  clergyman  drank  out  of 
a  bottle  every  time  it  got  dark,  and  when  1 
looked  at  him  he  asked  me  if  I  played 
hockey ;  and  the  guard  made  him  pay  some 
money,  and  he  said  he'd  sue  the  company ; 
and  I  said  all  the  time — oh.  Daphne, 
where  have  you  been,  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

She  broke  off  impulsively,  alarmed,  per- 
haps, at  the  look  that  had  passed  suddenly 
into  Daphne's  eyes.  Beryl  was  frightened 
now ;  frightened  at  this  shadow  of  a  wom- 
an's trouble,  cast  suddenly  upon  her 
childhood.  She  had  never  heard  Daphne 
speak  like  this;  never  seen  her  eyes  so 
bright  or  her  gesture  so  imperative.  And 
how  calm  she  was,  how  far  away  in 
thought  from  Cambridge  and  that  pretty 
room !  When  next  she  spoke  it  was  the  old 
Daphne,  the  Daphne  of  Sonning  and  the 
summer  time. 

"  It  was  brave  of  you.  Beryl,  so  brave," 
she  said,  compelling  herself  to  be  patient. 
"  And  now  you  will  give  me  the  letter 
while  I  ring  for  some  lunch  ?  " 

Beryl  protested  that  she  did  not  want 
any  lunch;  but  she  searched  for  the  letter 
all  the  same ;  a  crumpled,  grimy,  forgotten 
letter,  in  the  depths  of  some  capacious 
pocket;  and,  handing  it  to  Daphne,  she 
said: 

"  I  knew  you  wrote  it,  because  I  try  to 
cross  my  t's  like  you  do;  but  I  can't  get 
them  right,  dear,  and  it  makes  a  blot  as 
big  as " 

She  did  not  flnish  her  simile^  for  she  was 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  Both 
Daphne's  hands  were  tight  about  the  letter 
now ;  her  lip  was  quivering ;  she  could  not 
see  the  sunshine  in  the  room.  A  great 
hope,  foolishly  conceived,  had  been  aban- 
doned as  suddenly  as  it  was  born.    For  a 


moment  she  had  believed  that  Dudley  had 
called  her  to  his  side  in  the  pathetic  h^Mr ; 
but  this,  this  secret  of  the  weeks  of  silence, 
broke  her  courage  and  robbed  her  of  the 
last  shred  of  her  purpose. 

"  It's  my  letter — mine,  Beryl !  "  she 
cried  again  and  again.  "  I  left  it  for  Dud- 
ley.   How  cruel  of  them — ^how  cruel  1  " 

Little  Beryl  had  no  solace  for  such  a  cry 
as  that. 

"  I  said  it  was  yours,  and  no  one  would 
listen  to  me.  We  did  not  know  where  to 
send  it,  and  that's  why  I'm  here.  He  never 
comes  near  us.  Daphne;  he  hasn't  been 
for  weeks.  I  know  he's  in  trouble ;  I  know 
he  wants  us." 

Daphne  crushed  the  letter  defiantly ;  and, 
turning  away,  she  stood  at  the  window, 
while  a  servant  began  to  lay  the  cloth  for 
lunch;  and  old  Norton  Bell's  voice  was 
heard  upon  the  staircase.  When  the  maid 
had  left  the  room.  Beryl  crept  close  to 
Daphne's  side,  and  kissing  her,  she  asked 
to  be  forgiven. 

"You're  not  angry  with  me.  Daphne; 
you  won't  be  cross  ?  Oh,  if  you  would  go 
to  him,  how  different  it  would  be,  dear! 
You  will  go.  Daphne !  " 

Long  minutes  passed  before  her  question 
was  answered.  She  seemed  to  know  that 
she  must  wait  with  resignation  for  that 
supreme  resolution.  When  it  came  at  last, 
her  reward  was  abundant.  Daphne 
dreamed  no  more.  A  child  led  her  as  she 
willed  to  be  led. 

"  Oh,  you  little  Beryl,  that  it  should  be 
you,  you  I  "  she  said,  as  in  the  ecstasy  of  a 
purpose  suddenly  conceived.  "  That  you 
should  show  me  the  way  I  should  follow !  " 

"You  will  go.  Daphne — dear,  you  will 
go  to  him  ?  " 

"  This  day,  this  hour,  little  guide!  "  , 

"You  will  find  him,  Daphne?" 

"  Wherever  he  is,  little  Beryl ;  in  sun- 
shine or  the  darkness,  I  will  find  him  to- 
day!" 

She  had  never  thought  that  a  determi- 
nation could  mean  so  much  to  her.  For 
a  full  month  her  days  had  been  droned 
away  in  the  solitude  of  that  house  of  sleep 
and  silence.  The  dying  summer,  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  the  empty  courts,  the  nadir  of 
Cambridge's  desolation  played  upon  a  tem- 
perament susceptible  to  such  influences. 
Daphne  wondered  in  those  long  weeks  why 
she  had  been  a  dreamer  in  the  years  of 
long  ago.  How  different  life  was,  how  re- 
lentless, how  cruel!  Her  own  love  for 
Dudley,  swift  in  its  youth,  matured  in  the 
first  passionate  ardor  of  a  passionate  na- 
ture, seemed  at  its  birth  the  supreme  satis- 
faction the  world  could  give  her.  All  voids 
were  filled  then,  all  questions  answered. 
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all  of  womanhood  made  clear.  She  loved 
as  she  had  wished  to  love  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  past.  All  that  she  could  give, 
the  gift  of  herself,  her  soul  and  body,  her 
heart  and  homage,  had  she  given  fre^y; 
but  the  swift  destiny  which  enveloped  her, 
how  unforeseen  it  had  been,  how  bitter  to 
realize. 

In  her  reckoning,  there  was  no  place  for 
the  thought  that  she  must  abase  herself  to 
a  lover  whose  lips  were  diunb.  Her  un- 
answered letter  brought  her  from  cloud- 
land  to  the  earth  of  a  simple  truth.  She 
had  said  at  the  first,  "His  answer  will 
come  today ; "  and  when  the  day  did  not 
bring  it,  she  said  it  would  be  tomorrow. 
The  postman's  step  in  the  court  of  Queens 
could  set  her  heart  throbbing  and  bring  the 
blood  to  her  cheeks  She  had  a  hundred  ex- 
planations for  Dudley's  silence;  but  none 
of  them  satisfied  her.  At  least  he  should 
have  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  it ;  let  the  dead 
past  bury  the  dead." 

ller  self  reproach  for  that  which  re- 
mained unspoken  was  more  poignant  every 
day.  Why  had  she  been  silent  when  he  had 
so  greatly  trusted  her  ?  What  foolish  scru- 
ple made  her  dumb?  Daphne  believed 
sometimes  that  it  was  the  punishment  of 
her  own  romantic  vanity.  The  image  it 
had  set  up  asked  homage  but  not  compas- 
sion. As  the  days  went  by,  she  learned  to 
know  Aat  compassion  is  sometimes  the 
better  thing.  Life  had  hmnbled  her;  but 
her  love  was  enduring. 

"  Well  find  him,  little  Beryl,  wherever 
he  is ;  we'll  find  him." 

"In  London,  dear  Daphne,  today — oh, 
let  it  be  today  I  " 

"  We'll  go  to  him  and  say,  *  Dudley,  do 
you  wish  it ? '" 

"Hell  answer,  *  Yes';  I  know  he'll  an- 
swer'Yes'!" 

They  quitted  Cambridge  by  the  five 
o'clock  train.  As  their  cab  went  westward 
from  King's  Cross,  a  man,  walking  down 
the  strand,  observed  its  occupants;  and, 
standing  for  a  little  while  amazed,  he 
turned  at  length  with  slow  steps  towards 
the  Metropole  Hotel. 

XXX. 

The  rendezvous  was  the  Junior  Turf 
Club  in  Piccadilly;  the  hour  six  o'clock. 
Scarcely  had  the  great  gong  in  the  en- 
trance hall  ceased  to  strike  the  hour,  when 
old  Pat  Foxall  espied  Romer  in  his  cab, 
and  hastened  to  remind  him  that  jwliteness 
was  the  punctuality  of  kings. 

"  To  the  tick,  young  sir.  Ye  have  news, 
Romer?" 

"  Not  a  word,  Pat." 


"  There's  no  letter  from  Dudley  at  Park 
Lane?" 

"  Devil  a  sign  of  one." 

"  They  haven't  seen  him? " 

"Not  one  of  him  I" 

"  You've  been  to  the  Great  Southern  ? " 

"  Like  an  arrow  to  a  miss.  He's  not  been 
there  since  last  Saturday." 

"AndMacalister?" 

"  He's  just  raving." 

"  Then  they  can't  get  at  him  from  the 
office  now?" 

"  As  true  as  the  prophets.  He's  on  the 
railway  somewhere.  That's  all  they  do 
know." 

"  Faith,  I  was  right  entirely." 

"  It's  a  riddle,  old  Pat,  a  beastly  riddle ! " 

"  Aye,  to  be  solved  this  night.  Do  you 
see  that  man  yonder?  " 

"  What,  the  man  with  the  big  boots  i  " 

"No  other!  'Tis  Inspector  Morris. 
There  are  three  more  to  be  with  us  in 
Charles  Street.  We'll  take  the  bird  Cour- 
voisier  in  the  nest,  faith,  and  not  be  par- 
ticular about  the  eggs.  Come  on,  lad; 
there's  time  for  a  wee  nip.  Your  felt  shoes 
are  in  the  bag  there.  I'm  supposing  you 
have  a  barker  ?  " 

Romer  touched  his  hip  pocket  signifi- 
cantly. He  was  introduced  to  the  stranger, 
and  the  three  drank  a  glass  of  cognac 
apiece  and  talked  about  the  weather.  It 
was  a  quarter  past  six  precisely  when  a 
private  brougham  drove  up  to  the  club  for 
them,  and  they  entered  it  nonchalantly. 

"  It  will  be  a  big  thing  tonight,  gentle 
men,"  he  said,  and  qualified  the  remark 
with  the  stipulation,  "  if  we're  fortunate." 

Patrick  would  not  hear  of  failure. 

"  We  must  be  fortunate,"  he  said  mas- 
terfully. "What's  to  stop  us,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris?" 

"  A  clever  rogue,  by  name  Courvoisier, 
sir;  one  of  the  cleverest  in  London." 

"  You've  come  to  that  conclusion, 
then?" 

"  It's  the  only  possible  conclusion.  FU 
not  deny  you've  helped  us,  Mr.  Foxall." 

In  the  carriage,  the  detective  consented 
to  remember  why  he  was  there. 

"  Aye,  say  that  you've  been  watching  the 
man  for  months,  and  were  about  to  arrest 
him!" 

"  In  a  way  it's  true ;  but  not  on  Mr.  Hat- 
ton's  account." 

"  Then  on  Jan  Beckstein's,  I  suppose?" 

"Exactly.  We've  been  watching  this 
Dutch  gang  for  twelve  months.  It  was 
just  two  months  ago^that  Mr.  Hatton's 
valet  joined  them.  There  are  big  charges, 
Mr.  Foxafliconspiracy  is  one  of  them,  and 
half  a  dozen  jobs  in  the  States  as  well. 
We'll  see  our  own  through  first." 
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"  You  mean  the  Great  Southern  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly  I  do.  It  shouldn't  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  man  who 
ahot  at  Mr.  Hatton  at  Kennington  was 
paid  by  Beekstein  or  his  agents  for  that 
dirty  work." 

"  And  nearly  earned  his  mOney.  Faith, 
'tis  just  that  Vm.  fearing.  He  was  in 
Beckstein's  pay,  no  doubt  of  it !  They  took 
advantage  of  the  trouble  on  the  railway 
to  be  clear  of  a  man  that's  cost  them 
enough  to  float  a  bank.  Next  time  there'll 
be  no  mistakes.  If  we  do  not  trap  these 
rogues  tonight,  God  help  my  friend !  'Tis 
good  men  I  hope  you're  bringing,  Mr. 
Morris,  and  plenty  of  them." 

"  I've  put  four  in  the  street ;  we  shall 
take  two  to  go  in  with  us  over  the  roofs. 
The  police  on  the  beat  hold  the  stables.  If 
your  Frenchman  passes  that  lot,  he's  a 
clever  man.  But  he  won't,  Mr.  Foxall; 
he'll  be  at  Bow  Street  before  ten  o'clock !  " 

Patrick  said,  "  Please  God !  "  and  threw 
hia  cigar  away.  The  carriage  drove  on 
swiftly  to  the  far  comer  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  there  set  down  its  occupants. 
If  they  were  greatly  excited,  no  man  be- 
trayed it  by  any  foolish  act.  Deliberately, 
without  haste,  they  made  the  tour  of  the 
square  and  came  at  length  to  their  goal. 
Charles  Street  was  before  them.  The  win- 
dows of  one  of  these  sheltered  houses  con- 
cealed a  man  they  believed  to  be  a  mur- 
derer. In  ten  minutes  or  less,  they  would 
lay  their  hands  upon  him. 

Of  the  three,  one,  at  least,  was  alto- 
gether new  at  such  an  affair  as  this.  Ro- 
mer  admitted  to  himself  that  he  could  not 
realize  it;  and  he  walked  like  one  who  is 
not  sure  of  his  step,  and  yet  must  hasten. 
If  it  were  true,  my  God,  what  that  would 
mean  to  Dudley,  he  said ! 

Most  of  the  houses  showed  their  hang- 
ings of  brown  paper  to  an  indifferent  popu- 
lace. A  time  washed  board  yawed  away 
from  the  railings  of  No.  14b,  and  informed 
any  who  could  decipher  its  blackened  let- 
ters that  the  "  desirable  mansion  "  was  to 
be  let  or  sold.  Of  those  who  passed  by 
upon  the  pavements,  many  were  clerks  and 
$hop  girls  returning  from  the  West  End 
to  Paddington  or  the  suburbs.  Romer 
looked  in  vain  for  that  little  army  of  offi- 
cers of  which  the  detective  had  spoken. 
His  Curiosity  might  have  worked  a  mis- 
chief but  for  Patrick^s  timely  warning. 

"  One  by  one,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  and 
thirty  yards  between  us.  Do  you  cross  the 
road,  lad,  and  keep  as  close  as  you  can. 
'Tie  No.  3  we're  making  for;  and  sharp 
eyes  to  show  us  in.  Faith,  if  ^|Khs  Cour- 
voisier  spots  but  the  back  of  your  head, 
bell  have  a  run  for  his  money,  after  all !  " 


Reuben  Morris  was  less  apprehensive. 

*'  Don't  trouble  about  that,  Mr.  Foxall." 
said  he,  with  some  assurance;  "we  don't 
mind  the  run  if  the  money's  to  be  got.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  gave  us  trouble 
inside,  though.  He's  the  kind  to  show 
fight  and  plenty  of  it.  If  he  does,  I  shall 
look  to  Mr.  Romer  here  to  be  a  little  handy 
with  his  stick." 

Romer  should  have  been  flattered  by  this 
tribute  to  his  physique,  but  the  object  of 
his  immediate  interest  was  a  shuttered, 
solitary  house — almost  the  first  they  came 
to  in  Charles  Street — ^upon  the  doorstep  of 
which  Reuben  Morris  lingered,  as  one  who 
has  some  right  of  familiarity  and  was  ex- 
pected there.  His  confident  ring  conjured 
up  from  the  inhabited  shades  a  pious  and 
venerable  butler,  who,  as  the  detective 
whispered  to  his  friends,  was  a  very  pat- 
tern of  virtue  in  plush  breeches.  For  a 
simple  consideration  of  five  pounds,  this 
hoary  seneschal  would  permit  them  to  as- 
cend to  the  roof  of  the  house  and  there  ad- 
mire the  view.  Hia  master  was  in  the 
Engadine — he  was  quite  sure  that  he 
would  approve. 

"  I've  'ad  my  eye  on  that  shop  ever  since 
last  Christmas,"  he  informed  them,  while 
he  led  them  into  the  hall  and  showed  them 
the  way  up  stairs.  "  There's  been  rum  go- 
ings on  in  that  house,  gentlemen,  I  must 
say  1  The  females  in  particular  is  extraor- 
dinary! I  do  'ope  you'll  teach  'em  their 
place,  Mr.  Morris — ^which  is  not  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  by  a  long  way! 
This  way,  if  you  please.  The  cook  says 
she's  'ad  no  time  to  tidy  up  her  bedroom, 
not  knowing  you  were  coming ;  so  she  'opes 
justice  will  be  blind." 

The  platitudes  carried  him  to  the  attic 
story.  A  great  lover  of  propriety,  he 
knocked  at  the  cook's  bedroom  door,  al- 
though he  knew  that  that  worthy  was  be- 
low. His  loquacity  went  unanswered.  The 
others,  perhaps,  would  not  deny  their  anx- 
iety. It  meant  so  much,  this  night's  work ; 
to  one  man  U  might  mean  life  or  death. 

The  butler  opened  the  lattice  which  gave 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  ^nd  the  three 
men  stepped  out  upon  the  leads.  The  de- 
tective's last  word  was  the  instruction  that 
they  would  not  come  back. 

"  You  can  close  the  window  and  bar  it, 
Mr.  James,"  he  said  authoritatively. 
"We're  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure. 
I'll  see  that  this  is  remembered." 

Mr.  James  shook  his  head. 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,  gentlemen;  I 
'ope  I  do  my  duty.  When  I  saw  them  fe- 
male persons " 

They  did  not  pause  even  for  a  history 
of  the  "  female  persons,"  and  the  venerable 
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old  man  stood  at  the  window  while  they 
crept  on  over  the  leads,  treading  like  cats, 
and  very  watchful. 

One  by  one  Reuben  Morris  counted  the 
houses  they  passed.  Upon  the  roof  of  14b 
he  stopped  and  raised  his  finger. 

"  Your  felt  slippers,  if  you  please,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  in  a  whisper. 

He  took  his  own  from  a  capacious  pock- 
et, and  when  he  had  slipped  them  on,  he 
advanced  a  step  and  peered  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  dormer  window.  The  result  re- 
assured him,  for  he  took  a  jimmy  from 
his  coat  and  began  to  force  the  bolt  with 
the  skill  of  an  expert. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  as  clear  now  as 
daylight.  Romer  saw  that  the  doors  of 
the  house  below  were  watched  by  Morris* 
colleagues;  while,  from  above,  the  dogs 
would  bark  to  drive  the  fox  from  covert. 

No  foresight  of  those  within  the  place 
troubled  a  plan  so  simple.  Whatever  se- 
cret of  their  meeting  place  they  had  been 
careful  to  safeguard,  the  idea  of  danger 
from  above  had  clearly  escaped  their  reck- 
oning. For  the  window  yielded  at  the 
first  attack;  it  opened  without  any  noise 
of  splintered  wood  or  crashing  glass;  it 
said,  as  plainly  as  possible,  no  sentinel 
here.  Reuben  Morris  was  through  in  two 
minutes,  and  old  Patrick,  laborious  and 
groaning,  after  him.  Romer,  following 
lithely,  but  with  a  zeal  no  less,  found  him- 
self, anon,  in  a  dismal  attic,  littered  with 
shabby  ornament  of  damp  stained  rolls  of 
paper  and  forgotten  trunks.  He  knew 
that  they  were  in  the  house  at  last;  he 
knew  that  in  five  minutes  the  best  or  the 
worst  would  be. 

Now  Reuben  Morris,  dropping  lightly 
to  the  attic's  floor,  stood  there  for  a  space 
and  lent  a  hunter's  ear  to  any  sound  that 
might  come  up  from  below.  Once  he 
thought  he  coidd  distinguish  a  shuffling 
step;  but  the  noise  passed  and  profound 
silence  followed  upon  it.  Thereafter  he 
could  not  80  much  as  hear  A  clock  ticking 
k)  the  house ;  and,  playing  boldly  for  the 
stake,' he  beckoned  the  others  to  follow, 
and  stair  by  stair  began  to  go  down  to  the 
rooms  below.  Every  step  now  was  to  the 
goal  where  gain  or  loss  would  mean  so 
much.  A  blunder  would  have  undone  all. 
But  the  three  went  with  sure  foothold,  and 
as  they  went,  one,  at  least,  asked  himself 
many  questions. 

Romer's  imagination  dealt  doubtingly 
with  such  a  situation  ae  this.  Was  Cour- 
voisier  indeed  below?  Would  this  night 
really  bring  him  to  justice?  He  did  not 
dare  to  think  of  it.  The  silence  of  the 
house  mocked  him;  he  was  ready  to  tell 
himself  that  it  was  a  fool's  errand  when  a 


sound  from  below  made  his  heart  leap, 
and  seemed  to  chain  him  to  the  boards. 

Clearly,  ominously,  unmistakably,  a 
door  swung  upon  its  hinges  and  the  lock 
clicked. 

XXXT. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  three  did  not  stir 
a  step  from  their  place  upon  the  stairs. 
They  seemed  as  men  who  waited  for  a 
second  signal,  or  for  the  approach  of  the 
danger  which  they  knew  might  come. 
When  silence  fell  again,  when  the  spell 
of  it  passed,  Reuben  Morris  continued 
his  descent  without  a  word.  He  alone 
knew  what  the  signal  meant  to  him — the 
justification  of  his  plan,  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  bird  was  in  the  trap  and 
the  lid  down. 

Step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  he  closes  in 
upon  that  prince  of  criminals.  He  is 
kneeling,  crouching  now  at  the  drawing- 
room  door.  He  throws  it  open  at  last 
with  a  gesture  which  cannot  but  be  dra- 
matic; and  pistol  in  hand  he  boldly  en- 
ters in.  He  is  too  late — ^the  bird  has 
fled  and  the  trap  is  open  I 

"  Gone,  by  thunder!  "  is  all  he  says. 

The  two  pressed  in  after  him  and 
stared  about.  Just  as  Dudley  had  seen 
the  room  many  weeks  ago,  so  it  was  to- 
night. A  single  lamp  betrayed  its  shut- 
tered windows,  its  close  drawn  curtains, 
its  flimsy  basket  chairs  and  bizarre  orna- 
ments. Now,  as  then,  the  back  room  was 
unfurnished  but  for  the  iron  safe  beneath 
its  curtained  window.  If  change  there 
were,  it  was  a  subtle  change,  declaring  the 
absence  of  a  woman's  hand.  Tom  jw- 
pers  littered  the  wicker  tables ;  the  curtains 
lacked  their  ties.  There  was  an  ash  tray 
with  ashes  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  vase  of 
withered  flowers.  A  man's  cane  stood  in 
the  comer;  the  paper  of  that  very  after- 
noon lay  folded  upon  a  chair.  These 
things  the  trained  eye  took  in  at  one  swift 
glance;  but  the  mystery  beyond  them 
earned  the  baffled  cry,  the  bewildered 
faces. 

Courvoisier  had  been  warned;  Cour- 
voisier  had  fled ! 

"He's  in  the  house  I  I'll  lay  a  thou- 
sand pounds  he's  in  the  house !  "  cries  Mor- 
ris, in  a  deep,  hoarse  whisper.  "  Up  with 
you,  gentlemen,  he  can't  cheat  us! 
There's  not  a  hole  unwatched  that  a  rat 
could  crawl  through  I  " 

He  was  up  the  stairs  to  the  story  above 
almost  before  they  had  grasped  the  tnitb. 
Hither,  thither,  as  a  terrier  in  the  bushes, 
this  agile,  cat-like  figure  turned.  The 
emptiness  of  the  rooms  made  the  search 
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easier.  On  the  floor  above,  a  mean  bed- 
room lacked  covering  for  its  bed;  a  dress- 
ingroom  had  no  other  furniture  than  an 
empty  trunk.  Below  again,  in  the  kitch- 
ens, there  were  cooking  utensils  on  the 
hob,  and  they  had  been  recently  used; 
but  the  dishes  were  unwashed  and  the 
fire  had  burned  low. 

In  the  cellars,  they  netted  a  great  catch 
of  empty  bottles.  Every  door  they  opened 
seemed  to  say,  "  There  is  nothing  here !  " 
In  the  drawingroom  once  more,  Reuben 
Morris  had  a  finger  for  every  panel,  a  foot 
for  every  board.  By  what  amazing  trick 
had  he  been  cheated,  he  asked  himself  a 
hundred  times  ?  Who  had  been  before  him, 
who  had  warned  this  master  rogue?  For 
a  warning  Courvoisier  had  unquestionably 
received. 

The  great  safe  was  evidence  enough  for 
that ;  its  door  stood  open ;  its  contents  were 
gone. 

They  searched  the  room,  gathered  to- 
gether the  petty  witnesses  of  occupation, 
had  a  hundred  ideas,  and  would  carry  out 
none  of  them ;  were,  in  truth,  about  to  de- 
clare that  all  was  vain,  when  a  second  sur- 
prise of  that  long  remeijibered  night  de- 
nied the  assertion  and  sent  them  leaping 
to  their  feet  again.  It  was  a  turn  of  for- 
tune so  utterly  unlocked  for,  such  a  key 
to  all  that  had  befallen,  that  for  a  spell 
they  could  take  no  advantage  of  it  nor  lift 
a  hand  to  further  it.  For  what  should  it 
be,  but  that,  while  they  were  in  the  very  act 
of  abandoning  the  pursuit,  and  granting 
that  their  rogue  was  gone,  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock;  and 
listening  and  looking  to  the  back  room 
whence  the  sounds  came,  they  saw  to  their 
amazement  that  the  mantelpiece  appeared 
to  swing  suddenly  upon  its  hinges;  and 
opening  like  a  door,  it  allowed  three  men 
to  pass  into  the  room  and  to  stand  there 
in  earnest  converse. 

So  occupied  were  the  three,  so  intent 
upon  their  own  employment,  that  a  full 
minute  passed  before  they  understood  the 
situation  or  could  make  anything  of  it; 
and  when  they  did  so,  but  one  of  the  three 
could  ask  his  wits  to  help  him.  This  man 
was  red  bearded  and  brown,  frock  coated 
and  faultlessly  dressed ;  he  had  a  diamond 
ring  upon  his  finger,  a  cigar  newly  lit  in 
his  mouth.  The  first  to  espy  strangers  in 
the  outer  room,  he  surrendered  to  the 
danger  at  a  glance,  and  with  a  loud  oath 
disappeared  as  he  had  come. 

The  mantel,  swinging  on  its  hinges, 
barred  the  road  to  his  accomplices,  who 
would  have  followed  him.  They  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  barrier  impotent ly; 


strong  hands  had  pinned  them  by  the 
throat  before  they  could  take  a  second 
step. 

"Jan  Beckstein,  by  all  that's  holy!" 
cried  Eeuben  Morris.  "Break  the  door, 
Mr.  Foxall — beat  it  in  I  These  are  only 
the  chickens — the  dog  fox  is  yonder;  be- 
hind that  wall!  Break  it  in — tear  down 
the  curtains,  Mr.  Romerl  Tear  them 
down,  for  God's  sake !  "  ' 

Eeuben  Morris,  after  all,  was  just  as 
human  as  other  men.  That  fine  air  of  re- 
serve and  stealth,  almost  habitual  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  was  forgotten  in 
a  moment  in  the  thrill  of  this  magnificent 
pursuit.  While  he  stood  at  the  outer  door, , 
with  his  revolver  covering  the  two  men 
trapped  so  providentially,  he  was  no  longer 
detective,  but  huntsman  crying  the  view 
halloa.  Old  Patrick  Foxall  hammering 
obstinately  at  the  forbidding  chimney, 
Romer  forcing  open  the  shutters  with  a 
giant  hand,  were  not  quick  enough  for  his 
impatience.  The  scent  was  keen;  but  the 
quarry  had  escaped  him. 

At  a  later  day,  recounting  it,  Romer  de- 
clared that  Reuben  Morris  danced  a  jig. 
ITnhappily,  such  an  exercise  availed  noth- 
ing. The  wall  of  brick  and  iron  defied 
old  Pat's  persistent  bludgeon.  The  open 
shutter  declared  that  the  fox  had  broken 
cover  and  that  the  hounds  were  baffled. 
Jan  Beckstein  was  half  way  to  Piccadilly 
by  this  time ;  Romer  told  them  so  from  his 
place  by  the  window. 

"  He's  fooled  you  all  along,  Mr.  Morris 
— ^his  cab's  clear  away  by  this  time,  and 
going  like  blazes,  too !  " 

They  stared  at  one  another  blankly,  and 
for  a  space  no  man  spoke.  The  strangers, 
huddled  together,  as  for  mutual  protection, 
knew  that  they  were  in  a  trap  and  feared 
the  consequences.  Sweat  ran  off  Reuben 
Morris'  face  like  rain.  He  understood 
perfectly  well  what  need  there  was  of  haste, 
but  yet  could  question  his  prisoners  with 
patience. 

"  Now,  my  men,  we'll  have  a  little  talk." 

They  were  rough  fellows,  plainly  dressed 
in  blue  serge,  and  obviously  engineers 
from  the  Great  Southern  Railway.  Their 
peaked  caps  and  grime  stained  hands  bore 
witness  to  a  spell  of  unwelcome  holiday. 
They  had  come  to  Charles  Street  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  rogue  who,  by  the  aid  of  such 
as  these  and  their  differences,  would  serve 
his  own  fortunes.  Honest  men  until  star- 
vation overtook  them,  tonight  they  real- 
ized the  fruits  of  their  dishonesty.  When 
they  spoke  it  was  with  a  show  of  humil- 
ity, evidently  sincere,  and  almost  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  for  mercy. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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BY  GEORGE  T.  LITTLE, 

I«  I  B  R  A  R  I  A  N     OP      BOWDOIN     C  O  I«  I*  B  G  B . 

THE  FAMOUS  NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  WHICH  RECENTLY 
CELEBRATED  ITS  CENTENARY,  AND  WHICH  STANDS  AS  A  TYPE  OF 
THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  COLLEGE— ITS  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH, 
ITS  FAMOUS  TEACHERS,  AND  ITS  REMARKABLE  CONTRIBUTION 
TO   THE   LITERARY    AND    POLITICAL    ACTIVITY  OF  THE   NATION. 


BOWDOIN  COLLEGE  owes  its  origin 
to  the  people  of  Maine.  The  clergy- 
men and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Cumberland,  the  central  county  of  the 
then  District  of  Maine,  were  the  first 
to  voice  the  wide  spread  feeling  that  a 
4.oJlege  was  needed.  They  petitioned 
the  "  Great  and  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  their  petition  met 
with  favor. 

For  a  time  the  representatives  of  the 
people  could  not  agree  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college.  Local  prejudices 
were  as  strong  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  they  are  in  the  twentieth.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Deane,  pastor  of  the  oldest 
church  in  Portland,  and  author  of  far 
the  largest  work  on  agriculture  which 
had  then  appeared  in  America,  was  con- 
fident that  the  college  should  be  placed 
in  his  populous  town,  "  because  students 
should  be  in  the  way  of  getting  some 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  while 
their  geniuses  have  a  juvenile  flexibility 
and  before  rustick  habits  become  fixed.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  remember- 
ing the  hope  the  good  doctor  had  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  just  mentioned, 
*^  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
the  rich  and  the  polite  should  glory  in 
their  farms,  and  deem  the  assistance  of 
nature  in  her  productions  one  of  .the 
noblest  of  employments,*'  the  advocates 
of  the  fitness  of  a  prosperous  farming 
town  near  by  rather  pointedly  laid 
stress  upon  "  the  many  temptations  to 
dissipation,  extravagance,  vanity,  and 
vice  to  which  great  seaport  towns  ex- 
posed young  men.'* 

After  long  discussions  and  much  de- 
lay the  differences  were  ended  in  a  com- 


promise. Brunswick,  a  settlement  on 
the  Androscoggin,  which  offered  hardly 
more  than  a  spacious  site  on  its  pine 
covered  plains,  was  desi^ated  as  the 
seat  of  the  new  college  m  the  charter 
which  Governor  Samuel  Adams  signed 
on  June  24, 1794. 

There  was  much  less  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  name  for  the  institution.  Gover- 
nor James  Bowdoin,  the  friend  of 
Franklin  and  Washington,  a  pfitriot  of 
great  wealth  and  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion, who  had  displayed  an  imselfish  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country  before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  who  had 
shown  uncompromising  firmness  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  when  the 
contest  was  over,  had  just  passed  by 
death  from  the  political  stage.  The 
prestige. of  his  name  and  the  interest 
of  his  descendants  were  alike  sought  by 
the  friends  of  the  young  college. 
Shortly  after  its  incorporation  the  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin,  son  of  the  Governor 
and  subsequently  United  States  minis- 
ter to  France  and  Spain,  sent  its  treas- 
urer one  thousand  dollars  in  specie  and 
a  deed  to  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Bowdoin,  "  as  a 
first  step  "  towards  the  opening  of  the 
institution.  Subsequent  gifts  during  his 
life  and  at  his  death  amounted  to  a 
much  larger  sum,  and  included  a  imique 
collection  of  paintings  and  original 
drawings  by  famous  artists. 

The  people  themselves  endowed  their 
college  through  individual  gifts  and  by 
legislative  grants  of  wild  lands.  But 
they  had  also  given  it  two  separate 
boards  of  government,  comprising  more 
than  fifty  individuals.  Between  the  dull 
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market  for  wild  lands  uud  the  inability 
of  the  two  boards  to  agree,  it  is  not 
strange  that  eight  years  slipped  by  be- 
fore President  Joseph  McKeen  was  in- 
augurated   with    due    solemnities,    and 


life    of    which    his    friend    and    pupil, 
Longfellow,  says: 

None  I  remember  more  serene  and  sweet. 
More  rounded  in  itself  and  more  complete. 

Professor  Cleaveland's  lecture  room  is 


WILLIAM    DE    WITT    HYDE,    PRESIDENT   OF    BOWDOIN    COLLEGE   SINCE    1883. 
From  ,t   photograph  by   //  'ehber,   Brunnvick. 


before  ^ra.<scului?ietts  Hall,  Bowdoin's 
earliest  structure,  was  completed  for 
the  instruction  of  a  freshman  class  of 
ciorht. 

SOME   FAMOUS   BOWDOIN   PROFESSORS. 

Hither,  to  teach  natural  philosophy, 
Parker  I'leaveiand  came  in  180."5.  Here 
he  experimented  and  lectured  for  more 
than  half  a  centurv,  fillinir  out  ;i   Innir 


still  to  be  seen,  with  its  brick  fireplace 
iuul  inm  crane,  its  tin  can  lamp  of 
anti(|ue  shape,  though  not  of  Grecian 
beauty,  and  other  ])ieces  of  apparatus 
which  he  used,  rude  in  construction,  but 
ingenious  in  conception.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  his  arrangement  for 
the  manufacture  of  gases  came  from 
the  institute  at  Bristol,  where  Sir  Hum- 
]>hry  Davy  served  in  his  youth  as  an  ap- 
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prentice.  The  latter,  grown  to  man- 
hood and  to  fame,  was  the  first  of  sev- 
eral foreign  scientists  to  call  attention 
to  the  researches  that  gained  for  Cleave- 
land  the  title  of  Father  of  American 
Mineralogy.  The  larger  place  which  his 
zeal  won  for  natural  science  in  the  col- 
lege'curriculum,  and  especially  his  con- 
nection with  the  medical  school  as  lec- 
turer upon  chemistry,  gradually  turned 
his  energies  from  investigation  and  con- 
fmed«them  to  teaching. 

To^'ards  the  close  of  his  career,  his 
reputation  for  proving  all  things  was 
oversliadowed  by  his  fondness  for  hold- 
ing fast  to  that  which  was  good.  The 
library  of  the  medical  school  had  en- 
joyed the  bounty  of  the  Legislature  for 
several-  years  after  its  establishment, 
and  as  a  result  contained  the  best  medi- 
cal and  scientific  treatises  issued  prior  to 
1834,'  when  the  State  aid  was  with- 
drawn. A  score  of  years  later,  a  book- 
ish student  asked  the  professor  for  the 
best  work  on  anatomy,  and  demurred  a 


little  when  his  eye  caught  the  date  of 
the  volume  handed  him. 

"  Why,  professor,"  he  began,  ^*  think 
of  the  great  advance  that  medical 
science  has  made  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  new  discoveries " 

"  Young  man,"  broke  in  the  veteran 
bruskly,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  any  new 
bone  has  been  discovered  in  the  human 
body  since  your  birth !  " 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  limited 
quarters  in  which  Professor  Cleaveland 
labored,  there  now  stands  an  imposing 
Elizabethan  structure,  the  gift  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Searles,  admirably  planned  and 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  use  of  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  and 
physics.  That  the  intervening  years 
h^ye  not  been  devoid  of  enthusiastic  and 
successful  study  of  science  is  amply 
shown  by  the  position  Cyrus  F.  Brackett 
holds  among  physicists,  Alpheus  S. 
Packard  among  entomologists,  and 
Charles  O.  Whitman  among  biologists. 

While  its  requirements  for  admission. 


KING  CHAPEL,  BOWDOIN   COLLEGE,   NAMED   AFTER    WILLIAM   KING,  THE  HRST  GOVERNOR  OP  MAINE — PART 
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as  well  as  its  aims  and 
standing,  were  high 
from  the  first,  Bow- 
doin  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  its  ma- 
jority, and  to  have  be- 
come a  college  in  the 
sense  of  a  well  organ- 
ized institution  with 
the  different  depart- 
ments under  their  sep- 
arate instructors, 
,  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Will- 
iam Allen  in  1820.  He 
established  the  medi- 
cal school,  which  has 
since  flourished  at  the 
side  of  the  college  and 
under  the  control  of 
its  trustees;  he  per- 
suaded the  new  State 
of  Maine  to  continue 
the  annuity  of  three 
thousand  dollars  which 
the  mother  State  of 
Massachusetts  had 
granted:  and,  most  im-. 
portant  of  all,  he  gath- 
ered about  him  an 
unusually  able  and  tal- 
ented faculty. 

At  this  time  Bow- 
doin  may  have  dwelt, 
metaphorically  speak- 
ing, in  a  log  cabin;  it 
surely  had  for  teachers 
men  who  were  masters. 
If  their  names  are  not 
remembered  by  the 
general  public,  it  is  be- 
cause with  patient  in- 
dustry, with  conscien- 
tious devotion,  in  some  cases  with 
sacrifice  of  personal  tastes,  they  gave 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching 
others  rather  than  of  seeking  fame  for 
themselves.  They  carried  an  amount 
of  recitation  and  routine  work  at  which 
<'ollege  professors?  of  today  would  stand 
aghast. 

Take  for  instance  the  department  of 
English,  conducted  for  nearly  a  score  of 
yoar;^  by  Samuel  Phillips  Newman. 
During  the  first  term  of  the  academic 
year,  besides  conducting  college  prayers 
and  performing  other  executive  dutu's 


JAMES    BOWDCaN,     GOVERNOR    OF    MASSACHUSKTTS     1786-87,    AFTER 

WHOM    BOWDOIN    COLLEGE     WAS    NAMED. 

From  the  Portrait  tainttrd  l\y  Robert  I'eke  in  1748. 


in  the  absence  of  the  president,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  three  upper  classes 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  themes  or  es- 
says. All  of  these  save  ninety  were  to 
be  corrected  and  returned  with  com- 
ments. In  the  second  term  he  had  the 
same  number  of  literary  exercises  to  in- 
spect, and  seventy  four  recitations  with 
the  seniors  in  political  economy.  Dur- 
ing the  third  term  the  juniors  wrote  for 
him  three  hundred  themes,  and  the 
sophomores  prepared  three  hundred  and 
thirty  translations.  The  seniors,  pre- 
sumablv   en<rn<^e(l   on    their  connnence- 
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iiient  parts,  were  exciLsec]   from  other  ducted  on  AV'ednesday  afternoons  during 

composition;  but  he  had  this  term  sev-  the  fall  and  summer  terms. 

enty  two  exercises  in  elocution  with  the  _, 

freshmen,    and    thirty    six    recitations  BOWDOIN's  PLACE  IN  LETTERS  AND  LN 

with  the  sophomores  in  rhetoric.   More-  PUBLIC  LIFE, 

over,    pubhc    declamations    were    con-  If  this  teacher  is  unknown,  his  pupils 
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are  not.  During  their  life  at  Bowdoin 
both  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  con- 
ceived the  desire,  if  they  did  not  ac- 
tually make  the  resolve,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  literature.  The  college  added 
nothing  to  the  genius  that  won  for  each 
a  rank  among  the  world's  authors;  but 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  those  themes, 


one  President,  two  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  five  Senators,  and  twelve 
Congressmen.  That  these  men  were  not 
mere  office  holders  the  names  of  Sear- 
gent  S.  Prentiss  of  Mississippi,  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine,  and  John  P. 
Hale  of  Xew  Hampshire  will  easily 
^how. 


THE    ttEV.    JOSEPH    MCKEEN,    D.  D.,    THIO    FIRST    PRi:SIDENT    OF     BOWDOIN 

COLLEGE. 


written  so  regularly,  inspected  so  con- 
si'icnliously,  had  a  share  in  developing 
and  training  their  literary  powers.  Is  it 
a  mere  coincidence  that  the  names  of 
one  in  every  twenty  of  the  six  hundred 
graduates  who  enjoyed  Xewman's  in- 
struction are  mentioned  in  Adams' 
'^  Dictionary  of  American  Authors  "? 
llie  labors  of  this  same  teacher  would 
})erhaps  have  been  gladdened,  as  he 
prepared  his  brief  manual  on  political 
economy,  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
prominence  subsequently  gained  in  pub- 
lic life  by  certain  of  his  pupils.  For  this 
same  group  of  twenty  one  successive 
<lasses  sup})lied  the  Ignited  Stins  with 


If  a  professor's  life  at  Bowdoin  in 
those  older  days  was  not  an  idle  one,  it 
must  be  added  that  the  student's  life 
was  also  marked  by  a  healthfid  regu- 
larity in  the  hours  allotted  to  work  and 
play.  He  rose  with  the  ringing  of  the 
chapel  bell  at  six.  Immediately  after 
morning  prayers,  held  in  a  building 
deemed  too  cold  during  the  winter  for  any 
exercise  lasting  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes, he  attended  the  first  recitation  of 
the  day.  At  its  close  came  breakfast  in 
Commons  Hall.  Since  the  association 
which  conducted  commons  was  under 
student  managemeiit,  and  only  charged 
a  shilling  a  <lay  for  board,  it  is  fair  to 
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assume  that  the  average  collegian  did 
not  tarry  long,  and  consequently  had  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  recreation  before 
the  nine  o'clock  bell  called  him  to  study. 
At  eleven  came  the  midday  recitation. 
After  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  college  library,  open  for 


One  of  the  most  audacious  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  was  the  Lafayette  hoax. 
The  French  patriot's  tour  in  1825, 
which  was  everywhere  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, only  extended  to  Portland  on 
the  east.  It  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected that  Brunswick  and  the  Kenne- 


THE   ENTRANCE  TO  THE  GROUNIW  OF   BOWDOIN   CX)LLEGE  ERECTED   BT  THE  CLASS  OF   1875. 


an  hour.  Since  no  undergraduate  was 
expected  to  borrow  books  oftener  than 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  the  freshmen 
were  limited  to  one  book  at  a  time,  this 
opportunity  did  not  keep  many  from 
dinner,  which  was  served  at  about  the 
same  time.  Study  hours  began  again 
at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  till  the 
afternoon  recitation,  which  preceded 
evening  prayers  by  an  hour.  After 
]>rayers  the. third  period  for  exercise  nntl 
relaxation  extended  till  eight  o'clock. 

However,  as  Hawthorne  reminds  his 
clasj^mate,  Commodore  Bridge,  in  the 
introduction  to  '*  The  Snow  Image," 
many  tolerahly  good  boys  did  *'  without 
permission  of  the  executive  government 
go  a  shooting  or  a  lishing."  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  hours  so 
carefully  assigned  by  the  regulations  to 
study  or  to  sleep  were  spent  in  concoct- 
ing and  executing  various  '^  scra])es." 


bee  would  be  included.  Aware  of  thi.*^. 
a  few  enterprising  spirits  determined  to 
personate  the  hero  of  the  Revolution  and 
his  staff.  One  or  two  of  the  number  set 
the  bells  ringing,  and  started  the  rumor 
of  his  near  ajiproach,  which  needed  no 
help  for  circulation.  Cannon  were  fired  ; 
the  shops  and  mills  were  closed;  a  pro- 
cession was  hastily  formed,  with  the  few 
musicians  that  could  be  secured  on  such 
short  notice  at  the  head;  and  the  pre- 
tended Lafayette  was  escorted  through 
the  main  streets. 

The  latter,  a  student  who  afterwards 
won  reputation  for  himself  at  the  Kew 
York  bar,  dressed  in  regimentals,  and 
standing  in  an  open  carriage  with  his 
aide  by  his  side,  outdid  the  gallant 
Frenchman  himself  in  the  bows  and 
gestures  with  which  he  acknowledged 
the  enthusiastic  greetings  that  were  ex- 
tended  on   every  hand.     At   one  door. 
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FRANKLIN  PIERCE  (CLASS  OF  1824),  UNITED  STATES 

SENATOR  PROM   NEW   HAMPSHIRE,    FOURTEENTH 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED    STATES. 


WILIJAM  PITT  FESSENDEN   (CLASS  OF  1823),  UNITF 

STATES  SENATOR   FROM    MAINE,    SECRETARY    OF 

THE  TREASURY. 


where  a  group  of  particularly  fair  ladies 
were  waving  their  handkerchiefs  with 
eves  dim  with  emotion  and  excitement. 


he  alighted  and  expressed  his  appreci; 
tion  with  the  tenderest  of  salutation 
The  conclusion  of  the  schmic  was  a  sni 


JOHN    P.    HALE   (CLASS   OF    1S27I,    UNITED   STATES 
SENATOR    FROM    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


JOHN  ALBION  ANDREW  (CLASS  OF  1837),  THE  CIVII 
WAR    GOVERNOR   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 


FOUR  F.\MOUS  ALUMNI  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 
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HENRY    W.    LONGFELLOW.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

TWO  FAMOUS   MEMBERS  OF  THE   CLASS   OF   1825  AT   BOWDOIN   COLLEGE. 


per  in  the  old  inn,  described  by  Haw- 
thorne in  his  boyhood  romance  of 
'*  Fanshawe,''  and  a  grand  bonfire  on  the 
capipus,  at  which  many  of  the  partic- 
ipants narrowly  escaped  being  blown  up 
along  with  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  ex- 
ploded in  honor  of  the  successful  per- 
sonator. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND   ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

While  nature  has  not  lavished  all  her 
charms  upon  Brunswick,  she  has  given 
the  college  an  environment  of  quiet 
beauty.  The  picture  Longfellow  drew, 
scores  of  years  ago,  has  been  realized 
every  succeeding  June. 

I  can  almost  fancy  mysetf  in  Spain,  the  morning 
is  so  soft  and  beautiful.  The  tessellated  shadow 
of  the  honeysuckle  lies  motionless  upon  my  study 
floor,  as  if  it  were  a  figure  in  the  carpet;  and 
through  the  open  window  comes  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  brier  and  the  mock  orange.  The  birds 
are  caroling  in  the  trees,  and  their  shadows  flit 
across  the  window  as  they  dart  to  and  fro  in  the 
sunshine  ;  while  the  murmur  of  the  bee,  the  cooing 
of  the  doves  from  the  eaves,  and  the  whirring  of  a 
little  hummingbird  that  has  its  nest  in  the  honey- 
suckle, send  up  a  sound  of  joy  to  meet  the  rising  sun. 

The  spacious  (quadrangle  on  which  the 
dormitories  face  is  truly  an  attractive 
spot.  The  Romanesque  chapel,  de- 
signed by  Richard  r{)john,  has  two 
lofty  towers  terminating  in  grace- 
ful sy>ircs  which  are    landmarks    miles 


away.  A  glimpse  of  them  caught  b} 
the  returning  graduate  calls  to  mind 
the  stately  interior  beneath,  with  its 
high  walls  decorated  with  copies  in 
fresco  of  Raphael's  masterpieces,  with 
its  clerestory  windows  rich  in  stained 
glass  and  biblical  emblems,  and,  most 
sacred  of  all,  with  its  memories  of  the 
prayers  of  the  venerable  and  venerated 
teacher  whom  in  1875  the  author  of 
"  Morituri  Salutamus "  addressed  as 
follows: 

They  are  no  longer  here,  they  all  are  gone 
Into  the  land  of  shadows — all  save  one. 
Honor  and  reverence,  and  good  repnte 
That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit. 
Be  unto  him  whom  living  we  salute  ! 
At  the  end  of  the  chapel  walk,  the 
class  which  graduated  that  year  has  re- 
cently erected  a  costly  entrance  of  cut 
granite   and    bronze.     From   its   simple 
but  graceful  columns  one  reaches  in  a 
few  steps  the  beautiful  classical  struc- 
ture designed  by  Charles  F.  McKim  for 
the  Misses  Walker  of  Boston  as  a  me- 
morial  of   their  uncle,   Theophilus  W. 
Walker.    Here,  behind  a  portal  flanked 
with  bronze  .statues  of  Sophocles  and 
Demosthenes,  and  guarded  by  stone  rep- 
licas  of   the   lions   of   the   Loggia   dei 
Lanzi,  are  preserved  the  art  treasures  of 
the  college. 

In  Hubbard  Hall,  the  gift  of  General 
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MEI.VILLB    W.  FULLER   (CLASS    OF   1853),   CHIEF  THOMAS    B.    RBED   (CLASS    OF    1860),    FORMERLY 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  . 

From  a  ^otograph  by  BeU,  WashinetoH.  From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by   Chickering,   Boston. 

TWO   DISTINGUISHED   LIVING  ALUMNI   OF   BOWDOIN   COLLEGE. 


and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  of  New 
York,  Henry  Vaughan  has  designed  a 
library  building  which  not  only  affords 
fire  proof  accommodations  for  a  quarter 
of  a  million  volumes,  but  also  by  its 
seventeenth  century  Gothic  architecture 
gives  a  bit  of  Old  England  air  to  this 
New  England  college.  The  pinnacles  of 
the  entrance  tower,  seen  at  a  distance 
over  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  pines, 
mingle  with  the  chapel  spires,  and  easily 
awaken  memories  of  Oxford. 

Under  the  able  administration  of 
President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Bow- 
doin's  curriculum  has  been  enriched,  its 
faculty  enlarged,  its  resources  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  its  students  mate- 
rially increased.  It  still  remains  a  small 
college.  Not  till  the  last  decade  have 
its  graduating  classes  averaged  fifty. 
The  alumni  do  not  form  an  army — 
though  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
one  in  four  of  all  those  then  living 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  one  in  fifty 
attained  the  rank  of  general.  .  But 
Alma  Mater  is  proud  of  them,  and  they 
are  loyal  to  her. 

Among  her  sons  who  come  back  an- 
nually to  shape  her  policy  and  direct  her 
aflfairs    are    the   Chief   Justice    of    the 


United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  two  major 
generals  who  won  fame  on  the  hills  of 
Gettysburg.  Among  those  sure  to 
receive  an  ovation  as  they  rise  at  alumni 
dinners  are  Ex  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Keed,  Robert  K.  Peary,  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer, and,  honored  for  what  he  is  as 
well  as  for  what  he  has  done.  General 
Thomas  H.  Hubbard. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  their  own  gath- 
erings alone  that  Bowdoin  men  are 
known  and  appreciated.  Their  country 
is  not  ignorant  of  them.  That  useful 
reference  book,  "  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica," mentions,  in  round  numbers,  ten- 
thousand  men  and  women,  or,  on  an 
average,  one  person  for  every  seven 
thousand  of  the  population.  At  its  last 
Commencement  Bowdoin  had  16'^9  liv- 
ing graduates.  If  from  this  number 
there  are  deducted  those  who  have  been 
out  in  the  world  less  than  five  years — 
a  short  time  for  a  college  boy  to  win  his 
spurs — it  will  be  found  that  the  editor 
of  "  Who's  Who  in  America "  has 
deemed  one  of  every  fifteen  of  the  grad- 
uates of  this  "  down  East "  college 
worthy  of  record  among  the  notable  peo- 
ple of  the  day. 
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On  the  Overland 

I. 

At  Pasadena  Kalston  boarded  the  Cali- 
fornia Overland.  He  passed  through  the 
train  to  the  Pullman,  and  dropped  into  the 
seat  which  had  been  reserved  for  him  by 
wire.  A  woman  in  half  mourning  occu- 
pied the  section  opposite.  He  could  not 
see  her  face,  but  he  divined  from  the  out- 
line of  her  figure  that  she  was  young  and 
good  looking. 

Ralston,  following  her  example,  fell  to 
an  inattentive  inspection  of  the  scenery. 
They  were  being  whirled  through  orange 
groves  lined  with  ragged  eucalyptus  or 
graceful  pepper  trees.  Occasionally  the 
oiled  track  crossed  a  beautiful  country 
road  fringed  with  rows  of  palms  and  cen- 
tury plants.  Further  up  the  valley  they 
emerged  into  the  desert,  where  the  bloom- 
ing magnolia  and  the  splendid  flowering 
yucca  caught  and  held  the  eye. 

But  Kalston  was  restless,  and  the 
scenery  failed  to  interest  him ;  nor  did  the 
magazine  into  which  he  plunged  prove  of 
much  more  avail.  At  last  he  tossed  it 
aside. 

"What  rot  the  magazines  sometimes 
print!"  he  said,  uiictnisciously  speaking 
aloud. 

"  I  beg  pardon.   Did  you  speak  ( '' 

Even  as  he  turned  his  head  Ralston  felt 
the  thrill  of  vivid  life  rush  through  him. 
He  had  not  heard  that  voice  for  five  years, 
but  he  would  have  known  it  among  ten 
thousand.  The  gray  eyes  met  the  brown 
ones. 

"Kate!" 

"  Robert !  " 

Then  both  t(»gether:  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing away  out  here^ '' 

lie  explained  that  he  was  on  his  way 
back  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  had 
been  the  correspondent  of  an  illustrated 
weekly.  She,  it  appeared,  was  returning 
to  the  East  from  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in  Los 
Angeles.  For  an  hour  they  talked  of  the 
peoj)le  and  the  places  they  had  known, 
lie  stmlied  her  covertly. 

"  Let  me  see — it  must  be  four  years  since 
1  saw  you  last." 

"  Five.     Have  T  changed  much  ^ '' 

'*  Xo,  1  can't  say  that  you  have.    People 


don't  change  much  as  a  rule ;  they  merely 
develop.  You  were  only  a  girl  when  I  left. 
Of  course,  il  was  open  to  you  to  develop 
in  any  one  of  several  ways,  but  I  can  look 
back  and  see  that  you  are  what  one  might 
have  logically  expected  you  to  become." 

"  Dear  me,  is  it  as  bad  as  that  i "  she 
said  lightly. 

"  As  goo4, 1  should  call  it,"  he  answered 
gravely.  She  shot  a  quick,  sidelong 
glance  at  him.  "  Often,  out  in  the  Philip- 
pines, when  I  was  lying  in  the  night,  look- 
ing up  at  the  stars  in  the  sky  and  trying  to 
find  the  softest  spot  of  a  cavalry  saddle  for 
a  pillow,  I  have  wondered  what  you  would 
be  like  when  I  met  you  again.  Marriage 
of  ten -changes  a  woman  so  completely.'' 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  people  don't 
change,  that  they  only  develop." 

"  I'll  modify  it,  then.  Marriage  some- 
times changes  a  woman  completely,  for 
better  or  woi*se." 

There  is  no  place  like  an  overland  train 
for  quick  friendships,  unless  it  may  be  an 
ocean  liner.  Casual  acquaintances  of 
many  years'  standing  become  intimate  in 
a  day.  Long  before  the  train  had  reached 
Albuquerque  Ralston  was  wondering 
whether  his  boyhood's  love  was  to  devour 
him  again.  Kate  was  free;  her  husband 
had  been  dead  three  years,  and  her  old 
<harm  api)ealed  to  him  as  subtly  as  ever. 
He  wished  the  journey  would  never  end. 
He  noted  jealously  how  one  familiar  point 
after  another  was  passed.  It  seemed 
scarce  an  hour  since  lunch  when  the  porter 
came  through  the  car  calling,  "  Twenty 
five  minutes  for  dinner  at  Albuquerque !  " 
Then  there  was  a  rush  for  the  Harvey 
House,  a  short  tramp  up  and  down  the 
platform,  and  again  the  train  was  clipping 
off  the  miles  between  it  and  Chicago. 

Kate  noticed  that  he  began  to  grow  nerv- 
ous; his  eyes  were  shining  with  a  steady 
glow  that  frightened  her.  Once  he  took 
out  his  watch,  and  she  heard  him  say  softly 
under  his  breath,  "  Twelve  hours  more!  " 
She  knew  that  at  La  Junta  he  would 
<*hange  for  Denver,  and  she  felt  an  im- 
l>ending  crisis  approaching.  But  her  feel- 
ing was  all  of  joy — a  joy  so  fierce  and 
)>oignant  that  it  was  scarce  akin  to  happi- 
ness. 

She  had  married  a  man  who  had  not 
loved  her,  and  whom  she  had  not   1ov«hL 
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HE  HAD  NOT  HEARD  THAT  VOICE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  BUT  HE  WOULD  HAVE  KNOWN  IT  AMONG  TEN  THOUSAND. 


They  had  been  friends,  and  nothing  more. 
Now  this  youDK  man's  wild  passion  found 
ready  echo  in  her  love  starved  heart.  Al- 
ways she  had  loved  him,  though  never  till 
this  day  had  she  admitted  it  to  herself. 


The  porter  came  round  to  make  up  the 
berths.  They  moved  to  an  adjoining  sec- 
tion, and  forgot  the  passing  hours;  forgot 
everything  except  each  other's  presence. 
More  than  one  passenger  watched  them 
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curiously  and  wondered  what  fascinating 
topic  held  them  in  such  rapt  interest.  The 
last  lingerer  from  the  smoking  section  had 
long  since  retired  before  they  took  any 
cognizance  of  time.  At  last  he  looked  at 
his  watch  absently.  He  was  startled  to 
see  that  it  was  past  one  o'clock. 

"  It  must  be  late  "  she  said,  noting  for 
the  first  time  that  the  lights  were  low  and 
that  they  were  alone. 

"  No,  it's  early,"  he  replied  unblush- 
ingly.  "  Don't  go  yet.  You'll  have  plenty 
of  time  to  sleep  after  I  leave  you." 

She  stayed,  against  her  judgment.  She 
told  herself  that  she  would  leave  him  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  had  not  mentioned  love ; 
but  she  felt  the  ^rong  undertow  of  it 
through  all  his  turbid  speech.  When  at 
last  she  broke  away  from  him  it  was  to  lie 
the  night  through  in  vivid  wakefulness. 

For  Ralston,  the  night  was  filled  with 
the  stress  of  emotion.  The  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him  was  in  the  section 
across  the  aisle,  and  he  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  he  was  bound  to  another.  Two 
years  before,  in  that  utter  loneliness  of 
soul  that  comes  to  men  in  exile,  he  had 
met  Major  Remington's  daughter,  and  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  had  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected  him;  but  when  she 
left  for  the  States,  three  months  later, 
there  had  been  an  understanding  between 
them  that  he  was  to  i*eek  her  out  and  re- 
new his  suit  when  he  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica. He  had  been  detained  in  the  Philip- 
pines longer  than  he  had  expected,  but 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  her. 

11. 

They  were  both  up  early  from  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  they  drifted  together  again 
inevitably.  At  Raton,  where  there  was  a 
half  hour's  delay,  they  paced  up  and  down 
the  platform  under  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  the  Southwest,  Wondering  passengers 
stopped  to  look  after  this  well  matched 
pair — the  tall  young  woman  with  the 
earnest  face,  and  the  taller  young  man 
with  the  free  tread  and  the  daring  eyes 
which  had  a  way  of  growing  suddenly 
tender  and  wistful  when  he  looked  at  his 
companion. 

Presently  they  were  climbing  the  moun- 
tainside, with  two  engines  in  front  and 
another  behind  to  push.  The  woman 
could  see  the  burning  misery  in  the  man's 
oyva.  and  from  him  to  her  there  passed  the 
subtle  ^ense  of  some  alien  force  which  di- 
vided them. 

"  You  are  not  married  ?  "  she  asked  him 
suddenly. 

"  Xo,  I  am  not — married." 

"  You  mean  that ? '' 


A  reckless  bitterness  welled  up  in  him. 
"  You  may  congratulate  me.  I  am  prob- 
ably on  my  way  to  be  married." 

Her  level  eyes  fixed  him.  They  were 
both  very  white. 

"  Probably,  you  say.  Don't  you  know  ? '' 

"  There  was  a  provisional  en«?agemeut. 
It  was  understood  that  I  was  to  offer  my- 
self again  when  I  returned." 

"  And  you  do  not  love  her  ?  So  much 
your  tone  implies." 

'*  I  never  loved  but  the  one  woman.  I 
have  played  at  love  with  others." 

She  shivered.  "  It  is  horrible.  Y^'ou 
must  not  do  it — you  have  no  right !  " 

'*  Sometimes  a  man  has  signed  away  his 
right  to  do  right,"  he  answered  steadily. 
"  I  thought  it  all  out  last  night,  and  I 
shall  live  up  to  the  letter  of  my  agree- 
ment." 

A  brakeman  passed  •  through  the  car 
calling:  "Next  stop  La  Junta — change 
cars  for  Pueblo,  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  all  points  north  of  there!*' 

The  train  slackened  speed,  jarred  down 
to  a  halt.  He  rose  and  looked  down  on  her 
with  dumb,  anguished  eyes.  He  did  not 
kiss  her;  he  did  not  even  touch  her  hand. 

"  Whatever  happens,  I  want  you  to  re- 
member that  I  never  loved  but  the  one 
woman." 

She  answered,  "  I  shall  remember, 
Robert." 

Ralston  swung  from  the  car  into  a  col- 
lision with  Lieutenant  Hasbrough  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry, 

"  I  say,  my  man.  be  a  little  careful — 
well,  where  did  you  drop  from,  Ralston? 
Wasn't  it  at  Samar  I  saw  you  last — or 
was  it  Talaos^  You  were  doing  a  picture 
of  a  burning  Gugu  village.  Hang  it,  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  you !  W^here  you  bound 
for?  Denver?  I  just  came  down  from 
there — been  attending  Xan  Remington's 
wedding — 'member  her? — second  daughter 
of  Major  Remington  of  Bell's  brigade." 

Ralston's  pulse  hammered.  He  gripped 
the  lieutenant's  arm  wnth  a  clutch  like 
steel.  "  Whose  wedding  did  you  say  t ''  he 
demanded. 

Hasbrough  eyed  him  curiously,  but 
charitably  laid  his  excitement  to  a  linger- 
ing touch  of  the  island  fever.  Quietly  he 
extricated  his  arm.  "  Miss  Nan  Reming- 
ton— I  say,  Ralston,  you  needn't  grow  so 
enthusiastic.    I'm  not  the  groom." 

"  You're  sure  ?  " 

**  Sure  I'm  not  the  groom  ?  "  laughed  the 
lad. 

"  Xo.  sure  of  the  wedding.  There's  no 
possibility  of  any'mii^take,  is  there?  " 

The  lieutenant  roared.  "  Mistake  ?  I 
liuess  not.     Why,  hang  it,  T  stood  up  with 
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the  man — Jenkins  of  the  artillery.  You 
must  remember  him." 

Ralston  climbed  up  the  steps  down 
which  he  had  just  come.  The  car  conduc- 
tor barred  his  way. 

"  This  isn't  the  Denver  train,  sir.  It's 
on  the  other  track." 

Ralston  laughed  happily.  "  Let  it  stay 
there.     I'm  not  looking  for  it." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  said "  began  the 

perplexed  official. 

"  Said !  Great  streaks  of  thunder !  A 
man's  liable  to  my  anything.  There's  no 
tariff  on  changing  your  mind  since  I  left 
the  country,  is  there?  I'm  going  to  Chi- 
cago." 

And  Ralston  smilingly  spun  the  con- 
ductor out  of  his  way  and  reentered  Eden. 

William  MacLeod  Raine. 


Gray  Wolf,  Great  Warrior* 

Far  out  on  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  Carson's.  Why  it  should  be 
just  there,  rather  than  a  hundred  miles  to 
east  or  west,  is  not  apparent;  for  the 
dead  flat  of  the  desert  is  stretched  far 
about  it,  broken  only  by  sudden  and  un- 
expected lumps  and  slashes  in  the  sun 
baked  soil. 

The  trains  stop  at  Carson's;  conse- 
quently it  holds  itself  above  Alkali 
Plains,  v^here  they  do  not  stop.  Once  a 
pitifully  unwise  stranger  suggested,  in 
Casey's  place,  that  this  was  because  of 
the  water  tank  at  Carson's. 
•  Beside  the  water  tank  there  were  fully 
half  a  dozen  buildings — the  little  station 
that  crouched  beside  the  track,  Carson's 
ranch  buildings,  the  New  York  Racket 
Store,  Casey's  place,  and  two  shacks. 

When  the  West  bound  express  stopped 
at  Carson's  and  took  on  water.  Eastern 
passengers  would  alight  to  stretch  thai;- 
legs  and  get  a  close  range  view  of  "  the 
West."  Old  Joe  sat  upon  the  ground  near 
the  track,  consented  to  be  viewed,  and 
sold  them  arrow  heads,  and  pin  cushions 
made  from  the  pith  of  cactus  stalks. 

There  had  been  a  "  personally  con- 
ducted "  excursion  of  Boston  school- 
ma'ams  to  California,  and  Old  Joe's  sales 
had  been  large.  He  had  almost  two  dol- 
lars, the  wherewithal  to  procure  "  heap 
much "  firewater.  When  the  train  had 
gone  he  made  his  way  to  Casey's  place 
and  laid  his  little  handful  of  silver  on 
the  bar.  It  was  his  habit  to  hand  over 
all  the  money  he  had,  and  then  drink  as 
long  as  Casey  would  supply  him. 

Old  Joe  was  a  prominent  figure  at  Car- 
son's, just  as  a  fly  speck  will  stand  out 


clearly  on  a  well  polished  window  pane. 
He  had  always  been  there,  yet  he  seemed 
no  older  now  than  fifteen  years  before, 
when  Carson  first  unhooked  his  wearj- 
team  and  drove  his  corner  stake.  He  was 
dirty  beyond  all  description.  His  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a  mass  of  patches  called 
by  courtesy  trousers,  a  red  blanket,  and  a 
plug  hat.  The  hat  had  blown  off  a  West 
bound  train  one  munificent  day.  How 
he  lived  no  one  might  say;  he  was  never 
seen  to  eat  anything,  nor  did  he  ever  beg 
anything. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  crowd  at 
Casey's  on  this  particular  afternoon.  Two 
drummers  were  waiting  for  the  evening 
express,  and  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  brand  Casey  handed  out.  They 
thought  they  saw  a  chance  for  some  fun 
when  Old  Joe  appeared. 

"  Say,  fellows,"  the  fat  one  whispered, 
"  let's  get  the  old  Injun  drunk.  Maybe 
we  can  get  him  to  do  a  scalp  dance."  ^ 

The  work  of  making  Old  Joe  drunk 
proceeded  merrily.  The  boys  couldn't 
see  the  fun  of  wasting  good  whisky  on  him, 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  stranger, 
so  they  made  no  remarks.  By  and  by  he 
sat  down  upon  the  floor  and  began  to 
chant  a  low,  droning  song.  Suddenly  he 
rose  and  shambled  unsteadily  out  of  the 
door.  No  one  moved  to  stop  him;  the 
fat  drummer  was  sleeping  calmly  and 
didn't  know. 

Out  in  the  street  Old  Joe  paused,  then 
staggered  away  towards  the  horse  corrals. 
The  open  prairie  lay  before  him,  and  the 
far,  free  stretches  were  calling,  calling. 
In  his  muddled  fancy  he  was  young 
again — not  Old  Joe,  the  vagabond,  but 
Gray  Wolf,  the  great  warrior. 

He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps.  Be- 
fore Casey's  a  dozen  broncos  were  tied 
to  the  hitching  rail.  Quickly  Old  Joe 
threw  the  saddle  from  the  first  one  he 
reached,  and  sprang  upon  his  bare  back. 
He  whirled  him  about  and  smacked  his 
flank  sharply  with  his  open  hand. 

Just  as  the  bronco  sprang  away,  the 
swinging  door  of  the  bar  opened,  and 
Carson  and  Georgia  stepped  out.  They 
saw  the  flying  figure,  the  saddle  tumbled 
upon  the  ground,  and  their  yells  aroused 
the  settlement.  The  stolen  horse  was  al- 
ready beyond  gun  range,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment they  had  mounted"  and  were  lashing 
their  horses  in  chase.  A  dozen  others 
strung  out  behind.  Carson,  upon  his  big 
brown  Chief,  was  far  in  the  lead,  and 
gained  on  the  cow  pony  rapidly.  Pres- 
ently he  whirled  his  lariat,  and  a  long, 
sinuous  coil  shot  through  the  air,  to  drop 
neatly     about     the     Indian's     shoulders. 
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There  was  a  scattering  of  sand  as  -Chief 
settled  back  for  the  shock,  and  the  next 
instant  Old  Joe  was  rolling  upon  the 
ground. 

The  rest  of  the  procession  arrived  with 
much  joyous  whoopings.  Twenty  yards 
away,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  gully,  was  a 
tree,  the  only  one  in  many  miles  that 
could  support  the  weight  of  a  man.  They 
hauled  Old.  Joe  towards  it. 

Suddenly  Georgia  stepped  into  the  cir- 
cle that  had  formed  about  the  little  tree. 

"  Look  a  heah,  boys !  Ah  don't  jest 
think  this  here  is  exactly  the  fair  play, 
this  here  Old  Joe  bein'  plum  locoed,  an' 
not  jest  responsible.  An'  any  way,  he's 
too  old  ter  string  up,  even  ef  yer  wanter 
fergit  the  time  he  brung  in  Tomkins  on 
his  back,  when  he  found  him  out  in  the 
bresh  with  his  laig  broke.  Now,  this  heah 
don't  come  off." 

Georgia  spoke  with  a  languid  drawl, 
but  his  hand  had  fallen  suggestively  to 
his  Bowie  hilt.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  circle  but  had  more  than  once  heard 
the  wl^istle  of  angry  lead,  yet  there  was 
a  sudden  backing  off;  such  is  the  respect 
given  to  the  unusual.  Georgia's  chief 
peculiarity,  aside  from  his  poetry,  was  his 
preference  of  the  knife  to  the  gun.  He 
could  stick  his  knife  without  fail  in  a 
two  inch  circle  at  fifty  feet,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  assimilating  bullets  without  ap- 
parent inconvenience  rivaled  that  of  a 
grizzly  bear.  Besides,  they  didn't  care 
especially  about  hanging  Old  Joe;  it  had 
been  merely  the  natural  impulse  of  habit ; 
and  they  liked  Georgia. 

Carson  broke  the  somewhat  constrained 
silence  that  had  fallen. 

^  Aw,  let  the  old  nigger  go,  boys !  Come 
on  back  to  Casey's  and  have  another 
round." 

Old  Joe  watched  thern  gallop  off  with 
unmoved  face.  The  shock  of  his  fall  had 
sobered  him,  but  without  a  word  he 
watched  Georgia  go  also,  out  towards  the 
range.  When  all  had  di8apj)eared  he  stood 
upright  and  cast  the  red  blanket  from  his 
shoulders.  He  kicked  off  the  ragged 
trousers,  and,  with  winding  steps,  began 
to  dance  about  {he  little  tree.  He  sang 
a  dull  and  heavy  chant : 

Gray  Wolf  was  once  a  great  chief. 
Now  the  jackal  laughs  at  Old  Joe  ; 
It  is  time  for  the  old  to  die. 
Old  Joe  will  steal  the  brown  horse  Chief  ; 
He  will  ri^e  far  away  across  the  prairie, 
He  will  ride  to  the  far  off  hills 
Where  once  he  was  a  great  warrior. 
There  he  will  lay  down  and  die! 
There  are  no  young  men  that  are  red ; 
The  Indians  are  gone,  the  white  men  are  many ; 
'     It  is  time  for  the  Gray  Wolf  to  die. 


Out  on  the  range  the  cattle  shifted 
about  and  tossed  their  heads  restlessly. 
The  cowboys  walked  their  horses  round 
and  round  the  bands  while  they  sang  low 
voiced  chants  to  reassure  them. 

Georgia  patted  his  Kentucky  mare's 
neck  and  crooned  softly  to  the  uneasy 
cattle.  He  sang  an  endless  sentimental 
ballad  of  his  own  composition.  Georgia's 
greatest  failing,  according  to  Carson's, 
was  his  poetic  propensity.  After  his 
eighteenth  drink  it  was  his  custom  to 
mount  the  bar  at  the  Palace  and  sing. 
He  would  sing  for  a  long  time,  sometimes 
two  hours;  and  he  would  allow  no  one 
to  leave  while  his  solo  was  in  progress. 

Georgia  was  thinking  tonight  of  a  little 
cabin  set  amid  the  liveoaks  by  the  bank 
of  a  far  off  river.  About  it  the  mocking 
birds  were  singing,  and  the  breath  of  the 
magnolia  came  sweet  on  the  breeze.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  a  girl,  some 
slender,  dark  eyed  girl.  He  heaved  a  sigh 
that  caused  the  Kentucky  mare  to  start, 
and  sang: 

Oh,  the  cattle  is  a  oroppin'  of  the  grass, 
An'  the  moon  is  a  risin'  'hind  the  hill, 

While  Ah'm  thinkin'  of  a  girl  so  far  away, 
Where  Ah  listened  to  the  plaintive  whippoorwill 

Georgia  paused  to  admire  this  compo- 
sition, then  opened  his  mouth  to  continue. 
Suddenly  the  mare  threw  up  her  head, 
her  ears  pointed  forward.  Faint  and  far 
off  the  cowboy  could  hear  the  drumming 
of  galloping  hoofs  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  cattle  broke. 

No  man  may  say  what  spirit  of  fear  it 
is  that  suddenly  seizes  the  steers  and 
sends  them  flying  in  blind  panic  of  terror 
through  the  night.  Suddenly  the  vast 
herd  was  charging  down  upon  the  cowboy, 
the  moonlight  flashing  from  the  horn  tips 
as  from  the  bayonets  of  an  army,  while 
the  earth  shook  beneath  the  trampling 
hoofs.  Before  Georgia  could  wheel,  they 
were  almost  upon  hira.  He  dug  his  spurs 
into  the  mare's  sides  and  lashed  her  furi- 
ously with  his  quirt.  Nothing  could 
check  the  fury  of  that  rush;  the  only  es- 
cape was  to  outrun  the  fleet  steers. 

Slowly  he  drew  away  from  the  tossing 
horns.  Now  he  led  by  a  hundred  yards, 
and  with  eager  eyes  glanced  to  either 
side  in  the  hope  of  edging  out  of  the 
path  of  the  living  tornado;  but  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  either  hand  the  horn 
tips  glimmered.  On  his  left  flank,  and 
rapidly  gaining,  there  thundered  a  dark 
form.  He  guessed  that  it  must  be  Chief 
'  — the  only  horse  that  could  overhaul  the 
Kentucky  mare.  He  wondered  curiously 
who  the  rider  might  be,  and  what  their 
business  on  the  range  at  that  hour. 
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The  next  instant  the  mare's  fore  foot 
sank  to  the  knee  in  a  prairie  dog  hole, 
and  Georgia  went  flying  over  her  head. 


As  Chief  swept  down  towards  the  still 
form.  Old  Joe  leaned  from  his  saddle,  and 
as  they  tore  past  he  grasped  the  collar  of 


"SIX    CANS    OF   WHITE    CHEURIKS    AND    THREE    OF    EVKRYTHINlJ     ELSE;    AND   WHITE    CHERRIES    ARE 

MY    FAVORITES  !" 
f.SVv  Storiette  "  -■i    lu)X  from  /lotnf,"'  Au*<' jpjj 


Kven  as  lie  fell  he  heard  the  sharp  snap  of 
the  mare's  le^.  He  struck  fair  up(»ii  his 
head,  and  the  moonlight  was  blotted  out  in 
Maekiiess. 


(leorfria's  coat  and  swung  him  deftly  up. 
Soon  the  double  burden  began  to  tell  upon 
the  gallant  horse,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
following  hor)fs  came  nearer.     One  glance 
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Old  Joe  cast  behind  him;  then  from  the 
saddle  he  took  the  rawhide  lariat,  the 
lariat  that  earlier  in  the  night  had  cir- 
cled about  his  own  shoulders,  and  with 
quick  turns  bound  the  unconscious  form 
he  held  to  the  saddle.  Then  he  slipped 
to  the  ground,  and  Chief  sprang  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  whinnied  at  the 
corral  at  Carson's.  The  boys  unbound 
Georgia  and  poured  whisky  down  his 
throat.  His  shoulder  was  dislocated,  but 
otherwise  he  was  not  seriously  injured. 
When  he  had  regained  consciousness  they 
deluged  him  with  questions. 

"Well,  ef  that  don't  beat  all!"  Carson 
remarked  mildly.  "  Suppose  you  boys  go 
round  up  them  steers  an'  see  what  you 
kin  see,  anyhow." 

Back  on  the  range  they  found  them,  the 
Kentucky  mare  and  the  dead  Indian.  By 
some  strange  chance  his  face  had  been 
spared  by  the  iron  hoofs;  but  it  was  not 
the  countenance  of  Old  Joe  that  they  saw. 
It  was  a 'strong  and  noble  face;  the  thin 
lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  of  triiunph. 

Through  the  long  summer  twilights, 
when  he  sat  alone  by  his  little  camp  fire 
out  on  the  range,  Georgia  chipped  at  a 
little  block  of  gray  stone;  and  by  and  by 
it  was  placed  above  the  spot  where  they 
had  buried  the  mangled  form  of  Old  Joe. 
Rudely  cut  were  the  words : 

GRAY  WOLF 

WHO  WAS  A  GREAT  WARRIOR. 

When  the  trains  stop  at  Carson's,  and 
the  passengers  get  out  to  stretch  their  legs 
and  get  a  close  range  view  of  "  the  West," 
they  look  about  for  the  old  Indian  of 
whom  their  friends  spoke  as  selling 
curios,  and  so  well  illustrating  the  decay 
of  the  red  nian ;  and,  not  seeing  him,  are  a 
little  disappointed. 

Emmett  Campbell  Hall. 


A  Box  From  Home* 


In  response  to  a  knock,  Mrs.  Harmon 
opened  the  studio  door,  to  find  Wynne 
Wright  on  the  threshold. 

"May  I  come  in  and  wait  for  him?" 
the  visitor  asked,  when  she  told  him  her 
husband  was  not  at  home.  "  I  came  to 
say  good  by,"  he  added  as  he  removed  his 
coat.  "  I  sail  for  America  tomorrow.  I'm 
going  home  to  spend  Thanksgiving." 

"That  is  nice,"  replied  Mrs.  Harmon, 
trying  not  to  feel  envy  because  Wright  had 
won  success,  had  "painted  his  picture," 
while  her  husband  was  still  unknown  and 
poor. 

8  M 


"  Yes,"  the  young  artist  said,  making 
himself  comfortable  in  an  easy  chair,  "  my 
home  is  up  in  New  York  State,  and  maybe 
I  won't  be  glad  to  see  the  old  place  and  the 
folks  again  I " 

"I  can  imagine  how  glad,"  returned 
Mrs.  Harmon.  "  My  home  was  in  New 
York  State»  too."  She  smiled  as  she  spoke, 
but  there  was  a  note  in  her  voice  that  made 
Wright  give  her  a  keen  look. 

"There,  now  I've  gone  and  made  you 
homesick !  "  he  cried  penitently.  "  How 
stupid  of  me!  I  fancied  you  were  from 
New  York  City,  but  I  might  have  known 
you  were  from  farther  up  the  State ;  you're 
so  hospitable." 

Mrs.  Harmon  did  not  reply.  She  was 
looking  out  of  a  window,  her  eyes  on  the 
Paris  street,  her  thoughts  three  thousand 
miles  away  in  a  snug,  well  kept  house  at 
the  edge  of  a  green  and  white  town. 

"  Are  your  parents  living  ?  "  inquired 
Wright.  Since  the  subject  had  been 
opened,  he  knew  that  her  loneliness  would 
be  lessened  by  talking  of  her  old  home. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  hesita- 
tingly. "  You  see,  they  did  not  approve  of 
my  marriage.  Father  objected  to  Harold 
because  he  was  an  artist.  If  he  had  painted 
houses  or  signs,  it  would  have  been  all 

right;  but  pictures^ *If  you  marry 

that  painter,' father  told  me,  'I  never  want 
to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you  again.'  The 
next  week  I  ran  away  to  New  York,  mar- 
ried Harold,  and  we  came  to  Paris.  I've 
been  very  happy  ever  since,  but  I  get  lonely 
at  holiday  times." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
footsteps  and  the  sound  of  whistling  in  the 
hall  outside,  and  a  moment  later  Harold 
Harmon  pushed  the  door  open  with  his 
foot.    His  arms  were  full  of  bundles. 

"  Hello ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  guest.  "Going  to  stay  and 
have  tea  with  us  ?  " 

Harmon  was  a  good  looking  young  fel- 
low, with  a  fine,  frank  face,  and  a  habit 
of  cheerful  whistling  which  did  not  al- 
ways accord  with  his  inner  mood. 

"Yes,"  Wright  said  in  answer  to  his 
host's  question,  and  told  his  news.  Har- 
mon did  not  even  have  to  try  not  to  feel 
bitterness,  although  he  knew  himself  to 
be  as  clever  and  as  much  in  earnest  as  the 
other  man,  and  as  deserving  of  success. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  two  men 
smoked  and  talked  art,  while  Mrs.  Har- 
mon sat  sewing,  silent  for  the  most  part, 
but  occasionally  asking  intelligent  ques- 
tions. There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  eve- 
ning's enjoyment  until  some  one  on  the 
floor  above  began  playing  American  col- 
lege songs  on  a  piano.     Harmon  began 
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whistling  a  gay  French  air  as  soon  as  the 
music  stopped,  and  his  wife  hummed  the 
tune  with  him;  but  Wright  could  see  that 
though  she  resolutely  kept  her  voice  steady, 
her  hands  were  trembling. 

"Good  by,  old  man,"  said  Harmon, 
when  the  guest  rose  to  go.  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  eat  some  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key for  us.  Perhaps  this  time  next  year 
well  be  taking  a  run  over  to  the  old 
country  ourselves." 

Mrs.  Harmon  shook  hands  without 
speaking,  but  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
haunted  Wright  during  his  voyage. 


11. 


Bundled  up  in  a  sleigh,  with  snow 
whirling  about  his  ears,  Wright  was  a 
cheerful  and  contented  man,  although  he 
still  had  ten  miles  to  travel;  but  when  the 
horse  stopped  before  a  huge  drift  and  re- 
fused to  go  further,  he  began  to  doubt  the 
ways  of  the  Providence  that  had  sent  a 
good,  old  fashioned  snow  storm  just  at 
Thanksgiving  time. 

"  We  can't  never  in  the  world  get  there 
tonight,"  remarked  the  driver. 

"  Let's  try,  any  way,"  urged  Wright.  At 
the  end  of  that  ten  miles  were  his  home, 
his  parents,  and  the  woman  he  had  thought 
of  so  often  during  his  gay,  lonely  years  in 
Paris. 

"Tain't  no  use,"  returned  the  man. 
"We'd  be  jest  plumb  crazy  if  we  went 
ahead.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
make  for  that  farm  house  and  ask  'em  to 
keep  us  over  night.  If  we  get  an  early 
start  tomorrow  morning,  you'll  be  home  in 
plenty  of  time  for  dinner." 

Wright  looked  over  to  where  lights 
shone  across  the  snow,  and  then  at  the 
opaque  whiteness  in  iront  of  them.  "  I 
guess  you  are  right,"  he  admitted. 

The  farm  house  was  occupied  by  a 
gray  haired  couple  who,  it  was  easy  to  see, 
lived  lives  of  monotonous  comfort  When 
the  guest  had  been  warmed  and  fed,  the 
three  sat  around  the  fire  in  the  "best 
room,"  the  old  couple  listening  to  the 
young  man's  ea^y,  pleasant  talk. 

"So  you  aie  an  artist,"  said  the  host 
thoughiiully.  "I  used  to  think  paintin' 
pictures  wasn't  much  of  a  business,  but 
I've  kind  o*  changed  my  mind.  I  guess  it 
don't  matter  so  much  what  you  do  as  long 
as  ye  work  the  best  ye  kin  at  it  and  stay 
honest  When  I  was  in  New  York  my 
cousin  took  me  to  a  mu«c«um  of  art. 
There  was  a  picture  there  I  liked  pretty 
well.  It  was  the  picture  of  an  old  man 
walkin'  the  streets  lookin'  for  his  lost 
daughter.    It  jest  talked,  that  picture  did." 


After  this  speech  the  host  relapsed  into 
a  reverie.  Wright,  too,  was  inclined  to 
silence.  The  old  man's  words  had  brought 
Mrs.  Harmon  and  her  story  to  his  mind. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking,"  said 
the  old  lady  suddenly.  She  had  been 
watching  the  artist's  face.  She  liked 
Wright  for  his  pleasant  blue  eyes,  his 
kindly,  polished  manner,  and  his  respect 
for  age. 

Wright  roused  himself  with  a  start  "  I 
was  thinking  of  a  friend  of  mine,  an  artist 
who  is  in  Paris  struggling  for  a  foothold, 
and  of  his  wife — ^particularly  of  his  wife, 
and  the  look  in  her  eyes  when  I  told  her  I 
was  coming  home  to  spend  Thanksgiving. 
She's  pretty  lonely  over  there,  but  she's  a 
fine,  plucky  little  woman,  and  never  lets 
her  husbanid  suspect  that  she  doesn't  find 
a  studio  far  superior  to  a  house  as  a  place 
to  live  in." 

"What's  a  studio  like?"  inquired  his 
hostess. 

Wynne  described  Harmon's  stttdio,  with 
its  north  skylight,  its  curtains  and  cush- 
ions of  Oriental  stuffs,  and  the  divan 
which  could  be  turned  into  a  bed;  its  mea- 
ger housekeeping  appointments,  shut  <^ 
from  view  by  a  handsome  screen,  and  its 
walls  that  were  rapidly  being  covered  with 
unsold  pictures.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
that  studio  to  the  prim,  stately  room  in 
which  he  sat. 

After  their  guest  had  gone  up  stairs  the 
old  couple  stayed  a  while  by  the  fire.  The 
man  broke  a  long  silence  by  saying  in  a 
hesitating  way: 

"  Mother,  s'posin'  that  was  Helen !  " 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Wright 
thought  little  of  his  entertainers  or  the 
ELarmons,  but  both  were  recalled  to  his 
mind  by  a  letter.  The  epistle  was  written 
in  a  crami>ed  hand,  and  proved  to  be  from 
his  host  at  the  farm  house : 

Dear  Sm: 

After  jon  left  mother  and  I  got  talkmg  about 
the  jonng  folks  off  in  Paris,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  we  packed  a  box  for  them^  which  we  send  to 
jou  as  we  do  not  know  their  address.  Will  you 
please  forward  the  box?  I  aead  joa  a  «keok  to 
defray  expenses.  Tell  them  it  is  from  two  oU 
people  who  ^dsk  them  well. 

Wife  and  I  trust  this  will  find  jon  in  good  health, 
as  it  leaves  ns. 

Tear  obedient  serrant, 

Sahuel  Osgood. 

III. 

It  was  the  Harmons'  day  at  home,  but 
the  afternoon  was  rainy  and  no  one  called. 
Mrs.  Harmon,  looking  a  winsome  hosteas 
in  a  house  dress  she  had  made  herself,  wan- 
dered about  the  studio  in  a  fit  of  idl^aeas 
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that  was  rare  indeed  witb  her,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  potting  the  i^tle  on  to 
boil  and  taking  it  off  again. 

Her  husband  was  stretched  out  on  the 
divan.  He  was  passing  through  one  of 
those  periods  of  discouragement  that  beset 
every  artist,  when  painting  is  impossible^ 
and  inspiration  seems  to  have  gone  for- 
ever. Neither  of  the  pair  felt  inclined  to 
talk>  and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  drip  of 
the  rain  outside. 

The  arrival  of  a  mysterious  box  proved 
a  welcome  diversion.  It  was  from  Ameri- 
ca, so  much  they  could  see  from  the  out- 
side; but  who  had  sent  it,  or  what  it  con- 
tained, they  could  only  guess.  When  it 
was  opened,  Mrs.  Harmon  knelt  on  the  rug 
and  began  the  interesting  task  of  investi- 
gation. 

^Hal,"  she  cried,  when  she  had  taken 
out  a  quantity  of  excelsior,  "it's  filled 
with  canned  fnrit  and  jelly !  "  She  lifted 
out  a  glass  of  ruby  tinted  jelly,  and  held 
it  up  to  the  light ;  then  dived  into  the  box 
•gain  and  brought  forth  a  jar  of  peaches. 
"  Just  think,  Hal,  these  are  from  home," 
she  said  softly.  "  I  wonder  who  could  have 
sent  them  I " 

As  her  husband  saw  her  kneeling  in  the 
center  of  a  widening  circle  of  jars  and 
glasses,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days 
before  their  marriage.  He  had  often  seen 
the  kitchen  table  in  her  old  home  filled 
with  just  GFUch  jars  and  glasses,  when  he 
had  sat  near  the  open  door  on  summer 
evenings,  watching  Helen  as  she  put  every- 
thing in  order  for  the  night.  The  con- 
trast between  that  home  and  the  one  he 
had  been  able  to  give  her  struck  him  with 
a  new  and  stinging  force.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  he  realized  what  it  means  to 
a  woman  to  leave  home  and  kindred  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband. 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Wright's  letter  of  explanation, 
which  should  have  come  before  the  box, 
but  had  been  delayed. 

**  The  dear  old  souls !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harmon,  as  she  went  back  to  her  unpack- 
ing, after  looking  over  her  husband's 
shoulder  while  he  read  the  letter.  "  There 
are  six  cans  of  white  cherries  and  three  of 
everything  else ;  and  white  cherries  are  my 
favorites ! " 

Her  husband  scarcely  heard.  He  was  at 
his  easel,  sketching  the  outlines  of  a  pic- 
ture with  bold,  sure  strokes. 

An  hour  passed — two ;  and  he  was  still 
at  work.  It  was  not  until  the  light  was 
so  uncertain  that  he  could  no  longer  see 
to  paint  that  he  laid  down  his  brush  and 
went  over  to  help  his  wife  compose  her  let- 


ter of  thanks,  a  letter  that  was  sent  in 
Wright's  care,  and  which  three  days  later 
went  down  into  the  ocean  with  a  wrecked 
steamer. 

IV. 

It  was  a  spring  day  in  New  York.  Fifth 
Avenue  was  gay  with  smiling,  well  dressed 
people;  silver  mounted  harness  shone  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  odor  of  countless  flowers. 

The  art  gallery  was  well  fiUed  when  Mr. 
Osgood  and  his  wife  entered.  After  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  for  a  time,  the  old 
couple  seated  themselves  in  a  quiet  corner. 

"  It  was  nice  of  Mr.  Wright  to  send  us 
the  tickets,  but  I  'most  wish  we  hadn't 
come,"  sighed  Mrs.  Osgood.  "I  feel  out 
of  place  among  all  these  fine  people." 

"  You're  just  as  fine  as  any  of  them,"  de- 
clared her  husband.  He  was  looking,  not 
at  the  antiquated  mantle  nor  the  quiet 
bonnet,  but  into  the  face  between,  a  face 
that  was  full  of  the  kindliness  that  is  never 
out  of  fashion.  **Mr.  Wright'll  be  here, 
likely,"  the  old  man  continued,  "  and  then 
we  won't  feel  so  lonesome.  My,  what  a  lot 
of  pictures!  Some  of  'em  look  just  like 
places  on  the  farm,  and  some  don't  look 
like  no  spot  the  Lord  ever  made  I  " 

Presently  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Wright,  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of 
people  ivho  all  seemed  eager  to  talk  with 
him.  When  he  saw  the  old  couple,  he  left 
the  others,  and  came  towards  them  with 
his  hand  out. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said.  "  Shall  we 
walk  through  the  rooms  ?  There's  one  pic- 
ture here  I"  am  particularly  anxious  to 
show  you.  I  think  you'll  be  surprised  and 
pleased." 

In  the  next  room  Wright  paused  and 
stepped  a  little  to  one  side  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  picture  upon  his  guests.  The 
painting  showed  the  interior  of  an  artistic 
but  somewhat  bare  studio.  On  the  floor 
before  a  wooden  box  a  woman  knelt,  in  the 
center  of  a  sea  of  preserve  jars.  Her  ging- 
ham apron,  worn  over  a  house  dress  that 
had  something  French  and  fetching  about 
it,  gave  a  touch  of  simple  color  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  light  from  a  window  at  one  side 
of  the  studio  brought  the  woman's  pleased, 
wistful  face  into  bold  relief. 

"I  hear  that  picture  has  brought  the 
artist  fame  and  fortune,"  remarked  one 
of  the  bystanders  to  Wright,  "  What  does 
he  call  it?" 

"  It  is  named  *  A  Box  From  Home,' "  re- 
turned Wright.  He  was  studying  the 
faces  of  the  old  couple,  and  telling  himself 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
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that  they  would  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture.  They  were  gazing  at  it 
ahnost  stupidly,  with  their  hands  on  the 
velvet  railing.  "  The  artist  and  his  wife 
arrive  today/'  Wright  said  to  the  man  be- 
side him-  "  I  am  going  from  here  to  the 
steamer  to  meet  thenr." 

The  old  man  turned  about  squarely  so 
that  he^aced  Wright.  "  You  say  she  is — 
they  are  coming  today? "  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  wonder. 

"Today?"  echoed  the  old  lady  in  a 
voice  that  trembled. 

And  Wright  knew  that  they  understood. 
Ina  Brevoort  Roberts. 


Mademoiselle's  Love  Story* 

I. 

Midnight  sounded  from  the  great  tower 
clock.  In  the  courtyard  the  sentinel  paced 
to  and  fro,  his  slow  footfalls  muffled  by  the 
somber  walls.  From  his  window  the 
Frenchman,  who  seemed  so  young  to  be 
an  officer  and  so  pitifully  young  to  be  a 
prisoner,  gazed  down  at  him  with  some- 
thing of  longing  in  his  boyish  eyes. 

^*Eh  hien"  said  he  finally  to  his  own 
thoughts,  "  one  must  die  some  time,  and 
why  not  now  ?  " 

Since  this  was  unanswerable,  he  fell  to 
humming  a  gay  little  song  about  brave 
hearts  and  dark  eyes  and  the  gardens  of 
fair  France.  He  was  ridiculously  young 
to  be  under  sentence  of  death. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  shut 
softly. 

"What  now?"  said  he,  straining  his 
eyes  in  the  darkness.  "  Another  visit,  man 
colonel?  Ah,  you  English  are  a  sociable 
race!" 

"  Hush  1 "  came  a  girl's  voice  tremu- 
lously.   "  It  is  I — his  daughter." 

The  careless  form  on  the  window  ledge 
straightened  to  its  feet,  and  the  French- 
man made  a  low  bow. 

"  Mademoiselle  honors  me,"  he  said.  "  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  mademoiselle? 
Truly  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  confer 
many  favors" — his  glance  rested  quizzi- 
cally on  the  iron  bars  of  the  window — 
**  but  if  there  is  aught " 

The  girl  came  forward  into  the  moon- 
light, and  he  saw  that  her  lips  were  trem- 
bling, but  her  eyes  were  very  brave. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"  that  it  is  not  right,  this  thing  that  my 
father  is  going  to  do.  He  knows  you  are 
no  spy ;  but  he  is  very  angry,  and  when  he 
is  angry  he  does  things  he  is  sorry  for 
aftertimes.  You  were  found  within  our 
Mnes,  you  angered  him,  and  so " 


"You  distresis  yourself  without  cause, 
mademoiseUey^  said  the  prisoner.  " Your 
father  is  but  one  among  the  English  offi- 
cers with  whom  I  have  had  this — ^this  mis- 
understanding. I  had  hoped  the  papers  I 
carried  would  prove  my  errand  to  them; 
but  it  seems  they  disbelieve." 

"  Oh,  monsieur!  "  stammered  the  girl 
"  I  have  to  crave  forgiveness  for  my  father. 
He  alone  has  seen  those  papers,  and  he  has 
told — I  know  not  why,  mor^sieur^ — ^her 
voice  sank  low,  distressed  and  full  of 
shame — "  but  he  has  told  the  other  officers 
that  they  are  plans  of  the  fortifications. 
You  see  now  why  they  condemn  you  with- 
out a  hearing." 

The  Frenchman  drew  a  sharp  breatL 
"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said  softly.  **  Monsieur  le 
colonel  has  a  retentive  memory.  In 
France  we  were  once  seconds  at  a  duel,  and 
his  principal  was  not — ^well,  I  said  certain 
things  that  it  pleases  him  to  avenge  now." 
He  checked  himself.  "  I  regret,  mademoi- 
sellSy  that  your  kind  heart  ^ould  be 
grieved.  These  things  of  war  seem  harsh 
to  you;  they  are  men's  matters.  I  thank 
mademoiselle  that  she  has  let  me  know  one 
English  heart  holds  a  thought  for  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy." 

"  I  had  seen  you  at  the  ball  at  Quebec," 
confessed  the  girl,  moving  back  into  the 
darkness,  "  and  I  knew  your  face  was  the 
face  of  a  man  who  did  not  lie.  So  yester- 
day, when  I  heard  you  say  that  your  papers 
would  prove  your  right  to  be  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  not  as  a  spy,  I  be- 
lieved you,  even  when  my  father  declared 
they  were  plans.  Then  I  did  a  grave  thing, 
monsieur.  I  went  to  my  father's  secret 
drawer  and  looked  at  the  papers,  and  I 
saw  that  they  contained  only  the  dying 
message  of  a  comrade  which  you  were  car- 
rying to  his  mother  within  our  lines.  A 
foolish  deed,  monsieur!  My  father  is  first 
in  command  here,  and  the  others  would 
not  believe,  so  there  is  no  way  but  flight 
You  must  go  this  night — this  hour!  At 
sunrise  they  purpose "  her  voice  fal- 
tered and  fell. 

"  Ah,  to  hang  me,"  he  finished  cheerily 
enough.  "Truly  an  inglorious  end,  but 
we  who  choose  our  lives  cannot  always 
choose  our  deaths." 

"  You  can  escape,"  said  the  girl  eagerly. 
"  Jacques,  the  soldier  at  your  door,  is  my 
friend,  my  old  playmate  and  nurse.  He 
let  me  pass  in  tonight,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  will  let  you  pass  out  at 
my  bidding." 

"And  then?" 

"  The  guard  at  the  corridor's  end  is  a 
stranger,  so  there  is  no  way  but  through 
my  room,  across  the  hall.    From  the  win- 
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dow  the  descent  is  easy,  and  the  forest  is 
very  near." 

'^  And  in  the  morning  what  will  le 
colonel  say  to  the  good  Jacques,  and  to 
you,  mademoiselle  f  ^' 

"  Oh,  I — I  can  shield  Jacques,"  she 
stammered.  "  There  will  be  a  story  ready. 
J  will  say  I  fainted  and  called  Jacques,  and 
you  took  advantage  of  the  moment.  Ah, 
leave  that  to  my  woman's  wit  I  The  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  go — and  go  quickly  1 " 

"You  have  the  heart  of  an  angel, 
mademoiselle"  He  bowed  very  low,  then 
straightened  himself  with  decision.  "  But 
it  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  go 
and  leave  you  and  the  old  soldier  to  the 
mercy  of  monsieur  le  colonel." 

"  I  am  his  daughter,"  said  the  girl. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  harsh  things  of 
his  mercy  to  women,"  the  prisoner  an- 
swered, "  but  I  shall  not  go." 

His  eyes  met  the  appeal  of  hers  gravely 
and  firmly.  "  Then  I  shall  stay  here  I  "  she 
cried. 

^^Mademoiselle!"  gasi)ed  the  soldier. 

"I  shall  stay  here,"  she  repeated  with 
desperate  calmness.  "  And  if  you  do  not 
go,  and  my  father  comes  in  the  morning, 
what  mercy  will  be  shown  to  me  then  ?  " 

"  That  would  hurt  my  memory,"  he  said. 

She  faced  him  defiantly.   "Then  go  I" 

"  You  ask  what  my  honor  cannot  do." 

"  Monsieur y  I  remain !  " 

In  the  tense  seconds  that  followed  the 
girl  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples, 
which  throbbed  like  living  things.  She 
swayed  forward  to  where  the  Frenchman 
stood  within  the  square  of  moonlight, 
striving  fearfully  to  read  the  secret  of  his 
thoughts.  There  was  no  surrender  in  his 
young  eyes,  but  only  a  wondrous  gentle- 
ness when  he  spoke  again. 

^Mademoiselle,  there  is  a  lady  in 
France,"  he  said,  "who  would  grieve  at 
such  a  report." 

He  coidd  not  see  her  go  white  in  the 
darkness,  but  he  heard  her  catch  her 
breath  as  if  a  sudden  blow  had  fallen. 
Then  she  slipped  down  at  his  feet. 

"  Ah,  go — go !  "  she  implored.  "  For  her 
sake,  for  the  lady  in  France,  go  I  " 

"  I  cannot,"  he  answered  simply,  as  she 
let  him  raise  her  and  lead  her  to  the  door  in 
silent  despair. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  do  another  kindness 
for  me?"  he  asked.  "Could  you  send 
word  to  that  mother — la  mere  Caillaude — 
of  her  son?  He  was  my  very  true  com- 
rade." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  she  promised.  "  Is 
there  nothing  else  ?  Ko  letter  to-r-the  lady 
in  France?" 

"  Ah,  cceur  d*une  ange  !  "  he  murmured. 


and  then  aloud :  "  There  is  no  message 
that  could  in  safety  be  sent.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,  mademoiselle^  for  your  un- 
speakable kindness  to  me.  Will  you  honor 
a  f oeman  by  wearing  this  tomorrow  ?  " 

"  Ah,  tomorrow  I  "  she  sobbed,  taking  the 
ribbon  with  fingers  that  shook. 

"  Eh  hien"  he  replied  stoutly,  "  tomor- 
row may  be  a  very  good  day  for  some,  who 
knows?  It  were  better  to  be  shot,  of 
course — one  does  not  cut  a  pretty  figure  at 
the  rope's  end — but  after  all,  it  is  as  it 
pleases  the  good  God.  Farewell,  mademoi- 
selle" He  kissed  her  hands,  cold  and 
trembling,  which  clung  piteously  to  his. 
"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers." 

II. 

The  sun  rose  on  a  .strange  sight  under 
the  old  chateau  walls  the  next  morning.  A 
knot  of  soldiers  were  busying  themselves 
about  a  giant  oak;  some  digging  a  grave 
upon  one  side,  others  arranging  a  rope 
over  a  stalwart  bough.  A  little  apart,  a 
man  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  English 
army  faced  a  youth  whose  bound  hands 
seemed  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
merry  light  in  his  eyes  and  the  song  that 
had  been  hovering  on  his  lips. 

"  You  see  now,  captain,"  said  the  elder 
grimly,  "  that  merry  jests  sometimes  land 
one  at  the  gallows'  foot." 

"  Eh  hien"  laughed  the  prisoner,  "  it 
will  not  be  his  jests  that  will  bring  mon- 
sieur le  colonel  there! " 

The  colonel's  face  held  a  curious  pallor, 
and  he  eyed  the  prisoner  as  if  regretting 
his  inability  to  adjust  the  noose  with  his 
own  hands.  An  aide  caught  the  gleam  in 
his  eye,  and  drew  a  comrade's  attention, 
saying  that  there  was  more  in  this  little 
hanging  than  would  appear  in  the  reports. 

The  Frenchman  turned  and  sprang 
upon  a  horse  the  soldiers  led  up. 

"  Ah,  my  own  beast  I "  he  cried.  "  I 
thank  you  for  this,  our  last  ride  together. 
Ah,  Babette,  ma  mie,  c^est  la  demiere  fois, 
vous  et  moil"  Then  aloud,  ^^Allons! 
Mme.  la  Mori  m^ attend!  " 

The  horse  was  led  under  the  oak  and  the 
noose  adjusted  about  the  rider's  neck.  At 
a  window  in  the  chateau  the  Frenchman 
saw  a  girl's  white  face  pressed  against  the 
pane,  the  eyes  wide  with  the  horrible  fas- 
cination of  the  scene.  A  blue  ribbon  flut- 
tered from  her  hair. 

"  Adieu!  "he  cried  ringingly.  ^^ Adieu!  " 

The  word  hushed  in  his  throat.  At  the 
window  the  girl  covered  her  eyes  and  sank 
down  with  a  little  moan.  When  she  looked 
again,  a  boy's  body,  limp  and  straight, 
hung  under  the  giant  oak. 

Mary  W,  Hastings, 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
COURS& 

Four  years  for  books?    To  gain  a  mere 
A.B.? 
Now,  by  the  Great  God  Hustle,  who 

doth  rule 
This  thriving  land,  that  is  too  much  of 
school : 
Twere  wiser  far  to  cut  it  down  to  three. 

Three  years  for  books?    They  have  their 
use,  'tis  true, 
And  days  among  them  mark  the  rising 

men 
In  manners,  minds,  and  morals;  but 
what  then  ? 
They  earn  no  more — we'll  cut  it  down  to 
two. 

Two  years  for  books?     The  lad  is  having 

fun 

Behind  their  covers,  reveling  in  youth 

And  storing  frolic  memories,  forsooth. 

Ah,  wasted  days — ^we'll  cut  it  down  to 

one. 

A  year  for  books?     What  though  within 
them  lurk 
The  graces  of  the  spirit?    This  is  true: 
He  has  no  time  for  being — he  must  do  I 

So  cut  it  out  and  let  him  get  to  work. 

A  year  for  books,  with  life  within  his 

clutch  ? 
Nay,  by  the  Great  God  Hustle,  'tis  too 

much! 


"  THE  SCOTT  COUNTRY  "—The  icz- 
endaty,  ikistoticsAf  and  tHeraty  asso- 
ciations of  a  peculiarly  interestingr 
region* 

Another  Scots  minister  has  written  a 
book.  In  "  The  Soott  Country,"  the  Rev, 
William  ShQlinglaw  Crockett  of  Tweeds- 
muir,  in  Peeblesshire,  performs  what  is 
evidently  a  labor  of  love  in  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Wizard  of  Abbotsford,  and 
in  extolling  the  charms  of  the  border  re- 
gion with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
works  were  so  closely  connected. 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  country  that 
lies  along  the  ancient  frontier  of  England 
and  Scotland — a  country  of  wooded  hills 


and  picturesque  valleys,  the  home  land  of 
romance,  where  the  Douglases  and  Percys 
raided  and  battled,  where  the  heart  of 
Bruce  is  buried.  It  bears  yet  the  scars  of 
those  fierce  centuries  in  its  dismantled  cas- 
tles and  ruined  abbeys.  Something  of  its 
wealth  of  historic  association  was  shown  in 
a  recent  article  published  in  this  maga- 
zine ;  those  who  desire  to  know  more  may 
profitably  turn  to  Parson  Crockett's  book. 
So,  too,  may  admirers  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish romancer.    It  was  Tennyson  who  said : 

0  great  and  gaRant  Scott, 

Tme  gentlimaQ,  heart,  blood,  and  bone, 

1  would  it  had  been  mj  lot 

To  have  seen  thee,  and  heard  thee,  and  known! 

Never  in  all  literature  was  there  a  man 
more  warmly  beloved  than  the  author  of 
**  Waverley."  Even  those  who  question  his 
standing  as  a  first  rate  creative  genius  feel 
the  charm  of  his  personality.  He  has  had 
loyal  biographers,  notably  Lockhart,  his 
son  in  law,  and  more  recently  Professor 
Hudson,  of  Stanford  University ;  and  to 
their  work  Mr.  Crockett's  book  is  a  sort  of 
topographical  pendant.  It  shows  us  San- 
dyknowe  and  Ashestiel,  Melrose  and  Ab- 
botsford— the  scenes  of  the  Wizard's  life 
and  the  country  in  which  he  found  Old 
Mortality,  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  so  many 
of  his  famous  characters. 


A  RBIQN  OP  TERROR— Wliat  mi^lit 
happen  if  the  fate  of  Mbs  Gofelli 
should  indtsce  others  to  copy  that  lit- 
eral editor* 

An  alarming  state  of  things  might  arise 
if  other  editors  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  English  one  who  so  erroneously  as- 
sumed, the  other  day,  that  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  meant  what  she  is  always  saying — 
or  shouting — in  regard  to  her  dislike  for 
notoriety,  and  omitted  her  name  from  the 
list  of  guests  at  a  public  function.  If  they 
reasoned  that  writers  expect  to  live  by  the 
laws  laid  down  in  their  works,  what  a  reign 
of  terror  would  begin  for  the  brethren  of 
the  quill  I  A  statesman  held  rigorously  to 
judgment  by  his  utterances  on  patriotism 
and  probity  would  have  a  peaceful  lot  in 
comparison  with  a  consistent  writer. 

Imagine  Laura  Jean  Libbey  forced  to 
hiss  haughtily  through  her  teeth  when  she 
desired  to  intimate  to  a  gentleman  that  his 
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presence  was  distasteful,  merely  because 
that  18  the  habit  she  adyocates  with  her 
heroines  I  Or  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler 
calling  for  the  matutinal  marmalade  in  a 
hon  moiy  Gtertrude  Atherton  obliged  to 
treat  every  man  she  met  as  a  i>o8sible  liber- 
tin^  or  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  forced  to  live 
np  to  some  of  her  own  passionate  utter- 
ances! Or — but  the  prospect  becomes  too 
appalling.  May  the  English  editor^s  literal 
spirit  make  no  further  headway  I 


A  NEW  THEORY— The  teal  nattm 
of  the  so  called  Shakycte  pUys  is 
dfscoTCfed  once  more* 

The  first  of  the  so  called  Baconians  were 
content  with  their  discoyery  that  the  plays 
we  know  as  Shakspere's  were  written  by 
Francis,  Lord  Yerulam.  Presently  their 
disciples  ezi>anded  the  doctrine  by  prey- 
ing to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the 
Biii^[M>6ed  dramas  were  in  reality  a  great 
cryptographic  document^  containing  all 
sorts  of  weird  historical  reyelations.  Now 
a  latter  day  apostle  of  the  cult  comes  for- 
ward with  a  new  Baconian  hypothesis, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  ones, 
but  bolstered  up  with  a  similar  wealth 
ol  delightfully  yague  argument.  In  a 
book  entited  '^  Francis  Bacon,  Our  Shake- 
speare,'' Edwin  Beed  announces  that  the 
famous  plays  form  the  missing  fourth 
part  of  the  "  Instauratio  Magna/'  the  com- 
plete survey  of  philosophy  which  Bacon 
set  himself  in  write,  but  never  completed. 

After  Bacon  had  formulated  in  the 
"  Novum  Organum,"  which  he  called  the 
second  part  of  his  great  treatise,  the 
principles  on  which  all  investigation  of 
truth  must  be  conducted,  he  planned  to 
present  in  part  three  as  full  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse— ^that  is,  of  the  recorded  facts  of 
natural  science,  which  at  that  time  did 
not  form  a  body  of  unmanageable  bulk. 
This  third  part  he  left  unfinished;  and 
the  fourth,  which  was  to  give  "  examples 
of  inquiry  and  discovery^  he  did  not 
touch,  unless  Mr.  Reed  is  correct  in  think- 
ing that  it  is  represented  by  the  Shak- 
spere  plays.  But  there  seem  to  be  few 
reasons  for  accepting  his  hypothesis  as 
true,  and  many  for  rejecting  it  as  almost 
ridiculously  impossible. 

Bacon  gave  a  detailed  list  of  the  topics 
on  which  he  meant  to  touch  in  his  "  ex- 
amples of  inquiry  and  discovery."  Among 
them  are  such  subjects  as  motion,  heat  and 
cold,  the  rays  of  things  and  impressions 
produced  at  a  distance,  the  consistencies  of 
bodies  or  the  inequalities  of  parts.  What 
these  things  have  to  do  with  tragedies 


and  comedies  may  be  clear  to  a  Baconian, 
but  no  ordinary  mentality  could  under- 
stand it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  about  as  likely  that 
the  Shakespere  dramas  are  the  lost  his- 
tories of  Livy  or  the  forgotten  lyrics  of 
Bappho  as  that  they  form  any  part  of 
Bacon's  ponderous  system  of  philosophy. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ••QIRL"— Being 
the horribkadrenttires  of  a  very  tame 
chafacten 

!Mi86  Elizabeth  Banks,  the  young  person 
who  about  ten  years  ago  employed  the 
methods  of  the  private  detective  to  gain  a 
writing  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Eng- 
lish houses  and  the  intimate  habits  of  their 
residents,  has  written  what  she  calls  '^  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper  QirL" 

Miss  Banks  tells  us  about  a  number  of 
disgraceful  or  disgusting  "yellow  jour- 
nal" assignments  which  her  self  respect 
caused  her  to  refuse.  But  the  title  of  the 
book  arouses  doubt  as  Xo  the  accuracy  of 
its  contents.  It  is  newspaper  women  who 
work  on  yellow  journals.  The  "  newspaper 
girl " — ^barring  the  little  children  who  sell 
papers  until  stopped  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — is  en- 
tirely unknown  except  at  women's  club 
meetings.  There,  sometimes,  an  able  ora- 
tor or  disputant  pauses  to  beg  "  the  news- 
paper girls  "  not  to  publish  what  she  is 
about  to  say.  The  "  newspaper  girl "  re- 
ports women's  club  meetings — safe  enough 
assignments  but  for  the  danger  of  being 
talked  to  death. 

Miss  Banks  should  revise  either  the  title 
or  the  recolleciions  of  her  book.  Better 
yet,  she  might  reform  it  altogether. 


^•NAPOLEONDER"— A  curious 
Russian  version  of  the  story  of 
Napoleon* 

The  great  are  immortalized  in  history, 
but  only  the  very  great  are  embalmed  in 
song  and  legend.  True,  when  so  em- 
balmed, they  might  scarcely  recognize 
themselves.  Alexander  becomes  "Is- 
kander"  in  oriental  tradition;  Marlbor- 
ough appears  in  a  famous  French  ditty 
as  "  Malbrook  " ;  and  in  a  curious  narra- 
tive popular  among  the  Russian  peasants 
Napoleon  figures  as  "  Napoleonder."  This 
Bussian  story  was  first  put  into  literary 
form  by  Alexander  Amphiteatrof,  a  St. 
Petersburg  journalist;  a  translation  of  it 
is  given  in  George  Kennan's  recent  vol- 
ume, "  Folk  Tales  of  Napoleon." 

The  story,  which  as  a  perversion  of  his- 
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tory  outdoes  the  most  imaginative  pro- 
ductions of  the  Indiana  and  Virginia 
schools  of  historical  fiction,  is,  briefly, 
that  Napoleonder  was  a  supernatural  be- 
ing sent  on  earth  to  scourge  humanity 
for  its  misdoings.  He  waged  destructive 
wars  for  sheer  lust  of  killing,  winning  all 
his  battles  by  mystic  art;  for  whenever 
he  was  hard  pressed,  by  uttering  the  magic 
word  "Bonaparty"  he  could  call  to  his 
aid  the  ghosts  of  all  the  soldiers  who  had 
ever  fallen  under  his  banner.  It  was  de- 
creed that  so  long  as  he  never  showed 
mercy  to  a  foe  the  awesome  host  of  spirits 
should  obey  his  summons  and  sweep  his 
terrified  enemies  from  the  field. 

But  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  over  a 
battle  ground  strewn  with  corpses,  a  Rus- 
sian soldier,  who  lay  there  with  a  ghastly 
wound,  asked  the  great  conqueror  why  he 
had  killed  him.  Napoleonder  was  sur- 
prised ;  he  could  not  answer  the  peasant's 
simple  question.  It  haunted  him,  and  he 
bepran  to  feel  horror  and  pity  as  he  rode 
among  the  dead  and  wounded.  Next  day 
came  a  great  final  battle  with  the  followers 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  the  Blessed.  At 
the  critical  moment  of  the  fight  Napoleon 
shouted  "  Bonaparty  1 "  but  no  phantom 
army  answered  his  call — only  the  wounded 
soldier,  who  was  no  peasant,  but  Ivan 
Angel,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  Russian 
mujiks.  The  scourge  of  mankind  had 
felt  pity,  and  his  power  was  gone. 


AN  HONEST  PIRATE— His  intentions, 
at  any  rate,  seem  to  have  been  gooL 

Edward  S.  Martin,  who  is  at  least  a  non 
commissioned  officer  in  our  noble  army  of 
minor  poets,  issued  his  first  volume  of 
verses  anonymously  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  1890  a  London  publisher,  brows- 
ing at  a  street  stall,  came  across  a  copy  of 
the  book,  "  A  Little  Brother  to  the  Rich,'' 
and  was  struck  by  the  graceful  and  origi- 
nal note  of  its  contents.  He  reprinted  it 
with  the  frank  title  "  Pirated  Poems,"  and 
with  the  following  notice  opposite  the  title 
page: 

To  THE  Author— The  publishers  of  this  book  have 
reproduced  this  volume  from  an  old  copy  found  on 
a  bookstall.  Thej  have  endeavored  to  trace  the 
author,  but  have  failed,  and  they  undertake  to  pay 
the  author  (whoever  he  may  be)  his  share  of  the 
profits — if  any— arising  out  of  the  sale  of  the  same, 
from  the  date  of  this  publication  and  as  long  as  the 
book  shall  find  favor  with  the  public  The  author 
must  prove  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
publishers,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  arbitrators 
as  they  may  appoint. 

So  far,  the  story  sounds  like  a  glowing 
testimony  to  British  fair  play,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  have  to  add,  on  the  authority 


of  Mr.  Martin  himself,  that  though  the 
intentions  of  his  unauthorized  publisher 
seem  to  have  been  good  the  poet  never  re- 
ceived the  conditionally  promised  royalty. 
It  is  a  fact  that  though  open  piracy  is  by 
no  means  unknown  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
leading  English  publishers  are  conunend- 
ably  honorable  in  paying  for  American 
material  which  under  the  law  they  could 
appropriate  with  entire  impunity. 


MRS.    ATHERTON'S   LATEST— Her 

^new  ^  book  is  apparendy  an  oU  one 
with  an  altered  title  pagfe. 

"  The  Splendid  Idle  Forties,"  Gertrude 
Atherton's  latest  book,  is  apparently  a 
reprint  of  a  volume  of  short  stories  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  under  another 
name.  We  have  already  expressed  an 
opinion  upon  the  ethics  of  such  liter- 
ary resurrections.  Authors  and  publish- 
ers have^  no  doubt,  a  legal  right  to  juggle 
with  titles  in  any  way  not  forbidden  by 
the  copyright  laws ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  profits  them  in  the  long  run  to 
disgust  the  unwary  reader  who  purchases 
a  supposedly  new  book  and  finds  that  it 
is  an  old  one. 

"  The  Idle  Forties "  are  of  course  the 
years  of  Spanish  rule  in  California — 
"  those  long,  drowsy,  shimmering  days  be- 
fore the  Americans  came."  One  of  the 
literary  journals  remarks  that  "this  is 
Mrs.  Atherton's  natal  field."  Indeed! 
The  Americans  occupied  the  Golden  State 
in  1846,  finally  annexing  it  two  years 
later.  If  Spanish  California  be  Mrs. 
Atherton's  "  natal  field,"  the  oft  published 
portrait  of  this  modest  author  is  myste- 
riously youthful. 


LITERARY  MARTYRS— Some  reflec- 
tions springfing  from  tlie  publication 
of  John  Richard  Greenes  letters. 

Sometimes,  as  one  reads  the  biographies 
of  the  men  who  have  given  muc^  through 
letters  to  the  world,  one  grows  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  mens  aana  in  corpore  sano 
dictum  of  the  physicians.  Of  course^  the 
most  conspicuous  recent  example  of  men- 
tal energy  which  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  a  weakened  body  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson;  but  though  Stevenson, 
buoyant  and  vigorous  in  all  that  he  wrote, 
is  the  easiest  case  to  cite^  he  was  ovify  one 
of  many. 

The  recent  publication  of  John  Richard 
Green's  letters,  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  recalls  the  fact  that  he,  too,  belonged 
to  the  army  of  martyrs.    After  arduous 
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labors  as  a  London  clergyman,  be  found, 
about  1869^  that  the  term  of  his  life  was 
limited*  He  had  left  Oxford  with  high 
ambitions  for  historical  work.  He  wished 
to  write,  among  other  things^  a  scholarly 
history  of  the  Angevin  kings  of  England 
and  of  their  predecessors,  the  Counts  of 
Anjou.  He  knew  that  the  proposed  book, 
however  valuable  for  scholars,  would  bring 
little  financial  reward.  He  had  no  private 
fortune,  and  his  failing  health  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  write  enough  to 
supi>ort  himself  while  the  Angevin  history 
was  in  preparation.  He  gave  up  that 
ambition,  and  set  out  to  write  the  "  Short 
History,"  whose  popularity  justified  his 
hopes,  while  its  breadth  and  its  brilliancy 
justified  his  scholarship.  He  finished  it 
in  five  years,  though  during  them  he  could 
nefver  count  upon  an  uninterrupted  day's 
work,  and  although  his  illness  banished 
him  from  England  and  from  the  world  of 
libraries  to  Italian  hotels  and  lodging 
houses.  Through  it  all,  his  spirit,  as  his 
letters  show,  was  as  cheerful  as  Steven- 
son's own,  and  far  more  boyish,  far  less 
deliberate  and  self  conscious  in  its  gaiety. 
Heine,  though  no  one  could  accuse  him 
of  buoyancy  and  sweetness,  belonged  to 
the  brotherhood  of  those  who  have  had  to 
work  in  the  pauses  of  pain.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  com- 
bined literary  activity  and  suffering  in  a 
way  that  his  fellow  Scot,  the  exile  of 
Vailima,  could  not  excel.  And  speaking 
of  the  Scots,  with  what  groanings  of  the 
body  were  the  histories  and  thunderous 
philosophies  of  that  great  dyspeptic,  Car- 
lyle,  produced ! 


THE    PRAISE    OF    POETRY  — The 

English  laureate  thinks  that  books  of 
▼efse^  perhaps  induding  his  own^  are 
"what  the  world  most  needs. 

Girt  with  his  official  laurels,  Alfred 
Austin  recently  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore a  society  with  a  highly  impressive 
and  truly  Scottish  name,  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophic  Institution.  The  gist  of  the 
oration  was  that  his  hearers  ought  to  read 
more  poetry  and  less  of  other  forms  of 
literature. 

Read  fewer  novels  ;  pore  for  a  briefer  time  over 
newspapers ;  dwell  longer  and  more  intimaielj  with 
the  poets.  They  are  the  wise  men.  They  are  the 
philosophers,  the  tme  lovers  and  incnlcators  of 
wisdom. 

And  perhaps  Mr.  Austin  would  not  ob- 
ject if  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  works 
needed  by  the  seeker  after  mental  im- 
provement— ^where  they  belong  alphabeti- 


cally, at  least — ^his  own  productions 
should  be.  found.  Thus  does  he  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  sacred  Muse  to  whom  he  owes 
his  distinguished  though  not  over  salaried 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes 
the  practical  and  praiseworthy  cause  of 
increasing  his  royalties. 

Mr.  Austin  seems  to  possess  a  nimbler 
and  keener  mind  than  some  of  his  critics 
have  supx)osed. 


A  WESTERN  WRITER  —  Brand 
Whhlock,  author  of  ''The  Thir- 
teenth  District.'' 

Brand  Whitlock  is  a  Western  writer 
who  has  lately  come  to  a  certain  measure 
of  prominence  with  a  novel  of  political 
life,  "  The  Thirteenth  District."  He  be- 
longs to  Toledo^  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  successful  practice  of  the  law;  but  he 
has  had  several  years'  experience  of  jour- 
nalism in  Chicago,  in  association  with 
Peter  Finley  Dunne,  George  Ade,  and  Eu- 
gene Wood,  three  of  the  most  original 
authors  who  have  appeared  in  the  West  in 
recent  years. 

Before  undertaking  a  novel,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock wrote  a  great  many  short  stories,  most 
of  them  dealing  with  politics.  The  son 
of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  he  was  bom  in 
TJrbana,  Ohio,  not  far  from  Hamilton,  the 
birthplace  of  W.  D.  Howells,  and  he  knows 
thoroughly  the  country  exploited  in  Mr. 
Howells'  delightful  volume  of  reminiscen- 
ces, "A  Boy^s  Town."  At  eighteen  he 
began  journalistic  work  in  Chicago,  and 
he  was  only  in  his  early  twenties  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  important  task  of 
covering  local  politics  for  his  paper. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  began  to  study  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Instead  of 
starting  in  practice,  however,  he  accepted 
an  official  position  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
which  gave  him  further  opportunities  for 
studying  the  practical  workings  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

After  four  years  at  the  Illinois  capital, 
he  went  back  to  Ohio  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  Toledo.  Most  of  his  literary 
work  he  does  at  night  It  is  not  his  in- 
tention to  confine  his  writing  to  political 
life,  for  he  is  ambitious  to  widen  his  scope. 
Unlike  many  Western  writers,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  make  a  success,  take  up  their 
residence  in  New  York,  Mr.  Whitlock  is 
not  ambitious  to  leave  old  associations 
and  to  settle  in  the  East.  He  prefers  to 
remain  on  familiar  ground,  where  he  is 
able  to  gather  his  material  at  first  hand. 
Unlike  most  of  the  other  Western  writers, 
too,   he   takes   no    interest    in   romantic 
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themes  and  bygone  periods.  He  is 
tliorougrfaly  modem  and  a  confirmed 
realist. 


A  NEW  **  ALICE*'— Btit  Pctof  Ncw- 
dTs  pictures  of  "'Woadefland''  will 
nerer  capttire  the  place  of  TenniePs* 

Not  until  one  sees  Alice  of  the  "  Wonr 
derland"  drawn  by  some  new  hand  does 
one  realize  how  indissoluble  is  the  union 
between  Lewis  Carroll's  text  and  8ir  John 
Temuel's  illustratioiis.  It  may  be  merely 
the  indissolubility  of  long  eastern,  or  it 
may  be  something  deeper,  but  it  is  strong 
enough  to  make  one  skeptical  aa  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  new  partnership. 

Mr.  Peter  Newell  has  been  re-iUustra- 
ting  the  story,  and  though  he  is  an  artist  of 
a  quaint  enough  fancy  to  justify  the  hope 
that  he  could  people  **  Wonderland  "  ac- 
ceptably, the  first  ^noe  at  his  work  shows 
that  the  old  Alice  is  still  the  on]y  one.  One 
wants  her  and  her  companions,  and  not 
these  changelings^  of  whom  one  grows  al- 
most as  resentful  as  of  impertinent  para- 
phrases of  the  classics — the  Bible  done  into 
twentieth  century  English,  or  Richard  Le 
Gallienne's  tinkerings  iriih  the  ^*  Rubai- 
yat "  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  for  instance. 


LIVES   OF   TENNYSON— Two  new 
ones  appear  simultaneously* 

Both  the  "English  Men  of  Letters'' 
and  the  "  Modem  English  Writers  "  are 
valuable  sets  of  books,  though  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
amoimt  of  duplication  in  their  contents. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  two 
volumes  on  Tennyson  recently  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  competing  series — 
one  by  the  prolific  Andrew  Lang,  the 
other  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  hitherto  known 
as  a  writer  on  East  Indian  subjects. 

The  story  of  the  late  laureate's  career  is 
so  fully  told  in  the  "  Memoir  "  compiled 
by  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 
that  neither  of  his  new  biographers 
makes  any  attempt  to  produce  fresh  facts. 
Mr.  Lang  states  frankly  at  the  outset : 

In  writing  tbis  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Tett- 
nysov  I  have  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  biog- 
raphy of  Lord  Tennyson,  with  his  Idnd  permission. 

And     Sir    Alfred     Lyall     says     of    the 
"  Memoir  "  : 

In  regard  to  the  course  and  incidents  of  the 
poef  s  life  it  leaves  almost  nothing  to  be  dlscoTered 
or  added.  Nearly  alt  the  private  or  personal  facts 
and  fneidents  connected  with  Tennyson  and  his 
family  have  neoeMarfly  been  taken  diree%  from  ft. 

On  the  other  hand^  while  his  book  is  so 


complete  as  a  biographical  record.  Lord 
Tennyson  can  scarcely  pretend  to  give  an 
authoritative  estimate  of  his  fathers  rank 
in  literature;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
either  Lang  or  Lyall  is  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  It  is,  indeed,  a  little  too  soon  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  the  final  verdict  of 
criticism  on  the  work  of  a  poet  whose  life 
— a  life  of  full  productiveness  almost  to 
the  last — ended  just  a  decade  ago. 

Hence  neither  of  the  new  voltmies  can 
be  said  to  meet  a  definitely  felt  want  At 
the  same  time,  each  writer  has  produced 
a  readable  summary  of  Tennyson's  ca- 
reer, and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
his  work — in  short,  a  good  handbook  for 
students  of  the  gjeat  Victorian  poet.  Of 
the  two  books  Mr.  Lang's  is  the  more 
spariding  literature,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
the  more  philosophic  analysis. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD— A  Britkh  n&v 
who  has  taken  up  tiie  pen  and 
knows  how  io  use  it* 

Joseph  Conrad  has  placed  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  that  new  school  of  mari- 
time stor^  tellers  whose  work  has  at  kaat 
dispelled  the  cherished  illusion  that  the 
romance  of  the  sea  died  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  fashioned  sailing  veseeL  It 
may  be  said  of  him  that  in  the  great  uni- 
verse of  English  fiction  he  has  created  a 
little  world  of  his  own,  and  has  peof^ 
it  with  the  children  of  his  fancy.  His 
world  is  of  the  far  east;  its  people  are 
largely  human  derelicts  from  the  west, 
comrades  in  vagrancy  and  misfortune  of 
Kipling's  "  Man  That  Was.''  They  are 
comrades  of  that  famous  character,  and 
not  merely  pale  imitators — a  distinction 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Conrad's  new  book,  "  Typhoon,"  is 
likely  to  prove  a  disappointment  to  many 
who  have  read  and  enjoyed  his  ''Lord 
Jim."  There  are  some,  however,  wbo 
will  regard  it  as  a  work  of  much  greater 
value  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
one  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  on  tbe 
library  shelf  because  of  its  convincingr 
and  elaborate — perhaps  too  elaborate- 
treatment  of  a  single  great  thenoe.  Neariy 
the  whole  book  is  devoted  to  a  deacription 
of  a  freight  steamship,  with  two  hxmdred 
coolie  passengers  between  her  decka^  figbt- 
ing  her  way  through  a  typhoon  on  the 
eastern  seas. 

As  a  story,  the  book  is  disappointinir. 
At  the  outset  Mr.  Conrad  introduces  n> 
to  one  or  two  characters  whom  we  eipect 
to  develop  under  his  skilful  toudu  With 
one  exception,  however,  th^  fail  to  real- 
ize  the   hopes   aroused   in   the   opening 
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chapter.  Nor  has  the  author  taken  the 
trouble  to  provide  a  plot  with  entangle- 
ments striking  enough  to  bring  out  in 
picturesque  relief  the  motives  and  char- 
acters of  his  people. 

He  has,  however,  created  a  noteworthy 
character  in  the  person  of  Captain  Mac- 
Whirr,  the  simple  minded,  phlegmatic 
commander  of  the  ship.  For  some  com- 
mercial reason  the  vessel  sails  under  the 
Siamese  flag,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
Jukes^  the  first  officer,  who  expresses  his 
contempt  for  the  colors,  and  does  not 
see  what  protection  they  could  afford  in 
case  of  trouble.  Captain  MacWhirr,  how- 
ever, sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  flag,  so 
long  as  they  are  careful  not  to  hoist  it  up- 
side down,  with  the  legs  of  its  white  ele- 
phant pointing  heavenward.  As  for  pro- 
tection, his  simple  "  We  are  on  board  all 
the  same"  shows  plainly  how  small  his 
faith  is  in  flags  and  governments,  how 
great  his  self  reliance  in  the  moment  of 
danger. 

As  the  story  of  the  awful  storm'  moves 
slowly  on,  our  re^)ect  and  liking  for  this 
true  sailor  who  is  courageous  not  for  the 
sake  of  being  dramatic,  but  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  be  anything  else, 
grow  steadily  until  we  find  ourselves  ho- 
ping that  the  ship  will  weather  the  typhoon 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  the 
captain  safe  home.  The  other  charac- 
ters do  not  awaken  our  sympathies.  The 
long  drawn  out  description  of  the  China- 
men rolling  about  between  decks  during 
the  storm  is  well  done,  in  a  way,  though 
not  as  strong  as  Victor  Hugo's  description 
of  the  gim  carriage  loose  on  the  deck  of 
a  man  of  war,  of  which  famous  episode 
it  reminds  us. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  a  man  of  gieat  talent, 
but  he  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
schooling  under  a  good  city  editor  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  the  blue  penciL 

TENEMENT  CRITICS— Who  do  not 

eatifdy  approve  the  work  of  James 
and  of  II>sen* 

By  way  of  experiment,  the  tenement 
dweUers  of  New  York  have  recently  been 
brought  to  the  springs  of  literature,  while 
an  observer  stood  by  with  a  pencil  to 
note  if  they  would  drink.  Among  the  re- 
sults reported  was  a  distaste  for  "The 
Tragic  Muse,"  while  Ibsen's  dramas 
•vrere  condemned  with  "  They  don't  help 
you  and  you  can't  enjoy  'em." 

Certain  critics  joyfully  point  to  this 
BB  a  proof  of  the  ^native  instinct  and 
taste  for  real  literature  "  existing  in  Hes- 
ter Street.    But  after  all,  was  it  Ibsen 


who  was  on  trial,  or  the  tenement  dwell- 
ers? Need  James  necessarily  feel  cast 
down?  The  vote  of  the  uneducated  is 
interesting,  but  vo  would  not  accept  it 
unhesitatingly  in  the  matter  of  drawing- 
room  furniture;  perhaps  a  measure  of 
cultivation  is  also  necessary  in  classify- 
ing "  real  literature." 


THE  DECAY  OF  FANCY  — Some 
Sfloomy  prognostications  as  to  the 
hstistc  of  the  novel  and  the  poenu 

A  French  critic,  even  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  Stephen  Phillips,  has  risen  to  re- 
mark that  the  day  of  the  poet  is  past.  The 
future,  he  says,  will  want  no  poetry;  it 
will  take  its  intellectual  sweetmeats  in 
other  forms — ^in  scientific  items,  reports 
of  commercial  happenings,  and  the  like. 
To  help  out  his  theory  he  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  great  poets 
bom  for  half  a  century — ignoring  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  also  ignoring  the  fact  that 
much  time  elapsed  between  Homer  and 
Shakspere,   and    Shakspere   and   GK)ethe. 

Simultaneously,  Jules  Verne  arises  and 
says  that  the  day  of  the  novel  is  past. 
Henceforth  people  will  read  only  nerws- 
papers.  History  as  well  as  fiction  will  be 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the 
daily  press,  the  public  thus  getting  its 
chronicles  from  day  to  day,  and  with  the 
truthful  impress  of  the  present  upon  them. 

That  many  newspapers  of  the  day  could 
readily  take  the  place  of  fiction,  were 
fiction's  sole  quality  its  unlikeness  to  fact, 
is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  this  attribute 
makes  impossible  the  substitution  of  the 
morning  or  evening  sheet  for  history  also. 
And  as  fiction  has  other  requirements 
than  to  be  false,  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
imxmrtial  mind  that  M.  Verne's  gloomy 
prognostications  are  justified.  The  story 
of  the  young  man  who  blows  out  his  brains 
because  the  young  woman  of  his  a-ffections 
spurns  him  is  fanciful  enough,  in  a  way, 
for  of  course  the  young  man  has  no 
brains;  but  it  will  not  supply  the  reader 
of  the  daily  paper  with  the  sort  of  ro- 
mance which  all  healthy  minds  require. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  as  life  becomes 
more  commercial  and  its  pressure  greater, 
men  will  demand  more  than  ever  the  re- 
freshment and  relaxation  of  tales  imcon- 
nected  with  their  daily  grinds. 

When  a  novelist  foresees  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  fiction,  it  looks  as  if  he  were  not 
as  popular  as  he  was  once.  Perhaps  that 
is  ^e  trouble  with  M.  Vema  One  doesn't 
hear  Laura  Jean  Libbey  prophesying  thus 
dolefully. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    I*OVE    OP    TAG    12B    OF    THE   WHITE    MOUNTAIN    APACHES. 

By  r.    W,   HALL. 


I. 

TpHE  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Bob  Koberts 
*  and  his  bride  was  something  beyond 
the  oi^iinary  experience  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Chiricahua.  The  four  troops  of  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Cavalry  quartered 
in  the  rectangle  of  buildings  named  for  the 
great  war  tribe  of  the  Apaches  were  situ- 
ated too  far  from  the  routes  of  civilized 
travel  to  have  much  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Life  was  an  incessant 
round  of  duty  for  the  preservation  of  the 
White  Mountain  tribe  of  Apaches,  of 
guard  duty  for  the  preservation  of  them- 
selves. Eeveille  woke  them  and  taps  sent 
them  to  bed.  The  buckboard  and  the  mail 
came  one  day  and  departed  the  next.  The 
newspapers  came  with  regular  irregular- 
ity. The  paymaster  appeared  every  other 
month  with  his  shining  gold  and  his  oft 
repeated  stories.  Otherwise  there  was  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
existence  in  the  pretty  mountain  army 
post  in  Arizona. 

As  for  brides,  none  had  been  seen  in 
Chiricahua  in  centuries — at  least,  so  the 
ladies  of  the  garrison  would  have  told  you. 
There  were  not  very  many  of  these,  but, 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  far  in  excess 
of  the  unmarried  officers.  Of  these  un- 
married officers,  but  two  were  eligible. 
One  of  these,  Bob  Roberts,  had  deliberate- 
ly gone  back  East  on  leave,  and  had  mar- 
ried a  girl  he  had  been  engaged  to  for  so 
many  years  it  shouldn't  have  counted  for 
an  engagement  at  all.  The  other  was  the 
chum  and  West  Point  classmate  of  the 
aforesaid  Roberts,  Lieutenant  Ned  Sav- 
age, but  his  case  was  quite  hopeless.  He 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

When  the  bride  of  Bob  Roberts  arrived 
late  one  November  evening,  the  event 
threw  Fort  Chiricahua  into  a  state  of  act- 
ive eruption.  Plans  had  been  made  for 
great  festivities.  Savage  gave  up  his 
bachelor  quarters  for  the  reception  of  his 
chum  "  and  family  "  of  one  slip  of  a  girl. 
The  ladies  of  the  garrison  put  the  place  in 
order,  much  to  the  agitation  of  Savage, 
who  had  neglected  to  tear  up  all  his  letters. 
The  men  of  the  various  troops,  who  each 
and  all  adored  the  bridegroom,  decorated 


the  little  house  with  evergreens  and 
streamers  of  bunting.  The  post  band — a 
purely  volunteer  organization — ^learned  a 
new  piece.  The  band  was  a  necessity.  It 
played  for  the  garrison  hops.  At  these  hops 
it  usually  had  a  better  time  than  it  kept. 
But  all  that  was  in  the  nature  of  thinfi^  in 
the  army  before  the  Spanish  war — in  the 
old  days  when  men  were  gray  headed  be- 
fore they  became  captains. 

Considering  all  this  preparation,  it  was 
distinctly  disagreeable  of  Roberts  to  noake 
his  appearance  with  his  bride  late  at  night. 
There  were  those  mean  enough  to  say  that 
he  purJMJsely  halted  his  ambulance  ten 
miles  out  of  post  to  wait  for  dark.  He 
surely  would,  the  elder  ladies  declared,  if 
he  had  any  sense  and  his  bride  were  pretty 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  regimental 
family  of  the  Twelfth.  They  had  been 
brides  themselves,  and  they  knew  from  a 
long  experience  that  a  woman  does  not 
look  her  best  after  an  eighty  mile  ride  in 
an  ambulance. 

So  when  Roberts  and  his  wife  arrived, 
the  band  played  its  new  air;  the  colonel 
gave  the  well  veiled  bundle  of  femininity 
that  hung  timidly  on  Roberts^  arm  an  offi- 
cial welcome  and  departed  at  once  with  his 
usual  good  sense;  the  ladies  peered  from 
their  piazzas  the  whole  length  of  the  line; 
the  men  cheered  with  a  will — ^and  no  one 
saw  the  newcomer  that  night  save  Savage, 
and  he  wouldn't  tell. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Roberta  made 
her  appearance.  Actually,  dressed  in  a 
tailor  made  gowp  of  a  fit  that  was  a  revela- 
tion to  all  Chiricahua,  she  stepped  out  on 
to  the  piazza  of  Savage's  home,  took  a 
breath  of  the  pure,  bracing  Arizona  air, 
gave  a  glance  at  ^e  multicolored  rocks 
of  the  hills  and  canyons  before  her,  and  the 
forest  clad  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 
uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  delight. 

She  was  beautiful 

That  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
Chiricahua,  and  every  eye  in  the  garrison 
was  fastened  upon  her.  Even  the  solitary 
prisoner  in  the  guard  house  squinted 
through  the  iron  bars  of  his  cell  at  her  and 
wished  he  had  been  good,  and  could  go  and 
get  a  nearer  view.  Even  the  young  ladies 
admitted  the  fact,  and  wondered  if  her 
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complexion  was  real  or  of  the  kind  that  is 
carried  in  a  bag.  Their  elders  remarked, 
"  She's  a  thoroughbred,"  and  went  back  to 
their  coffee. 

11. 

But  there  were  eyes  other  than  those 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  garrison  that 
viewed  the  beauty  of  the  bride  and  appre- 
ciated it  profoundly.  A  young  buck 
Apache,  with  a  pair  of  moccasins  for  sale, 
was  strolling  up  the  gravel  path  in  front  of 
officers'  row.  He  was  walking  with  the 
usual  slow,  stealthy  stride  of  his  race,  and 
appeared  almost  at  the  elbow  of  the  young 
wife  before  she  saw  him. 

An  Indian  was  an  unaccustomed  sight 
to  her.  She  gave  a  little  shriek  that 
brought  her  great,  handsome  husband 
promptly  to  her  side.  He  had  donned  his 
uniform  preparatory  to  reporting  at  or- 
derly hour  for  duty.  At  sight  of  him  the 
bride  blushed  and  smiled  at  her  own  fright. 
Surely  he,  this  wonderful  "  he  "  who  was 
hers,  was  protection  enough  against  all  the 
Indians  in  the  world. 

The  Apache  noted  the  little  shriek,  and 
was  pleased  thereat.  She  had  seemed  jbo 
beautiful  that  he  had  not  dreamed  such  as 
he  could  have  any  effect  upon  her.  To  him 
the  next  best  thing  to  inspiring  love  is  the 
ability  to  inspire  fear,  and  he  smiled  with 
quiet  delight  as  he  fastened  his  bright 
black  eyes  upon  the  vision  of  loveliness  be- 
fore him.  Then  he  turned  slowly  to  the 
east,  raised  his  hand  above  his  head  with 
two  fingers  pointed  to  the  sky,  and  slowly 
waved  his  forearm  back  and  forth  from 
north  to  south. 

*'  What  does  he  mean,  dearest  ?  "  asked 
the  little  woman. 

Roberts  laughed. 

*'  That's  sign  language  he's  using,  sweet- 
heart," answered  he.  "  He  is  saying  that 
you  are  as  beautiful  as  the  morning." 

The  Apache  turned  solemnly  and  looked 
at  Roberts. 

^Sisagif'^  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
bride. 

Roberts  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

"He  is  asking  if  you  are  my  sweet- 
heart." 

"  Tell  him  '  yes,' "  said  the  bride. 

"I  did,"  answered  Roberts. 

Laughingly  the  pair  turned  back  into 
the  evergreen  decorated  cottage  as  a  bell 
announced  breakfast.  But  the  young  buck 
stood  long  at  the  open  doorway,  gazing 
in.  Finally  a  hand  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  He  turned  and  saw  another  offi- 
cer standing  by  his  side. 

"  Ugasha"  said  the  officer  almost  fierce- 
ly.   It  was  the  Apache  word  for  "  go." 


For  a  moment  the  young  buck  hesitated. 
The  two  men,  Apache  and  white,  looked 
fiercely  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  the 
Indian  turned  and  walked  away.  The  offi- 
cer entered  the  cottage. 

Young  Mrs.  Roberts  had  been  in  Uncle 
Sam's  post  at  Chiricahua  something  less 
than  twelve  hours;  and  already  two  men 
other  than  her  husband  had  been  on  the 
point  of  fighting  because  of  her. 

III. 

The  festivities  in  honor  of  the  new  bride 
proceeded  in  due  order.  There  were 
lunches,  dinners,  dances,  and  private  theat- 
ricals. Mrs.  Bob  Roberts  was  received  into 
the  arms  of  the  Twelfth  with  honors  befit- 
ting the  occasion.  When  horseback  rides 
were  suggested,  Ned  Savage  was  now  quite 
willing  to  go.  He  even  engineered  a  rabbit 
hunt  with  an  improvised  pack  of  hounds. 
As  one  of  the  young  ladies  expressed  it,  he 
"suddenly  came  to  life."  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  advent  of  the  pretty  bride. 
Even  the  gray  haired  colonel,  now  twelve 
years  a  widower,  threw  away  an  old  uni- 
form that  was  the  despair  of  the  regiment, 
had  his  beard  trimmed  twice  a  week,  and 
played  the  gallant  to  the  young  woman. 

Nor  did  all  this  adulation  turn  the  lit- 
tle woman's  head.  She  was  as  sweet  and 
simple,  as  unaffected,  as  she  had  been  while 
a  girl  in  her  Eastern  home.  She  liked 
everybody,  and  everybody  liked  her.  Even 
the  women  failed  to  fan  up  sufficient  jeal- 
ousy to  start  a  regimental  quarrel. 

It  was  only  in  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  camp,  down  in  the  valley,  that  the 
members  of  her  own  sex  waxed  wroth  at 
her.  The  brave  young  warrior,  Nakitano, 
had  become  moon  mad  for  love  of  the 
white  squaw.  He  who  was  fleetest  of  foot 
and  surest  of  aim  in  his  tribe,  he  who  was 
its  best  hunter,  he  who  feared  neither  the 
great  bear  of  the  hills  nor  the  white  sol- 
dier's gun-that-is-carried-on-wheels,  had 
become  a  moping  solitary,  responding  not 
to  the  wiles  or  the  smiles  of  the  most  be- 
witching maidens  in  the  tribe.  The  old 
men  of  the  village  frowned,  the  young  men 
sneered,  and  their  sisters  looked  sullen. 

One  morning  when  Mrs.  Roberts,  now 
living  in  her  own  home,  after  returning 
Savage's  cottage  to  him  perfiuned  with 
the  fragrance  of  her  vanished  self,  went  to 
her  front  door  to  water  the  flowers,  she 
found  on  the  door  step  a  pair  of  tiny 
beaded  moccasins.  She  ran  with  them  to 
Bob. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  I  have  had  a  pres- 
ent." Then  she  tried  them  on.  They  fitted 
like  a  glove. 
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"  Why,  whom  do  yon  suppose  they  are 
from  ?  "  she  asked. 

"From  the  Indian  who  thinks  yon  as 
beautiful  as  the  morning,  of  course,"  re- 
plied her  husband. 

"  But  how  could  he  know  my  size  ?  "  she 
wondered. 

"  Measured  the  impression  of  your  shoe 
somewhere.  You  would  have  to  use  your 
wings — which  are  sprouting  daily — if  you 
wished  to  keep  an  Indian  from  knowing 
the  size  of  your  feet." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts became  conscious  of  the  attentions  of 
the  young  buck  she  had  met  that  first  morn- 
ing of  her  arrival.  Indeed,  when  they 
walked  to  the  front  door,  a  moment  or  two 
later,  there  he  was  himself,  standing  pa- 
tiently on  the  gravel  walk  with  his  cus- 
tomary pair  of  moccasins  for  sale.  His 
eyes  danced  with  delight  when  he  saw  his 
gift  on  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  white 
woman.  He  pointed  to  himself  first,  then 
to  the  moccasins,  then  to  her.  Afterwards 
he  i>ointed  again  to  himself. 

"  Nakitano — ^Nakitano,"  he  repeated. 

"  He  wants  you  to  understand  that  his 
name  is  Kakitano,  and  that  he  gave  them 
to  you,"  said  Roberts. 

"  So  that  is  his  name,"  she  said  mu- 
singly. 

"  His  tribal  naine,"^ continued  Roberts* 
Then  the  young  lieutenant  walked  to  the 
Apache  and  looked  at  the  brass  tag  hang- 
ing from  the  latter's  waist. 

"  Officially,"  continued  Roberts,  turning 
to  his  wife,  "  he  is  Pa-ee-nal-suce  Na-ki-sa- 
ta,  Half  Circle  B." 

**  Which  means  ?  "  said  she. 

"Tag  12  B  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apaches." 

**  Tag  12  B  "  considered  the  attention  he 
was  receiving  from  the  young  wife  en- 
couraging. There  was  not  a  day  that  he 
did  not  visit  the  fort  to  take  a  look  at 
her,  and  sometimes  he  would  remain  hang- 
ing around  her  home  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Not  a  week  passed  that  he  did  not  leave 
some  present  for  her  in  the  semi  mysteri- 
ous manner  that  he  had  left  the  moccasins, 
slipping  by  the  sentinels  at  night  in  order 
to  place  them  at  her  door  step. 

One  morning  she  found  on  her  door 
step  the  bleeding  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear, 
and  almost  fainted  at  the  sight.  She  did 
not  understand,  but  her  husband  did.  So 
did  Savage.  The  young  Indian  had  slain 
the  bear  to  show  his  prowess  and  had  left 
the  claws  at  her  door  to  express  his  love. 
If  she  should  string  the  claws  into  a  neck- 
lace for  him,  he  would  know  that  his  love 
was  returned.  The  matter  had  gone  quite 
far  enough. 


"Better  let  me  warn  him  off,"  said 
Savage. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  my  business? "  asked 
Roberts,  with  a  smile. 

"  All  right,"  Savage  replied.  "  But  you 
know  what  these  imps  are.  To  anger  him 
might  mean " 

"  In  that  case  it  ought  to  be  my  funenl, 
not  yours,"  Roberts  broke  in.  Then  he 
laughed  and  slapped  his  chum  on  the  btck. 

That  day  "  Tag  12  B  "  was  brought  into 
the  i>ost  by  a  guard,  and  officially  warned 
to  keep  away  from  it  in  the  future  by 
Lieutenant  Roberts,  in  the  name  of  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison. 

When  he  heard  the  order,  Nakitano  gave 
one  look  of  hatred  at  Roberts,  slipped  his 
hand  into  his  shirt  with  the  easy  grace  of 
a  panther,  drew  forth  a  hunting  knife,  and 
silently,  with  one  swift  spring  forward, 
drove  it  into  the  officer^s  heart.  Before  the 
guard  could  gasp  his  astonishment,  he  too 
had  received  a  gash  in  his  firing  arm,  and 
Nakitano  was  flying  towards  the  nearest 
foothills  with  the  speed  of  a  deer. 

IV. 

Four  years  had  passed  over  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Chiricahua.  The  Twelfth  was 
nearing  the  end  of  its  turn  at  duty  in  Ari- 
zona. For  months  not  a  day  had  passed 
that  the  garrison,  from  oolong  down  to  the 
rawest  recruit,  had  not  expected  ordeis  to 
move.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  go, 
except  the  civilian  employees.  Among 
these  the  one  who  was  most  affected  at  the 
prospect  of  a  change  was  a  clerk  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  The  d^ 
was  Mrs.  Roberts.  The  widow  of  the  dead 
lieutenant  had  never  left  the  post  where 
her  husband  was  buried.  Her  father  had 
lost  what  little  money  he  had,  and  she  had 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  world 
with  but  the  small  pension  of  a  lieut^iant's 
widow  to  support  her  and  the  little  son  who 
came  into  the  world  soon  after  his  father's 
death.  That  was  why  the  colonel,  tender 
old  man  that  he  was,  had  found  a  place  for 
her  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  post  quar- 
termaster. She  had  never  moved  from  the 
first  home  that  had  been  provided  for  her 
in  the  army.  By  common  consent  that 
house  was  hers.  But  the  advent  of  a  new 
garrison  might  change  matters.  She 
might  even  lose  the  position  that  had  en- 
abled her  to  live  in  moderate  comfort 
among  the  only  army  friends  she  had. 

In  vain  did  the  colonel  try  to  assure  her 
that  he  would  so  arrange  things  that  she 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  new  garrison. 
In  vain  did  he  promise  that  so  soon  as  he 
could  he  would  find  her  a  place,  if  they  did 
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not.  She  went  to  bed  weeping  nearly 
every  night  of  that  long  period  of  expec- 
tancy; and  often,  dnring  her  labors  at  her 
desk,  the  genial  quartermaster  saw  her 
pretty  lip  curi  as  she  stifled  hack  a  sob.  In 
vain  did  Ned  Savage  try  to  cheer  her  np. 
He  was  a  bungler  at  that  sort  of  work,  and 
it  usually  ended  by  his  accompanying  her 
to  the  grave  of  her  dead  husband  and 
standing  awkwardly  by  while  she  had  a 
good  cry. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  garrison  who 
did  not  know  that  Ned  loved  her.  By  com- 
mon consent  it  had  been  ag^reed  that  when 
she  could  sufficiently  recover  from  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  death,  Ned  was  the 
proper  man  to  marry  her.  But  that  time 
did  not  seem  to  approach.  Never  before 
was  woman  so  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
her  first  love.  Ned  knew  this  and  spoke 
not.  And  the  garrison  and  whole  regi- 
ment understood  the  tender  delicacy  that 
forbade  him  to  speak. 


As  for  Nakitano,  they  had  chased  him 
for  weeks  and  months;  but  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  capture  him,  even  when  aided 
by  the  angry  members  of  his  own  tribe. 
He  lived  in  the  hills  an  outcast  and  an  put- 
law.  But  he  did  not  go  far  away.  The 
woods  supplied  him  with  all  he  wanted 
save  ammunition  and  an  occasional  knife 
or  cooking  utensiL  When  he  needed  these 
he  went  quietly  down  among  the  tei)ees 
of  his  own  people  at  night  and  stole  them. 
Sometimes  his  camp  fire  could  he  seen  far 
off  in  the  mountains.  At  times  it  would 
he  seen  so  near  that  a  troop  of  cavalry 
-would  he  ordered  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  attempt  his  capture.  They  never 
succeeded-  When  they  arrived  at  his  camp 
the  ashes  of  his  fire  would  be  all  that  re- 
mained to  tell  of  his  presence,  and,  being 
on  foot,  he  left  little  or  no  trail. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  fires  on 
purpose  to  draw  out  the  men  from  the  gar- 
rison. Eventually  they  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  capture  him  altogether.  As 
the  years  passed  the  tribal  hatred 
cooled,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  gradu- 
ally came  into  communication  with  his 
fellows.  From  occasional  visitors  of  his 
tribe  he  learned  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
the  white  woman  in  the  fort.  One  night 
a  sentinel  fired  at  some  moving  object  dbat 
failed  to  respond  to  his  challenge.  The 
^uard  turned  out,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a  hunt  was  instituted ;  but  it  was  un- 
successful. Perhaps  Nakitano  did  see  the 
boy. 

If  Ned  Savage  failed  to  win  the  place  he 


sought  in  the  heart  of  his  friend's  widow, 
he  did  not  fail  to  win  the  affection  of  her 
son.  To  young  Bob  he  was  a  father  in 
everything  that  he  could  be.  When  the 
boy  was  a  baby  he  wheeled  him  in  a  car- 
riage. He  taught  him  the  delights  of  ri- 
ding on  an  adult  knee  and  of  tearing  out 
adult  hair  by  the  handf  uL  He  made  him 
as  many  presents  as  he  dared,  and  sang  to 
him  most  inappropriate  songs  about  "  not 
going  home  till  morning  "  and  "  filling  the 
flowing  bowl."  Ned  knew  no  others,  and 
they  pleased  the  boy. 

When  the  boy  api>eared  in  short  dresses 
and  began  to  understand,  in  his  beautiful, 
innocent,  child  way,  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  things  around  him,  Ned  com- 
menced his  instruction  in  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  languag^e.  Poor  fellow,  he  blushed 
violently  when,  after  three  weeks*  hard 
work  to  get  the  youngster  to  say  "  soldier," 
that  young  worthy  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  said  "  papa  "  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Ned  soon  had  the  joy  known  only  to 
fathers  and  foster  fathers,  of  watching  the 
little  mind  develop  with  the  amazing  ra- 
pidity that  it  does  in  even  an  ordinary  child. 
He  heard  the  first  request  of  the  boy  to  be 
lifted  "  'way  up  to  the  sky."  Once,  when 
young  **  Bob  "  was  sick  with  a  fever  and 
just  rallying  back  from  the  danger  line,  he 
called  out  in  the  impatient  way  of  a  sick 
child,  "  I  want  my  papa ;"  and  then  it  was 
that  Ned,  watching  anxiously  by  the  side 
of  the  boy's  small  bed,  had  to  pretend  that 
he  was  the  boy's  actual  "  papa  "  before  the 
woman  he  loved,  before  the  boy's  mother. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  and  the 
Twelfth  had  not  yet  moved.  It  was  the 
first  Christmas  that  young  Bob  could  en- 
tirely comprehend,  and  Ned  had  made 
great  preparations  for  his  celebration  of 
the  event.  He  had  sent  to  the  East  for  toys 
picked  out  of  an  illustrated  catalogue; 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  telling  the 
boy  about  Santa  Claus,  his  workshop  far 
away  over  the  snow,  and  his  wonderful 
team  of  reindeer  that  skip  aroimd  from 
one  house  to  another  all  over  the  world  in 
a  single  night  It  pleased  him  to  see  the 
wide  open,  wondering  eyes  of  the  boy  as 
he  listened.  It  would  please  him,  he  knew, 
to  see  those  eyes  open  still  wider  when  he 
saw  the  presents  themselves. 

**I  want  to  send  my  papa  a  present," 
the  boy  said  suddenly  one  day. 

^Well,"  said  Ned,  hard  pushed  for 
means  of  expressage,  "  I  suppose  that  can 
be  done  by  sending  it  to  Santa  Claus 
marked  *  For  Papa.' " 

"  Where  is  Santa  Claus?  " 

"Away  out  over  the  snow,"  Ned  an- 
swered, unconsciously  waving  his  arm  in 
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the  direction  of  the  snow  clad  hills. 
"  What  do  you  want  to  send  him  ? " 

"  My  bestest  toy,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  bring  it  here  and  we'll  wrap  it 
up  and  mark  it;  and  tomorrow  night  I'll 
t^e  it  to  Santa  Claus.  The  next  night, 
you  know,  is  Christmas  Eve,  when  Santa 
ClauB  delivers  all  the  presents,  and  I'll  get 
it  to  him  just  in  time." 

The  boy  rose  promptly,  went  to  another 
room,  and  brought  forth  his  "  bestest  toy." 
Ned  could  have  jumped  for  joy.  The 
"bestest  toy"  was  an  extremely  crude 
hook  and  ladder  truck  which  Ned  had 
made  with  his  wonderful  knife  from  sev- 
eral priceless  shingles.  It  was  duly 
wrapped  up  and  marked  "  For  Papa,"  and 
put  away  to  be  called  for  on  the  following 
evening. 

On  the  following  evening  Savage  forgot 
the  package,  and  did  not  notice  the  disap- 
pointed, inquiring  eyes  of  the  boy.  Some- 
thing more  important  was  on  his  mind. 
Orders  had  come  that  day  for  the  Twelfth 
to  prepare  to  move  early  in  the  coming 
month,  and  Savage  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  ask  the 
one  great  question  upon  which  his  future 
life  would  hinge.  But  he  could  not  ask  it. 
Bob  Roberts'  widow  was  on  the  point  of 
tears  again  at  the  thought  of  the  coming 
separation  and  the  difficulties  it  might 
mean  for  her.  All  he  could  do  was  to  cheer 
her  up  as  best  he  could ;  and  when  he  left 
her  that  night,  two  little  disappointed  eyes 
saw  him  leave  the  house  without  asking 
for  the  package  marked  "  For  Papa." 

That  night  a  very  small  boy,  who  had 
just  learned  to  put  on  his  own  clothes,  ac- 
complished the  feat  alone  and  unaided, 
though  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears 
and  his  little  mouth  set  hard. 

VI. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  startling 
discovery  was  made  that  little  Bob  Rob- 
erts was  missing  from  his  home.  The 
tracks  of  his  little  feet  could  be  seen  in  the 
light  carpet  of  snow,  bearing  off  to  the 
woods ;  but  these  co\ild  be  followed  only  a 
short  distance.  Snow  was  again  falling, 
and  the  tracks  were  soon  obliterated. 

A  party  of  volunteers,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ned  Savage,  started  to  hunt 
for  the  boy  as  soon  as  his  disappearance 
was  discovered.  He  alone  had  an  inkling 
as  to  the  boy's  idea  of  going  out  into  the 
night.  With  pain  he  remembered  the 
package  marked  "For  Papa,"  which  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  night  before, 
and  a  rapid  search  revealed  the  fact  of  its 
absence.    Then  Savage  knew  that  the  boy 


had  started  with  it  to  find  Santa  Claus  "  off 
in  the  snow."  He  realized  instantly  that 
his  own  f a\ilt  had  put  the  boy's  life  in  dan- 
ger. The  hills  were  full  of  bears  and 
wolves,  driven  by  hunger  down  from  the 
mountains.  Nakitano,  too,  was  there 
somewhere. 

When  word  came  that  the  volunteers  had 
lost  even  the  track  of  the  boy's  tiny  feet  ow- 
ing to  the  new  fall  of  snow,  the  colonel  had 
"  boots  and  saddles  "  sounded,  and  sent  out 
every  cavalryman  in  the  post  on  a  system- 
atic hunt.  After  that  he  offered  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  the  boy  large  enough  to- 
send  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  hot 
into  the  hills  on  a  hunt  on  his  own  account. 
But  the  day  passed  with  no  tidings  from 
the  searchers.  The  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
still  no  tidings.  Women  wept  and  men 
dared  not  look  each  other  in  the  face. 
Hunger  alone  would  have  worn  the  little 
fellow  out  by  that  time,  and  after  that 

It  was  a  bitterly  sad  Christmas  Eve  at 
Fort  Chiricahua.  As  night  fell  the  search- 
ers began  to  return,  worn  out  themselves 
with  fatigue  and  htmger.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  the  last  returned — and  tliat 
last  was  Savage.  He  was  worn  out,  hag- 
gard, and  weak.  Long  through  the  ni^ht 
he  sat  with  the  wife  of  his  dead  chum, 
waiting  the  dawn.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
peculiar,  gnawing  sound  at  the  door.  Sav- 
age recognized  it  instantly.  An  Indian 
was  scraping  his  finger  nail  across  the 
wood — the  tribal  method  of  knocking. 

Savage  bounded  from  his  chair  and 
dashed  to  the  door.  He  opened  it  with  a 
jerk  that  nearly  tore  it  from  its  hinges, 
and  there  on  the  ^tep  lay  the  form  of  the 
lost  boy,  soundly  sleeping,  snugly  wrapped 
in  an  old  red  blanket.  It  was  an  In- 
dian blanket,  but  no  Indian  was  in 
sight  to  claim  the  reward.  And  that  was 
more  than  passing  strange. 

A  moment  later,  and  young  Bob,  sleepily 
smiling,  was  in  the  arms  of  his  frenzied 
mother,  hysterical  with  delight 

"  Bob  saw  Santa  Claus,"  said  he  pleas- 
antly. "  He  Indian — ^like  others — Olives  all 
alone,  'way  off  in  snow."  And  then  he  fell 
asleep  again  on  his  mother's  breast. 

Savage  bent  over  them  a  moment  later. 
His  hand  caught  a  small  brass  tag  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  circle  that  had  been  hung 
about  the  boy's  neck.  On  it  was  stamped 
"B12." 

But  Kakitano  had  brought  back  a  still 
more  valuable  gift  than  the  little  wanderer 
that  Christmas  morning.  He  had  brooi^ht 
realization  to  the  quiet  eyed  mother.  And 
so  it  happened  that,  for  the  second  time, 
she  went  into  quarters  with  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Cavalry  a  bride. 
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TCHUKTCHI    (IIRI^    DANCING    AMID   THE   SNOWS   OF   NORTHERN    SIBERIA. 


Sport  in  the   Arctic   Circle. 

BY  H\  HOSE  A  BALLOU. 

HOW  THE  LOVE  OF  OUTDOOR  AMUSEMENT  WHICR  IS  A  PART  OF 
UNIVERSAL  HUMAN  NATURE  TRIUMPHS  OVER  THE  HARDSHIPS  OF 
THE  SIBERIAN  NATIVE'S  LIFE  IN  A  LAND  OF  SNOW  AND  STARVA- 
TION. 


IN  the  northerniiiost  portions  of  Si- 
beria, where  the  ice  is  eternal  and 
famine  practically  perpetual,  sport 
flourishes  with  ditticulty.  The  natives 
live  a  life  suthciently  strenuous  to  es- 
cape the  necessity  of  s|)ort  as  an  cxer- 
<-ise.  Their  numbers  are  too  small  to 
make  competition  a  serious  element  of 
existence,  their  distribution  too  exten- 
sive to  make  rivalry  expedient.  One 
may  travel  five  hundred  miles  along  the 
Siberian  coast  and  meet  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  journey  less  than  a  hun- 
<lred  natives.  Even  villages  such  as 
Krktrik,  distinguished  on  every  map  of 
9m 


Asiatic  Hussia,  contain  fewer  than  a 
tlozen  filthy,  odoriferous,  circular  huts. 
Yet  the  aborigines  of  the  tundras  are 
not  averse  to  sport;  indeed,  they  are 
fond  of  it  when  their  food  supply  justi- 
lies  exertion. 

In  this  characteristic  the  Asiatic  na- 
tives differ  vastly  from  the  Eskimo  of 
the  American  continent,  who  are  a  seri- 
ous minded,  comparatively  industrious 
race  of  people.  The  Tciuiktchis,  the 
aborigines  of  Arctic  Siberia,  have  re- 
cently been  sadly  devastated  with  an 
epidemic  of  a  mysterious  fever  called 
Kor,  and  the  sparse  ])opul}ition  of  the 
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tundras  has  been  dot-i mated  in  conse- 
quence. Still,  the  natives,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bering  Strait  and 
along  the  Bering  Sea,  delight  in  con- 
tests that  approximate  to  the  athletic 
"fames  of  warmer  latitudes. 


tribes  live  inland,  moving  northward 
across  the  tundras  when  the  approach 
of  summer  announces  the  coming  of  tlie 
dreaded  insect  pests  which  deposit  their 
Qggs  in  the  hide  of  the  reindeer,  caus- 
ing their  torture  and  subsequent  death. 


A    NATIVE   running;    MATCH   IN   THE   INDIAN  POINT    DISTRICT,  ON   THE   SIBERIAN    COAST   OPPOSfTE    ALASKA. 


In  the  absence  of  horses  and  an  au- 
thoritative jockey  club,  the  natives 
breed  reindeer  and  race  them  against 
one  another  at  appointed  gatherings. 
One  nomadic  tribe  of  Siberians — the 
Laniuts — not  only  breed  reindeer,  but 
ride  upon  them.  The  Lamuts  are  a 
race  of  under  sized  Asiatics  of  Man- 
churian  stock.  They  inhabit  the  high- 
lands of  the  mainland  and  the  hlull's 
along  the  Arctic  coast.  Being  short  ol' 
stature  and  light  of  weight,  they  are  able 
\()  ride  on  tlie  shoulders  of  the  reindeer 
without  seriously  inconveniencing  the 
u>eful  beasts.  They  use  neither  saddle 
nor  stirru])s,  hut  sit  as  a  man  on  a 
camel,  with  their  tent  poles  and  house- 
hold eflects  bundled  about  them.  The 
childnMi.  so  soon  as  ihey  can  leave  their 
mothers'  backs,  are  intrusted  to  a  rein- 
deer; and  so,  following  the  pasture,  (he 
Lamuts  wander  back  and  forth  across 
the  foothills  of  the  Stanovoi  mountains. 

Some  of  the  Tchuktchis  l)reed  swift 
reindeer    s])ecially    for    racing.     Thes(» 


These  tundras  are  vast  plains  which 
skirt  th(»  polar  sea.  In  summer  they 
are  bright  with  their  treacherous  carpet 
of  mosses  and  lichens,  of  dwarf  trees  on 
the  inner  l)order,  of  strange  arctic 
flowering  plants.  In  winter  they  arc 
the  highway  of  the  polar  regions,  hard 
frozen  speedways.  Across  these  the 
Tchuktchis — men  against  men,  women 
against  women — compete  in  their  rein- 
deer races. 

To  and  fro  from  the  foothills  to  the 
glaciers,  or  from  the  foothills  across  tlu' 
tundras  to  the  sea,  the  natives  drive 
their  herds,  requiring  nine  months  to 
complete  the  journey.  Their  reindeer 
are  but  half  tamed,  very  shy,  and  as 
easily  panic  stricken  as  a  herd  of  long 
horn  cattle.  Unprovided  with  fencing 
or  with  trained  dogs,  the  herdsmen  have 
only  themselves  to  depend  upon  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  their  stock.  If  a  herd  Iw 
stampeded  in  the  night  time,  the  prob- 
ability is  the  reindeer  boy  will  awake 
in  the  morninir  to  find  his  entire  worldlv 
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BLANKCT    TOS8INV,.   AN    ANCIENT    SPORT   WHICH    IS  ^^^^^    ^^^  .^^^'^f^    ^"^«     "^^^"^^     I^''     "l^^"^^" 

popiTLAR  AMONG  THK  TrHiKTCHis  OF  NORTH-       facture    iiito    kitcheii    utensils.     hvery 

KA.STERN    SIBKRIA  — THE     VICTIM,     ALWAYS     A  OlITlCe  of  flesh  811(1  blood,  hoof  811(1  llOm. 

vAKU  IS  THROWN  TWENTY  FEET  IN  AIR.  cfristle  of  (»ar  iUid  Tiostrils,  is  utilized  for 
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THE   CAPTURE   OF   A    WHITE    WHALE    BY   SIBERIAN    HUNTERS. 

food.     Kconoiiiy  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  denizens  of  tlie  north,  shgot  them  with 

a  virtue  among  the  nomads  of  the  Arctic  ritle    halls — since    they    will    not    come 

coast.  within  harpoonin<r  distance — and  make 

Another  sport  of  the  Tchuktchis   is  of  their  capture  a  festival.     The  flesh 

the  killing  of  the  white  whale.   The  na-  they    eat.     The    oil    they    try    out    for 

tives  of  the  coast  lie  in  wait  for  these  shy  harter.     The   skeleton   they   religiously 


THE   RACE   HORSES   OF   THE   ARCTIC   CIRCLE — THE   START   OF   A   REINDEER   RACE. 
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preserve,  and  with  iiiuch  ccreiiiony  re- 
turn it  again  to  the  deej),  wJiere  in  their 
belief  it  will  take  to  itself  new  flesh  and 
eonie  baek  after  many  days  a  new  white 
whale. 

The  men,  especially  tliose  natives  de- 
scended from  American  stock  who  in- 
habit Indian  Point,  are  practised  wres^t- 
lers.  Huddled  togetiier  on  the  verge 
of  a  snow  bank,  the  entire  village  con- 
gregates to  watch  the  sport.     The  con- 


One  curious  game  of  the  Siberians 
consists  in  the  securing  of  a  blanket  of 
walrus  skin  in  which  a  girl  is  laid  and 
tossed  by  the  united  aid  of  her  fellow 
tribesmen.  The  exact  object  of  the 
s})ort  is  not  very  clear,  and  the  degree 
of  voluntary  participation  seems  doubt- 
ful, but  girls  are  tossed  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  into  the  air. 

Like  all  Asiatics,  the  Tchuktchis 
are  fond  of  dancing,  and  the  girls  in- 
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A   SIBERIAN    BALL   THROWING    CONTEST,    A   SPORT  OF    THE   NATIVE   GIRI-S. 


testants,  stripped  to  the  waist,  fat  and 
ungainly,  grip  each  other  by  handfuls 
of  flabby  flesh,  pull  and  haul,  tussle  and 
strain,  in  the  endeavor  to  score  a  fall. 
Occasionally  the  savage  excitement  is 
raised  to  such  a  degree  that  knives  are 
drawn  and  blood  is  sacrificed  to  the  god- 
dess of  sport. 

^leanwhile  the  women  compete  in 
contests  of  ball  throwing.  To  folk  of 
temperate  latitudes,  the  sport  is  unex- 
citing to  the  point  of  (hillness.  The 
wdiole  game  consists  in  the  endeavor  to 
outtlirow  tlie  others.  'I'here  is  no  at- 
tempt to  catch  the  ball  or  to  make  phiy 
with  it. 


dulge  in  an  exercise  which  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  nautch 
dances  of  the  east.  They  invariably  ac- 
company the  dance  by  a  curious  hum- 
.ming  chant  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  call  of  the  various  animals 
after  which  the  dances  are  named — 
the  bear,  the  fox,  the  raven,  the  seal, 
the  sea  lion,  the  snow  bunting,  and  the 
ptarmigan. 

After  all,  sport  in  a  land  where  hun- 
ger is  the  sta{)le  diet  and  not  the  sauce 
cannot  but  be  primitive,  and  the  games 
of  the  Tchuktchis  do  not  promise  ever 
to  be  Olympian  in  conception  or  in  ex- 
(Tution. 
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THE    TWO    LfclADEHS    IN    "  A    (  OL'NTKV    GIRL. 

The  word  **  country  "  liKinvs  largely  in 
Xew  York's  theatrical  hits  this  season, 
hoth  "  A  (country  Girl  "  and  ''  A  Counto^ 
Mouse  "  being  among  the  chief  metropoli- 
tan successes.  We  picture  in  this  num- 
ber the  two  leading  people  in  the  first 
named — Minnie  Ashley  and  William 
Xorris.  Miss  Ashley  will  be  remem- 
bered for  her  clever  work  as  the  maid  in 
"  San  Toy;'  with  her  dainty  song  about 
Rhoda  and  hor  pagoda.     She  is  a  Boston 


girl,  who  first  **  scored "  in  a  musical 
comedy  that  failed,  "  The  Greek  Slave." 
This  was  the  successor  to  "  The  Geisha  " 
at  the  London  Daly's,  and  had  been  m*- 
cured  by  Mr.  Daly  for  his  Xew  York 
house.  His  death  in  the  summer  of  1899 
threw  the  work  upon  the  market  again. 
It  was  snapped  up  by  F.  C.  Whitney  and 
brought  out  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theater.  Miss  Ashley,  with  her  dainty 
ways  and  graceful  dancing,  focused  pub- 
lic attention,  and  everybody  began  asking 


WU,LIAM    NORRIS   AS        BARRY        IN        A   COl'XTRY 
GIRL." 

}  rotn    ,t    fhotoi:r,iph    fy    the     Rurr    Mcintosh    Studio, 
.■\  f-v   1  ork. 
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MINNIE  ASHLEY,   WHO  IS    ''MADAME  SOPHIE"    IN 
"a  country  GIRL." 

Fr,*m    her   litest   photttgrraf^h    f^   tht    Bttrr    yfclvtfish 
Studio.  Xew  Y'ork. 
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IRENE  BENTLEY  IN   THE  WILD  ROSE. 

J'rotft  hrr  latrst  f^hoiograph—i'oPyright  hy  the  Burr  McTiitflsh  Stiniio,  Xfrv   )  ork. 
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EM.EN     BURG,    LEADING     WOMAN    THIS    SEASON     WITH     ROBERT    EDESON 

IN    "SOLDIERS  OF   FORTUNE.*' 

Frout  ,t  photograph  by  Schloss,   ,\>r<'    \'orK. 


where  this  devcM*  ^:irl  ha<l  been  hidden  s<» 
long. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  been  in  the 
chorus  of  the  De  Wolf  Hopper  Company, 
where  she  had  never  shown  extraordinary 
promise.  She  had  also  had  a  brief  Bos- 
ton experience  as  a  French  maid  in  "  The 
Chorus  Girl."  Her  career  in  "  San  Toy  " 
was     interrupted     by     an     illness     which 


threatened  to  deprive 
her  of  sight,  and  ful- 
some time  forbade  her 
subjecting  herself  to 
the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. 

There  is  a  charm  and 
finish  about  Miss  Ash- 
ley's work  that  is  ix^- 
cujiar  to  herself.  No 
matter  what  she  di)cs, 
she  is  never  hoyden isli. 
In  "  A  Country  Girl " 
she  is  just  the  mate  for 
William  Norris.  who 
can  be  funny  without 
making  a  buffoon  of 
himself. 

Xorris  is  a  native 
Xew  Yorker,  and  tirst 
appeared  on  the  stajn* 
at  the  old  Standard 
Theater,  now  the  Man- 
hattan. This  was  in 
1891.  and  the  play  "A 
G  irl  from  Mexico."  Two 
years  later  he  was  at 
the  Bijou  with  Marie 
Jansen,  when  she  start- 
ed out  in  "  Delmonieo's 
at  Six  '' — one  of  the 
early  ventures  oT  the 
now  widely  known  firm 
of  Klaw  &  Erlanger— 
and  continued  with  her 
in  "  Miss  Dynamite.*' 
After  that  he  went  into 
the  legitimate  for  a 
while,  filling  light  com- 
edy parts  with  E.  M. 
a  n  d  Joseph  Holland 
during  their  starring 
tour  in  "A  Man  With 
a  Past  "  and  "  A  Swial 
Highwayman."  R  u  t 
musical  pieces  once 
more  attracted  him, and 
presently  w^e  find  him 
as  the  "polite  lunatic" 
in  the  original  "  Belle 
of  New  York  *'  com- 
pany at  the  Casino. 
Then  he  went  down 
to  the  Herald  Square, 
where  he  was  the  lisping  poet  Afj/** 
vadel  in  "  A  Xormandy  Wedding."  and 
later  returned  to  the  Casino  to  create  the 
old  roue  in  "  A  Dangerous  Maid."  When 
Charles  Frohraan  produced  "  Thoroujrh- 
bred,"  a  racing  comedy,  at  the  Garrick, 
Xorris  made  a  hit  as  an  English  dude. 
Since  that  time  his  career  has  been  mon^ 
or  less  familiar  to  the  theatergoing  piih- 
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lie*  in  connection  with  the  role  of  jester 
in  the  plays,  '*  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  " 
and  "  Francesca  da  Kimini." 

It  was  in  "  Thoroughbred "  that 
Kobert  Edeson  first  struck  into  popular- 
ity. We  present  in  this  number  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Edeson's  wife,  Ellen  Burg, 
now  playing  the  lead  with  him  in  "  Sol- 


diers of  Fortune."  She  has  lately  been  in 
vaudeville.  The  two  met  in  what  came 
to  be  termed  **  the  matrimonial  play." 
This  was  **  Incog./'  in  which  Charles 
Dickson  starred  some  years  ago.  The  com- 
pany went  through  an  epidemic  of  matri- 
mony, Dickson  marrying  l^illian  Burk- 
hardt,   and    Loui>    Maim   wedding   (Mara 


MARCELI.A   SEMBRICH.  OF  THE  GRAU   GRAND   OPERA   COMPANY,  IN    *'  MANRl'.' 

h'rotii  fit''-  litfrst  fi/tofogrd/tfi    -C  >/>yrif;fif  hy   !>i./><>i/t.   Xi'-.f    )'i>rl: 
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lJ|)nirtn,   while   Ilany    Davenport    fuiuul 
his  first  wife  in  the  same  organization. 


TMK    CAREKR    OF    (  LAUA    BIAM)D<;<K)I). 

Although    Clara    Bloodgood's   orbs   are 
blue,  she  makes  her  debut  as  a  star  this 


seems  to  be  running  to  **  girl  ■'  in  his  titlts 
— like  (leorge  Edwardes,  of  the  London 
musical  comedy  output.  Last  season  he 
gave  us  "The  (Jirl  and  the  Judge/'  He 
will  have  four  new  plays  on  the  boards 
this   winter,    one   of    them    **  The    Frisky 


BLANCHE   RIN<;,    THE   STAR   IN    "  TOMMY    ROT,"   AT   MRS.    OSBORN^S   PLAYHOrSE. 

From  </  photograftli  by  the  Burr  Afc/ntosh  Stuff io.   Xettf  Vork. 


winter  in  Clyde  FitehV  new  piny,  "  The 
(lirl  With  the  (treen  Kyes."  But  then, 
eyes  often  change  <'olor  when  viewed 
across  the  footlights,  brown  ones,  for  in- 
stance, seeming  blue  to  the  observer  in 
an  orchestra  scat.    Mr.  Fitch,  by  the  Avay, 


Mrs.  Johnson/'  in  whi<*h  Amelia  Bingham 
will  be  seen. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Bloodgood.  She 
was  Clara  Stephens,  a  granddaughter  nt 
the  Ann  S.  Stephens  whose  novels  were 
<n  popular  with  the  last  generation.     At 
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CI.ARA    BLOODGOOD,  STARRING  IN    THE   NKVV   CLYDE    FITCH    PLAY,  **  THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  GREEN  EYFW." 
From  her  laUst  photosrnph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio.  Xc7v   \'ork. 


si'venteen,  she  attracted  attention  by  ma- 
king a  runaway  match  with  William 
irnvemeyer.   the  younjrest   son  of  one  of 


Xew  York's  mayors.  But  the  unhappi- 
ness  that  not  seldom  follows  elopements 
en-iue<l,   and    the   younij:   people   were   di- 
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MARY  MANNKRING,  STARRING  IN  THE  NKW  CLYDE  FITCH  PLAY,  "THE  STUBBORNNESS  OF  GERALDINE.' 
From  her  latest  /*hoto£^rn/>h  hy  Marceau,  Nnv   York. 


vorood.     Thoii  in  clue  course  she  became 
Mrs.    John     Blood^ood,    Jr.,    familiarly 


known     as     "  Mrs.     Jaek.'-     There     was 
plenty  of  money  in  the  Bloodgood  familv 
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ELKONORA   DUSE   AS   **  PRANCESCA  "    IN    D'aNNI'NZIO'S   **  FRAXCESCA    DA    RIMINI.** 
From  a  photograf>h  by  Sciutto,  Gfnoti. 

at  the  time,  its  head  bein^  the  well  known      died,  leavinfr  his  affairs  in  a  had  tangle. 
Wall  Street  nuin;  hut  in  August,  lsi)({,  he      The   following   winter    Mrs.   Jack    deter- 
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'RTRVDR   BENNETT,   WHO   IS   "PRUDENCE   EMMET*' 


f-ROSMAN   IN       THE   SWORD   OF  THE   KlNr,.' 

From  her  Iniest  photograf'h  by   Touuclr.   \nv   York. 


WITH    HENRIETTA 


mined  to  put  her  own 
shoulder  to  the  financial 
wheel. 

Of  course,  being  in  >o- 
eiety,  she  had  had  !>ome 
experience  in  amateur 
theatricals;  and  annd 
with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Sargent,  of 
the  dramatic  school,  j^ho 
went  one  day  to  see  Dan 
Frohman  in  his  ofticef 
in  East  Twenty  Fourth 
Street,  over  the  t^tage 
dt)or  of  the  old  Lyceum 
'J' heater.  On  the  way  up 
the  stairs  she  had  to  pa^- 
the  forbidding  >ign: 

APPLIC.\TI0NS 

/OR 

K  N  G  .\  G  E  M  E  X  T  S 

POSITIVELY   CANNOT  BE 

RECEIVED.  . 

Hilt  Mrs.  Bloodgood  wa^^ 
not  the  sort  to  be  daunt- 
ed. She  had  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Frohman. 
and  so  impressed  him  by 
her  personality  and  eani- 
estness,  not  to  mention 
the  modesty  of  her  de- 
mands, that  he  placed  her 
on  the  list  of  "  extras  ''— 
which  meant  that  she 
might  be  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  do  any 
sort  of  work  in  any  of 
the  Frohman  companies!. 
Then  ensued  a  periofi 
that  made  large  draft*  on 
the  yoimg  woman's  pa- 
tience. More  than  a 
year  passed  before  hor 
opportunity  came,  and 
then  it  was  only  the 
f'hance  to  play  a  von 
small  part — thqt  f>f 
FAodxBy  one  of  the  five 
dancing  girls  in  "  The 
(\>nquerors."  Neverthi^ 
less,  she  thereby  became  -^ 
member  of  Charles  Fn^»h- 
man*s  stock  troupe  at  the 
Empire  Theater.  T(v  n 
Herald  reporter  wh'» 
sought  an  interview,  she 
expressed  her  pleasure  at 
the  opening  she  had  se- 
cured, and  added  :  "  T  ara 
very  glad  to  begin  my  ca- 
reer in  a  success.  It  i* 
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a  success,  isn't  it?  1  am  in  love  with  my 
work,  and  1  am  jfoinp:  to  try  hard  to  earn 
my  own  success." 

*'  The  Conquerors  ''  became  the  talk  of 
the  town,  from  a  certain  audaciousness  in 


eluded  Jameson  Lee  Finney.  Ida  Con- 
quest, May  liobson,  Cluy  Standing,  and 
J(iseph  Wheelock,  Jr.,  making  the  strong- 
est organization  Charles  Frohman  has 
ever  got  together  for  a  single  play. 


LTLf.A   MCCARTHY,    LEADING    WOMAN    WITH    WILSON    BARRETT   ON    HIS    AUSTRALIAN    TOl'R. 
From  her  latest  photog;raph  by    Tn/nia,  Mel'oiirue. 


one  of  its  scenes,  and  ran  far  into  the 
spring.  Mrs.  Bloodgood  is  the  fourth 
star  that  has  sprung  from  its  extraordi- 
nary cast,  the  others  being  Viola  Allen. 
William  Faversham.  and  Blanche  Walsh. 
F^esides  these,  the  list  of  performers  in- 


That  winter  Mrs.  Bh)odgood's  husband 
fell  ill,  and  all  her  time  away  from  the 
theater  was  spent  beside  his  sick  bed. 
And  then  he  died.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  when  Charles  Frohman  starreil 
Annie  Russell   in  "Miss  Hobbs,"  he  in- 
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MARIE    nEKH'K?»ON,    WHO    IS    ".MRS.    RUTH    THORNTON        WITH    JOHN    DREW   IN        THK 
Ml'MMY    AND   THE   H!tMMIN<;BIRD.*' 

From    ' er  iatest  phougrnph   hy  Sihloss,  Snv   \'ork. 
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trusted  the  part  of  the  jealous  wife  to 
Mr?.  Bloodgood,  and  afterwards  made  her 
understudy  to  Miss  Russell.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  following  season,  when  she 
joined  Amelia  Bingham  to  play  Julia 
Oodeshy  in  "The  Climbers,"  that  she 
struck  the  target  square  in  the  center.  In 
fact,  she  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
a  new  line  of  part — ^that  of  the  mannish 
girl  who  dispenses  good  advice  wholesale 
to  her  friends  in  offhand  remarks  at 
which  nobody  ever  takes  offense.  She 
played  the  counterpart  of  the  role  herself 
in  another  Clyde  Fitch  piece  the  next 
season—"  The  Way  of  the  World,"  with 
Elsie  de  Wolfe — and  Mrs.  Haines  must 
certainly  have  had  Mrs.  Bloodgood's  work 
as  Julia  Oodeshy  in  mind  when  she  drew 
Alison  Deyo  (played  by  Bijou  Fernandez) 
for  her  "  Hearts  Aflame." 


DUSE  THE  SAD. 

Who  is  the  greatest  of  living  actresses? 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  many  will  tell  you, 
while  others  will  -claim  the  distinction  for 
Eleonora  Duse,  the  Italian  tragedienne 
now  on  her  third  tour  of  America.  Duse 
was  literally  cradled  in  her  art,  for  her 
father  was  a  strolling  player,  and  she  was 
bom  on  a  railroad  train  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  This  was  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1859.  Alexander  Duse  had  some 
reputation  as  a  comedian,  and  organized 
the  company  with  which  he  traveled;  his 
father  had  founded  the  Garibaldi  Thea- 
ter at  Padua.  And  yet,  oddly  enough, 
the  child  who  was  afterwards  to  achieve 
fame  as  wide  as  the  world  was  the  first 
woman  of  her  family  to  act. 

She  made  her  d^but  at  three,  and  at 
thirteen  played  Francesca  in  one  of  the 
many  versions  of  the  Da  Eimini  story, 
which  she  is  using  in  a  fresh  setting  to- 
day. She  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
enacted  Juliet  in  Verona,  the  very  city 
where  Shakspere  laid  the  scene  of  his 
immortal  love  tragedy.  It  was  this  per- 
formance that  gave  her  her  first  upward 
impetus  towards  renown;  and  Italy  ac- 
knowledged her  queen  of  players  in  1879, 
when  she  appeared  at  Naples  in  Zola's 
"  Ther^  Raquin." 

In  spite  of  the  pinnacle  on  which  Duse 
stands  today,  the  dominant  note  of  her 
life  is  sadness.  In  1895  she  was  reported 
to  be  dying,  and  her  reminiscences  were 
priven  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  letters. 
Tn  the  opening  chapter  the  actress  wrote: 

ReminiscenceB  ?    No,  I  don't  wish  to  remember. 
I  am  what  I  am ;  what  I  have  been  is  past.    Oh,  if 
I  conld  only  forget  my  disappointments,  my  strug- 
gles, my  humiliations ! 
10  m 


Her  childhood  was  a  period  of  the 
severest  toil,  going  on  night  after  night 
to  act  that  she  and  her  family  might  have 
bread  to  eat  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 
She  married  an  actor,  one  Veci,  but  their 
life  was  unhappy  and  she  left  him.  She 
had  one  child,  who  has  not  been  allowed 
to  see  her  mother  act.  Duse  would  be 
heartbroken  to  have  her  daughter  go  on 
the  stage. 

When  fame  came  to  her,  Duse  realized 
the  shortcomings  of  her  education.  She 
had  had  little  opportunity  for  schooling. 
Xow,  with  the  prospect  of  being  feted  by 
people  of  culture,  something  must  be  done 
to  remedy  the  defect.  She  set  to  work 
in  her  leisure  moments,  and  so  well  did 
she  succeed  that  today  her  greatest  pleas- 
ure is  found  in  associating  with  literary 
people. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  she  came  to  be 
a  devotee  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  the 
young  Italian  author  whose  **  Triumph 
of  Death  "  startled  the  world  rather  un- 
pleasantly a  few  years  ago.  Duse  has  an- 
nounced that  on  her  present  tour  she  will 
play  in  nothing  but  his  works,  including 
"La  Gioconda,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini," 
and  "La  Citta  Morta"  ("The  Dead 
City"),  which  last  failed  dismally  when 
it  was  first  brought  out  in  Italy  some  years 
ago. 


MARY   MANNERING'S  NEW   PLAY. 

"  The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine "  is 
the  first  play  written  by  Clyde  Fitch 
since  he  established  his  great  vogue  two 
years  ago.  And  there  are  evidences  all 
through  it  that  he  recognizes  the  qualities 
that  have  won  him  favor  and  means  to 
stand  by  them.  In  many  respects  this 
piece,  prepared  with  especial  reference 
to  Mary  Mannering,  closely  resembles  his 
"  Captain  Jinks,"  which  he  fitted  to  Ethel 
Barrymore.  The  heroine  is  an  American 
girl  who  has  been  abroad  for  a  long  while 
and  is  just  returning  home.  In  both  cases 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  man  about  whom 
she  knows  little,  and  who,  she  is  led  to  be- 
lieve, is  unworthy  of  her  love. 

As  in  nearly  all  Mr.  Fitch's  output,  the 
story  is  not  of  so  much  account  as  the  trim- 
mings. Nor  is  the  new  play  lacking  in 
the  Fitch  piece  de  resistance,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  funeral  aftermath  in 
"The  Climbers,"  by  the  ballet  rehearsal 
in  "  Captain  Jinks,"  and  by  the  bedroom 
episode  in  "  The  Girl  and  the  Judge." 
In  "  Geraldine  "  it  is  a  view  on  a  crack 
Atlantic  liner,  showing  the  passengers 
on  a  deck  which  gives  two  most  realistic 
lurches,  one  of  which  projects  Miss  Man- 
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nering  out  of  a  companionway  for  her 
initial  appearance. 

The  play  is  entertaining  if  one  is  in- 
terested in  smart  people,  their  fads  and 
foibles.  If  yon  are  looking  for  a  plausi- 
ble plot  and  consistent  character  drawing, 
you  will  probably  find  but  few  of  the 
Fitch  seriies  to  your  taste ;  but  the  theater- 
going public  seems  to  care  little  for  such 
criticisms,  and  "  The  Stubbornness  of 
Qeraldine  "  promises  to  be  as  great  a  suc- 
cess as  was  "  Captain  Jinks." 

As  to  the  acting,  Miss  Mannering  has 
no  opportunity  to  do  any  extraordinary 
work,  but  her  personality  makes  her  cap- 
tivating throughout.  Arthur  Byron,  a 
nephew  of  Ada  Rehan,  and  for  many 
seasons  with  John  Drew,  wrestles  nobly 
with  the  lover,  who  is  required  to  stiunble 
through  speeches  piled  high  with  broken 
English.  The  little  English  lord  is 
played  to  the  manner  bom  by  H.  Hassard 
Shorty  the  young  Englishman  who  made 
a  hit  last  year  in  "  The  Second  in  Com- 
mand." 

A  prerogative  Mr.  Fitch  has  arrogated 
to  himself  since  his  accession  to  fame  is 
the  picking  of  the  people  for  his  plays, 
and  the  result  certainly  seems  to  justify 
him.  Look  at  the  record.  "The  Moth 
and  the  Flame  "  laimched  Mrs.  Le  Moyne 
into  instant  popularity;  "  The  Climbers  " 
did  likewise  for  Clara  Bloodgood,  and 
"The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine"  has 
provided  the  public  with  no  less  than  two 
new  actresses  over  whom  to  grow  enthu- 
siastic. One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Hone,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Hoey,  who 
used  to  act  with  Wallack.  Mrs.  Hone  had 
never  set  foot  upon  the  stage  until  she 
took  the  role  of  Oeraldine^s  middle  aged 
friend,  and  yet  her  work  never  lacked  per- 
fect ease  and  naturalness.  The  other 
lucky  x>ersonage  was  Amy  Ricard,  a  pro- 
tegee of  Miss  Mannering's  husband, 
James  K.  Hackett,  as  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  in  which 
she  had  a  small  part  and  was  also  under- 
study to  Bertha  Galland.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  played  Miss  Galland's  role 
most  acceptably.  When  Miss  Mannering 
put  on  "  Janice  Meredith,"  Miss  Ricard 
was  cast  for  Tahitha  Drinker.  Later, 
Frank  McKee,  the  manager,  decided  to 
send  out  a  second  company  in  the  play, 
and  put  her  at  its  head;  but  the  people 
seemingly  did  not  care  to  see  any  one  in 
it  except  Miss  Mannering  herself,  so  the 
company  was  called  in,  which  must  have 
been  a  sore  disappointment  to  Miss 
Ricard.  But  she  has  now  come  into  her 
own.  In  "Geraldine,"  the  girl  from 
Butte,  Montana,  whose  talk  is  plentifully 


sprinkled  with  Americanisms,  she  is 
taken  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  pubhc 
To  be  sure,  her  part  is  a  "fat"  one,  to 
use  a  technical  phrase,  but  the  actress 
possesses  discretion  as  well  as  luck. 


A  MANAGERIAL  MISTAKE. 

Mrs.  Robert  Osbom,  dressmaker,  has 
discovered  that  it  takes  more  than  ushers 
bearing  silver  salvers,  together  with  a 
charge  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  seats, 
to  make  a  playhouse  the  haimt  of  the  fash- 
ionables. She  must  also  be  about  ready  to 
conclude  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
lure  the  so  called  "  smart  set "  with  any 
kind  of  bait  To  label  a  resort "  swagger  " 
and  expect  society  to  w^k  up  and 
make  it  so,  is  in  truth  rubbing  people  of 
this  kind  the  wrong  way.  They  prefer  to 
do  their  own  labeling,  especially  where 
amusements  of  the  caliber  of  "Tommy 
Rot "  are  concerned.  All  of  which  is  pref- 
atory to  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Osbom's 
Playhouse  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  neighbor- 
hood became  town  talk  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  the  kind  its  projector  had  in 
mind  when  she  inaugurated  her  unique  en- 
terprise. 

The  musical  comedy  "  Tommy  Rot,"  the 
opening  attraction,  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
travaganza a  long  way  after  the  Weber  <fe 
Fields'  model.  There  were  germs  of  a 
good  idea  in  it,  but  from  start  to  finish 
there  was  constant  eflPort  to  drag  the  thing 
down  to  a  lower  level — supposed  to  be 
caviar  to  the  society  set.  No  wonder  so- 
ciety resented  the  innuendo  and  consist- 
ently stayed  away  from  the  bandbox  thea- 
ter which  it  had  been  hoped  they  would 
fill.  And  yet  "  Tommy  Rot "  served  one 
good  purpose.  It  brought  to  stellar  ranks 
a  very  capable  comedian  in  the  person  of 
Blanche  Ring,  who  became  known  to  the 
metropolis  last  July  by  her  singing  of  the 
most  popular  number  in  "  The  Defender  " 
— "  In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time."  In 
"Tommy  Rot"  she  does  the  tough  giri 
act  in  a  catchy  ballad,  "  The  Belle  of  Ave- 
nue A." 

Blanche  Ring  is  about  twenty  ^Ye^  and 
is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  her  grand- 
father was  for  a  good  many  years  princi- 
pal comedian  of  the  old  Museum  stock. 
She  has  acted  with  James  A.  Heme 
and  Nat  Goodwin,  but  of  recent  years  she 
has  confined  herself  to  vaudeville.  For  a 
season  she  was  leading  woman  for  Chaun- 
cey  Olcott.  Last  year,  in  Boston,  she  made 
a  hit  with  a  parody  on  "  Sky  Farm,"  and 
in  the  burlesque  on  "  Iris  "  which  **  Tom- 
my Rot"  contained,  she  did  some  clever 
bits  in  travestying  Miss  Hamed. 
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THE  FETTER. 
"  Alas  I  '^  I  heard  Myrtilla  say, 
"  I  fear  old  age  is  on  the  way. 
A  single  one,  but  see  how  gray 

The  horrid  thing  is!*' 
I  looked  and  saw  it,  snowy  white — 
A  star's  trail  on  a  field  of  night — 
Above  a  brow  as  fair  and  bright 

As  dawn  in  spring  is. 

I  never  dreamed  one  fragile  hair 
Could  stand  the  strain  of  such  despair 
As  weighed  upon  Myrtilla  there 

When  first  she  saw  it; 
Two  shining  tears  bung  in  her  eyes. 
Clouding  the  bluest  of  all  skies. 
So,  with  the  old  remark,  "  Time  flies," 

I  dared  withdraw  it. 

A  silyer  fillet  then  I  wound 

The  slender  hair  my  finger  round. 

And  by  that  fetter  I  was  bound 

To  her  at  twenty. 
Time,  may  I  be  her  eaptive  so 
Until  her  ebon  tresses  grow 
As  white  as  this  one  spun  of  snowt 

Festina  lente! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  FRANCE, 

From  Bale  to  Paris  I  was  bound; 

By  running  hard  I  caught  the  train. 
Once  in  my  place,  I  looked  aroirnd 

And  saw  a  maiden  neither  plain 
"Nor  old  nor  chaperoned — ^we  two 

Quite  by  ourselves!    I  stared,  I  own. 
But  she  as  calmly  looked  me  through 

As  if  she  deem^  herself  alone. 

She  nibbled  b  jnbons,  thumbed  a  book. 

Gazed  at  the  landscape,  tapped  her  foot, 
But  gave  me  not  a  second  look, 

And  might  have  been  both  deaf  and 
mute. 
At  length  I  mustered  n^rve  to  speak ; 

She  only  nodded  in  reply; 
A  dash  of  crimson  rouged  her  cheek — 

I  caught  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

Her  little  mocking  smile  provoked 
An  ardor  silence  could  not  quench ; 

Undauntedly  I  talked  and  joked 

In  purest  New  York  parlor  French, 


Until  she  said,  like  one  who  makes 
Concessions  she  abominates; 

**  If  you  must  talk,  for  goodness'  sakes 
Why  don't  you  speak  United  States?" 
Frank  Roe  Batchelder, 


WOOD  FIRE  VISIONS. 

How  pleasant,  when  the  work  is  done. 
To  rest  before  the  wood  fire's  glow. 
And  idly  watch  the  shadows  dow 

Depart,  as  wanes  the  setting  sun; 

The  shadows  from  the  trees  without. 
Which  fall  across  the  polished  floor; 

Within,  the  firelight  throws  about 
Fantastic  images,  which  soar 

In  waking  dreams  of  days  to  come. 

In  palaces  of  love  and  rest. 
Where  all  that's  sad  and  wearisome 

By  loving  sympathy  is  blessed. 

Those  future  days  so  well  I  see 
Revealed  there  in  flaming  form, 

And  her  dear  face  upturned  to  me 
To  meet  the  kisses  long  and  warm ! 

W,  L  Lincoln  Adams. 


A  BOON  TO  BACHELORHOOD. 
If  Fate  bade  me  pick  from  his  opulent 

store 
Three  comforts,  and  gave  me  the  choice  of 

no  more, 
A  trio  of  rapturous  blessings,  forsooth, 
A  boon  to  gray  hairs  and  a  solace  to  youth ; 
You   might   guess   the   familiar   "wine, 

women,  and  song" 
I'd  quickly  select,  but  in  that  you  are 

wrong, 
For  I'd  choose  with  a  bachelor's  wisdom 

that's  ripe 
A  crackling  wood  fire,  a  book,  and  a  pipe. 

In  a  wide  open  grate  must  the  blaze  be  to 

suit, 
And  the  pipe  I'd  select  is  an  old  briar  root 
Whose  amber  tipped  stem  is  with  nicotine 

stained, 
A  pipe  from  whose  bowl  much  of  wisdom 

I've  drained 
In  the  dead  yester  years,  and  the  book 

should  be  such 
As  the  Boston  library  thinks  naughty  to 

touch. 
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I  would  pose  an  exemplar  of  comfort's 

true  tyi)e. 
With  a  crackling  wood  fire,  a  book,  and  a 

pipe! 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


TO  A  KOSE. 

It  was  June — I  well  remember 
When  she  gave  you,  rose,  to  me ; 

It  was  June,  and  now  December 
Makes  of  her  a  memory. 

What  a  cruel,  cold  confession. 
And  without  a  sign  of  grief  I 

But  you  know,  my  rose,  the  session 
Of  the  summer  girl  is  brief. 

It  was  Marguerite  or  Jenny, 

'Maude  or  Gertrude,  Blanche  or  Grace, 
Gave  you  to  me;  but — so  many — 
All  have  gone  and  left  no  trace. 

You  alone,  still  with  a  fragrant 
Air,  bring  summer  back  again 

To  a  most  forgetful  vagrant — 
You,  at  least,  don't  flirt  with  men. 
Felix  Carmen, 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

Old  Year,  I  regret  that  you  go. 

We've  journeyed  a  pleasuresome  way, 
Tho'  many  would  claim,  well  I  know, 

The  red  is  o'erlaid  by  the  gray. 
But  what  is  the  bitterness — all 

The  clouds,  disappointments,  and  such. 
Compared  with  one  hour  I  recall? 

New  Year,  can  you  promise  as  much  ? 

Reserved  'mid  those  hundreds  of  eves 

Your  quiver  is  holding  in  hand ; 
Concealed  'mid  those  myriad  leaves 

Composing  your  book,  I  demand 
Can  you  promise  an  evening  in  June, 

When  the  air  is  athrill  and  astir, 
When  the  earth  and  the  sky  are  in  tune. 

And  I  meet,  quite  by  accident — her? 

Can  you  promise  a  stroll  in  the  gloam, 

The  stars  peeping  kindly  above ; 
A  ramble,  slow,  roundabout,  home. 

While  a  robin  sings  softly  of  love? 
Can  you  change  a  prosaic  side  street. 

Smoke  grimy,  bare,  dingy,  the  whiles. 
To  a  path  through  a  paradise  sweet, 

Onleading  'mid  rainbows  and  smiles  ? 

Young  f  eUow,  pray  answer  me  this : 
Do  you  promise  ?    If  so  come  amain ! 

I'll  look  for  the  moment  of  bliss 

Through  tempest  and  sorrow  and  pain ; 


Through    darkness    and    sunshine    and 
shower 
I'll  wait  for  the  magical  touch — 
The  Old  Year  is  spanned  by  one  hour! 
New  Year,  do  you  promise  as  much? 
Edwin  L,  8ahin. 


FREIGHTER'S  SONG. 
Trav'lin'  down  the  canyon 
To  my  home  an'  Nan,  an' 
All  the  little  kiddies  wait  in'  cheerfully  fer 
me  I 
Gold  an'  blue  are  blended. 
Day  is  nearly  ended. 
Soon  I  know  whar  happiness  an'  joy  an' 
cheer  will  be ! 

Now  a  rod  of  good  road. 
Now  a  rod  of  bad  road. 
Makes  a  man  some  happy  and  it  makes  a 
man  some  mad ! 
Daggers*  by  the  wheel  track. 
Cactus  on  the  hill  back — 
E-yup  thar.  Bill,  you  lazy  nilll     Hump 
along  thar.  Dad  I 

Now  we're  past  the  cone  hill — 
What's  the  matter  thar.  Bill? 
Now  we're  past  the  mountain  with  the 
funny  hat  on  top  I 
This  has  been  a  fine  day — 
Now  we're  more  'n  half  way — 
Hear  the  jolly  kiddies  callin'  loudly  fer 
ther  pop  I 

Prairie  dogs  a  barkin', 
Pa'tridges  skylarkin' — 
Reminds  me  of  the  good  time  when  I  was 
gay  an' young; 
Same  dear  sweet  old  story. 
Told  in  all  its  glory. 
Only  difrent  kind  of  words  from  those 
that  once  I  sung  I 

Moon  in  all  her  beauty, 
Risin'  to  her  duty. 
Up  from  behind  the  hills  across  the  line  in 
Texas ; 
Ever  climbin'  higher. 
We're  a  gettin'  nigher; 
Rocks  an'  ruts  an'  chuck  holes  no  more 
today  will  vex  us ! 

Trav'lin'  down  the  canyon 
To  my  home  an'  Nan,  an' 
All  the  darlin'  kiddies  waitin'  cheerfully 
fer  me  I 
Silvery  hues  are  blended. 
Trip  is  'most  nigh  ended. 
At   the  bottom  happiness   is  storin'  up 
fer  me! 

r.  B.  McKee. 


*The  jrttcca    palm,   commonly   called 
dagger**  in  New  Mexico. 
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Why  Shakspere  Languishes. 

BY  [AMES  L.  FORD. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  DISFAVOR  OF  THE  CLASSIC  DRAMA  IN  NEW 
YORK  IS  NOT  DUE  TO  ANY  DEGENERACY  OF  PUBLIC  TASTE— IT 
IS  AN  INEVITABLE  RESULT  OF  THE  TREMENDOUS  MENTAL  PRES- 
SURE OF  A  PERIOD  OF  GREAT  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY. 


"M  OW  that  the  theatrical  season  is  at  its 
*^  height,  the  usual  wail  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  popular  taste  is  making 
itself  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  charged 
that  the  works  of  Shakspere  and  the  seri- 
ous dramatists  are  neglected,  while  too 
great  consideration  is  shown  to  such  light 
musical  or  farcical  entertainments  as 
those  of  Weber  and  Fields,  Smith  and  De 
Koven,  and  the  Rogers  Brothers.  For 
many  years  I  have  listened  to  these  gloomy 
wailings  and  have  taken  heed  of  the  fact 
that  the  less  a  man  contributes  to  the 
actual  work  of  the  world,  and  the  smaller 
his  influence  in  affairs  and  his  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  community,  the  more 
he  clamors  for  the  intellectual  drama,  and 
the  less  he  cares  for  the  sort  of  merry- 
making in  which  the  New  York  public 
finds  its  chief  delight. 

Chief  among  these  prophets  of  gloom, 
who  must  needs  affect  to  despise  a  humor 
which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend, 
may  be  found  superficial  foreigners,  liter- 
ary and  artistic  poseurs,  world  weary 
young  collegians  of  twenty  one,  and  other 
mental  invertebrates.  Their  chief  griev- 
ance is  the  alleged  fact  that  theatrical 
managers,  being  governed  by  "commer- 
cialism," refuse  to  give  Shaksperian 
dramas,  on  which  there  is  no  royalty,  and 
insist  upon  placing  before  their  unwill- 
ing and  disgusted  patrons  the  works  of 
John  J.  McNally,  Harry  B.  Smith, 
Clyde  Fitch,  and  other  writers  who,  being 
alive  and  capable  of  kicking,  demand 
large  royalties. 

Foreigners — and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  who  really  understands  the  social 
structure  of  this  country  or  the  American 
temperament — are  very  fond  of  alluding 
in  a  superior  manner  to  the  great  vogue 
enjoyed  in  Europe  by  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Shakspere,  and  such  modem  dramatists  as 
Sudermann,  Ibsen,  and  Maeterlinck,  and 
of  arguing  therefrom  that  we  are  infe- 
rior intellectually  to  the  people  of  the  older 
countries.    They  point  with  pride  to  the 


fact  that  in  Europe  the  stage  is  regarded 
as  an  educational  institution,  while  in 
this  country  it  is  a  mere  purveyor  of 
amusement.  They  calmly  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  mission  of  the  theater  is  to  sup- 
ply some  element  that  is  lacking  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  condi- 
tions which  obtain  in  American  life  differ 
from  those  existing  in  cities  like  Munich 
and  Dresden,  so  do  our  theatrical  cravings 
differ  from  theirs. 

In  the  large  German  cities,  the  play- 
going  population  is  made  up  .largely  of 
people  for  whom  the  serious  problem  of 
existence  has  long  since  been  solved. 
With  regular  incomes  drawn  from  in- 
vested funds,  or  in  the  shape  of  salaries, 
army  pay,  or  the  earnings  of  commerce, 
these  contented  beings  have  abundant 
leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  theater; 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  they 
have  room  in  their  minds  for  thoughts 
of  the  kind  that  the  intellectual  drama  in- 
spires. A  new  actor  in  a  classic  role,  or 
a  new  play  from  a  dramatist  of  reputa- 
tion, is  to  them  an  event  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to  for  weeks,  and  in  many  cases  to 
be  anticipated  by  special  reading  and 
study,  Nor  does  the  enjoyment  end  with 
the  final  fall  of  the  curtain,  for  after  that 
comes  the  inevitable  adjournment  to  the 
caf6  or  beer  garden  where  the  votaries  of 
the  stage  assemble  to  philosophir  over 
what  they  have  seen  in  the  playhouse. 

In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  the  au- 
dience from  gallery  to  boxes  is  made  up 
largely  of  men  and  women  whose  waking 
hours  are  devoted  largely  to  the  absorbing 
task  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world.  A 
day  of  intense  work  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, in  some  great  mart  of  trade,  in 
the  law  courts,  or  at  a  desk  in  a  news- 
paper office,  is  not  likely  to  leave  one  in  a 
fitting  frame  of  mind  for  any  intellectual 
exercise.  To  the  exhausted  brain  of  one 
of  these  busy  toilers,  the  craving  for  far- 
cical nonsense  is  as  natural  as  that  of 
cattle  for  salt,  and  an  evening  of  self  for- 
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getfulnees  and  laughter  constitutes  a 
mental  tonic  of  inestimable  value. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the 
typical  European  playgoer  not  only  ex- 
I>ects  an  evening  of  enjoyment^  but  also 
wishes  to  take  something  in  the  way  of 
thought  or  inspiration  home  with  him> 
while  the  New  Yorker  cares  only  for  an 
evening  of  diversion,  having  no  room  in 
his  head  for  anything  more  than  it  con- 
tains already.  It  is  not  that  he  knows  so 
much,  but  that  his  thoughts,  being  of  su- 
preme importance  to  himself,  take  up 
the  whole  of  his  attention. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  New  York 
is  today.  It  is  a  place  of  feverish  activ- 
ity. There  is  more  going  on  in  the  way 
of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  gigantic 
commercial  enterprises^  in  stock  specrda- 
tion  and  gambling  of  every  description^ 
and  in  excitements  of  all  sorts,  than  ever 
before  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  Think  how  many  men 
go  home  at  night  with  their  brains  ex- 
hausted from  the  v/orry  and  responsibility 
incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  work — ^the  building  of  the  new 
subway.  And  the  subway,  great  as  it  is, 
absorl^  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
vital  force  of  the  community.  The  num- 
ber of  apartment  houses,  of  business 
blocks,  of  theaters  and  public  buildings 
now  in  course  of  construction  is  abso- 
lutely without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  impetus 
that  has  been  given  to  the  building  trade 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  that 
not  even  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
Steel  Trust  have  been  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  necessary  material. 

Now,  the  men  whose  brains  must  bear 
the  weight  and  strain  of  all  the  toil,  anx- 
iety, and  responsibility  incidental  to  these 
multitudinous  enterprises  are  in  no  mood 
at  night  for  any  recreation  that  is  likely 
to  make  further  demands  upon  the  mind. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
mentally  exhausted  system  finds  a  neces- 
sary tonic  in  the  singing,  the  dancing,  and 
the  amusing  comicalities  that  enjoy  so 
much  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  awaken  such  gloomy  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  happiest 
when  lamenting  the  drama's  downfall. 
The  fact  that  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
real  work  of  the  world  should  find  tibem- 
selves  in  a  mood  for  melodious  tom- 
foolery, rather  than  for  such  an  intel- 
lectual diversion  as  the  representation  of 
'^  Samlet,"  argues  not  that  their  brains  are 
defective,  but  that  business  is  brisk. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  back  to  the 


amusement  chronicles  of  an  elder  day, 
and  to  find  during  the  flush  period  which 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Civil 
War  a  condition  of  things  theatrical  not 
unlike  that  of  today.  This  period  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  old  playgoer  as  that  of 
the  exciting  but  not  instructive  melo- 
drama "  Under  the  Gaslight,"  of  the  di- 
verting pantomime  of  "Humpty  Dump- 
ty,"  of  the  great  spectacles  "  The  Black 
Crook  "  and  *'  The  White  Fawn,"  of  such 
burlesques  as  "  Ixion,"  "  Bluebeard,"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  given  by  Lydia 
Thompson  and  her  "British  Blondes**; 
of  "The  Grand  Duchess,"  presented  by 
the  Bateman  company  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theater — ^in  short,  the  frivolity  of 
those  flush  and  feverishly  busy  days  was 
not  unlike  that  which  our  philosophers 
deplore  so  bitterly  now. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Booth's 
Theater,  the  noblest  classic  playhouse  that 
New  York  has  ever  known,  was  opened  in 
1869,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  flush  age, 
and  proved  a  complete  financial  failure. 
Evidently  the  people  were  in  no  mood  for 
the  intellectual  drama  at  that  time;  but 
in  the  dull  years  that  followed  the  panic 
of  1873,  that  most  noteworthy  of  Shak- 
sperian  revivals — "  Julius  Caesar,"  with  E. 
L.  Davenport,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and 
Frank  C.  Bangs — ^took  place  in  the  very 
playhouse  in  which  Edwin  Booth  had 
sunk  his  fortune.  At  this  time,  too,  old 
comedy  flourished  at  Wallack's  Theater, 
and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  early 
eighties  brought  a  revival  in  business. 
Then,  with  the  general  increase  of  mental 
toil  and  responsibility,  Mr.  Walladc  was 
obliged  to  replace  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," which  no  long;pr  drew,  with  a  roar- 
ing London  melodrama  called  "The 
World,"  which  filled  the  house  from  top 
to  bottom. 

What  I  have  written  relates  to  New 
York,  and  to  its  high  priced  theaters. 
The  same  condition  does  not  prevail  at 
the  cheaper  houses,  whose  patrons  are  not 
troubled  with  such  heavy  responsibilities 
as  those  that  tire  the  brains  of  men  of 
wealth.  At  the  Murray  Hill  Theater,  for 
example,  Mr.  Donnelly  finds  it  necessary 
to  divide  his  season  almost  equally  be- 
tween serious  and  comic  plays,  and  g^ves 
one  tenth  of  his  time  to  Shakspere,  whom 
he  regards  as  his  most  popular  author. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  despite 
the  clamor  for  Shaksperian  revivals,  the 
encouragement  that  the  damorers  give 
to  a  manager  who  offers  them  what  diey 
are  always  bawling  for  is  very  slight  in- 
deed. The  vulgar  proverb  that  **  money 
talks"    has   an   almost   intellectual  sig* 
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nificance  when  it  is  applied  to  the  theat- 
rical business  and  its  relation  to  the 
parrot  cry  for  the  higher  drama. 

Of  the  two  German  theaters  in  New 
York,  one  gives  nothing  but  farcical 
pieces  ^e  year  round,  while  the  other  de- 
votes a  much  larger  proportion  of  its 
season  to  farce  and  comedy  than  it  would 
if  it  were  situated  in  Berlin  or  Munich. 
From  this  we  may  judge  that  our  Ger- 
man residents  are  not  insensible  to  the 
influences  of  the  strenuous,  hustling 
American  life. 

Outside  of  New  York,  we  have  a  popu- 
lation which  has  more  time  on  its  hands 
and  less  anxiety  about  the  question  of 
bread  and  butter.  In  these  smaller  towns 
and  cities  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to 


get  up  a  game  of  whist — almost  an  im- 
possibility in  New  York;  and  where  that 
game  is  properly  played,  one  may  usually 
find  a  willingness  to  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  serious  drama.  Stuart  Robson,  Mod- 
jeska,  Louis  James^  and  other  artists 
of  high  repute  have  for  years  played 
Shaksperian  repertoires  to  very  large 
audiences  throughout  the  West.  ^ 

In  New  York,  however,  the  normal 
pace  is  too  swift  to  allow  us  to  stop  and 
thinks  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  a 
preponderance  of  song  and  dance  and 
Butch  "  gonversationing  "  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  busy,  money  making  times,  while 
a  revival  of  interest  in  Shakspere  and  the 
serious  drama  is  a  sign  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  else  doing  in  the  town. 


J 
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Burt.* 

UPHAM  ADAMS. 

• 

XXVn  (Gonixnued). 

"r\  BLIGHTED  to  be  with  you,  old 
*-^  man/*  said  Morris.  He  looked  from 
Blake  to  Jessie,  but  no  solution  of  the  puz- 
zle offered  itself,  either  in  the  dark 'eyes  of 
his  rival  or  in  the  amused  glance  of  the 
other.  The  situation  was  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  General  Garden,  and  he 
looked  appealingly  into  the  face  of  his 
daughter,  who  seemed  not  in  the  least  dis- 
mayed by  this  unexpected  complication. 

"You  have  the  reputation  of  being 
lucky,"  said  Morris,  laying  his  hand  fa- 
miliarly on  Blake's  shoidder, "  but  I  didn't 
know,  by  Jove,  that  your  good  fortune  ex- 
tended to  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Car- 
den." 

There  was  a  shade  of  insolence  in  his 
tone,  and  an  air  which  did  not  escape  any 
of  his  three  listeners.  It  hinted  tiat  he 
was  General  Garden's  employer;  that  the 
latter  wa%  under  obligations  to  him^  and 
that  Jessie  was  pledged  to  pay  the  debt. 
But  Blake  was  a  good  actor  in  the  little 
comedy  between  the  acts.  He  held  the  key 
to  the  solution.  Of  all  the  figures  in  this 
eomplicated  drama,  he  alone  ^ew  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  the  o^er  players. 

^  I  might  say  the  same  to  you,  my  dear 

*  C0tjnrigki,  /00»,  h  FrttUriek  U^tuum  Admms.—Tkit 


Morris,"  said  Blake  with  airy  confidence. 
"  Had  you  taken  me  into  your  confidence 
sufficiently  to  mention  Miss  Garden's 
name,  I  would  have  told  you  of  what  you 
rightly  call  my  good  fortune.  Were  it  in 
good  form,  I  would  willingly  wager 
another  supper  that  I  met  Miss  Garden  be- 
fore you  did.  Have  I  your  permission, 
Miss  Garden,  to  challenge  Mr.  Morris  to 
such  a  wager? " 

"  You  have,"  laughed  Jessie. 

General  Garden's  face  was  a  study,  but 
Morris  was  too  dumf  ounded  to  notice  it. 
Blake's  words  had  reminded  hiia  of  the 
night  when  he  first  met  the  man  from  Gali- 
fomia.  He  recalled  Blake's  study  of  the 
portrait,  and  his  assertion  that  he  had 
known  tfessie  Garden  at  Rocky  Woods.  He 
then  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Blake's  word, 
but  now  he  dared  not  admit  it.  He  had 
only  one  card  to  play. 

^1  accept  your  wager,"  Morris  said, 
shaking  hands  with  Blake. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  for  several 
years  in  Rocky  Woods,"  began  Blake. 
"  Miss  Garden  probably  has  told  you  that 
she  spent  the  summers  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bishop,  who  still  have  a  country  place  near 
there.  That  was — ^let's  see — seven  or  eight 
years  ago.    Miss  Garden  was  then  a  little 
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girl,  but  I  remember  her  distinctly.  After 
my  streak  of  luck  in  California,  I  visited 
Becky  Woods,  but  found  none  of  my  old 
acquaintances.  I  learned,  however,  that 
the  general  and  Miss  Garden  were  living  in 
New  York,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
I  took  advantage  of  the  slight  acquaint- 
ance I  had  formed  when  a  very  young 
inanS  That's  all.  If  you  demand  evidence, 
I  doubt  not  that  Miss  Garden  or  the  gen- 
eral will  furnish  it." 

To  Jessie's  amusement  and  General 
Garden's  relief,  Morris  declared  that  he 
did  not  doubt  Blake's  word.  There  was 
that  in  the  latter's  manner  which  warned 
Morris  not  to  insist  on  further  details. 
Though  he  knew  full  well  that  Blake  had 
boldly  installed  himself  as  a  rival  by  some 
method  beyond  his  ken,  he  was  too  politic 
to  press  the  subject  without  being  sure  of 
his  ground.  The  fires  of  jealousy  burned 
fiercely  in  him,  but  he  concealed  his  rage. 
From  that  moment  he  hated  Blake  with  all 
the  malevolence  of  a  vicious  nature,  but  he 
turned  with  a  smile  on  his  sensuous  lips. 

"I  admit  myself  done,  old  chap,"  he 
declared.  "  We  shall  have  a  jolly  dinner 
in  honor  of  my  defeat.  Say  Tuesday  at 
Sherry's?  Will  that  be  convenient,  Miss 
Garden?  Good!  We  shall  expect  you. 
General  Garden.    There  goes  the  curtain." 

Morris  smiled  gaily  and  excused  him- 
self, and  Blake  and  Jessie  resumed  their 
places. 

"You  have  a  wonderful  memory,  Mr. 
Blake,"  said  Jessie  behind  her  fan.  "I 
could  not  help  thinking,  while  you  were 
enlightening  Mr.  Morris,  that  perhaps  you 
had  unconsciously  confused  your  Eocky 
Woods  career  with  that  of  your  boyhood 
friend,  John  Burt." 

The  smile  on  Blake's  lips  died  and  the 
color  mounted  to  his  temples. 

"  Perhaps — ^perhaps  I  did,"  he  said  after 
an  awkward  pause.  A  thousand  thoughts 
and  fears  came  to  him.  He  dared  not  lift 
his  eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  the  gaze 
of  the  man  he  had  wronged.  The  voices 
on  the  stage  sounded  far  away.  Jessie's 
innocent  words,  "your  boyhood  friend — 
John  Burt,"  had  hurled  him  for  the  mo- 
ment from  the  zenith  of  bliss  to  the  nadir 
of  remorse.  Opportunely  for  his  confu- 
sion, Edith  called  Jessie's  attention  to 
some  trifling  matter,  and  in  the  interval  he 
regained  his  composure. 

"  I  hardly  knew  whaUto  say  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ris," he  explained  hurriedly.  "It's  most 
embarrassing  that  he  should  happen  to  be 
here  tonight.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  said  what 
I  did.  I  believe  I  succeeded  in  diverting 
all  suspicion  that  the  general  and  I  have 
business  relations,  but  it's  a  ihame  that 


you  should  be  used  as  a  shield.  In  my 
clumsy  way  I  was  trying  to  protect  your 
f  atheiPs  interests,  and  I  hope  you'll  accept 
that  as  my  excuse." 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  returned  Jessie. 
"  Pray  do  not  disturb  yourself  on  account 
of  this  incident,  Mr.  Blake.  I'm  sure  I 
shall  not.  Here  comes  Mr.  Booth!  Isn't 
he  grand  ? " 

The  play  ended,  and  Arthur  Morris 
again  joined  the  Blake  party,  as  they 
waited  for  the  crowd  to  leave.  He  de- 
clined Blake's  invitation  to  supper,  plead- 
ing a  previous  engagement. 

"I'm  chaperoning  the  governor,"  he 
laughed,  pointing  to  his  father,  whose  pon- 
derous bulk  blocked  an  adjacent  aisle. 
"  By  the  way,  Blake,  did  you  follow  my  tip 
on  L.  &  O.?  Bo\ight  a  little,  did  you? 
That's  right ;  keep  on  buying  it.  It's  going 
up,  as  I  said  it  would.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  it.  It's  good  for  ten  points  in 
the  next  ten  days.  Well,  good  night. 
Don't  forget  our  little  dinner  party  on 
Tuesday  evening," 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  morning  when 
Blake  awoke.  For  years  he  and  John  had 
dined  at  four  o'clock  on  Sundays,  and 
they  had  continued  the  custom  in  New 
York.  Blake  looked  forward  to  what  had 
ever  been  a  pleasure,  with  an  aversion  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  The  preceding  eve- 
ning had  been  a  season  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness. Jessie  had  been  most  graciouB. 
He  had  monopolized  her  attention  during 
the  supper,  and  from  numberless  little  in  • 
cidents  he  argued  that  he  was  in  her  good 
favor.  She  had  not  taken  ofifense  at  his 
thinly  veiled  compliments,  and  she  looked 
surpassingly  lovely  as  the  faint  flush  of 
pleased  confusion  suffused  her  face.  Gen- 
eral Garden  had  clasped  his  hand  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  "diplomacy"  in 
answering  Morris'  i>ointed  question. 
Edith  Hancock  had  smiled  encouragemoit 
to  his  suit.  What  a  charming  bridesmaid 
Edith  would  be,  when  he  led  Jessie  Garden 
to  the  altar! 

He  rang  a  bell  and  his  valet  responded. 

"  Mr.  Burton  will  dine  with  me  at  four 
o'clock,"  he  said.  "  Until  he  leaves,  I'm 
not  at  home  to  any  one.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this,  Roberts.  Prepare  my  bath  and 
let  me  have  the  morning  papers.  I  want  a 
light  Jbreakf  ast." 

Blake  carelessly  glanced  over  a  newspa- 
per. His  attention  was  held  for  a  few  mo- 
ments by  such  events  as  a  Gongreesional 
scandal,  a  Brooklyn  fire,  an  atrocious  Chi- 
cago  mtu*der,  and  a  threatened  railroad 
strike.  He  read  the  baseball  scores  and 
the  results  of  a  yacht  race.  With  a  yawn 
he  was  about  to  lay  the  paper  aside  whtn 
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he  noticed  a  headline  descriptive  of  the 
Booth  performance  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning. 

It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  newspaperdom 
that  the  average  subscriber  loves  to  read 
of  that  he  has  seen,  rather  than  of  events 
beyond  his  range  of  vision.  Since  Blake 
knew  all  about  the  Booth  performance,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  studying  the 
published  account  of  it.  It  was  a  long 
article,  but  Blake  was  so  engrossed  in  its 
reading  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
valet's  announcement  that  his  bath  was 
ready. 

To  the  abject  astonishment  of  that 
trained  and  sedate  servant,  Blake  gave  a 
cry  of  terror  and  sprang  from  his  couch, 
upsetting  a  small  table  as  he  rushed  to- 
wards  the  window.  He  held  the  paper  with 
a  clutch  as  if  it  were  a  serpent  struggling 
to  bury  its  fangs  in  his  breast.  In  the  full 
flood  of  light  he  again  read  a  paragraph 
which  had  frozen  the  blood  in  his  veins. 
It  was  as  follows : 

Among  the  box  holders  at  this  notable  perform- 
anoe  was  James  Blake,  the  famons  Wul  Street 
operator  and  financier,  whose  reoent  advent  in  New 
York  was  signaliied  by  a  market  movement  not 
yet  forgotten.  Mr.  Blake's  goeets  were  General 
Marshall  Garden,  Miss  Garden,  and  her  coostn,  Miss 
Edith  Hancock  of  Gohasset,  Massachosetts.  Miss 
Garden  recently  returned  from  a  two  years'  sojourn 
abroad,  where  her  mnsical  and  artistic  talents  at- 
tracted nearly  as  much  attention  as  her  rare  beanty. 
Arthur  Morris  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Blake 
box.  Gossip  has  been  bnsy  in  associating  his  name 
with  that  of  Miss  Garden  as  an  accepted  suitor,  bat 
the  rumor  may  be  authoritatively  denied. 

"My  God,  this  is  awful — awful — ^aw- 
f  ul  I  "  groaned  Blake.  "  Get  out  of  here  I  " 
he  shouted  to  his  man.  "  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  standing  there  gaping  at  me? 
Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  be  quick 
about  it  I" 

He  hurled  the  paper  from  him  and  sank 
back  into  a  chair. 

The  door  bell  rang,  and  at  the  sound 
every  nerve  tingled  with  terror.  Was  it 
John  Burt?  James  Blake  was  not  a  cow- 
ard, as  he  had  proved  a  score  of  times  when 
his  mettle  was  put  to  the  test,  but  from 
the  moment  when  he  went  down  to  defeat 
beneath  John  Burt's  sturdy  blows  he  had 
respected  his  boyhood  conqueror.  Since 
that  hour  John  had  won  his  allegiance  in 
a  thousand  ways — ^had  shown  himself 
the  master  mind  on  unnumbered  fields. 
And  in  this  moment,  cowed  by  the  scour- 
ging of  a  guilty  conscience,  Blake  could 
not  invoke  bravado  to  take  the  place  of 
courage. 

The  valet  opened  the  door,  and  Blake 
heard  the  piping  voice  of  a  telegraph  mes- 


senger. He  drew  a  long  breath  and  tore 
open  the  envelope.  The  message  was  from 
John  Hawkins,  and  stated  that  he  would 
arrive  in  Kew  York  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

The  little  clock  spasmodically  jingled 
the  hour  of  noon.  In  four  short  hours  he 
must  face  John  Burt!  He  drank  the 
brandy  at  a  gulp,  and  plunged  into  a  cold 
bath.  Its  cool  waters  did  not  bring  their 
wonted  exhilaration.  He  glared  at  the 
tempting  breakfast,  but  could  not  taste  it. 

"Take  that  stuff  away  and  bring  me 
more  brandy,"  he  ordered. 

Again  he  read  the  dreaded  paragraph. 
It  had  a  fascination  he  could  not  resist. 
His  first  impulse  had  been  flight,  but  the 
two  portions  of  liquor  were  not  without 
eflfect. 

"Perhaps  John  won't  see  it,''  he  re- 
flected. "  I  don't  believe  he  pays  any  at- 
tention to  theatrical  news.  He  has  often 
said  that  he  has  no  time  to  wade  through 
the  gossip  of  a  New  York  paper.  There's 
no  one  to  call  his  notice  to  that  paragraph. 
Yes,  there  is — Sam  Rounds  I  Well,  that's 
a  thousand  to  one  shot.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
in  any  other  paper  I  " 

He  sent  for  all  the  Sunday  journals  and 
eagerly  scanned  them  for  mention  of  the 
theater  party,  but  to  his  great  relief  found 
that  it  appeared  only  in  the  one.  Again  he 
helped  himself  to  the  brandy. 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,  John  doesn't  read 
that  cursed  paper ! "  he  exclaimed  half 
aloud.  "  It's  only  an  accident  that  I  hap- 
pened to  see  it.  If  I  hadn't  been  there  last 
night  I  never  would  have  glanced  below  the 
headline.  What  chance  is  there  for  John 
to  see  it  ?    Not  one  in  a  million  I  " 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
paused  to  survey  his  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror. His  face  was  drawn,  and  dark  circles 
showed  under  his  eyes.  The  decanter  was 
his  only  friend.  The  grave  face  of  the 
valet  did  not  disclose  the  astonishment  he 
felt  over  the  conduct  of  his  employer. 
Blake  was  almost  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
and  his  sideboard  was  more  of  an  orna- 
ment than  a  utility.  In  this  he  had  wisely 
patterned  himself  after  John  Burt 

"Shall  I  serve  breakfast  now,  sir?" 
asked  Roberts. 

Blake  answered  with  a  sullen  negative 
and  tossed  off  his  fourth  brandy.  It 
sounded  a  new  note  in  the  scale  of  stimu- 
lation. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  go  into  such  a 
beastly  funk  over  this  affair!"  he  mut- 
tered. "  It's  no  crime  to  be  in  love  with  a 
woman.  She  doesn't  belong  to  him. 
They're  not  even  engaged.  Suppose  he 
does  love  her?    So  do  I.    What  if  he  did 
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see  her  first  f  A  woman  isn't  something  to 
be  discovered  and  preempted  like  a  gold 
mine  I " 

As  the  hours  sped  by  and  the  dark  red 
line  in  the  decanter  dropped  lower  and 
lower,  Blake's  conrage  aroused  to  such  a 
pit<^  that  he  welcomed  the  coming  of 
John  Burt. 

**  By  God,  we^U  settle  this  matter  now 
and  here  1  ^  he  exclaimed  as  he  lurched  un- 
steadily about  the  room.  "  Neither  John 
Burt  nor  any  other  man  shall  stand  be- 
tween me  and  Jessie  Garden!  Ill  show 
him  the  paper  and  ask  him  what  he's  going 
to  do  about  it !  He's  lorded  it  over  me  long 
enough !  Let  him  come  on  I  I'll  meet  him 
fac6toface!    Til '[ 

The  hall  bell  rang  with  that  clear  preci- 
sion which  comes  from  the  pressure  of  a 
firm  hand.  At  the  same  instant  the  little 
clock  hammered  the  hour  of  four.  Blake 
glanced  around  and  thrust  the  paper  under 
the  couch.  The  valet  opened  the  door  and 
John  Burt  entered. 

For  a  moment  Blake  did  not  recognize 
him.  The  mustache  and  beard  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  strong  regular  lines  of 
John  Burt's  face  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  keen,  calm,  discerning  eyes. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was 
startling.  John  Burt,  erect,  self  possessed, 
faultlessly  appareled,  and  invigorated  by  a 
brisk  three  mile  walk;  James  Blake,  dis- 
heveled, distraught,  and  on  the  verge  of  a 
physical  collapse. 

Gnce  again  in  the  presence  of  John 
Burt,  and  under  the  glance  of  those  com- 
manding eyes,  the  brute  courage  inspired 
by  liquor  evaporated.  Blake  looked  into 
John's  face  with  a  sickly  grin,  but  no 
words  came  to  his  lips. 

"Hello,  Jim,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

There  was  a  cordial  note  in  John's  voice 
and  sympathy  in  his  face.  Blake's  eyes 
and  faculties  were  blurred,  but  he  felt  that 
his  friend  harbored  neither  suspicion  nor 
malice.  "  A  sense  of  relief  came  to  him,  but 
in  the  consequent  mental  reaction  the 
brandy  was  all  potent. 

«'M'aU  right,  John,  ol'  fellow;  'm'all 
ri' !  Glad  to  see  ye,  dear  ol'  John !  Have  a 
drink,  John !    Glad  to  see  ye !  " 

He  swayed  and  fell  into  John  Burt's 
arms.  His  flushed  face  and  reeking 
breath  told  their  own  story  without  the 
help  of  the  emptied  decanter. 

Blake  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  but 
John  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  on  the 
conch  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

"You're  knocked  out,  Jim,"  he  said. 
"  Take  a  nap,  old  man,  and  you'll  be  all 
right  when  you  wake  up." 


With  a  dull  smile  on  his  lips  Blake  sank 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

XXVIII. 

It  was  dark  when  Blake  awoke  from  his 
stupor.  He  raised  himself  on  his  cdbows, 
and  stared  wildly  about  the  room  until  his 
eyes  rested  on  John  Burt.  His  sleep  had 
been  harrowed  by  dreams,  and  in  this  wa- 
king moment  he  could  not  separate  the 
actual  from  the  unreal.  But  as  the  fog 
burned  away,  the  stem  facts  stood  clear  be- 
fore his  mental  gaze,  and  he  groaned 
aloud. 

John  laid  aside  the  book  he  had  been 
reading  by  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  Do  you  feel  better,  Jim  ? "  he  asked,  as 
Blake  struggled  to  his  feet  and  passed  his 
hand  wearily  across  his  eyes. 

"  I  think  so,"  Jim  said,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  John.  "  I've  been  making  an  ass 
of  myself,  John.  That's  not  a  difiicult 
task  for  me.  Did  I  say  or  do  anything  out 
of  the  way,  John  i  " 

"Nothing  except  to  keep  me  waiting 
four  hours  for  my  dinner,"  replied  John. 
There  was  no  shade  of  annoyance  or  sus- 
picion in  his  manner,  and  Blake  felt  a 
mingled  sensation  of  relief  and  remorse. 

"  Take  a  cold  plunge,  and  while  you  are 
dressing  I'll  order  dinner,"  suggested 
John. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  this  fool- 
ishness 1 "  exclaimed  Blake,  looking  rue- 
fully first  at  John  and  then  at  the  decan- 
ter. "As  you  know,  I'm  not  given  to 
drinking.  I  felt  bad  this  morning,  and 
took  some  brandy  on  an  empty  stomach. 
It  went  to  my  head,  and  that  fool  valet  of 
mine  didn't  know  enough  to  throw  the 
cursed  stuff  out  of  the  window.  Fve  no 
recollection  of  what  I  did  after  the  first 
drink.  Are  you  sure  I  said  nothing  to 
offend  you,  John  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  laughed  John.  "  You 
didn't  have  sufficient  command  of  your 
vocal  organs  to  phrase  either  compliments 
or  invectives,  so  we  will  talk  no  more  of 
it." 

The  evening  passed  as  had  many  others. 
Gyer  a  well  served  dinner,  Blake  regained 
his  confidence,  and  talked  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm,  but  his  gaiety  was  forced,  and 
he  was  glad  when  John  Burt  departed. 

John  Hawkins  strode  into  the  office  of 
James  Blake  &  Company  early  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  after  greeting  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  firm  was  shown  to  John 
Burt's  room. 

"  Mighty  glad  to  see  you,  ray  boy!  "  his 
deep  voice  rumbled  as  he  laid  a  giant  x>alm 
on    the   shoulder   of   the   younger  man. 
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''Don't  think  I'd  have  known  you  had  I 
met  you  on  the  street.  When  did  you  part 
with  the  beard  and  mustache?  It  im- 
proves your  looks,  Burton.  You  stack  up 
like  a  four  time  winner !  " 

Tm  feeling  £rst  rate.  And  how  are 
you,  Hawkins  ? " 

"  Never  was  better.  If  I  felt  finer,  I'd 
have  to  take  medicine  for  it" 

He  laughed  with  a  roar  that  made  the 
windows  rattle,  and  then  extracted  an 
enormous  black  cigar  from  a  case  and 
filled  the  room  with  clouds  of  fragrant 
smoke.  His  tawny  beard  was  perhaps  a 
shade  more  grizzled  than  when  John  Burt 
first  met  him,  but  the  years  had  not  sof- 
tened the  lines  of  his  figure  nor  bowed  the 
massive  shoulders.  They  talked  for  sev- 
eral minutes  on  commonplace  topics.  Mr. 
Hawkins  studied  the  face  of  the  younger 
man  with  a  scrutiny  which  did  not  escape 
John  Burt. 

"  In  your  new  disguise — or  rather  lack 
of  disguise — ^you  strangely  remind  me  of 
some  one,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins  suddenly. 
"  I've  been  sitting  here  trying  to  recall  who 
the  devil  it  is.  You  told  me  once^  as  I  re- 
member, that  you  were  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts, didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  John,  "  and  I  also  told 
you  that  Burton  was  not  my  right  name. 
Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  who  I  am, 
though  you  must  guard  my  secret  for  a 
while  yet — a  short  while,  I  hope." 

"  *  John  Burton '  is  good  enough  for 
me,"  asserted  the  magnate  grimly.  "It 
don't  make  any  difference  whether  your 
name  is  Smith,  Jones,  or  Schwartzmeister, 
I  know  you're  all  right,  and  I'll  bet  a  ndl- 
lion  on  it.  Don't  tell  me,  my  boy,  if  you 
run  any  risk  by  doing  so." 

•*  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
tell  you,"  said  John,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  If  any  pretext  ever  existed  why 
I  should  live  under  an  alias,  it  has  passed 
now.  Here's  an  advertisement  I  recently 
ran  across  in  a  San  Francisco  paper.  Read 
it." 

John  Hawkins  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
read  the  following : 

To  John  Bukt,  of  Hingham,  M ass.— All  rewards 
offered  for  your  arrest  by  Randolph  or  Artiiinr 
Morris  are  hereby  withdrawn,  and  you  are  exempt 
from  proeecation  at  our  hands. 

(Signed)  Randolph  Morris. 

Arthur  Morris. 

John  Hawkins  read  it  slowly  and  looked 
searchingly  into  the  face  of  the  young 
man. 

"  So  your  name's  Burt  ?  Ever  have  a  re- 
lation by  the  name  of  Peter  Burt? " 

**  My  grrandf  ather's  name  is  Peter  Burt," 
replied  John. 


"  Living  yet,  eh?    How  old  is  he? " 

^  Nearly  ninety.  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  know  him? " 

^  Was  he  a  whaling  captain? " 

''  He  was  captain  and  part  owner  of  the 
whaler  Segregansett,"  answered  John. 

Hawkins  vented  his  surprise  in  strange 
exclamations,  and  John  Burt  was  silent,  in 
puzzled  amazement.  A  frown  spread  across 
the  older  man's  features,  but  the  stem 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile  which  in  turn 
was  suoceedeKi  by  a  hurricane  of  laughter. 

^  John  Burt,  grandson  to  old  Captain 
Peter  Burt!  This  is  too  rich!  My  boy, 
there's  a  feud  between  the  houses  of  Burt 
and  Hawkins,  but  it  shidl  not  extend  to 
your  generation.  Well  bury  it  right  now  I 
This  is  Qreek  to  you,  but  I'll  clear  it  up. 
Did  the  old  man  ever  mention  the  name 
of  Jack  Hawkins  to  you? " 

«  Never." 

'^I  suppose  not.  It  isn't  likely  he 
would;"  and  again  John  Hawkins  seemed 
vastly  amused.  ^' Well,  I  was  his  first  mate 
on  the  Segregansett.  Captain  Burt  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old  then,  and  I  was 
twenty  six.  I  stood  six  feet  four  in  my 
stockings,  and  without  a  pound  of  fat 
weighed  about  two  himdred  and  forty. 
There  was  an  idea  abroad  that  no  man  who 
trod  a  deck  beneath  an  American  flag 
could  lick  Jack  Hawkins,  and  barring  one 
man,  I  guess  they  had  the  facts  sized  up 
about  right.  Your  granddad  was  perhaps 
an  inch  shorter  than  I.  Every  one  knew 
that  he  was  a  tough  old  chap;  but  I  was 
a  youngster  and  not  afraid  of  my  weight 
in  hungry  wildcats,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  he  would  stand  a  show  with  me 
in  a  fight.    Do  you  see  that  scar  ? " 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  the  iron  gray 
locks  and  pushed  them  back  from  his  fore- 
head. There  showed  a  livid  mark  with 
four  black  circles. 

"Those  round  black  marks  are  the 
prints  of  your  dear  old  grandfather's 
knuckles,"  he  said,  letting  the  hair  drop 
back  into  place.  "  They've  been  there  thir- 
ty odd  years.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
Captain  Burt  was  a  very  religious  man 
according  to  his  own  standards.  He  went 
through  the  decalogue  and  marked  off 
some  of  the  commandments,  and  had  the 
others  printed  in  large  letters.  He  was 
dead  against  swearing,  but  broad  minded 
in  his  views  on  murder.  He  wouldn't  tackle 
a  sperm  whale  if  he  blowed  on  Sunday,  but 
when  he  went  ashore  after  a  long  cruise, 
the  way  he  smashed  some  of  the  last  com- 
mandments was  a  caution.  But,  as  I  said, 
he  was  particularly  set  against  swearing. 
A  cuss  word  drove  him  crazy,  and  I've  seen 
him  pound  a  man  nearly  to  death  for  a 
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harmless  *  damn.'  It  got  so  that  the  men 
would  detail  one  of  their  number  to  keep 
watch  on  the  old  man  while  the  others 
cussed  softly  in  their  bimks.  Sailors  have 
a  hard  life,  and  swearing  is  one  of  their 
few  luxuries. 

"  We  had  a  sailor  named  Bilson,"  con- 
tinued Hawkins.  "He  was  one  of  those 
clumsy,  aggravating  fools  whose  very 
looks  were  an  incentive  to  profanity.  It 
came  on  to  blow  one  night,  and  I  sent 
Bilson  aloft.  He  managed  to  foul  the  four 
royal  clew  lines,  and  when  I  yelled  at  him 
he  laughed  in  his  idiotic  way,  and  I  was 
boiling  mad  all  over.  I  said  some  things  to 
him  that  wouldn't  go  in  print.  While  I 
was  relieving  my  mind  I  felt  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  it  wasn't  a  gentle  one, 
either. 

"'Not  another  word  from  your  blas- 
phemous mouth.  Jack  Hawkins!'  said 
Captain  Burt. 

"  *  You  go  to  hell ! '  I  said,  so  mad  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  saying. 

"He  gave  me  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  It  was  not 
heavy,  but  it  made  me  crazy. 

"  *  Go  below,  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
you,'  he  said. 

"No  man  had  ever  struck  me  before, 
and  I  swung  at  him  with  my  right.  I 
caught  him  a  glancing  blow  above  the  eye. 
He  didn't  even  raise  his  hands. 

"*Hit  me  again.  Jack  Hawkins/  he 
said,  calm  as  if  asking  me  to  pass  him  the 
salt.  I  aimed  for  his  chin,  but  caught  him 
on  the  neck.  It  was  like  striking  a  brick 
wall.  I  saw  his  eyes  gleam,  but  he  said 
nothing.  His  arm  smashed  through  my 
guard,  and  his  fist  landed  full  on  my  tem- 
ple. It  was  a  frightful  blow,  and  I  went 
sprawling  to  the  deck.  Before  I  could 
make  a  struggle  he  picked  me  up  and 
hurled  me  over  the  raiL  As  I  came  up  I 
caught  one  glimpse  of  the  Segregansett 
through  the  mist,  as  she  heeled  to  port  in 
the  rising  gale.  The  water  revived  me, 
and  I  succeeded  in  kicking  off  my  boots.  I 
swam  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  by 
sheer  good  luck  bumped  into  a  hen  coop 
which  some  one — Captajn  Burt,  most  like- 
ly— had  thrown  overboard.  I  floated 
around  on  that  hen  coop  until  morning. 

"It  was  still  heavy  weather,  with  no 
sign  of  the  ship.  Along  about  noon  I 
heard  a  splashing,  and  a  big  canoe  filled 
with  natives  came  in  sight.  I  yelled  at 
them,  and  after  much  palaver  they  took 
me  in.  I  was  pretty  well  fagged  out.  They 
were  friendly  savages,  on  a  visit  from  one 
small  island  to  another.  I  went  along  as  a 
guest,  and  it  was  months  before  the  boats 
of  the  Jane  M.  came  ashore  and  took  me 


off.  A  year  later  I  landed  in  Triaoo,  juat 
in  time  to  be  in  the  gold  ezcitem^it 
That's  all.  If  your  grandfather  hadn't 
thrown  me  overboard  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it's  not  likely  I'd  have  lo- 
cated the  Challenge  Mine.  I  forgave  him 
years  ago,  and  you  can  bet  I  Imrfoor  no 
grudge  against  his  grandson." 

"He  has  been  the  one  to  suffer,"  said 
John.  "  He  imagines  himself  your  mur- 
derer, and  for  years  has  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness. I  remember  as  a  little  child  listening 
to  his  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  *  hav- 
ing taken  from  a  fellow  creature  that 
breath  of  life  which  Thou  gavest.'  I  ex- 
pect to  go  back  to  him  in  a  few  days,  and 
you  must  go  with  me.  I  promised,  when  I 
fled  from  Rocky  Woods,  that  I  would  not 
communicate  with  him  or  any  one  I  knew 
until  I  could  meet  my  enemies  as  an  equal. 
That  time  has  come,  I  believe,"  added  John 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

Then  he  told  Hawkins  the  story  of  his 
boyhood  and  of  the  shooting  of  Arthur 
Morris.  He  told  of  his  love  for  Jessie  Car- 
den,  and  of  his  determination  to  restore  to 
General  Garden  the  fortune  filched  from 
him  by  the  elder  Morris. 

"  When  last  I  saw  Miss  Garden,"  said 
John,  "  she  was  the  heiress  to  a  comfort- 
able fortune.  I  had  nothing  but  health, 
strength,  and  ambition,  but  she  believed  in 
my  future,  and  something  has  told  me  that 
she  would  wait  for  me.  In  these  long 
years  my  confidence  has  wavered  only  for 
the  instant  when  Blake  brought  news  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Morris.  I  shall  see  her 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  wish  her  to  be  as  proud 
and  independent  of  my  wealth  as  on  that 
night  when  I  left  her  five  years  ago.  In 
the  old  days  I  imagined  myself  handi- 
capped by  poverty ;  now  I  dread  the  weight 
of  success.  She  has  been  robbed  of  her 
birthright,  but  if  my  judgment  of  the 
value  of  L.  &  O.  is  accurate,  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  her  father." 

"  I  have  news  for  you  about  L.  &  O.," 
said  John  Hawkins,  "  but  first  tell  me  ex- 
actly how  you  stand.  How  much  do  you 
lack  of  control  ?  " 

"How  many  shares  have  you?"  John 
asked. 

"  Seventy  four  hundred  and  sixty." 

John  consulted  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  purchases. 

"  The  company  is  organized  with  one 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,"  he  said,  "  with 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  more- 
Morris  holds  thirty  five  thousand  shares, 
and  his  associates  twelve  thousand.  That 
is  three  thousand  less  than  control,  but  he 
imagines  that  General  Garden  cannot  ex- 
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ercise  his  option  on  ten  thousand  shares. 
These,  he  expects,  will  fall  into  his  hands 
when  the  market  price  drops  below  twenty 
six.  As  I  wrote  you,  I've  had  Blake  ac- 
quire the  option  from  General  Garden; 
but  of  course  Morris  knows  nothing  of 
this.  By  private  purchase  and  in  the  open 
market,  our  agents  have  picked  up  twenty 
nine  thousand  shares," 

"Let's  see,"  mused  John  Hawkins. 
"  With  mine,  and  yours,  and  Garden's  ten 
thousand  shares,  there's  a  total  of  forty  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty.  You 
yet  lack  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  one  of  control.  Go  into  the  market 
and  buy  'em,  my  boy  I  You've  done  a  great 
piece  of  work;  a  bigger  one  than  you 
realize." 

"  I  have  control  now,"  said  John  Burt 
calmly.  He  handed  John  Hawkins  a 
document. 

"  There's  an  option  from  one  of  Morris' 
associates  for  a  block  of  four  thousand 
shares  at  eighty  dollars  a  share,"  he  said. 
"  I  paid  him  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  option,  and  never  expect  to  use  it. 
Morris  will  sell  us  the  necessary  stock  in 
the  open  market.  I  was  willing  to  pay 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  make  doubly 
sure." 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  something,"  said 
Hawkins,  "though  you  probably  know 
most  of  it  already.  Morris  owns  nearly  all 
of  the  bonds.  For  years  old  Randolph 
Morris  has  been  scheming  to  wreck  the 
road,  and  so  come  into  possession  of  it  on 
his  bonds.  As  a  final  step,  his  directors 
propose  an  assessment  of  the  stock.  Since 
we  now  control,  we  need  not  fear  this 
move.  He  has  arranged  to  turn  this 
wrecked  property  over  to  the  G.  M.  &  G. 
G.  for  a  consideration  of  eighteen  million 
dollars.  No  wonder  the  L.  &  0.  bonds  are- 
not  for  sale.  It's  the  most  reckless  piece  of 
railway  murder  ever  attempted,  but  this 
yoimg  fool  Morris  has  ruined  the  plans  so 
carefully  laid  by  his  old  villain  of  a  father. 
He  has  staked  everything  on  the  assump- 
tion that  General  Garden  cannot  exercise 
his  option.  What  amount  did  Morris  ad- 
vance to  Garden  ? " 

"  Less  than  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

"  What  an  ass !  Why  didn't  he  give  Gar- 
den what  the  stock  was  worth,  take  it  up, 
and  then  go  on  with  his  sheep  killing  ? " 
Hawkins  looked  his  disgust.  "Listen  to 
me.  Burton — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  boy — 
Mr.  Burt,"  and  the  room  again  resounded 
with  his  laugh.  "  As  I  was  about  to  say, 
I've  been  looking  into  this  L.  &  0.  proper- 
ty. It's  all  right,  and  as  president  of  the 
International  Gentral  I'm  going  to  buy  it 


if  I  can  make  reasonable  terms  with  those 
now  in  control  of  the  stock.  The  L.  &  0. 
gives  us  terminals  in  three  large  cities.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  our  interests  to  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  G.  M.  &G.G.  If 
it's  worth  eighteen  millions  to  them,  it's 
worth  a  few  millions  more  to  us.  You  and 
I  and  old  Renshaw  practically  control  the 
International  Gentral.  I've  talked  with 
Renshaw,  and  he  is  with  us.  He  is  willing 
to  pay  twenty  or  even  twenty  two  millions 
for  the  L.  &  0.  Figuring  the  bonds  at 
par — and  they  are  almost  ready  to  ma- 
ture— twenty  millions  would  make  that 
stock  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share." 

"  That's  the  way  I  figure  it,"  assented 
John  Burt. 

"  Has  Morris  sold  the  stock  short  ?  " 

"  I  should  judge  that  he  is  short  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  shares.  I  have  bought  at 
least  forty  five  thousand  of  this  amount, 
at  an  average  price  of  twenty  eight  and  a 
half.    Do  you  want  half  of  it,  Hawkins  ?  " 

"  Why  in  thunder  should  you  make  me 
a  present  of  two  millions  ? "  demanded 
Hawkins,  grasping  John  Burt's  hand. 
"  I'm  proud  of  you,  my  boy.  I  came  on  to 
help  you  out,  and  now  I  find  that  you  have 
turned  the  trick  without  me.  Unless  an 
earthquake  destroys  New  York  in  a  week, 
you'll  have  the  Morris  millions,  and  your 
sweetheart's  military  parent  can  count  his 
fortune  in  seven  figures.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  you  want  ?  " 

"Yes,"  returned  John.    * 

"Well,  you'll  get  it.  I'll  back  your 
granddad's  judgment  that  she  is  waiting 
for  you.  Speaking  of  Peter  Burt,  how  old 
did  you  say  he  is  ? " 

"  Nearly  ninety." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  see  him  ?  Think 
I'll  wait  till  he's  a  hundred  years  old," 
roared  John  Hawkins.  "  Joking  aside,  I'll 
go  with  you  any  day  you  say,  and  I'll  be 
darned  glad  to  meet  the  old  man.  Only 
I'll  promise  not  to  swear  again  in  his  pres- 
ence." 

They  talked  for  hours,  and  Hawkins  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  disclosures  made 
by  Sam  Rounds  concerning  the  Gosmo- 
politan  Improvement  Gompany.  The 
ticker  showed  that  the  stock  was  strong 
and  buoyant,  in  anticipation  of  favorable 
aldermanic  action  on  the  following  eve- 
ning. 

A  messenger  arrived  with  a  sealed  letter 
from  the  alderman,  informing  John  Burt 
that  the  bribery  money  had  been  paid  over 
or  deposited.  With  the  seven  aldermen 
supposed  to  be  purchased,  Morris  esti- 
mated a  majority  of  four  in  favor  of  the 
new  franchises.  The  conservative  papers 
denounced  the  proposed  enactments  as  a 
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steal,  and  called  on  reputable  aldermen 
to  go  on  record  against  them,  but  refrained 
from  naming  the  wealthy  beneficiaries  of 
this  public  crime. 

During  the  day  John  Burt  contracted 
to  make  future  delivery  of  large  blocks  of 
Cosmopolitan.  In  the  parlance  of  Wall 
Street,  he  was  "going  short."  In  other 
words,  he  believed  that  this  stock  was  sell- 
ing for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  would 
go  down.  The  defeat  of  the  ordinances 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  rival  company,  and  John  Burt  bought 
it. 

Morris  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he 
had  fixed  the  dinner  party  to  General  Car- 
den,  Jessie,  and  Blake  for  Tuesday  eve- 
ning— the  date  of  the  council  session 
when  his  ordinances  would  come  up  for 
final  action.  The  news  of  his  triiunph 
should  come  to  him  while  he  was  reveling 
in  the  charm  of  Jessie  Garden's  presence. 
The  contemplation  of  this  pleasure  in- 
spired Morris  with  a  new  idea.  The  din- 
ner should  celebrate  his  formal  engage- 
ment to  Jessie  Garden !  The  more  he  pon- 
dered over  this  brilliant  coup  the  more 
entrancing  did  it  seem.  He  construed 
Jessie's  acceptance  of  Blake's  invitation 
to  the  theater  as  a  part  of  a  pretty  plot  to 
pique  his  jealousy.  Had  she  not  told  him 
that  she  would  not  marry  until  two  years 
had  passed?  He  consulted  his  notebook, 
and  smiled  when  he  found  that  the  weeks 
of  his  probation  were  ended.  He  had  been 
a  laggard,  but  he  would  wait  no  longer. 
The  fair  Jessie  had  employed  a  justifiable 
expedient  to  spur  him  to  action. 

His  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Bishop  resi- 
dence an  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the 
dinner.  He  waited  with  impatience  for 
Jessie,  and  was  effusive  m  his  greeting 
when  she  entered  the  drawingroom. 

"  You  are  more  than  prompt,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris," she  said,  releasing  her  hand. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  to  ask 
of  you,  Jessie."  His  lips  were  white  and 
his  voice  trembled.  "  Are  we  likely  to  be 
disturbed  here  ?  " 

"I  think  not.  What  weighty  secret 
have  you  to  disclose,  Mr.  Morris  ?  I  warn 
you  that  I  do  not  speculate  or  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  stock  market. 
Pray  be  seated." 

The  great  house  was  silent,  and  the  yel- 
low light  of  the  setting  sun  flooded  the 
room.  Jessie  was  superb  as  she  calmly 
awaited  the  declaration  which  intuition 
told  her  was  coming.  Morris  modeled  his 
avowal  from  a  study  of  a  love  scene  in  a 
popular  play.  He  fell  to  his  knees  and  ex- 
tended his  soft,  stubby  hands.  In  assum- 
ing this  attitude  he  crushed  a  flounce  of 


Jessie's  gown;  a  trivial  incident,  but  one 
that  made  a  distinct  impression  on  the 
girl  at  the  moment. 

"  I  cannot  marry  you,  Mr.  Morris,"  she 
said  when  he  had  ended  his  confident  dec- 
laration. "  I  thank  you  for  having  hon- 
ored me  with  this  avowal,  but  I  cannot  ac- 
cept it.  Please  resx)ect  my  answer  as 
final,  Mr.  Morris." 

The  voice  was  low,  but  firm.  The  dark 
eyes  held  no  gleam  of  hope  for  the  suppli- 
cant. He  struggled  to  his  feet,  his  face 
mottled  with  an  anger  which  swept  away 
tenderness. 

"  You  told  me  to  wait  two  years,  and  I 
have  waited,"  he  said  harshly.  "  This  is  a 
strange  reward  for  my  patience  and  kind- 
ness I " 

"I  told  you  I  would  not  marry  you 
within  two  years.  I  made  no  other  prom- 
ise. We  will  not  discuss  this  subject  I 
will  release  you  from  this  dinner  engage- 
ment, Mr.  Morris,  since  it  offers  no  pleas- 
ure to  either  of  us.  Pray  excuse  me.  Gen- 
eral Garden  will  be  with  you  presently." 

"I  beg  of  you,  as  a  last  favor,  to  go 
with  us,"  pleaded  Morris  as  Jessie  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  "  Your  absence  woidd — 
well,  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  me,  don't 
you  see?  Won't  you  go.  Miss  Garden? 
Maybe  something  will  happen  before  the 
evening  is  over  to  make  you  change  your 
decision.    Say  you  will  go  with  us  I  " 

Jessie  yielded  to  his  miserable  entreaty, 
and  a  moment  later  General  Garden  en- 
tered the  room  and  relieved  an  awkward 
situation.  As  the  carriage  rolled  down  the 
avenue,  the  three  occupants  chatted  gaily, 
as  if  the  coming  function  were  the  only 
affair  of  the  moment. 

XXIX. 

GosMOPOLiTAN  Improvement  Gompany 
stock  was  strong  and  active  on  the  day  set 
for  the  special  consideration  of  its  fran- 
chises. Brokers  who  acted  for  Arthur 
Morris  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
bidding  up  the  stock  and  taking  all  offer- 
ings. The  price  mounted  steadily  but 
rapidly.  There  was  heavy  selling  from 
some  unknown  source,  and  at  the  close 
enormous  blocks  came  out. 

The  rumor  spread  that  James  Blake  was 
selling  the  stock.  When  his  representa- 
tives stood  in  the  ex<5ited  mob  and  boldly 
proffered  Gosmopolitan  in  thousand  share 
lots  the  price  sagged,  but  Morris'  agents 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  it  closed  just  be- 
low the  top  figure. 

A  published  poll  of  the  council  showed  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  ordinances,  and 
wise  speculators  predicted  that  in  the  ex- 
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pected  boom  of  the  morrow  Blake  would  be 
severely  puni^ed.  Blake  denied  himself 
to  all  callers.  The  office  buzzed  with  gos- 
sip, hinging  on  the  fact  that  John  Burton 
had  taken  direct  control  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan deal.  Occasionally  Blake  was  called 
into  the  inner  room,  but  when  he  emerged 
he  issued  no  orders.  The  transactions  were 
recorded  in  the  name  of  John  Hawkins, 
and  that  gentleman  spent  all  of  his  time 
with  Mr.  Burton. 

Early  in  the  day  John  sent  for  Blake. 

"I  have  had  a  conference  with  Haw- 
kins,'* said  John,  "and  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  he  shall  be  the  sole  principal 
in  this  L.  &  O.  matter.  You  wiH  therefore 
transfer  to  him  all  of  the  L.  &  O.  stock 
which  stands  in  your  name.  You  may  also 
assign  to  him  the  Garden  option.  This 
will  relieve  you  of  a  burden  of  responsi- 
bility, and  you  need  a  rest.  Kindly  have 
the  necessary  papers  signed  and  executed 
without  delay,  Jim." 

When  Blake  had  complied  with  this 
order,  there  passed  from  his  control  the 
last  dollar's  worth  of  securities  which  be- 
longed to  John  Burt.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  since  he  had  met  and  loved  Jessie 
Garden,  but  in  that  time  John  Burt  had 
severed  all  the  financial  cords  that  had 
bound  them  for  years.  Was  it  merely  a 
coincidence?  Blake  could  read  no  answer 
in  John's  grrave  face  and  steady  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Hawkins  and  I  have  arranged  to 
attend  tonight's  meeting  of  the  coimcil," 
said  John.    "  Will  you  join  us,  Jim?  " 

"  I'd  like  to,  but  I  have  another  engage- 
ment," replied  Blake.  "  I'll  try  to  drop  in 
before  the  session  is  over."  He  called  John 
aside  so  that  Hawkins  would  not  overhear 
him.  "  Arthur  Morris  is  likely  to  be  there. 
Are  you  not  afraid  he  will  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  attempting  to  avoid  Morris, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  present,"  was 
John's  reply.  As  Blake  left  the  room  he 
felt  that  ihe  searching  ^yes  of  John  Haw- 
kins were  upon  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Blake?"  de- 
manded Hawkins  abruptly,  when  the  door 
had  closed.  "  He  acts  like  a  cat  who  has 
swallowed  a  canary,  or  who  intended  to. 
He's  not  the  same  Blake  I  knew  in  Cali- 
fornia.   What's  up  with  him  ?  " 

"  He's  in  trouble." 

"What  about?" 

"^e  hasn't  told  me,"  replied  John  Burt 
in  a  tone  which  said  that  further  ques- 
tioning was  useless. 

"  U-m-m-m !  It's  none  of  my  business, 
perhaps,  but  I'd  find  out,  if  I  were  you ;  " 
^th  which  remark  Hawkins  pidled  vigor- 
ously at  his  cigar  and  became  absorbed  in 
an  evening  paper. 


Long  before  the  chairman  called  the 
city  fathers  to  order,  the  hall  was  cloudy 
with  tobacco  smoke.  There  was  little  that 
was  impressive  in  the  personnel  of  the 
municipal  Solons,  nor  was  their  gathering 
marked  by  dignity.  It  is  a  sad  reflection 
that  the  average  city  council  is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  its  constituents.  It  is  the 
mirror  of  urban  ignorance,  deceit,  and  cu- 
pidity; of  the  varying  grades  of  venality, 
relieved  by  a  sprinkling  of  upright  but 
too  often  impractical  men.  Righteous  en- 
actments are  wrung  from  such  bodies  only 
by  fear  of  public  indignation,  and  corrupt 
measures  go  down  to  defeat  only  when  de- 
tection and  punishment  face  the  purchas- 
able majority. 

John  Burt  and  John  Hawkins  looked 
down  on  this  motley  crowd  of  civic  states- 
manship. There  were  fat  aldermen,  with 
rotund  stomachs  and  double  chins;  slim 
aldermen,  whose  cadaverous  faces  were 
alert  lest  some  steal  should  be  consum- 
mated without  their  participation ;  pomp- 
ous aldermen,  whose  measured  words  and 
strutting  mien  served  instead  of  mental- 
ity ;  modest  aldermen,  whose  retiring  ways 
and  furtive  glances  raised  the  suspicion 
that  they  had  stolen  into  political  honor 
by  some  strange  mistake;  solenm  alder- 
men, awed  by  the  weight  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  who  gesticulated  with  poised 
forefingers ;  jocose  aldermen,  who  regarded 
the  assembly  as  a  club,  and  themselves  as 
the  merry  makers;  saloon  keeping  alder- 
men, garish  in  solitaires,  who  shook  hands 
as  if  about  to  draw  glasses  of  beer;  iiltra 
respectable  aldermen  from  the  suburban 
wards,  whose  trimmed  beards  were  sugges- 
tive of  landscape  gardening;  exquisite  al- 
dermen, slovenly  aldermen,  placid  alder- 
men, nervous  aldermen — these  and  other 
types  represented  the  elective  majesty  of 
the  American  metropolis. 

Within  the  rail  which  held  back  the 
populace  were  others  than  aldermen. 
Newspaper  men  greeted  the  legislators  by 
their  first  names.  Artists  sketched  them  in 
characteristic  i>oee8.  Former  aldermen,  in 
retirement  by  the  negative  votes  of  their 
wards,  now  serving  as  lobbyists,  plied  their 
trade  with  small  attempt  at  secrecy.  Po- 
licemen, sergeants  at  arms,  and  distin- 
guished visitors  from  other  cities  hurried 
about  the  hall.  Titled  foreigners,  studying 
American  institutions,  were  honored  with 
seats  on  the  platform.  Messenger  boys  and 
a  delegation  of  school  teachers  armed  with 
a  petition  for  an  increase  in  salaries 
hung  about.  All  came  to  a  semblance  of 
order  when  the  presiding  officer  hanmiered 
his  desk  with  a  gavel  and  the  secretary 
droned  the  roll  call. 
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VarioiJlB  minor  matters  had  been  debated 
and  decided  when  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  hour  set  for  the  consideration  of 
the  franchises  of  the  Cosmopolitun  Im- 
provement Company  had  arrived.  A  clerk 
read  the  ordinances,  and  each  alderman 
was  provided  with  a  copy  of  them. 

Alderman  Hendricks  arose  and  was  rec- 
ognized. He  was  the  accredited  champion 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  franchises.  By  pro- 
fession he  was  a  lawyer,  by  occupation  the 
municipal  representative  of  such  corpora- 
tions as  could  command  his  services.  He 
made  an  able  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  pending  ordinances. 
He  was  empowered  by  his  constituents  to 
vote  in  their  favor,  he  said.  They  prom- 
ised a  much  needed  relief  from  the  exac- 
tions of  a  grinding  monopoly.  Their 
sponsors  were  wealthy,  reputable  citizens 
whose  words  were  as  good  as  their  bonds. 
There  could  be  no  intelligent,  unselfish 
opposition  to  these  measures,  and  so  on  to 
an  eloquent  peroration.  It  was  a  good 
speech,  and  worth  all  that  was  paid  for  it. 

Others  followed  in  a  similar  strain, 
though  not  so  logically  or  grammatically. 
The  language  of  the  Bowery  vied  with  the 
classic  diction  of  the  universities  in  ex- 
pounding the  claims  and  merits  of  the 
Cosmopolitan.  A  well  drilled  claque  in 
the  gaUery  applauded  at  proper  intervals. 

Alderman  Jones  was  recognized.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  ordinances,  and  de- 
nounced them  as  a  sandbagging  measure 
introduced  for  vicious  purposes.  They 
offered  no  relief,  and  no  honest  man  could 
vote  for  them.  Alderman  Jones  broadly 
insinuated  that  money  had  been  used  to 
secure  their  passage.  Since  he  was  known 
to  be  an  incorrigible  reformer,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  bribe  him,  and  the  Cos- 
mopolitan aldermen  laughed  at  his 
charges. 

Other  speeches  were  made  for  and 
against  the  ordinances,  and  then  Alder- 
man Hendricks  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. It  was  carried  and  the  roll  call  or- 
dered. The  clerk,  pencil  in  hand,  began 
his  monotonous  task. 


"First  Ward— Alderman  Patrick?'' 

"  A-aye,  sor  I  "  yelled  a  shrill  voice. 

The  claque  applauded  vigorously. 

"  Alderman  Saboski?" 

"  Aye !  "  sounded  a  clear  tenor. 

The  gallery  was  again  liberal  in  its 
approbation. 

"  Second  Ward  —  Alderman  Hen- 
dricks?" 

"  Aye  I  "  said  the  great  lawyer,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  a  document  It  was 
a  confident,  assertive,  matter  of  fact 
"aye,"  as  if  its  recording  were  a  mere 
formality. 

"  Alderman  Bounds? "  called  the  derL 

A  tall,  awkward  man  arose  and  faced 
the  chairman.  His  red  hair  was  plastered 
over  his  forehead,  and  his  hands  seemed  in 
the  way.  In  one  of  them  he  held  a  pack- 
age and  in  the  other  some  loose  paper.  He 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  gallery,  and  th^ 
twinkled  as  they  rested  for  a  moment  on 
John  Burt. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  explain  my 
vote  on  these  ordinances." 

There  was  nothing  awkward  in  the 
voice.  It  was  clear,  firm,  and  had  that 
ring  of  honesty  which  commands  the  at- 
tention of  hearers. 

"  The  honorable  alderman  from  the  Sec- 
ond Ward  desires  to  explain  his  vote,'*  said 
the  presiding  officer.  "  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection he  will  proceed." 

There  was  no  objection.  The  Cosmo- 
politan partisans  believed  that  Alderman 
Bounds  had  been  won  over  to  their  side, 
and  were  willing  that  he  should  attempt 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  chani^^  of 
heart.  He  had  played  a  waiting  same, 
and  it  was  no  secret  to  those  on  the  in- 
side that  Arthur  Morris  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  liberally  for  the  allegiance  of 
Samuel  L.  Bounds.  They  admired  Bounds 
for  it.  The  small  thief  looks  up  to  the 
big  thief,  and  in  municipal  circles  the 
official  who  can  "hold  up"  a  great  cor- 
poration and  make  it  "  stand  and  deliver  " 
receives  a  full  measure  of  respect  from 
those  whose  peculations  are  conducted 
more  timorously. 


(To  he  continued.) 


JOAN'S  VISION. 
She  did  not  wait  for  touch  of  Bkilfal  hands^ 

On  harpe  athrill — she  did  not  wait  a  hall 
Rich  carpeted,  with  mallioned  windows  set 

Through  which  the  light  should  eloquently  fall ; 

She  saw  her  vision  in  the  homely  fields — 
The  trodden  fields  that  all  too  well  she  knew. 

You  of  environment  contemptuous  grown, 
Lies  there  no  lesson  in  this  thing  for  you  ? 


CiinUm,  DangerfieUL 
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The  Great  Railroad  Builders- 


nv  H,  /.    EDWARDS, 


THE  MEN  TO  WHOSE  GENIUS  IS  MAINLY  DUE  THE  FACT  THAT 
NEARLY  HALF  THE  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  OF  THE  WORLD  IS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  THAT  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  EXCEL  ALL 
OTHERS   IN    ECONOMY    AND   EFFICIENCY   OF   OPERATION. 


FIFTY  yoars  ai^n  tlu'  railway  inileago 
of  the  I'nited  States  was  approxi- 
mately live  thousand  miles.  Today  that 
mileatre  has  e.\})anded  to  considerahly 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  miles. 
The  money  invested  in  the  railways  that 
we  had  in  operation  in  1S8()  was  com- 
paratively a  few  millions.  Today  the 
railway  systems  of  the  Fnited  States 
represent   an    investment    of   three    bil- 


lions and   a  yearly  earning  t-apacity  of 
humlreds  of  millions. 

Within  four  or  five  years  after  the 
(•lo>e  of  the  ('ivil  War,  the  inventor 
and  the  scientist  had  hrou,irht  forward 
the  ideas  which  have  made  possible  this 
stupendous  expansion  of  the  American 
railway  systems,  and  insured  the  great 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  of 
the  countrv.    Th(\<e  inventions  were  the 


THOMAS  A.  SCX)TT  (1S24-1881),  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA       RAILROAD.      AND       ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR  DI-RINr.  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
1  M 


J.  EDGAR  THOMSON  (1S08-18T4),  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD,   WHO   IMPORTED  THE 

FIRST  STFEL  RAII-S  INTO  THE  T'NITED  STATES. 
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**((»MMqDORE"    CORNELIUS    VANDERBILT    (1794-1877),    WHO    FOUNDED    THE 

'fortunes  of   his    family   by   organizing    the    new   YORK 

CENTRAL   RAILROAD. 

Frc'tn  It  fihotogtath  by  Ro<  kivood,   .Wrr   York. 

\\\x  brake  of  Westinglioiusc.  the  coupler 
of  Janney,  and  the  steel  rail,  which  the 
Bessemer  process  made  practicable. 
Without  this  equipment  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  open  up  the  great 
West   beyond  the  Mississippi. 

THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  RAILROAD  HISTORY. 

The  first  era  of  American  railway  de- 
velo{)ment  is  that  measured  by  the  years 
between  1840  and  ISiio.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  those  who  then  invested  their 
capital  in  railway  construction  was 
communication  between  two  or  more  in- 
terior cities,  or  between  an  interior  city 
and  tide  water.  Irregular,  short,  inde- 
pendent, and  often  unconnected  rail- 
way lines  appeared  here  and  there — al- 
most all  of  them  east  of  the  AUc- 
lanies    and    north    of    the    Potomac — 


prior  to  1850.  No 
preeminently  great 
constructive  intel- 
lect, no  man  who 
fully  perceived  and 
grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the 
United  States  of- 
fered to  the  build- 
ers of  railroads,  is 
identified  with  that 
earlier  epoch. 

Shefiield,      at 
New       Haven, 
bought     a     canal, 
drained     off     its 
water,     and     con- 
structed a  railway 
upon     the      mule 
path,    penetrating 
central  New  Eng- 
land as  far  north 
as     Northampton, 
Massachuse  t  t  s. 
The  promoters  of 
the   Erie   Railway, 
whose     purpose 
was  to  connect  the 
lakes     with     tide 
water,     ran     their 
road  down  to  a  lit- 
tle   landing    placey 
upon  the  Hudson, 
built   piers   to   the 
channel,  and  then 
learned  one  of  the 
lirst  lessons  of  the 
many   that  were  taught  in  those  days. 
That  was  that  for  the  highest  develofi- 
ment  of  a  railway  a  harbor  or  terminal 
must  be  sought,  nof  at  any  convenient 
point  upon  river  or  sea,  but  at  some 
center    of    commerce    or    manufacture. 
And  so  one  after  another  the   experi- 
ences out  of  which  the  later  generation 
have  built  this  colossal   railway  struc- 
ture   were    being    furnished    here    and 
tliere,  one  by  one. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  GREAT  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

When  Westinghouse  came  forwanl 
with  his  air  brake  and  Janney  with  his 
coupler,  and  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  steel  rail  made  possible  a  trathc 
which  would  have  been  impracticable 
w  ith  an  iron  rail,  then  there  began  the 
second  er.i  of  our  railwaiOlA>xlppmer 
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111  it  the  l)ost  in- 
tellects and  strong- 
est creative  forces 
of  the  time  began 
to  identify  them- 
selves with  this 
most  important  of 
all  the  incidental 
and  artilicial  im- 
pulses that  have 
made  the  Tnited 
States  a  world 
])ower. 

N'ot  in  any  one 
man  were  com- 
bined, in  their 
finest  develop- 
ment, the  three 
ilistinctive  capaci- 
ties that  have  cre- 
ated and  perfected 
our  gigantic  rail- 
way system.  These 
three  intellectual 
forces  were  genius 
for  finance,  engi- 
neering ability, 
and  mastery  of  the 
complex  details 
which  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railway 
system  involves. 
In  some  one  of 
these  three  all  the 
forces  conspicu- 
ously      identified 

with  our  railway  development  were 
trained.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  com- 
bined two  of  them,  fie  was  trained  in 
early  life  as  a  common  carrier,  although 
bv  water  rather  than  by  land,  and  he 
was  also  a  self  schooled,  self  reliant, 
and  eminently  successful  financier.  But 
lie  did  not  posses-;  in  a  high  degree  the 
scientific  or  engine<:ring  ability,  nor 
would  he  have  ever  been  ])ers()nally 
very  successful  as  a  practical  operator. 

To  the  south  the  elder  (Jarrett,  an 
operator  taught  in  the  first  railway 
epoch,  and  a  man  of  some  i)roj)hetic 
vision,  had  by  inspiration  learned  that  a 
greater  career  than  that  of  a  mere  coal 
carrier  for  the  benefit  of  Baltimore  was 
possible  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Kail- 
road.  He  took  his  line  over  the  Appa- 
lachian range,  at  whose  foothills  it  had 
stopped,  and  brouglit  it  to  a  terminus 


WILUAM    H.    VANDERBILT 
TENDED  THE  VANDERBILT 


(1821-1885),    SON    OF  THE    CX)MMODORE,   WHO   EX- 
RAILROAD  SYSTEM  INTO  THE  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

upon  the  Ohio  Kiver.  In  Pennsylvania 
J.  Edgar  Thomson,  and  afterwards 
Thomas^A.  Scott,  had  a  broader  vision 
than  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Garrett. 
They  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valleys,  and 
perceived  that  the  highest  development 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  depend- 
<'nt  upon  tlie  mastery  of  lines  that  bi- 
<ett(Ml  Ohio  and  reached  towards  the 
Xorlhwcst,  terminating  at  Chicago. 

THE   GE.XirS    OF    CORNELIUS   VANDERBILT. 

About  that  time.  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt made  evident  his  constructive 
statesmanship  by  his  purchase  of  vari- 
ous little  railway  lines  in  New  York 
State.  By  a  wearisome  iteration  of 
changing  cars,  these  small  roads  made  it 
possible  to  go  by  rail  from  Xew  York  to 
Buffalo  in  t wen ty^^r^uj^  ^K^^Qflj^gi tics. 
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H nance,  and  engineering  talent  were  all 
involved  in  the  consolidation,  and  it  was 
through  the  coniniand  of  men  skilled  in 
these  various  vocations  that  at  last  the 
conunodore  was  able  to  perfect  a  railway 
system  stretching  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Xew  York,  reducing  the  time  of  transit 
by  fourteen  hours. 

Having  done  this,  his  financial  intui- 
tions taught  him  that  he  had  material- 
ized lurking  o|>|»ortunity  into  visible 
and  profit  returning  wealth;  and  it  was 
to  o])tain  marketable  evidences  of  his 
success  that  he  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen 
added  forty  millions  to  the  capital  of 
his  system.  That  was  financing.  8ome 
called   it    waterin^r    the   stock,    but    the 


public  can  scarcely  liave  so  esteemed  it, 
since  in  the  public  market  that  stock 
has,  excepting  in  years  of  depression, 
maintained  itself  at  par  or  above. 

As  soon  as  he  had  perfected  his  sys- 
tem from  New  Y'ork  to  Buffalo,  the 
elder  Vanderbilt  saw  that  its  permanent 
strength  was  to  be  maintained  through 
its  mastery  of  connections  with  the 
metropolis  of  the  West,  and  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
compassing  of  a  secure  trunk  line  that 
would  command  much  of  the  traffic  that 
was  0}>ened  up  beyond  Chicago. 


THE   CREATORS 
A  little  furtl 


B.  ROBERTS  (1833-1897),  A  GREAT  ENGINEER  AND  ORGANIZER 
WHO   SUCCEEDED  THOMAS   A.   SCOTT   AS   PRESIDENT 
OF  THE    PENNSYLVANIA. 
From  it  photograph  by  Gutekuttst.  PhiLideiphit. 


OF  THE   PENNSYLVANI.\. 

icr  south,  by  meaus  of 
the  schooling  that  the 
theodolite  and  the 
rod  man's  task  gave  to 
J.  P^dgar  Thomson, 
and  after  him  to 
Ci  eorge  B.  Robert;?, 
these  two  men  wen 
successively  approach- 
ing the  executive  con- 
trol of  the  vast  Penn- 
sylvania system.  They 
were  preeminently  en- 
gineers, and  they  t}*pi- 
fied  the  relation  which 
science  and  the  actual 
work  of  railway  build- 
ing have  had  to  the 
development  of  our 
national  systems.  Be- 
tween these  two  came 
Colonel  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  tbe  superb  cav- 
alry leader  of  the  rail- 
way army,  that  inspir- 
ing and  magnetic 
genius  who  during  th<* 
Civil  War  put  aside 
his  duties  to  do  inval- 
uable service  to  tht- 
government  in  tran- 
porting  troops  and 
supplies.  When  the 
war  was  ended,  he 
brought  back  to  the 
Pennsylvania  the 
charm  of  his  person- 
ality, and  revealed  hi^ 
financial  ability  by  his 
part   in   the   creation 
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Company,  a  iriiiinph 
of  financial  strategy 
whereby  the  control  of 
the  great  railroad  is 
secured  against  the 
j)erils  of  specidation. 
All  these  things  com- 
hined  to  make  of  Coh^- 
ncl  Scott  the  most  at- 
tractive figure  in  the 
intensely  exciting  rail- 
way life  of  his  time. 
He  was  also  a  masterly 
force  as  a  practical 
operator,  and  he 
taught  others  many  of 
liieir  best  lessons. 

Later,  Colonel  Scott 
turned  from  his  tri- 
umphs in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  what  he 
deemed  to  be  greater 
possibilities,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad 
from  the  (iulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  a  harbor  upon 
the  Pacific.  All  that 
he  possessed  was  in 
this  enterprise.  His 
faith  in  it  was  su- 
preme, but  he  did  not 
live  to  see  tliat  faith 
justified.  It  remained 
for  Jay  Gould,  who 
was  the  first  to  teach 
what  profit  there 
might  be  in  the  specu- 
lative mastery  and 
utilization  of  railroads, 
to  take  the  burden  of  this  Texas  Pacific 
from  the  shoulders  of  Colonel  Scott. 

it  w^as  J.  Kdgar  Thomson's  experi- 
ence as  an  engineer  that  led  him,  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War,  to 
import  from  England  what  he  called  ten 
miles  of  steel  rails.  The  cost  of  these 
rails  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars 
a  ton.  and  yet  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  re- 
gard the  price  as  prohibitive  provided 
the  rails  were  able  to  stand  the  traffic 
they  were  ex])ected  to  bear.  Four  miles 
of  them  were  laid  at  a  place  where  the 
test  was  severe.  In  spite  of  certain  im- 
I>erfections,  not  inherent  in  the  rail, 
they  were  found  to  fulfill  the  most  glow- 
ing promises,  and  immediately  the 
Pennsylvania  began   the  erjuipment   of 


JAY    GOULD     (1836-1892),    A    RAILROAD    FLNANCIER     AND    ORGANIZKR 

OP   UNSURPASSED    ABILITY. 

Fro}H  a  phoit^rafh  by  Hogardus^   AVw    York. 


its  lines  with  steel  rails,  thereby  setting 
an  example  to  the  managers  of  other 
systems.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
if  the  railroads  were  to  (*arry  the  traffic 
of  the  great  West,  the  steel  rail  was  an 
absolute  necessity. 

OPENING   UP  THE   GREAT   WEST. 

In  the  West,  beyond  Chicago  and  the 
Mississi})pi,  the  impulse  towards  expan- 
sion was  felt  with  even  greater  pressure 
than  in  the  East.  The  little  railroad 
that  ran  from  diicago  to  Freeport,  Illi- 
nois, became  the  nucleus  out  of  which 
the  colossal  Xorthwestern  system  has 
expanded.  One  of  its  earlier  presidents 
reported  that  he  had  obtained^  near 
Elgin  an  ample  supply  of  tiTTiJi^;;^f<?tAlH» 
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SIR   WILUAM  CORNELIUS  VAN   HORNE,   A    FORMER 

TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR  WHO  BECAME  THE  GREAT 

RAILROAD  BUILDER  OF  CANADA. 

From  a  photograph  by  Not  man,  Montreal. 

railroad  a.s  long  as  it  existed.  Twenty 
years  later  the  general  manager,  J.  D. 
Layng,  reported  that  this  supply  would 
not  furnish  enough  kindling  wood  for 
the  eompanyV  loeoniotives  for  one  year. 
President  Albert  Keep  and  his  asso- 
ciates, mastered  by  this  impulse  for  ex- 
pansion, and  looking  forward  with  the 
clear  vision  of  business  statesmanship, 
took  that  railroad  across  the  trackless 
and  desolate  prairie  full  a  thousand 
miles.  After  the  rails  had  been  put 
down,  they  carried  a  party  of  friends 
over  the  new  line.  When  the  inspection 
was  ended,  President  Keep  said: 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  " 
His  friends  thought  that  his  faith 
might  wait  many  years  for  justification. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  road  was 
transporting  westward  two  hundred  car- 
loads of  emigrants  daily.  The  wave  of 
immigration  that  has  with  almost  magic 
celerity  pushed  our  frontiers  furtlier 
and  further  west,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  frontier  excepting  the  Pa- 
cific, responded  instantly  to  the  faith  of 
those  who  were  constructing  railways 
over  the  prairies.  The  vast  uninhabited 
tracts   that    these    pioneers   penetrated 


are  today  sending  the  fruit  of  their  ma- 
jestic harvests,  valued  at  many  millionj?, 
to  feed  their  own  countrymen  and  much 
of  Europe. 

A  similar  inspiration  impelled  I'.  P. 
Huntington  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
James  J.  Hill  in  the  far  North,  to  dare, 
one  from  westward  to  eastward  and  the 
other  from  eastward  to  westward,  to 
civilize  great  unpeopled  regions  with 
their  steel  rails.  Mr.  Huntington  was 
trained  a  trader.  He  would  have  made  a 
great  merchant,  and  was  in  fact  a  suc- 
cessful one  before  he  became  a  railway 
constructor  upon  a  grand  scale.  He  was 
also  of  high  financial  capacity.  Mr.  Hill 
went  from  the  humblest  of  vocations  to 
the  details  of  transportation,  and  was 
therefore  well  fitted  for  the  practical 
work  of  operation.  He  carried  his 
nerves  and  enthusiasms  upon  the  sur- 
face, while  Huntington  concealed  his 
The  philosophy  of  both  was  the  same, 
but  its  expression  in  speech  and  man- 
nerisms and  personality  was  very  dif 
ferent. 

Mr.  Hill  persuaded  men  so  well  that 
some  of  the  great  bankers  of  Xew  York 
encouraged  him  with  counsel  and  with 
funds,  after  he   had  demonstrated  the 


COLLIS     p.     HUNTINGTON     (1821-1900).    THE 
FfmEMOST   RAILROAD   BnLDER  OF  THF 
PACIFIC    ^AST.  jQqIp 
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feasibility  of  developing  a  little  railway 
in  Minnesota  to  a  transcontinental  line. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  in  great  measure — 
partly  through  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  he  was  a  master  politician — 
his  own  financier. 

OTHER  GREAT  RAILROAD  BUILDERS. 

Henry  Villard,  whose  name  is  identi- 
fied with  the  completion  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  system,  should  rank  with 
those  who  have  financed  large  railway 
propositions  rather  than  with  the  great 
operators,  engineers,  or  discoverers  of 
hidden  possihilities  in  the  opening  up 
of  vast  tracts.  Mr.  Villard  made  the 
completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  pos- 
sible, and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
recover  his  power  after  having  lost  it  by 
reason  of  the  storms  of  1884  justifies 
his  title  to  a  place  among  masterful  rail- 
way financiers. 

Jay  Gould  combined  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  three  (lualitics  which  in  their 
highest  development  have  made  our 
American  railroads  what  they  are.  He 
ranked  with  the  ablest  of  financiers,  and 
often  showed  his  ability  in  financing 
railroads  both  into  and  out  of  difficul- 
ties. His  demoralizing  method^,  how- 
ever, were  abandoned  early  in  life.  His 
training  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor, 
the  statesmanlike  vision  which  caused 
him  to  comprehend  the  possibilities  of 
the  Southwest,  impelled  him  while  still 
a  young  man  to  undertake  the  creation 
of  a  great  Southwestern  railway  system. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  inspire  his  son, 
George  J.  Gould,  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm, not  long  enough  to  witness  the 
fruition  of  his  ambition.  The  son,  to- 
day master  of  a  steel  network  that 
covers  the  great  Southw^est,  has  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  East.  At  first  a 
cautious  conservator  of  the  properties 
left  to  him  by  his  father,  he  now  seems 
to  feel  himself  strolig  enough  to  bring 
his  railway  system  across  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  seaboard. 

Canada,  of!icial  Canada,  imperial 
Canada,  p^erceking  the  development  of 
the  repuhlic  to  the  south  of  her,  sharing 
the  British  yearning  for  an  independent 
route  to  the  far  east,  undertook,  as  a 
great  national  work,  a  transcontinental 
system  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  at 
Halifax   to   the    Pacific   at   Vancouver. 


William  Van  Home,  traintnl  in  railway 
service  as  a  telegrapher  in  Illinois,  and 
from  that  by  successive  steps  attaining 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  engineers  and 
of  executive  forces,  was  caUed  to  Can- 
ada that  this  Canadian  Pacific  might  be 
speedily  and  well  completed.     For  this 


HENRY     VlLLARD    (1835-1900),     THK     FINANCIER 

WHOSE   NAME   IS    IDENTIFIED   WITH   THE   BVIU>- 

ING   OF  THE   NORTHERN    PACIFIC. 

From  a  photograph  hy  Davis  <5»»  Snn/oyd,  Xnv   Yo>  k. 

service  he  was  knighted,  and  he  is  today 
contemplating  a  supplement  to  it 
through  the  opening  up  of  a  national 
railway  system  in  Cuba.  He  is  emi- 
nently an  executive,  an  operator,  and  an 
engineer. 

The  great  era  of  railway  construction 
for  the  Fnited  States,  at  least  for 
through  lines,  ended  in  the  middle 
eighties.  From  1885  until  1895  the 
country  was  digesting  its  enormous  ex- 
penditures of  capital,  liquidating  the 
colossal  debt  which  they  created  in 
foreign  nuirkets,  and  waiting  for  the 
rich  development  of  the  new  lands  the 
railroads  furrowed.  A  year  or  two  later 
there  were  the  first  hints  of  what  is  to 
be  the  new  era  of  railway  development 
in  the  United  States. 

THE   DAY   OF   VAST  COMBINATIONS. 

For  twenty  years  the  tendencv  had 
been  to  assimilate  j;ojlg(jr<g0^gmall 
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JAMi;S    J.    HIl.I 


CKKATOR    OF    THE   GREAT    NORTHERN.    THE    GREAT    RAILWAY 
Bini.DER   OF  THE   NORTHWEST. 


From  a  plt0(ograf>h— Co f^y right,  fQ02.  by   Parh,  Xrw   York. 


l>raiRlii's  and  IVoders,  into  coni})n'hen- 
sive  sy.stenu^,  8o  that  the  traffic  of  terri- 
tory penetrated  by  a  railroad  could  be 
protected.  Rut  competition  had  entailed 
va^^t  wastage  and  demoralization,  and 
when  the  courts  and  the  legislatures  de- 
clared that  certain  agreements  like 
those  of  the  Joint  Tratlic  Association 
and  the  Trans  Missouri  Association 
were  illegal,  it  became  dear  that  either 
there  must  be  some  radical  departure, 
or  ultimately  the  government  itself 
must  be  the  owner  of  the  railroads. 

This  came  at  a  time  when,  by  reason 
of  the  revival  of  business  activity,  and 
of  an  enormous  excess  of  exports  over 
im})orts — itself  made  pos>iblc  by  our 
railroad  expansion — there  was  a  great 
increase  of  surplus  ca])ital  in  the  United 
Statt's.      Intuitivelv,    t(Mitativt*lv.    thore 


began  ihe  uew  Jl- 
velopmenl,  which 
was  the  combina- 
tion of  great  j^ys- 
tems  within  cer- 
tain zones  into  ouc 
control,  either 
sympathetic  or  di- 
rect— "  the  com- 
munity of  inter- 
est,'' as  it  wa^ 
termed. 

This  movement 
brought  a  remark- 
al)le  group  of  con- 
st r  u  c  t  i  v  e  finan- 
ciers  —  Kdwanl 
Harriinau  in  the 
far  West,  the 
Rockefellers  and 
James  Stillmau,  of 
New  York,  and 
especially  J.  Fier- 
pont  Morgan  — 
into  the  higher  ac- 
tivities of  railway 
expansion.  Donu- 
nated  by  the  men 
already  named, 
and  by  Mr.  Speyer 
and  Mr.  SchitT, 
private  bankers  of 
New  York,  by 
George  F.  Baker, 
by  George  Gould 
and  Russell  Sage, 
by  the  Belmonts, 
rei)rcsenting  the  Rothschilds,  and  by 
the  financial  interests  that  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Vanderbilt  name,  this 
movement  seems  inevitably  to  point  to 
the  concentration  of  all  our  railroads 
into  five  or  six  vast  groups.  Each  group 
will  control  its  own  zone — in  some  cases 
intersected  by  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  in  others  by  those  of  longitude.  By 
this  new  system,  say  its  organizers,  ruin- 
ous competition  shall  be  finally  ended, 
and  we  shall  see  a  demonstration  of  that 
true  law  of  business  prosperity  which 
teaches  how  to  obtain  the  greatest 
market  and  the  greatest  productive  ac- 
tivity. Afodern  industrial  science  tells 
us  that  these  things  can  be  assured  only 
by  working  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 

fair    prolil.  C^  r^r^r^Ar^ 
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JOSEPH  G.  CANNON,  OF  ILLINOIS*  WHO  IS  PRACTICALLY 
CERTAIN  TO  SUCCEED  SPEAKER  HENDERSON  IN  THE  OFFICE 
THAT  STANDS  SECOND  ONLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY  AS  A  PLACE 
OF   POWER   IN   AMERICAN   POLITICS. 


FKW  prizes  in  national  politics  are 
more  eagerly  fought  for  than  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives— a  post  but  little  inferior  in 
personal  and  political  importance  to  the 
Pre>idency  itself.  Struggles  for  the 
succession  to  this  office  have  been,  a>  a 
rule,  intense  and  long  continued.  The 
present  Speaker,  David  B.  Henderson, 
is  to  retire  on  March  4,  and  the  gavel 
is  to  pass  to  other-  hands  on  the  assem- 
bling of  a  new  Congress  next  December. 
Yet  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
date  set  by  law  for  the  first  nu'cting  of 
the  incoming  Representatives,  the 
House  has  decisively  indicated  its  choice 
for  the  \acant  Speakership.  By  a 
simple  and  intelligible  process  of  nat- 
ural selection,  the  mantle  of  leadership 
has  fallen  to  the  man  nu)st  fitted  to 
lead — the  veteran  of  nu)st  active  service, 
of  ripest  experieiu-e  and  completest 
e([uipment,  who  coidd  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  nutjority.  The 
next  Speaker  will  be  Joseph  (i.  Cannon, 
of   Illinois. 

Mr.  Cannon's  promotion  will  come  to 
him  in  his  sixty  sev<'nth  yetu* — thirty 
vears  from  the  day  when  he  first  took 
iiis  seat  in  the  lower  branch  of  Con- 
gress. By  birth  the  next  Speaker  is  a 
North  Carolinian;  but  in  all  his  char- 
acteristics— his  matiniTi>ms,  his  modes 
of  thought,  his  judgnu'uts.  and  his 
svmpathies — he  is  of  the  West.  Western. 
Not  of  what  we  now  call  the  Middle 
West,  but  of  the  old(»r  frontier  West 
from  whose  racier  and  homelier  life 
sprang  the  generation  of  Douglas  and 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Cannon's  ancestors  were  Quaker 
stock,  who  left  the  Island  of  Nantucket 
to  seek  honu^s  in  Xorth  Carolina.     His 


parents  migrated  westward  four  years 
after  his  birth — which  took  place  at 
(Juilford  on  the  7th  of  May,  18J^(> — and 
settled  in  l^irke  County,  near  the  west- 
ern border  of  Indiana.  His  father,  a 
doctor  by  profession,  having  been 
drowned,  young  Cannon  began  life  a>  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store.  For  five  year^ 
he  worked  behind  the  counter.  an<l 
saved  enough  nu)ney  to  su|)port  hinwcjf 
while  1h'  devoted  eighteen  months  tn 
reading  law.  Then  in  18.->8,  wlien  he 
was  twenty  two,  he  moved  across  into 
Douglas  County,  Illinois,  and  after 
three  hard  years  he  found  himself  es- 
tablished among  his  new  neighbors  in  a 
modest  practice. 

In  ISfil  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  his  county,  and  that  office  he 
held  continuously  until  December,  18<»tS. 
His  first  taste  of  national  politics  he  gfU 
at  the  State  convention  of  1S<K),  which 
Lincoln  attended,  and  which  pledged  t«» 
Lincoln  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Illinois  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination. 

In  \^Tl  Mr.  Cannon  was  nomiiuttcd 
for  C^ongress:  and  once  launched  on  thi> 
new  career  he  virtually  gave  up  law  for 
])olitics.  His  district  has  returned  him. 
with  one  lapse — 181H) — for  fifteen  suc- 
cessive terms,  from  the  Forty  1'liird 
Congress  to  the  Fifty  P'ighth. 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Hou>c 
of  Repr(\<entatives,  James  (J.  Blaine  wa> 
still  Sjieaker.  Assigned  to  the  c(Hn- 
mittee  on  post  offices  and  post  road.-,  he 
becanu*  in  his  first  year  chairman  of  a 
sub  committee  instructed  to  codifv  the 
postal  laws.  Through  this  service  \\v 
won  almost  immediate  recognition,  his 
industry  and  energy  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  tlu^  [>arty  leadp^-s.  Pragrcs^ 
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\va>  slow,  however,  in  a  body  so  rich  in 
intellect  and  talent  as  was  the  Hoiise  of 
that  decade. 

In  the  two  Congresses  following — both 
.strongly  Democratic — he  found  no 
special  opportunity  for  advancement; 
but  in  the  next — the  Forty  Sixth — he 
was  shifted  by  Speaker  Randall  to  the 
a})propriations  committee — a  body 
whose  policy  he  was  so  conspicuously 
to  shape  and  master  in  after  years. 
Fnder  Speaker  Keifer's  regime,  in 
18S1,  when  Frank  Hiscock  took  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Cannon  became  its  third  ranking  mem- 
ber. Two  Congresses  later,  under 
Speaker  Carlisle,  he  had  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  minority  list,  and  was  placed 
with  Thomas  B.  Reed  on  the  rules  com- 
mittee, then  largely  an  ornamental 
body. 

In  the  F'ifty  First  Congress — Repub- 
lican by  three  majority — he  entered  the 
race  with  Reed,  McKinley,  Henderson, 
and  Burrows  for  the  Speakership.  In 
the  Republican  caucus  he  polled  on  the 
first  ballot  twenty  two  votes,  against 
seventy  eight  for  Reed,  thirty  nine  for 
McKinley,  sixteen  for  Henderson,  and 
ten  for  "Burrows.  On  the  second  ballot 
Reed  was  nominated.  Mr.  Cannon  be- 
came chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committee.  He  also  retained  his  mem- 
bership on  the  rules  committee — ^which 
was  to  forge  the  iron  fetters  of  a  new 
and  autocratic  system  of  procedure. 

In  the  struggles  which  racked  the 
busy,  turbulent,  belligerent  House  of 
1 88*1)-!  891,  he  played  an  active  and  re- 
sponsible role.  His  committee  was  the 
tirst  in  history  to  push  the  appropria- 
tions of  a  single  Congress  beyond  the 
billion  dollar  mark.  For  the  many  sins 
charged  upon  the  Republican  majority 
he  was  among  those  called  upon  to  pay 
the  penalty.  His  district  rejected  him 
in  his  one  and  only  losing  campaign — 
that  of  1890,  the  year  of  a  Democratic 
tidal  wave. 

In  December,  1893,  when  he  re- 
entered the  House,  he  went  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  appropriations  committee. 
But  in  the  following  year  there  came  a 
Republican  reaction;  Reed  was  re- 
elected Speaker,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote  Mr.  Cannon  was  reassigned  to  his 
n1d    chairmanship.     The    break    in   his 


service  had,  however,  thrown  the  leader- 
ship on  the  tioor  to  David  B.  Hender- 
son; and  on  Speaker  Reed's  retirement, 
in  1899,  the  Iowa  veteran  easily  made 
good  against  all  rivals  his  claim  to  the 
succession. 

The  influences  which  elected  Colonel 
Henderson  three  years  ago  have  this 
year  worked  harmoniously  in  Mr.  Can- 
non's interest.  The  present  Speaker's 
withdrawal  has  left  him  practically  the 
one  majority  leader  whose  experience 
and  reputation  link  him  with  the  j>oliti- 
cal  traditions  of  an  earlier  generation — 
with  that  brilliant  company  of  states- 
men which  from  1870  to  1890  shed  so 
sparkling  a  luster  on  the  history  of  the 
lower  House. 

Mr.  Cannon's  strength  and  popularity 
in  the  representative  branch  are  easily 
accounted  for.  His  training  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  legislation,  and  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  machine,  equip  him,  as  few  men 
in  either  House  are.  equipped,  for  in- 
telligent and  prudent  leadership.  His 
rough  and  ready  honesty,  his  impetu- 
osity, his  impatience  of  affectation  and 
humbug,  his  homely  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity— all  these  qualities  have  won 
liim  the  genuine  affection  commanded 
by  an  open  mind  and  a  generous  heart. 
**  T^nde  Joe  "  he  has  long  been,  and  still 
is,  to  all  his  juniors,  who  find  an  un- 
bounded satisfaction  in  the  intimate 
and  kindly  relation  which  that  adoptive 
title  suggests. 

As  a  legislator  Mr.  Cannon  has  made 
his  reputation  chiefly  as  a  guardian  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  against  unwar- 
ranted assaults.  He  has  fought  many  an 
appropriation  which  might  have  been  of 
public  benefit;  but  he  has  checkmated 
hundreds  of  attempts  to  commit  the 
government  to  useless  and  wasteful  ex- 
]K»nditures. 

As  a  debater  the  next  Speaker  has 
held  his  own  with  many  redoubtable  op- 
ponents. His  vigor,  his  earnestness,  his 
knowledge,  his  impromptu  bursts  of 
superheated  argument,  make  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  contests  of  which  the  House  is 
so  often  the  arena.  Time  and  again  he 
has  convulsed  both  floor  and  galleries 
with  his  (juaint  humor  and  his  orator- 
ical gyrations.    When  ^^^J^P^^^fJ^  *^^ 
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fniy — literally  as  well  as  iiictapliorii-ally 
— with  a  I'oeiiian  like  '*  Pete  "  Hepburn, 
of  Iowa,  the  House  is  tolerably  certain 
to  witness  a  gladiatorial  eonihat  of  spec- 


has  iug  his  own  way."  If  this  judgment 
is  to  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  the  next 
Speaker's  success  is  assured.  For  in  the 
Speakership,  as  administered  under  the 
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tacular    vehemence    and    absorbing    in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Hepburn  gave  it  as  his  o|)inion. 
only  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Cannon 
was  "  an  aggressive  man,  disposed  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  passionately  addicted  to 


new  conditions  fixed  by  Keed  and  Crisp, 

no  quality  is  apparently  more  desired  or 

needed    than   a   perfect   willingness   to 

shoulder  its  vast  responsibilities  and  to 

exercise  without  compunction  its  auto- 

c-ratic  ]>owers.  /^^^^r^T^ 
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A  Comedy  of  Cunning, 

A     STORY     OF    CONSPIRACY;     1)  I  P  I,  O  M  A  C  Y .     AND    TRKASl'RF.     TROVE. 

BY  FRANK  S A  VILE. 


I. 

YOHGI    Hung   down    iiis    chijiel    and 
lianimer.     He  wiped  his  forehead 
while  he  blew  a  long  breath. 

"  1  am  no  lizard/'  he  explained. 
*'  For  the  next  hour,  look  you,  1  i^hall 
get  in  out  of  this  glare." 

Mitri,  asquat  and  ))asking  on  a  square 
of  marble,  grunted  plaeidly.  His  right 
hand  was  in  a  sling  and,  as  he  looked 
down  on  it,  he  purred. 

"'  Sun  heat  is  the  gift  of  the  good 
God,*'  he  opined  piously.  "To  feel  the 
warm  breath  of  it  above — the  warm 
marble  below — to  close  on(;'s  eyes — to 

smoke *'    His  voice  died  away  into 

inarticulate  oont(»nt. 

Yorgi   kicked   him. 

"Dullard!  Drone  I  Dormouse!''  he 
alliterated,  ])unctuating  savagely  with 
the  point  of  his  shoe. 

.Mitri  rose  and  shuffled  hastily  out  of 
range. 

"  Only  a  ))oltroon  would  bully  a  dis- 
abled man,"  he  argued,  ending  Avith  a 
scjueak  as  Yorgi  took  him  by  the  ^ar 
and  conducted  him  towards  the  hut  in 
the  shadowed  end  of  the  quarry. 

"Disabled!"  repeated  his  brother 
seornfully.  '*  Must  I  ivatch  ycm  drowse 
and  grunt  like  a  great  pig?  Am  I  to 
>lave  and  slave  for  the  two  of  us  and 
then  be  called  a  bully,  simply  because 
you  have  lost  a  cou])le  of  fingers?  When 
i  work,  let  me  tell  you,  1  kick— I  kick!  " 
And  the  indignant  Yorgi  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word. 

The  victim,  though  recognizing  this 
as  casuistry,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
lie  rummaged  his  mind  meditatively. 

'"'You  and  your  iilthv  fingers!" 
added  "^^orgi,  crystallizing  th(»  situation 
and  his  cont(un])t  into  seven  syllabli^s. 

Alitri  felt  on  firmer  ground  at  onc(\ 

*■  Filthy!  "  he  rcMortcil.  **  They  are 
exquisitely  clean !  " 

He  drew  a  suuill  carton  box  frojn  his 


belt,  oj)ened  it  with  the  air  of  one  who 
exposed  relics,  and  gloated  over  the  eon- 
tents.  Yorgi,  drawn  by  a  fascination 
which  belied  his  ostentatious  contempt, 
peered  over  his  shoulder. 

]\Iitri's  first  and  second  fingers,  fresh, 
wax-like,  neatly  bound  about  the  base 
with  white  tape,  and  of  a  superhuman 
transparency  which  they  certainly  had 
never  worn  in  active  life,  lay  on  cotton 
wool  within. 

"  Exquisitely  clean!  "  repeated  Mitri, 
touching  them  with  awful  aj)precia- 
tion.  "Ah,  that  doctor!  He  would  have 
Hung  them  away  for  offal!  My  fing(^rs, 
look  you,  my  fingers!  " 

Yorgi  spat  upon  the  marble  dust. 

"  I>et  us  build  them  a  shrine  with  a 
golden  reli({uary,''  he  scoffed.  "  (io  u^» 
to  the  spring  for  water/'  he  wi^nt  on, 
pointing  to  an  earthen  jar.  "  You  do 
not  walk,  at  any  rate,  uj)on  your 
fingers.'' 

Mitri,  ])ensively  allowing  the  justice 
of  this  contention,  took  up  the  pitcher 
and  passed  out  into  the  glare.  Five 
minutes  later  he  returned,  his  track 
marked  by  little  steaming  splashes 
across  the  l)oulders.  Yorgi  took  a  deep 
draft  and  passed  the  bacL-of  his  hand 
over  his  lips  with  camel-like  noises  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Some  one  comes,"  Mitri  informed 
him,  pointing  down  the  hillside  into  the 
green  of  the  arbutus. 

Through  the  open  doorway  they 
could  see  the  man  toil  up  the  ])ath,  an 
enormous  straw  hat  atilt  upon  his  head, 
the  red  of  his  girdle  vivid  among  the 
greens  and  browns  of  the  slope.  He 
looked  up,  saw  them,  and  waved  the 
preposterous  hat  cheerily. 

"Spiro!"'  cried  the  brothers  to- 
gether, and  veiled  shrillv  as  thev  wavt»<l 
back. 

They  pressed  the  water  jug  upon  him 
eagerly  as  he  arrived.  He  took  it  grate- 
ful Iv,  drew  a   flask    fn^nT^Jvis^Qlwcket, 
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\vlii})pe(l  a  sliiniiio:  cup  from  off  the  end, 
])()iire(l  out  a  iiuxlicuni  of  yellow  liquid, 
«juali1ied  it  from  the  jug,  and  drank 
with  inlmen^^e  appreciation.  The 
otlier.s  .stared. 

'•  is  it  water  you  drink,  when  you  have 
wine?"  demurred  Yorgi  with  hewilder- 
ment. 

"  Oui.ski/^  said  Spiro  curtly,  pouring 
out  another  dram  and  handing  it  to  his 
friend — *'  English  ouisk'K^ 

"  Ouf !  Ah  yah  I  ''  sputtered  Yorgi  as 
he  drank  it  neat.  "  Yes,  perha])s  it  goes 
better  with  water.  Where  did  vou  get 
it?-' 

Spiro  spread  abroad  his  luinils  com- 
})rehensively. 

'•  My  gentleman,"  he  replied,  '*  my 
gentleman  who  leaves  all  things  what- 
soever and  his  ouiski  in  n)y  care  while 
he  goes — where  he  goes.  I  care  for 
the  ouiski — let  its  all  care  for  the 
ouisl'i.'^  lie  sat  down  U])on  a  marble 
block  and  beamed  upon  them. 

"And  the  little  Mitri?''  he  asked. 
'^  Why  has  he  a   sling,   the  lazv   little 

They  clamored  together  to  tell  him 
how  the  last  of  Petropoulos'  slabs  had 
fallen  on  the  injured  Jiand  and  left  no 
link  between  it  and  the  two  first  fingers 
save  a  shred  of  skin.  Spiro  shook  his 
head  and  swore  in  sympathy  as  Mitri 
spoke  of  the  hospital  doctor's  callous 
apathy.  He  gesticulated  with  his  own 
fingers  to  emphasize  his  remarks,  and  to 
call  attention  to  a  handsome  ring  that 
he  wore.  Mitri  was  the  first  to  remark 
upon  it. 

'^  A  love  gift  ?  ■'  he  grinned.  "  He  will 
wed  an  heiress,  this  little  cousin  of 
ours?  " 

Spiro  simpered,  but  shook  his  head. 

*'  Xo/'  said  he.  ''  Not  that  T  do  not 
have  my  0[)portunities,  mark  you,  but 
the  girls — fat  and  poor,  my  friends,  fat 
and  poor."  He  waggled  his  hands  and 
the  light  danced  upon  a  bloodstone  in 
the  ring.  '*  Tt  is  also  my  gentleman's," 
hi'  added. 

'•  Why  liAven't  you  gone  with  your 
g(^ntleman — to  Marathon,  or  where  he 
goes?  "  denumded  Yorgi.     "  \Vhere  dops 

iH'gO?" 

Spiro  rolled  a  cigarette  with  two  flicks 
of  his  fingers.  He  grinned  lavishly  as 
he  1)1('W  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke. 


"  lie  is  ({uaint,  this  Mist'r  Fairg's^ut 
of  mine.  It  is  all  so  quaint.  He  is 
gone  a  secret  mission  to  Cerigotto — the 
venerable  dove  I  " 

The  two  quarry  men  squealed  with  ju- 
rredulity.     **  To   Cerigotto!  " 

"  For  three  weeks,"  said  Spiro  imper- 
turbably.  "  To  dig,  and,  if  God  wills,  to 
eat  some  remarkable  foods.  I  am  Xo 
have  a  cameo  of  the  Phidian  Athena  put 
in  the  ring  before  he  returns." 

"But  to  Cerigotto!  Why  to  Ceri- 
gotto?"  demanded  Y'orgi. 

•*  .As  I  said,  it  is  all  so  quaint.  i)u 
Tuesday,  as  I  go  through  the  Pirii*us 
market  place  with  my  Mist>  Fairg'son, 
I  meet  Nicholas  Drakoulis.  He  is  just 
in  from  Crete.  "Aho,  foolherd/  he 
bawls,  ^  where  do  you  lead  your  an- 
tient  goat  today?'  He  was  drunk,  you 
see,  or  half  drunk  at  the  least,  so  1  take 
no  notice.  He  catches  at  my  elbow. 
*  Still  scratching  for  buried  rubbish, 
Spiro  ? '  he  goes  on,  but  I  shake 
him  off,  for  he  beshames  me  to  my  gen- 
tleman. He  laughs  and  will  not  go. 
'  By  the  moon  and  stars,  my  dear  one/ 
he  says,  *  there  are  more  carven  marbles 
in  my  garlic  garden  than  you  will  find 
in  all  tlie  Peloponnese.'  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Yorgi  asseni- 
ingly,  "  but  I,  too,  know  this  Nicky 
Drakoulis." 

Spiro  nodded. 

''  Then,  <ee  you,  when  he  says  that  I 
look  at  him.  *  Aye,  my  dove,'  he  giggle*?, 
'  I  have  opened  a  new  garlic  })ateh  an<l 
the  arms  and  limbs  and  bodies  come  up 
as  if  it  was  a,  eemetery.'  So  then  I 
prick  up  my  ears  and  stop. 

"'  This  Mist'r  Fairg'son  of  mine,  he 
does  not  understand.  ^  What  does  he 
say?  What  does  he  say?'  he  asks.  So 
I  catch  hold  of  Nicky  and  shake  him  up 
to  sober  him. 

*^ '  If  your  old  ram  still  pastures  on 
chiseled  stones,  Spiro,'  says  he,  '  bring 
him  to  CVrigotto  and  he  shall  gorge  his 
fill." 

"I  translate  to  my  mist'r,  and  be 
makes  me  take  Nicky  to  a  wine  shop. 
There  we  offer  him  no  wine,  but  the 
promise  of  much  if  he  will  answer 
(|uestions.  He  goes  on  boasting  of  the 
marble  arms  and  legs  that  stick  up  out 
of  his  garlic  patch.  Mist'r  Fairg'son,  be 
says:  ^Vh,   ^^i !  DigiliP.cJ  bf€k.^i^   bands. 
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and  calls  Xicky  the  linest  sailor  in  tlie 
J^evant.  Then  he  turns  upon  nie  like 
a  thunder  cloud.  *  If  you  let  this  eonie 
to  Herr  Steinpickel's  ears,  Spiridione/ 
he  cries,  *  I  will  murder  you ! ' 

'^  This  Steinpickel,  see  you,  is  a  (ler- 
inan  who  also  digs  and  scratches  and 
hates  my  mist'r,  who  hates  him.  80  I 
swear  by  all  the  dearest  saints  that 
llerr  Steinpickel  shall  never  know  if 
Cerigotto  is  an  island  or  a  new  kind  of 
macaroni. 

^'^Then  we  bargain  with  Nicky.  He 
is  to  take  Mist'r  Fairg'son  to  Cerigotto 
and  show  him  the  marbles  for  so  much. 
And  I  say  that,  of  course,  I  am  to  have 
thirty  lepta  in  every  drachma  for  bring- 
ing my  old  goat  to  his  market.  He  says 
no,  for  so  much.  I  say  no  again,  for  so 
much,  and  say  that  he  is  a  thief  of 
thieves.  And  so  we  go  on;  but  in  the 
end  he  takes  what  I  say.  Then  Mist'r 
Fairg'son  says  he  is  the  finest  lisherman 
in  all  the  Mediterranean,  and  givt»s  him 
ten  drachma  on  account. 

'*  Then  Nicky  sends  his  boy  for  the 
bailing  slipper  from  his  boat  to  drink 
nut  of,  because  he  says  he  has  often 
dreamed  of  doing  it,  and  always  woke 
before  he  could  get  it  full.  So  we  leave 
him  bailing  lletsinado  into  his  mouth 
from  a  bucket,  with  all  the  Piranis  look- 
ing on." 

'*^  This  Nicky,  then!"  murmured 
Mitri  dreamily.  "  Ife  has  the  imagina- 
tion, mark  you." 

'^  And  you  let  him  take  your  gentle- 
man off  to  Cerigotto? "  demanded 
Yorgi,  gaping  with  astonishment. 

'^  Surely.  He  went  like  a  conscript  es- 
caping from  the  recruiting  officer.  For, 
see  you,  he  is  frightened — aye,  but  he  is 
nervous  of  this  hateful  old  Steinpickel. 
The  next  morning  1  hand  him  over  to 
Nicky,  who  is  weeping  by  reason  of  his 
fullness  of  Ketsinado,  and  he  leaves  me 
with  orders  to  deceive  the  German  pig 
with  any  tale  I  like,  and  to  tell  them  at 
the  hotel  that  he  makes  an  excursion 
into  the  country." 

*^  But  they  are  the  droll  ones,  these 
Fnglish  diggers  I"  ([uoth  Yorgi. 

'*  This  was  Tuesday.  Yesterday  I 
uieet  Herr  Steinpickel  and  tell  him  that 
my  master  goes  to  the  north  for  a  little 
mountain  air.  H(>  says  nothing,  but 
grunts.     This  morning  I  pick  up  two 


Frenchmen,  old  and  greasy,  who  say 
they  require  to  see  the  folios  at  Pentele. 
1  bring  them  to  the  monastery.  I  leave 
them  poring  over  the  parchments  with 
the  monks  and  saying  that  they  will  not 
leave  till  sunset.  So  I  am  bored.  Then 
I  bethink  myself  of  my  little  cousinji  on 
the  hillside.  I  sweat,  but  I  come. 
Here  am  I.  Here  is  the  oui>sl'i.'^ 

''  Yes,  the  ouiski/^  submitted  Mitri* 
'^  When  your  gentleman  returns  from 
the  cheese  and  botargo  of  Cerigotto,  he 
will  need  some  of  it." 

*'  By  that  time  the  pot  bellied  porter 
at  the  hotel  will  have  carelessly  dropped 
the  case  and  broken  every  bottle,  the 
clumsy  rapscallion  I  "  grinned  Spiro  re- 
sourcefully. 

"Eh,  but  he  can  play  this  gamel'' 
<pioth  Yorgi  admiringly. 

They  began  to  ply  him  with  (pieslions 
concerning  his  ])rofits  and  his  wiles, 
widening  the  conversational  area  by  <le- 
grees  to  include  the  cult  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  whole  dishonorable  company 
of  dragomen.  Spiro,  mightily  inventive 
where  not  strangely  reminiscent,  spoke 
of  various  things  that  are  not  included 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  many.  From 
this  absorbing  topic  they  were  carefully 
piloted  by  Mitri  through  shallows  of 
local  small  talk  to  the  supreme  subject 
of  the  fingers.  Spiro  had  failed  to  de- 
mand a  view  of  these  neat  relics,  and 
the  little  T^uarryman  itched  to  show 
them. 

Spiro  rose  easily  to  the  bait.  He 
ruminated  over  the  carton  box  iinger- 
ingly,  prodding  at  the  contents  with 
much  apposite  comment. 

"  You  will  have  to  relinquish  your 
treasure  in  a  day  or  two,  my  Mitri," 
said  he. 

*^^Xever!"  retorted  the  other  indij{- 
nantlv.   "Xever!" 

''  That  is  foolish  talk.  This  weather, 
see  you " 

Mitri  smiled  with  a  superior  air. 

'^1  am  going  to  put  them  under  the 
drip  in  the  old  quarry/'  he  said,'*' and 
in  five  days  they  will  be  castnl  with  a 
glaze  of  lime.  Then  I  can  keep  them 
as  long  as  I  will." 

Spiro  giggled.  "  Will  you  build  them 
a  shrine?''  he  asked,  unaware  that  he 
was  ])lagiarizing  Yorgi.  *'  They  remind 
me  of  my  youth^  ^^<?^§^g^ffl^  their 
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box.  But  last  time  it  was  ears."  He 
pointed  up  the  mighty  slope  of  Penteli- 
eus  behind  him.  "  It  was  up  above  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  there  that  Sebastos 
captured  the  Englishman,  Sir  Brown, 
five  and  twenty  years  ago.  I  myself 
carried  his  ears  to  meet  the  messenger 
at  Pentele.  They  were  slow  with  their 
ransom,  these  sluggard  English  I  " 

Yorgi  sighed  reminiscently. 

"  Aye,  those  were  the  good  days,^^  he 
murmured.  "  My  father,  look  you,  was 
of  Sebastos'  band.  Marathon  to  drink 
instead  of  this  cheap  Retsinado,  and 
masticha  as  oft  as  any  one  could  be 
found  to  bring  it.    But  now  what  with 

military  service,  and   the  police '"' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
■  "  Lure  your  Mist'r  Fairg'son  up  here 
when  he  returns,   Spiro,''   said  Mitri, 
"  and  we  will  kidnap  him.'' 

"And  hide  him  where?"  demanded 
Spiro  scornfully.  "Besides,  he  is  gold 
mine  enough  for  me  down  in  Athens. 
Y'ou  shall  cut  no  ears  from  my  Mist'r 
Fairg'son  while  I'm  his  dragoman,  you 
little  rascals." 

Y'orgi  started.  He  stared  at  Spiro, 
his  mouth  agape,  his  whole  pose  that  of 
one  who  has  been  struck  by  some  sud-- 
den  pulse  of  the  imagination  into  the 
very  soul.  A  moment  later  he  skipped 
to  his  feet  and  plucked  at  his  cousin's 
sleeve. 

"At  the  hptel,  at  the  hotel?"  he 
demanded.  "Do  they  yet  know  where 
he  is  gone?  " 

vSpiro  shook  his  head.  "  Nay.  I  had 
my  orders  to  deceive  even  them.  This 
Steinpickel,  mark  you " 

Yorgi  gave  a  shrill  shriek  of  excite- 
ment and  began  to  talk  and  gesticulate 
amazingly. 

At  first  Spiro  listened  with,  amuse- 
ment; then  with  boundless  laughter; 
finally  with  sincerity  and  every  sign  of 
approval.  Mitri,  however,  heard  his 
brother  from  the  first  with  nothing  but 
distrust,  and  gained  several  promiscuous 
kicks  by  the  unwisdom  of  his  interrup- 
tions. In  the  end  both  brother  and 
cousin  were  haranguing  him  uproar- 
iously, while  he,  bleating  protests,  shook 
his  head  like  a  mandarin. 

"  No,"  he  shrilled,  "  no,  I  should  lose 
ray  fingers — ^my  own  beautifid,  beauti- 
ful fingers!" 


Whereupon  they  closed  in  upon  him 
and  began  to  kick  him  discreetly,  but 
with  complete  precision. 


II. 


M.  Taradaxos,  minister  of  foreign 
complications,  looked  out  upon  the 
square  that  hummed  with  animation  be- 
low his  windows .  and  felt  inclined  to 
hang  himself  decently  from  his  own 
balcony.  He  could  hear  the  yells  of 
the  newsboys;  the  evening  papers  flut- 
tered from  hand  to  hand  like  a  flight  of 
many  soiled  doves.  Groups  of  peasants, 
soldiers,  business  men,  and  idlers — the 
last  in  great  force— quivered  with  ex- 
citement. Instead  of  counting  medita- 
tively at  their  amber  rosaries,  dispu- 
tants waved  them  fiercely  over  their 
heads.  They  gesticulated.  They 
stormed.    They  raved. 

The  occasion  had  had  no  parallel 
since  the  news  of  Pharsala  came  to  para- 
lyze the  national  conceit.  For,  behold, 
the  brigands  had  arisen  like  shadows 
out  of  the  past.  Not  ten  miles  away,  on 
the  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  an  English- 
man had  been  captured  in  the  light  of 
the  midday  sun.  His  dragoman  had 
been  released  to  demand  a  ransom  of 
ten — twenty — fifty — a  hundred  thou- 
sand drachmas!  And  they  were  in 
earnest — these  assassins — ^by  the  devil 
and  all  his  imps,  they  were  in  earnest! 
They  had  sent  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man's forefinger  as  proof  that  they 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with ! 

There  was  a  counter  irritant  at  the 
minister's  side,  but  one  that  brought 
him  little  ease  of  his  despair.  Sir 
Lancelot  Spedding,  chief  of  H.  B.  M. 
legation,  had  called  to  say  that  the  news 
reaching  the  peopje  of  England  over  the 
telegraph  wires  had  greatly  moved 
them.  They  required  the  living  and — 
as  far  as  possible — ^the  complete  body  of 
Mr.  James  Ferguson  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hellenic  government. 

"My  dear  Sir  Lancelot,"  piped  the 
good  man  in  his  shrill  Levantine  voice, 
"the  whole  countryside  has  been 
scoured.  There  isn't  a  bush  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  Pentelicus  that  a  police- 
man or  a  soldier  has  not  thrust  sword 
or  bayonet  through.  We  have  had  at 
least  forty  villagers  imprisoned  and — 
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and  inquired  of.  They  are  extremely 
anxious  to  give  information,  but  we 
cannot  hear  a  word — not  a  word! 
We  are  at  our  wit's  end.  If  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  only  given  us  some  idea  of 
his  whereabouts,  we  could  act.  If  he 
had  given  his  dragoman  a  note " 

"Perhaps  he  cannot  write  with  his 
left  hand,^'  interrupted  H.  B.  M.  chief 
of  legation  drily. 

M.  Taradaxos  swore  undiplomatic 
oaths. 

"Another  finger  arrived  this  morn- 
ing,^' said  Sir  Lancelot. 

"  Another!  ^^ 

"  With  his  signet  ring  upon  it,  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake." 

"  How?  When  ?  Why  were  not  the 
police  informed?  " 

"It  was  left  in  the  legation  letter 
box  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  There 
was  one  word  written  on  the  wrapper — 
'  Hasten.' '' 

The  minister  cursed  the  penny  post 
and  all  the  letter  boxes  with  some 
fluency. 

"  AVithout  wishing  to  put  undue  pres- 
sure on  your  excellency ,''  went  on  the 
diplomatist,  "I  must  point  out  that 
there  is  a  simple  way  out  of  the  diflS- 
culty.^' 

"  No !  '^  said  the  other  decisively. 

"  Yes! ''  said  the  Englishman.  "  Pay 
the  ransom." 

M.  Taradaxos  whizzed  around  on  his 
pivot  chair  like  a  teetotum. 

"That  is  impossible — quite,  quite, 
quite  impossible,'*  he  declared.  "  For  fif- 
teen years  brigandage  has  been  dead 
among  us.  This  is  a  vile  attempt  to  re- 
vive it.  Let  it  succeed,  and  behold,  it 
will  arise  throughout  the  country  every- 
where. No!  We  are  prepared  to  spend 
almost  any  amount  in  ^pscue,  but  a  ran- 
som— that  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, my  very  dear  Sir  Lancelot 

The  very  dear  Sir  Lancelot  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"I  have  instructions  to  inform  you 
that  after  tomorrow  we  take  the  mat- 
ter into  our  own  hands.  We  shall  pay 
and  subsequently  recover  the  amount 
from  you.'' 

The  minister  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
used  unbecoming  words  concerning  H. 
B.  M.  government,  resulting  in  H.  B.  M. 
representative     a^uming     his     most 


wooden  and  official  demeanor  and  quit- 
ting the  office  in  the  most  decorously 
offended  style.  The  ruffled  Taradaxos 
took  himself  and  his  complications  into 
the  adjoining  and  appropriate  sanctum 
of  the  minister  of  war;  to  whom  he  un- 
burdened himself^  proving  himself  at 
the  same  time  to  be  master  of  such  a 
wealth  of  invective  as  lifted  him  into 
the  very  highest  planes  of  his  colleague's 
respect. 

Sir  Lancelot,  on  his  return  to  the  le- 
gation, gave  orders  that  Mr.  Ferguson's 
dragoman  was  to  interview  him  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
and  sought  a  sedative  for  official  wor- 
ries by  a  drive  upon  the  Tatoi  road; 
whence,  about  the  falling  o^  dusk,  he 
was  interested  to  note  that  another  regi- 
ment of  infantry  was  shuffling  through 
the  dust  of  the  trail  that  leads  upon 
Pentelicus.  In  Athens  he  found  a  new 
excitement  agog.  News  had  come  that 
Professor  Steinpickel,  the  eminent 
archaeologist,  had  made  a  stupendous 
discovery  of  Persian  bronzes  behind  the 
Marathonian  Soros.  If  in  the  morning 
social  and  political  Athens  had  been 
moved,  in  the  evening  learned  Athens 
was  convulsed. 

Spiridione  Yavados,  standing  before 
Sir  Lancelot  next  morning,  cap  in  hand, 
allowed  his  emotion  to  overmaster  him. 

"  My  beloved  master ! "  he  wailed. 
"  See  you,  excellency,  he  will  be  slowly 
carven  into  pieces.  These  wolves  will 
snip  him  into  particles  if  this  ransom 
comes  not ! " 

He  snuffled  in  the  fantastic  glories  of 
his  handkerchief. 

The  chief  of  legation,  who  had  not 
the  honor  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  acquaint- 
ance, retained  sufficient  calm  to  K^t  a 
cigarette.  But  even  he  was  grave.  He 
nwided. 

"The  governnaent  refuses  to  allow 
the  ransom  to  be  paid,"  said  he  donbt- 
fnlly. 

Spiro  produced  his  countenance  from 
behind  the  bandanna. 

"  The  government! "  quoth  he  scorn- 
fully. "The  government  indeed!  Ex- 
cellency, give  me  the  money.  Let  me 
take  this  twenty  thousand  drachmas  to 
these  men,  and  my  master  is  safe.  Cruel 
they  are,  and  they  are  bandits;  but  they 
have  their  honor.  But,  excellency,  there 
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is  need  of  haste.  Next  time  it  will  be  a 
hand — a  foot — perhaps^  God  knows,  an 
eye!^^ 

His  excellency's  gaze  wandered  to  his 
writing  table.  Open,  face  upward,  lay 
the  cipher  of  the  last  despatch  from  his 
government.  It  contained,  among  other 
things^  an  excerpt  from  the  Daily  Tale, 
just  to  give  him  an  idea  of  popular  feel- 
ing at  a  time  when  feelings  were  exceed- 
ingly popular.  He  crossed  and  un- 
crossed his  legs  undecidedly. 

"  There  is  a  strong  cordon  of  troops 
roimd  the  mountain,^'  he  demurred. 

Spiridione  grunted  disdainfully. 

"Does  the  excellency  know  the  pay 
of  a  lieutenant,  or  even  of  a  major  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

His  excellency  did. 

"An  extra  fifty  drachmas  to  touch 
the  palm  of  any  officer  in  the  line — and  I 
go  where  I  will,"  continued  Spiro  with 
assurance. 

A  clerk  entered  with  another  tele- 
gram. It  is  understood  that  when  a 
goad  has  to  be  applied  to  a  subordinate 
at  a  distance.  Downing  Street  does  not 
disdain  the  use  of  threats.  Sir  Lancelot 
learned  in  one  extremely  curt  glance 
that  this  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 
Five  minutes  later  Spiridione,  conceal- 
ing about  his  person  eight  hundred 
English  sovereigns,  brimming  with  san- 
guine hopes,  and  enunciating  pious  as- 
pirations for  the  health  of  the  chief  of 
legation,  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  porter, 
and  of  all  and  several  who  serve  the 
King  of  England  in  whatsoever  capac- 
ity, was  descending  the  staircase,  bound, 
so  it  was  understood,  for  the  slopes  of 
Pentelicus.  He  but  paused  upon  the 
threshold  to  don  his  blue  spectacles  be- 
fore he  dared  the  midday  glare. 

In  a  cloud  of  dust  a  carriage  and  pair 
flew  round  the  corner.  From  it  was 
vomited  an  ancient  bearded  gentleman, 
who  gained  the  entrance  steps  at  a 
bound.  He  cannoned  against  Spiridione 
and  flung  him  backwards  into  the  hall. 
The  dragoman  could  not  avoid  an  excla- 
mation. 

The  newcomer  started,  peered  fiercely 
through  his  pince  nez,  and  grabbed  at 
the  Greek. 

"  Pig  dog  I  "  he  screamed.  "  Kjiave  of 
all  knaves!  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
conspiracy? '^ 


In  his  youth  Spiridione  had  figured 
with  some  success  in  the  Panhellenic 
Games.  It  is  even  said  that  he  ran  a 
good  third  in  the  great  Athens — Piraeus 
International  Handicap.  He  justified 
his  ancient  prowess  without  delay.  He 
tore  himself  loose,  darted  into  the 
street,  and  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  alleys 
on  the  instant  Of  his  further  progress 
nothing  is  known  save  negatively.  He 
made  no  ascent  of  Pentelicus. 

His  late  antagonist  was  impatiently 
bellowing  the  name  of  H.  B.  M.  repre- 
sentative. 

"Sir  Spedding!  Sir  Spedding!''  he 
bawled.  "  I  must  see  Sir  Spedding  this 
very  moment ! " 

"What  name?"  quoth  the  porter 
suavely. 

The  graybeard  tore  a  card  from  a 
case. 

"Professor  Ludwig  Hermann  Stein- 
pickel ! "  he  gobbled.  "  Many  thousand 
devils,  man,  do  you  not  know  Professor 
Steinpickel?'^ 

Adding  a  shade  of  deliberation  to  his 
movement  as  a  laxative  to  the  profes- 
sor's excitement,  the  porter  took  the 
card  and  presently  usnered  its  owner 
into  Sir  Lancelot's  presence.  The  Ger- 
man wasted  neither  time  nor  breath  on 
salutations. 

"Mr.  Ferguson — Mr.  Ferguson?"  he 
demanded.  "  What  is  this  about  Mr. 
Ferguson?'' 

Sir  Lancelot  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

"  I  thought  his  whereabouts  were  al- 
ready notorious,"  he  said  with  becom- 
ing gravity.  "  He  is  in  the  hands  of 
brigands  on  Pentelicus." 

Steinpickel  bounced  from  the  chair 
as  if  it  was  red  hot. 

"  No !  "  he  shrieked  fiercely.  "  No ! 
He  is  on  Cerigotto — Cerigotto!  Since 
three  days  back.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning!    On  Cerigotto,  I  tell  you." 

His  excellency  was  no  geographer. 

"  Cerigotto?  "  he  pondered. 

"  Cerigotto — an  island — in  the  south 
— close  to  Crete.  I  myself  saw  him 
start — I  myself,  I  tell  you !  " 

Sir  Lancelot  was  regarding  him  with 
meditative  apprehension. 

"  Yes?  "  he  observed  soothingly,  and 
measured  the  distance  to  the  bell  pull 
with  a  furtive  eye. 

The  other,  noting  the  diplomat's  sig- 
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nificant  glance,  endeavored  to  moderate 
his  emotions. 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Spedding,^^  he  explained 
impatiently.  "  I  am  not  mat.  But  here, 
understand  you,  is  some  extraortinary 
conspiracy.  I — I  myself — saw  my  frent 
Ferguson  off  to  Cerigotto.  Owing  to 
plans  of  my  own,  he  sailed  with  one 
Nicholas  Drakoulis  three  days  back. 
Without  a  doubt  he  sailed.'^ 

"Yet  we  have  received  his  fingers 
from  Pentelicus,"  said  the  diplomatist 
coldly. 

"  No !  '*  declared  the  professor  ve- 
hemently. "  Look  you — ^it  is  this  way. 
He  and  I  alone  have  the  permit  to  tig 
on  the  Marathonian  soros — ^he  and  I 
alone.  Five  tays  ago  I  come  on  this 
hoard  of  bronzes — ^beautiful  Persian 
bronzes.  Could  I  keep  that  secret? 
Within  four  and  twenty  hours  I  knew 
that  my  frent  Ferguson  would  be  at  my 
side  to  rob  me,  perhaps,  of  half  my  tis- 
covery.  So  I  consider.  I  get  a  certain 
man — this  Drakoulis,  in  fact — to  come 
to  Mr.  Ferguson  with  tales  of  marbles 
on  Cerigotto.  So  he  comes.  The  goot 
Ferguson  hears,  believes,  and  goes  with- 
out delay,  chust  as  I  wished.  Then  I 
preathe  freely  and  return  to  my  tigging 
at  Marathon.  Yesterday  I  hear  this 
wonderful  tale  of  brigants.  I  come  at 
the  gallop.  It  is  some  lie — some  truly 
wontrous  lie  of  this  lowest  pit  begot- 
ten tragoman  of  his,  Spiridione 
Vavados." 

His  excellency  stared  at  the  little 
German  with  solemnly  apprehensive 
eyes. 

"  The  dragoman  has  just  started  for 
Pentelicus  with  Mr.  Ferguson^s  ransom," 
he  said. 

The  Teuton  shrieked  with  rage. 

"  The  vile  brigant !  "  he  screamed. 
"  And  I  allowed  him  to  escape !  But  we 
shall  have  him  yet — ^a  thousand  tevils 
we  shall  have  him!  Let  us  go — let  us 
telegraph — ^let  us  raise  an  uproar  for 
him — ^the  scheming  knave — the  viper — 
the  fox!" 

He  skipped  down  the  legation  stair- 
case, snorting  with  rage,  while  Sir 
Lancelot,  pausing  for  nothing  save  his 
white  umbrella,  followed  him  with  little 
less  agility.  They  sent  the  carriage  at 
a  hard  gallop  to  the  office  of  the  min- 
ister of  complications. 


M.  Taradaxos,  with  an  insight  mto 
his  compatriots  that  the  foreigner  has 
not  been  trained  to  possess,  was  swift 
to  gather  the  gist  of  the  gesticulating 
professor's  story  and  theories.  The 
storm  center  spread  abroad  through  the 
government  offices. 

At  the  word  of  the  chief  of  police  de- 
tectives fled  to  secure  the  person  of 
Spiridione  Vavados  at  all  costs.  Orders 
flew  behind  galloping  orderlies  from  the 
minister  of  war  to  the  troops  that  cor- 
doned Pentelicus.  Nor  was  the  minister 
for  the  navy  left  outside  the  disturbed 
area.  A  torpedo  boat,  new  and  swift, 
was  telephoned  to  at  the  Piraeus,  with 
commands  to  get  under  steam  and  await 
a  party  that  would  board  her  within  the 
hour. 

Within  that  hour  she  was  speeding 
south,  bearing  on  her  decks  Professor 
Steinpickel,  half  a  dozen  detectives,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  British  lega- 
tion. The  following  morning  she  en- 
tered the  open  roadstead  on  Cerigotto's 
northern  front. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  standing 
in  the  ruins  of  Nicholas  Drakoulis' 
garlic  patch,  dropped,  at  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  voice,  the  platter  which  he  had 
just  unearthed.  Coming  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  Steinpickel  had  recognized 
him  with  an  unearthly  scream  of  tri- 
umph. The  brittle  ware  was  smashed 
to  atoms. 

^'Oh,  dear!"  said  Ferguson— or 
words  to  that  effect.  All  the  witness^ 
are  as  one  as  to  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  second  word. 

Steinpickel  rolled  at^his  friend's  feet, 
nearly  weeping  with  excitement.  The 
detectives  made  a  grinning  circle  of  ex- 
pectant surprise.  Ferguson  examined 
his  discoverers  with  extreme  and  mani- 
fest disfavor. 

"  It  is  absolutely  monstrous  that  you 
should  dog  me  in  this  fashion,"  he 
snarled  at  his  rival. 

"Tog  you!  Tog  you!"  bawled  the 
other.  "  OoU  in  Himmel!  We  rescue 
you — ^we  save  you — ^we  pring  you  pack 
from  the  fool's  chas6.  SaperlipoppetUf 
there  is  no  tog  nor  cat  here,  look  you! 

"I  claim  all  these  that  I  have  dis- 
covered!"  cried  Ferguson.  "I  claim 
them!"  He- waved  his  hands  abroad 
comprehensively. 
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For  the  first  time  Steinpickel  became  "  Mein  GoUT^  he  wailed  gaspingly. 

aware  that  the  surrounding  earth  was  '^  Mein  Gott!    And  it  was  I  who  sent 

strewn    with    fragments    of    gleaming  him  here — I !  '^ 
white.    One  large  object  was  carefully 

covered  with  an  old  sail.     He  laid  a  III. 
hand  upon  it  and  roughly  twitched  ofE 

the  covering.  Three  months  later  on  the  hillside, 

Ferguson  at  first  made  as  if  he  would  Yorgi,  finishing  the  reading  of  a  letter 

have  prevented  him.    Then  the  exulta-  that    bore    an    American    postmark, 

tion  of  triumphant  discovery  would  not  heaped  execrations  on  the  writer.   The 

be  denied.  envelope  had  contained  no  remittance. 

"  Aye,  look ! ''  he  cried.  ''  Look !  Per-  "  This  Spiro ! ''  he  concluded.    "  If  I 

feet — ^all    but    perfect!     And    if    ever  could  take  one  running  kick  at  him — 

Phidias  carved  marble,  his  chisel  pro-  just  one !  ^^ 

duced  that.   Phidias,  my  friend — ^Phid-  **  And  my  fingers,'^  whimpered  Mitri 

ias !  '^  — *^  my  beautiful,  beautiful  fingers  that 

The  German  gave  one  searching  look,  are  gone !  '^ 

To  his  fevered  eyes  it  seemed  that  the  Yorgi  looked  at  him  with  lurid  eyes, 

marble  lips  had  a  smile  of  contempt  for  '^  One    must    kick    something,^'     he 

him.    He  staggered  back  into  a  detec-  mused  passionately,  and  at  once  gave 

tive's  arms,  almost  fainting.  Mitri  the  benefit  of  the  theory. 


A  SUNDOWN  LYRIC. 

The  disenchantment  of  the  day 
Dissolves  in  dusk  and  disarray, 
And  all  the  forces  of  nnrest 
Blaze  their  red  banners  on  the  west ; 

Bugling  up  the  bands  to  follow 
Where  the  rallied  colors  gleam, 

Over  sea  and  hill  and  hollow 
To  the  conquest  of  the  dream. 

What  tales  of  mystery  enfold 
That  Spanish  west  of  blood  and  gold ! — 
Those  ever  undiscovered  shores 
That  lured  the  grim  conquistadors 

Through  seas  uncharted,  where  they  never 
Raised  the  land  they  sought  to  hail. 

Round  the  sunset  world  forever 
Still  the  lost  adventurers  sail. 

And  still  we  follow,  for  we  know 
That  where  those  flaming  signals  flow 
Runs  that  brave  road  of  change  and  chance, 
The  heart's  desire,  the  world's  romance ; 

Leading  westward ;  ever  leading 
On  beyond  our  dusk  confines  ; 

Ever  on  the  sky  receding 
Faintly  El  Dorado  shines. 

They  vanish  down  the  waning  west, 
The  fiery  legions  of  unrest, 
Toward  that  dim  goal  where  dreams  aspire, 
The  world's  romance,  the  heart's  desire. 

Follow  !    Follow  !    Dusk  is  falling ; 
Flaming  streamers  fade  and  fail ; 

Still  the  bugles,  d3ring,  calling, 
Hale  our  hearts  along  the  trail ! 

Frank  Lillie  PoUoek. 
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An  Address  Delivered  by  Mr.  Munsey  before 
the  Merchants'  Club  of  Boston  on  December  i6 

IN  WHICH  HE  SKETCHES  A  SPLENDID  JOURNALISM  FOR  THE 
FUTURE,  AND  DISCUSSES  THE  TWO  GREAT  ISSUES  OF  THE 
DAY,  THE  POWER  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  THE  POWER  OF 
ORGANIZED   CAPITAL. 


Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Club  of  Boston: 
YOU  may  naturally  expect  me  to  say 
Bomething  about  journaliem,  as  my 
name  is  more  or  less  connected  with  this 
line  of  work.  There  are  two  or  three 
reasons,  however,  why  I  shall  not  say 
very  much  on  the  subject.  One  is  that  I 
am  now  the  publisher  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper, and  this  precludes  my  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  hospitality  to  exploit 
my  recent  acquisition. 

If  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
with  you  a  year  or  more  ago,  at  one  of 
your  banquets,  I  might  have  talked  with 
some  freedom  about  newspaper  making. 
One  can  always  talk  with  freedom  when 
no  responsibility  attaches  to  his  words — 
when  it  is  the  other  fellow's  problem 
under  discussion,  not  his  own.  There  is 
nothing  that  brings  a  man  down  to 
earth  quite  like  the  doing  of  things, 
quite  like  the  coimting  room  point  of 
view.  These  are  the  things  that  curb 
fancy  and  hammer  it  into  sober  prac- 
ticality. 

THE  roEAL  AND  THE  PRACTICAL. 

Now  that  I  am  one  of  you,  in  a  sense, 
and  have  entered  upon  the  actual  work 
of  publishing  a  daily  paper  in  this  com- 
munity, it  behooves  me  to  be  cautious 
about  setting  up  a  lot  of  ideal  standards 
of  journalism.  You  would  certainly  ex- 
pect me  to  measure  up  to  them,  to 
square  myself  with  them.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  publishing  a 
newspaper  from  the  rostrum  and  issuing 
one  from  a  newspaper  shop. 

Modern  journalism  in  big  towns  is 
quite  difficult  enough,  quite  exacting 
enough  to  tax  a  man's  brain  and  energy 
to  the  limit,  without  his  feeling  com- 


pelled to  live  up  to  a  lot  of  after  dinner 
utterances. 

There  is  an  infinite  amount  of  non- 
sense talked  by  theorists  of  one  kind 
and  another;  and  unfortunately  it  all 
sounds  just  as  well,  and  reads  just  as 
well,  as  the  nuggets  of  practical  wisdom 
dug  out  of  the  rock  bed  of  experience 
by  the  workers  of  life — men  who  know, 
and  think,  and  do. 

Your  distinguished  president,  and 
my  good  friend^  General  Taylor,  is  one 
of  these  workers,  whose  knowledge  of 
journalism  has  been  wrested  from  the 
substratum  of  things,  where  courage 
and  faith  and  hands  that  are  strong  as 
steel  can  alone  work  to  any  purpose. 

Beside  such  a  man,  and  beside  the 
other  eminent  journalists  of  this  city, 
I  am  a  veritable  novice  at  newspaper 
making.  They  have  all  had  long  years 
of  serious  work  in  the  field,  and  know 
the  game  thoroughly.  My  efforts  have 
been  mainly  along  other  lines. 

Of  course  I  have  done  a  lot  of  think- 
ing about  the  problem  before  me  here 
in  Boston,  and  have  naturally  worked 
out  a  few  conclusions.  What  they  are, 
whether  good  or  bad,  will  develop  in  due 
time  in  the  Journal  itself. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  BOY'S  AMBITION. 

I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  among 
you.  I  am  New  England  born  and  bred, 
and  New  England,  I  think,  through 
and  through,  in  temperament  and  char- 
acter. I  know  your  country  and  your 
people  as  I  know  myself.  I  am  of  the 
same  stock,  and  have  inherited  some- 
thing of  your  ambition  and  your  energ}'. 
In  getting  back  here,  as  I  have  in  a  way, 
I  f  ^  that  I  am  getting  home,  am  conv 
ing  among  my  own  people. 
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When  I  had  grown  to  be  big  enough 
to  look  from  the  little  Maine  farm,  on 
past  the  metropolis  of  my  own  State,  it 
was  the  gilded  dome  of  Boston  that 
caught  my  vision,  and  Boston  was  the 
ce^te^  of  the  world  to  me  for  many 
years  thereafter.  But  in  all  the  air 
castles  of  those  old  days — and  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  they  absorbed  me 
soul  and  body — ^in  all  these  fancies  I 
never  pictured  myself  as  the  owner  of  a 
Boston  newspaper,  much  less  the  owner 
of  the  great  Boston  Journal.  And  it  was 
great  as  newspapers  went  at  that  time, 
and  great  as  a  continent  to  my  boy  eyes. 
My  ambition  was  practically  boundless, 
I  am  certain;  but  the  ownership  of  such 
a  newspaper,  and  in  such  a  city,  was  be- 
vond  all  earthly  hope.  I  should  have 
had  positive  contempt  for  an  air  castle 
that  had  suggested  such  a  thing.  It 
would  have  been  mockery,  cruel,  grin- 
ning mockery,  and  nothing  else. 

Because  I  was  a  dreamer  as  a  boy,  I 
fancied  I  was  good  for  nothing.  Every- 
body said  that  a  dreamer  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  I  accepted  the  statement 
as  gospel.  Realizing  that  I  was  very 
much  up  against  it,  I  set  about  trying  to 
drive  away  these  visions  of  a  brighter 
and  more  beautiful  world.  But  I  made 
no  headway. 

Where  one  went  out,  ten  came  in. 
And  yet  it  is  to  these  very  dreams,  gen- 
tlemen, despised  and  belittled  as  they 
were,  that  I  owe  fundamentally  much 
of  whatever  progress  I  have  made  in 
life.  But  for  them,  but  for  this  faculty 
of  thinking,  analyzing,  constructing,  I 
should  not  be  here  with  you  tonight. 

TO  BOSTON  VIA  NEW  YORK. 

The  gates  of  your  city  were  not  open 
to  me  from  the  point  of  the  rising  sun. 
I  could  not  get  in  from  the  Bast.  It  was 
a  walled  paradise  to  my  young  ambition. 
Those  early  dreams  of  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  influence  and  power— of  posi- 
tion and  friendships  among  the  great 
folk  of  this  wonderful  Boston,  of  good 
clothes,  fine  horses,  imd  the  fat  of  the 
land  generally — those  early  dreams, 
poor  dear  things  that  kept  my  soul  alive, 
were  shattered  and  broken  into  a  hope- 
less mass. 

But  courage,  if  it  be  of  the  kind  that 
does  things,  knows  no  rebuffs.   Failing 


to  get  into  Boston  from  the  natural  side 
of  attack  to  an  Eastern  man,  I  moved  on 
to  the  west  of  you,  and  from  that  point 
as  a  basis  of  operations,  and  after 
twenty  years  of  strategic  work,  I  have 
at  last  achieved  the  ambition  of  the  old 
days.  My  air  castles  are  crystallized 
into  re^ity — I  am  in  very  fact  within 
the  shadow  of  that  gilded  dome,  but  my 
entrance  has  been  effected  from  the 
West,  not  from  the  East.  And  now  that 
I  am  here  it  is  not  to  me  the  earthly 
heaven  of  my  boyhood  fancies,  not  a 
life  of  fine  clothes  and  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  of  hobnobbing  with  the  great 
folk  of  the  town,  but  a  life  of  work, 
strenuous,  serious,  intense  work. 

THE  GIANTS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  line  of  en- 
deavor more  diflScult,  and  few  so  diflS- 
cult,  as  that  of  daily  journalism,  when 
conducted  on  broad,  big  lines.  The  ru- 
ling spirit,  the  Great  White  Czar,  of  a 
big  newspaper,  the  man  who  dominates 
every  department  and  everything,  who 
stamps  his  personality  on  all  branches, 
business  and  editorial  alike,  on  every 
one  from  the  biggest  editor  down  to  the 
printer^s  devil — such  an  executive  must 
be,  I  say,  a  God  created  genius  if  he 
measure  up  to  the  stature  of  Bennett 
and  Pulitzer  and  Taylor  and  the  others 
who  have  created  and  are  creating  tre- 
mendous engines  of  power  out  of  their 
newspapers. 

Few  men  have  both  the  literary  and 
the  business  instinct  in  sufficient  meas- 
ure to  become  great  generals  in  the 
newspaper  world.  In  manufacturing  or 
railroading  or  banking  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  that  a  man  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  knowledge  beyond  his  own  par- 
ticular line.  But  in  journalism  he  must 
have  a  keen  literary  sense,  a  keen  news 
sense,  must  know  affairs,  must  be 
warmly  in  touch  with  human  nature, 
must  be  ably  equipped  on  public  ques- 
tions, and,  in  addition,  must  be  a  busi- 
ness man  the  equal  of  the  giants  in  fi- 
nance and  other  great  enterprises. 

Now  I  am  not  this  kind  of  man.  I 
haven't  the  stature  by  a  thousand  feet. 
But  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  good 
by  the  power  of  organization,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  methods  that  are  now  em- 
ployed by  our  great  business  combina- 
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tions,  popularly  known  as  the  trusts.  In 
my  judgment  it  will  not  be  many  years 
— five  or  ten,  perhaps — before  the  pub- 
lishing business  of  this  country  will  be 
done  by  a  few  concerns,  three  or  four  at 
most.  There  will  be  a  line  of  news- 
papers representing  each  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  and  another 
chain  independent  in  politics. 

THE  JOURNALISM  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  gentle- 
men, you  may  expect  to  find  on  your 
breakfast  table  in  the  morning,  and  on 
your  drawingroom  table  in  the  evening, 
newspapers  of  a  grade  of  excellence  of 
which  the  most  sanguine  mind  has 
never  yet  dreamed.  It  will  all  be  pos- 
sible then;  it  is  not  possible  now,  with 
the  merciless  competition  that  con- 
fronts a  newspaper  publisher. 

Everything  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  more  or  less  of  a  compromise. 
There  is  no  place  where  this  principle 
bears  harder,  if  so  hard,  as  in  journal- 
ism. There  is  no  man  who  despises  the 
wretched,  sloppy  newspaper  of  today, 
with  its  fakes  and  its  insincerities,  so 
,  much  as  the  proprietor  himself.  But 
'  the  public,  with  its  feverish  appetite  for 
sensations,  runs  to  the  paper  that  is 
most  graphic  in  these  wonder  tales. 
Much  of  the  advertising  a  newspaper  is 
compelled  to  carry  in  order  to  keep  the 
machinery  moving,  sickens  and  disgusts 
the  publisher.  It  is  f(H  insult  to  the 
reader  and  a  disgrace  to  journalism. 
/  But  with  competition  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, there  will  be  no  occasion,  no 
excuse,  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The  ad- 
vertisers will  no  longer  dictate  to  pub- 
lishers, and  dishonest  and  disreputable 
advertising  will  disappear  forever  from 
our  newspapers. 

Then  genius  of  the  highest  order  will 
shape  and  mold  both  our  news  and  our 
editorial  columns,  and  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  men  will  fill  the  places  of 
the  two  and  three  thousand  dollar  men 
of  today.  Organizations  of  such  scope 
can  command  the  learning  and  culture 
and  cleverness  of  all  the  world.  They 
can  place  masters  at  the  head  of  every 
branch.  And  with  such  a  staff,  your 
newspaper,  gentlemen,  will  be  a  daily 
treasure  box  of  news  and  intellectual 
expression,   of   literature   and   art   and 


research  and  knowledge.   It  will  in  fact 
be  a  veritable  university  for  the  people. 

THE  speaker's  PURPOSE  IN  JOURNALISM. 

It  is  some  such  ideal  as  this  that  hat; 
tempted  me  into  daily  journalism.  1 
have  already  done  vastly  more  work 
than  most  workers  of  the  world  are  will- 
ing to  do.  I  do  not  need  to  take  upon 
myself  these  additional  burdens.  I  do 
not  need,  even,  to  keep  on  with  the 
work  that  has  become  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  my  life.  But  I  hold  to  the  idea 
that  when  God  has  given  a  man  the 
health  and  the  capacity  to  do  things.  He 
expects  him  to  give  a  good  account  of 
his  stewardship.  Whatever  we  have  of 
ability  is  loaned  to  us.  We  have  not 
created  it,  and  are  entitled  to  no  credit 
for  it.  Don't  let  us  fool  ourselves  about 
this. 

Just  what  I  shall  be  able  to  aoeom- 
plish  along  the  line  of  this  better  |cnir- 
nalism  is  problematical.  My  duun  of 
newspapers  is  already  started.  The 
Boston  Journal  is  the  third  on  my 
list.  The  Washingion  Times  was  first, 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  the  sec- 
ond. Of  course  I  must  move  along 
slowly  until  I  can  get  around  me  tiie 
brilliant  and  able  men  that  can  make 
themselves  felt,  and  this  is  largely  a 
work  of  growth  and  developirient. 
Moreover,  my  chain  of  dailies  is  not  yet 
large  enough  to  warrant  hundred  thou- 
sand doUar  salaries.  But  when  it  has 
grown  to  embrace  a  thousand  news- 
papers in  a  thousand  towns — and  this 
is  well  within  the  compass  of  the  scheme 
— then  no  expense,  however  great  for 
the  general  staff,  can  be  felt  by  the  in- 
dividual paper. 

I  realize  that  it  is  possible  I  may  not 
go  very  far  with  this  undertaking,  but 
I  know  that  if  I  fall  by  the  wayside 
some  one  more  worthy  than  myself  will 
take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on  to  the 
ultimate  possibilities  I  have  indicated. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  have  the  matchless 
pleasure  and  the  supreme  delight  that 
come  only  to  him  who  is  working  out 
great  problems.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
the  world  so  fascinating,  so  dramatic. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAY. 

This  leads  me  naturally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen,  to  the  two  issues 
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on  which  I  wish  to  crave  your  indul- 
gence, namely,  the  power  of  combined 
laborand  the  power  of  combined  capital. 
These,  as  I  see  them,  are  the  two 
I  paramount  questions  of  the  present 
period;  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
America  alone,  but  embrace  the  entire 
world. 

Every  now  and  again  a  new  force  has 
been  discovered,  as  civilization  has 
groped  down  through  the  ages.  On«  has 
recently  awakened  to  a  full  realization 
of  its  power,  and  already  it  has  revolu- 
tionized our  industrial  system  and 
threatens  the  very  government  itself. 
It  is  the  force  of  combination — combi- 
nation exemplified  alike  in  labor  and  in 
capital.  The  existence  of  the  former 
made  certain  the  appearance  of  the 
latter. 

No  people  who  have  an  ounce  of  good 
red  blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  have 
loyalty  and  love  of  country  at  heart — 
men,  I  mean,  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  man's  life  worth  the  living — ^no  such 
men  will  permit  a  neighboring  country 
to  organize  an  invading  army  without 
themselves  organizing  and  arming  to 
protect  their  lands,  their  country,  and 
their  homes. 

It  was  this  invading  army  of  organ- 
ized labor  that  made  organized  capital 
*  inevitable.  The  one  could  not  exist  and 
the  other  not  spring  up  in  self  defense. 
No  power  this  side  of  Heaven  could 
have  stopped  it,  and  no  power  this  side 
of  Heaven  can  stop  it  now.  Inconve- 
nient as  is  this  revolution  in  our  business 
and  industrial  life,  I  am  nevertheless 
glad  it  has  come  about — ^glad  we  have 
the  labor  organizations  and  glad  we 
have  the  trusts.  It  is  another  step  for- 
ward in  the  evolution  of  the  world. 
Both  mean  a  higher  order  of  things, 
shorter  hours,  better  wages,  better  citi- 
zenship for  labor,  and  a  more  econom- 
ical and  scientific  method  of  conducting 
business. 

Everything  rests  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Had  capital  al- 
ways been  fair  and  generous  with  labor, 
there  would  have  been  no  organized  la- 
bor. It  was  the  abuse  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  capital  that  compelled  labor  to 
organize — ^to  organize  in  self  defense, 
and  with  a  manly  regard  for  rational 
dignity.    To  a  greater  or  less  extent  it 


had  been   downtrodden,   misused,   and 
abused  for  centuries. 

Organization  gave  it  a  power  of  which 
it  had  little  dreamed;  and  like  any 
power  suddenly  attained,  it  was  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  assert  itself  unfairly 
and  unwisely.  This  was  both  human 
and  inevitable.  But  organized  capital 
has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a 
steadying  effect  on  the  opposing  army  of 
organized  labor.  It  is  a  force  big 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  labor,  and  to  cause 
it  to  pause  and  think.  Organized  labor 
unopposed  could  not  fail  to  become  its  f 
own  worst  enemy.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  organized  capital.  Either  would  ' 
develop  into  a  tyrant. 

A  CAMPAIGN  OP  EDUCATION  NEEDED. 

If  we  had  a  system  of  government 
better  suited  to  the  great  nation  we  are, 
and  the  vastly  greater  nation  we  are  to 
be,  the  problem  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  I  will  grant  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one  today;  but  this  simply  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  concerted  action, 
the  need  of  a  campaign  of  education  on  % 
the  part  of  the  citizenship  of  America,  * 
to  take  up  these  two  vital  questions  and 
discuss  them  calmly  and  fairly. 

We  cannot  expect  the  politicians  to  do 
this  work  for  us.  They  wonH  do  it,  be- 
cause all  the  world  just  now  is  crying 
out  hysterically  against  the  trusts.  Poli- 
ticians never  lead;  they  follow.  They 
see  only  the  present  and  what  the  pres- 
ent means  to  them.  No  great  business 
concern  could  ever  hope  to  take  its 
place  at  the  front,  working  on  so  short 
sighted  a  policy.  No  people  can  ever  be 
great  who  see  merely  the  present  and 
think  not  of  the  future. 

The  trust,  however  bad  it  is  today, 
however  crude  and  untamed,  has  in  it 
the  true  principle  of  doing  business.  It 
has  come  into  being  both  in  response  to 
organized  labor  and  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  industry  and  commerce.  In- 
stead of  being  an  enemy  to  man,  it 
means  ultimately  more  luxury  to  labor, 
and  to  all  the  people,  than  can  come 
from  an  obsolete  and  impossible  system. 

I  am  not  talking  theory  in  this  asser- 
tion, gentlemen,  I  am  talking  what  I 
know  to  be  true.  I  have  done  some  in- 
vestigating in  a  field  that  comes  pretty 
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close  home  to  labor,  and  pretty  close 
home  to  every  one  who  eats. 

A  TEST  OF   THE  POWER  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

I  I  have  now  in  operation  a  chain  of 
twenty  or  more  provision  stores,  under 
the  name  of  The  Mohican  Company. 
All  bnt  two  of  these  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  ten  months,  and 
the  result  of  this  experiment  makes  it 
certain  that  the  people  can  be  fed,  and 
fed  precisely  as  they  are  now  fed,  at 
not  over  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  present  cost.  A  hundred  thousand 
people  in  New  England  alone  are  now 
buying  bread  from  The  Mohican  Com- 
pany at  three  cents  a  loaf — ^bread  of  the 
same  size  and  quality  as  that  which  cost 
them  five  cents  before  The  Mohican 
Company  hammered  down  the  price. 

With  an  organization  broad  enough 
to  encompass  ten  thousand  stores,  the 
outlet  would  be  so  stupendous  that  the 
average  price  of  all  provisions  would 
not  exceed  this  same  sixty  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Such  an  organization  would  refine  its 
own  sugar,  grind  its  own  flour,  import 
its  own  coffees  and  teas  and  spices.  It 
would  slaughter  its  own  meats,  produce 
its  own  butter  and  cheese,  and  would 
manufacture  all  the  other  products  that 
go  to  complete  a  perfect  provision  store. 
There  would  be  no  middleman  here,  no 
dividends  on  watered  stock,  no  tribute 
to  any  one,  no  waste  anywhere. 

I  have  made  mention  of  this  Mohican 
business  not  to  exploit  it  or  advertise  it, 
but  merely  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
not  dreaming.*  An  ounce  of  experience 
is  sometimes  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 
Publishing  is  my  life  work,  but  I  have 
given  time  enough  and  thought  enough 
to  this  problem  of  feeding  the  people, 
and  have  spent  money  enough,  to  make 
me  sure  of  my  ground. 

OUR  DUTY  TO-OUR  MATCHLB8S  COUNTRY. 

And  what  can  be  done  for  the  people 
by  the  power  of  organization  in  this  line 
and  in  journalism,  can  be  done  equally 


well  and  with  equal  certainty  in  other 
lines.  Whatever  dwarfs  industry  and 
cripples  business,  cripples  labor  most. 
Each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  The 
newspaper  or  the  individual  or  the  or- 
ganization that  tells  you  differently  is 
an  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  "and  to  the  whole  country. 

We  are  only  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  as  a  nation,  and  yet  none 
other  can  measure  up  to  us  in  wealth 
and  power  and  achievement.  We  haTe 
been  free  from  the  traditions  that  have 
damned  and  are  still  damning  the  conn- 
tries  of  Europe.  We  have  absorbed 
everything  new  as  it  came  along — 
everything  that  meant  greater  progress, 
resulting  in  achievements  that  have 
stunned  and  staggered  the  old  world. 
Shall  this  matchless  stride  be  checked? 
Shall  we  now  stretch  out  our  hands  to 
this  accursed  conservatism  and  let  it 
dominate  our  national  life?  This  is  just 
what  we  shall  be  doing,  gentlemen,  if  we 
permit  vote  seeking  legislators  to  batter 
organized  capital  into  a  monstrosity. 

Isn't  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  instead, 
to  improve  the  trust,  to  control  it,  and 
to  make  it  the  servant  of  the  people? 
Don't  let  politicians  lead  you,  don't  let 
demagogues  dictate  to  you,  but  take  up 
these  two  issues  and  settle  them  wisely, 
justly,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  mag- 
nificent economic  system  of  the  civiliz^ 
world. 

I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  the  trust 
that  seeks  to  oppress  the  people;  I  am 
arguing  merely  for  the  principle  of  or- 
ganized capital.  I  am  arguing  for  it 
because  it  is  right,  and  because  it  suits 
the  vastness  of  our  undertakings  of  to- 
day. Organized  labor  needs  no  defense. 
Its  place  is  secure,  is  certain. 

I  am  not  the  hired  attorney  of  any 
trust  or  organization.  I  am  free,  and 
shall  remain  free,  and  my  newspapers 
shall  remain  free  to  stand  up  for  what- 
*  soever  seems  to  me  to  be  right  and  just 
— whatsoever  seems  to  me  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  and  of  this 
matchless  country  of  ours. 


THE  HOURS 
Why  talk  of  yean  and  oentorids  and  a^T 

Wlat  mean  sneh  mighty  scrolls  of  time  to  tiroe  T 
It  is  the  hoars  that  proffer  thee  their  pagee 

Whereon  to  trace  life's  hrief  epitome  I 
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A    STORY    INVOI^VING    A    PROBI^EM    IN    THE    PHII^OSOPHY    OF    XIFE. 

BY    DAVID    H.     TALMADGE, 


Heroes  are  of  many  sorts. 
But  the  best  we  never  hear  of. 

— OjpinioK  of  Israel  Wiggins, 

THE  first  part  of  the  story  was  told 
to  me  hy  my  friend  Dorton,  one 
evening  years  ago,  while  we  sat  upon  the 
front  porch  of  a  farmhouse  in  the  Red- 
stone Hills,  where  we  were  vacation- 
izing  and  economizing  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  which  is  an  excellent  idea. 
An  old  man,  the  owner  of  the  place,  was 
solemnly  wagging  the  handle  of  a  pump 
in  the  foreground.  Under  the  apple 
trees  near  the  driveway  a  girl,  the  old 
man's  daughter,  swimg  gently  in  a  ham- 
mock  and  read  from  a  book  in  the  wa- 
ning light. 

Dortonjilternately  contemplated  the 
old  man  and  the  girl,  then  sighed  and 
looked  at  me  with  the  expression  of 
one  who  is  beset  by  doubt  and  inclined 
to  melancholy.  This  was  after  I  had 
questioned  him  as  to  the  two  weeks  by 
which  his  stay  at  the  farmhouse  had 
already  exceeded  mine. 

"  I  knew  you'd  ask  something  like 
that,''  he  said  pettishly. 

"And  why  should  I  not?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"There  is  no  reason  whatever,"  he 
replied,  "  except  that  I  expected  it,  and 
am  naturally  disgusted  with  you  in  con- 
sequence. Hang  it,  old  chap,  don't  you 
know  that  the  surest  way  to  lose  the 
respect  of  the  world  is  to  do  the  things 
that  are  expected  of  you?  When  will 
you  learn  the  lesson?  " 

"I  do  not  wish  to  learn  any  con- 
foundedly idiotic  old  lesson,"  I  inter- 
rupted brilliantly.  "  I  did  not  come  up 
here  to  learn  anything,  but  to  forget 
temporarily  what  little  I  have  already 
learned.  You're  in  a  beastly  unpleasant 
state  of  mind.  If  for  any  reason  you 
do  not  wish  to  remove  the  screen  from 
the  two  weeks  just  gone,  I  beg  you  will 
not  do  so.    I  care  not  one  jot." 


Then  I  turned  my  face  rigidly  to- 
wards the  sunset,  and  puffed  vigorously 
at  a  cheap  cigar,  while  he  whistled 
lightly  between  his  teeth. 

Dorton  is  ever  saddest  when  he 
whistles  between  his  teeth.  He  con- 
tends that  soul  may  be  blown  out  as 
effectually  in  that  manner  as  through 
the  medium  of  the  voice  or  a  flute,  and 
that  it  is  a  method  much  more  satis- 
factory to  people  like  him  who  resemble 
in  certain  respects  the  wood  violet.  So 
I  permitted  him  to  whistle  without  in- 
terruption, knowing  that  when  the  time 
came  he  would  explode  in  words.  'Tis 
ever  thus  with  the  soulful. 

After  a  time  he  ventured  a  compli- 
ment for  the  sunset,  and  I  grunted  per- 
functorily. An  expression  of  pain  ap- 
peared upon  his  face.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  back  straightened,  and  his  feet, 
which  had  been,  resting  upon  the  railing 
of  the  porch,  dropped  with  a  thud. 

"  Fact  is,  old  chap,"  he  blurted,  "  I've 
been  amusing  myself  by  falling  in  love." 

"Yes?"  I  said,  feigning,  or  endeav- 
oring to  feign,  a  lack  of  interest.  "  That 
creature  who  poured  our  tea  this  eve- 
ning, I  suppose?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Is  she  aware  of  it?  "  I  asked. 

"No— that  is,  I  haven't  told  her.  I 
don't  think  I  shaU  tell  her.  I'm  afraid." 

Being  well  acquainted  with  Dorton, 
I  laughed;  but  the  serious  look  in  his 
eyes  remained  unchanged. 

"I've  been  prowling  about  the 
neighborhood  somewhat,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  I've  heard  things.  If  I  hadn't,  'tis 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  I'd  have  intro- 
duced you  to  the  future  Mrs.  Dorton 
this  afternoon.  The  girl  is  worthy  of 
the  best  man  on  earth.  I  rather  in- 
cline to  the  notion  that  she  likes  me. 
And  I  never  before  saw  a  girl  whom  I 
wanted  to  marry." 

This  was  believable.   Dorton  was  not 
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a  man  of  many  loves.  He  was,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  considered  cold  and  unrespon- 
sive by  the  femininity  of  the  social  cir- 
cles in  which  he  moved. 

*^  But  I  have,  as  I  say,  heard  things. 
It  seems  that  her  mother  was  afflicted 
for  years  with  a  disorder  of  the  throat. 
It  carried  her  off  at  last,  and  the  neigh- 
bors say  that  her  husband  interrupted 
one  of  the  most  aflfecting  funeral  ser- 
mons ever  preached  in  these  parts  by 
chuckling.  It  was  understood  that  grief 
had  unhinged  his  mind,  although  he 
seemed  rational  enough  in  other  re- 
spects. My  own  opinion,  formed  after  an 
exhaustive  interview  with  the  next  door 
neighbor,  a  good  natured  old  fellow 
who  chummed  in  boyhood  with  the 
woman's  husband,  and  who  has  seen 
him  every  day  since,  is  that  the  demon- 
stration at  the  funeral  service  was  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  excusable.  The 
old  man  was  utterly  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it,  yet  it  reflected  in  no  wise  upon 
the  condition  of  his  mind.  His  endur- 
ance, strained  for  years,  snapped  in  the 
emotion  of  the  moment.  There  was 
nothing  of  irrationality  in  it,  nothing 
of  irreverence.  It  was  simply  nature, 
plain  nature,  asserting  itself.  Richard 
was  himself  again.'' 

He  was  silent  for  an  interval,  his  gaze 
resting  dreamily  upon  the  old  man  at 
the  pump,  still  laboring  that  the  thirst 
of  the  cattle  might  be  quenched,  and 
upon  the  girl  in  the  hammock,  who  had 
closed  her  book  and  was  lying,  her  head 
pillowed  upon  her  hands,  viewing  the 
sunset.    Then  he  continued. 

^^  Forty  years  is  a  long  time  to  strug- 
gle against  natural  impulses,  a  cruelly 
long  time  when  the  impulses  are  good. 
Were  I  to  marry  now  I'd  be  just  as  old 
as  he  in  forty  years.  Merciful  heaven, 
think  of  it!  I  could  not  do  it — no,  I 
really  couldn't." 

*^  Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  I  put  it  cheer- 
fully. *^  There  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who  have  endured  it  for  fifty 
years,  and  even  longer." 

He  glanced  at  me  reproachfully. 
*^You  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 
"  This  man's  wife  had  a  weak  throat. 
Whenever  she  laughed  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing  followed.  It  was  the  same 
when  she  talked  in  the  high  key  of  ex- 
citement.     She     couglied     until     her 


strength  was  gone,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  down.  At  times  she  would 
sink  to  the  floor,  all  but  fainting.  Yet 
she  was  not  considered  constitutionally 
ill;  the  doctors  did  not  characterize  the 
trouble  as  a  disease.  It  was  simply  a 
weakness,  inherent  and  incurable.  She 
was  strong  in  all  other  respects.  She  did 
the  house  work.  She  brought  up  her 
child.  She  lived  long. 

"The  next  door  neighbor  tells  me 
that  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man  her 
husband  was  of  the  volatile  sort,  keen  to 
see  the  humorous  side  of  things,  almost 
passionately    fond    of    good    company, 
ever   ready  to   frolic   or   to   exchange 
jokes;  yet  withal  quick  to  anger,  as  such 
natures  usually  are.    For  such  a  man, 
forty  years  of  life  with  a  woman  who 
could  not  laugh  without  seriously  com- 
promising her  welfare,   to   whom  ex- 
citement meant  physical  suffering,  must 
have  seemed  well  nigh  an  eternity.    Is 
it    any    wonder,    think    you,    that   a 
chuckle  escaped  him  at  the  funeral? 
During  the   greater   portion   of   forty 
years  he  had  suppressed  his  nature.  He 
had  controlled  his  temper  when  he  must 
have  been  aggravated   almost  beyond 
endurance,  for  the  next  door  neighbor 
tells  me  from  out  the  richness  of  his  own 
experience   that   there   is   nothing  on 
earth  so  trying  as  a  nagging,  complain- 
ing wife,  and  that  this  man's  wife  be- 
came such  a  one.     He  voluntarily  dis- 
carded the  bright  colors  for  the  somber. 
It  all  ended  at  last — and  he  chuckled. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  dance 
and  shout  paeans." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  to  marry  this 
girl  because  she  may  inherit  her 
mother's  weakness?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  because  she  may,  my  boy,  but 
because  she  has  inherited  it.  She  is 
even  now  taking  treatment  for  her 
throat.  Her  father  told  me  so  last 
night;  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  me 
that,  she  resembled  her  mother,  and 
praised  God  for  it.  Whereupon  I  went 
to  my  room,  and,  like  an  idiot,  tossed 
and  tumbled  for  three  mortal  hours, 
trying  to  appreciate  his  point  of  view. 
And  then,  upon  my  word,  old  chap,  I 
flopped  out  of  bed  and  knelt  in  prayer. 
I  wanted  wisdom,  and  I  wanted  it  ex- 
ceeding much.  I  prayed,  but — hush, 
she  is  coming." 
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The  girl  approached  the  porch,  and  the  family.    At  some  pleasantry  of  her 

paused    to    exchange    a    commonplace  husband     the     wife     laughed,     then 

upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening.   Then  coughed      slightly.      Involuntarily      I 

she  passed  slowly  across  the  lawn  to-  glanced  at  him.    His  eyes  met  mine, 

wards  the  orchard.  But  not  until  the  meal  was  concluded, 

Dorton  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  and  we  were  together  in  the  smoking 

hand  on  my  arm,  following  her  with  room,  he  and  I,  was  the  memory  of  that 

his  eyes.  His  voice  was  husky.  evening  in   the   Redstone   Hills   men- 

"  Old  chap,"  he  said  hastily,  "  you  tioned. 

don't  mind  if  I  leave  you,  do  you?  "  "  Have  your  fears  been  in  any  degree 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  assured  him.  realized  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  make  me  rather  weary,  any  way."  A  smile  came  to  his  face — a  smile  in 

He  laughed,  and  strode  away  through  which  happiness  was  strangely  blended 

the  dusk  after  the  girl.    It  was  morn-  with    something    else.      His    youngest 

ing  when  I  saw  him  again,  and  upon  his  child,  a  mite  of  a  girl  whose  hair  and 

face  was  the  light  of  a  great  happiness,  eyes   were  like   her  mother's,  pushed 

It  has  not  yet  ceased  to  shine,  though  open  the  door  and  ran  to  him.    With 

the  years  of  his  wedded  life  number  ten,  both  arms  he  drew  her  closely  to  his 

and  the  children,  two  girls  and  two  breast. 

boys,  are  already  old  enough  to  call  "No,"   he  replied.    "I   think   they 

their     sweet     faced,     gentle     mother  never  will  be.    But" — and  he  pressed 

blessed.  his  lips  to  the  baby's  forehead — "  what- 

Several  days  ago  I  took  dinner  with  ever  may  come,  I  am  ready." 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  EVENmO  SONG. 

The  son  has  kissed  the  hills  good  night. 

The  shadows  hold  their  evening  tryst ; 
The  sky  withdraws  its  gift  of  light, 

The  valley  veils  itself  in  mist. 

Within  the  valley  waits  my  love, 

And  hearkens  for  the  sound  that  tells 
The  flocks  are  coming  from  above, 

The  tinkling  of  the  homing  bells. 

Come,  ho,  my  sheep,  well  leave  the  heights 

And  seek  the  plain  below  ! 
For  ah,  the  valley's  sweet  delights 

The  hills  can  never  know. 

YoaVe  grased  upon  the  alp  all  day, 

And  I  have  dreamed  of  many  things. 
The  whfle  my  thoughts  sped  far  away, 

For  lover's  thoughts,  yon  know,  have  wings. 

But  now  the  gloaming  hour  is  here 

And  I  my  thoughts  may  follow  home, 
Below  the  mists  to  seek  the  cheer 

Which  waits  upon  the  hearts  that  roam. 

C!ome,  ho,  my  flock,  the  lights  behold  ! 

Well  mend  onr  laggard  pace  ; 
Ton  haste  to  gain  the  sheltering  fold. 

And  I  to  love's  embrace  I 

William  WaUaee  Whitdoek. 
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The  Prayer  of  Rehoboam. 

WHAT    BBFBI<I^     ON    THB    DAY    WHBN    WARRBN    FORD     BROUGHT     HIS     BRIDB    TO     THB 

CHAMISO    HIIJ^S. 

BY  HELEN  ELLSWORTH   WRIGHT. 


THE  scrub  oaks  were  in  tassel  when 
Warren  Ford  came  to  the  valley; 
the  Chamiso  Hills  billowed  towards  the 
north  in  acres  of  snowy  bloom. 

Ford  set  to  work  at  clearing  his  sec- 
tion. He  chopped,  and  burned,  and 
whistled  from  the  time  the  first  bird 
sang  her  matins  till  the  sun  slipped 
lazily  behind  the  mountain.  Twice  a 
week  he  rode  to  town.  There  was  al- 
ways a  letter  waiting  for  him.  He  read 
it  over  and  over,  and  whistled  again, 
more  softly. 

By  and  by  a  freight  team  trundled 
up  through  the  valley.  It  brought 
lumber,  and  several  mysterious  looking 
boxes.  Ford  was  watching  for  it  by  the 
stage  road.  At  last  his  ears  caught  the 
faint  distant  jingle  of  mule  bells,  and  a 
cloud  of  dust,  no  bigger  than  a  man^s 
hand,  rose  up  against  the  horizon.  The 
fulfilment  of  his  dream  was  near. 

When  the  skeleton  of  the  three 
roomed  house  had  been  erected,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  longing  to  know 
— to  talk  to  some  of  his  neighbors.  He 
needed  a  human  and  present  sympathy 
in  his  happiness. 

It  was  a  good  three  miles  to  the  near- 
est cabin  by  way  of  the  road;  but  the 
chamiso  was  yet  green,  and  he  cut  a  path 
through  it  which  lessened  the  distance 
by  half.  He  appeared,  unheralded, 
one  afternoon,  upon  the  next  home 
clearing.  ^ 

The  fragments  of  bottlerock  about 
the  house  were  clutching  the  rays  of 
the  departing  sim;  a  thin  little  curl  of 
smoke  rose  from  the  adobe  chimney, 
and  the  breath  of  coffee  was  in  the  air. 
Ford  made  his  way  to  the  open  door. 
The  place  was  tidy  enough,  but  a  lank, 
mongrel  dog  seemed  its  only  occupant. 
He  got  up,  surveyed  the  stranger,  and 
growled  defiance. 


'*Jeffie,^^  called  a  voice  from  an  inner 

room,  "you^re  always  a ^"    There 

was  a  shuffling  step,  the  rhythmic 
thump  of  a  crutch,  and  a  boy  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

Ford  took  off  his  hat.  The  other 
stared  at  him.  The  man  made  the 
first  advances.  "  How  do  you  do?  *'  he 
began,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I'm 
Warren  Ford,  from  the  next  clearing.'' 

The  boy  nodded.  He  pushed  forward 
a  chair,  then  turned  upon  the  dog. 
"Keep  still,  Jefferson!"  he  said. 
"Where's  your  manners?  He  ain't 
used  to  folks,"  he  added  in  apology. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  then 
Ford  made  another  attempt.  "And 
your  name  is ?  "  he  began. 

"Behoboam,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

Ford  with  difficulty  held  his  face 
grave.  "And  your  mother,"  he  ques- 
tioned— "  is  she  here?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he 
said.  "  There  ain't  no  one  but  dad,  and 
he's  huntin'  jack  rabbits.  He's  'most 
generally  trailin'  somethin'." 

"Then  who  keeps  the  house?"  Ford 
ventured.  He  looked  pityingly  at  the 
crutch  and  the  shriveled  leg. 

"  Why,  Jefferson  and  me !  Dad  says 
the  two  of  us  is  'most  as  good  as  a  wom- 
an. You  see,"  the  boy  went  on,  "  Jeff 
drives  the  hens,  and  he  keeps  things 
cheerful.  There's  an  awful  lot  of  com- 
pany in  that  dog!"  He  gazed  admir- 
ingly at  the  long,  scraggy  tail  and  coarse 
black  coat.  "We  think  he's  good 
lookin',"  he  concluded. 

Ford  smiled.  "And  what  do  you 
do?  "  he  questioned. 

"Me?"  Rehoboam  drew  himself  as 
straight  as  the  crooked  body  would  let 
him.  "Oh,  I  cook  the  victuals,  and 
patch  the  clothes.  Sometimes  I  wash," 
he  said.  Then  he  asked  abruptly: 
"Who  keeps  your  house?" 

Ford  went  suddenly  red,  the  question 
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came  so  near  to  him.  "  My  house  isn't 
finished  yet,"  he  answered.  "  When  it 
is,  my — ^wife  will  keep  it."  He  had 
never  called  her  that  to  any  one  before. 
His  heart  b^t  more  quickly;  there  was 
a  mistiness  in  his  eyes. 

The  boy  edged  closer.  "  A  woman?  " 
he  asked  eagerly.  Then  he  added: 
"IVe  never  known  'em  to  speak  to. 
Harm,  she  died,  or  somethin',  years  and 
years  ago,  and  dad,  he  won't  talk  of  her 
over  much.  But  once,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  " — ^his  voice  grew  confidential — 
"we  went  to  the  show,  over  at  Bed 
Rock."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  lose  himself  in  the  memory. 
*^  There  was  lots  of  'em  there,"  he  went 
on,  "and  I  liked  'em  better'n  all  the 
firecrackers!" 

A  great  pity  was  welling  up  in  Ford's 
heart.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
drew  from  its  case  a  tinted  photograph, 
and  held  it  out.  "She  is  coming  to 
keep  my  house,"  he  said  simply. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  smiling,  girlish 
face,  and  the  color  mounted  to  his  tem- 
ples. "She's  beau-tiful!"  he  said  sol- 
emnly, and  he  and  Ford  were  friends. 

II. 

The  new  home  on  the  clearing  grew 
towards  completion;  the  path  through 
the  chamiso  became  well  defined.  Ford, 
sure  of  his  welcome,  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  neighboring  section.  He  and  the 
boy  and  Jefferson  would  sit  together  in 
the  doorway  till  the  outline  of  the 
mountain  grew  inky  black  against  the 
copper  sky. 

To  the  man,  it  was  good  to  have  some 
one  to  listen  when  he  talked  of  her.  To 
the  boy — ^he  slipped  his  arms  about  the 
dog  in  the  gathering  twilight  and  drew 
him  close.  A  strange  loneliness  had 
come  to  him.  "  There's  just  you,  and 
dad,  and  me,"  he  whispered. 

Summer  had  grown  old.  The 
chamiso,  gray  with  dust,  had  matted  it- 
self into  impenetrable  fastness.  The 
<;left8  in  the  mountain  showed  dimly 
red  through  the  dizzy  haze  of  heat. 

Ford  came  over  the  trail  one  morning 
and  swung  himself  lightly  from  the 
stirmpjL  "Well,"  he  said,  "the  last 
nail's  in!  Ifs  waiting  approval.  Can 
you  come?  "  he  asked. 


The  boy  was  finishing  the  breakfast 
dishes.  He  dropped  a  tin  plate,  and 
it  rolled  noisily  behind  the  stove. 
"Me?"  he  questioned  incredulously. 
"Did  you  mean  me — ^me  and  Jeffer- 
son?" 

"Of  course,"  Ford  laughed.  "The 
freight  team  came  through  yesterday. 
You  can  help  me  unpack  the  boxes." 

Rehoboam  drew  in  his  breath  sharply; 
his  hand  shook;  the  blood  burned  in  his 
cheeks. 

When  they  were  ready.  Ford  lifted 
him  into  the  saddle,  and  strode  beside 
the  mare,  swinging  the  pine  crutch  pen- 
dulum fashion.  Jefferson  trotted  in  the 
background.  The  trail  stretched  yellow 
through  the  brush.  The  brokto  bottle- 
rock  along  its  edge  shimmered  in  the 
sun  till  the  path  seemed  dwindling  to  a 
narrow  thread  of  light. 

Ford  narrowed  his  eyes  and  looked 
critically  at  the  sky.  "  We're  going  to 
have  some  blistering  days,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

The  boy  was  following  him  in 
thought.  "And  she's  a  comin*  on 
Wednesday,"  he  answered. 

They  went  on  again  in  silence.  Sud- 
denly the  outline  of  the  unpainted  cabin 
rose  up  from  the  chamiso.  Ford  quick- 
ened his  steps;  he  began  to  talk  rapidly. 

"  That's  home,"  he  said,  "  our  home. 
The  window  this  way's  in  the  kitchen. 
There  are  geraniums  set  out  in  the 
front."  He  pulled  at  the  bridle. 
"Hurry  up!"  he  continued.  "That's 
the  barn— over  there.  The  water  tank's 
half  way  between."  He  kicked  through 
the  browned  grass  on  the  clearing. 
"  This  all  came  up  since  the  brush  was 
cut,"  he  said,  "  but  ifs  dry — dead  dry." 

He  drew  the  new  key  from  his  pocket 
and  fitted  it  proudly  into  the  lock. 

Rehoboam  pulled  at  his  collar  band. 
He  swallowed  once  or  twice  with  an  ef- 
fort; there  was  a  great  awe  in  his  eyes. 
The  dog  stood  panting  on  the  threshold, 
his  legs  a  plaster  of  tarweed  and  cinna^ 
mon  colored  dust.  The  boy  turned  on 
him. 

"Jefferson,"  he  said  slowly,  "you 
don't  look  fit  for  this.  You'd  better 
keep  out." 

He  wiped  his  shoes  and  instinctively 
took  off  his  hat. 

Ford  displayed  the  conveniences  of 
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the  three  tiny  rooms;  then  he  placed 
a  chair  and  began  at  once  on  the  boxes. 

''  This  is  the  china/'  he  said.  ''  We've 
a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  and  plates. 
That's  so  there'll  be  plenty  when  you 
come  to  see  us.    These — ^let  me  think! 

These  are  the  pictures.    And  this " 

he  turned  the  box  and  vainly  looked  for 
a  clue  to  its  contents.  "  Well,  it  won't 
take  us  long  to  find  out/^  he  said.  He 
slipped  the  chisel  under  the  lid  and  be- 
gan to  pry  upwards.  The  breath  of 
lavender  bloom  floated  out  to  them. 

Eehoboam  slid  from  his  chair.  He 
bent  curiously  over  the  packing  case. 

Ford  lifted  the  folds  of  brown  paper. 
There  were  piles  of  muslin  beneath,  and 
some  glimpses  of  ginghams.  The  man 
drew  in  his  breath.  "Oh!"  he  ex- 
claimed reverently. 

The  boy  extended  a  slim  forefinger 
and  touched  the  lace  and  the  ribbons. 
*^  It's  the  gewgaws ! ''  hfsaid  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

''The  what?"  Ford's  face  was  a 
study. 

"The  gewgaws,"  Rehoboam  confi- 
dently repeated.  "Dad  said,  that 
Fourth  of  July,  that  women  wore  lots 
of  gewgaws." 

The  man  threw  back  his  head,  then 
suddenly  checked  the  laugh  that  had 
risen.  "  Perhaps,"  he  said. 

III. 

The  days  lagged,  on  the  neighboring 
section,  after  Ford  went  to  the  county 
seat.  The  boy  numbered  off  each  one 
at  its  close.  At  last,  they  were  coming 
"  tomorrow.** 

He  and  Jefferson  sat  in  the  doorway 
that  evening.  The  sky  was  ablaze  with 
crimson,  shredded  with  lurid  amber 
lights.  The  profile  of  the  mountain 
was  silhouetted  against  it;  the  chamiso 
stretched  like  a  black  quilt  to  its  base. 

The  boy  watched  it  dreamily.  "It 
must  be  the  sun,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  He's  keepin*  watch  of  the  new  house 
for  'em,  I  guess." 

The  day  broke  breathless.  Rehoboam 
was  late  in  rising;  he  felt  weak,  languid. 
Dad  had  already  gone  out.  The  boy 
made  himself  some  coffee  and  took  it  to 
his  accustomed  seat  on  the  step. 

There  was  a  hazy  look  towards  the 


west  of  the  valley.  The  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  grew  tawny  at  the  horizon.  He 
shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and 
watched.  The  heat  danced  dizzily  in 
the  air.  Suddenly  he  limped  down  and 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  open.  The 
chickens,  with  drooping,  distended 
wings,  had  gathered  in  the  shadow  of 
the  house.  A  hot  wind  began  to  stir. 
It  puffed  into  the  boy*s  face  as  it  passed. 
He  threw  back  his  head;  his  nostrils 
quivered;  he  scented  the  air  as  an  ani- 
mal does,  then  looked  excitedly  about. 

"Dad!"  he  called;  then,  louder: 
"Dad!" 

There  was  no  answer.  A  buzzard 
winged  himself  up  and  wheeled  lazily  in 
the  fathomless  blue. 

The  boy  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands. 
"Dad!  Dad!  Z>fld.'"  he  shouted. 

His  voice  died  echoless.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  bit 
of  paper,  and  tossed  it  into  the  air.  It 
blew  a  little  way  towards  the  place  of 
the  sunrise,  then  sank  to  the  ground, 
fluttered  a  moment,  and  lay  stiU. 

Rehoboam  put  his  arm  up  across  his 
eyes.  "  The  wind's  from  the  west/'  he 
wailed.  "  Oh,  daddy,  why  must  you  be 
always  a  huntin'?" 

/  He  sank  limply  on  the  step.  Jefferson 
came  up.  He  shoved  his  muzzle  into 
his  master's  face  and  caressed  him  witii 
his  hot  red  tongue.  The  boy  threw  bis 
arms  about  him  in  a  spasm  of  distress. 

"Oh,  Jeffie,"  he  cried,  "ifs  the 
chamiso!  It'sabumin'!  Don't  you  hear 
me?  It's  a  ftwrntV.'"  His  voice  was 
high,  shrill.  "  If  11  catch  the  new  house 
— and  the  pictures — and  the  dishes — 
and  the  gewgaws ! "  He  stood  suddenly 
erect;  his  voice  rose,  "Daddy!  Daddy !  *" 

The  cry  hung  for  a  second  on  the 
still  air,  seeming  to  dissolve  reluctantly. 
The  boy  turned  slowly  about;  his  face 
was  positive. 

"Jefferson,"  he  said,  "we've  got  to 
go  over  there,  me  and  you.  We've  got 
to  do  it  I  We've  got  to!''  He  lun^ 
into  the  house,  found  his  hat,  and 
pulled  it  low  over  his  eyes;  then  he 
closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him.  All 
traces  of  excitement  had  gone.  He 
seemed  suddenly  old,  determined. 

The  haze  in  the  west  had  thickened : 
it  looked  opalescent.  The  buzzard  still 
wheeled  against  it. 
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A    MAN     AND    A    c;iRL    WITH    WHITE,    SET    FACES    WERE    ON     THE    FRONT    SEAT    WITH    THE     PKIVKR.       AN 
ABRUPT  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD   BROUGHT  THEM   IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  CABIN. 

lit'lioboaiii  swung  himself  jerkily  for-  nieasiired  two  or  more  foct  of  Ills  joiir- 

Avarfl.     His  veins  throb})e(l  with  strange,  ney.     His  slioe  was  burst  at  th(»  sich*;  a 

new    force.      Kach    beat    of    the   crutch  jagged    bit   of   bottlerock   cjjt   his    foot, 
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but  the  boy  did  not  know  it.  The 
pungent  smeli  of  burning  chaniiso  was 
in  the  air,  and  Ford's  clearing  was  half 
a  mile  away.  Jefferson  pujled  at  his 
sleeve  and  whined  piteously.  The  boy 
went  on.  A  couple  of  hare  darted 
from  the  brush.  They  bounded  past, 
their  long  ears  pointed  towards  the  east. 

The  cabin  was  in  sight  now.  Behind 
it  curled  a  tortuous  wall  of  smoke.  The 
path  became  full  of  living  things. 
Lizards,  heavy  winged  beetles,  sped  in 
the  same  direction.  A  big  spotted 
toad  hopped  heavily  by;  the  recurrent 
thumps  of  his  soft  body  raised  puifs  of 
yellow  dust. 

Rehoboam  had  reached  the  home 
clearing,  but  his  strength  was  beginning 
to  wane.  Suddenly  the  crutch  slipped; 
he  lunged  forward  and  lay  still.  The 
dog  nosed  him  gently.  All  at  once  the 
boy  drew  himself  together.  He  sat 
erect  and  turned  his  face  up  to  the 
brown,  overcast  sky.  He  stretched  out 
his  arms;  his  voice  rose  almost  to  a 
shriek. 

"  Oh,  God,"  he  began,  "  you're  up 
there,  somewheresi  Don't  let  the  new 
house  burn!  Don't  you  do  it!  Me  and 
Jefferson  ain't  good  for  much,  but  we're 
all  there  was  to  come.  And  there's  the 
furniture,  and  the  gewgaws!  Don't  you 
let  'em  burn,  God!  Oh,  don't  you — 
please  don't  you  do  it !  " 

He  got  up,  righted  his  crutch,  and 
stumbled  forward.  Two  grain  sacks 
lay  by  the  water  tank.  Rehoboam  sub- 
merged them  and  dragged  them  drip- 
ping behind  him.  The  fire  had  almost 
reached  the  short  grass  where  the  brush 
had  been  cut.  The  sap  in  the  wreath- 
ing chamiso  beyond  whined  like  a  hu- 
man thing.  Rehoboam  steadied  himself 
jmd  waited. 


The  first  flame  licked  into  the  stuln 
ble.  The  sack  struck  it;  a  black,  smo- 
king scar  showed  where  it  had  been. 
Xow  they  were  darting  along  the  brush 
line,  eager,  thirsty  little  tongues  of 
flame.  The  sack  descended  with  auto- 
matic persistency. 

Rehoboam  scarcely  felt  the  weight  of 
his  own  body.  Sweat  started  from 
every  pore;  his  face  was  seared,  grimy, 
but  he  did  not  know.  Smoke  blinded 
his  eyes;  his  ears  were  keen.  Wher- 
ever there  was  the  crackling  of  the 
grass,  the  quenching  weapon  fell. 

When  the  stage  came  up  through  the 
valley,  it  wound  between  smoldering 
blankets  of  burned  chamiso.  A  man  and 
a  girl  with  white,  set  faces  were  on  the 
front  seat  with  the  driver.  An  abrupt 
turn  in  the  road  brought  them  in  sight 
of  the  cabin.  The  man  partly  rose  tn 
his  feet. 

"It's  standing!"  he  cried  incredu- 
lously.  "  The  houst* — it's  standing!  " 

They  stopped  at  the  home  clearing. 
Jefferson  bounded  to  meet  them,  then 
turned  towards  a  little  heap  by  the 
brush  line. 

Warren  sprang  forward.  **  God!  "  he 
exclaimed.   *'  It's — the  boy!  " 

It  was  late  when  Rehoboam  opened 
his  eyes.  At  first  they  smiled  unbeliev- 
ingly up  into  the  girlish  face  that  bent 
over  him.  Then  there  came  a  look  of 
wistful  eagerness,  which  settled  at  last 
into  happy  content.  His  father  and  Ford 
were  there,  but  the  boy  did  not  see 
them. 

"Jeffie!"  he  called  faintly.  In  an- 
swer,  a  rough  black  head  was  thrust 
up  beside  him.  The  boy  weakly  put 
out  his  hand.  "Jeffie,"  he  whispere<L 
"she's  lots  better  'n — those — at  tlie 
show — at  Red  Rock !  " 


A   CORONATIOX. 
Beyond  the  grass  clad  slope  of  feathery  brown. 

Below  the  sweep  of  dark,  cone  laden  firs» 
The  sea  smiles  in  its  morning  sleep,  the  breeze 

lazily  wakes  and  stirs. 

In  veiled  translncence  all  the  distant  hills 
Slumber,  awaiting  the  sun's  reveille  ; 

The  clustering  islands  dream  of  their  fair  selves 
Mirrored  within  the  bay. 

The  dawn  foams  up  in  spray  of  burning  gold. 

Drenching  the  sea  and  shore  and  hills  in  light. 
Day  reigns— in  joyous  homage  I  forget 

That  it  was  ever  night ! 
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MARRIAGEABLE   PRINCESSES. 

BY  FRITZ  CUNLIFFE^OWEN. 

THE  IMPORTANT  POLITICAL  BEARING  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  AT 
THE  PRESENT  DAY  MANY  EUROPEAN  PRINCES  ARE  SEEKING 
BRIDES,  AND  THAT  THERE  IS  A  SCARCITY  OF  SUITABLE  MAIDENS 
OF  ROYAL  BIRTH  AND  MARRIAGEABLE  AGE. 


THKKE  is  more  or  less  of  a  corner 
just  at  present  in  the  market  of 
marriageable  princesses.  xVt  no  time  in 
the  past  hundred  years  has  the  list  been 
so  restricted.  The  fact  involves  a  really 
serious  problem  for  the  reigning  houses 
of  Europe.  Dynastic  and  political  con- 
siderations require  that  princes  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  a  throne  should 
wed  none  but  women  of  their  own  rank, 
jind,  as  a  rule,  of  their  own  faith.  So 
>trict  are  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  the  children  of  any  scion  of 
rnvjiltv    who    marries    a    mere    noble- 


woman, or  a^irl  of  bourgeois  birth,  are 
'\\)m  facto  barred  from  succession  to  the 
crown,  as  well  as  from  the  rank  and 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  their  father. 

^fembers  of  the  reigning  family  of 
England  forfeit  all  their  rights  to  the 
British  throne  in  the  event  of  their 
marrying  Koman  Catholics.  The  only 
lilnglish  princess  who  has  done  so  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  is  Princess 
Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Coburg.  liiasmuch  as 
she  is  destined,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband's  uncle.   King  Charles,  to  bc- 


PRINCES-S    MARGARET    OF    CONNAUGHT,   THE    ELDER   DAlJfiHTER   OP    THE    DIKE    OF 
CONNAUGHT,   WHO   IS   THE   ONLY   SURVIVING    BROTHER   OF   KING    EDWARD    VH. 

/•'nun  ,i  fi/ioti'i^rnp/i  hy  Mt mif  Issohn,   J.i^Uiiim 
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lonie  Queen  of  Kuniania,  she  could 
readily  afford  to  sacritiee  her  extremely 
remote  chances  of  ascending  the  Eng- 
lish throne. 

The  reigning  hou>es  of  Austria,  Italy, 


sian  grand  duchess.  The  present  King 
of  Italy  could  not  make  Princess  Helen 
of  Montenegro  his  wife  until  she  had 
abjured  the  Greek  faith  and  accepte<l 
that  of  Kome.     In  the  same  way.  Priii- 


PRINCESS    AUCF.   OF    ALBANY,    THE   ONLY    DAUGHTER   OF  THE   LATE   DUKE    OF    ALBANY    (rRINCE 
LEOPOLD*,  WHO  WAS   QIEEN   VICTORIA'S    YOUNGEST   SON. 

Fro  fit  a  f'hotografli  h'  f^'tssark,  Kton. 


Sjiain.  Portugal,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony, 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  Konian  Cath- 
olic church,  are  debarred,  either  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  or  by  their  equally 
binding  family  statutes,  from  marrying 
Protestants.  There  has  been  but  one 
Military  instance  in  Austrian  history  of 
.•I  Haps])urg  archduke  marrying  a  Ihis- 


ccss  Marie  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to 
forsake  the  Lutheran  communion  in 
order  to  become  the  queen  of  King 
^raximilian  II  of  Bavaria. 

Prussian  princes  may  not  marry  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  indeed  the  only 
reigning  houses  of  Europe  that  show 
sonu^  kind  of  elasticity  in  the  matter  of 
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matrimonial  alliaiites 
are  those  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  King  Chris- 
tian's youngest  son, 
Prince-  Waidemar,  a 
laitheran,  is  married 
to  Princess  Marie  of 
Orleans,  while  the 
mother  of  the  Protes- 
tant King  Oscar  II  of 
Sweden  was  also  a  Catho- 
lic princess,  Josephine  of 
Leuch  ten  berg. 

WHO  WILL  BE  GERMANY'S 
NEXT  EMPRESS? 

Among  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  few  mar- 
riageable princesses  is 
the  Duchess  Cecilia  of 
.Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
the  grand  duke's  young- 
est sister,  whom  many 
regard  as  destined  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  the 
young  Crown  Prince  of 
(fcrmany,  her  senior  by 
about  three  years.  It  is 
well  known  that  both  the 
emperor  and  the  empress 
would  prefer  to  have  as 
their  daughter  in  law  the 
English  Princess  Alice, 
daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany,  and 
<ister  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg. 

Making  her  home  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of 
the  year  with  her  mother 
at  Potsdam,  Princess 
Alice  has  become  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Kaiser's  fam- 
ily circle.  She  is  a  par- 
ticular favorite  of  the 
(Miipress,  who  loses  no 
occasion  of  manifesting 
her  aifection  for  this 
sunny  tempered,  clever, 
and  comely  young  girl. 
But  both  of  the  j)rince's 
parents  realize  that  the 
match  woidd  be  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with 
the  German  people,  ow- 
ing to  the  intense  anti 
British  feeling  that  pre- 


THE     INFANTA    MARIA    TERESA    OF    SPAIN,    THE    SECOND    AND   ONLY 
I'NMARRIED  SISTER  OF  KING   ALFONSO   XIII. 

From  ii  photoji^rixf^h  hy 
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PRINCKSS    BEATRUF    OF    SAXfc:    COBIRG.    THE    YOrNGEST   AND    ONLY    UNMARRIED 

DArr.HTRR    OF   THF    LATE   DUKE   OF   SAXE   COBUIK;,    WHO    WAS   QUEEN 

VUTORLX'S   SECOND   SON. 
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vails  in  all  ranks  of  society.  They 
know  that  it  not  only  might  impair  the 
hold  of  the  reigning  house  upon  the 
loyalty  of  tl|e  nation,  but  would  ex- 
pose the  princess  to  the  same  public 
prejudice  from  which  the  late  Empress 
Frederick  suffered  so  sorclv. 


from  the  marriage  of  the  future  Kaiser 
to  a  princess  whose  sister  will  eventually 
share  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

OTHER    MARRIAGEABLE    ROYAL     MAIDENS. 

One  of  the  best  looking  of  marriage- 
able princesses  is  Ena  of  Battcnberg, 


PRINCESS  VICTORIA  EUGENIA  (ENa)  OF  BATTENBERG,  DAUGHTER  OP  PRINCESS  BEATRICF:, 

THE  YOUNGEST  SISTER  OP  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

From  tt  photograph  by  Httghes  &*  MuUins,  Rytle. 


Duchess  C'ecilia  of  Mecklenburg 
Sehwerin  would  be  a  far  more  popular 
choice  as  a  consort  for  the  young  crown 
prince,  although  she  is  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  emperor  and  empress, 
iind  has  been  brought  up  by  a  Russian 
mother,  with  whom  their  relations  have 
always  been  somewhat  strained.  In  the 
i'yes  of  the  German  people  she  is  a  (ler- 
man  princess.  Moreover,  her  elder  sister 
is  the  w4fe  of  Prince  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, and  there  are  obvious  political 
Mdvantaircs  to  be  derived  bv  (Tcrmanv 


the  only  daughter  of  King  Edward's 
youngest  sister,  Beatrice.  Princess  Ena 
is  a  favorite  godchild  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  after  whom  she  was  named, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  pro})able 
heiress  to  the  large  fortune  of  the 
widow  of  Xapoleon  III.  In  consequence, 
she  is  not  likely  to  lack  suitors.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  she  can 
marry  any  one  but  an  Englishman.  Her 
father,  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  was  the  issue  of  a  morganatic 
alliance  between    Prince   Alexander   of 
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PRINCESS  PATRICIA  OF  CONNAUGHT,  THE  YOUNGER 
DAUGHTER   OF   THE    DUKE  OP  CONNAUGHT. 
Frnm  a  photograph  hy  Mcndfissahn,  Loudon. 

lk'>M'  cUkI  h  Mile,  liaukc.  of  Warsaw; 
and  PriiK-css  Eiia,  tlioutrli  slie  i^  a 
trrandohild  of  Queen  X'ictoria,  is  re- 
<rardcd  on  the  continent  of  Hurope  as  a 
mere  noblewoman,  debarred  from  we<l- 
iWwii  any  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
otherwise  than  morganatieally.  Were  she 
to  marry  a  continental  prince,  her  posi- 
tion at  court  would  be  so  disagreeable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  her 
mother  or  relatives  ^ivin^  their  consent 
to  such  a  nuitch. 

I*rincess  Beatrice  of  CoburtJf  and 
(ireat  Britain  is  said  to  be  the  brightest 
of  a  quartet  of  sisters  which  comprises 
the  divorced  Grand  Duchess  of  H^sse, 
Princess  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe,  and  the 
pretty  Crown  Princess  of  Kumania. 
Through  her  motlicr,  the  only  sister  of 
the  late  Czar,  she  is  a  granddaughter  of 
th;it   EmpiM'or  Alcxandrr   11   who  liln'r- 


ated  the  .serfs  and  who  was  luurdernl 
by  the  Nihilists,  while  through  her 
father  she  is  a  grandchild  of  Queen 
Victoria.  'Hiere  is  no  truth  in  the  ru- 
mors which  assert  that  she  is  destine«l 
to  wed  (fraud  Duke  Michael  of  Ruijsiji. 
She  is  that  prince's  ilrst  cousin,  and  thf 
Russian  church  is  strict  in  its  prohihi- 
tion  of  unions  between  young  people  so 
nearly  related.  Princess  Beatrice  is  far 
more  likely  to  become  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Prussia,  now  regent  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  All  three  are  otticers  in 
the  German  army,  and  have  both  good 
looks  and  money. 

Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  now  in 
her  twenty  third  year,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  crown  prince  of  the  little  northern 
kingdom,  and  is  likely  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  whose  elder  sister  is  al- 
ready nu^rried  to  her  eldest  brother.  As 
her  mother  is  probably  the  wealthiest 
j)rincess  in  Europe,  she  will  be  well 
dowered — which  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  nowadays,  in  the  case  of 
royal  brides.  The  dowries  which  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  re- 
ceived on  their  marriage  did  not  cxcmhmI 
thirty  thousand  ])ounds  apiece,  ^h»^t 
continental  princesses  receive  still  less. 

Another  marriageable  princess  is  the 
Infanta  , Maria  Teresa  of  Spain,  the 
youngest  of  the  two  sisters  of  King 
.Vlfonso.  I^nless  she  should  wed  one  of 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias — her  sister's  husband — or 
some  scion  of  Bavarian  royalty,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  she  will  be  able  to 
fmd  a  suitable  match.  There  was  talk, 
at  one  time,  of  her  becoming  the  wif«' 
of  Grand  Duke  Boris  of  Russia,  w1h> 
-was  in  the  United  States  last  year:  but 
she  is  too  devout  a  Roman  Catholic  not 
to  adhere  to  the  stipulation  exacted  by 
her  church  in  the  case  of  all  mixed  mar- 
riages— that  the  children  must  he 
reared  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  condition  which  no  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Romanoff  in  the  linr 
of  succession  to  the  Muscovite  crown 
would  be  j>ermitted  to  accept. 

Princess  A'ictoria  of  Sehleswig  Hol- 
stein,  and  her  namesake  Princess  Vic- 
toria of  Great  Britain,  the  only  unniar- 
ri(Hl  dausrhtcr  of  Kinjr  Edward  VII.  are 
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each  of  them  credited  with  having  given 
their  hearts  to  men  to  whom,  by  reason, 
of  difference  of  rank,  they  could  not  ac- 
cord their  hand.  Although  they  are 
fr('(|uently  mentioned  as  about  to  marry 


desirable  one  in  every  way;  but  at  the 
last  moment,  after  all  the  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  the  projected  al- 
liance announced,  the  late  (^ueen  Hen- 
rietta   interfered    and    broke    off   the 


PRINCESS   CLEMENTINE    OF    BELGIUM,  THE   YOUNGEST   AND    ONLY   UNMARRIED   DAUGHTER    OF 

KING    LEOPOLD   II. 
From   a  photograph   by  (htesquiu,   Biarritz. 


this  or  that  scion  of  royalty,  they  still 
remain  single. 

With  regard  to  Princess  Clementine, 
tlie  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  she  was  at  one 
moment  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
second  wife  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
jrnriM.     The  match  would  have  boon  a 


match  for  some  rca>on  which  has  never 
become  public. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  warn  the 
reader  that  as  this  article  is  necessarily 
written  several  weeks  before  its  appear- 
ance in  print,  it  is  possible  that  mean- 
while there  may  be  announcements  of 
royal  betrothals  or  even  marriages. 
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A  Russian  Church  in  New  York.  *^"*'''*-  ^^tliedrals  to  her  .trktly  modern 

^a.  A^v»o^M»Ax  ^««v»Aw««  «*  *^wYv    As/xsv*  Anierican  >tores.  She  has  a  few  Colonial 

New  York's  architectural  cxliihit  is  a  dwellings  with  lofty  pillared  porticoes; 
wonderfully  mixed  one,  from  her  one  she  has  steep  roofed  churches  that  re- 
story  shanties  of  wood  to  her  twenty  call  tho>e  of  Sweden;  she  has  rows  of 
story    skyscrapers    of    steel,    from    her  square  hrick  dwellings  that  suggest  the 


THE   NEW   RISSIAN   CHURCH   OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.  ON    EAST  NINETY   SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YoitK. 
WHICH    WAS   OrRNEr»    WITH    AN    Erx-BORATE   CEREMONY   ON    NOVEMBER   28   LAST. 
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liome  lantl  of  her  Dutch  pioneers;  ^he  typical   of   Hussia   that   tlic  forms  hlic 

has  elaborately  decorated  mansions  that  borrowed   from   her  neighbors  of  the 

might  more  fitly  be  set  in  some  French  Byzantine  empire,  who  gave  the  Musco- 

park  than  upon  her  crowded  streets.  vites    their    first    lessons    in   Christian 

The  latest  addition  to  her  collection  civilization,  have  ever  since  satisfied  the 

is  a  Russian  church,  a  genuine  specimen  national     taste.'      The     architects    of 

of   the   strange   ecclesiastical   architec-  medieval     Constantinople    built    their 

ture  of  the  Jand   of  the   Czars.    It    is  churches     with     five     domes — a   lar^re 


THE   FOUR   ELDER  CHH.DREN   OP  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES— ON   THE   RIGHT  OF  THE   ENGRAVING   IS 

PRINCE    EDW.\RD,   AGED   EIGHT,    HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE  TO  THE  BRITISH  THRONE  ;    IN   THE 

(ENTER,   PRINCE   HENRY,   AGED  TWO,   AND  PRINCE  ALBERT,  AGED  SEVEN  ; 

ON   THE   LEFT,   PRINCESS  VICTORIA    ALEXANDRA,  AGED  FIVE. 

A  FOURTH   SON  WAS  BORN  IN  DECEMBER    LAST. 

hrriii    their    litiist    f>hoiof;raph  -Copyright ,    lOOJ,    hv    F.    Rit/fh,    Senior,    and    tublishfd  by  the   I^ottdou 
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THE    MONUMENT    RECENTLY    ERECTED    IN    THE  CEMETERY    AT    MANSFIELD,   OHIO,    IN    HONOR    OF    THE 
LATE  JOHN    SHERMAN,    WHO   IS    BURIED  THERE. 


central  one  surrounded  by  four  smaller 
ones.  The  Russians  have  slavishly  ad- 
hered to  this  same  plan,  only  changing 
the  flat  Byzantine  dome  into  the  pointed 
and  bulb  shaped  cupola  which  is  said 
to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  The  regular 
quintet  of  these  peculiar  structures 
crowns  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
New  York.  They  look  almost  start- 
lingly  oriental  when  one  sees  them  rising 
above  the  root's  and  chimneys  of  the 
^surrounding  apartment  houses. 

The  Russian  architecture  is  so  dis- 
tinctive that  any  attempt  to  combine  its 
typical  features  with  a  more  conven- 
tional style  is  of  doubtful  expediency. 
The  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  fagade 
of  the  New  York  church,  which  might 
have  been  more  successful  had  its  de- 
sign been  more  closely  in  accordance 
with  such  models  as  the  famous  old  ca- 
tliedrals  of  Moscow.  There  was  a  period 
when  Russian  builders  attempted  to 
imitate  certain  Western  ideas,  but  the 
result  was  not  haj)j)v,  and  in  tiic  rcM^ii 


of  the  late  Alexander  III  a  ukase  was 
issued  directing  that  the  designers  of 
churches  should  adhere  to  the  ancient 
style.  The  regulation  of  art  by  im- 
perial edict  is  not  usually  a  healthy  sys- 
tem, but  in  this  case  the  Czar's  action 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  regrettable. 
The  opening  of  the  new  building,  in 
Xovember  last,  was  a  really  interesting 
ceremony.  It  was  thoroughly  Russian, 
with  Russian  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
all  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Orthodox 
communion.  The  chief  othciator  was 
x\rchbishop  Tikhon,  head  of  the  church 
in  America;  in  the  congregation  were 
Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  with  a  full  staff  of 
subordinate  officials:  Mayor  Low,  as 
head  of  the  local  municipal  govern- 
ment: and  Bishop  Grafton,  of  the  Flpis- 
coi)al  diocese  of  Fond-du-T.ac.  whose 
f»reseiice,  in  full  canonical  robes,  was  a 
significant  sign  of  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween   two  irreat    brunches  of   the   nni- 


<i\\  church. 
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.   JAMES    L.   BLAIR,  OF    ST.    LOUIS,   PRESIDENT    OF 
THE    BOARD    OF    LADY    MANAGERS    OP    THE 
lX)nSL\NA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 

Ftoni  it  /.Vf'/fli'r.f///  /'V  S/r,nts^.    V/    Louis. 


A  considerable  part  of  the  eot?t  of 
the  building — j?tated  at  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars — ^was 
contributed  by  the  Czar,  to  whose 
patron  saint  the  church  is  dedicated. 
The  interior  is  elaborately  decorated, 
though  its  central  feature,  a  fine 
marble  altar  made  in  St.  Petersburg, 
was  not  yet  in  place  at  the  time  of 
the  dedication. 


The  Grave  of  John  Sherman. 

The  grave  of  John  Sherman  in  the 
(*emetery  at  Mansiield,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently been  marked  with  a  nionu- 
jnent  of  rather  unusual  form.  It  i> 
a  huge  square  block  of  gray  New 
England  granite,  severely  plain,  and 
weighing,  with  its  equally  plain 
base,  no  less  than  thirty  tons.  No- 
where on  the  ample  surface  of  the 
tomb  appears  any  mention  of  the 
high  political  honors  that  Mr.  Sher- 
man won;  there  is  not  even  the  dare 
of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  His  ex- 
ecutors— Myron  M.  Parker,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Ex  Congressman  Kerr, 
of  Mansfield — decided  that  the  dead 
statesman's  name  alone  best  told  the 
story  of  his  achievements. 

John  Sherman  was  not  a  histori- 
cal ligure  of  iirst  rate  stature,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
great  ability,  who  did  loyal  and  most 
im])ortant  service  to  the  country  at  a 
critical  period  of  its  political  devel- 
opment. Between  his  appearance  a? 
a  delegate  at  the  Whig  convention 
that  nominated  Zachary  Taylor,  and 
his  final  retirement  from  McKinley's 
Cabinet  in  1898,  just  half  a  centurv 
elapsed.  During  those  fifty  years  he 
served  successively  as  Congressman. 
United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Thrice  he  was  a  Presidential  candi- 
date with  a  considerable  personal  fol- 
lowing; but  though  much  smaller 
men  have  been  President  he  never 
attained  this  avowed  object  of  hi> 
ambition.  His  greatest  distinction 
was  won  as  a  financier,  and  his  title 
to  a  place  in  history  rests  on  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  after  the  Civil  War 
was  due  to  him  in  greater  measure 
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than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  pilot  the  resumption 
bill  through  the  Senate  in  18T4,  and 
to  put  the  law  into  operation  on   the 


Ohio  town.  Near  h\\  granite  markers 
show  the  resting  place  of  himself  and  of 
his  wife,  who  died  a  few  months  before 
her  husband.    Around  are  the  graves  of 


CROWN     PRINCESS    LOUISE    OF    SAXONY,    THE    HEROINE    OF    ONE    OF    THE    MOST    SKNSATIONAL 
F^SCAPADES   IN   THE  RECENT    ANNALS  OF   ROYALTY. 

From  (I  photogr,iplt  by  Afev^r,   Dresden. 


arrival  of  the  aj)pointed  date,  Jan- 
uary I,  187?>,  when  he  was  President 
Hayes*  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 

Wv.  Sherman  died  in  Washington, 
but  he  had  always  regarded  IVIansfield  as 
his  home,  since  the  time  when  he  went 
there  to  study  law.  llis  monument 
stands  on  a  wooded  bluff  overlooking  a 
ravine   in    the   quiet    cemetery    nl*    the 


their  kinsfolk,  the  ^[cC'ombs,  the  Park- 
ers, and  the  Woods. 


The  Work  of  a  Western  Woman. 

^Irs.  James  L.  Blair,  who  has  been 
chosen  as  president  of  the  lady  man- 
agers' board  of  the  coming  St.  Louis 
Kxposition.  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
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CORN  KI J  us    VANDERBILT,    OF    NEW    YORK,    ELDEST    DESCENDANT    IN    DIRECT    MALE    LINE     FROM    HIS 

NAMESAKE   THE  COMMODORE— MR.   VANDERBILT's  RECENT  SEVERE  ILLNESS 

EVOKED   MUCH   PUBLIC  SYMPATHY. 

From  a  fhotograph  by  Bradley,   Seiv   York. 


])>'  a  woman  wlio  "has  an  i<lea  Tor  lier 
neighbors'  good  and  the  practical  ability 
to  carry  it  out.  She  is  a  ])eliever  in  the 
value  of  mnsic  as  an  aid  to  educational 
work,  and  she  has  devoted  not  only 
money  but  also  no  >inall  amount  of  time 
and  energy  to  put  her  theory  into  prac- 
tice. She  has  organized  and  managed 
several  choral  societies,  and  for  years 
she  personally  conducted  a  high  school 


class  of  music  students.  She  lias  also 
given  valuable  help  to  the  Jewish  Mis- 
sion, a  charitable  center  in  the  slums  oi 
St.  T.ouis,  where  she  has  been  instruct- 
ing as  many  as  three  hundred  ehildrovi 
in  the  elements  of  singing  and  voice  cul- 
ture. But  her  largest  undertaking  is  her 
People's  Music  Class,  which  she  foundetl 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as  a  mean:? 
of  spreading  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of 
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music  among  as  many  of  her  poorer  fel- 
low citizens  as  she  could  reach.  The 
usefulness  of  the  scheme  was  proved  hy 
its  immediate  success.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  attended  hy  ahout  fifty  people. 
Two  hundred  came  to  the  second,  twice, 
as  many  to  the  third.  The  hall  in 
which  the  class  met  would  hold  no  more 
than  six  hundred,  and  that  figure  has 
since  been  the  limit  of  the  attendance. 
Mrs.  Blair  was  Miss  Alexander,  of 
Washington.  Her  father,  Colonel 
Charles  M.  Alexander,  was  a  well  known 
patent  lawyer,  and  at  one  time  post- 
master of  the  capital  city.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Vassar,  and  was  married 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  a  leading 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar.  The 
board  of  which  she  is  the  head  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  exposition 
management,  and  her  executive  ability 
will  have  ample  scope  in  contributing  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
great  work  which  the  metropolis  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  has  undertaken. 


A  Fugitive  Princess* 

The  recent  escapade  of  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  incidents  in  the  annals  of 
modern  royalt3^  No  matter  what  ex- 
planation may  be  offered,  it  is  a  scandal 
which  must  throw  a  dark  cloud  upon 
the  reign  of  her  father  in  law,  the  sep- 
tuagenarian King  George,  who  has  been 
on  the  throne  for  less  than  a  year. 

The  princess,  who  was  the  Arch- 
duchess Louise  of  Austria,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  many  cousins  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  was  married  to 
Piince  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony 
eleven  years  ago.  They  have  had  five 
children,  three  ?ons  and  two  daughters; 
but  it  was  understood  that  their  domes- 
tic relations 'were  by  no  means  of  the 
happiest.  As  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  there  were  hints  of  blame  on  both 
sides.  It  was  said  that  the  crown 
prince's  patronage  of  the  drama  had 
taken  the  form  of  an  undufe  interest  in 
the  actresses  at  the  court  theater  in 
Dresden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  crown  princess  was  an 
eccentric  young  woman,  whose  high 
spirited  independence  frequently 
brought  her  into  conflict  with  her  hus- 
4m 


band's  aunt.  Queen  Carola,  wife  of  the 
late  King  Albert.  It  was  whispered 
that  she  drew  caricatures  of  her  royal 
relatives  and  connections,  and  even  that 
she  rode  a  bicycle — possibly  a  diamond 
frame  machine. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  Princess  Louise  preferred 
a  lonely  castle  among  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  to 
the  society  of  her  husband  at  the  Saxon 
court.  She  spent  November  there,  the 
crown  prince  being  laid  up  in  Dresden 
with  a  broken  leg.  She  was  still  there 
on  the  night  of  December  11;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  she  had  dis- 
appeared. Her  maids — so  runs  the 
story  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  cannot  tell 
a  falsehood — found  a  dummy  figure  in 
her  bed.  The  castle  was  searched,  then 
the  grounds,  but  in  vain.  The  pen  of 
a  Laura  Jean  Libbey  should  be  enlisted 
to  chronicle  so  sensational  a  romance, 
winding  up  with  the  discovery  of  the 
princess  in  the  quiet  Swiss  city  of 
Geneva,  where — so  asserts  the  scandal- 
ous tongue  of  rumor — her  children's 
French  tutor  was  in  her  company. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  JFurther 
proof  of  the  fact  that  royal  rank  is  not 
a  guarantee  against  domestic  infelicity; 
but  seldom  if  ever  before  has  so  reckless 
a  step  been  taken  by  a  woman  who  had 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  queen 
within  a  few  years.  It  seems  as  if  the 
world  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  va- 
gary on  the  part  of  a  son  or  daughter 
of  that  most  ill  fated  of  all  Europe's 
reigning  families,  the  imperial  house  of 
Hapsburg. 


Young  Mr»  Vanderbilt^s  Illness. 

Even  those  who  hold  most  strictly  to 
the  old  fashioned  doctrine  that  the  pub- 
lic has  no  legitimate  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  private  individuals  will 
scarcely  complain  of  the  general  display 
of  sympathy  evoked  by  the  recent  se- 
rious illness  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of 
New  York.  As  this  is  written,  the  fear 
of  a  fatal  result,  imminent  a  few  days 
before,  seems  to  have  passed  away; 
when  it  comes  to  be  read  the  patient's 
recovery  may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  al- 
ready complete. 
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Though  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  still  quite 
a  young  man — he  graduated  from  Yale 
less  than  eight  years  ago^he  has  al- 
ready impressed  himself  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
bearer  by  direct  inheritance  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  names  in  the  annals  of 
New  York.  At  college  he  did  well, 
though  scarcely  brilliantly.  In  the  study 
of  his  chosen  specialty,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, he  showed  both  energy  and 
talent,  and  his  thoroughgoing  adher- 
ence to  the  democratic  traditions  of 
Yale  made  him  deservedly  popular. 
After  his  course  in  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  he  took  a  desk  in  the  draft- 
ing rooms  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
labored  as  hard  as  any  ten  dollar  a  week 
clerk  in  the  place  to  get  a  practical  mas- 
tery of  locomotive  construction.  The 
result  was  the  invention  of  certain  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  engine 
building,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
fire  box,  which  are  said  to  be  of  real 
value  in  the  saving  of  fuel  and  the  pro- 
motion of  efficiency. 

Every  one,  of  course,  is  aware  that 
young  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  marriage  waa 
strongly  opposed  by  most  of  his  kins- 
folk, and  brought  about  an  estrange- 
ment which  has  been  extravagantly  ex- 
ploited by  the  "society"  correspond- 
ents. That — the  family  difference,  not 
the  marriage — was  an  unfortunate  inci- 
dent in  his  career,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  young  man  braved  parental  oppo- 
sition and  endured  the  loss  of  a  vast 
fortune  in  order  to  wed  the  girl  of  his 
heart  appealed  irresistibly  to  every 
properly  constituted  American.  The 
world  at  large  would  be  gratified,  and 
would  have  a  right  to  be  gratified,  if 
his  dangerous  illness  should  serve  to 
knit  together  again  the  family  ties  so 
unfortimately  strained. 


The  Death  of  Ex  Speaker  Reed 

The  death  of  Thomas  Brackett  Eeed 
removes  from  the  stage  of  American 
life  one  of  the  most  str&ing  figures  that 
ever  appeared  upon  it,  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  impressed  their  person- 
ality upon  the  history  of  recent  years. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Eeed  left  a  deeper  mark  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 


It  was  he  who  established  the  principle 
that  the  majority  must  rule  the  mi- 
nority, at  a  time  when  that  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy  was  seriously 
challenged;  and  he  established  it  so 
clearly  and  so  firmly  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  challenged  again  in  our  day. 

But  while  Mr.  Eeed  will  live  in  his- 
tory for  what  he  did,  those  who  knew 
him  remember  him  best  for  what  he 
was.  He  was  a  man  of  very  rare  char- 
acteristics and  abilities.  In  body  and  in 
mind  he  was  strong  and  rugged  as  the 
granite  hills  of  his  native  New  England. 
His  absolute  honesty  and  sincerity  were 
so  manifest,  so  known  of  all  men,  that 
they  were  a  standing  disproof  of  the  oft 
repeated  charge  that  he  who  would  suc- 
ceed in  American  public  life  must  be 
more  or  less  of  a  truckler  and  a  time 
server.  He  was  a  keen  and  stalwart 
fighter,  who  wielded  an  unsparing  sword 
of  sarcasm,  and  yet  was  popular  wher- 
ever he  went.  -He  was  a  statesman  and 
a  jurist,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  strong 
writer,  a  master  of  witty  conversation. 
In  any  company  of  men  he  was  a  leader. 
At  the  New  York  bar,  to  which  he  had 
belonged  for  only  three  years,  and 
which  counts  among  its  members  some 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  time,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  front  just  as  in 
Congress  he  became  what  his  critics 
called  the  Czar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Eeed's  death  was  sudden  and 
premature,  for  at  sixty  three  a  man  of 
such  natural  vigor  should  have  had 
many  years  of  life  and  work  before  him. 
In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  in 
an  article  on  Bowdoin,  he  was  men- 
tioned aa  a  distinguished  living  gradu- 
ate of  the  famous  old  Maine  collie. 
While  those  pages  were  on  the  printing 
press  Mr.  Eeed  made  a  witty  speech  at 
a  K"ew  York  club  dinner  held  in  honor 
of  Mark  Twain^s  sixty  seventh  birthday. 
Nine  days  later,  before  the  presses  had 
quite  finished  their  work,  he  lay  dead  in 
Washington,  whither  he  had  gone,  in 
apparent  good  health,  to  take  part  in 
the  trial  of  an  important  case  before  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court. 

Tom  Beed  of  Maine,  to  call  him  by 
the  name  most  familiar  to  his  country- 
men, wag  a  great  man  and  a  genuinely 
good  one.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
United  States- 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 
Barbe,  the  nineteen  year  old  daughter  of  Pierre  Carcassone,  keeper  of  the  Grand  Bayou  lighthouse 
on  the  Breton  coast,  is  in  love  with  Alain  Carbonec,  a  young  fisherman  of  the  neighboring  Tillage,  and  he 
with  her,  but  tiie  old  light  keeper  is  bitterly  opposed  to  their  union.  If  his  girl  must  marry,  he  reasons, 
let  her  marry  George  CStdoual,  who  has  money,  whereas  Alain  has  none.  Finding  his  efforts  to  separate 
the  young  lovers  futile,  Pierre  finally  tells  them  that  there  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  union,  for 
they  are  really  brother  and  sister,  having  been  separated  in  their  infancy.  In  reality  Alain  is  the  son  of 
Paul  Kervec,  whom  Pierre  slew  seventeen  years  before,  in  company  with  his  own  wife,  Barbe's  mother, 
who  had  left  him  for  Kervec.  The  young  lovers  refuse  to  believe  that  they  are  thus  related,  and  the 
scene  culminates  in  Alain's  declaring  that  if  Barbe  is  his  sister,  it  is  his  place  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
she  shall  come  with  him. 


IX  (Continued). 

BABBE  ran  up  stairs  joyfully,  all 
aquiver  with  delicious  tremors  at 
thought  of  going  away  with  Alain.  How 
her  heart  had  ached,  till  her  body  ached 
in  sympathy,  just  for  the  sight  of  him ! 
And  here  she  was  going  away  with  him 
— alone  with  Alain!  Glory!  The  very 
thought  of  it  was  so  upsetting  that  her 
head  was  in  a  whirl.  She  could  scarce 
think  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave, 
and  her  hands  trembled  so  that  they 
would  not  answer  to  her  will. 

To  go  away  with  Alain!  She  hung 
over  the  black  oak  chest  where  her  few 
possessions  were  kept.  She  took  out  one 
thing  after  another,  and  already  they 
looked  strange  to  her  from  the  change 
that  was  in  herself.  Her  point  of  view 
had  altered  in  the  last  few  minutes.  Her 
life  had  been  overturned  and  everything 
was  to  begin  anew,  for  was  she  not  going 
away  with  Alain  ? 

And  then,  as  the  first  fremulous  shock 
of  it  wore  oflf,  and  her  brain  began  to 
work  more  calmly,  her  hands  clinched 
themselves  tightly  on  the  rim  of  the 
oaken  chest,  and  her  eyes  grew  thought- 
ful. She  gazed  down  into  the  chest  with 
so  fixed  and  gloomy  a  stare  at  last  that 
one  might  have  thought  a  corpse  lay  hid- 
den there,  and  that  she  had  turned  up 
some  of  its  bones.  Minette  leaped  softly 
into  the  chest  and  began  daintily  poking 
about  to  find  out  what  was  wrong,  and 
Pippo  turned  over  the  things  on  the  floor 
with  his  inquisitive  beak  and  eyed  them 


sagely  with  his  one  eye;  but  Barbe  paid 
no  heed  to  them.  Presently  she  sank 
down  on  the  floor  among  her  poor  little 
belongings.  Her  head  dropped  down 
upon  her  arms,  and  she  wept  stormily, 
though  in  silence. 

For  the  realization  of  what  she  had 
been  going  to  do  came  suddenly  upon  her 
and  struck  her  like  a  blow. 

Alain^s  sister !  Never !  Her  whole  be- 
ing revolted  at  the  thought. 

Alain^s — sister  I  It  could  not  be.  She 
did  not  want  him  as  a  brother.  As  every- 
thing else,  her  whole  being  cried  aloud 
for  him;  but — ^his  sister! 

She  flung  the  things  back  into  the 
chest,  and  got  up  heavily  and  went  down 
the  ladder. 

The  men  stood  fronting  each  other  in 
silence. 

"  Alain,"  she  whispered,  "  I  cannot. 
It  would  be  like  believing  it.  It  is  not 
possible " 

"  But  yes,  thou  shalt  come  with  me, 
Barbe,"  he  cried  with  an  angry  stamp. 
"  We  will  prove  it  a  lie,  but  I  cannot 
leave  thee  here  with  him.  By  his  own 
words,  I  have  more  right  to  thee  than  he. 
Come,  dearest,  and  I  will  see  to  thee." 

He  threw  his  wet  arm  around  her,  and  • 
drew  her  to  the  lower  ladder. 

"  But  not  as  thy  sister,  Alain! "  she 
cried,  trembling  under  his  arm. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  working  lips, 
and  showered  hot  kisses  on  her  flaming 
face. 

"  Dost  feel  like  a  sister  to  me  ?  "  he 
said.    "  Bo  I  kiss  thee  like  a  brother  ?  " 


^Cohrighi^  rixa,  hfjohn  Oxenkmm,--Tkis  dory  began  mtJu  Dec fmber  immher  ^'Hiv^ix^H}^^  Magazinb. 
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"  My  man,  my  man !  "  she  cried,  and 
knit  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
strained  him  to  her  with  all  the  wild 
abandonment  of  her  love. 

How  often  in  the  coming  times  their 
thoughts  turned  back  to  that  first  all  too 
brief  voyage  towards  the  new  life !  Alain 
could  hardly  row  for  delight  of  her  pres- 
ence. His  blue  eyes  blazed  with  rapture 
on  her  blushing  face,  downcast  in  spite 
of  the  tremulous  joy  that  was  in  her,  lest 
there  should  be  any  truth  in  Pierre's  rev- 
elation. And  when  his  gladness  bubbled 
up  beyond  the  power  of  looks  to  express, 
hp  drew  his  oars  up  short  to  the  rowlocks, 
flung  back  his  yellow  locks  and 
scrambled  precariously  over  to  her.  Fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  her,  he  drew  her 
down  to  him  and  kissed  her  passionately. 
And  once,  after  raining  kisses  on  her  face 
till  she  covered  it  with  her  little  brown 
hands,  he  bent  and  wildly  kissed  her  feet 
till,  with  a  startled  exclamation,  she 
drew  them  up  under  the  short  blue 
skirts. 

"Little  sister,  little  sister!''  He 
laughed  with  scorn  of  Pierre  and  his  lies. 
"  I  could  almost  eat  thee  for  very  love." 

"  Do  not  say  it,  Alain.  I  will  not  be 
thy  sister! " 

"  Not  for  one  moment,  beloved.  Sis- 
ters are  good,  no  doubt,  though  I  never 
had  one;  but  a  wife  is  worth  them  all, 
and  thou  shalt  be  my  wife,  my  very 
own!" 

They  looked  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  tall  white  shaft,  gleaming  cold 
against  a  great  black  rain  cloud  that  was 
driving  up  from  the  west.  Then  they 
turned  the  comer  into  the  bay.  Plen- 
evec  lay  in  front, and  Alain  rowed  swiftly 
ashore. 


"  What  is  this?  "  said  the  idlers  on 
the  shore  at  Plenevec,  as  the  blunt  nose 
of  the  lighthouse  boat  bumped  up  the 
shingle. 

"It  is  Pierre's  boat  from  Grand 
Bayou,"  said  one. 

•^  It  is  Alain  run  oflf  with  old  Pierre's 
daughter,"  said  another. 

"  La  Carcassone!  Tiens,  how  pretty 
she  is!" 

"  What  a  shame  to  hide  her  over 
there  so  long."' 


"  And  where  is  Cadoual?  Where  is 
George?  He  is  missing  the  treat." 

"  Let  George  look  after  himself,  mon 
beau.  It  is  the  one  thing  he  is  good  at'' 

Alain  led  Barbe  over  the  imaccus- 
tomed  shingle  to  the  firmer  ground 
above,  and  straight  along  the  road  to 
Veuve  Pleuret's  cottage,  where  he  lived. 

The  old  lady  received  them  with 
many  exclamations  of  surprise. 

"  This  is  Ma^m'selle  Barbe  of  Grand. 
Bayou.  She  is  to  stop  here  for  a  few 
days,  Mere  Pleuret,  and  you  will  take 
care  of  her.  She  will  sleep  in  that  other 
bed  in  your  room." 

"  B'en!  "  said  M^re  Pleuret.  If  Alain 
had  asked  her  for  her  own  bed  she 
would  have  turned  out  gladly.  He  was 
so  like  her  own  boy  who  was  gone. 

"  Now  I  will  take  back  that  boat,  or 
the  old  hunks  will  be  saying  I  hare 
stolen  it,"  said  Alain.  "  Take  as  good 
care  of  her  as  if  she  were  your  own, 
M^re  Pleuret,"  he  said,  kissing  Barbe 
with  control,  and  in  his  exuberance 
kissing  the  old  lady  as  well,  which  made 
her  eyes  swim  with  pleasure.  "  In  two 
hours,"  he  said  to  Barbe,  "  I  shall  be 
back,  and  then  we  will  see.  M.  Gaudriol 
will  tell  us  what  is  the  truth." 

The  two  women  watched  him  go 
along  the  road  till  he  turned  down  the 
shingle,  and  then,  as  they  lost  sight  of 
him,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
eyes  of  both  shone  softly. 

"  A  fine  lad,"  said  Mere  Pleuret, 
"  and  a  good  one,  and  very  like  my  own 
that  was  drowned.  You  are  going  to 
marry?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbe,  full  of  faith  and 
hope.  And  the  old  lady,  having  no  idea 
of  all  that  lay  behind  the  pleasant  face 
of  things,  questioned  her  discursively  as 
to  her  father,  and  her  life  on  the  light, 
and  Barbe  answered  her  with  simple 
caution,  and  ^ve  no  hint  of  the  actnal 
state  of  matters. 

If  only  they  had  met  Sergeant  Gau- 
driol that  day,  how  differently  all  might 
have  gone  with  them,  and  what  heart- 
breaking times  they  might  have  been 
saved!  But  Gaudriol  was  away  at 
Plouamec  on  official  business,  and  did 
not  get  home  till  night,  when  it  was  too 
late. 

The  hours  passed,  the  storm  of  rain 
swept  over  them  to  the  thirsty  land  be- 
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hind,  the  sun  drew  down  red  and  angry 
towards  the  rim  of  the  sea,  and  Barbe 
sat  waiting  for  Alain  to  come  to  her. 

She  wondered  what  was  keeping  him. 
She  wondered  how  the  old  man  at  the 
light  would  get  on  without  her.  M^re 
Pleuret  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion at  times,  but  as  the  day  wore  on 
Barbe  was  too  full  of  thought  for  talk- 
ing. 

The  light  gleamed  rosy  white,  then 
loomed  gray  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  with 
a  glimmer  of  gold  at  each  side,  then 
stood  cold  and  pale  like  a  sheeted  ghost; 
and  while  she  gazed  the  golden  rays 
burst  out  from  the  top  so  suddenly  that 
she  started.  She  had  never  seen  them 
from  the  land  before. 

And  still  Alain  did  not  come.  What 
could  be  keeping  him? 

M^re  Pleuret  set  her  surprise  to  many 
words  as  she  prepared  the  evening  meal, 
but  Barbe  sat  dumb  with  anxiety  and 
could  eat  nothing. 

And  the  night  drew  on,  and  deepened, 
and  still  he  did  not  come.  When  Mdre 
Pleuret  was  ready  to  go  to  bed  she  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Alain  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  with  the  out- 
spoken frankness  of  one  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  and  knew  the  futility  of 
hope.  Barbe  shut  herself  in  behind  the 
sliding  panels  of  the  other  box  bed  and 
sobbed  silently  because  of  the  exceed- 
ing strangeness  of  everything. 

Fears  and  forebodings  racked  her  all 
through  the  night.  She  fell  into  fitful 
sleep  at  times,  dreamed  horrible  dreams, 
and  woke  up  in  the  cramping  agonies 
of  a  sorely  tried  heart.  And  yet  at  the 
core  of  all  her  trouble  there  glowed  a 
tiny  gleam  of  gladness.  Alain  loved  her, 
she  loved  Alain.  Though  all  her  world 
cracked  and  tumbled  about  her  in  ruins, 
as  it  seemed  like  doing,  that  was  one 
thing  to  cling  to  and  hold  by,  and  she 
would  never  let  go  of  it.  She  told  her- 
self hopefully  that  Alain  would  come 
in  the  morning,  and  then  prayed  earn- 
estly, pitifully,  that  it  might  be  so. 

She  said  to  herself  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  one  so  bold  and  strong 
and  skilful.  But  she  knew  that  the  sea 
was  stronger  still,  and  still  more  cun- 
ning, and  that  the  boldest  and  bravest 
go  down  into  it  and  come  back  no  more. 

Her  face  was  sharpened  with  anxiety. 


and  her  eyes  looked  larger  than  ever  by 
reason  of  the  dark  circles  round  them, 
when  she  came  out  into  the  dawn  to  look 
for  Alain.  The  boats  were  coming  in 
one  by  one.  A  wild  hope  sprang  up  in 
her  that  he  had  had  to  go  with  the  rest 
before  he  found  time  to  come  and  see 
her  again  last  night.  It  would  not  be 
like  him,  she  thought,  but  there  might 
be  things  she  did  not  understand. 

The  other  girls  and  women  were  there 
awaiting  the  boats.  They  eyed  her  with 
curiosity;  she  had  been  scarcely  more 
than  a  name  to  most  of  them  for  so 
long.  They  whispered  among  them- 
selves. They  were  not  openly  rude,  but 
Plenevec  had  never  wasted  its  time  on 
polishing  its  manners,  and  Barbe,  accus- 
tomed to  the  wide  solitudes  of  the  light, 
was  greatly  troubled  by  this  sudden  con- 
centration of  observation  upon  herself. 

She  knew  not  whom  to  ask  about 
Alain.  She  felt  herself  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  country.  In  spite  of  her  anxiety 
for  information,  she  was  about  to  flee 
back  to  the  shelter  of  M^re  Pleuret's 
shadowy  wing  when  her  eye,  casting 
wildly  round,  fell  on  a  majestic  figure  in 
blue  and  white  which  had  just  come 
along  the  road  and  was  eying  her  stead- 
fastly. Sergeant  Gaudriol  had  heard  of 
her  arrival  the  night  before.  He  had 
looked  in  at  Veuve  Pleuret's  as  he 
passed.  He  came  up  to  her  at  once. 

"  Tiens,  ma'tn'selh!  It  is  good  to  see 
you  here,"  he  said,  and  she  looked  up 
into  the  old  grizzled  face  and  liked  it, 
and  knew  she  could  trust  him.  For  if 
the  official  mask  was  somewhat  hard 
and  grim,  as  became  the  representative 
of  the  law,  the  simple  kindliness  of  tol- 
erant age  looked  through  the  eyes— eyes 
which  had  seen  so  much  in  their  time, 
and  which  had  come  to  prefer  the 
brighter  side  of  things,  perhaps  because 
they  were  growing  dimmer  themselves. 

"M.  Gaudriol?"  she  gasped.  For 
Alain  had  spoken  to  her  of  the  old  man, 
and  only  last  night  he  had  said,  "  Gau- 
driol will  tell  us  the  truth  of  it." 

"  But  yes,"  said  the  old  man  delight- 
edly. "I  am  Gaudriol.  And  how  do  you 
know  me,  ma^m'selle?  " 

'^I  have  heard  much  of  you,  mon- 
stenr,  from  Alain." 

^^  Ah,  yes,  Alain !  The  fortunate 
Alain !  And  where  is  Alain?  " 
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^^  But,  monsieur y  that  is  what  is  troub- 
ling me.  He  took  the  boat  back  to  the 
light  yesterday  afternoon,  and  he  has 
never  return^ — ^and  oh,  monsieury  I 
fear  for  him;''  and  her  hand  flew  to 
her  heart. 

"  He  went  to  the  light  yesterday 
afternoon  and  never  returned?  Stay,  I 
will  inquire  down  there;"  and  he  went 
crunching  down  the  shingle  to  the 
noisy  crowd  round  the  boats. 

^'Jan  Godey,  where  is  Alain  Car- 
bonec?  " 

"  Hon  dieUy  M.  Gaudriol,  that  is  what 
I  would  like  to  know.^  He  never  turned 
up  last  night,  and  left  me  short  hand- 
ed," grumbled  Jan. 

"  Who  has  seen  him?  "  asked  the  old 
gendarme. 

But  no  one  had  seen  him  since  they 
all  saw  him  row  out  to  the  light  after 
bringing  ma^m^seUe  ashore.  But  how 
came  ma'm'seUe  to  be  ashore?  Gaudriol 
saw  at  once  that  the  key  to  the  matter 
probably  lay  there,  and  he  strode  back 
to  Barbe. 

"  Why  did  he  bring  you  ashore, 
ma'm'sdlef  ^'  he  asked  quietly.  ^'What 
has  happened?'' 

He  had  a  dim,  far  down  fear  that  the 
light  might  possibly  have  been  the  scene 
of  another  tragedy  not  so  very  different 
from  the  one  it  had  witnessed  before. 

Barbe  hesitated,  and  Sergeant  Gau- 
driol saw  it. 

"Tell  me  just  what  happened,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me  everything,  or 
I  cannot  help  you." 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  everything,  mon- 
sieur.  Alain  said  you  would  tell  us  the 
truth  of  it." 

''Bienr' 

"It  is  this  way,  monsieur.  We  love 
each  other,  we  two,  very  dearly " 

Gaudriol  nodded. 

"  And  my  father — ^that  is,  M.  Carcas- 
sone — he  did  not  want  me  to  marry 
Alain '' 

"Why?" 

"  I  think  he  did  not  want  me  to  leave 
him  alone.  And  he  would  not  let  Alain 
in,  but  Alain  swam  out  through  the 
Race  many  times  to  see  me,  and  I  spoke 
with  him  from  the  gallery.  Yesterday 
he  opened  the  door  to  Alain,  and  when 
he  came  in  he  called  me  down  and  told 
us  about  the — the  murders  long  ago. 


and  he  said  we  were  brother  and  sister 
and  so  we  could  never  marry.  We  did 
not  T:)elieve  it,  but  Alain  said  he  would 
not  let  me  stop  there.  Since  he  was  my 
brother,  he  said,  he  had  the  right  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  he  brought  me  ashore. 
Then  he  took  back  the  boat  and  would 
swim  to  Cap  Eehel,  as  he  always 
did " 

"  Jfow  dieul  Cap  E6hel!  "  ejaculated 
Gaudriol. 

"  But  he  had  done  it  so  many  times, 
monsieury^  she  said,  with  quick  antici- 
pation of  her  own  fears,  "  and  he  is  bo 
strong  and  bold,  and  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  said  he  would  be  back 
in  two  hours;  but  he  has  never  come." 

The  old  gendarme's  brows  knitted 
into  bushes  of  perplexity,  and  he 
thought  deeply  and  quickly.  It  might 
only  be  an  accident.  Alain  might  be 
lying,  bruised  and  broken,  somewhere 
about  Cap  R6heL  Though,  ma  foi,  if 
it  was  at  the  bottom  it  was  little  they 
would  ever  see  of  him  again,  since  the 
tide  had  come  and  gone  since  then.  He 
might  have  dared  the  Race  once  too 
often  and  gone  under,  strong  swimmer 
though  he  was. 

And — ^yes,  it  would  up  in  spite  of  him 
— it  might  be  that  either  of  these 
things,  bad  as  they  were,  would  be  the 
least  of  the  things  that  might  have  hap- 
pened. For  it  might  be  that  the  men 
had  quarreled  on  Alain's  return,  and 
that  Grand  Bayou  Light  had  once  more 
drunk  hot  blood. 

"Wait  youy  my  dear,"  he  said  to 
Barbe  at  last,  "  with  M^re  Pleuret,  and 
keep  your  heart  up.  I  will  go  to  the 
light  myself,  and  see  if  he  is  there.  He 
might  have  hurt  himself  and  been  un- 
able to  come  back." 

He  spoke  hopefuUy,  and  she  was 
cheered  somewhat. 

"And  the  other  matter,  M.  Gau- 
driol?" she  asked  anxiously,  and  with 
color  in  her  cheeks.  "  It  is  not  true  that 
I  am  Alain's  sister?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  it  said  till  this 
moment,  my  dear,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 
When  Pierre  came  across  that  first  morn- 
ing after — ^when — ypu  understand,"  he 
said,  with  an  embarrassed  nod — "he 
carried  you  on  one  arm  and  the  boy  on 
the  other.  It  is  seventeen  years  ago,  but 
I  remember  it  all  very  clearly,  for  it  was 
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a  terrible  affair.  He  came  up  to  me  as 
I  stood,  just  about  here  where  we  are 
standing  now,  and  he  told  me  what  he 
had  done.  And  he  said — but  man  dim, 
yes,  I  recall  it  all — ^he  said,  *  This  is  my 
child,  and  this  is  his/  Voild! '' 

"  God  be  thanked !  ^'  Barbe  said  grate- 
fully. ^'I  knew  it  could  not  be  true. 
He  said  it  just  to  part  us.  It  was 
not  well  done,  but  I  would  sooner  have 
him  for  a  father  than  Alain  for  a 
brother.  You  are  quite,  quite  sure, 
monsieur?  " 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  what  he  said 
that  day,  my  child;  but  we  can  make 
surer  still  from  the  records,  and  I  will 
see  to  it." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  she 
said,  and  he  gravely  saluted  her  and 
crunched  away  down  the  shingle. 

"Jan  Qodey,  I  want  to  go  to  the 
light.  Who  will  take  me?  " 

"5t-en,  M.  Gaudriol!"  said  Jan 
obsequiously.  "In  two  minutes  I  will 
be  ready,  if  you  x;an  put  up  with  the 
remains  of  the  fishing.  There  will  not 
be  time  to  wash  down." 

"  It  will  do,  mon  heau.'^ 

And  presently,  M.  Gaudriol  having 
settled  himself  comfortably  on  Jan's 
coat  to  save  the  spick  and  span  of  his 
blue  and  silver  from  contamination,  and 
looking  somehow  monstrously  out  of 
place  there,  the  bluff  bowed  lugger  was 
running  swiftly  seawards,  bearing  the 
law  to  the  light. 

"You  fear  something  wrong,  M. 
Gaudriol?"  asked  Godey,  making  play 
with  so  unique  an  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  the  great 
man. 

"But  no,  mon  beau,  not  at  all.  Yet 
accidents  are  always  possible,  and  I 
want  to  find  that  boy." 

"A  clever  lad  and  a  good  fisher- 
man," said  Jan.  "Cadoual  was  a  fool 
to  lose  him.  But,  ma  foi,  it's  not  for  me 
to  complain." 

The  tide  was  against  them,  but  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  they  made  a  quick 
run  to  the  light.  The  door  was  open 
and  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

"  Wait  for  me,"  said  the  gendarme,  to 
Jan's  disappointment,  and  began  the 
laborious  ascent  of  the  perpendicular 
rungs. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  of  matters  for 


his  stiff  joints  and  harnessed  limbe,  but 
he  drew  himself  up  into  the  doorway  at 
lost,  cocked  hat  and  all,  and  disap- 
peared within.  It  was  almost  an  un- 
known country  to  him.  For  Pierre  had 
^  never  encouraged  visitors,  and  Gau- 
*  drioFs  duty  had  always  lain  on  solid 
earth,  for  which  he  had  many  a  time 
devoutly  thanked  God.  He  got  all  he 
wanted  of  the  sea  from  the  vantage 
point  of  dry  land,  and  he  never  even 
walked  on  the  shingle  if  he  could  help  it. 

He  glanced  cautiously  round  the  dim 
interior.  He  was  not  without  his  fears 
of  what  he  might  find  there.  He  had  a 
very  definite  recollection  of  what  he  had 
once  found  there;  and  what  had  been 
might  be. 

The  lower  story  yielded  nothing.  He 
climbed  the  ladder.  Nothing  there,  and 
no  sounds  of  life  above.  Up  again,  and 
still  again,  till  he  stood  in  the  lantern, 
and  passed  out  to  the  gallery,  and 
looked  down  on  Jan  Godey  lying  ap- 
parently asleep  in  the  idly  rocking  boat 
sixty  feet  below.  To  all  appearances, 
they  two  had  the  place  entirely  to  them- 
selves. So  down  again  for  more  minute 
research,  in  great  relief  at  finding  so 
far  no  signs  of  any  tragedy. 

Some  one  had  tended  the  light  all 
night.  The  only  question  with  him  was 
whether  it  was  Alain  or  Pierre,  and 
which  of  them  had  murdered  the  other. 

As  he  stood  in  the  sleeping  room,  the 
rough  breathing  of  a  sleeper  came  to 
him  through  the  closed  panel  of  one  of 
the  bunks.  He  strode  across  and  laid  his 
hand  on  it.  The  answer  to  his  puzzle 
lay  behind  it.  He  hesitated  for  one  sec- 
ond, half  dreading  what  he  might  find 
there.  Alain?  Pierre?  In  either  case 
trouble.  If  Alain,  then  his  worst  fore- 
bodings would  be  realized.  If  Pierre, 
then  he  would  fear  much  for  Alain. 

He  gently  rolled  back  the  panel. 
Pierre,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just 
and  of  the  man  who  has  kept  watch 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  slept! 

Sergeant  Gaudriol  had  all  his  coun- 
try's belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sudden 
surprise,  the  unexpected  challenge,  the 
endeavor  to  entrap,  the  assumption  of 
knowledge,  in  dealing  with  a  suspect. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Pierre's  shoulder. 
The  sleeper's  breathing  softened,  liis 
eyes  opened,  and  he  looked  vaguely  at 
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the    grizzled    face    and    the    imposing 
cocked  hat  bending  towards  him. 

"Where  is  Alain  Carbonec?"  asked 
Sergeant  Gaudriol,  and  Pierre  sat  up 
with  a  start.  Gaudriors  eyes  missed  no 
slightest  change  in  his  face.  He  saw  the 
startled  look  in  the  half  awake  eyes,  and  * 
he  saw  the  color  ebb  till  Pierre's  skin 
was  leaden  under  the  tan.  And  he  said 
to  himself,  "  Alain  is  done  for,  and  this 
man  knows ! " 

And  again  to  Pierre,  and  more 
harshly  this  time:  "Where  is  Alain 
Carbonec?  What  have  you  done  with 
him?" 

And  Pierre  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  as  represented  by  Sergeant 
Gaudriol,  he  was  already  condemned 
unheard. 

"  What  is  it,  then?  ''  he  growled.  "  I 
do  not  understand." 

"Alaia  Carbonec  is  missing.  He 
came  here.  He  never  returned.  What 
have  you  done  with  him?  " 

"3/on  dieu!  Sergeant,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  him.  I  did  not  even  see  him  when 
he  came  back.  We  had  had  a  dispute, 
and  I  had  had  enough  of  him  for  one 
day.  He  left  the  boat  where  he  found  it 
and  went  his  way." 

"  Aye — where  to?  " 

'^  Dieu  de  dieu,  how  should  I  know? 
I  tell  you  I  never  even  saw  him." 

"  And  no  one  else  has  seen  him 
since." 

"  Eh  Veriy  that  is  not  my  affair." 

"  Have  you  killed  him  as  you  killed 
his  father?" 

"Ah!  That's  it,  is  it?  And  why 
should  I  kill  him.  Sergeant  Gaudriol?" 

"  God  knows.  Doubtless  you  hated 
him  because  he  was  his  father's  son,  and 
still  more  because  he  loved  your  girl 
and  she  loved  him.  First  you  try  to*part 
them  with  lies,  and  when  that  failed  you 
make  away  with  the  lad." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  never  even  saw  him. 
I  only  knew  he  had  been  here  by  finding 
the  boat  in  its  place." 

^'  Eh  bien,  we  shall  sec.  If  we  find 
him,  good.  If  not " 

"  If  not,  you  will  try  to  make  out 
that  I  have  made  away  with  him.  Eh 
Ven,  go  ahead!  A  man  can  but  die,  and 
I  am  sick  of  it  all." 

Wliatever  Sergeant  Gaudriol's  own 
suspicions  might  be,  he  had  nothing  be- 


yond them  to  act  upon.  Pierre  might  be 
telling  the  truth.  Obviously  the  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  Alain's 
body,  if  that  were  possible,  but  he  had 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  the 
chances  of  doing  so  might  be  small.  II 
Pierre  had  gone  the  length  of  killing 
him,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  not  have  gone  the  further 
length  of  disposing  of  his  body.  Cer- 
tainly on  that  other  occasion  he  had 
boldly  avowed  his  crime  and  accepted 
the  consequences;  but  then  the  motives 
were,  from  a  French  point  of  view,  not 
absolutely  inadequate,  whereas  in  this 
case  no  court  in  the  country  but  would 
exact  full  payment  for  the  crime. 

The  first  place  to  search  was  Cap 
K^hel,  in  case  the  matter  was  simply 
one  of  accident.  So  Gaudriol  went 
gingerly  down  the  iron  rungs  and 
kicked  the  rope  till  Jan  Godey  woke, 
and  they  loosed  and  went  in  a  wide 
curve  through  the  run  of  the  Kace, 
coming  in  under  the  frowning  Head. 

They  landed  there  and  made  careful 
search  among  the  boulders,  but  their 
time  was  short  by  reason  of  the  rising 
tide.  They  embarked  again  and  coasted 
along  close  inshore,  to  and  fro,  till  they 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  Alain's 
body  was  not  there,  at  all  events.  Finally 
Sergeant  Gaudriol  reluctantly  gave  the 
matter  up  for  the  time  being,  and  went 
home,  saying  to  himself  that  they  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  sea  gave  up  its  se- 
cret. For  the  scour  of  the  Race  sooner 
or  later  carried  most  things  down  to 
Plenevec  beach. 

He  had  a  faint  hope  that  there  might 
be  some  news  of  the  missing  man  at  the 
village,  but  a  sight  of  Barbe  Carcas- 
sone's  eager  face  as  she  ran  down  the 
shingle  to  meet  them  showed  him  that 
the  hope  was  futile. 

The  cocked  hat  wagged  mournfully  at 
her.  "  No  news,  no  trace,  no  nothing! " 
he  said.  "But  don't  lose  heart,  my 
child.    He'll  turn  up  all  right  yet." 

But  in  his  own  mind  he  doubted  it. 
His  tone  carried  no  conviction,  and 
Barbe's  heart,  which  had  buoyed  itself 
on  the  sergeant,  sank  hopelessly. 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  cried,  "  or  he  would 
surely  have  come." 

"  If  he  is  dead,  some  one  shall  pay  for 
it,"  said  the  sergeant. 
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"  Ah,  mon  dieu,  it  is  only  Alain  I 
want !  ^'  she  cried. 

Words  are  hut  poor  medicine  for  a 
stricken  heart,  and  vengeance  will  not 
fill  the  place  of  one  who  leaves  an  empty 
heart  behind. 

XI. 

All  that  day,  after  Sergeant  Qaudriol 
returned  from  his  fruitless  errand, 
Barbe  haunted  the  beach.  The  wistful 
hope  died  gradually  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  left  in  them  nothing  but  despair. 

The  other  women,  with  but  a  dim 
comprehension  of  her  trouble,  offered 
her  rough  words  of  comfort,  which  com- 
forted her  no  more  than  alien  words  can 
ever  do.  The  despairing  eyes  in  the 
dark  circles  of  the  eager  white  face 
evoked  their  sympathy  and  loosed  their 
tongues.  A  discriminating  reserve  had 
no  place  in  the  Plenevec  character,  es- 
pecially in  the  so  called  gentler  sex. 
They  discussed  Barbe  to  her  face  and 
behind  her  back  long  after  the  feeble 
lights  glimmered  in  the  tiny  windows, 
and  even  when  the  panels  of  the  dark 
box  beds  were  slid  to.  She  paid  no  heed 
to  them,  but  suffered  none  the  less. 

When  night  fell  she  found  her  way 
'  back  to  M^re  Pleuret's  cottage,  where 
she  sat  before  the  white  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  drooping  and  desolate. 

"  Jfa  foil  He  is  dead  without  doubt," 
said  the  old  woman,  with  the  stolid  out- 
spokenness of  the  peasant ;  "  but  one 
must  eat  all  the  same." 

And  she  insisted  on  the  girl  eating 
some  of  the  thin  soup  out  of  the  pot 
over  the  fire,  and  a  piece  of  black  bread, 
which  tasted  to  Barbe  like  ashes  from 
the  hearth.  Mme.  Pleuret  discoursed 
reminiscently  the  while  of  Alain  and 
her  own  dead  boy,  whom  he  now  resem- 
bled more  than  ever.  Barbe  sat  there 
dry  eyed  and  silent.  Fears  wrung  her 
heart  into  silent  sobs  of  prayer  to  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows,  whose  own  heart 
had  been  wrung  beyond  any  heart  in  the 
world  save  one.  In  the  shuddering 
darkness  of  that  day  and  night  she  drew 
very  near  to  the  great  heart  of  pity 
which  is  closed  to  none. 

She  slept  little  that  night,  and  rose 
in  the  morning  white  and  worn  and 
widowed.   During  the  day,  when  Pierre 


came  to  the  house  and  bade  her  come 
home,  she  followed  him  without  a  word. 

He  spoke  no  word  to  her  as  they 
crossed  slowly  to  the  light.  He  was  in 
his  grimmest  humor,  for  the  whisper 
had  gone  round  Plenevec  that  Sergeant 
Gaudriol  believed  that  Alain  Carbonec 
had  come  to  his  death  out  there,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  and  Plene- 
vec was  disposed  to  consider  it  not  un- 
likely. They  had  forgiven  Pierre  Car- 
cassone  one  crime,  because  in  their 
judgment  he  was  justified;  but  this — if 
it  is  so — eh  h^en,  you  understand,  this  is 
another  affair  altogether.  Such  a  fine 
lad  was  Alain,  and  the  sight  of  Pierre's 
face  was  enough  to  make  you  shiver. 

And  Pierre  understood  it  all  per- 
fectly, but  gave  them  no  gratification  of 
a  sign  of  it.  He  shut  his  face  grimly, 
and  spoke  no  word  to  any  of  them. 

They  climbed  the  ladder  in  silence. 
In  silence  Pierre  ate  the  morning  meal 
and  then  lay  down  in  his  bunk,  while 
Barbe  climbed  up  to  the  lantern  and 
went  out  on  to  the  gallery,  to  gaze  with 
hopeless  longing  at  Cap  R^hel,  as  if  the 
great  rock  could  have  told  the  secret  of 
Alain's  disappearance  if  only  it  could 
have  spoken.  In  her  anguish  she  raised 
her  arms  towards  the  frowning  head  as 
though  invoking  its  help  or  pity;  and 
perhaps  her  action  and  her  prayer  were 
not  lost. 

It  was  hard  at  first  to  settle  back  into 
the  old  routine  after  so  great  an  up- 
heaval, and  jvith  every  fiber  of  her  being 
tight  strung  for  news  of  the  missing 
one.  Belief  came  to  her  by  degrees, 
however,  in  the  common  round  of  her 
daily  tasks,  and  she  slaved  over  them  as 
never  before.  The  lighthouse  rooms 
were  made  so  immaculate  that  it  seemed 
-like  desecration  to  use  them  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life.  The  reflectors 
in  the  lantern  suffered  such  tribulation 
that  no  shadow  of  a  speck  remained 
upon  them.  Grand  Bayou  Light  shone 
with  a  brilliance  that  evoked  half  dam- 
natory eulogiums  even  in  Plenevec. 

"j&fe  h'en!  He  may  kill  people,  this 
monster  of  a  Pierre,  but  he  knows  how 
to  keep  a  lighthouse,"  said  they. 

But  Pierre  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
He  was  rankling  under  the  injustice  of 
the  general  condemnation  for  a  deed  he 
had   not    done.     He   rarely   spoke   to 
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Barbe,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  sulk- 
mg  in  bis  bonk^  or  sitting  smoking 
with  his  eyes  fixed  gloomily  on  the  wall 
before  him.  Was  it  not  bad  enough  to 
have  suffered  when  that  had  gone  before 
which  justified  and  at  the  same  time 
compensated  the  suffering?  But  now 
he  was  snffering  without  reason.  Thou- 
sand deyilsl  That  old  fool  Qaudriol 
ought  to  be  drowned.  As  for  thoic 
other  fools  at  Plenevee^  let  them  think 
what  they  would.  It  was  all  one  to  him. 

Once  only,  on  the  first  night  of  her 
return^  did  Barbe  speak  to  him  of  her 
own  accord. 

He  was  smoking  gloomily  before  ta- 
king his  watch  up  above^  whence  came 
silently  down  the  ladder  and  stood  be- 
fore hiim.  Her  face  was  set  like  stona 
There  were  little  ridges  round  the  soft 
mouth,  showing  white  through  the 
bloom  of  the  tan.  Her  eyes  burned  in 
their  hollows,  and  her  words  were  the 
outcome  of  much  anguished  thought. 

"Where  is  Alain?''  she  asked 
abruptly. 

^  I  know  nothing  of  him.'* 

"  He  came  back  here  with  the  boat.'* 

"I  found  the  boat  at  the  beams.  I 
saw  nothing  of  him." 

^^  If  you  have  killed  him,  I  shall  kill 
you,  if  the  law  does  not" 

8he  said  it  very  quietly,  but  in  in- 
tensity of  purpose  slie  looked  at  the  mo- 
ment capable  df  it.  This  was  not  the 
Barbe  he  had  been  accustomed  to;  but 
he  recognized  what  was  in  her  as  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  own,  and  showed  no 
surprise.  He  even  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  with  something  akin  to  ap- 
proval. 

"I  understand/'  he  said.  ^Ifs  in 
your  blood.  But  I  have  no  fear  of 
either  you  or  the  law,  mv  girl." 

"  Bien! "  said  she.  "  We  shaU  aee." 

When  he  tupped  in  to  his  bunk,  at 
early  dawn,  he  left  the  sliding  panel 
slightly  open,  to  show  how  little  effect 
her  threat  had  on  him. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  that 
morning,  as  was  her  custom  when  she 
had  finished  all  her  work  below,  when  a 
boat  turned  out  of  the  bay  and  made 
steadily  for  the  light.  It  was  probably 
George  Cadoual,  she  thought,  and  so 
sat  and  watched  it  stolidly  and  with 
disfavor;  but  a  sudden  shift  of  the  befan 


showed  her  the  gaudy  plumage  of  Ser- 
geant Gaudriol  in  the  stem,  and  die 
jumped  up  and  dung  to  the  gall^  rail 
with  her  heart  fluttering  in  her  throat 

News  was  coming — good  or  bad— in 
either  case  a  certain  end  to  uncertaintj, 
and  when  one's  heart  has  given  up  hope 
even  the  certain  worst  brings  a  measure 
of  relief. 

For  the  time  being — as  the  resdt  of 
deepless  nights,  overstrained  nerres, 
and  lack  of  food,  for  she  could  not  eat— 
she  felt  that  Alain  was  dead.  If  he  hid 
been  alive  he  would  have  come  to  her. 
He  had  not  come,  therefore  he  was 
dead,  and  here  was  Sergeant  Gaudriol 
coming  with  the  news. 

She  was  waiting  in  the  doorway  when 
Jan  Godey  brou^t  his  blunt  noeed  boat 
with  a  deft  sweep  up  to  the  gangway, 
and,  when  he  was  aat^ed  that  he  could 
do  so  without  kfis  of  life  or  dignify,  the 
old  gendarme  canke  slowly  up  the  iron 
ladder. 

"You  have  found  him?"  gaqwd 
Barbe. 

"But  no,  my  child,  not  yet,"  said 
Gaudriol  kindly.  "  Is  Pierre  up  stairs?" 

"  He  is  sleeping." 

"Good!  I  will  go  up.  I  like  tiiem 
sleeping;"  and  he  ascended  the  ladders 
in  front  of  Barbe. 

Sergeant  GaudrioFa  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  and  he  had  come  to  see 
Pierre  in  hopes  of  reducing  it  some- 
what. 

G^eorge  Cadoual  had  been  misBing  f<ff 
three  days  past.  Mme.  Cadoual  was  in  a 
state  of  furious  distress,  demanding  him 
of  Sergeant  Gaudriol  with  tears  and  ia- 
vectives,  and  ceasing  not  day  or  night. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  you,  then,  yon 
there,  if  you  cannot  find  me  my  boy? 
What  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  yoi 
here  for  but  to  keep  things  straight? 
Don't  talk  to  me!  Don't  talk  to  me! 
Get  up  and  do  something,  you  great 
padded  heap  of  blue  cloth!  Sma^i  iwa 
ds  dieuy  tell  me,  some  one,  is  it  a  man 
then,  that  thing  in  the  laced  hat  that 
stands  mopping  and  mowing  like  a  gib- 
bering idiot?  Oh,  let  me  g^  at  him!" 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  till  Oartdrioi  grev 
tired  of  it,  and  the  neighbors  dragged 
Mme.  Cadoual  away,  foaming  and  claw- 
ing and  fairly  off  her  head. 

The  moment  he  had  heard   of  Ca- 
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denial's  disappearance,  the  sergeant  had 
set  to  work,  searching  for  clues  and  fol- 
lowing them  up  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

The  matter  connoted  itself  at  once 
in  his  own  mind  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Alain  Carbonec  That  was  in- 
evitable, of  course,  but  what  the  con- 
nection was  he  had  not  so  far  been  able 
to  determine.  In  the  mean  time  he 
organized  search  parties  and  sent  them 
out  over  the  hills  and  wastes  in  every 
direction. 

The  community  was  roused  out  of  its 
natural  stolidity  by  this  double  disap- 
pearance. M^re  Buvel  drove  a  roaring 
trade  each  night,  and  the  old  sergeant 
listened  with  keen  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussions that  went  on  round  her  trestle 
tables  in  hopes  of  finding  a  grain  or  two 
of  corn  among  the  windy  chaff.  But  he 
heard  very  little  that  was  not  familiar 
to  him.  Cadoual  and  Alain  had  quar- 
reled and  separated,  and  it  was  freely 
stated  that  they  had  quarreled  over 
Barbe  Carcassone.  Cadoual  had  gone 
away  on  a  journey.  On  his  return  he 
had  gone  out  to  the  light,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Then  had 
come  the  quarrel  between  Alain  and 
Pierre  which  resulted  in  Alain  bringing 
Barbe  across  to  Plcnevec.  Alain  took 
the  lighthouse  boat  back,  and  no  one 
had  set  eyes  on  him  again.  That  same 
day  George  Cadoual  had  started  off  to 
visit  Landroel  on  business,  but  had 
never  arrived  there — or  anywhere  else 
in  the  neighborhood,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained. 

Oaudriol  listened  to  it  all,  as  it  tossed 
about  like  a  thinning  bundle  of  hay, 
among  the  smoke  and  the  damp  mii^s  of 
eider,  and  he  racked  his  brains  for  the 
meaning  of  it. 

He  had  been  certain  in  his  own  mind 
that  Pierre  Carcassone  had  made  away 
with  Alain.  Was  Cadoual  also  in  that 
matter?  Had  Pierre  and  Cadoual  joined 
hands  to  get  rid  of  Alain,  and  then  had 
Cadoual — ^infinitely  the  weaker  mind  of 
the  two— fled  the  country?  Or  had 
Pierre  made  away  with  Cadoual  also? 
And  for  what  reason?  To  rid  himm^lf 
of  an  accomplice?  It  was  possible.  In 
fact,  anjrthing  was  possible  with  Pierre 
Carcassone. 

George's  boat,  however,  was  drawn  up 
high  and  dry  on  the  beaeh,  and.no  other 


boat  was  missing;  but  of  course  Pierre 
mjght  have  taken  him  across  in  the 
lighthouse  boat. 

Then,  as  the  result  o£  one  of  Mme. 
Cadoual's  tempestuous  visits,  Gaydriol 
extracted  from  her,  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, the  fact  that  when  George  had 
been  awmy  that  other  week  he  bad  been 
to  Brest.  And  that  set  the  sergeant's 
ideas  churning  again. 

Cadoual  had  been  to  Brest.  Br^  is 
just  across  the  water  from  Plougastei, 
where  Alain's  boyhood  had  been  spent. 
On  his  return  he  goee  at  once  to  see 
Pierre.  Then  comes  Pierre's  announce- 
ment to  Alain  that  he  is  Paul  Kervec's 
son,  and  his  attempt  to  separate  Alain 
and  Barbe  by  the  declaration  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  information  as  to  Alain's 
identity  had  been  given  to  Pierre  by 
George.  Alain  might  have  discovered 
that,  and 

Yes,  that  was  possible,  but  not  like 
Alain.  Still,  he  was  a  hot  headed  boy, 
and  there  was  no  knowing.  A  hasty 
blow  following  hot  on  provocation,  and 
two  lives  may  be  wrecked  in  a  moment 
— aye, three;  and  the  thought  of  Barbe's 
suffering  lay  heavily  on  tiie  old  man's 
heart,  for  her  beauty  and  her  distress 
had  touched  him  greatly. 

But  there — given  three  angry  men 
with  love  and  hate  thrown  in  among 
them,  and  the  poesibilities  wete  endless. 
All  the  same,  he  would  not  believe  that 
of  Alain  till  he  had  more  to  go  on  than 
a  remote  possibility. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the 
sergeant  climbed  the  ladder  to  Pierre's 
room,  with  Barbe  at  his  heels.  Pierre 
was  snoring  peacefully,  as  he  had  been 
that  other  morning. 

*'But  yes,  I  like  them  asleep,"  said 
the  sergeant  to  himself  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  sleeper's  shoulder.  His  re- 
mark applied  to  Pierre  as  a  suspect  and 
not  simply  as  a  man,  in  which  capacity 
he  would  hardly  have  claimed  a  prize 
for  beauty. 

"What  then?"  said  Pierre,  opening 
his  eyes  and  then  sitting  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  very  wide  awake  indeed  at  sight  of 
the  sergeant.  "  Well,  what  is  it  now?  " 
he  asked  gruffly.  "  IftTiom  have  I  mur- 
dered this  time? '' 

"  George  Cadoual  is  missing,"  said 
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Gaudriol,  and  Barbe,  behind  him,  gave 
a  startled  jump.  "  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  him?^^ 

But  he  knew  by  his  eyes,  before 
Pierre  answered,  that  he  had  not. 

"  Thousand  devils.  Sergeant  Gaudriol, 
am  I  accountable  for  every  fool  that 
goes  wrong  in  Plenevec?  I  know  no 
more  of  him  than  I  knew  of  the  other/' 

"  When  did  you  see  Cadoual  last?  '^ 

"Xom  de  dieu,  I  do  not  know,''  said 
Pierre,  pondering.  "He  came  and 
went " 

"  Did  you  see  him  the  day  Alain  Car- 
bonec  was  here?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"The  day  before?" 

"  Ah,  but  yes,  I  remember " 

"  He  came  to  you  after  he  had  been  to 
Plougastel,  and  told  you  what  he  had 
learned  about  Alain.  Is  it  not  so?  " 

"  That's  so." 

"And  you  told  Alain  how  you  got 
that  information." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Pierre,  thinking 
heavily.  "But  la  petite  was  there  and 
heard  all  that  passed." 

"  The  first  time  he  came,  yes.  But 
when  he  returned  with  the  boat?" 

"  I  never  saw  him,  as  I  told  you  al- 
ready." 

"  And  you  know  nothing  of  Ca- 
doual?" 

"  Xeither  of  him  nor  the  other.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  t'other  has  killed 
which.  They  did  "not  love  one  another, 
those  two." 

Gaudriol  had  drawn  blank,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  turned  to  go,  and  met 
Barbe's  anxious  look. 

"  You  have  no  word  of  Alain,  then, 
M.  Gaudriol?" 

"  Xo  word  yet,  my  child,  but  we  do 
not  give  up  hope.  It  is  all  a  tangle  at 
present,  and  I  have  not  found  the 
thread;  but  keep  up  your  heart,  my 
dear.  Alain  is  a  fine  lad,  and  I  do  not 
fear  for  him." 

But  he  did,  and  Barbe  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

"  Tiens  done!  Have  you  searched  Cap 
R^hel?  "  said  Pierre,  as  the  result  of  his 
cogitations.  "  When  he  brought  back 
the  boat  he  would  swim  ashore  there,  as 
he  alwavs  did.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  the  other  to  drop  a  rock  on 
his  skull  as  he  climbed " 


"  I  searched  there  after  I  left  you  last 
time." 

"  Ah,  ga ! "  Pierre  said  no  more,  but 
seemed  satisfied  with  hiij  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 

And  thereafter,  whenever  she  looked 
at  the  frowning  headland,  Barbe  had 
terrifying  visions  of  Alain  precarioufily 
climbing  Cap  R6hel,  while  George  Ca- 
doual bombarded  him  with  rocks  from 
the  top.  She  saw  his  poor  body  lying 
bruised  and  broken  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  till  the  tide  crept  up  like  a 
stealthy  beast  of  prey  and  dragged  it 
silently  away.  She  brooded  over  the 
ebbs  and  flows  in  case  it  should  be  pass- 
ing, and  more  than  once  she  sprang  up 
and  hung  over  the  railing  with  fear  at 
her  heart,  thinking  she  saw  a  white  face 
tossing  in  the  Boiling  Pot. 

She  passed  through  many  phases  dur- 
ing those  first  dreadful  days.  Since 
Gaudriol's  visit  she  no  longer  suspected 
Pierre,  but  all  the  same  they  rarely 
spoke  to  each  other.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  light  was  grim  and  dark,  but  the 
light  itself  shone  brighter  than  ever. 

All  her  suspicions  centered  now  on 
Cadoual,  and  she  hated  the  thought  of 
him.  Once  only  the  idea  flashed  venom- 
ously across  her  mind  that  Alain  had 
gone  away  because  of  Pierre's  lying 
statement  concerning  their  relationship. 
But  her  heart  rejected  it  instantly,  and 
chased  it  away  whenever  it  showed  head 
again.  For  herself  she  had  no  doubts 
about  that  matter,  and  Pierre's  own 
words  that  other  night,  when  she 
threatened  to  kill  him,  confirmed  her 
in  her  belief. 

"  I  understand.  It  is  in  your  blood," 
he  had  said,  and  she  rejoiced  that  it  was 
Pierre's  bad  blood  that  ran  in  her  veins, 
for  she  did  not  want  Alain  Carbonec  for 
a  brother. 

Truly  Pierre's  words  were  transla- 
table in  many  ways,  but  her  understand- 
ing of  them  held  comfort,  and  she  cher- 
ished it  resolutely,  closing  her  mind  to 
any  other. 

By  degrees,  and  brokenheartedly,  she 
took  up  the  old  existence  again — out- 
wardly; but  life  could  never  be  the  same 
to  her,  and  gladly  would  she  have  laid 
it  down.  She  felt  bruised,  broken,  hope- 
less. The  thought  of  the  long,  lonely 
.years  that  lay  before  her  brought  her 
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head  to  the  rail  many  times  a  day,  and 
her  tears  were  silent  prayers  for  help 
and  succor. 

Of  the  possibility  of  Alain  being  still 
alive,  and  of  her  ever  seeing  him  again, 
she  gradually  gave  up  hope.  Hope  dies 
hard,  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
strongest  cable  snaps,  and  the  time 
comes  when  the  slender  threads  of  hope, 
which  are  stronger  than  any  handiwork 
of  man's,  reach  breaking  point,  too. 
Alain  was  dead,  or  she  would  surely 
have  heard  from  him;  and  when  he 
went  all  her  life  went  with  him. 

The  dawns  and  the  sunsets  pulsed 
and  burned  unheeded,  and  only  pained 
her  with  their  memories  of  happier 
days.  The  high  piled  argosies  sailed  the 
upper  blue  in  vain  for  her.  Her 
thoughts  no  longer  freighted  them  with 
glowing  fancies.  The  ever  changing  sea 
below  was  no  longer  a  friend,  but  a 
stealthy  and  inscrutable  foe,  who  per- 
chance held  the  key  to  this  mystery. 

At  times,  as  she  looked  on  the  smooth 
swelling  waters  through  her  tears,  the 
thought  of  seeking  rest  beneath  them 
came  down  upon  her  and  would  not  be 
driven  off.  Could  she  have  been  certain 
that  Alain  rested  there,  the  temptation 
might  have  been  too  much  for  her.  But 
the  white  seeds  planted  long  since  by 
the  sisters  at  St.  Pol  were  still  in  her. 
She  had  a  simple  bejief  in  an  after  life 
when  this  weary  one  was  over,  and  her 
heart  told  her  that  that  was  not  the 
way  to  enter  it. 

It  was  a  time  of  weary,  hopeless  deso- 
lation, with  only  an  eternity  of  the  same 
in  front  of  her.  Verily  love  and  Alain 
Carbonec  seemed  to  have  brought  her 
anything  but  joy ;  and  yet,  deep  down  in 
her  heart,  at  times  she  would  cry 
*^  Alain  I  Alain !  ^Mn  a  voice  that  was 
love  itself,  though  her  hand  was  at  her 
side  to  still  the  pain  that  beat  there. 

XII. 

Alain  Carbonpec,  when  he  parted 
from  Barbe  and  Mme.  Pleuret  that 
afternoon,  rowed  gaily  across  to  the 
lighthouse,  hauled  the  boat  up  to  the 
beams,  and  left  it  as  he  had  found  it. 
Then  he  stripped,  twisted  his  blue  cot- 
ton duds  into  a  rope  round  his  waist, 
and  cast  himself  into  the  tid^,  just  ^s 


the  rain  cloud  burst  and  whipped  the 
sea  all  round  him  till  it  hissed. 

He  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  see  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter quite  clearly  yet ;  but  Barbe  was  out 
of  Pierre's  hands  and  in  his  own,  which 
was  all  to  the  good.  He  would  see 
Gaudriol  when  he  got  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  get  his  opinion  of  this  sister 
and  brother  story,  which,  for  himself, 
he  did  not  for  one  moment  believe. 
Gaudriol  would  certainly  help  him,  for 
the  sergeant  had  shown  his  liking  in 
many  little  ways  since  Alain  came  to 
Plenevec.  How  they  were  to  get  mar- 
ried without  Pierre's  consent  he  did  not 
quite  see;  but  they  would  manage  it 
somehow,  and  then  he  would  be  the  hap- 
piest man  on  earth,  and  Barbe  should 
be  the  happiest  girl!  How  beautiful 
she  was !  The  blood  leaped  through  his 
veins  at  thought  of  her,  and  he  shot 
through  the  waves  at  double  speed  be- 
cause each  strong  stroke  was  taking  him 
back  to  her. 

He  scrambled  ashore  under  the 
frowning  headland,  and  found  his 
clothes  in  the  nook  where  he  always  left 
them.  They  were  soaked  with  the  rain, 
but  :that  was  a  very  small  matter.  In 
an  hour  he  would  be  sitting  with  Barbe 
before  the  fire  in  M6re  Pleuret's  cottage. 
He  twisted  the  blue  cottons  round  his 
neck,  since  they  would  not  be  needed 
there  again,  and  set  off  on  his  preca- 
rious climb  round  the  granite  shoulder 
of  the  cliff. 

It  was  perilous  work,  but  his  fingers 
and  toes  found  holes  and  holding  as  if 
by  instinct,  where  holding  seemed  im- 
possible. The  rain  hissed  on  the  rocks 
and  beat  back  into  his  face.  The  birds 
shrieked  and  whirled  around  him  in  a 
way  that  would  have  fiung  a  less  hardy 
climber  to  his  death;  but  Alain  was  ac- 
customed to  them,  and  there  was  that  in 
him  now  that  made  him  feel  as  though 
he  had  wings  himself.  He  let  them 
scream  their  fill  without  hindrance  or 
annoyance,  and  drew  himself  up  at  last 
among  the  scant  herbage  of  the  cliff 
brow,  where  he  lay  panting  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  lungs  full  of  it,  the  smell  of  it 
was  so  sweet  after  the  nauseous  passage 
of  the  roosting  places.  Then  he  rose  and , 
swung  down  among  the  great  standing 
stones  that  the  ancients  had  left,  and 
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through  the  ckrmps  of  gorse,  by  the 
path  his  own  feet  had  made. 

And  then — as  he  passed  swiftly  along, 
fall  of  Barbe  and  the  gladness  of  living, 
a  figure  rose  suddenly  behind  him  out 
of  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great 
stones;  an  arm  swung,  a  ragged  piece  of 
rock  flew,  and  Alain  lay  bleeding  on  the 
grass. 

George  Cadoual  bent  over  him,  as 
Cain  bent  over  his  brother  AbeL  It  was 
the  most  primitive  form  of  Tengeanee — 
the  ambnsh  and  the  stone. 

But  Alain  was  not  dead.  Cadonal  had 
hardly  hoped  for  so  much,  and  his 
choice  of  hiding  place  had  provided  for 
ii.  He  looked  down  for  a  moment  at  his 
work — the  horrid  wound  in  which  the 
blood  welled,  and  gathered,  and  trickled 
down  through  the  yellow  hair  to  the 
grass^  and  stained  it  purple  blac*:  for  a 
moment,  till  the  rain  washed  it  off;  the 
slackened  limbs,  springing  with  full  life 
a  minute  ago. 

Cadoual  had  no  compunctions,  how- 
ever. The  man  had  been  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  go.  He  stooped  and  gripped 
the  body  by  the  shoulders,  and  dragged 
it  out  of  the  path,  and  along  till  h^ 
came  to  a  burrow  hidden  by  a  clump  of 
furze  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  stones. 
He  backed  into  this  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  drew  the  body  in  after  him, 
bit  by  bit,  till  it  disappeared,  as  the 
rabbit  disappears  down  the  big  snake's 
throat. 

The  shaft  widened  in  its  descent. 
The  air  grew  cool  and  moist,  and  at  last 
he  stood  in  the  damp  darkness  of  a  wide 
chamber,  with  the  body  of  Alain  Car- 
bonec  at  his  feet.  But  his  work  was  not 
yet  done.  This  was  only  the  ante 
chamber.  He  paused  for  breath,  then 
struck  a  sulphur  match,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  corpse  looking  down 
at  another  one.  He  lit  a  candle  end, 
stuck  it  on  a  boulder,  and  quieted  his 
twisting  mouth  with  a  cigarette  while 
he  rested  from  his  labors.  Then  he 
crept  up  into  daylight  again,  to  make 
sure  no  traces  were  left  there.  The  rain 
had  already  washed  away  the  blood. 
He  picked  up  Alain^s  blue  stocking  cap, 
and  crept  back  with  it  in  his  hand. 

Then  he  laid  hold  of  the  body  again 
and  dragged  it  with  loose  kicking  heels 
over  the  rough  floor  to  a  comer  where 


another  dark  passage  yawned.  He  went 
back  for  the  candle,  carried  it  down  the 
passage,  and  came  back  for  the  body. 

And  now  Cadoual  went  warily,  for 
there  was  that  hereabouts  which  might 
be  the  death  of  him.  He  eame  to  it  at 
last — a  fault  in  the  rock  where  the  bot- 
tom of  the  passage  slipped  away  into 
darkness.  He  kicked  a  stone  down.  It 
fell,  and  no  sound  came  back.  He  had 
discovered  this  place  when  be  was  a 
boy.  It  had  given  him  many  a  nirfit- 
mare,  and  he  bad  never  been  tb«re 
since. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
pushed  the  body  of  Alain  Carbonee 
down  into  the  darkness.  Consciously,  w 
with  the  instinctive  grip  that  never 
leaves  the  sailor  till  the  last  hold  on  life 
is  loosed,  the  sliddernig  hands  of  the 
wounded  man  caught  at  anything  that 
offered.  Cadoual^s  feet  were  plucked 
suddenly  from  under  him,  his  short  ent 
shriek  echoed  along  the  vaulted  passage, 
and  the  two  men  disappeared  into  the 
darkness  together. 

TJp  on  its  ledge  in  the  passage  the 
can^e  licked  its  sharp  tongue  to  and  fro 
as  if  thirsting  aft^*  knowledge  of  what 
had  happened,  and  so  burned  slowly  to 
its  death. 

xm. 

When  Alain  came  to  himself  it  was 
to  a  sense  of  sickening  pain,  oj^ressire 
darkness,  and  an  odor  so  evil  that  he 
could  scarcely  breathe.  He  could  not 
remember  what  had  happened,  for  his 
head  was  still  humming  from  CadouaFs 
blow.  He  could  not  make  out  where  he 
was,  nor  how  he  came  there.  He  had 
no  present  inclination  to  rise  and  find 
out.  That  was  just  as  well,  for,  as  ho 
discovered  afterwards,  a  too  enterpri- 
sing curiosity  might  have  led  to  a 
broken  neck. 

When  he  tried  to  lift  his  head  he 
turned  sick  and  faint.  He  was  lying  on 
something  soft  and  evil  smelling,  snd 
about  him  there  were  strange  low 
sounds.  Though  the  smeU  was  nausea- 
ting, he  lay  still  because  nothing  else 
was  possible  to  him. 

He  must  have  lain  there  in  a  semi 
conscious  state,  wift  intervals  of  sleep 
which  made  for  healing,  for  a  very  lon^ 
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time.  For  the  next  thing  he  was  aware 
of  was  a  ghostly  light  which  glimmered 
up  at  him  from  below.  He  rolled  over 
on  his  chest,  and  crawled  towards  it, 
sneezing  and  coughing  and  half  suffo- 
cated with  the  effluvium  of  his  passage. 

The  light  sifted  dimly  through  a  rag- 
ged archway  of  natural  roek  which  lay 
below  hinrL  He  dragged  himself  to  it  by 
slow  degrees,  for  the  ground  sloped 
sharply,  and  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
was  going.  He  pushed  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  opening,  and  saw 
a  sight  that  almost  took  his  breath 
away. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  come  out  suddenly 
into  one  of  those  hidden  galleries  which 
run  round  inside  a  cathedral,  just  where 
the  tall  shafts  branch  up  into  the  roof. 
He  was  looking  down  into  the  great, 
silent  interior — a  cavern  so  vast  and 
dim  that  his  eyes  could  not  grasp  its  im- 
mensities. Strange  tapering  columns 
hung  like  mighty  icicles  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  roof,  some  long,  some  short. 
Their  spectral  white  points  alone  were 
visible  in  the  dim  light;  the  roof  from 
which  they  sprouted  was  hidden  from 
him^  Below  him,  on  his  own  side  of  the 
cave,  other  similar  white  columns  raised 
their  smooth  points,  like  stricken  pines 
clinging  precariously  to  a  steep  hillside. 
Below  them  was  misty  darkness,  which 
his  eyes  could  not  penetrate. 

As  he  gazed  with  wonder  and  a  touch 
of  awe  at  the  vastness  and  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  place,  the  light,  which 
filtered  in  through  several  narrow  slits 
in  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  grew  sud- 
denly stronger.  It  deepened  and  mel- 
lowed till  it  was  pouring  through  the 
narrow  horizontal  slits  as  through  the 
openings  of  a  Venetian  shutter,  in  slabs 
of  glowing  gold,  moteless  and  unquiver- 
ing,  majestic  in  their  solidity.  They 
struck  the  wall  above  him  and  crept 
slowly  up  towards  the  roof,  and  for  all 
too  brief  a  time  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavern  gleamed  and  glittered  like  a 
treasure  house. 

As  a  boy  he  had  spent  many  a  day  in 
the  caves  at  Morgat,  just  across  the  bay 
byCrozon,and  their  wonders  could  never 
be  forgotten.  But  compared  with  this 
Morgat  was  a  fisherman's  hut,  and  not 
to  be  named  5n  the  same  breath,  lest  this 


mighty  roof  should  fall  and  grind  him 
to  powder. 

Far  away  below  him  another  solid  bdr 
of  light  stretched  across  to  his  side  of 
the  cavern,  like  the  single  beam  of  a 
golden  bridge.  It  disappeared  as  he 
looked,  and  in  a  moment  came  thrust- 
ing in,  again  and  again,  as  if  in  vain 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  solid  rock 
against  which  it  struck.  The  sun,  he 
Imew,  must  be  just  dipping  into  the  sea 
out  there.  When  it  was  gone  the  cavern 
would  be  in  darkness. 

He  drew  back  into  the  chamber  in 
which  he  had  been  lying,  and  looked 
carefully  round.  Since  he  had  got  in, 
there  must  be  a  way  out;  but  it  was  very 
dim,  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  an  outlet.  The  thin  screen  of 
rock  between  him  and  the  larger  cave 
glowed  with  soft  colors,  red  and  green 
and  yellow  veins  running  through  a 
ground  of  tender  rose  white.  They 
paled  as  he  looked,  with  the  fadiiig 
of  the  light  outside.  He  scrambled 
through  the  opening  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  steep  rock  wall.  It  was  peril- 
ous work,  even  for  a  whole  head.  To  a 
less  hardy  climber  it  would  have  beeli 
impossible.  The  upstanding  white  pil- 
lars helped  him.  He  slid  down  from 
one  to  another,  and  they  were  clammy 
cold  to  his  embrace.  The  narrow  gold- 
en bar  below  was  thrusting  up  to  meet 
him.  It  stopped  and  grew  ruddy  as  he 
neared  its  glow,  and  almost  at  once  it 
began  to  fade. 

Alain  scrambled  on  till  he  leaned, 
panting,  with  his  back  against  the  rock 
and  his  face  opposite  the  opening 
through  which  the  golden  shaft  came. 
It  was  a  ragged  round  hole  at  the  end 
of  a  cleft  like  the  archer's  window  in  a 
castle  wall,  a  cleft  that  widened  inwards 
— a  funnel,  rather,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  its  inner  opening  into  the  cave  was 
not  wider  than  his  head,  while  the  outer 
hole  might  be  the  size  of  his  fist.  And 
where  it  opened  into  the  cave  the  rock 
had  fallen  away  and  left  an  overhang- 
ing arch  up  which  he  could  not  swarm. 

As  the  golden  dazzle  flickered  and 
died,  he  saw,  as  through  the  small  end 
of  a  telescope,  the  rocks  of  Grand 
Bayou  and  the  tall  white  shaft  of  the 
lighthouse. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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BY  HORACE   WYNDHAM. 

THE  FACT  THAT  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  HOSTESSES 
OF  THE  BRITISH  METROPOLIS  ARE  OF  TRANSATLANTIC  BIRTH  IS 
A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES  AND  A  LIVING  TOKEN  OF  THE  AMITY  OF 
THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  NATIONS. 


THE  American  colony  in  London  is  a 
somewhat  scattered  one.  It  has 
no  residential  quarter  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  scat- 
tered from  Belgravia  to  Bloomsbnry, 
from  the  Park  to  Pimlico.  Mayfair  ac- 
commodates some  of  its  members,  while 
others  are  infitdled  in  Kensington.  Xor 
are  the  suburbs  overlooked  altogether, 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  metaphorically 
flutters  over  the  rooftrees  of  a  good 
many  houses  which  can  scarcely  claim  to 
be  within  the  refining  influence  of  the 
four  mile  cab  radius. 

But  most  of  the  leading  Americans 
who  have  their  permanent  address  in 
London  live  within  a  mile  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Several  of  them  have  houses 
that  actually  look  on  to  the  Park  itself. 
These  latter  are  favored  individuals,  for 
the  neighborhood  is  the  most  sought 
after  in  all  the  British  metropolis. 
Their  front  windows  arc  faced  by  a 
broad  expanse  of  turf,  made  bright  with 
well  kept  flower  beds,  and  fringed  with 
stately  trees — a  gratifying  contrast  to 
the  more  or  less  dingy  buildings  that 
line  most  London  streets. 

One  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  Hyde  Park  House,  the  prop- 
erty of  Lady  Naylor-Leyland.  It  di- 
rectly overlooks  the  famous  Rotten 
Row,  and  commands  an  uninterrupted 
view  across  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
Park.  Immediately  opposite  the  front 
door  is  the  French  Embassy,  the  two 
buildings  being  on  either  side  of  Albert 
Gate. 

Lady  Naylor-Leyland  is  the  second 
daughter  of  William  Selah  Chamber- 
lain, of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1889  she 
married  Herbert  Scarisbrick  Naylor- 
Leyland,  a  captain  in  the  Second  Life 
(ruardfi.  and  a  mrsona  grata  with  the 


then  Prince  of  Wales.  Her  husband  en- 
tered politics,  and  Lord  Rosebery  made 
him  a  baronet,  but  four  years  ago  he 
died,  leaving  his  widow  with  two  sons. 
The  elder  of  these,  born  in  1890,  is  the 
present  baronet.  King  Edward,  who  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  the  Nay- 
lor-Leyland children,  stood  sponsor  to 
one,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  acted  in 
a  similar  capacity  to  the  other. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Park,  at  56 
Lancaster  Gate,  lives  the  novelist  and 
playwright,  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  is  other- 
wise known  by  the  almost  aggressively 
masculine  pseudonym  of  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.  Her  father,  Mr.  John  Morgan 
Richards,  who  lives  with  her,  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  few 
literary  papers  in  England.  Mrs.  Craigie 
was  born  in  Boston,  but  was  chiefly 
educated  in  England.  She  studied 
music  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  class- 
ics at  University  College,  London,  where 
she  distinguished  herself  in  Greek. 
After  an  unhappy  matrimonial  expe- 
rience she  found  solace  in  literary  work, 
and  in  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
she  has  produced  almost  as  many  books, 
besides  writing  several  plays. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Park  as  Lan- 
caster Gate  is  Great  Cumberland  Place. 
Here,  at  No.  35a,  is  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West.  The 
daughter  of  the  late  Leonard  Jerome,  of 
New  York,  she  first  married,  in  1874, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  third  son 
of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Twenty  six  years  later,  after  his  death, 
she  became  the  wife  of  George  Corn- 
wallis-West. Her  son,  Winston  Church- 
ill, is  a  writer  and  politician  of  con- 
siderable note.  Educated  for  the  army, 
he  served  for  some  time  in  the  Fourth 
Hussars,  but  retired  to  devote  himself 
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to  politicis.    Wlien  tlie  Boer  war  broke 
out  he  went  to  South  Africa  as  oorre- 


liis  stepson,  has  also  been  in  the  army, 
but  was  forced  to  retire  from  his  regi- 


1IR8.    GEORGE    CORN W ALUS- WEST,    FORMERI.Y     LADY    RANDOLPH    «Hi:RrHILI^    WHO    WAS    MUSS 

JENNIE  JEROME  OF   NEW  YORK. 

/•V-.)»«  a  photografh  by  La/ayrrte,  Lmni<u . 


spondent  for  the  Mornimj  Post,  and 
went  through  some  highly  adventurous 
experiences.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  representing  Ohlham  in  the 
Conservative  interest.  Mr.  Cornwall is- 
West,  who  is  of  about  the  same  a^re  as 
5ii 


ment,  the  Scots  (luards,  owing  to  ill 
health  contracted  in  the  Boer  campaign. 
The  house  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Cornwall  is- West  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some one.  It  cimtains  a  good  library 
and  some  valuable  pictures,  as  well  as 
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many  souvenirs  from  South  African 
battle  fields.  Mrs.  Cornwallis-VV'est  lias 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics 
and  literature.  At  the  pre>ent  moment 
she   is   vice   president   of   the  so  called 


(xlical.  hy  the  way,  Mrs.  Craigie  was  a 
prominent  contrihutor. 

Facing  Kensington  Gardens,  the  west- 
erly extension  of  Hyde  Park,  is  Prince's 
Gate.    In  select injj:  \o.   lo  therein  for 


ULY,   DUCHKSS   OF   MARLBOROUGH,   WHO    WAS    MISS    ULY    PRICE   OP  TROY,  NEW   YORK. 
From  a  photogt  aph  by  Russfii,  Londojt. 


'*  ladies*  <i:raiid  council  "  of  the  great 
organization  kiu)wn  as  the  Primrose* 
League,  while  she  was  the  founder  ami 
first  editor  of  the  now  defuiu't  Aiifjio 
S'l  rtni  llcriPir.    To  this  sutnptuous  peri- 


his  residence,  ^fr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
shows  himself  superior  to  a  pojiular  su- 
perstition— wliich  is  so  wide  spread  in 
London  that  in  many  streets  tlu*  dreatl- 
ed  numher  i>  omitted  altp^nrcther  The 
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MRS.   ARTHUR   HENRY   PAGET,   WHO  WAS  MISS  MARY   PARAN  STEVENS  OP  NEW    YORK. 
From  a  phott^rapk  by  Alice  Hughes,  London. 
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LADY    NAYI>OR-LKVI>AND.    WHO    WAS    MISS   JENNIE   CHAMBERLAIN,   OF  OLRVELANn,   OHIO. 


ih'xt  ii()iis('  to  Mr.  Morgan's  is  occu|)i»*(l 
by  the  Karl  of  Listowel. 

At  No.  45  Portniaii  Square  is  tlie 
liondon  residence  of  Coiusuelo,  Duchess 
nf  Manchester.  Her  grace  was  the 
ijaugliter  of  Don  Antonio  Vznaga  de 
\'allc,  of  Louisiana  and  Cuba.  She  mar- 
ried the  eighth  duke  in  187(V,  and  has 
one  son,  the  present  occupant  of  tlie 
title,  who  two  years  ago  nuirried  Miss 
Helena  Ziininerinan.  of  Cincinnati. 
Among  the  other  titlcMl  p<'r)|)lc  living  in 


Portman  Sijuare  are  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Fife,  the  Karl  of  Ducie.  tin- 
Countess  of  l^eitriTn,  Viscount  (lort,  and 
Viscount  Portnian. 

Curzon  Street,  which  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  ultra  fashionable  district 
of  Mayfair,  numbers  several  Amerii-an> 
among  its  residents.  At  No.  3*2,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  house  of  Miss  Van  Wart, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  known  hostesse> 
in  London,  while  next  door  is  that  of 
Mr<.    Adair.     Almost    opposite    is     tlu- 
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MRS.    I.ORILLARI)    RONALDS,    WHO  WAS    MISS   MARY    FRANCES    CARTER.    OF   BOSTON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Lnfnyftte,  Lor  don. 


town  address  of  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Bradley- 
Martin,  who  are  also  great  forces  in  the 
social  world,  and  whose  daughter  is  the 
present  Countess  of  Craven. 

Another  well  known  hostess  who  hails 
from  America  is  Mrs.  Ronalds.  She  is 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  opera  during  the  sea- 
son. Her  house  is  at  7  Cadogan  Place, 
on  part  of  the  estate  helonging  to  Earl 
Cadogan. 

At  5'  Carlos  Place,  leading  into  Gros- 
venor  Square,  is  the  London  house  of 


Lady  (ircy-Kgerton.  The  daughter  of 
Major  Cuyler,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  she  married  Sir  Philip  Grey- 
Kgerton  in  181);3.  Her  husband  is  the 
twelfth  baronet,  the  title  dating  from 
IHIT,  and  they  have  a  handsome  country 
house  at  Oulton  Park,  in  Cheshire. 

The  stuccoed  glories  of  Carlton 
House  Terrace  have  ever  proved  singu- 
larly attractive  to  people  of  wealth  and 
position  who  have  decided  to  live  in 
London.  For  this  its  huge  but  well  pro- 
portioned mansions,  the  back  windows 
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of  winch  overlook  St.  Jiniior^*  l*ark  aiul  tlie  United  Stales  Kinbassy.  Xext  door 
give  uneqiialed  opportunities  for  wit-  but  one  is  tlie  address  of  Lily,  Duchess 
nesting  roval   processions  in  the  Mall,     of  Marlborough,  an<l  at  Xo.  (iisthatof 


THE   DUCHESS  OF   MANCHESTER,    WHO   WAS   MISS   HELENA   ZIMMERMAN,   OP  HNCINNATI,  OHIO. 

h'fom  <i  f<h<tflgraf>h  by  Mo^ett,   Portti(1(nvn. 

:ire  no  doubt  largely  responsible.  The  Mrs.  John  \V.  Maekay,  whose  husband 
houses,  too,  are  splendidly  arranged  for  <lied  some  months  ago.  William  Wal- 
ton tertaining.  It  is  not  surprising,  dorf  Astor's  house  is  at  No.  18.  As  this 
therefore,  to  Hnd  that  this  district  has  is  the  last  building  in  the  row,  there  is 
liad  its  **  American  invasion."    Xo.  I  is  an   American  at  either  end  of  Carlton 
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MRS.   CKAK.IK    (JOHN    OLIVKR    HOBBESl,    WHO    WAS    MISS    PEARL    RICHARDS.    OF   BOSTON. 

f'toitt    I  f'hotttj^riit'lt  /\\'  A'tif^  /^ri^ftr//.   London 
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House  Terracf.  Most  of  Mr.  xVstor's 
time  is  spent  at  Clievedcii,  a  chariiiin«: 
(Muuitrv  seat  on  the  Tlianios,  which  he 


years  ago.    MI.ns  Pauline  Asior  presides 

over  hfr  father's  house. 

.    After  Park  Lane  there  is  no  part  of 


CONSUBIA    DUCHESS    OF    MANCHESTER,    WHO    WAS    MISS    CONSUELO    YZNAGA,   OF   NEW    YORK. 

From  a  photograph  by  Lafayette,  London. 


[)urehased  from  tin*  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster. His  residence  in  Phigland 
dates  irony  1891:  shortly  afterwards  he 
•  ame  into  prominence  as  a  literary  force 
by  purchasing  the  Pall  MaU  Gazelle, 
whose  proud  boast  it  is  that  under  its 
present  management  it  is  a  newspaper 
conducted  "  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men." Mr.  Astor  is  a  widower,  his  wife, 
w^lio  was  Miss  Mary  Dahlgren  Paul.  r>f 
Pliiladelphia.    haviug   died    some   eiirht 


London  in  greater  request  for  resi- 
dential purposes  than  Belgrave  S(|uar(\ 
Here,  at  No.  35,  is  the  London  residence 
of  Major  (ieneral  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Paget.  During  the  season  it  is  the 
scene  of  frequent  entertainments,  for 
Mrs.  Paget,  who  was  Miss  Minnie  Paran 
Stevens  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
leading  hostesses  in  London.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  .VI f red 
Tairet,    and    a    grandson    of    tlu^    first 
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Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  gallant  soldier 
who  coninianded  Wellington's  eavalrv  at 
Waterloo.  Arthur  Paget  served  for. 
thirty  years  in  the  army,  and  won  his 
present  rank  as  a  reward  .for  good 
work  in  the  South  African  eanipaign. 
(ieneral  and  Mrs.  T*aget  have  two  ehil- 


horough  spends  most  of  her  liiiie  at 
Blenheim,  though  she  has  a  towu  uian- 
sion  at  Warwick  House,  St.  James'. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  the  Churchills  may 
he  able  to  regain  the  original  London 
residence  of  their  family,  ^larlborougli 
House,  built  for  the  famous  founder  of 


MRS.    BRADLEY-MARTIN,    OF     NEW    YORK     AND   LONDON,    WHOSE    DAUGHTER    IS    THE  OOITNTE88  OF 

TRAVEN. 
From  a  pliotogriiph  hy  Ln/oycHe ,   !.o:iJon 


dren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former 
of  t)iese  has  lately  taken  up  his  father's 
profession,  and  holds  a  subaltcM-n's  com- 
mission in  the  Guards. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican women  who  have  gained  high 
places  in  English  society,  but  I  have 
mentioned  those  who  are  most  promi- 
nent as  hostesses  in  the  west  end  of 
London.    The  present  DucIk^ss  of  AFarl- 


their   ducal    line,    but    long    u>e4l   n?  '^ 
royal  palace. 

Other  proiiiinent  American  women  of 
England  are  the  Counters  of  Essex. 
Lady  X'ernon,  Lady  Cheylesmore,  the 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Lady  Curzon 
of  Kedleston,  who  is  now  in  India  with 
her  husband  the  viceroy,  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  who  at  the  time  '^f 
writinir  is  on  her  wav  to  South  Africa. 
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The  Greatest  Sailing  Ship  Afloat, 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  G,    CROWI.EY. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SEVEN  MASTED  SCHOONER  THOMAS  W. 
LAWSON  STATES  HIS  IDEAS  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  MAMMOTH 
SAILING  VESSELS  AND  HIS  HOPE  THAT  THEY  MAY  REGAIN  FOR 
AMERICA   HER   MARITIME  SUPREMACY. 


EVKK  siiue  1  wa?>  eleven — and  that 
was  thirty  live  years  ago — 1  have 
sailed  in  schooners.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  master  and 
owner  of  schooners,  from  some  of  the 
smallest  to  the  very  biggest.  Perhaps 
I  am  prejudiced,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
if  America  is  ever  to  regain  her  posi- 
tion as  mistr^'ss  of  the  seas,  it  will  be 
the  schooner — the  typical  American  ves- 
sel— that  will  most  help  her  towards  it. 
1  regard  the  building  of  the  seven 
master  Thomas  W.  Lawson  as  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Heal  sui)remacy  on  the  high  seas  de- 
pends on  tbe  merchant  marine — the 
vessels  that  carry  the  world's  cargoes 
— and  the  merchant  marine  must,  of 
lourse,  like  any  other  commercial  enter- 
prise, be  profitable,  if  it  is  going  to  ex- 
ist. Placed  on  an  e<|uality,  sailing  craft 
would  be  more  profitable  freight  car- 
riers than  steamships,  for  they  are  nat- 
urally much  more  economical  to  man- 
age; but  they  have  been  handicapped  by 
their  slowness  and  their  comparatively 
small  ca[)acity.  Most  of*  the  steam 
freighters   arc   not    verv    fnst    nor   very 


large  when  you  set  them  beside  the 
passenger  *'  greyhounds,"  but  they  have 
beaten  the  sailers  in  size  and  speed.  In 
the  Lawson  1  have  tried  to  reduce  this 
handicap  l)y  the  use  of  steam  pr)wer  for 
everything  but  propulsion. 

THE   FIRST   AMERICAN   SCHOONERS. 

The  great  trouble  with  scluxHiers  bas 
always  been  that  their  size — and  that 
m(;ans  tlieir  cargo  room — lias  been 
limited.  The  first  fore  and  after  was 
hiunelied  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
not  thirty  miles  away  from  the  Fore 
River  yard  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  the 
l^awson  was  built.  This  early  type  of 
vessel  had  only  two  masts.  She  did  so 
well  that  slie  became  the  typical  Ameri- 
can merchantman,  and  by  degrees  lier 
hull  was  enlarged  to  give  lier  j^reater 
carrying  capacity,  until  there  (ame  a 
time  when  th(^  rigging  that  two  masts 
could  carry  safely  was  not  enough  to 
give  her  any  speed,  and  tin*  square  rig- 
ger began  to  take  the  scbooner's  busi- 
ness away  from  her. 

About  the  middle  of  tbe  last  cenfurv 
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a  thinl  r^lic-k  was  addo*!,  but  for  a  long 
time  there  seemed  to  be  a  sailor  super- 
stition against  the  innovation.  What 
the  reason  for  it  was  nobody  seems  to 
know,  but  the  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
the  Magnolia,  the  Hrst  three  master, 
was  looked  on  as  a  *^  hoodoo  ''  wherever 
she  went.  Sailors  and  skippers  imagined 
that  all  the  bad  luck  in  the  world  sailed 
with  her,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
raking  masts  was  the  signal  for  every- 
bodv    to    str<*tch    (^verv    >titeh    lie    had 


courage  to  l)uild  a  schooner  so  uuuii 
larger  than  any  of  her  predecessors  that 
an  additional  mast  had  to  be  put  into 
her.  I  built  the  first  of  my  big  live 
masters,  the  John  B.  Prescott,  in  ISOi), 
and  the  first  six  master  that  was  ever 
floated,  the  George  W.  Wells,  the  year 
before  last;  and  now,  in  the  Lawson,  the 
first  steel  schooner  built  in  this  country, 
and  the  first  seven  masted  schooner  in 
the  world,  I  think  I  have  an  entirely 
n<'w  ty]>e  of  sailing  vessel. 


THE   HUtL   OF   THE   SEVEN    MASTED    SCHOONER    THOMAS    W.    LAWSON   ON   THE   WAYS   AT   FORE  BIVBR. 

From  a  fihciogtaph  by  Fawcett,  Boston. 


aboard  and  scuttle  for  the  nearest 
sliclter.  During  the  Civil  War,  the 
AFagnolia  was  a  blockade  runner  for  a 
while;  then  she  went  on  foreign  voy- 
ages, but  the  old  feeling  against  her  ex- 
tra pole  never  seemed  to  wear  away. 
She  came  back  to  the  coastwise  trade 
when  the  war  was  over,  l)ut  one  of  her 
jnasts  had  disappeared,  and  she  finally 
went,  to  the  graveyard  a  two  stic'kcr. 

Very  few  three  masters  are  built  now- 
adays. The  smaller  vessels  are  like  the 
original  two  masters,  and  those  designed 
for  bigger  cargoes  have  at  least  four 
masts.  There  is  only  one  three  master 
on  the  register  now  where  there  were 
four  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  those  that 
founder  or  wear  out  are  not  replaced. 

FROM   THREE   MASTS   TO   SEVEN. 

Kvt'ry  now  and  then,  since  the  ^fag- 
nolia  apy>»'ared,  somebody  has  had  the 


In  s[)it^f  the  increased  cargo  capac- 
ity of  the  schooner,  the  square  rigger 
kept  ahead  of  her  for  a  long  time.  K<ich 
additional  mast  increased  the  nunil)er 
of  men  necessary  to  handle  her,  and 
also  put  a  heavier  strain  on  her  hull. 
It  became  necessary  to  strengthen  her 
against  the  fearful  wrenching  that  came 
when  her  great  lengH^  was  hung  from 
bow  to  stern  between  the  crests  of  two 
waves,  and  then  balanced  amidships  on 
top  of  the  swell.  The  keelson  by  mean;^ 
of  which  this  was  done — a  framework  of 
heavy  beams  that  braced  the  hull  ^roni 
inside — cut  down  the  cargo  room  and 
added  to  the  load;  the  timt>er  for  thai 
of  the  Wells,  for  example,  being  in  itself 
a  burden  that  brought  the  three  master 
which  delivered  it  to  the  buitder  down 
to  her  waterline.  Besides,  the  great 
spread  of  canvas,  divided  into  a  few 
largH   sails    instead    of   several    smaller 
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ones  likt;  tho>e  of  a  A\i\i  or  hark,  was  too 
heavy  to  he  managed  eeononiieally  hy 
hand.  This  put  the  schooner,  hig  as  she 
had  become,  at  a  disadvantage  again, 
and  in  the  Wells  1  made  the  first  move 
towards  overcoming  one  of  the  troubles 
by  providing  two  engines  to  help  in 
hoisting  the  sails  and  anchors  and 
pumping  her  out  in  case  of  a  leak — in 
fact,  for  doing  all  the  heavy  work. 

Some  of  the  old  skippers  laughed 
when  1  built  the  Prescott,  and  more  of 
them  scoffed  when  I  launched  the ' 
W'ells,  but  the  big  ships  have  turned 
out  to  be  two  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  that  ever  sailed,  and  my  be- 
lief in  the  schooner  wa«  only  strength- 
ened hy  my  experience  with  them. 

THE  BUILDING    OF    A  GIANT   SCHOONER. 

When  it  came  to  the  seven  master,  1 
tried  to  overcome  some  of  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  big  schooners  by  having  her 
built  of  steel,  and  manning  her  by 
steam.  Steel  construction  gained  for 
cargo  room  the  space  taken  up  hy  the 


keelson  which  wouhl  have  been  ne('t'>- 
sary  in  a  wooden  ve>>el.  in  addition  to 
the  saving  in  the  ditferenee  in  the  thiek- 
ne>s  of  wooden  and  steel  hulls.  It  also 
nuule  h^r  stronger  than  a  schooner — 
or  any  other  sailing  vessel,  for  that  mat- 
ter— ever  was  before.  The  equipment 
of  engines  to  hoist  and  lower  sail  saves 
crew  and  stevedore  expenses,  the  two 
heavy  items  on  the  debit  side  of  a 
merchantman's  account,  and  gives  her 
all  sorts  of  conveniences  that  she  could 
not  otherwise  have,  such  as  electric 
lights,  steam  steering  gear,  and  an  easy 
way  to  hoist  the  big  anchors.  Strange 
as  it  sounds,  it  was  steam  that  made  this 
sailing  vessel  possible. 

The  Lawson  is  built  much  as  a  big 
passenger  steamer  might  be,  except  that 
she  has  no  staterooms  and  no  propel- 
lers. Not  only  her  hull  and  ribs,  but  her 
decks  and  houses,  are  of  steel,  and  her 
one  hundred  and  thirty  five  foot  masts 
are  steel  cylinders  copped  with  fifty  six 
foot  spars  of  Oregon  pine.  She  has  a 
double  bottom  four  feet  deep,  which  is 


THE   LAUNCH   OF  THE  THOMAS    W.    LAWSON— A    VIEW   FROM  THK   ITPER   END  OF  THE   WAYS. 
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THE    STEEL    FRAMES    OP    THE    THOMAS    W.    LAWSON— A   NOVELTY   LN 

AMERICAN    SAILING   SHIP   CONSTRUCTION. 

From  a  photograph  hy  Fawcett,  Boston. 


«livi«lt'(l  into  watert'ght  conipartmenls 
by  four  folli^ion  bulkheads,  and  if  a 
bole  was  torn  half  her  length  she  would 
still  float.  When  she  is  going  light  la- 
«len,  a  thousand  tons  o^  water  ballast 
will  be  pumped  into  the  double  bottom 
;is  a  steadier.  Two  decks  are  above  this, 
Mnd  altogether  there  is  room  in  her  for 
eighty  one  hundred  tons  of  cargo — say 
<oal,  for  instance — which  is  nearly  twice 
tln^  capacity  of  the  six  masted  Wells, 
and  about  dou>)le  what  the  ordinary 
steam  freighter  carries.  She  is  four 
hundred  and  three  feet  long  over  all,  or 
three  hundred  and  sixty  eight  feet  on 
the  waterline;  she  is  of  fifty  foot  beam, 
and  thirty  live  feet  deep.  When  she  has 
a  full  load  she  will  draw^  twenty  six  and 
a  half  feet  of  water. 

STEAM   ON   A   SAILING   SHIP. 

With  these  dimensions  1  had  size 
enough  to  make  seven  masts  necessary 
and  stability  enough  to  make  them  pos- 
sible; but  to  set  the  great  ship  in  mo- 
tion, and  give  it  any  speed,  tremendous 
sail  power  was  required,  and  that  meant 
rigging  so  large  and  so  heavy  that  if  it 
could  be  managed  at  all  by  human 
muscles  there  must  be  a  very  large  crew. 
That  is  why  six  little  engines  are  ranged 
along  the  middle  of  the  Lawson's  deck. 
Fi\e  of  them  are  just  alike,  of  twenty 
fvs^  horse  y>o\ver  each;  the  sixth,  up  for- 


ward, has  forty  horse 
power,  and  will  do  noth- 
ing but  turn  the  capstan 
for  the  two  big  stockless 
anchors,  which  weigh 
live  tons  apiece.  This 
and  the  aftermost  en- 
gine are  in  deckhouses, 
with  the  two  siteani 
tK)ilers;  the  other  four 
stand  in  the  open  air. 
Each  has  what  is  ealle<l 
link  motion — that  is.  ii 
can  be  reversed  by  a 
lever  so  as  to  i»xert 
strength  in  either  direr- 
tion,  like  a  railroad  en- 
gine, and  pull  down  as 
well  as  up. 

Having  this  power  ai 
hand,  why  not  make 
further  use  of  it?  So 
the  engines  were  placed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  convenient  to 
the  hatches  as  well  as  to  the  niasit.s, 
and  they  can  do  stevedore  work  be- 
sides crew  work.  They  take  the  place 
of  a  large  number  of  men,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  single  economy  that 
can  be  worked  on  shipboard.  A  square 
rigger  the  size  of  the  Lawson  would 
have  to  have  a  crew  of  at  lea.st  thirty 
tive;  the  Lawson  has  only  sixteen  men, 
including  her  master,  engineer;?,  and 
cook;  but  her  sail  can  ]>e  changed  in  five 
minutes,  while  the  old  fashioned  ship 
takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

What  speed  a  ship  like  the  Lawson 
can  make  it  is  too  soon  to  say,  but  big 
schooners  often  do  ten  knots,  and  the 
Wells  has  gone  as  high  as  fifteen  in  a 
strong  breeze — the  record,  I  think,  up 
to  now.  The  average  steam  freighter 
plugs  along  at  eight  knots,  and  that  is 
called  doing  well.  The  lines  of  the  seven 
master  were  drawn  by  Bowdoin  B. 
(' rowninshield,  the  -«ksigner  of  racing 
yachts,  and  perhaps  she  will  turn  out  tn 
be  a  regular  gianfcss  with  seven  leagiit* 
masts  for  boots. 

HANDLING    A   GLANT  SCHOONER.         ^ 

When  the  wind  blows  strong,  and  tTit- 
night  is  dark  or  the  weather  thick,  it 
will  surely  be  no  easy  matter  to  handle 
her.    Xo  voice  can  carry  the  length    of 
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luT  <le(k;  no  hand,  however  quick  and  ]>ioiu'or  se\cn  masted  .-chooiier  will  he 
strong,  can  ttirn  her  on  Iter  heel  if  a  the  founder  of  a  new  generation  of  sail- 
stranger  looms  suddenly  on  her  how;  ing  merehantmen — the  greatest  and 
niul  these  hiir  scjiooners  are  erratic  and  finest     merehantmen     that     have     evei 


A     WHITE   WINCKD    GIANT    OF    THK    8BA8 — THE    THOMAS    W.     LAWSON     LEAVING     BOSTON     HARBOR    ON 

HER    FIRST    TRIP. 

Ivoni  a  ph.Hogrnpli     i'opyrtg'it.  IQOJ.  fry  (}^orjif   11 '    HtirnPort 

not  to  he  managecl  in  tiie  same  way  as  sailed  tiie  seas.    The  new  ty[)e  of  shi[)S 

the  smaller  fry.    But  by  the  telephone,  will  he  tyjueally  American — economical 

orders   can    he   heard   above   any   gale;  and    efticient.    speedy    and    capacious, 

powerful  electric  lanterns,  set  in  ''  light-  stanch  and  good  to  look  at.    There  are 

iiouses  "  such  as  the  bigger  ships  have,  those,  I  know,  who  profess  to  think  that 

^rive  warHing  of  her  approach  while  she  the  fore  and  after  can  never  have  the 

i.s  many  miles  away,  and  steam  steering  grace  and  imposing  picturesquene>s  of 

L^ear    that    can    be    connected    by    the  the  old  time  square  rigger;  but  1  think 

htdmsmau  in  thirty  scn-onds  j)uts  a  bit  they  can  never  have  seen  the  shining 

ill  Iter  mouth  that  simplifies  her  hand-  hull  and  towering  masts  of  such  a  white 

ling  not  a  little.  winged  giant  of  the  seas  as  the  Thomas 

1    venture    tht?    j>rediction    that    this  \N'.    Lawson. 
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'  ITP    HANDS,    YE   «iAN«;LE    LEGGED   VARMINT  !''    MCQUEEN    ROARED.       ULYWHITE   OBEYED.        "  GEiVl.KJlEN,' 
r^AlP   HE,   "you    all   HAS  CERT'NLY   GOT   ME   BEAT." 
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The   Departure  of  Lilywhite   Avery. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CONVICTED  CARD  SHARP'S  I^AST  GAME  IN  SPEARPISH. 

BY  EDWARD  BOLT  WOOD. 


WITH  his  back  against  the  wall,  Lily- 
white  Avery  faced  the  three  solemn 
committeemen  and  regarded  them  with 
a  fluttering  eye.  His  submissive  bear- 
ing irritated  Judge  McQueen  visibly.  A 
year  ago,  when  the  committee  had  made  a 
similar  demand  of  Three  Card  Hendricks, 
the  result  had  been  a  joyous  running  fight 
as  far  as  War  Bonnet  Creek.  Avery's 
conduct  was  insipid,  disgusting,  and  dis- 
tinctly imbusinesslike. 

"I  imderstands,  Mr.  Nugent,"  said 
Lilywhite.    "  It's  quit  er  git." 

Cornelius  Nugent,  a  citizen  of  property 
and  consequence,  nodded,  and  received 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  gambler's  six 
shooter. 

"  So  I  quits,"  concluded  Lilywhite. 
"I  quits  fer  good — monte,  dice,  stud, 
everythin*.  Cross  my  neck  an'  heart  I'm 
through,  an*  I  stays  in  the  village." 

"There  won't  be  no  second  warning," 
said  the  disappointed  judge.  "  You  make 
another  crooked  play  in  this  here  town  of 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota,  and — over  the 
river  I "  He  bent  an  expressive  forefin- 
ger. 

"That  goes — and  if  you  fellers  don't 
treat  me  right " 

"Hey?"  broke  in  McQueen  eagerly. 

"All  I  wants  is  a  chance,"  explained 
Avery,  subsiding.  "  I  was  agoin'  to  quit 
gramblin'  anyhow.  Mr.  Nugent,  he  knows 
why.  If  ever  I  plays  dishonest  ag'in, 
bring  on  yer  fimeral." 

In  resentful  contempt,  McQueen  led 
the  committee  to  retirement.  Avery  re- 
mained, leaning  against  the  clapboards 
and  staring  at  the  velvety  mud  of  the 
street  where  it  gleamed  brown  under  the 
four  red  lights  of  the  Senate  Concert 
Hall.  The  distant  tinkling  refrain  of  the 
piano  was  caught  by  a  lounger  on  the  op- 
posite comer. 

Mamie,  Mamie,  pretty  Mamie, 
All  her  love  belongs  to  me. 

Spurs  jingled  to  the  shuffle  of  the 
dance.  Lilywhite  smiled  contentedly. 
He  was  a  slight,  swarthy  man,  with  a 
tense,  thin  neck  and  sloping  shoulders. 
A  girl  picked  a  zigzag  path  across  the 
street,  and  Avery  extended  a  hand  to 
assist  her  to  the  plank  sidewalk. 
6  M 


"  Mercy,  John !  "  she  gasped  at  the  bash- 
ful energy  of  his  pull. 

"  Had  yer  supper,  Miss  Angeline  ?  "  he 
said. 

"No,  I  ain't."  She  glanced  through 
the  window  of  Mrs.  Major's  restaurant. 
"  Nobody's  ihere,"  she  said.  "  Come  on 
in,  John." 

He  followed  her  awkwardly  into  the 
empty  diningroom.  By  the  murky  lamp 
light  Angeline  Nugent  looked  older  than 
she  really  was,  and  the  feather  in  her 
ugly  hat  made  disfiguring  shadows  on 
her  young,  pale  face,  and  on  the  inno- 
cent gray  eyes,  where  shyly  hovered  the 
problem  of  awakening  womanhood. 

"Fried  ham  and  eggs,"  recited  Mrs. 
Major,  hurrying  from  the  kitchen,  "  fried 
steak,  fried " 

"  I  guess  I'll  take  a  cup  o'  tea.  I  guess 
that'll  do." 

"Y'ain't  feel  in'  noways  hove  down,  is 
yer.  Miss  Angeline? "  said  Avery. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  ain't  got  a  call  to  be 
nothin'  only  happy  tonight,  John.  But 
I'm  that  nervous — John,  lookahere. 
When  I  see  you  standin'  there,  it  come 
over  me  to  say  somethin'.  First  I 
planned  to  send  these  things,  but  now  I'm 
goin'  to  give  'em  to  you." 

From  her  pocket  she  took  a  roll  of  yel- 
low paper,  elaborately  tied  with  a  pink 
ribbon.  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
She  watched  the  man's  lips. 

"Those  are  your  presents,"  Angeline 
said  bravely.  "  Oh,  John,  I  hates  to  hurt 
you ! "  She  was  twisting  the  scarlet 
fringe  of  the  tablecloth  in,  her  fingers. 
"You've  been  as  good  as  a  brother  to  me 
since  you  come  to  Spearfish.  But  I  can't 
never  love  you — I've  tried  and  I  can't. 
And  now  I've  found — I've  found  more'n 
a  brother,  and  somehow — ^well,  it  just 
don't  seem  square  for  me  to  keep  these 
tricks  of  yours." 

Avery  ran  his  thumb  mechanically 
around  the  edge  of  a  plate. 

"That's  right,  Angeline,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  sir.  That's  dead  right.  Goin'  ter 
git  married,  I  shouldn't  wonder?"  he 
asked,  bending  over  the  knots  of  the  rib- 
bon, while  Miss  Nugent  slowly  sprinkled 
sugar  into  her  steaming  cup. 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  married  tonight.    I 
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reckon  dad  and  everybody'll  be  surprised 
when  they  find  out.  I  was  surprised  my- 
self, John.  I  promised — I  promised  him 
not  to  tell  until  it's  settled ;  but  of  course 
I  had  to  tell  you  part  of  it.  My  I  That 
tea's  awful  hot.'' 

"  Try  one  o'  them ,  there  candy  crack- 
ers. I  remember  how  yer  liked  'em  the 
night  we — go  ahead,  try  one." 

^  No,  I  don't  guess  I  want  anythin'." 

They  pushed  back  their  chairs  and 
walked  out^  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
speak.  In  the  shadow  beyond  the  door 
she  half  cried,  under  her  breath : 

**  John,  you  ain't  sore,  are  yout " 

"No,  Angeline,"  he  said  dioggedly.  "I 
ain't  no  kicker.  Don't  yer  worry.  We're 
pals,  same  as  erer." 

"  Sure  we  are,  John;"  and  she  left  him 
alone  in  the  darkness. 

The  group  of  loafers  on  the  comer 
chanted  asitimentally  to  the  wiry  ac- 
companiment of  the  piano  in  the  dance 
hall.  Lilywhite  Avery  stiunbled  into  the 
shaft  of  light  which  escaped  underneath 
Mrs.  Majoir's  blue  window  shade,  and 
there  he  unioosed  the  tiseue  paper  and 
spread  the  contents  of  the  packet  on  his 
palnA — a  coral  bracelet,  a  book  of  ciga- 
rette pictures,  a  ring,  a  button  with  his 
photograph  on  it.  He  turned  them  over 
curiously,  and  the  grip  of  a  pain  he 
could  not  understand  began  to  steal 
about  his  heart. 

"Must  'a'  hoodooed  my  fool  self,"  he 
muttered,  vaguely  rebellioiis. 

The  ring,  stuck  on  the  end  of  his  little 
finger,  mod^ed  him  with  the  sparkle  of 
its  gaudy  stone.  Laughing  and  singing, 
the  loungers  flocked  through  the  doors 
of  the  Senate,  and  Avery  shook  his  fist 
at  the  deserted  street. 

"Oh,  laugh!"  he  said  fiercely.  "You 
kin  laugh  come  momin',  too,  after  she 
— by  thunder,  she  mustn't  do  notbin' 
ornery ! "  He  tilted  his  chin  in  defiance 
at  the  stars.  "  She  shan't  hitch  up  to  no 
cuss  that^l  misuse  her,  an'  shame  her,  an' 
put  the  laugh  onto  her.  No,  sir.  She 
ain't  fer  me,  ner  the  likes  o*  me,  an'  she 
shan't  do  nothin'  ornery.  You  jus'  look 
out,  John,  oF  boy,  an'  lay  low." 

The  phrase  brought  a  certain  comfort. 
He  repeated  it  as  he  drifted  into 
Sdiaeffer's  saloon.  Gene  Clay,  the  soli- 
tary customer,  leaned  on  the  bar,  talking 
to  the  landlord.  Champagne  stood  be- 
tween them.  In  the  Bad  Lands  the  con- 
smnption  of  champagne  is  significant  of 
extraordinary  occurrences,  past,  present, 
cur  to  come, 

"You're  in  time,  sport,"  said  Clay, 
slapping  the  bar  rait  "  Here  we  go  I  ^ 


Clay  wore  the  parade  dress  of  a  cow 
puncher — black  clothes,  trousers  over  his 
boots,  a  stiff  shirt  whieh  creaked  vihtn 
he  mored.  His  bullying  mouth  asserted 
itself  beneath  the  sleekly  curled  mus- 
tache. Down  the  side  of  his  face  ran  the 
thread  of  a  scar,  made  by  the  knife  of  a 
half  breed  woman  whom  he  had  cast  off 
in  Deadwood.  The  scar  turned  red  when- 
ever Gene  was  excited,  and  tonight  it 
fiamed. 

"Holdin'  'em  kinder  hi^  ain't  yer  r 
said  Lilywhite,  draining  his  ^iass  affably. 

"  You  betcher  I "  Clay  became  grave  as 
he  unwound  the  strip  of  rattlesnake  ddn 
from  his  podcetbook.  "  Say,  charge  up 
the  win^  will  you,  Dutc^}  I  needs  aU 
the  stuff  I  got." 

"  Sure,"  said  Schaeffer,  wheeling  to  the 
slate.  Gene's  purse  lay  opax  for  an  in- 
stant, and  Avery  observed  within  it  two 
long  green  railroad  tickets. 

"  Guess  ye're  gc«n'  travelin',"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Guess  again,"  suggested  Cli^r.  Swne- 
what  embarrassed,  he  shifted  his  glance. 
"  That  there's  a  swell  lady's  ring  you  got 
Lilywhite,"  said  he.  Lilyidiite  covered 
the  jewel  with  an  invc^nntary  geatuTe, 
but  Clay's  attention  .was  focused  on  the 
finger.  "  How  much  d'you  want  for  it  f " 
he  asked. 

"  'Tain't  fer  sale.  Leastways,  I  don't 
reckon  you're  man  enough  to  buy  it  off 
of  me." 

"Aw,  don't  get  fresh,"  advised  Clay, 
frowning.  "  I  tell  you,  I  could  just  use 
that  ring,"  he  explained  to  the  bartewkr. 

"  Well,  well,  htep  your  fore  hoofs  on 
the  prairie,"  interceded  Sdiaeffer  amiably. 
"  Gene's  well  heeled."  He  pointed  at  the 
pocketbook,  and,  with  a  mind  for  trade, 
produoed  a  leather  dice  box.  "  EoU  the 
bones  with  him  for  the  ring,  Lilywhite." 

"  Ain't  got  over  much  time,"  said  Clay, 
with  a  swaggering  look  at  the  e\oA; 
"but  no  tin  horn  gambler's  goin'  to 
stump  me ! " 

Avery  fondled  the  dice  box  Aou^t- 
fully.  He  was  unarmed;  he  had  nothing 
but  his  craft  wherewith  to  fight  against 
Grene  Clay  for  the  good  name — ^for  so  he 
was  now  convinced — of  Angeline.  It  was 
ten  miles  from  Speaj^&sh  to  the  railroad. 
Without  public  scandal,  if  he  could,  be 
must  block  this  knife  marked  betrayer 
of  women. 

Gene  misconstrued  the  hesitation,  awl 
showed  his  teeth  in  a  sneer  as  he  bit  off 
the  end  of  a  cigar. 

"I^obodyTl  stump  me  I  ^  he  repeated, 
and  blew  a  cloud  in  Lilywhite's  face. 

"I'll  roll  yer  a  few,''  said  Avery. 
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Mr.  SchmesBer  scuttled  from  behind  the 
bar  mud  drew  baek  the  calieo  eurtAicis 
whiok  acreened  a  taUe  in  the  -ooraer  next 
the  dooc  The  two  meai  slouched  after 
him,  Avery  canying  the  leather  box.  As 
he  foUowed  Claj  he  emptied  Schaeff^r's 
dice  into  his  pocket  aod  substituted  five 
of  his  own. 

They  sat  down.  lilywhite  took  the 
comer  seat  with  his  bad£  against  the 
window. 

"  T^wttty  five  beaas/*  announced 
Avery,  tossing  the  ring,  but  within  his 
reach,  on  the  stained  oik^th. 

Clay  contemplated  it  with  studied  in- 
difference.  "  What  do  you  say^  Dutch  ^  " 

"  Twenty  five  goes,  I  guess.''  said 
Sehaeffer.  Avery  watched  him  rub  the 
atone  on  his  wiping  rag.  '^  Twenty  five's 
right.'' 

The  dice  rattled.  Sehaeffer  yawned, 
trimmed  the  wick  of  the  single  lamp, 
and  retired  into  the  columns  of  the 
Spearfish  Scimiter.  The  minutes  slipped 
by,  panetmited  by  the  soft  thud  of  the 
ctioe  box.  Wlien  the  door  swung  open, 
Lilywhite  Avery  hitched  about  sharply 
IB  his  diair.  The  ring  still  la^y  in  the 
angle  of  his  wrtst,  and  beside  it  was  now 
m  Httie  pile  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  ■ewcomer  was  Qcm  Wong  with  a 
tin  paiL  The  trickle  of  the  beer  into 
the  pail  attracted  Gkne;  he  looked  up^ 
called  for  another  cigar,  and  .swore 
loudly  at  ins  evil  fortune.  The  China* 
man,  bland  and  aaient  messenger  of 
Kemeais,  pattered  to  tiie  street,  and  to  his 
laondiy,  where  Jndgie  McQueen  sat  wait- 
ing for  his  Simday  linen  and  passing  the 
gossip  (d  the  town. 

^Sehme^fer,  lemme  hare  a  stake,  old 
man,  till  next  week,  will  you  ? "  said 
day.   "*  Dangedest  luck  I  ever  was  to !  " 

Sdneffer  drummed  on  the  lid  of  the 
cigar  box.  ^'Oh,  Lilywhite'll  give  yer 
A  chanst  fer  yer  money,"  he  temporiced 
ocmsolingly. 

**Seen  a  railroad  ticket  or  so  in  yer 
wallet  from  Dead  wood  ter  Buffalo  Gap. 
I'll  roll  agin  that,"  drawled  Avery,  grim 
and  nonchalant. 

Clay  scowled  doubtfully  across  the  oil- 
cloth. 

"  Ef  yer   sand's   run   out "    added 

Lilywhite. 

"  Let  'er  rip !  "  growled  Gene,  crunch- 
ing his  cigar  between  his  teeth.  He  made 
a  throw  and  calculated  the  result. 

"Pair    o'    bed    posts — six — deuce " 

he  began,  but  raised  his  head  at  a  quick 
flurry  of  footsteps  beyond  the  door. 

"  'Pears  like  we'd  'most  have  ter  wind 
this  thing  up,"  said  Lilywhite  laconically. 


The  m&OL  outside  halted  at  die  thresh- 
old, talking.  Avery  spim  the  dice,  then 
Clay,  then  Aveiy,  and  immediately  the 
latter  snatched  the  tickets  from  the 
table  and  tore  them  onoe  across  the  mid- 
dle. 

"What  the  devil's  this?"  cried  Gene, 
springing  up. 

"  They're  mine.  I  won  'em.  There  goes 
yer  honeymoon,  l£r.  Hewgene  Clay  J  An' 
ef  yer  lets  loose  the  gal's  name  in  this 
gang,  I'U " 

The  crowd  surged  in  before  he  could 
conclude.  McQueen  stormed  in  the  lead, 
brandishing  a  pistol,  determined  on  the 
oenter  of  the  stage.  "Up  hands,  ye 
gangle  legged  varmint ! "  he  roared. 

Lilywhite  obeyed.  "  Gen'lemen,"  said 
he  with  a  deferential  cough,  "  you  «11  has 
cert'nly  got  me  beat^ 

"Not  an  hour  gone  you  lied  to  me, 
Aveiy !  "  yelled  the  jxidge.  "  He  sniveled 
off  from  bein'  run  out  o'  town,"  McQueen 
went  on.  "  He  passed  us  a  pledge  to  quit 
skin  games,  and  now  he's  bust  it  I  " 

"I  know  that,"  assented  Lilywhite, 
"What  then?" 

"Wliat  then?    I  told  yer  what  then." 

The  judge  lurched  forward  murder- 
ously, but  Cornelius  Nugent  laid  a  re- 
straining hand  on  his  shoulder.  Oene  de- 
tailed his  losses  to  a  cackling  group  of 
sympathizers  ranged  along  the  bar«  be- 
hind which  Sehaeffer,  his  fat,  ro^  face 
distorted  by  excitement,  was  wiping 
glasses  automatically.  Lilywhite  Avery 
surveyed  a  dingy  lithograph  on  the  walL 

"I'm  a  lot  aony  there  ain't  no  more 
hilarity  about  this  finish,  fellers,^  he 
said,  moistening  his  lips,  "but  I  ain^t 
got  no  gun,  and — ^well,  I  guess  it's  up  to 
you,  Mr.  McQueen." 

"  Ye  sponge  livered  greaser  I "  ex- 
claimed the  judge.  "Is  there  anything 
more  you  want  to " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Avery.  "I  wants 
a  diort  talk  with  ol'  man  Nugent  No 
gum  games.  Yer  kin  trust  me." 

"  Guess  that's  so,  considerin*  circum- 
stances," said  Cornelius.  He  advanced, 
stroking  his  gray  beard.  The  others  nois- 
ily engaged  the  services  of  the  bartender, 
and  listened  to  Clay's  fourth  shrill  recital 
of  the  maneuvers  of  the  loaded  dice. 

"  This  here's  a  double  cinched  fix, 
Avery,"  said  Angeline's  father.  "  I  can't 
help  you  nohow.  What'd  you  go  for  to  lie 
to  us  all  for?" 

"'Tain't  that,"  whispered  Lilywhite. 
^  I  don't  care  a  Injun  cuss.  Lookahere 
what  I  lifted  off  of  Gene  Clay.  Looka- 
here the  wri tin's  into  the  inside  of  it." 

Mr.  Nugent  inspected  the  band  of  the 
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Ting,  spelling  the  engraved  letters  some- 
what laboriously, 

"*My  darling  Angeline/"  he  grunted. 
"  My  darling— blazes  I   Him !  " 

"Pair  o'  railroad  tickets  ter  the  Gap 
fer  this  night,"  continued  Lilywhite  re- 
morselessly; "cor^l  bracelet — bunch  o' 
money — an'  him  in  his  other  clothes,  fer 
no  reason  'cept  one." 

Nugent  blinked  rapidly,  and  reached 
under  the  flowing  skirt  of  his  coat. 

"HoP  on,"  interposed  Lilywhite.  "You 
mustn't  make  no  gun  play  that'll  start 
the  gang  laughin'  at  her.  Don't  yer 
see  ? "  He  spoke  quick,  for  McQueen  was 
becoming  restive.  "  She  ain't  hurt  yet. 
You  just  go  home  an'  talk  to  her  father- 
like, an'  watch  over  her,  an'  nuss  her 
same's  yer  wife  might  do  ef  she  wam't 
dead,  and  save  the  shootin'  till  a  better 
chance.  Keep  her  name  quiet.  I  couldn't 
get  no  word  to  you  before,  an'  I  couldn't 
let  Clay  outer  my  sight.  Guess  that's 
about  all." 

"I — I'm  obliged  to  you,  Lilywhite," 
said  Nugent. 

"Didn't  see  no  other  way  than  this," 
apologized  the  other  huskily.  "She's  only 
a  kid.  Kinder  didn't  like  to  see  her  git 
all  messed  up." 

"You're  a  sort  of  a  low  lived  crook, 
Avery,  but  there's  only  a  single  cayuse 
on  the  hitchin'  rail  in  front,  an'  if  you 

had  a  start,  I  dunno "  Nugent  paused, 

deliberating. 

"Angeline,  she  give  me  my  medicine 
this  evenin',"  murmured  Lilywhite,  half 
to  himself.  "Put  me  straddle  a  horse 
and  you'll  never  see  me  no  more." 

Judge  McQueen  whirled  impatiently 
on  his  heel  at  the  bar.  "  Time's  up,  over 
there  I  "  he  called. 

"  The  window's  handy,"  said  Cornelius 
softly.  "Now,  ye  homely  son  of  a  sea 
cook,  hump ! "  Whereupon  he  shook  the 
ceiling  with  a  frontiersman's  whoopee, 
and  a  forty  five  revolver  crashed  a  bark- 
ing volley  from  his  hip.  -- 

Old  man  Nugent's  aim  was  true.    His 


shots  riddled  the  lamp,  filling  the  room 
with  the  blinding,  livid  smoke  of  bimiing 
oil.  In  the  stifle  and  hot  confusion  the 
men  plunged  wildly  for  the  door,  but 
there,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  sprawled 
Cornelius  Nugent,  entangled  in  two 
chairs  and  effectively  blockading  the  en- 
trance. Over  him  they  timibled  in  a  pro- 
fane pile,  and  no  one  heard  the  shiver  of 
the  window  panes  and  the  rush  of  a  horse 
as  Lilywhite  Avery  gallox)ed  away. 

"  Take  your  big  foot  off  my  nose,  Mc- 
Queen ! "  shouted  old  man  Nugent  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  on  the  threshold. 
"  The  dod  gasted  greaser  had  a  knife,  and 
I  took  a  crack  at  him.  Why  doesn't  that 
Dutch  fool  make  a  light?" 

"Avery,  he's  skipped,"  observed  the 
judge,  when  the  citizens  of  Spearfi^  had 
disentwined  themselves.  "  Keckon  there's 
no  use  chasin'.  He'll  never  come  bacL 
I've  seen  you  shoot  better,  Cornelius." 

"But  he's  got  my  stuff  I"  Gene  Clay 
complained. 

"No,  he  ain't,"  snapped  Nugent  "I 
got  your  stuff.  We'll  talk  about  that 
later,  you  and  me." 

On  a  rise  of  ground  beyond  the  town 
Avery  drew  rein  and  turned  in  his  seat, 
searching  the  valley  in  vain  for  the 
shadow  of  a  frame  house  he  knew,  and 
the  twinkle  of  its  windows.  The  daric- 
ness  defeated  him. 

"Well,  so  long,  anyhow,  Angeline!" 
he  sighed.  "  You're  well  shet  o'  such  cat- 
tle as  me,  Lord  knows,  and " 

He  looked  down  in  surprise  at  the 
horse's  back  underneath  his  hand.  Be- 
hind the  saddle  was  a  pad  of  cloth,  a^ 
ranged  as  for  a  woman's  pillion.  Lily- 
white  bent  forward  and  examined  the 
bridle. 

"Why,  this  is  Clay's  horse!"  said  he. 
"Yes,  sir.  Gene  Clay's.  She  might  be 
settin'  there  I "  And,  smoothing  the  pil- 
lion every  now  and  then  with  his  fingers, 
he  steadily  burrowed  a  hole  in  the  night 
as  he  made  his  way  towards  the  Powder 
River  country. 


ILLUSION. 
^  Bbware  !  "*  cried  Age ;  "  yon  luring  flowery  way 

Let  not  thy  young  feet  press. 
So  once  to  me  its  false  fair  colors  glowed. 
'Tie  all  enchantment ;  farther  out,  the  road 
Winds  through  a  wilderness." 

Unheeding  Youth  passed  on  ;  magician  Love 

Looked  down  with  a  rare  smile. 
To  him  then  Age  cried  out  in  tones  of  pain : 
"  Have  pity,  and  deceive  me  once  again, 
Just  for  a  little  while  !" 

WWiam  Hurd  Hillyer. 
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XXXI  (Continued). 

P  EUBEN"  MORMS  questioned  the  two 
*^     men  with  the  skill  of  a  judge. 

"  You  came  here  to  meet  Mr.  Beckstein, 
eh?" 

"  We  did^  sir,  and  Mr.  Mallard,  his  man- 
ager." 

"  Oh,  does  Mr.  Mallard  live  next  door  ?  " 

"We  have  been  given  to  understand 
80,  sir." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  the  passage  be- 
tween the  houses.  Didn't  suit  him  to  use 
his  own  parlor  sometimes,  I  suppose. 
Had  his  watch  dog  near  him,  eh?  And 
what  did  he  say  to  you — something  nice  ? " 

They  fingered  their  caps,  looking  down 
abashed  to  avoid  that  keen  glance. 

"  He  wished  to  speak  about  Mr.  Hatton, 
sir.  There's  to  be  a  meeting  tonight  at 
the  sheds  in  Kennington  Lane." 

"  Oh,  there's  to  be  a  meeting,  is  there  ? 
And  you  were  to  be  there,  I  take  it  ? " 

"Yes,  sir;  he  wanted  us  to  go,  but  we 
refused." 

"Refused?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  yes.  We  don't  approve  of 
what's  to  be  done  there." 

"How  do  you  mean?  Why  don't  you 
approve  ?  Come,  be  plain ;  it  will  help  you 
in  the  long  run." 

The  elder  man  looked  up  and  answered 
frankly : 

"If  there's  any  friend  of  Mr.  Dudley 
Hatton  in  this  room,  he'd  better  go  to  him 
at  once  and  say,  *  For  God's  sake,  keep 
away  from  Kennington  Lane  tonight ! ' " 

"  What  ?  Do  they  mean  to  murder  him, 
then?" 

The  man  answered  bluntly — 

."  I  won't  say  that,  sir ;  but  there  might 
be  an  accident." 

Reuben  Morris  waited  for  no  more. 

"  To  Kennington  Lane  I  "  he  cried,  turn- 
ing away  and  snatching  up  his  hat. 
"  There's  not  a  moment  to  lose  I  " 

xxxn. 

4  The  night  fell  dark  and  starless,  with 
promise  of  a  harvest  moon  and  a  gentle 
sunmier  breeze.    Upon  the  Great  South- 

•  Cppyrighi,  tqoi,  h  Max  PimUrt^n.-^  This  tiory 


em  Kailway  the  beacon  fires  had  flared  up 
almost  as  soon  as  twilight  set  in;  and, 
thereafter,  the  armies  of  the  workers  came 
out  and  ranged  in  angry  ranks,  threaten- 
ing and  mutinous.  From  the  terminus 
away  to  Kennington  and  the  distant  sub- 
urbs, the  patrols  of  discontent  kept  their 
anxious  vigil.  Gaunt  faces  bent  over  the 
reddening  fires  and  swore  that  tomorrow 
should  give  them  bread.  The  prudent 
counsels  of  the  terrified  few  earned  coarse 
oaths  and  the  bravo's  threat. 

In  and  out  of  these  grim  companies, 
greatly  fearing,  greatly  daring,  went 
Daphne  with  little  Beryl,  hand  in  hand, up- 
on their  quixotic  mission.  They  had  set  out 
to  seek  the  man  they  loved,  and  they  would 
not  turn  back  until  they  had  found  him. 
All  the  terror  of  the  scene  did  not  af- 
fright them.  The  Dantesque  vignettes  of 
the  darkness,  the  flares,  the  flashing  lights, 
the  confusion,  the  clamor,  could  not  turn 
them  from  their  purpose.  Very  close  to- 
gether, very  silent  and  afraid,  driven  by 
brutal  tongues,  believing  that  Dudley's 
very  life  was  at  stake,  they  went  on  heed- 
lessly over  the  tangled  rails  and  the  flinty 
track,  by  deserted  stations,  now  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  now  in  the  fuller  darkness.  Men 
had  said  that  Dudley  would  be  at  Ken- 
nington; others,  with  an  oath,  wished  that 
he  might  be  there.  The  crisis  had  come, 
all  declared ;  the  night  would  decide  it. 

There  were  others  going  to  Kennington, 
and  not  the  least  worthy  among  them  old 
Patrick  Foxall  and  Romer,  the  giant. 
These,  too,  were  appalled  by  the  scene  of 
mutiny  and  riot  everywhere  confronting 
them  upon  that  once  great  railway.  They 
had  not  believed  it  could  be  like  this.  The 
truth  surpassed  the  stories  even  of  imagin- 
ative reporters;  desolation,  utter  and  su- 
preme, proved  the  fruit  of  those  terrible 
weeks. 

At  any  other  time,  the  fascination  of 
the  grim  picture  would  have  delayed  their 
step  or  won  upon  their  interest ;  but  Dud- 
ley's need  drove  them  headlong.  They  be- 
lieved :that  in  his  folly  he  would  risk  all 
upon  one  last  rash  throw,  and  facing  the 
men  in  anger  would  pay  folly  with  his  life. 
They  knew  him  so  well;  his  pride,  his 
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courage,  his  indomitable  will.  And  to 
save  him  from  himself  they  hurried  on 
with  bent  heads  and  rakin^^  strides,  asking 
each  otheK^  *  Is  it  too  late  t " 

And  Dudley  himself?  Where  shall  we 
look  for  him  whom  so  many  seek?  Pat- 
rick Foxall  once  had  said  that  it  would 
be  in  such  a  place  as  a  fool  would  think 
of  and  a  wise  man  overlook.  The  event 
justified  the  prophet.  For  ten  days  ex- 
actly Ihidley  had  been  staying  at  the  Met- 
ropole  Hotel.  For  nine  of  those  days  he 
would  admit  that  he  scarcely  knew  how 
he  lived  or  what  he  did.  Crisis,  which 
once  stimulated,  now  maddened  him.  He 
believed  that  he  had  lost  the  power  to  rea- 
son calmly  or  to  act  upoa  those  stable  prin- 
ciples by  which  prosperity  had  come  to 
him. 

At  war  with  all  the  world,  he  regarded 
himself  as  the  sport  of  a  maKcious  des- 
tiny, whose  challenge  awakened  all  his 
combative  instincts.  What  were  these 
men  to  him  that  he  should  mete  out  to 
them  a  human  measure,  and  not  that  of 
ihe  sterner  creed  which  commerce  preach- 
es? What  was  it  to  him  if  women  wept 
and  children  cried  for  bread?  Did  these 
striFer  as  he  suffered?  Was  their  burden 
Kghter  than  his  ? 

This  great  railway  had  been  his  owii 
creation,  his  very  clnld,  the  ijride  of  Ms 
eye  and  the  glory  of  his  hand.  Should 
weakness  destroy  it,  he  asked,  when  by 
strength  it  would  Kve  ?  Bay  by  day  he 
fortified  himself  in  his  sterner  resohition, 
and  surrendered  to  that  ai^ument  fa- 
natical. The  men  must  submit,  they  must 
X)€Ti8h — ^what  mattered  it?  Charity  was 
a  thing"  apart ;  philanthropy  had  no  place 
in  the  director's  faith  ?  Let  the  parsons  see 
to  it,  he  cried,  the  parsons  who  bcKeved 
in  God.  His  own  task  was  clear:  he  must 
save  ihe  Great  Southern. 

Many  saner  judgments  pleaded  with 
him  in  that  week  of  trial ;  hut  none  with 
a  finer  instinct  for  the  tnrth  than  his  part- 
ner,, James  Macalister. 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  those  ye  hold  dear 
in  this  world,  do  justice  to  your  men  I" 
was  Macalister's  daily  prayer.  When  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  plot  and  counterplot 
I>udley  closed  his  ears. 

"  They  threaten  me,  James  ?  Very  well ! 
I  win  remember  that!  Go  back  to  the  of- 
fice; my  mind  is  made  up.  It  will  be  a 
fight  to  the  finish;  we  dare  not  give  inf " 

Macalister  wrung  his  hands  and  left 
him  in  despair.  Ihidley  had  read  some- 
where in  an  evening  paper  that  the  men 
were  to  meet  at  Kennington  Lane  that 
night,  there  to  recrffirm  their  unflinching 
resolution.    A  patronizing  gossiper  spoke 


of  personal  danger,  and  declared  that  Dud- 
ley was  afraid.  When  Dudley  read  it,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Kennington  without  cfe- 
ky.  Fear  of  man  he  bad  never  knowm  in 
his  life.  He  would  show  them  if  he  was 
afraid. 

He  spent  the  day  alone  in  London,  Tbe 
morning  earned  him  to  ride  in  the  parb 
and  to  forget  the  city  round  abo:t  him. 
He  was  at  the  office  for  one  short  hour,  and 
away  again  at  boob.  Chdbs^  which  he  had 
long  forgotten,  opened  their  doors  to  hi^", 
but  gave  him  no  welcome.  He  sat  out  one 
act  of  a  pretty  love  play;  and  laughed  at 
its  simpKcity. 

Ketuming  to  his  hotel,  an  event  befefL 
In  a  crowd  of  faces,  he  beheld  one  face 
whose  image  he  had  recreated  so  often,  to 
worship  it,  and  long  for  it,  and  say,  "  I 
Jove — I  shall  always  love!  **  It  was  the 
face  of  Daphne,  passing  swiftly  as  a  vision 
in  that  hurrying  throng.  Dudley  stopped 
as  thourfi  a  hand'  from  the  grave  had 
touched  him.  He  could  hear  his  heart 
beating.  AH  Aings  went  black  before  his 
eyes.  He  wondered  that  a  memory  could 
afihct  him  so. 

It  was  an  Iiour  for  gentle  reason  now; 
and  reasoning  slowly,  but  with  clear  brain, 
he  walked  on  a  little  way  and  asked  him- 
self if  it  were  really  Daphne  or  another. 
Some  good  instinct  assured  him  that  he 
had  not  been  mistaken.  She  had  ccane  to 
him  upon  this  fateful  day  that  ^e  might 
— but  he  dare  not  pursue  the  question 
further.  Like  a  man  in  a  profound  lev- 
erie,  he  returned  to  his  hotel  and  his  room. 

Good  God,  the  woman  he  loved  in  Lon- 
don at  last  r  He  flung  himself  upon  a  sofa 
and  pressed  cold  hands  to  his  aching  Lead. 
She  had  come  to  seek  him  out  I  Daphne, 
at  whose  word  he  had  suffered  so  much! 
A  great  longing  for  love  and  the  friend- 
ship of  love  was  the  first  fruit  of  her  sacri- 
fice. Already  his  deKrium  abated  and  he- 
gan  to  be  forgotten.  He  said  that  he  was 
very  tired.  The  fatigue  of  reactios  fell 
heavily  upon  him,  and,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall,  he  slept.  In  his  sleep  he  ut- 
tered her  name  aloud. 

A  knock  at  the  door  awoke  him  from 
this  heavy  slimiber  at  eight  o'clock;  and 
he  knew  that  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks  he  had  rested-  The  crisis  of  the* 
harassing  days  passed  as  miraculously  m 
it  arose.  He  awoke  like  a  man  freed  from 
chronic  pain,  with  a  clearer  brain,  a  mind 
more  active,  a  surer  instinct  for  truth  and 
justice.  The  mad  strife  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  seemed  Kke  some  evil  dream 
of  yesterday.  He  knew  that  it  was  at  an 
end;  that  never  would  it  trouble  him 
again. 
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Even  Ai  the  moment  of  waking  he  re- 
memheied  that  Paphne  was  in  London. 
What  else  mattered  now?  She  had  come 
to  BAjj  *^  I  undezBtand;^  to  lead  him  from 
the  past  to  the  future  of  her  love.  And 
never  did  a  man  so  sorely  need  the  help» 
the  affection,  of  those  dear  to  him.  Ataii^ 
cost,  he  would  £nd  Daphne  that  night. 
He  did  not  douht  that  she  was  already  at 
the  Great  Southern  Hotel,  asking  for  news 
of  him ;  he  wondered  that  he  had  delayed 
an  instant  when  he  saw  her  in  the  Strand. 
She  had  come  to  him;  all  was  forgotten 
in  that. 

When  they  waked  him  from  sleep,  he 
WAS  quick  to  bdieve  that  her  messenger 
waited,  and  he  opened  the  door  with  a 
tremhling  hand;  but  the  summons  came 
from  other  sources.  He  had  little  pa- 
tience to  hear  it. 

"What  do  you  want?  Why  do  you 
trouble  me  at  this  time?  " 

The  man,  a  servant  of  the  hotel,  offered 
a  ^eepish  apology,  and  did  not  confess 
that  a  guinea  bribe  had  sent  him  upon 
the  errand.  In  the  hall  below,  he  said, 
were  two  of  the  engineers  from  the  Ken- 
nington  sheds.  No  other  explanation  was 
asked  or  given.  Dudley  knew  that  these 
nien  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  that  night  at  Xennington, 
perhaps  to  restate  their  ultimatum  and 
demand  an  answer.  That  which  yesterday 
had  seemed  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance, now  presented  itself  as  something 
commonplace  and  trivial  He  wondered 
why  he  had  ever  quarreled  with  the  poor 
devils  on  the  railway.  Was  it  for  money  ? 
No,  assuredly,  for  he  had  money  enough 
to  buy  a  kingdom.  Was  it  at  the  bidding 
of  ambition?  Then^  truly,  the  affection 
of  his  men,  and  not  their  hostility,  must 
be  his  interest. 

The  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  in- 
deed, and  a  woman's  hand  had  given  him 
sight  He  told  himself  that  he  was  going 
to  Daphne,  and  that  her  justice  should 
prevail  that  night.  She  would  applaud 
his  resolution.  It  would  be  reward  enough 
if  he  might  say:  "I  love  you  I  Beyond 
anything  in  my  life,  I  love  you!  ^ 

He  ciJIed  the  engineers  to  his  room,  and 
heard  them  out  patiently.  They  point- 
ed out  that  the  men's  terms  were  moderate. 
Dudley  admitted  it  with  a  brief  word. 
The  railway  was  being  ruined,  they  put  it. 
He  granted  that  There  were  many  starv- 
ing, they  said.  His  face  blanched,  but  he 
would  not  controvert  them.  Tonight  at 
Eennington  those  terms  would  be  con- 
firmed in  a  new  resolution,  th^  declared. 
Dudley  said  he  supposed  sa  They  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  message  for  the  men;  they 


implored  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  bring 
peaca  His  answer  was  a  single  line  writ- 
ten upon  a  piece  of  note  paper.  The  men 
went  sobbing  from  the  room. 

It  was  half  past  eight  then,  but  he  would 
not  wait  for  dinner.  Having  drunk  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  eaten  a  sandwich,  he 
put  on  a  long  dark  overcoat,  and,  wearing 
a  golfer's  cap,  and  carrying  a  stout  oak 
stick  in  his  hand,  he  set  out  for  the  rail- 
way, because  he  believed  that  he  would 
find  Daphne  there. 

A  messenger  sent  to  the  Great  Southern 
Hotel  had  already  returned  with  tidings 
of  the  best.  They  had  been  there,  those 
little  friends  of  his,  and,  £nding  him  not» 
had  gone  to  seek  him  where  he  should,  be 
fouiid.  He  said  that  the  hunted  must 
now  become  the  hunter.  It  was  an  ecstasy 
to  imagine  liie  moment  of  their  meeting, 
to  rehearse  the  words  of  his  affection,  and 
to  bdieve  that  this  night  he  might  win  all. 
Of  his  own  case,  he  did  not  think  at  all ;  he 
feared  nothing  from  the  men  now. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  ter- 
minus when  he  entered  it,  and  many  evi- 
dences of  that  which  the  terrible  weeks  had 
cost  the  company.  A  very  army  o£  idle 
employees  swarmed  about  the  converging 
streets  and  passed  the  news  boisteroiely. 
The  night  express  to  Havre,  which  should 
have  left  at  eight  o'clock,  was  still  belated 
at  the  platform,  where  frenzied  passen- 
gers besieged  the  stanch  officials  and  asked 
ironically  if  they  must  walk.  Confusion 
was  everywhere;  and  with  confusion  the 
disorder  and  the  doubt  of  riot  Intermin- 
able rows  of  empty  carriages  confessed  the 
company's  inactivity  and  the  strikers'  vic- 
tory. Angry  faces  and  wild  eyes  were  the 
tribute  of  the  few  who  remained  faithfuL 
A  single  express  from  the  continent, 
threading  the  labyrinth  to  its  peril,  was 
met  by  a  storm  of  hisses  and  an  answering 
shout  of  triumph.  Porters  there  were 
none,  to  help  the  overbold  who  had  ven- 
tured in.  You  beheld  the  spectacle,  here 
amusing,  there  grievous,  of  fat  men  who 
had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  their  lives 
struggling  with  giant  portmanteaus  or 
swearing  by  unknown  gods  that  they  would 
write  to  the  Times;  of  women,  strangers 
to  the  city,  frankly  abandoning  hope  and 
surrendering  themselves  to  tears.  A  mag- 
nificent inspector,  hither,  thither,  like  the 
genius  of  the  night,  could  conjure  up  no 
order  out  of  this  dire  melee.  Local  traffic 
had  entirely  ceased.  But  half  the  lamps 
were  lighted  on  the  iron  bridge  which 
spans  the  Thames.  The  man  in  the  signal 
box  had  worked  for  twenty  hours,  and 
dragged  his  feet  as  he  wa&ed.  Beyond 
the  station,  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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there  went  little  companies  of  strikers 
ready  for  any  devil's  work,  and  abandoned 
to  the  pursuit  of  it.  One  name  you  heard 
above  all  others — the  name  of  Dudley  Hat- 
ton.  Men  swore  to  God  that  they  would 
kill  him  could  they  but  lay  hands  upon  him. 

He  walked  among  these  men  unseen, 
unrecognized,  save  by  one  or  two  who  kept 
his  secret.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  him 
to  hear  men  curse  his  name,  or  to  see  them 
cringe  at  his  command.  Such  tributes  of 
hostility  did  but  confirm  his  resolution 
yesterday;  tonight  he  was  deaf  to  them. 
To  the  beggars  he  cast  money  freely;  to 
the  men  themselves  he  would  not  refuse  a 
certain  pity.  The  beacon  fires  revealed  to 
him  a  measure  of  the  suffering  and  a  price 
of  that  distress  he  had  not  yet  realized. 
Wan  faces  and  shrunken  figures,  savage 
eyes  and  nerveless  hands,  met  him  at  every 
turn.  He  saw  little  children  at  their  fa- 
ther's side,  paying  in  tears,  as  children 
pay,  but  trusting  still.  He  listened  with- 
out flinching  to  a  man  who  told  him  that 
his  little  girl  was  dead,  though  he  knew 
the  implied  charge  and  could  have  an- 
swered it.  He  would  have  given  the  fel- 
low money ;  but  the  man,  who  recognized 
him,  flung  it  back  with  a  father's  oath. 
And  it  was  fate,  he  thought,  that  this  man 
should  betray  him  to  the  rabble.  Dogged- 
ly, persistently,  the  fellow  began  to  fol- 
low one  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  his  woes ;  and  as  he  went,  he  beckoned 
to  others,  crying:  "Yonder's  Dudley 
Hatton!  Do  you  want  to  see  him, 
mates?" 

The  news  ran  on  like  tidings  of  battle. 
Ruffians  debouched  from  secret  comers, 
and,  quitting  the  fires  and  the  shelter,  fol- 
lowed Dudley.  Their  purpose  was  unmis- 
takable; he  knew  his  danger,  and  went  on 
the  faster.  But  every  shed,  every  station, 
every  shop  and  siding,  contributed  its  quo- 
tum to  the  pursuit.  There  were  a  thou- 
sand men  upon  his  heels  when  he  sighted 
Kennington  Lane  and  remembered  his  des- 
tination. They  followed  him  like  wolves, 
with  stealthy  foot,  determinedly;  and 
from  time  to  time  a  low  murmur,  like  that 
of  some  human  sea  upon  an  unfriendly 
shore,  rolled  over  this  swaying,  jostling 
crowd. 

Dudley  did  not  believe  that  he  had  five 
minutes  to  live.  It  was  decreed,  then,  that 
he  should  not  meet  Daphne  again.  So  did 
destiny  play  with  him;  but  at  least  he 
would  die  unafraid. 

There  were  many  houses  about  the  en- 
gine sheds  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway 
at  its  junction  at  Kennington ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  machine  shop  of  the  works, 
two  thousand  of  the  strikers  were  gathered 


when  Dudley  approached  the  place.  Some 
idea,  perchance,  that  he  would  claim  the 
protection  of  this  meeting  and  escape  by 
the  moderation  of  its  leaders,  came  to  his 
pursuers  as  they  pressed  about  his  heels. 
When  the  station's  lights  burst  into  view, 
the  bolder  among  them  ran  on  ahead  and 
barred  the  road  he  would  have  followed. 
No  longer  were  the  himters  silent.  Some 
pressed  about  their  man  and  cursed  him 
to  his  face;  others,  from  a  safer  place, 
threw  granite  stones  until  their  comrades 
were  struck  and  turned  upon  them.  Al- 
ways in  the  forefront  of  the  throng  was 
the  man  who  had  spoken  of  his  child's 
death  and  charged  it  to  Dudley's  account. 
What  vengeance  he  planned  he  himself, 
probably,  did  not  know;  but,  animated  by 
a  reluctant  malice,  he  raised  his  hand  from 
time  to  time  and  said,  "  Not  yet,  mates— 
not  yet!" 

The  minutes  were  to  Dudley  such  min- 
utes as  a  man  may  pass  at  the  scaffold's 
foot;  he  knew  not  from  instant  to  in- 
stant what  hand  would  strike  him  down. 
The  savage  cries  in  his  ears,  sticks  bran- 
dished, the  flying  stones,  left  him  without 
word  or  sign.  He  did  not  answer  the 
threats,  he  did  not  turn  to  confront  the 
mob.  Quietly,  doggedly,  he  pursued  his 
road  until  that  road  was  barred. 

Here,  he  thought,  Jhe  end  must  come. 
The  immense  deserted  offices,  peopled  in 
common  times  by  the  engineers  of  the  line, 
were  black  and  tenantless  upon  his  left 
hand  now.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right, 
he  could  distinguish  the  mighty  arc  lamps 
giving  a  mellow  glow  to  the  faces  of  the 
gathered  thousands  who  had  waited  for  his 
ultimatum.  There  would  be  safety 
among  those  men,  he  reflected  bitterly; 
but  five  hundred  barred  the  passage  I  He 
read  murder  in  their  eyes;  he  knew  not 
what  miracle  could  help  him. 

There  were  the  deserted  offices  upon  his 
left  hand,  and  the  door  of  one  of  these  wafl 
open.  The  police  who  guarded  the  build- 
ing shrank  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  when  the  mob  came  up ;  and  Dudley 
admitted  that  they  were  prudent  men. 
The  temper  of  the  mob  behind  him  brooked 
no  resistance  from  such  as  these!  Lei- 
surely as  he  went,  and  with  an  assumption 
of  nonchalance  which  even  won  upon  the 
admiration  of  the  ruffian  horde,  his  keen 
glance  none  the  less  was  hither,  thither,  in 
that  last  frenzied  desire  of  life.  Whither 
should  he  turn  ?  What  hand  could  snatdi 
him  from  those  wolves  around  him  ? 

He  answered  the  question  for  himself. 
With  a  quick,  agile  movement  he  leaped 
for  the  open  door,  and  by  this  very  audac- 
ity parried  the  counter  stroke.     Hoarse 
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shouts  of  rage  answered  him.  Headlong, 
men  songht  to  fling  themselves  in  his  path ; 
but  his  stick  beat  them  down,  his  swiftness 
daunted  them.  They  cried  to  one  another 
to  brain  him ;  in  their  rage  they  threw  their 
weapons  after  him.  But  the  iron  bars 
rang  impotently  against  the  open  door;  the 
gate  was  shut;  the  prey  was  caged. 

Dudley  bolted  the  door  with  ironic  calm- 
ness.   He  was  safe,  at  least  for  the  time. 

Yesterday,  by  his  own  instructions,  the 
doors  of  this  very  building  had  been 
clamped  with  iron  and  doubly  barred 
against  such  an  emergency  as  this. 
Did  they  give  way,  he  said,  the  refuge 
of  the  shops  was  still  open  to  him.  His 
familiarity  with  the  building  would  per- 
mit him  to  thread  a  passage  which  would 
defy  the  rioters.  For  the  danger  itself, 
now  that  the  crisis  was  turned,  he  cared 
nothing. 

His  first  act,  upon  entering  the  room, 
had  been  to  switch  on  the  electric  light  and 
to  go  to  the  window.  A  thunderous  roar  of 
baflied  rage  greeted  this  dramatic  defiance. 
He  beheld  a  writhing  carpet  of  human  fig- 
ures, from  which  arms  were  thrust  out 
and  faces  uplifted — ^here  of  youth  and 
vigor,  there  vacant  countenances,  anon  the 
visages  of  men  whom  the  vortex  of  exist- 
ence had  caught  in  its  eddies  and  cast  out 
blind  and  raging.  Far  and  wide,  the 
trembling  arc  lamps  shone  down  upon  a 
scene  of  hysterical  ferocity.  The  hail  of 
stones  was  incessant,  the  clamor  deafening, 
the  purpose  unmistakable.  They  would 
kill  the  man  who  had  denied  them  bread 
— drag  him  out,  strike  him  down ! 

Dudley  marveled  at  the  indifference 
with  which  he  heard  them.  The  ring  of 
light  in  which  they  stood  was  like  a  great 
golden  circle  described  upon  a  field  of 
intenser  darkness.  Beyond  it,  he  could 
distinguish  the  wan  lamps  of  squalid 
houses,  and  the  glimmering  rails,  running 
like  a  silver  ribbon  beneath  the  clear  light 
of  a  harvest  moon.  Church  bells  chimed 
the  hour;  the  hiun  of  the  distant  city  was 
audible  in  that  high  place,  even  above  the 
outcry.  Impossible  to  believe  that  he, 
who  an  hour  ago  had  all  the  world  free 
to  him,  was  now  the  prisoner  of  this  sway- 
ing mob  which  snarled  and  thundered  its 
recriminations  at  the  apparition  of  the 
window.  How  they  threatened  him! 
Their  voices  were  like  the  anger  of  winds, 
now  droning  and  gentle,  anon  moaning; 
or,  upon  that,  dying  away  in  hoarse  whis- 
pers of  the  blast. 

It  was  odd  that  they  should  be  echoed 
by  other  voices,  the  voices  of  those  in 
yonder  sheds,  where  the  saner  of  the  work- 
men were  in  counsel.    Dudley  could  not 


mistake  that  rolling  volley  of  cheers  which 
an  iron  roof  gave  back  to  him  and  the 
night  breeze  carried.  His  concessions  to 
the  men  must  be  made  known  by  this  time. 
They  were  cheering  because  they  learned 
that  peace  was  to  be  the  recompense  of  their 
labor.  He  would  not  begrudge  them  a  tri- 
lunph  so  emphatic.  By  and  by  these 
others,  also,  those  who  bellowed  beneath 
his  windows  and  demanded  his  life,  would 
have  the  tidings  and  act  upon  them. 
Their  praise  would  find  him  as  indiffer- 
ent as  their  blame.  The  iron  nerve  which 
permitted  him  to  stand  immobile  before 
that  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  owed  lit- 
tle to  his  native  courage,  but  much  to  the 
hope  beyond  it.  Even  in  the  hour  of  cri- 
sis, he  had  remembered  Daphne  and  little 
Beryl,  and  wondered  if  they  stood  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  so  violent. 

This  train  of  thought  occupied  him 
while  he  stood  at  the  window;  and  he 
would  have  pursued  it  still  further  but 
for  a  sound  in  the  room  which  caused  him 
to  start  suddenly,  like  one  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  to  tell  himself  that 
he  was  no  longer  alone.  Unseen,  unheard, 
another  had  entered  there — and,  having 
entered,  had  closed  the  door  and  locked  it. 
Dudley  perceived  at  a  glance  that  it  was 
Courvoisier.  How  he  had  come  there,  why 
he  had  come  there,  Hatton  knew  no  more 
than  the  dead.  Indeed,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  so 
humble  was  the  man's  attitude,  so  sugges- 
tive of  that  habit  of  obedience  with  which 
long  service  had  endowed  him. 

"Mr.  Hatton,  I  must  speak  to  you,  if 
you  please." 

Dudley  seated  himself  upon  the  comer 
of  the  bare  oak  table,  and  watched  the 
man  for  many  minutes  without  uttering 
a  single  word.  It  was  apparent  at  once 
that,  whatever  were  Courvoisier's  present 
circumstances,  they  had  not  robbed  him 
of  a  nice  taste  for  good  clothes.  The  dark 
cutaway  coat  must  have  come  from  a 
West  End  tailor;  he  had  a  diamond  pin 
in  his  black  scarf ;  he  wore  a  silk  hat  and 
suede  gloves;  he  did  not  carry  any  stick. 
At  the  very  instant  of  recognition  Dudley 
looked  to  see  if  there  was  a  pistol  in  his 
hand;  but  his  weapon  was  nothing  but  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  that  was  folded. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want? " 

The  words  came  clear  and  cold,  with 
the  old  habit  of  authority  which  no  serv- 
ant, who  has  once  served,  is  able  to  re- 
sist. Courvoisier  released  the  door  handle 
and  took  off  his  hat ;  he  advanced,  holding 
it  by  the  brim  in  both  his  hands. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
please.'' 
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'^  You  here  toid  me  ao;  I  am  tisteniiig:'' 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  Fm  sure  you'ro  very 
kind  to  me.  This  is  a  dreadful  nigfat,  Mx. 
Hatton." 

**  Since  you  bave  helped  to  make  it  ao, 
yoa  ought  to  know.    Go  on  I  " 

The  Talet  plneked  up  oonrage,  and  put 
his  hat  upon  the  table.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  was  not  afraid  to  say  it. 

^  It  is  a  dreadfnl  night,  sir/'  he  Tepeat« 
ed;  **  but  I  think  I  oould  m^e  it  better. 
There's  a  road  out  of  this  shop,  Mr.  Hat- 
ton;  and  my  friends  haine  got  the  key.  I 
shouid  be  Tery  glad  to  think  that  you  took 
iti" 

**Ah,  money,  I  peroeiTe!  You  want 
money,  Conrroisierl " 

^Frankty,  air,  it  is  that.  I  want  ten 
thousand  pounds — ^for  which  I  will  sell 
you  this  paper.'* 

He  laid  upon  the  table  a  diombed  and 
dirty  check.  It  was  the  identical  check 
which  Dudley  had  giyen  to  Dr.  Hadley 
on  ihe  day  following  his  wife's  death. 
The  valet  laid  it  down  as  if  it  had  been 
a  precious  document ;  but  Dudley  did  not 
even  lift  it  from  the  table. 

^  Do  you  know,  my  man/'  said  he,  "  how 
very  big  a  rascal  you  are? " 

Courvoisier  looked  at  the  crown  ot  his 
hat  as  if  he  read  a  name  there. 

^  That's  as  people  find  me.  I  am  deal- 
ing fairly  with  you  tonight.  Frankly, 
sir,  my  new  employer,  Mr.  Beckstein, 
doesn't  suit  I'm  back  to  the  old  one,  and 
what  I  offer  him  is  worth  the  money-^ 
that,  and  something  else  which  goes  wi^ 
it." 

"  Oh,  there  is  something  else,  then?  " 

The  man  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  almost 
whispered  in  Dudley's  ear. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  there's  something  else, 
sir;  it  is  about  Lady  Hermina" 

«AhI     About  my  wife!" 

**  Yes,  sir,  about  the  night  she  died," 

He  watched  as  witii  an  animal's  eyes 
the  expression  upon  his  master's  face  when 
the  mask  was  at  length  cast  aside  and  the 
bald  trulli  revealed.  Dudley  knew  in  that 
instant  why  he  had  come  and  what  his 
secret  was.  He  could  admit  to  himself 
that  he  would  give  ten  times  the  money  to 
lift  the  shadow  which  had  closed  about  his 
life;  but  to  Courvoisier,  the  blackmailer, 
he  would  not  pay  a  halfpenny. 

^  No,"  he  said  at  last,  *^  I  am  not  a  buy- 
er, Courvoisier.  Take  your  goods  else- 
wheie."  ' 

**  Ah,  to  my  friends  below,  sir!  " 

"To  your  friends  below— yes,  if  you 
have  the  chance." 

He  stepped  back  from  the  table,  and 
pointed  with  his  fmger  to  a  glare  of  crimr 


son  light  whieh  rolled  itadf  out  npoa  the 
walls  of  the  opponte  houses  like  some  gold- 
en curtain  drawn  upward  from  the  ground. 
Side  by  aide,  master  and  man  bcdidd  tbis 
dreadful  omen  ami  read  it  truly.  The 
mob,  driven  to  the  last  point  of  wiaiitMMa^ 
had  fired  die  buildingl 

Already  the  fiamea  raged  in  the  sheds 
and  c^&ees  below.  Volumes  of  dense 
smoke  rolled  away  over  Ihe  deserted  tnek 
and  the  squalid  houses.  Serpentine 
tongues  of  fire  licked  up  ihe  ancient  wood* 
wo:i  and  ihe  flimsy  walk.  A  mighty  roti 
silenced  even  those  who  had  done  the  woik, 
and  held  them  awestrack.  Sobered  men 
eried  for  aid.  Women  ran  from  the  soene 
duieking.  Hoarse  voices  cried,  *Save 
themaster!^ 

The  valet  was  the  first  to  speak  in  Ihis 
moment  of  surpassing  periL  He  had  stiM 
wit  enough  to  snatch  his  paper  from  the 
taUe,  and  to  play  one  desperate  stroke  for 
liberty;  but  Dudley  was  before  him  in  the 
act,  and  his  hands  were  about  his  throat 
ere  he  could  take  a  second  step. 

^Ko,  by  heaven!''  said  that  pitiksB 
voice.  "Well  see  it  ont  togethrav-you 
and  I,  Courvoisier  1 " 

fie  gripped  the  man  in  bodi  hands  with 
that  almost  superhuman  strength  whidi 
desperation  gave  him.  Foot  by  foot  and 
inch  by  indi  he  dragged  him  to  the  win- 
dow, and  forced  him  to  look  upon  his 
handiwork.  No  woman  could  have  raved 
as  did  this  wretched  creature  in  that  mo- 
ment of  retribution  and  of  agony.  To  and 
fro,  terror  in  his  eyes,  the  sweat  vpcaa.  his 
face,  now  half  choked,  now  soreaming  like 
some  stricken  animal,  he  wrestled  vainly 
with  that  terrible  hand;  but  Dudley  had 
him  surdy.  He  dragged  the  man  to  the 
window,  he  pressed  h^  face  against  the 
misted  pane. 

^Sdil  me  your  secret  now!  Sellitme!'' 
was  the  defiant  cry. 

Courvoisier  fell  back,  half  fainting,  to 
the  floor.  He  raved  no  longer.  The  fear 
of  death,  and  sndi  a  death*  drove  the 
words  from  him  one  by  one.  Old  beliefs, 
old  superstitions,  played  upon  a  mind  die- 
trau^t.  There,  in  the^  hour  of  judg- 
ment, he  spoke  as  to  a  priest. 

^  Let  me  go— hear  me,  for  Christ's  sake! 
You  were  not  guilty — ^I  killed  her^-flhe 
threatened  me — she  found  me  at  ihe  door 
listening — I  put  my  hand  upon  her  throat 
to  silence  her — she  died  before  I  could  get 
help— I  did  not  wish  to  kill  her ! " 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  fell,  a  hud- 
dled mass  upon  the  boards. 

Dudley  stood  like  one  transfigured.  Qe 
did  not  toudi  the  man  again.  He  cosU 
not  utter  a  word.    It  was  as  if  a  grett 
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light  finme  out  to  him  sodden]^  fnxm  m 
dikant  beaveii.  He  was  nol  guilty  I  He 
was  not  guilty  f 

^Go! "  he  said  at  kwt.  "  Got  For  God^s 
sake;  bide  your  face  from  me  t " 

The  man  staggered  to  bis  feel,  soUbiaig 
fike  a  child.  Dvmb  with  fear,  he  tiirned 
to  the  door  he  had  locked,  taid  opened  it 
Tiolen^;  bat  a  vomit  ci  smoke  and  dame, 
leaping  with  the  draft,  drove  bim  shrin- 
ing to  the  window.  None  heard  bim,  none 
heeded  him.  I>Qdley  forget  that  he  was 
there.  Those  devils  of  an  honr  ago,  ah, 
they  did  not  curse  the  master^s  name  now  t 
Wild  cries  echoed  above  the  surges  of  the 
flames,  resounding  cheers  were  to  be  heard, 
the  pity  and  the  prayers  of  those  who 
would  have  saved  hiro. 

Dudley  could  not  see  the  fire,  but  vol- 
umes of  golden  smoke,  blown  northward 
upon  a  breese  of  the  night,,  this  and  the 
crash  of  bursting  floors  and  tumbling 
beama  proclaimed  the  holocaust  and  de- 
clared its  advanca  He  was  asttmished  at 
bis  own  cabnnesa  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  surveyed  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  have  saved  bim.  In  truth,  it  was 
another's  courage,  the  comnage  of  her  who, 
white  and  wild  with  f  ear^  looked  up  at  him 
in  mute  farewell  from  that  human  sea 
be)ow.  Aye,  he  could  send  a  message  to 
Daphne  now!  She  would  understand. 
She  would  understand  and  know  why  he 
had  died. 

A  hundred  hands  dragged  a  ladder  irom 
a  neighboring  yard  and  reared  it  against 
the  wall  of  the  doomed  building.  Many 
were  ready  to  mount  the  ladder,  but  one 
man  thrust  others  aside  and  went  up  with 
a  seaman's  foot.  A  tempest  of  cheers  bore 
witness  to  the  heroic  act.  The  slorm 
ebbed  and  died  away,  changing  to  a  shud- 
dering cry  which  declared  that  the  ladder 
was  too  short. 

**He  cannot  reach  the  window,"  men 
said.    ^  The  roaster  dies!  " 

Ah,  they  did  no  justice  to  the  unknown. 
No  difficulty  defied  him,  no  danger  ap- 
palled. Like  some  acrobat  sent  for  the 
salvation  of  the  doomed,  be  sets  about  bis 
work,  now  balancing  himself  upon  nimble 
feet,  now  poised  upon  the  ladder's  topmoet 
rung,  anon  gripping  the  window  sill  with 
tenacious  fingers.  He  will;  he  will  not; 
he  is  over,  he  is  down !  Five  thousand  at 
last  tell  you  as  one  that  he  has  gained  the 
window  and  the  room. 

The  crowd  sees  all  things  as  upon  some 
lurid  stage  far  above  in  the  crimson  light 
There  are  figures  at  the  window;  men 
wrestling  with  men;  shadows  upon  the 
curtain  of  the  smoke,  a  wild  creatinre 
climbing  out  when  others  would  hold  him 


back,  and  feeling  for  the  ladder  with  uoa- 
eertain  feet.  Qod  help  the  maov  they  say ; 
for  be  has  miased  his  hold  msd  fallen  kead- 
loqg !  Bent  orer  tke  huddled  body,  saen 
tdl  you  it  is  not  tibe  master,  but  the  serv- 
ant. 

For  the  second  time,,  a  man  is  helped  to 
the  ladder ;  a  rope  is  about  his  waist ;  he 
does  not  huny,.  he  measnrea  every  stepw 
The  sailor  at  the  window  cries :  ^  Be  care- 
ful, sir,  be  careful  I " 

And  Dudley  answers:  "Thank  you^ 
Mr.  Ghoth;  I  think  I  can  manage  it." 

The  crowd,  released  as  from  some  spdl, 
proclaimed  with  five  thousand  throats  that 
be  waa  safe.  He  lay  senseleaa  at  the  lad- 
der's foot,  and  a  woman's  arms  were  about 
his  neck. 

XXXTIL 

The  steam  yacht  Diadem  lay  out  in  the 
Solent,  cradled  upon  a  gkaey  sea.  It  waa 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  October^  and 
the  blue  Peter  at  the  mast  head  apoke  of  a 
loumey  to  the  south  and  a  winter  shore. 
On  the  hither  water,  the  yacht's  hranch, 
plox^hing  gallantly  towards  Fortamouth 
and  the  harbor,,  carried  our  old  f  rien<b 
Patrick  Foxall  and  Bomrr  Hatton  upon  a 
trivial  errand.  Dudley  hiiuself^  drawing 
Dapbne  to  his  side^  watched  iitioa  go  and 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  they  were  a 
pr^ty  pair. 

"  There's  not  a  truar  man  afloat  than 
old  Pat  thia  day/'  said  he,  with  much  af- 
fection. "  We'll  never  forget  what  we  owe 
to  him,  Httle  Daf ;  we  couWn't  do  that  if 
we  tried." 

She  laid  her  aiieek  upon  his  arm  and 
answered  as  he  wished : 

^  They  wore  your  friend,  dearest — how 
could  I  forget  them  t " 

^  Old  Pat  win  come  to  shoot  with  us  if 
we're  back  in  December^"  he  continued 
preoently.  "  I've  written  to  the  agent  to- 
day to  say  I  must  have  Wolcott  Hall  if 
money  can  hvij  it.  You'll  like  Derbyshire; 
Daf ;  you'll  Kke  the  hunting,  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  house  itself — it's  jxist  one  of 
those  great  boxes  which  ought  to  have  the 
ghosts  of  half  a  doien  kings  in  them.  Af- 
ter all,  a  man  does  best  to  make  his  horae 
in  his  own  coamtry.  The  other  thing  is 
mere  affectation,  or  gout.  I  shall  live  in 
England  and  teach  Romer  that  two  and 
two  make  five  in  Draper's  Gardens.  He'll 
have  the  business — let's  trust  it  will  keep 
him  in  collars !  " 

Daphne  laughed  brightly;  and  the 
launch  having  entered  the  harbor  by  this 
time,,  they  b^an  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
deck  together  and  to  speak  fiirther  of  their 
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plans.  In  the  saloon  below,  Beryl  Garth 
played  "lolanthe"  with  her  own  vari- 
ations. The  sea  was  like  a  silver  mirror ; 
a  blue  sky  gave  an  immense  heaven;  the 
autumnal  breeze  was  still  the  child  of 
summer.  Dudley  did  not  dare  to  think  of 
that  which  tomorrow  must  mean.  The 
seamen  below  were  trying  on  their  new 
kits  for  the  wedding.  From  hour  to  hour 
boats  were  rowed  out  from  Portsmouth, 
each  bearing  a  new  gift  from  those  who 
had  heard  the  nmior. 

To  Dudley  it  seemed  that  an  immense 
gulf  lay  between  him  and  the  terrible 
months.  He  never  spoke  of  them-;— unless 
it  were  to  say  that  through  them  he  had 
won  happiness. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on  reflectively,  "the 
gold  wolf  is  killed,  Daf ,  and  we  have  bur- 
ied him  together.  I  shall  not  give  up  my 
business,  but  all  that  was  ignoble  in  it  will 
go.  You'll  help  me  to  do  that,  Daf;  and 
we'll  work  together." 

"  Always,  dear  Dudley,  I  will  try  to  help 
you  always." 

His  hand  closed  upon  hers  in  a  gesture 
of  gratitude,  and  he  said : 

"  There's  so  much  a  fortune  like  mine 
could  do.  I've  been  thinking  of  it  these 
last  few  weeks,  Daf ;  illness  is  a  fine  philos- 
opher. When  you're  down  on  your  luck 
doing  nothing,  you  begin  to  see  things  as 
they  really  are." 

She  looked  up  at  him  mischievously. 

"I  was  there  every  day,  Dudley." 

He  kissed  her  to  silence  and  would  be 
heard  seriously. 

"  Of  course  you  were,  Daf.  God  knows 
what  would  have  happened  to  me  if  you 
had  stopped  away.  But  that's  not  the 
point.  I  mean  to  say  that  a  rich  man  who 
does  not  use  his  opportunities,  who  does 
not  make  opportunities,  work  and  strive 
as  in  his  own  business  for  the  greater  busi- 
ness of  humanity,  is  little  short  of  a  scoun- 
drel. That's  going  to  be  my  market  now, 
Daf.  I  want  to  see  the  poor  man's  scrip 
go  up.  I  want  to  see  a  rise  in  the  chil- 
dren's securities.  There's  where  you  can 
help  me;  there's  where  a  clever  woman 
comes  in ! " 

"  But  I'm  not  a  clever  woman,  dear  Dud- 
ley; I'm  just  a  very  ordinary  mortal  who 
used  to  think  a  lot  of  romantic  rubbish, 
and  doesn't  think  it  any  more  because 


somebody's  taught  me  what  reality  is. 
But  of  course  I  mean  to  try.  Even  the 
common  mortal  may  do  that" 

"  We'll  work  together,  Daf.  We  shall 
find  plenty  of  time.  It's  not  going  to 
hang  upon  our  hands,  any  way." 

"It  couldn't,  dear  Dudley;  not  while 
you  hold  them  so." 

He  caught  her  mood ;  and  caring  noth- 
ing that  the  ship's  men  should  be  hia  wit- 
ness, he  kissed  her  forehead  and  said  that 
tomorrow  she  would  be  his  wife. 

"  Tomorrow,  little  Daf!  Say  that  you 
won't  run  away  tonight !  " 

"  The  world's  not  big  enough  for  that, 
dear.  You'd  follow  me  and  find  me  wher- 
ever I  was." 

"Yes,  yes,  wherever  you  were  I  You 
believe  it  now,  Daf  1 "  / 

"  And  bring  me  home  again " 

"And  say,  *  Thank  God  for  little 
Daf!'" 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  them,  the 
placid  sea  droned  its  summer  song;  they 
were  alone  upon  the  deck.  The  evil  of  the 
darker  days  was  forgotten,  and  heart  to 
heart  they  said :  "  Tomorrow !  " 

Now,  while  these  things  were  happening 
upon  the  yacht,  old  Pat  Foxall  made 
straight  for  the  best  hotel  in  Portsmouth; 
and  as  he  went  he  asked  Komer  what  Dud- 
ley meant  to  do  for  Roderick  Garth. 

"  He  owes  his  life  to  that  same  honest 
body,  and  is  not  the  man  to  reward  him 
with  the  half  of  a  threepenny  bit.  'Twill 
be  a  difficult  business,  for  there's  the  lit- 
tle girl  to  look  after." 

Eomer  did  not  see  it  in  this  light. 

"He's  going  to  make  him  land  agent 
or  something  at  Wolcott  Hall,  if  he  gets 
the  place.  It  was  just  like  Dudley  to  em- 
ploy him  on  the  railway  and  say  nothing 
,  about  it.  Of  course  there  was  diat  nasty 
affair  down  in  Cornwall,  but  we  think  we 
can  set  that  right.  We  shall  keep  Beryl, 
though  they  must  not  be  altogether  sepa- 
rated. We  are  under  some  obligations  in 
the  matter." 

Old  Pat,  cocking  an  eye  maliciously, 
said :  "  Obligations,  indeed !  Ye  regard 
yerself  as  a  father  to  that  same  young 
lady,  now  ? " 

"  In  a  measure,  yes,  Pat." 

"  In  a  measure !  "  It  amused  old  Pat 
very  much.     "  Bow  wow  1 "  said  he. 


THE  END. 


THE  AMERICAN  GIRL. 
Her  feet  upon  the  land  of  lands. 
Between  the  centuries  she  stands ; 
Crowned  with  the  dead  years'  legacy, 
And  in  her  hands — what  is  to  be  ! 


Frank  Predan  Smart 
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LOVE'S  SEVEN  AGES. 

When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 

And  less,  and  thought  myself  a  man ; 
The  girls  I  loved  with  storm  and  stress 
Had  various  names  from  Kate  to  Bess, 
But  every  one,  I  must  confess. 
Had  lived  of  life  a  generous  span — 
For  so  in  youth  my  fancy  ran. 

When  twenty  years  had  passed  me  by 
I  loved  a  maiden  debonair. 

Who  counted  three  more  years  than  I, 

But  would  not  give  me  sigh  for  sigh. 

She  called  me  "  boy,"  and  drove  me  nigh 
Distraction — but  I  banished  care 
By  loving  other  maidens  rare. 

When  twenty  five  had  come  and  passed 

My  fancy  dropped  to  twenty  years. 
For  tho'  my  heart  still  throbbed  as  fast 
At  beauty's  smile,  that  heart  was  cast 
At  youthful  feet ;  for  love,  to  last. 
Dare  have,  I  said,  no  timid  fears 
Of    coming    wrinkles — grooves    for 
tears! 

And  now  that  I  have  thirty  seen, 
I  choose  them  somewhat  younger  still, 

I  never  go  above  eighteen. 

And  often  less.    The  fruit  that's  green 

Will  ripen  soon  enough ;  I  mean 
To  wait  a  while,  to  wait  until 
The  buds  of  next  year  bloom  and  fill. 

Indeed,  experience  seems  to  show 

That  as  the  years  go  on  apace 
Man's  taste  in  girls  doth  younger  grow. 
Until  at  last  he  comes  to  know — 
At  sixty  five,  we'll  say,  or  so — 
How  vain  to  wait,  so  ends  his  race, 
Still  dreaming  of  the  youthful  face. 
William  Wallace  Whitelock. 


A  CHANGE  OF  VIEW. 

Madgb  was  seventeen  that  day. 
When  I  begged  in  ardent  way 
For  her  heart  and  hand,  and  swore 
Never  man  loved  maiden  more. 
Laughed  she :  "  Goodness  sakes  alive. 
You're  a  man  of  thirty  five — 
More  than  twice  my  age  I    You  see 
Such  a  match  could  never  be  I 
Think  of  all  the  woe  'twould  mean. 
Thirty  five  and  seventeen  I  " 


All  my  pleading  came  to  naught; 
Madge  declared  she'd  always  thought 
Spring  and  Winter  should  not  wed. 
"  Thirty  five's  too  old,"  she  said. 
"  Though  I  like  you  well,  in  truth,^ 
I  shall  wed  some  manly  youth 
Near  my  age,  some  knightly  chap 
Laying  favors  in  my  lap. 
Love  'tween  us  two  might  grow  cold ; 
You're  a  dear,  bttt  mudh  too  old  1 " 

Thus  dismissed,  pray  what  could  I 
Do  but  say  a  long  good  by  t 
«  «  «  «  « 

After  nine  long  years  have  sped 
I  return,  and  still  imwed. 
Madge  I  find  a  prim  old  maid — 
Knightly  chap  had  never  laid 
Favors  in  her  lap ;  so  I 
Woo  again,  with  this  reply : 
"  We're  just  suited !    Joy's  in  store  I 
Twenty  six  and  forty  four !  " 

Roy  Farrell  Greene, 


THE  UNLUCKY  NUMBER. 

Time  should  never  be  a  bore ; 

Yet  I  wish  that  we  might  flee 
Straight  to  Nineteen  Hundred  Four, 

Skipping  Nineteen  Hundred  Three. 

Superstitions  may  appear 

Foolish  to  a  man  of  pluck ; 
But  I  fear  the  coming  year 

May  be  loaded  with  ill  luck. 

Add  the  figures,  then  you'll  see 
Very  quickly  what  I  mean: 

1-1-9-1-0-1-3 

Give  the  threatening  siun — 13 1 

Frank  Roe  Baichelder, 


WHO  TOLD? 

I  DID  not  tell  them — no,  not  I ! 

I  only  sang  while  at  my  task ; 
The  linen  sewed,  nor  made  reply 

When  laughing  questions  they  would 
ask. 

I  did  not  tell  them,  when  I  went 

That  siunmer  morning  to  the  town, 
And  all  my  little  savings  spent 

For  slippers,  gloves,  and  wedding  gown. 
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80,  wben  we  -waited,  after  kiric, 
How  was  it  aU  the  people  Imew, 

And  gave  us  sidelong  glance  and  smirk? 
I  had  not  told  them!    Say,  had  yon? 
Cora  A^  MaUvn  DoUon, 


THE    DESERTED    SCHOOLHOUSE. 

It  stands  forsaken  near  the  road, 

The  schoolhonse  that  I  used  to  know. 

And  holds  unbroken  through  the  years 
Its  memories  of  long  ago. 

The  ceilings  drop  long  oobwebs  gray. 
The  doors'  old  hinges  creak  and  groan ; 

But  ghosts  of  childhood  days  live  there, 
And  hear  the  old  time  hum  and  drone. 

The  sun  looks  through  the  windows  dim, 
As  if  to  watch  some  task  or  game; 

The  wind  slips  o'er  the  benches  old. 
And  stirs  the  dust  on  some  carved  name. 

The  wide  crack  still  is  in  the  floor, 
That  once  kept  strai^tonr  resdess  feet. 

How  hazd  it  was  to  read  and  spelL 
When  anmmer's    harp    etiings    softly 
beat! 

When  shadows  sit  at  hatteied  desks, 
And  moonbeams  pale  peer  throng  the 
gloom, 

Faint  echoes  from  the  voices  gone 
May  whisper  softly  in  the  room; 

Faint  echoes  from  owt  meny  aoi^rs. 
Or  some  far  off,  f oi^gotten  prayer. 

May  riae  and  fail  like  dying  breath 
Upon  the  silence  brooding  there. 

Adella  Washer. 


OUTWAED  BOUND. 

Oh,  the  throb  of  the  screw,  and  the  beat 

of  the  screw. 
And  the  swing  of  the  ship  as  she  finds 

the  sea! 
Oh,  the  haze  of  the  land  as  it  sinks  from 

view — 
The  land  that  is  dear,  since  it  harbors 

you! 
The  land  holds  you,  and  the  ship  takes 

me. 

Oh,  the  swing  of  the  ship,  and  the  heave  of 
the  ship. 
And  the  race  of  the  foam  as  it  slides 
astern! 
Oh,  the  mist  of  the  eyes  and  the  quivering 

lip 
And  the  tearing  of  heartstrings  as  sea 
miles  slip — 
The  long,  long  miles  ere  the  ship  re- 
turn! 


Oh,  the  toss  of  die  sea  and  the  moan  of 
the  sea. 
The  widening   sea   as   the  great  ship 
drives! 
The  greed  of  the  miles  between  you  and 

me — 
The  pitiless  greed  oi  the  raveniag  sea, 
That  cats  up  the  years  of  our  hunger- 
ing lives ! 

Chariet  Buxton  Ooing. 


SAVAGERY. 

The  king  is  mighty,  his  frown  is  death, 
His  word  is  heeded  with  bated  breath; 
Enthroned  in  splendor,  he  sits  in  state, 
With  slaves  to  serve  him — and  slaves  to 
hate! 
While  out  in  the  sun  in  a  shining  ring 
The  little  boys  dance  to  amuse  the  king. 

The  weaver    is    spinning    his    gleaming 

thread, 
Eoyal  purple  and  gold  and  red. 
Weaving  his  tapestries  rich  and  rare, 
Begal  stuffs  that  a  king  may  wear; 

While  scantily  dad,  in  a  shiniog  ring. 

The  little  boys  daiM)e  to  amuae  the  king. 

A  flashing  dag^r,  a  groaning  sound; 
A  king  Hes  prone  on  the  Uood  stained 

groimd. 
Alone,  unsoothed,  as  a  dog  b  killed. 
The  slaves  have  vanished,  the  loom  is 
stilled. 
While  crowding  around  in  a  ea^er  ring, 
The  little  boys  scoff  at  the  fallen  king. 
Juliet  WUhcr  Tom^kims, 


WELCOME. 

60  glad  the  word  oi  greeting:. 
So  sweet  the  kiss  and  smile. 

That  parting,  for  such  meetiBg, 
Were  almost  made  worth  while. 

George  Aluon.  ^ 


MY  SPIRIT  SOMETIMES  GOES. 

My  spirit  aometimes  goes 
Up  and  down  with  the  wind ; 

And  I  scent  the  stinging  arctic  snows. 
And  all  the  attars  of  lad. 

I  know  the  wild  thyme  bloom. 

And  Araby's  laden  airs; 
But  best  I  love  the  faint  perfume 

Of  the  violets  Syhria  wears. 

Delicate  as  they  are. 

Sentient  with  soroery. 
Yet  are  they  flowery  fathoms  far 

Leas  marvel  sweet  than  Aet 

Clmbm  BeoUard. 
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THE    ROMANOFF    CZARS. 

BV  R.  H.  TITHERINGTON. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  WHICH  FOR  ALMOST  THREE  CENTURIES 
HAS  HELD  THE  MUSCOVITE  CROWN-4T  HAS  HAD  FEW  STRONG 
AND  MANY  WEAK  EMPERORS,  AND  ITS  RECORD  HAS  BEEN  ONE 
OF  STRIFE  AND  ASSASSINATION— UNDER  ITS  RULE  RUSSIA  HAS 
BECOME  GREAT  BUT  NOT  FREE. 


THE  Czars  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
*  tmdotrbtedly  possess  a  powerful  per- 
sonal hold  upon  the  imaginations  and 
affections  of  the'  huge  population  whose 
titular  rulers  they  are.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  they  have  heen  Russia's  sovereigns 
for  almost  three  centuries,  history 
scarcely  accounts  for  their  prestige.  To 
say  that  they  hare  not  be«i  a  line  of 
strong  men  is  to  put  the  fact  mildly. 
They  have  not  been  great  warriors  or 
great  lawmakers.  None  of  them  since  the 
first  Peter,  who  died  in  1725,  has  be«i  a 
great  organizer.  With  one  exception, 
they  have  been  identified  with  no  genu- 
ine movement  for  the  betterment  of  their 
people.  The  vast  extension  of  the  Rus- 
sian territory  has  been  no  personal 
achievement  oi  theirs. 

THE  LUCK  OP  MICHAEL  ROMANOFF. 

If  anythiiig  in  history  is  to  be  called 
chance,  it  was  chance  that  raised  the 
Romanoffs  to  the  lofty  place  tbey  hold. 
Why  the  Muscovite  }>i^T%y  or  nobles,  in 
1613  dected  Michael  Romanoff  to  the 
vacant  throne  is  one  of  the  puizles  of 
the  Russian  annals.  The  extinction  of  ^ 
ancient  royal  house  of  Rurik  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  tibe  Smutnoye  Vremya,  the  Time 
of  Trouble.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  ruin^  torn  by  civil  war»  and 
harried  by  the  armies  of  Sigionund*  King 
of  Poland.  Pozharski,  the  leader  who  had 
revived  the  sentiment  of  national  unity, 
and  who  was  making  head  against  the  in- 
vading Poles,  would  have  been  the  natural 
choice  oi  the  hoj/ars;  but  their  vote  fell 
to  a  lad  of  fifteen,  a  noble  of  only  second- 
ary rank. 

Different  chroniders  have  accounted 
for  the  strange  choice  on  various  theories. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  good  repute  of 
Michael's  father,  Philaret  Romanoff^  a 
high  official  of  tl:^  church ;  but  those  who 
intrusted  the  scepter  to  the  son  cannot 
have  done  so  in  reliance  upon  his  f  ather^s 
comisels,  for  Philaret  was  at  the  time  a 


prisoner  in  Poland.  Others  point  to  the 
fact  that  Ivan  the  Terrible,  strongest  of 
the  early  Ciears,  and  the  first  Muscovite 
prince  to  daim  the  imperial  title,  had 
married  a  Romanoff  some  eighty  years 
before.  It  is  true  that  relationship  to  a 
Czarina  conferred  great  privileges;  but 
Ivan  took  six  other  wives  besides  Anas- 
tasia  Romanoff,  so  the  distinction  she  ac- 
quired for  her  family  could  scarcely  have 
been  uniqfue 

Yet  other  historians  hoM  that  Michael's 
name  was  put  forward  by  certain  hopars 
who  hoiped  to  be  the  real  holders  of  the 
power  nominally  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  fatherless  boy.  Or,  again,  they  con- 
jecture that  the  jealousies  of  stronger  as- 
pirants led  to  the  election  oi  what  in 
American  politics  is  termed  a  ^'daric 
horse  '* — the  choice  of  4e  young  Roman- 
off as  a  compromise  candidate  being  prac- 
tically a  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Romanoffs  were 
borne  to  the  throne  on  the  wave  of  a  great 
national  movement  which  they  had  done 
nothing  to  arouse.  After  the  Time  of 
Trouble  there  came  a  revival  of  the  Mus^ 
eovite  spirit  and  a  recovery  of  strength. 
The  Poles  were  expelled,  never  again  to 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  the  empiiTe 
of  which  they  have  since  become  an  un- 
willing province.  The  boy  Czar  did  not 
lemain  fatherless,  for  a  peace  was  patched 
up  with  Sigismund,  and  Philaret  Roman- 
off came  back  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
associated  with  his  son  as  joint  ruler. 

TODAY  AKI>  TSKEE    GENTTTRIBS  AGO. 

Politically,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Russia  has  advanced  or  retrograded  since 
the  time  of  the  first  Romanoff  Czar.  So- 
cially, the  masses  of  her  population  were 
in  those  days  but  little  removed  from 
Asiatic  savagery;  their  present  status 
would  be  differently  estimated  by  differ- 
ent observers.  Avoiding  controversial 
questions,  it  is  safe  to  describe  her  gov- 
ernment as  being  today  a  strict  bureau- 
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cracy,  under  which  her  hundred  and 
thirty  million  people  lie  inert,  and  con- 
tent to  be  inert — ^for  the  revolutionary 
propaganda,  despite  all  we  hear  of  it,  has 
no  popular  following.  Her  only  trace  of 
representative  institutions  is  the  existence 
of  the  zemstvos,  or  town  meetings.  Patri- 
otic Kussians  have  spoken  of  these  as  if 
they  were  provincial  parliaments,  but  it  is 
utterly  misleading  to  give  them  such  a 
name.  Their  authority  is  strictly  limited 
and  parochial,  and  indeed  exists  only  on 
sufferance^  as  was  shown  by  the  Czar's 
recent  speech  at  Kursk.  The  zemstvos  of 
the  district  having  apparently  shown  a 
disposition  to  inconvenient  activity,  his 
majesty  warned  the  members  of  these 
bodies  that  their  sole  business  is  the  con- 
sideration of  local  financial  matters. 

Such  are  the  political  liberties  of.  Rus- 
sia at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Compare  them  with  the  conditions 
existing  three  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  ancient  traditions  of  the  Slavs 
were  democratic.  The  Byzantine  histo- 
rians— such  as  the  Emperor  Maurice,  who 
knew  them  from  meeting  them  in  war — 
describe  them  as  a  free  people,  impa- 
tient of  any  control.  Later  they  were 
gradually  organized  into  monw^ical 
states  with  a  privileged  order  of  nobles. 
Eurik,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Russian  power,  was  a  prince  of  Nov- 
gorod in  the  ninth  century ;  in  the  fifteenth 
his  hegemony  passed  to  the  grand  dukes 
of  Moscow.  But  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  Romanoffs  came  to 
the  throne,  their  authority  was  far  from 
being  autocratic.  It  was  limited  by  the 
vested  rights  of  two  assemblies,  roughly 
analogous  to  the  two  houses  of  a  modem 
legislature — the  douma^  or  council  of 
nobles,  and  the  sohor,  which  was  rather  a 
states  general  than  a  parliament.  Mi- 
chael, at  his  election,  pledged  himself  to 
consult  the  douma  on  all  important  ques- 
tions, and  apparently  he  kept  his  promise. 
The  sohor  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
conunerce  and  finance,  and  every  subsidy 
that  the  first  Romanoff  emperor  received 
was  granted  by  its  vote. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  AUTOCEACY. 

But  neither  of  these  assemblies  was  des- 
tined to  withstand  the  growing  power  of 
the  crown  very  much  longer.  MichaePs 
successor,  the  Czar  Alexis,  made  no  cove- 
nant to  respect  their  rights.  He  habit- 
ually acted  without  consulting  the 
douma;  and  though  a  sohor  was  called  to 
confirm  the  act  of  his  coronation,  it  was 
one  of  the  last  meetings  qf  the  old  Musco- 
vite assembly.  Peter  the  Great  swept  both 


bodies  away,  and  established  an  absolute 
monarchy,  ruling  through  bureaus,  and 
resting  iiltimately  on  the  bayonets  of  a 
powerful  standing  army.  The  political 
status  of  the  country  has  since  stood  with- 
out any  vital  change — with  the  difference 
that  where  the  strong  Peter  ruled  through 
his  bureaus,  under  his  weaker  succeeson 
it  has  usually  been  the  bureaus  that  have 
ruled  in  the  name  of  the  Czar. 

The  condition  of  the  people  was  bad 
enough  when  the  Romanoffs  gained  the 
crown,  and  their  accession  did  nothing  to 
improve  it.  The  peasants,  descendants  of 
those  liberty  loving  Slavs  whom  the 
Byzantine  emperors  could  not  subdue, 
were  "bound  to  the  soil" — an  effective 
form  of  slavery  without  the  name — a  few 
years  before  Michael's  election;  and  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  their  position  grew 
steadily  worse.  A  ukase  of  the  Czar 
Alexis,  a  coimterpart  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  recalls  the  darkest  days  of 
human  slavery  in  America.  It  is  true 
that  Alexander  II,  forty  two  year^  ago, 
formally  liberated  the  serfs,  who  in  re- 
turn had  to  surrender  to  their  former 
masters  most  of  the  land  of  which  they 
had  had  the  use,  and  to  pay — ^too  heavily, 
as  Tolstoy  insists — for  the  redemption  of 
the  part  they  retained.  But  the  subse- 
quent drift  of  things  has  been  distinctly 
reactionary.  Professor  Kovalevsky,  a 
loyal  but  enlightened  Russian,  declares 
that  "  the  great  reforms  of  Alexander  II 
have  largely  come  to  naught  under  his 
successors,"  and  he  thus  siuns  up  the 
present  political  status  of  the  individual 
subject  in  the  Czar's  empire : 

If  y<m  add  to  the  want  of  personal  liberty  the  in- 
tolerable position  created  for  the  press,  the  practioe 
of  opening  private  correspondence  and  interfering 
with  the  choice  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  the 
difficulties  created  in  the  way  of  natural  propaganda 
by  eyery  sincere  believer  of  his  creed,  yon  wul  see 
that  the  one  headed  bureaucracy  has  deprired  the 
people  not  only  of  their  political  rights^  but  also 
of  the  enjoyment  of  that  amount  of  freedom  which 
was  accorded  Englishmen  by  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
which  Americans  enjoyed  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  their  great  federation. 

THE  RECORD  OP  THE  ROMANOFFS. 

The  family  history  of  the  Romanoffs 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Hohenzollems.  They  have  been  short 
reigned  and  short  lived,  and  their  sons 
have  usually  been  few.  There  have  been 
sixteen  Czars  and  Czarinas  of  the  dy- 
nasty, besides  the  two  Catherines,  who 
held  the  scepter  by  right  of  their  marriage 
to  Romanoffs.  The  reigns  of  these  ei^- 
teen  sovereigns  span  a  period  of  two 
himdred  and  ninety  years — an  average  of 
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only  sixteen  years  ^o  each  ruler.  Except- 
ing the  second  Catherine,  a  Teutonic 
princess,  but  one  of  the  eighteen  lived  to 
be  sixty.  Only  thrice  since  Peter  the 
(ireat  has  the  crown  descended  in  regular 
sequence  from  father  to  son. 


joint  Czars,  with  their  sister,  Sophiii 
regent;  but  when  Peter  came  to  man! 
sole  -power  fell  into  his  stronger  ha 
his  brother  resigning  and  his  sister  b< 
shut  in  a  convent  prison.  From 
Peter,    and     from    the    peasant    wo 


PETER     THE     GREAT,     CZAR     OF     RUSSIA     1682-1725,     THE     STRONGEST     PERSONALITY     OF     THK 

ROMANOFF    EMPERORS. 


In  1682,  near  the  end  of  Charles  ll's 
reign  in  England  and  the  middle  of 
Louis  XIY's  in  France.  Feodor,  third  of 
the  Romanoff  line,  died  childless,  leaving 
an  imbecile  brother  of  fifteen,  a  ten  year 
old  half  brother,  and  a  sister,  to  dispute 
the  succession.  It  was  settled  that  the 
two  boys.  Tvnn  V  and  Peter,  sho\dd  be 
7  m 


Martha  Skavronska— a  slave  whom  hr 
and  coveted  in  the  house  of  one  of 
ministers,  and  whom  he  made  first 
mistress,  then  his  wife,  and  finally 
empress — the  present  Romanoffs  are 
rt^nly  descended. 

Peter  w^as  the  r>utstanding  personi 
of  hi^  house,  the  strongest  Czar  that  1 
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sia  ever  had.  Besides  remodeling  the 
whole  system  of  his  oouiitry^s  government, 
he  did  mnch  more.  He  created  a  new 
army,  and,  though  not  successful  in  all  his 
wars,  he  extended  and  consolidated  his 
empire,  seeurin?r  its  recognition  as  one  of 


his  death,  the  Muscovite  nobles  preferring 
their  ancient  system  of  an  equal  divi- 
sion between  their  sons:  but  most  of  his 
work  was  lasting. 

Peter  the  Great  pointed  the  way  to  civi- 
lization; but  his  idea  of  paternal  disci- 


CATHKRINE   THK   GREAT.    (7.ARINA    OF    RUSSIA    1762-1796,    A   GERMAN     PRINCtISS   WHO   PLAYED    A 
PROMINENT   PART   IN   THK    HISTORY    OF   THE    HOUSE   OF   ROMANOFF. 

F'oiti  :hf  Po^irtiit  hy   Koss^-iiu 


rlw  ^r<^ar  powers.  lie  built  St.  PettM-sburg. 
"  tlie  window  by  which  Kussia  looks  at 
Europe."  He  abolished  such  obi  Tartar 
<'Ustoin>  a^^  the  seclusion  of  women  and 
the  whipping  of  debtors,  and  intHxlucerl 
at  least  the  semblance  of  many  western 
inslitutions.  One  of  these,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,   \vti>   abnli^befl   sonn   after 


I)liiie  suggests  a  doubt  whether  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  his  people  had  hims<*lf 
trodden  very  far  along  the  path  that  led 
away  from  Asiatic  savagery.  His  only 
son.  the  Czarevitch  Alexis,  for  the  offense 
of  criticising  his  father's  political  and 
social  innovations,  was  seized  and 
kiiMuted  to  death.    The  princeV  untimely 
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ALEXANDER   I,   CZAR   OP   RCSSU    1801-1825,   THE   FOUNDER   OP  THE   HOLY    ALLIANCE. 

From  the  portrait  by  Razin. 


demis^e  was  officially  announced  as  having 
been  due  to  an  apoplectic  stroke — one  of 
those  sudden  ailments  that  have  been  sus- 
piciously common  in  the  medical  history 
of  the  Romanoffs. 

The  taking  off  of  Alexis  left  Peter,  at 
his  death,  with  only  one  male  descendant, 
his  grandson  Paul.  Paul  died  childless  in 
1730,  after  a  three  years'  reign;  and  again 
there  was  a  contest  between  claimants  who 
were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  rival 
groups  of  nobles.  The  crown  went  to 
Anna,  Duchess  of  Courland,  a  princess  of 
the  elder  line,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  imbecile  IvanV.  She  too  died  without 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister's 
infant  grandson,  who,  after  nominally 
reigning  for  a  few  months  as  Ivan  VI, 
was  deposed  by  the  partisans  of  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  great  Peter. 
Little  Ivan  was  sent  r>ff  to  the  SchlUssel- 
burg.  a  fortress  whir-h  still  stands  on  an 


island   of   Lake    Ladoga,   haunted   by  "in- 
famous memories. 

TWO    MURDERED  CZARS,    PETER   III   AND   PAUL. 

Elizabeth,  who  is  described  by  the  bi- 
ographers as  "  an  idle,  supei-stitious  wom- 
an of  lax  morals,''  was  another'  Romanoff 
to  die  childless.  The  crown  fell  to  her 
sister's  son,  Peter  IIL  a  drunken  weakling 
who,  ^ye^  months  later,  was  dethroned  by 
his  ambitious  German  wife,  aided  by 
Alexis  Orloff  and  others.  Peter,  too.  was 
ordered  to  the  Schliisselburg,  where  Ivan 
VI  was  still  a  prisoner  after  twenty  one 
years  of  captivity,  with  two  more  years 
to  pass  in  confinement  before  he  was 
murdered  in  his  cell,  in  1764.  Peter  was 
more  fortunate;  he  never  reached  the 
Russian  Bastile.  On  the  way  to  it  he  was 
seized  by  an  attack  of  "  colic,"  due  to 
the  grip  of  Orloff's  thick  fingers  upon  his 
windpipf\ 
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NICHOLAS    I,    CZAR    OF    RIIPSIA     1825-1855,    WHOSE    DEATH     WA8    HASTENED    BY    THE 
DSASTBR8    OP    THE    CRIMEAN    WAR. 

From  an  eu graving  b\    F  Stod'irt 


The  Saxon  princess  who  now  came  to 
the  throne  as  Catherine  II  was  the  second 
Russian  sovereign  to  earn  the  title  of 
*^  great."  In  spite  of  her  foreign  birth, 
she  thoroughly  adopted  Muscovite  ideas — 
among  them  the  moral  standard  of  the 
Romanoff  court,  for.  to  quote  a  polite  his- 
torian, "  the  paternity  of  her  children  was 
a  matter  of  serious  doubt."  A  strong 
ruler,  succcs>4t'ul  in  war  and  in  diplomacy, 
she  left  an  enlarged  empire  to  her  son 
Paul. 

The  new  Czar  was.  below  the  Romanoff 
average — a  tolerably  severe  statement. 
After  a  reign  of  four  years,  at  first  in  act- 
ive warfare  against  republican  France 
nnd  then  in  close  alliance  with  her,  he 
was  murdereti  by  nobles  who  disapproved 
his  wavering  and  spendthrift  policy. 
A<>a^sinntion,  it  must  be  remembered, 
WM-'    tlirn    ami    is   still    tin*   only   effective 


way  of  voicing  political  opposition  in 
Russia.  Paul's  foreign  minister.  Count 
Pahlen,  one  of  the  murderers,  wrote  to 
the  British  government: 

It  has  pleased  the  Eternal  to  call  to  Himself  hit 
imperial  majesty  the  Emperor  Panl,  deceased  in  the 
night  of  the  llth-12th  of  this  month  [March,  1801] 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

THE   FIVE   L.ATEST   ROMANOFFS. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  plot — to  which, 
indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  privy — ^was 
Paul's  son,  the  first  Czar  Alexander.  Like 
his  father,  Alexander  was  now  the  bitter 
(Miemy  and  now  the  sworn  friend  of  Na- 
poleon. Personally,  he  was  a  benevolent 
and  cultured  mystic,  who  regarded  him- 
self as  a  special  envoy  of  the  Almighty, 
and  who  talked  alternately  of  the  sacred 
fluty  of  suppressing  liberal  ideas  through- 
out   the    world — for    which     purpose    W 
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organized  the  Holy  Alliance — and  of  his 
desire  to  resign  the  intolerable  burden  of 
a  crown. 

In  1825  Alexander  died  childless;  his 
brother  Constantine  refused  the  crown, 
and  Paul's  third  son,  Nicholas,  took  it  at 
the  cost  of  suppressing  a  futile  insurrec- 


tion. His  reign  of  thirty  years  was  suc- 
cessful until  it  ended  with  the  Crimean 
War — a  costly  blunder  for  France  and 
Britain,  a  disaster  for  Russia.  The  sting 
of  defeat  helped  to  cause  Nicholas'  sud- 
den death,  which  brought  to  the  throne 
his  son  Alexander  II. 


ALEXANDER  H,  CZAE  OP  RUSSIA  1855-1881,  THE  LIBERATOR  OF  THE  SERFS,  AND  THE 
M03T  ENLIGHTENED  OF  THE   ROMANOFFS,   MURDERED  MARCH    13,    1881. 
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ALEXANDER   IM,   CZAR   OF   RUSSIA    1881-1894,    FATHER   OF   THE    PRESh'NT   EMPEROR. 
From  an  en graviti g  by   H'l-^tr. 


The  secroHii  Alexander,  the  one  Roman- 
off Czar  wlii)  had  both  liberal  views  and 
personal  stronifth  to  enforce  them,  is  im- 
mortalized f.i  '\e  emancipator  of  the 
serfs  from  their  bondage  to  the  soih  Had 
he  lived  only  a  few  more  days,  perhaps 
even  a  lew  more  hours,  he  might  have  won 
a  still  grander  fame  and  done,  a  much 
more  important  service  to  his  country. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  on 
the  very  afternoon  of  his  terrible  death 
by  a  nihilist's  bomb  he  was  about  to  sign 
a  ukase  giving  Russia  a  constitutional 
government.  The  full  bearing  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  reform  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. It  belongs  to  the  vague  realm  of 
the  "  might  have  been  '' ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
>ay  that  it  must  have  begun  a  wholly  new 
and  Ix'tter  era  for  the  great  empire  and  her 
])eople. 

It  is  understood  that  Alexander  III, 
son  and  successor  of  the  murdered  Czar, 
brought  his  father's  edict  before  the  next 
meeting  of  his  councillors,  expressed  his 
intention  of  signing  it,  and  secured  their 
approval :  but  before  the  momentous  docu- 
ment conM  be  promulgated,  the  reaction- 


ary Pobiedonustseff  }>ersuaded  him  to 
suppress  it.  And  never  since  has  Russia 
had  a  statesman  like  Loris  Melikoff,  the 
enlightened  mentor  of  Alexander  IL 

The  two  latest  emperors  have  at  least 
added  nothing  evil  to  the  record  of  the 
Romanoffs.  Nor,  on  the  otTier  hand,  be- 
yond the  bettered  moral  tone  they  have 
given  their  court,  have  they  added  any- 
thing markedly  good.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  present  Czar  is  an  dmiable 
young  man  of  worthy  intentions,,  whose 
liigh  ideals  were  evidenced  by  h^is  pro- 
posal of  a  conference  for  the  abolition  of 
warfare.  As  the  St.  Petersburg  war  office 
has  continued,  during  and  since  that  con- 
ference, its  steady  increase  of  the  Musco- 
vite armaments,  it  seems  natural  to  (con- 
clude that  in  the  management  of  Russian 
affairs  the  bureaucracy  is  a  stronger  force 
than  the  emperor.  The  tales  of  the  Czar's 
physical  weakness  and  melancholy,  of  his 
dependence  upon  occult  influences,  and 
the  like,  may  very  probably  be  inventions; 
but,  apparently  it  is  true  that  when  he 
received  the  news  of  his  father's  death  he 
fell  into  a  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  for  a 
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time  sought  to  dn'line  the  crown  tliat  is  Alexauder   11,   after   whose   death   Alex- 

the  splendid  but  blood   stained  heritage  ander  111  went  back  to  the  old  conserva- 

of  his  house.  tive  lines.  ^ 

RUSSIA  AND  HER  RULERS.  ,    ^he    greatest    «clnevoment    of    Russia 

has  been  the  extension  ot  her  rule  and  in- 

The  Konianoifs  eannot  be  said  to  have  fiuenee  over  the  vast  northern  region  of 

had  a  dynastic  policy.    Repeatedly  a  new  Asia.    In  no  way  has  this  movement,  one 


THE    PRESKXT    ^^ AK    (NICHOLAS    11)    AND    CZARINA    OF    RUSSIA,    WITH    THEIR    FOVR    LITTLE    GIRLS,   THE 
(IK  AND   nrCHESSES   OL(;A,    TATIANA,    MARIE,    AND    AN  ASTASIA. 

/•'n^jii  ,1  f>hntog;>  aph  by   I.fi'itsky,  St    l\'fersbi<rg . 

Czar  ha.i  undtnie  as  nui<-h  as  possible  of  of  capital  importance  in  the  progress  of 

his  predecessor's  work.     It  was  to  prevent  civilization,  Ixh'U  due  to  any  foresight  or 

such  uutilial  conduct  that  Peter  the  Great  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Romanoff  Czars, 

killed  his  son.    Paul  reversed  the  policy  of  It  was  begun  before  their  accession,  when 

his  mother,  Catherine,  and  had  his  own  the    Co<^ack    chief    Yermak    crossed    the 

reversed  by  his  son,  Alexander  I.  The  iron  T'ral  Mountains  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the 

Xi<*holas  was  fnll«.we<l  by  tli«*   reforming  Terribb^:    an<l    it    was    continued    by    ad- 
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venturers  and  colonists  who  received  little 
aid  or  recognition  from  the  government. 
In  the  first  year  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
Khabaroff  pushed  into  the  Amur  region. 


great  forests,  and  much  mineral  wealth, 
including  rich  stores  of  iron,  coal,  and 
mineral  oil.  She  has  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  her  navigable  rivers  give  her 


THE    H0DB»T    PALACK    OP   THR    BARI.Y    ROMANOFFS— THE    HOUSE   OF    THE    ROMANOFF    CZARS, 
IN   THE   KREMMN   OF   M08C0W. 


his  act  was  disallowed,  and  the  country 
he  annexed  was  given  back  to  China,  noi 
to  be  regained  by  Russia  till  1858.  How 
wavering  St.  Petersburg's  policy  has  been 
up  to  our  own  time  is  shown  by  the  cession 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1876  and 
of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Japan  nine  years 
later. 

Kussia  is  a  tren^endous  fact  in  the  world 
of  today.  Tn  territory  and  population  she 
is  second  only  to  the  British  Empire.  Her 
military  strength  is  immense,  and  only 
the  TTnited  States  is  as  invulnerable  as 
she.  She  has  almost  boundless  natural  re- 
sources— vast    strctchc"*    of    fertilo    land. 


a  network  of  channels  for  trade.  She  ha> 
a  hundred  and  thirty  million  people,  with 
room  for  countless  millions  more. 

And  the  Russians  are  not  an  exliausie<l 
.race.  The  Slavs,  their  dominant  type,  are 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  English;  and  the  admix- 
ture of  these  with  other  strains  has  prt»- 
duced  a  population  as  vigorous  and  hardy, 
and  potentially  as  able,  as  any  in  the 
world.  But  politically  Russia  is  utterly 
inert  and  backward,  and  though  a  better 
day  is  surely  in  store  for  her.  there  is  ni« 
promise  of  its  dawning  under  the  prv^senr 
rcLrime. 
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Arnold  Beach's  Bluff. 

When  Arnold  Beach  left  the  law  school, 
he  settled  at  his  old  home.  Holbrook  was 
not  a  large  place,  but  it  had  the  advantage 
of  being  near  a  city,  on  whose  iargess 
it  fed.  The  few  local  lawyers  could  not 
expect  very  much,  but  Arnold  Beach  fig- 
ured it  out  that  he  could  live  better  on  a 
certain  income  in  his  own  village  than  he 
could  on  a  doubtful  prosperity  in  the 
city.  And  besides  all  that,  he  would  have 
time  for  study.  That  was  really  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  entered  law  seriously — 
not  simply  to  graduate,  hang  up  a  shingle. 
and  then  play  golf. 

There  was  something  else.  Edith  Fos- 
ter lived  in  Holbrook.  She  was  a  remark- 
ably attractive  girl.  A  mountain  brook 
is  beautiful  even  without  the  music  of  its 
dancing  waters,  and  Edith  Foster  was 
lovely  enough  even  without  conversation ; 
but  she  had  a  constant  vivacity  that  was 
sweeter  and  livelier  than  the  music  of  the 
brook.  Benjamin  Foster's  millions  made 
him  solemn  and  gloomy;  they  could  not 
stop  his  daughter's  joyousness. 

Human  life  is  full  of  foils  and  contrasts. 
It  seemed  strange  that  the  serious 
Arnold  Beach  should  adore  the  irrepressi- 
ble Edith  Foster,  and  that  the  irrepressi- 
ble Edith  Foster  should  be  glad  of  it;, 
but  so  it  was.  Not  unnaturally,  however, 
Edith's  father  could  not  appreciate  an  at- 
tachment between  the  heiress  and  a  poor 
young  lawyer. 

But  the  poor  young  lawyer  studied  and 
struggled  along — especially  studied.  He 
had  been  struck  by  a  peculiar  phase  of  one 
of  the  great  cases  that  drag  their  length 
through  American  courts  as  if  eternity  was 
made  for  them  alone.  The  law  journal 
which  printed  his  article  on  the  subject 
commented  on  his  views  rather  enthusias- 
tically, and  sent  him  a  number  of  free 
copies.  He  made  bold  to  present  some  of 
them  to  friends,  including  Mr.  Benjamin 
Foster,  whose  interests  were  deeply 
touched  by  the  case  in  question. 

Arnold  Beach  himself  read  the  article 
for  the  twentieth  time,  and  felt  satisfied 
with  it.  Urged  by  his  confidence  that  he 
had  done  a  worthy  thing,  he  set  off  for  the 
Foster  home,  determined  to  interview  Mr. 
F'oster.     He  was  verv  civillv  rec^eivod. 


"  Quite  an  interesting  article  of  yours,'' 
said  the  millionaire.  "  I  thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  the  review." 

Arnold  Beach  bowed,  and  then  plunged. 

"  Mr.  Foster,"  he  said,  "  1  came  tonight 
to  ask  you  a  very  personal  question.  You 
must  have  seen  that  1  am  deeply  in  love 
with  your  daughter,  but  I've  said  nothing 
to  her  until  I  might  be  assured  of  your  con- 
sent  '" 

"  Oh.  of  course/'  interrupted  Mr.  Foster. 
"  Now  I  want  to  ask  you :  how  much  did 
you  get  for  that  article  ?  " 

"  A  few  free  copies  of  the  publication," 
answered  Beach,  blushing  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

**  About  what  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. "  Now,  Arnold,  I  like  you,  but  liking 
doesn't  count  when  a  life  contract  is  in- 
volved. You've  given  all  that  time  and 
trouble  for  nothing — and  the  world  cares 
very  little  for  men  who  work  for  nothing. 
The  only  things  that  score  are  results." 
He  paused,  and  then,  looking  the  young 
lawyer  calmly  in  the  face,  added :  "  I 
don't  think  I  need  say  anything  more.*' 

"I  thank  you  for  your  candor,"  said 
Arnold,  rising.     "  Good  night." 

He  met  Edith  Foster  in  the  hall. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  your  fa- 
ther," he  said,  "  and  I  bid  you  good  night 
— and  God  bless  you !  " 

He  rushed  out  through  the  door  and  up 
the  street,  and  almost  ran  into  a  stout,  el- 
derly gentleman  who  was  toiling  up  the 
hill. 

"  Phew !  "  said  the  man.  "  Why  don't 
you  have  carriages  at  the  station  ?  Please 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  Benjamin  Foster's 
house." 

"  Because  I  don't  keep  a  livery  stable," 
growled  Arnold.  "  The  Foster  Louse  is 
the  large  one  on  top  of  the  hill." 

"No  offense  intended,"  declared  the 
stout  gentleman.     "  Thank  you." 

"  You're  welcome,"  said  the  young  man, 
and  he  strode  along  his  unhappy  way. 

The  stout  man  pulled  the  Foster  door 
bell,  and  without  preliminaries  said :  "  Tell 
Mr. 'Foster  that  Warren  I'odge  wants  to 
see  him." 

Mr.  Foster  almost  ran  down  the  stairs. 
"  Wliy,"  he  said,  "  this  is  an  honor. 
What  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  You've  got   a   young  lawyer  in   thi-^ 
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'•  NOW  LISTEN.      MR.  WARRKX  IIOD<iB  IS  IN  THERE. 

village  named  Arnold  Beach.  Know 
him  ^  *' 

**  Yes.  He  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 
You  probably  met  him  on  your  way  up; 
but  sit  down  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable, and  have  something  to  eat  and 
drink.'' 

But  Mr.  llodge  broke  out  in  a  loud  guf- 
faw and  slapiied  his  knee.  *'  Well,  well, 
well !  That's  one  on  me.  Asked  him  why 
he  didn't  have  carriages  at  the  station,  and 
he  snapped  back  quick  as  a  wink  that  he 
didn't  ke<^p  a  livery  stable.  Now  T  know 
he's  the  man  I  want." 

"What's  itjdl  nbnutr'  a^ked  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. 

"  It's  about  us  poor  lawyers  trying  to 
save  your  millions  for  you.  That  young 
man  has  struck  the  right  lead  in  an  article 
I  read  to<lay,  and  I  haven't  lost  a  minute 
trying  to  find  liim.  Is  he  personally  all 
right — honest,  reliable,  industrious,  and 
nil  that  ^ort  of  thing  t  " 

'*  1  think  he  is/"  <aid  Mr.  Ko-^ter  with  a 
^liuht  hesitation. 

•*   1  lull  <PTid  n  not«-  ;»nd  ir<'t  liini  up  here 


as  quickly  as  you  can.     I  want  to  be  home 
before  midnight." 

After  the  note  was  sent,  Mr.  Hodge  ex- 
plained that  the  accidental  discoverj'  of 
the  young  man,  if  known  in  the  beginning. 
might  have  saved  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  litigation;  that  now  he  probably 
had  it  in  his  power  to  upset  them  if  the 
other  side  got  hold  of  him.  **  We  must 
have  him  at  any  cost ;  but  if,  as  you  say. 
he  has  only  a  local  practice,  1  guess  a 
thousand  dollars  might  satisfy  him." 

Edith  Foster  had  heard  the  conversa- 
tion, and  she  was  standing  on  the  step 
watching  the  moonlight  when  Arnold 
Beach — with  evident  reluctance,  for  he 
was  coming  in  spite  of  his  own  desire- 
was  approaching.  She  put  her  lip  to  her 
tinger. 

'*  Xow  listen,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Mr.  Warren  Hodge  is  in  there." 

**  Warren  Hodge !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  but  let  me  do  the  talking.  Your 
article  has  hit  somebody.  He  has  come 
all  the  way  here  to  get  you.  He  has  been 
talking  tens  of  thousands,  but  he  think^ 
he'll  dumfound  you  by  oiforing  you  a 
thousand.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  if 
you  don't  bid  high  for  yourself  you  need 
never  bid  anything  for  me.     Xow^  go  in! " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  hemming  and 
hawing  in  the  talk  that  ensued,  and  Ar- 
nold Beach  was  the  calmest  of  the  thret. 
He  saw  the  other  two  men  veering  arouud 
to  an  offer.  They  referred  to  his  youth. 
They  touched  upon  the  opportunity  of  a 
city  reputation.  FinaDy  the  proposition 
came. 

The  poor  young  lawyer  smiled.  **  1  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Hodge,  you  mean  that  as  a  jest." 

'  Why,  certainlv  not.  It  is  a  large  sum 
for " 

"  It  is  ridiculous — simply  ridiculou>," 
declared  Arnold  Beach.  "  And  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  T  will  say  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  any  man  a  fool  because,  knowing 
what  he  is  doing,  he  settles  where  he  caw 
do  it  best." 

*^  Well,  then.,  say  two  thousand,"  said 
Mr.  Hodge,  while  Mr.  Foster  s  eyes  grew 
wider  and  wider. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Hodge,  much  as  I  appre- 
ciate your  kindness,  T  am  not  a  per-oii 
put  up  at  auction  for  minor  bids." 

"  You  call  thousand  dollar  raises  minor 
bills?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Foster,  who  couM 
not  keep  out  of  the  situation. 

*'  Of  couise,"  said  the  young  man.  inon' 
calmly  than  ever.  "In  order  to  shorten 
this  interview  I  will  name  my  own  terms-- 
a  fee  of  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  and 
an  equal  interest  in  the  contingent." 

They  both  declared  it  impo^isibh-. 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  ^ood  eveninj^r/' 
said  Arnold  Beach,  rising.  He  got  to  the 
door. 

"  Hold  on  there !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hodge. 

"  I  shall  certainly  hold  on  to  the  figures 


Stop !     Stop !  "  she  cried  softly.    "  They're 
calling  for  you  to  return ! '' 

"  Your  terms  are  accepted,  provided  you 
have  all  the  material  in  the  directions  you 
have  indicated,"  said  Mr.  Hodge. 


•i;ENTI.KMKN.    1    BID    YOU    coon    EVENIN<'.. 


I     have  given/'    was   the    reply.     *'  Others 
will  pay  mon\" 

**  At  any  rate,  give  us  a  few  minutes  to 
talk  it  over." 

That  was  reasonable,  and  Arnold  left 
tHem.  In  the  parlor  he  found  Edith.  He 
cjuickly  told  her  what  had  happened. 

^  If  it  had  not  been  over  twenty  thou- 

fi4£ind."  she  said,  "I   wouldn't "     His 

tiff-onj?   arms   were    oround    h(M-.     "Sto])! 


"  I  have  more."  said  Arnold  Beach. 
**  We  shall  win  the  case.  Further  than 
that,  we  shall  be  able  to  win  other  cases 
controlled  by  the  principles  and  fact,«i  that 
must  be  established  in  this  case." 

"  They  will  be  worth  a  good  many  dol- 
lars." said  Mr.  Hodge,  nodding  gravely 
to  Mr.  Foster. 

"  They  will  be  worth  a  good  many  dol- 
hu-^.'*  repented   Arnold  Bt'ach. 
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Congratulations  followed,  and  Arnold 
slipped  away  to  the  parlor.  He  took  both 
of  Edith's  hands. 

"  You  have  made  my  success  within  an 
hour;  now  you  must  guard  and  direct  it 
for  a  lifetime." 

'*  What  is  your  bid  '< ''  she  asked  with  a 
beautiful  laugh. 

"  Gratitude — and  a  heart/' 

"  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hodge,"  she  re- 
plied, "  your  terms  are  accepted,  provided 
you  have  all  the  material  in  the  directions 
you  have  indicated." 

He  saw  Mr.  Foster  somewhat  later,  and 
the  smiling  father  declared  that  human 
judgment  was  most  prone  to  err  when  it 
judged  other  men. 

Lynn  Rvhij  Meekins. 


What  Brought  the  Curtain  Down. 

Jt  was  an  awful  thing  to  dtu  but  1  sim- 
ply couldn't  help  it.  My  feelings  ran  away 
with  my  judgment.  But  I  must  go  back 
and  start  from  the  beginning. 

To  tell  bow  1  came  to  go  on  the  >tage 
is  no  part  (  f  this  story.  Enough  to  say 
that  from  dabbling  in  amateur  theatri- 
cals, I  grew  to  be  absorbed  in  them,  and 
when  I  happened  to  cross  the  ocean  on 
the  same  steamer  with  Froley,  the  big 
manager,  my  fate  was  seahnl.  He  told 
me  I  would  just  suit  a  small  part  in  a 
piece  he  was  bringing  over  from  England, 
and  oiTered  me  the  chatice  to  play  it. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  very  small  indeed,  but 
it  gave  me  the  chance  to  get  a  sniff  of  the 
footlights,  and  I  didn't  hesitate  a  minute. 
My  law  practice  had  never  bothered  me 
very  much — 1  had  inherited  a  small  in- 
<'ome — and  it  seemed  that  my  friends  had 
all  been  prepared  to  have  me  step  upon 
the  professional  boards.  So  the  step 
didn't  turn  <nit  to  be  such  a  great  de- 
parture after  all. 

Well,  after  a  season  in  **  A  Woman's 
Way,"  there  wa ;  a  play  faniint*.  an*!  the 
only  thing  Froley  had  to  offer  me  was 
a  character  part  in  "Bart ley  Buck,"  a 
dramatized  novel  of  country  life.  T  to<»k 
it,  of  course.  Wild  hi)rses  couldn't  have 
dragged  me  off  the  stage  after  the  taste 
of  it  1  had  had;  but  that  six  month^  of 
road  tour  as  Montaque  Mix  very  nearly 
scut  me  back  to  the  law. 

But  I  had  my  reward.  Late  \u  May, 
Mr.  Froley  summoned  me  to  his  office  and 
looked  me  up  and  down  critically. 

"  Yates,"  he  said,  "  how  woiild  you  like 
to  ])lay  with  Miss  Arley?" 

I  gasped.  Helen  Arley  was  the  star  of 
the  Froley  constellation.  Her  plays  were 
;i]w;iy>  the  pick  of  the  bunch,  and  shf^  in- 


variably stayed  for  half  the  season  in  ^ew 
York. 

**  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  Mr. 
Froley,"  I  managed  to  say. 

"  Very  well,"  he  went  on.  "  Of  ctmrse 
you  will  not  speak  of  this  until  the  formal 
announcement  is  made,  but  I  have  pur- 
chased the  American  rights  of  Tackerton's 
latest  play.  Miss  Arley  will  have  the 
leading  role,  and  you  are  to  be  the  lover." 

I  gasped  again.  Hitherto  I  had  Ihhmi 
allowed  to  make  love  only  to  soubrettes. 

"  Is — is  it — do  you  mean  for  me  to  play 
the  lead,  Mr.  Froley?"  T  stammereil  out. 

"  Well,  in  one  Way  it  is  the  lead,*^  he 
made  answer;  "  but  I  am  bringing  over  an 
Englishman  to  do  the  heavy  business. 
He'll  be  the  other  lover,  but  you  are  the 
one  Eylene  will  prefer;"  and  a  suspicion 
of  one  of  his  rare  smiles  lurked  in  the 
corner  of  the  great  manager's  mouth. 

For  the  whole  summer  1  went  about  iu 
the  air,  as  it  were.  Of  course  my  salary 
would  be  raised,  but  that  was  nothing  to 
the  privilege  of  playing  with  Miss  Arley. 
She  was  an  actress  who  stood  in  a  class 
by  herself.  Women  raved  over  her,  and 
men  bought  her  pictures  by  wholesale.  And 
yet  she  kept  herself  very  much  to  herself. 
She  was  never  interviewed,  and  it  was 
said  that  when  she  was  away  from  the  the- 
ater she  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  it. 

The  utmost  secrecy  was  preserved  re- 
garding the  plot  of  Tackerton's  new  play. 
He  stood  in  the  lead  among  English 
dramatists,  and  his  latest  piece  was  to  be 
given  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage.  It  was  called  **  Bells  Jangled,** 
and  was  to  afford  Miss  Arley  a  chance  to  du 
something  of  a  kind  that  had  not  fallen 
to  her  hitherto. 

When  the  parts  were  given  out,  I  real- 
ized with  a  blush  why  Mr.  Froley  had 
picked  me  for 'Stanley  A  the  it  on.  He  was 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  my  mirror  reported 
me  to  be.  Although  in  a  sense  this  was 
flattering,  in  another  way  it  was  not  »t« 
cimiplimentar^'.  It  seemed  that  my  hi^- 
trionic  abilities  hatl  not  l>een  the  sole  test 
of  my  fitness,  after  all. 

Xever  mind,  though.  I  told  luystlf 
that  I  would  prove  to  them  all  that  1  could 
do  more  than  look  the  role. 

When  we  begHU  to  rehearse  I  found  it 
hard  to  stick  to  my  resolution.  Stankv 
Atherton  was  an  awful  cad.  By  the  force 
of  circumstances,  Eylene  is  placed  in  pe- 
culiar relafions  to  his  rival  in  the  third 
act,  and  although  in  the  fourth  she  al- 
most goes  down  on  her  knees  to  him,  he 
turns  from  her,  picks  up  his  hat,  and  walks 
out  of  the  house  and  out  of  the  play.  The 
situation  gave  Miss  Arley  a  magnificent 
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*  it's  all  right  ;   leave  it  to  me,  harry.' 


opportunity  for  strong:  a<'ting  in  making 
her  plea  of  innocence,  and  of  course  1 
could  see  that  I  was  a  mere  **  feeder." 

3he  made  a  rousing  hit  in  that  scene 
the  first  night,  and  the  play  was  a  big 
success.  One  or  two  of  the  critics  were 
>rood  enough  to  intimate  that  1  played  a 
necessary  character  acceptably,  and  Miss 
Arley  seemed  satisfied  with  my  work. 
T^iit    the  thing  went   terribly  against   the 


grain  with  me.  After  1  had  gone  out  at 
the  door  up  stage,  1  would  tiptoe  around 
to  the  left  entrance  and  peer  in  at  Miss 
Arley,  sitting  there  rigid  on  the  couch 
among  the  ruins  of  her  life;  and  actor 
though  I  was  myself,  so  consummate  an 
actress  was  she  that  once  or  twice  I  caught 
myself  crying  out  softly:  "  Atherton,  you 
despicable  cur,  see  w^hat  you  have  done!  " 
Mi«5    Arlev    herself    scfMurd    t«»    under- 
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stand  my  feelings  perfectly,  and  used  to 
say  consoling  things  to  me  when  she  came 
off  after  her  triple  and  quadruple  calls 
at  the  end.  She  was  certainly  all  that 
my  fancy  painted  her.      ' 

One  memorable  Sunday  I  was  invited  to 
her  apartments  to  tea.  I  realized  that 
this  was  no  common  honor.  Miss  Arley 
seldom  mixed  with  the  pre  ^  >ssion,  and  yet 
they  were  one  and  all  as  devoted  to  her 
as  was  the  public. 

The  next  night  1  found  it  harder  than 
ever  to  go  through  with  my  role.  As  she 
stood  there  before  me,  making  her  plea, 
Eylene  of  the  play  seemed  wholly  merged 
in  Helen  Arley  of  the  pretty  little  home  I 
had  visited  the  afternoon  before. 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,  Stanley,"  she 
was  saying,  "  1  am  as  worthy  of  your  love 
today  as  I  was  the  night  you  placed  this 
ring  on  my  finger!  " 

This  was  my  cue  to  take  her  hand,  hold 
it  firmly  in  mine  an  instant,  while  I  looked 
searehingly  down  into  her  ,face.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  movement,  I  was  to  wrench 
the  ring  oflF,  and  fling  it  to  the  floor. 

But  this  night  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Gazing  into  those  clear,  true  eyes.  I  lost 
sight  of  everything  but  the  purity  that  was 
mirrored  there.  With  a  sudden  move- 
ment I  dropped  her  hand,  opened  my  arms, 
and  folded  her  into  them. 

Then,  like  a  dash  of  ice  cold  water,  it 
came  over  me  what  I  had  done.  I  had  of 
course  diverted  the  whole  trend  of  the 
play.  Miss  Arley  would  be  deprived  of  her 
great  pantomime  scene,  and  Tackerton, 
stickler  as  he  was  for  having  everything 
<lone  according  to  the  letter  of  the  prompt 
hook — what  would  he  say  when  he  heard 
of  the  affair? 

But  Tackerton  was  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  just  now  I  had  something  more 
important  to  think  of  than  his  displeasure. 

What  was  I  to  do  next  i  IIow  was  1  to 
get  off  the  stage,  and  what  was  ^[iss  Arley 
to  do  when  I  did  go  off?  My  veins 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  ice  as  1  thought 
of  her  opinion  of  the  awful  deed  1  had 
done. 

All  these  things  darted  through  my  mind 
in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  while  I  stood 
there  with  my  arms  about  her.  If  only 
the  curtain  would  fall !  But  it  was  a  box 
si'ene,  and  just  then  no  one  happened  to 
he  looking  <m  from  the  prompt  entrance. 

But  what  was  this  that  came  to  my  ears  ? 
A  pei*fect  salvo  of  applause.  T^sually  at 
this  point  there  was  a  deathly  silence  in 
the  audience,  and  I  knew  that  the  people 
(»ut  front  used  to  say  to  themselves :  "  What 
M  hound  that  fallow  Alherion  is!  " 

**  It'*  nil  ritiht :  Ir^ivo  It  to  me.  TTarrv." 


Miss  Arley  whispered  under  cover  of  the 
hand  clapping. 

And  on  the  sudden  the  ice  in  my  veins 
turned  to  hot  blood  again.  She  had  never 
called  me  by  my  first  name  before.  And 
she  wasn't  angry.  But  what  was  she  go- 
ing to  do  ? 

The  applause  finally  died  away,  and  then 
that  wonderful  woman,  withdrawing  her- 
self from  my  embrace,  lifted  her  face  and 
said :  "  Come,  Stanley,  my  love,  these 
walls  are  too  confining  for  such  happiness  I 
Let  us  walk  in  the  garden,  where  I  mny 
share  it  with  the  stars." 

And  with  my  arm  about  her  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  footlights,  and,  she  set- 
ting the  pace,  we  walked  slowly  up  stape 
and  out  at  the  center  door. 

"  Curtain,  quick !  "  she  called  out  thtn 
to  the  first  stage  hand  she  passed,  and 
promptly  fainted  in  my  arms. 

But  this  faint  was  only  acting  bchmd 
the  scenes.  The  report  in  the  papers  next 
day  had  it  that  Miss  Arley,  being  sudden- 
ly indisposed,  had  whispered  to  Harold 
Yates,  who  was  playing  with  her,  that  she 
must  get  off  the  stage  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  they  had 
devised  a  new  ending  for  **  Bells  Jangled" 
that  seemed  to  make  quite  a  hit  with  the 
public. 

Whether  or  not  Tackerton  ever  heard 
about  it  1  do  not  know.  Helen  told  Fro- 
ley  the  truth  the  night  she  announced  our 
(Migagement. 

''So  after  this,  governor,"  she  added, 
"  .you  see  it  will  be  safer  for  you  to  cast 
us  for  lovers  all  the  wav  through !  *" 

WTiich  he  has  taken  pains  to  do. 

Matthew  White,  Jr. 


The  Waking  of  the  Princess. 

I. 

Captain  Capehart  was  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  the  Army  Bill  to  Nellj 
Sherwood,  whose  pretty,  puzzled  face 
showed  encouraging  interest. 

**  Don't  tell  me  anything  more  about 
your  colonel.  If  he  is  as  brave  as  you 
say  he  is,  surely  the  President  will  make 
him  not  only  a  major  general^  but  even  a 
brigadier !  "  Capehart  groaned.  ^  Did  I 
get  them  mixed  again?  I  can't  keep  m.v 
mental  balance  where  the  rank  is  so  high. 
Tell  me  how  the  bill  affects  you/' 

"'  It  will  put  me  in  clean  si^ht  of  mj 
majority.  When  I  received  my  promo- 
tion, I  was  by  some  years  the  younge>t 
captain  in  the  line,  so  this  bill  will  assure 
my  military  career,  so  far  as  promotion 
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"How  you  love  the  army  I"  she  said, 
somewhat   irrelevantly. 

"1  have  no  near  kin,  so  from  the  time 
T  went  into  the  Academy  the  army  has 
meant  almost  everything^ — until  I  met 
you.  You  will  love  it,  too,  when  you  be- 
long to  it  ?  "    lie  ended  with  a  question. 

She   tipped   her   chin    a   little   higher. 
**  You    seem   so   sure    of   me,*'   she   said, 
pouting,  "  and  IVe  never  told  you  to  be/* 
"  I    know   you   haven't/'   he   answered, 
"  but  1  love  you  so  entirely  that  1  can^t 
picture  any  life  without  you/' 
She  looked  up  a  little  wistfully. 
**  I  can't   tell  you  just  how  it   is,  but 
sometimes  1  feel  like  the  sleeping  prin- 
cess in  the  fairy  tale.     I  want  to  be  waked 
up  some  day,  and  1  think  1  wish  you  to 
h(»  the  prince — perhaps.     But  1  don't  wish 
to  wake  up  quite  yet!    Fm  so  happy  as  1 
am.  life  is  so  sweet — let  me  sleep  a  little 
longer!     Perhaps   when   yoii    come   back 

from     the     Philippines "     her     voice 

trailed  off  into  shy  silence.  (. 

"  Not  a  word  shall  tease  you  until  then, 
my  princess !  " 

He  kept  to  this  resolve  in  the  letters 
that  followed  from  Li  pa,  Batangas.  and 
many  scattered  posts  in  Luzon.  Then 
fame  a  day  when  Miss  Sherwood  read  in 
the  papers  an  account  of  a  midnight  at- 
tack upon  a  handful  of  Americans,  made 
by  natives  supposed  to  be  friendly.  They 
had  been  repulsed,  and  the  despatch 
brieiiy  mentioned  the  gallantry  of  the 
captain  in  command,  Capehart  of  the 
Sixcepnth  Cavalry,  "shot  in  the  leg." 

She  heard  no  more  for  two  months, 
when  her  father  ascertained  from  the 
War  Department  that  Captain  Capehart 
had  reached  the  United  States,  and  was  to 
be  retired  for  disability.  His  leg  had 
been  amputated.  She  wrote  him  a  letter 
so  full  of  compassion  that  it  cut  into 
the  man  like  whip<»prds. 

**  Thank  God  you  did  not  wake  up !  A 
one  legged  piece  of  a  man  would  cut  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  role  of  prince,"  he  re- 
I>lied. 


II. 


Thk  United  States  transport  MacSedg- 

laii    was  leaving  the  pier  at  the  foot  of 

Whitehall     Street.     It    was    carrying    a 

battalion    to    Porto   Rico,   besides   a    few 

oftieers  bound  for  Cuba,  and  a  number  of 

< -on^ressmen,  who  were  to  make  a  tour 

in    the  West  Indies.     Most  of  the  latter 

w<»re    accompanied    by    their   wives,    and 

^fr.  Sherwood  had  his  daughter  with  him. 

A     jirreat    bunch    of    Parma    violets    was 

piiitHHl    to   her  coat,   atul   her  arms   wen- 


heaped  with  roses,  as  she  stood  smiling  a 
good  by  to  her  friends  on  the  pier. 

To  Capehart,  who  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  her,  she  seemed  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  youth  and  joy.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  bear  to  speak  to  her  in  that 
crowd  of  chattering  atrangers,  and  he 
made  ^  movement  to  leave  his  steamer 
chair.  To  his  annoyance,  he  saw  that  a 
small  boy  had  captured  his  crutch,  and 
was  riding  it  for  a  horse. 

*' Here,  little  man, , bring  that  back!" 
be  called  kindly. 

A  shnll  negative  came  from  the  boy, 
and  Miss  Sherwood  turned,  realizing  the 
situation  before  she  recognized  Capehart. 

**  Let  me  have  it,"  she  said,  and  the 
boy  yielded  it  reluctantly.  "  Here  is " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  paling,  flushing, 
tremulous.  "  Oh,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
you ! '' 

He  had  taken  the  crutch  and  rose  to 
meet  her,  grimly  feeling  that  the  moment 
was  more  impleasant  than  his  amputation. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he 
said  tritely.  "  Are  you  with  the  Con- 
gressional party?" 

"  Yes.  father  thought  the  sea  trip  would 
do  me  good.  1  haven't  been  very  well  this 
winter.  And  you — where  are  you  go- 
ing^ " 

'*  To  Porto  Rico.  How  do  you  do.  Mi's. 
Sherwood 't  " 

There  was  such  unmistakable  relief  in 
his  voice  as  her  mother  joined  them  that 
Xelly  moved  quickly  away.  Capehart  did 
not  know  that  she  fled  to  her  stateroom 
and  locked  the  door,  forgetting  to  open 
her  last  box  of  flowers. 

If  Capehart  made  no  effort  to  be  with 
Miss  Sherwood  for  the  following  day  or 
two,  he  was  alone  in  it.  She  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers.  Her 
steamer  rug  seemed  to  be  bewitched,  so 
often  did  some  one  find  it  in  need  of  re- 
adjustment. Nelly  was  an  excellent 
sailor,  and  when  the  band  came  up  on 
deck  to  play  in  the  afternoons,  she  could 
dance  as  lightly  as  on  a  ballroom  floor. 

Once  she  felt  that  Capehart  was  looking 
at  her,  and  turning,  she  caught  the  un- 
disguised longing  in  his  eyes.  She  went 
quickly  to  his  chair  when  the  dance  was 
over. 

'*  I  wish  we  could  have  a  dance."  she 
said  simply. 

**  I  was  dancing  with  you,  dancing 
over  our  last  waltz.  1  count  myself  a 
very  lucky  fellow  to  have  a  store  of  joll.y 
memories  to  fill  up  some  of  the  dull  places 
ahead.**  His  tone  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. *'  Won't  voii  sit  d<»wn  a  little 
while?" 
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**I    WISH    WE   rOI'I.D    HAVK    A    DANCE  !" 

J'ln  .V  talkiMl  all  the  n'>iot'  tlicafttriiooii.  Capi'liart  elaiuied  her  for  a  part  of  eaoh 

ir  iNniv('r--aiion  iHv^r  nin*<»  vrrpfinii:  to-  .li»y    nftcr    that:    but    the    time    .^lippe'i 

nh  lU.^p  ^vat('rs.  Unt  hoth  -tartcd  with  >\viftly  by.     On  thoir  laj^t  day  to^j^t'ther— 

rjn-i-o    whrn     th»-    iit>)\'j:    -Mninl*-.)     t"«T  thoy   wtTP   to   part    at    San   Juan    in  tk 

.ii»  r.  j)i«»riiinir — the-    wind    f ro^hened  ;    most 
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the  passengers  were  sick,  and  the  rest  were 
listening  to  a  lecture  in  the  saloon. 

"It's  so  hot  and  stuffy  in  here,  would 
the  deck  be  too  cold  for  you  ? "  asked 
Capehart. 

Nelly  assented  gladly,  and  they  went  on 
deck. 

"  How  strange  to  prefer  that  close  room 
to  this  glorious  air  I "  she  said.  "  The 
awning  keeps  it  off,  but  isn't  it  raining  ? " 

"Just  enough,  I  hope,  to  keep  the 
others  from  coming  on  deck.  You  are  the 
best  little  sailor  on  board." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  leave  us  at  San  Juan 
tomorrow." 

"  It  was  wonderful  good  fortime  to  see 
you  on  this  trip.  Franldy,  I  should  never 
have  tried  to  see  you  again ;  but  it  has  been 
a  great  happiness,  and  you  have  been  very 
good  to  me." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  we  last  talked 
together^  before  you  went  away?"  she 
asked  tremulously. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  not  talk  of  that. 
Some  day,  somebody  worthy  of  her  will 
wake  up  the  princess,  but  he  won't  hobble 
up  the  avenue." 

"  I  wish  your  voice  wasn't  so — so  re- 
mote," she  said. 

Just  then,  in  the  sudden  flare  of  a  ship's 
lamp,  she  caught  sight  of  his  eyes,  yearn- 
ing, loving,  suffering.  She  gave  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief,  and  made  up  her  mind — 
always  a  formidable  process  in  a  woman ! 

She  rose  and  put  his  crutches  out  of  his 
reach. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  puzzled. 

She  was  trembling  visibly  as  she  sat 
down.  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  run  away."  She 
found  her  words  with  an  effort.  "  I  have 
waked  up.  When  I  read  the  news  in  the 
paper,  I  knew  I  had  cared  all  along.  I 
thought  when  you  came  back  that  you 
would  come  to  me,  so  that  I  might  help 
you  to  bear  giving  up  the  army  and " 

"Don't,  Nelly  1  It  is  your  youth  and 
your  sweet  pity  that  make  you  think  this 
now,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I 
will  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  it.  God 
bless  you,  child!  Let  me  tell  you  once 
that  no  woman  shall  ever  take  your  place. 
Let  us  go  down  stairs  again  now." 

He  reached  for  his  crutches,  but  they 
were  beyond  him,  and  Nelly  gave  a  half 
frightened  laugh. 

"  I  knew  you  would  try  to  run  away !  " 

Then  with  a  mighty  effort,  for  she  was 
as  modest  as  a  flower,  she  laid  her  head 
against  his  shoulder.  Capehart  looked 
straight  ahead  of  him  and  gripped  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 
811 


"Nelly,  don't  you  see  I  should  be  the 
sorriest  cur  in  the  world  to  take  advan- 
tage of  your  divine  compassion?  It  has 
been  the  single  desire  of  my  life  to  make 
you  my  wife,  but  you  must  not  be  tied  to 
a  lame  man.  I  Imow  more  of  the  sacri- 
fices it  entails  than  you  could  picture.  I 
bless  you — I  adore  you — but,  Nelly,  please 
take  away  your  head  I " 

For  answer,  she  deliberately  burrowed 
— there's  no  other  word  for  it — in  his  coat. 

"I  knew  before  that  you  were  brave; 
but  now  that  I  see  you  giving  up  the 
army,  your  hunting,  your  golf,  your  polo, 
all  the  things  you  like  best  at  once,  and 
yet  always  being  so  splendidly  cheerful, 
I  should  be  a  thousand  times  prouder  to 
be  your — ^what  you  said." 

He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply,  and 
Nelly  saw  with  satisfaction  that  his 
hands  were  clenched. 

She  heard  steps.  "  Please,  dear ! " 
whispered  Capehart. 

"I  won't  I"  a  muffled  voice  answered, 
and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Graves,  of  the  Con- 
gressional party,  had  reached  them. 

"  Is  Mrs,  Graves'  book — ^pardon  me  I  " 
and  he  jumped  as  if  a  bomb  had  ex- 
ploded. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  her  book  is  here," 
answered  Miss  Sherwood  sweetly,  not  lift- 
ing her  head  at  all. 

Graves  sped  away.  Capehart  groaned. 
"  He  is  a  dear  old  gossip,  hell  tell  every- 
body on  the  steamer  by  morning;  so  I 
think  it  would  be  nicer  for  you  to  men- 
tion it  to  father  quite  early,  don't  you? 
He  likes  you,  and  he  is  so  good,  it  won't 
be  very  hard." 

"  You  make  me  seem  like  a  churl  and  a 
fool,  but,  darling,  I  should  be  something 
worse  than  either  if  I  accepted  your  sacri- 
fice." 

There  was  a  perceptible  weakening  in 
his  voice.  He  summoned  all  his  self  con- 
trol, but  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  must 
feel  the  loud  pulsing  of  his  heart, 

"  It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  put 
my  head  here,"  said  Nelly  meditatively; 
"  but  after  it  was  done,  I  was  very  com- 
fortable. I  thought  you  would — <io  the 
rest ;  but  you  are  making  it  very  hard  for 
me."  She  lifted  her  face  a  little,  and  he 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  brimming  with 
tears.  "Ralph,  have  you  forgotten  the 
fairy  story?" 

All  the  bitterness  and  yearning  and 
despair  of  the  past  months  were  blotted 
out  as  he  held  her  closer  to  him  and 
kissed  his  princess. 

Slowly  the  transport  wound  its  way 
into  the  blue  harbor  of  San  Juan.     The 
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yellow  walls  of  the  Morro  dazzled  In  the 
tropical  smiy  the  band  on  the  Mayflower 
played  ^'Yankee  Doodle,^  and  a  natire 
band  replied  with  "La  Boringuena." 
Nelly  stood  by  Captain  Gapehart  and  said 
good  by  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Porto 
Eican  regiment.    "  This  is  your  station?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say,"  he  said  briefly, 
and  Gapehart  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
youngster's  look  and  tone. 

"  See  what  you've  done,"  he  said  to 
Nelly.  "You've  chosen  me  instead  of  a 
handsome  boy  like  Frendi!  I  hope  yon 
are  satisfied  with  the  predicament  you're 
in!" 

She  breathed  a  little  happy  sig^ 

"  So  satisfied  I "  she  said. 

Margaret  Bu$bee  Shipp. 


The  Love  Story  of  an  Ugly  Girl. 

EoBALiND  opened  the  door  of  her  room, 
and,  entering,  closed  it  after  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  change  from  the  rain  and 
chill,  but  the  luxury  of  the  scene  before 
her  impressed  her  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  it  before. 

Some  thoughtful  hand  had  lighted  a 
fire  on  the  brass  andirons.  The  leaping 
flames  shone  capriciously  on  the  blue 
tiled  hearth  and  the  divan  with  its  multi- 
colored cushions,  or  coaxed  to  a  brighter 
gleam  the  silver  of  her  dressing  table. 
She  turned  on  the  lights — ^pink  roses  with 
hearts  aflame — and  as  the  rosy  glow  sub- 
merged the  apartment,  paling  the  fire's 
glory,  she  let  her  eyes  rest  a  moment  on 
the  familiar  objects  about  her. 

That  clock,  grown  ordinary  through 
usage,  had  cost  hundreds.  She  had  ad- 
mired it  in  Switzerland  last  summer,  and 
on  her  birthday  her  father  had  made  it 
her  own.  Those  pictures  on  the  softly 
tinted  walls  art  galleries  had  coveted. 
That  desk  of  rare  old  wood  was  an  in- 
valuable antique. 

Yes,  it  was  all  very  lovely,  very  beau- 
tiful. She  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and,  re- 
moving her  hat,  absently  stroked  the 
damp  feathers.  She  had  more  than  most 
girls,  she  knew  that;  more  even  than 
most  rich  girls.  There  was  nothing  she 
might  not  have,  did  she  desire  it.  It  had 
been  always  so. 

She  glanced  from  the  deep  reds  and 
greens  of  the  Turkish  rugs  to  the  quaint 
synmietry  of  the  furniture.  Truly,  every- 
thing the  room  held  was  beautiful,  ex- 
cept— there  was  a  tightening  in  her 
throat,  and  her  face  hardened — ex- 
cept— she  could  not  say  the  word. 

She  had  never  admitted  even  to  her- 
self that  she  was  plain — ^not  until  now. 


Parisian  gowns  and  a  maid  who  knows 
her  calling  are  great  beatitifiera,  and  she 
had  thought  herself  fairly  well  looking; 
not  beautiful,  of  course,  not  even  pretty, 
but  not  plain. 

It  had  come  to  her  all  at  once  at  the 
reception  that  afternoon.  She  had 
thought  of  staying  at  home;  it  was  rain- 
ing so.  If  she  had!  If  she  only  had! 
She  would  not  have  seen  her,  then— or 
him. 

It  had  happened  as  she  stood  isolated  for 
a  moment,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  some  one.  Her  eyes  in  their 
roving  caught  sight  of  a  girl  reflected 
within  the  gilded  lines  of  a  mammoth 
mirror.  The  girl  was  tall,  with  the 
easeful  poise  of  a  fresh  young  plant  Her 
delicate  skin  showed  the  red  blood 
through,  and  her  mouth  drooped  a  little, 
like  a  scarlet  flower.  Rosalind  had  heen 
uncertain  which  to  admire  more — the 
frank  blue  gray  of  her  eyes,  or  the  pale 
gold  of  her  hair,  which  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  room  shone  with  a  silver  sheen, 
like  moonlight. 

And  then  she  wondered  indifferently 
who  the  plain  girl  was  beside  the  beauti- 
ful one — until,  with  a  start,  sbe  recog- 
nized herself.  She  had  not  had  time  for 
more  than  that  first  start.  A  man  was 
moving  towards  her  through  the  crowd, 
and  every  other  thought  was  forgotten 
in  the  throb  of  her  heart  and  the  swift 
rush  of  blood  to  her  cheek.  She  had 
turned  to  greet  him,  trembling  foolidily, 
as  she  always  did  when  he  came,  and  try- 
ing to  look  calm,  when — the  recollection 
burned — he  had  passed  her  by,  unseeing, 
to  take  the  hand  of  the  girl  in  the  mirror. 
She  had  seen  the  scarlet  flower  part  in  ii 
smile  of  welcome  and  the  man's  face 
brighten. 

It  was  foolish  of  her  to  leave  at  once, 
but  the  cry  of  her  whole  being  was  for 
solitude.  Then,  too,  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  let  him  see  her  after 
looking  into  that  girl's  beautiful  face. 
But  escape  had  been  denied  her.  At  the 
door  she  had  come  upon  him,  so  suddenly 
that  she  could  have  screamed,  and  had 
listened  to  the  usual  polite  things  Mid 
in  his  courteous  way.  She  had  answered 
easily  and  brightly,  she  hoped,  but  once 
in  her  carriage  her  sick  heart  had  sought 
solace  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

Rosalind  left  her  chair  by  the  fire.  The 
chill  gray  light  of  a  dark  December  day 
still  fell  with  unflattering  frankness  on 
the  pier  glass  by  the  window.  No  less  ooW 
was  Kosalind's  gaze  as  she  surveyed  her- 
self. She  was  unsparing.  Where  the  de- 
fects were  she  lingered  longest.     A  pale. 
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dark  girl  looked  back  at  her.  There  was 
no  warmth  of  color  in  the  small  eyes,  no 
luster  in  the  coils  of  her  brown  hair.  The 
girl  was  short  and  poorly  made;  even 
a  French  corset  could  not  force  her  figure 
into  beautiful  lines. 

Her  maid  tapped  lightly  on  the  door. 
Did  she  want  anything  ?  No,  she  did  not, 
Roealind  told  her  almost  sharply.  Why, 
even  her  sei'vant  was  prettier  than  she; 
her  hair  waved,  r.nd  her  cheeks  were  softly 
pink.  Rosalind  could  hear  her  light 
footst^M  hurrying  away.  A  sudden  rage 
filled  her.  She  would  discharge  that  girl 
tomorrow.  Her  next  advertisement  would 
read :  "  Wanted — A  maid,  must  be  plain ; 
one  who  will  not  overshadow  an  ugly 
mistress." 

She  laughed  aloud,  a  bitter,  cutting 
little  laugh  that  died  before  it  scarce  was 
bom.    Oh,  the  mockery  of  it  all! 

What  a  fool  she  had  been,  what  a' fool  I 
What  right  had  she  to  think  for  so  much 
as  an  instant  that  he  could  prefer  her  to 
girls  with  golden  hair  and  flower-like 
cheeks?  Because  he  had  been  courteous 
when  they  met,  and  had  called  now  and 
then,  why  should  she  have  taken  it  to 
mean  that  he  gave  her  a  thought  when 
gone  from  her?  She  had  made  herself 
believe  it,  she  remembered  now.  It  was 
Huch  a  dear,  bright  thought,  how  could 
she  resist  it?  Not  that  he  loved  her,  of 
course — though  she  had  even  thought  of 
that  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  had 
hoped  it  might  come  later — but  thought 
of  her  differently  from  the  others  and 
cared  a  little,  a  very  little! 

Her  reverie  broke  off  with  a  Jihock. 
Care  a  little,  more  than  for  the  others? 
Care  for  what  ?  For  lack  luster  hair  and 
colorless  eyes  ?  Ah,  no,  men  were  all  alike, 
and  who  coxdd  blame  them?  Even  she, 
a  girl,  had  been  moved  to  admiration  of 
wild  rose  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes.  Why 
not  he? 

A  fierce  resentment  burned  in  every 
vein  against  the  girl  she  had  seen  that 
day.  Would  the  doll  faced  beauty  be 
ready  to  follow  him  to  the  world's  end 
if  need  be?  Would  she  be  able  to  ignore 
his  faxdts,  seeing  only  his  virtues?  Could 
she  love  him  and  honor  him  and  cherish 
him  as  plain  faced  Rosalind  would? 

What  was  she  saying?  Her  burning 
face  dropped  in  her  open  hands.  Never 
before  in  her  communings  with  herself 
had  she  admitted  that  she  loved.  It  had 
always  been  upon  his  side  that  she  had 
looked.  Trembling  with  shame,  and  sick 
with  fears  confirmed,  she  staggered  to  the 
divan.  Face  down  she  lay  there,  her 
scarlet  cheeks  hidden  in  hor  hands.     Ten 


minutes  passed — half  an  hour;  she  lay 
immovable.  The  slight  knock  on  her 
door  passed  unnoticed.  Only  the  pres- 
ence of  her  maid  at  her  side  aroused  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,  miss,"  the 
girl  explained.  "  It's  a  letter ;  the  mes- 
senger just  brought  it.  Aren't  you  well, 
miss  ? " 

Rosalind  did  not  answer.  Standing 
under  the  rosy  glow  of  the  chandelier,  she 
was  reading.    The  maid  stole  away. 

A  Confession  to  Rosalind  : 

That  yoa  should  be  told  was  the  last  thing  I 
thought ;  but  there  was  something  in  yotu*  **  good 
by  '*  today— a  cold  withdrawal  of  the  hand  I  had 
scarce  clasped — that  makes  me  think  yon  do  not 
understand. 

I  thought  it  was  so  clear  that  the  world  might 
look  and  read,  and  that  your  dear  eyes  could  see 
all  of  my  heart  But  today,  when  I  need  your 
kindness  meet  to  help  me  to  be  strong, when  the  whole 
world  seems  a  dreary  place  without  you,  you  will 
not  give  me  the  sweet  solace  of  your  fr^ndship, 
even.  And  so  it  seems  you  do  mot  understand.  For 
if  you  did,  I  know  that  great  heart»  warm  with 
love  for  every  suffering  fellow  mortal,  would  not 
pass  me  by  without  some  word,  were  it  only  a  '*  good 
by"  as  you  can  apeak  it;  as  you  have  spoken  it — 
and  thank  3rou,  deai^-to  me. 

Have  you  not  known,  have  your  dear,  blind  eyes 
not  seen,  that  I  love  you  7  I  thought  they  had  un- 
derstood, and,  understandbg,  pitied.  So  I  tried  to 
be  worthy  of  year  frieadekip,  and  did  aot  speak 
and — forgive  me — selfish^  cursed  the  money  which 
is  yours,  and  which  must  still  the  words  all  eager 
to  be  said.  But  today,  when  you  said  that  cold 
''good  by"  I  thought  your  sweet  mouth  trembled 
just  a  little.  So  do  you  care  ?  Ah,  dear,  say  you 
do !    Say  you  do  I 

But  it  is  aot  to  make  you  sad,  dear,  if  you  read 
and  feel  you  cannot  care.  It  is  not  to  grieve  you, 
aot  the  slightest  And  it  is  not  as  a  prayar  or  pe- 
tition that  it  comes.  It  is  just  to  tell  that  I  love 
you,  lo?e  you,  that  you  are  the  woman  whom  my 
lonely  heart  has  dared  call  **  wife.** 

Ah,  sweetest,  could  it  be?  If  you  loved  me  it 
could.  If  you  loved  me  I  would  l^ht  and  win  and 
defy  that  which  rises  up,  a  sordid  harrier,  between 
us.    If  you  loved  me  ! 

But  now  you  know.  Have  I  lost  your  friendship, 
or  won  what  is  dearer  ?  It  is  the  courage  of  the 
desperate  that  asks.  I  kiss  your  eyes,  your  month, 
your  hair ;  and  once  again  the  dear,  soft  eyes. 
Have  I  offended  ? 

But  now  you  know. 

She  held  the  letter  to  her  heart,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips.  Something  wonder- 
ful and  new  and  dazzling  seenied  hover- 
ing quite  near,  to  be  swept  in  with  every 
quick  caught  breath  and  pulsed  with  the 
throbbing  of  her  heart.  Standing  so,  be- 
fore the  pier  glass,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
girl  opposite;  a  girl  with  flaming  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes;  a  girl  who  trembled, 
laughed,  and  cried  with  happy  tears;  a 
girl  who  clasped  a  letter  to  her  heart. 
Ethel  Sigshee  Small. 
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Who  seeks  this  place  shall  come  as  one 
Who   craves   old   friends'   companion- 
ship; 
Eager  to  see  each  face,  and  slip 

His  hand  in  theirs,  neglecting  none. 

Who  enters  here  shall  sit  at  ease, 
A  quiet  soul  his  friends  among. 
When  tales  are  told  and  songs  are  sung 

And  all  the  room  is  hung  with  peace. 

Who  leaves  this  place  shall  go  as  men 
Part  from  old  friends  a  little  day. 
Yet  at  the  threshold  turn  to  say : 

"  How  long  before  we  meet  again? " 


THB  JOURNALISTIC  HBR0INE— As 
a  Qcieea  of  Hearts^she  puts  the  stafc 
heroine  to  the  blush* 

If  you  are  a  young  woman  wishing  to 
taste  the  joys  of  unlimited  conquest,  go 
into  newspaper  work.  This  is  not  the 
advice  of  any  woman  reporter  in  active 
service,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  two  recent  newspaper  novels, 
both  written  by  members  of  the  guild; 
and  as  such  it  should  be  heard  reverently. 

Carrington  West,  of  Alice  MacCJowan's 
"The  Last  Word,"  blows  breezily  and 
wordily  into  New  York  from  a  Western 
ranch,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
she  sees  all  hearts  her  captives — even  the 
heart  of  the  chief  capitalist  of  the  syn- 
dicate for  which  she  works,  a  woman  at 
that.  Her  managing  editor,  though  pru- 
dence and  previously  plighted  vows  keep 
him  from  fervid  emotional  flights,  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  in  thrall  to  her 
to  cause  the  president  of  the  syndicate 
serious  jealousy.  The  chief  illustrator 
neglects  pictorial  art  in  order  to  com- 
pose extremely  poor  verse  in  her  honor. 
As  for  the  president,  he  is  hers  from  the 
first  minute  he  sees  her — on  a  train  from 
Texas,  bound  to  the  subjugation  of  New 
York. 

Equally  felicitous  are  the  emotional 
experiences  of  EmUp  Bromfieldy  Mr. 
Davis  Graham  Phillips'  heroine  in  "A 
Woman  Ventures.**  Miss  Bromfield  is  a 
Washington  society  girl  instead  of  a 
Texan  product,  but  in  a  well  regulated 


newspaper  office  no  one  captiously  insists 
upon  any  particular  origin.  On  the  New 
York  Democrat  all  the  men  are  as  willing 
to  bow  their  necks  to  Miss  Bromfield^s 
shapely  foot  as  if  she  were  from  the 
Southwest,  and  a  newspaper  woman  from 
choice  rather  than  from  the  neoeeeity 
born  of  a  sudden  loss  of  fortune.  Office 
boys,  crusty  editors,  and  cheerful,  irre- 
sponsible reporters,  all  yield  to  her  fasci- 
nations. 

Miss  BromfielcTs  hair  is  red  gold,  and 
Miss  Wesfs  is  curly.  This  is  added 
merely  by  way  of  warning  to  any  straight 
haired,  drab  hued  sister  who  may  con- 
template an  inmiediate  entrance  into  the 
conquering  ranks  of  newspaper  women. 

With  the  exception  of  the  invincibility 
of  their  heroines,  the  two  books  have 
nothing  in  common.  Mr.  Phillips'  is  a 
rather  clever  study  of  the  development 
of  character  under  certain  conditions. 
Miss  MacGowan's  is  a  "breezy"  effort, 
not  unentertaining  to  those  who  regard 
slang  and  irrepressible  volubility  as  con- 
versational charms,  but  not  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  as  literature. 


A  MODERN  TRAGEDY— Wc  do  not 

entifdy  sympathise  with  Mr*  Risky's 

In  "  The  Life  of  a  Woman,"  by  R.  V. 
Risley,  there  is  matter  to  make  the  old 
fashioned  rage.  The  woman's  tragedy  is 
that  she  is  forced  into  the  mold  of  the 
commonplace,  though  fashioned  for 
higher  things.  She  must  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  superintend  her  children,  and 
her  husband  will  not  take  her  abroad. 
The  husband,  though  he  hurts  her  feel' 
ings,  does  not  actively  ill  use  her,  and 
she  has  plenty  of  money  and  no  cares; 
but  her  soaring  spirit  pants  for  its  true 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  be  represent- 
ed by  the  caf6s  of  the  Paris  boulevards. 
She  submits  angelically  to  the  yoke,  and 
sacrifices  all  her  dreams  of — one  does  not 
exactly  know  what — on  the  altar  of  sub- 
urban domesticity. 

What  the  young  woman  really  needed 
was  to  join  a  golf  club,  take  up  horseback 
riding,  and  collect  a  few  friends  of  her 
own  generation.  It  is  undoubtedly 
pleasant  to  go  abroad,  but,  after  all,  for- 
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eign  cities  are  not  universal  jmnaceas, 
and  freedom  is  an  internal  state  rather 
than  an  external  condition.  For  a  wom- 
an who  has  no  specific  art  or  crusade,  in 
the  long  run  the  world  has  little  that  is 
satisfying  to  offer  except  home  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  glamour  of  the  Paris  houle- 
vards  is  stronger  from  this  side  than  it 
is  over  there.  No,  what  Barbara  needed 
to  secure  contentment  and  peace  of  mind 
was  initiative,  whereby  women  pluck  figs 
from  thistles ;  and  more  exercise. 


ARTIST  AND  HACK  —  MaxweU 
Gfay^s  lament  over  the  sordid  needs 
that  impel  writers  to  literature* 

Maxwell  Gray,  who  will  be  recalled^ 
though  perhaps  with  some  difficulty,  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land,"  has  been  having  a  shy  at  the  novel- 
ist in  a  recent  essay.  She — for  the  name 
is  the  pseudonym  of  a  lady,  as  some  critics 
would  infer  from  the  rather  hysteric 
quality  of  her  one  notable  work — is  in- 
clined to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  present 
state  of  fiction  and  of  letters  in  general. 
If  she  were  world  dictator,  she  would  for- 
cibly suppress  the  story  teller  and  the  poet 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  she  would  abolish 
all  such  elementary  instruction  in  the 
schools  as  now  sends  the  masses  scurrying 
to  cheap  literature. 

She  also  has  limitless  scorn  for  the 
**liack."  "Nor  should  any/'  she  says, 
**  write  fiction  in  cold  blood  or  of  set  pur- 
pose as  «  toil  or  a  task,  for  joy  is  neces- 
aaiy  to  artistic  creation.  When  jaded  or 
outworked  powers  are  spurred  to  activity 
by  the  actual  need  of  money  for  the  day's 
wants — as  is  usually  the  case  when  litera- 
ture is  the  only  source  of  income — the 
work  must  be  poor,  the  artist's  talent  en- 
feebled, and  his  genius  gradually  atro- 
phied." 

This  is  a  pretty  theory,  and  many  will 
indorse  it.  It  has  a  noble  sound  to  declare 
that  work  done  for  the  love  of  itself,  with- 
out other  spur,  must  be  finer  than  that 
done  for  meat  and  drink.  Yet  the  most 
cursory  glance  at  the  great  names  of  liter- 
ature suffices  to  disprove  such  an  allega- 
tion. 

Would  Shakspere,  to  take  the  immortal 
example,  have  written  better  poetry  had 
he  not  been  dependent  upon  his  literary 
creations  for  his  living — ^had  he  been  a 
professor,  like  Mr.  Longfellow^  or  a 
banker,  like  Mr.  Stedman?  Would  ^  Ras- 
selas  ^  have  been  a  more  exquisite  f anoy 
or  a' more  sonorously  lovely  piece  of  Eng- 
lish had   Samuel  Johnson  been  able  to 


pay  for  his  mother's  funeral  from  his  sal- 
ary as  a  grocer's  clerk?  Would  Dickens 
have  created  more  characters  had  he  not 
been  a  literary  hack,  but  only  a  dilettante  9 
Would  **  Vanity  Fair  "  be  more  marvelous 
if  Thackeray,  who  had  to  be  driven  to  his 
task  like  a  schoolboy,  had  written  ^for 
joy  in  artistic  creation  "  and  not  to  pro- 
vide for  his  loved  little  girls  f  If  Heine 
had  been  a  banker,  would  his  "Travel 
Pictures"  have  been  more  beautiful,  his 
lyrics  more  thrilling?  Would  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  be  a  more  tenderly 
human  classic  if  Oliver  Ooldsmith  had 
been  in  receipt  of  fat  rent  checks  f  Would 
Sir  Walter  Scott  have  written  better  ro- 
mances if  he  had  paid  his  debts  by  a 
brokerage  business,  say,  and  devoted  only 
his  leisure  to  literature? 

In  Maxwell  Gray's  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's good  time  coming  "no  one  shall 
work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work 
for  fame,  but  each  for  the  joy  of  woric- 
ing."  But  meantime  the  genius  that  is 
driven  by  the  one  driving  need  of  man,  the 
need  of  money,  may  thank  its  lucky  stars. 
Pegasus  turned  into  a  hack  carries  his 
owner  farther  than  Pegasus  ^soaring  at  his 
own  sweet  will. 


"MR5.    WIQQS''— Her    remarkable 
popularity,  and  the  secret  of  it 

One  of  the  unlocked  for  successes  of 
last  year — a  year  that  produced  but  few 
"good  sellers,"  as  popular  novels  are 
termed  in  the  book  trade — ^was  "  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  This  little 
story  of  about  twenty  thousand  words — 
one  fifth  the  length  of  an  ordinary  mod- 
em novel — is  a  simple  and  well  told  tale, 
by  Miss  Alice  Caldwell  Hegan,  a  writer 
previously  unknown  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic. It  treats  of  an  jnfortunate  but 
sunny  tempered  woman,  the  widow  of  a 
drunkard,  the  mother  of  several  small 
children,  and  a  sufiFerer  from  poverty  in 
its  worst  form,  who  nevertheless  takes  a 
cheerful  view  of  life  and  finds  a  silver 
lining  to  every  cloud  that  darkens  her 
horizon. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  speak 
critically  of  the  book,  which  first  ap- 
peared nearly  a  year  ago,  but  its  success 
is  worth  noting  as  indicative  of  a  certain 
trend  in  the  public  taste  which  might  be 
followed  to  advantage  by  other  writers. 
The  reason  of  its  popularity  probably 
lies  in  that  genial  desire  to  be  charitable 
which  it  provokes  in  even  the  hardest 
heart — in  which  respect  it  may  be  likened 
to  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol."  It  is  im- 
possible to  road  about  the  misfortunes  of 
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this  eiLcellent  if  UDgrammatical  woman, 
whose  life  is  simply  one  long  story  of 
hard  luck,  without  feeling  a  benevolo 
desire  to  aid  her.  It  makes  the  heart  glow 
to  think  of  some  nice  Christmas  present 
to  give  her,  and  the  most  delicate  way 
of  offering  it  And  when  the  final  chap- 
ter is  readied,  we  can  lay  the  book  aside 
and  actually  feel  that  we  have  been  doing 
charitable  deeds  all  afternoon  without 
spending  a  cent. 

Another  feeling — not  an  entirely 
charitable  one — is  apt  to  bubble  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  professional  writer  who 
reads  what  Miss  Hegan  has  written,  and 
proceeds  to  estimate,  in  the  swift  profes- 
sional fashion  of  his  kind,  the  nmnber  of 
words  which  she  has  written  and  to  guess 
at  the  sum  of  her  royalties.  That  feel- 
ing is  one  of  enyy  of  the  woman  who  can 
make  so  much  money  out  of  a  book  that 
might  have  been  written  in  a  month. 

As  yet,  no  dramatic  version  of  "  Mrs. 
Wiggs''  has  been  announced,  but  there 
is  material  in  it  for  a  successful  and  per- 
haps a  charming  play. 


«•  PERSONAL  MENTION  **— And  how 

ft  is  manuf acttf red  to  delight  an  eagfcr 
public* 

The  dime  museum  business  has  had  its 
day  in  New  York.  The  tatooed  ladies 
have  veiled  their  charms  from  the  public 
gase  and  retired  to  private  life.  The 
snake  charmers  have  found  in  the  quiet 
of  the  home  circle  an  affection  far  more 
gratifying  than  that  of  the  too  demon- 
strative boa  constrictor.  The  bearded 
ladies  are  toiling,  pick  in  hand,  in  the 
new  subway.  The  museum  press  agents, 
however,  have  been  fortimate  enough  to 
find  in  the  publishing  business  a  new 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  rhetorical 
gifts,  and  may  be  found  hard  at  work  in 
the  preparation  of  what  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  ^interesting  personal  anec- 
dotes "  of  the  different  authors  whcmi  they 
are  paid  to  e24>loit.  P.  T.  Bamum  would 
turn  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  the  oppor- 
tunities that  he  missed  when  he  took  up 
the  "  what  is  it,''  the  "  woolly  horse,"  and 
the  "cherry  colored  cat"  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting to  an  admiring  public  a  happy 
family  of  American  authors. 

In  the  skilful  hands  of  these  former 
dime  museum  press  agents,  log  rolling  has 
become  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  the  tickling  of  the  popular  fancy  with 
interesting  anecdotes  a  usefid  and  hon- 
ored art. 

One  of  the  best  known  publishing  firms 
in  the  country  is  said  to  have  a  "  Pleasant 


Personal  Mention"  department  whidi 
occupies  an  entire  floor  and  boasta  of  a 
staff  of  fiifteen  eiperimeed  puffen,  aaurl; 
every  one  of  wh^  is  a  graduate  of  th^ 
dime  museum. 

A  sinoq^e  but  effective  anecdote,  almost 
certain  to  be  wid^  read  and  quoted, 
may  be  fashioned  in  about  the  f oUowiog 
style: 

GiOoot  Snapperiek!^  the  astbor  of  tiM  mat  Nov 
Ei«laiid  mrel '"Tken  Good  Old  Piakk  ?k%"  b  a 
fisJ^rman  as  ypbU  ao  aa  anthor.  Althoag^  \m  haak 
is  now  in  its  fortieth  thousand,  he  takes  man 
pleasure  in  fishing  with  a  hand  line  from  his  flat  bofc- 
toned  skiff  than  in  hiaiasl  larTnasinghanlr  utmtH 
Mr.  Snapperfield's  favorite  game  fish  is  the  bwlHisad, 
and  a  highly  amvsing  anecdote  is  UM  of  aa  expe- 
rience of  his  \mi  waoBut,  wkfle  angjiaf  k  Miner 
Pond  for  his  chosen  prey. 

Having  fished  for  folly  an  hoar  withoiit  anjresih, 
the  author  of  "Them  GeodOU  P«ikia»PlaB'  hegaa 
to  reel  in  hk  line  for  the  pnrpoae  of  lehaiiin^  Ua 
hook.  He  wm  deUghted  to  fiad  that  sonetUH 
hea^ — ^probably  a  hnge  bnllhead— had  becoms  at- 
tached to  it  For  a  few  moments  he  deftly  played 
the  siqiposed  monster,  and  then  rapidly  hanled  it 
his  line.  Aa  the  hook  neared  the  snrf  ace  of  the 
water,  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  he  ooiM  feel  the 
siraaglea  of  some  liriia  thing:  oa  it»  wkfle  the  e«t- 
linea  of  a  dark  ^ape  beeame  TisiUe  beneath  Ui 
hand.  Two  kmg,  hard  palls  hroni^t  tUs  shape  te 
the  surface  and  thoa  oTer  the  gunwale  into  the 
boat 

"A  fite-ponnder  at  least t**  cried  Galoot  gtoe- 
fnllj,  as  he  reached  for  his  spectadea,  ftir  Iw  ii 
terriUj  near  8%hted. 

He  was  right  for  it  was  a  dtaak  of  water  soaked 
log  which  weighed  jisl  fife  ponnda.  Mr.  fTnapfBr- 
fleU  has  decided  to  mcorporate  the  inoideat  la  his 
forthooaiiag  mral  romance^  "Ai^  Saaa.** 


••THE  MOLE  IN  THE  WALL  ••—An 

intcfestinsr  dtim  story  which  is  Im- 
aginative rather  than  rcalisHc, 

Artliur  Morrison  is  one  of  the  few 
living  writers  who  know  how  to  nuike 
what  is  technically  known  as  ^sluni  fic- 
tion "  interesting  rather  than  disgusting. 
His  book  ""  The  Hole  in  the  Wall ''  shows 
this  characteristic  very  ckarly,  but  it  ako 
reveals  a  quality  on  the  part  of  its  an- 
thor which  is  far  more  important.  It 
shows  him  as  a  writer  who  can  create  a 
world  of  his  own,  different  from  anything 
that  we  have  read  about,  and  from  any- 
thing that  we  have  known  in  real  Ufe. 
Slum  writers  there  are  a  plenty  these 
days,  but  most  of  them  are  content  to  do 
their  work  with  a  camera,  supplementing 
their  photographic  studies  with  cato- 
logues  of  disease,  crime,  ana  dirt.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  too  much  of  an  artist — aad 
possibly  too  much  of  a  literary  gentle- 
man — to  show  us  every  garbage  heap  and 
offend  our  senses  with  every  foul  odor 
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tkit  be  encounters  in  his  travels.  Being 
also  a  man  of  imagination,  he  constructs 
his  story  from  his  own  brain,  and  peoples 
it  with  the  characters  of  the  slums  as  he 
sees  them  in  his  own  fancy. 

The  result  of  this  is  an  interesting 
story  of  the  life  that  has  its  center  about 
the  bar  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  a  public 
house  on  the  Thames  waterside,  kept  by 
a  man  who  does  not  scruple  to  deal  in 
stolen  goods,  and  frequented  by  sailors, 
thieves,  and  dock  laborers.  The  book 
deals  entirely  with  the  hangers  on  of  this 
place.  Kot  a  single  scene  in  so  called 
"high  life"  is  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  the  "  contrast "  of  which  hack  writers 
are  so  fond;  and  when  we  reach  the  last 
page  we  are  glad  that  the  interest  of  the 
story  has  not  been  interrupted  by  any 
such  inappropriate  scenes. 

An  oft  abused  term  may  be  fittingly 
applied  to  Mr.  Morrison's  work.  It  really 
shows  something  like  the  true  "  Dickens 
touch." 

BORROWED  CHARACTERS  —  The 
RcT*  Thomas  Dixon's  tmauthorized 
appropriation  of  Mr&  Stow^s  villain* 

It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  an  au- 
thor has  a  right  to  introduce  another 
writer's  created  character  into  his  book. 
The  etiquette  of  the  craft  has  so  far  been 
protection  enough,  but  it  may  not  always 
prove  so. 

We  are  surprised  and  vaguely  irritated 
to  find  Legree,  the  brutal  overseer  of 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  playing  a  small 
part  in  a  recent  novel,  "The  Leopard's 
Spots."  It  was  natural  enough  that  an 
auUior  handling  the  race  problem  should 
be  tempted  to  borrow  this  striking  char- 
acter, but  it  flavors  of  presumption. 
Moreover,  it  is  too  dangerous  a  precedent. 
We  do  not  wish  to  find  Colonel  Newcome 
or  Lucy  Snow  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
but  their  respective  creators.  If  a  writer 
cannot  produce  characters  sufficiently  po- 
tent for  his  effects,  other  professions  are 
open  to  him. 

MATRIMONY  AND  HCTION— Is  thctc 
any  coonection  between  the  decbie 
of  the  one  and  the  modem  trend  of 
the  other? 

Do  those  earnest  social  students  who  ar- 
HTue  upon  the  decline  of  marriage  and 
learnedly  debate  whether  dube,  badielor 
•partmmts,  or  the  extravaganee  of  women 
is  to  blame  for  it,  ever  consider  the  modem 
nordasacause? 

"  The  Long,  Straight  Koad,"  by  George 


Horton,  provokes  this  question.  It  is  a 
novel  of  Chicago  life— of  Chicago  married 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  makes  the 
worse  diovdng,  the  city,  or  the  state  com- 
mended of  St.  Paul  to  be  honoraUe.  Both 
are  unutterably  dreary  and  dingy.  Soft 
coal  pervades  the  former,  and  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  soiled  wrappers  and  bill  eol- 
lectors  about  the  latter.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Happy  Marriages,  if  so 
worthy  an  organisation  exista,  should  buy 
out  the  entire  edition  and  persuade  Mr. 
Horton's  publishers,  in  the  name  of  Chica- 
go and  the  Home,  not  to  issue  a  second 
one. 


IN  AN  ITALIAN  COURTYARD— The 
boys  with  whom  Edmondo  de  Amicis 
played^  and  a  social  problem  con- 
nected therewith* 

In  Edmondo  de  Amicis'  fascinating 
"  Memories  of  My  Childhood  and  School 
Days-,'*  of  which  a  translation  has  re- 
cently been  published,  the  author  touches 
upon  a  subject  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  pedagogues,  sociologists,  and  other 
good  people  who  cannot  enjoy  themselves 
without  a  moral  in  plain  sight.  In  his 
account  of  the  ragamuffin  companions 
whom  he,  having  the  instinct  of  all  well 
housed,  well  bred  children  for  playmates 
of  the  gutter,  managed  to  collect  about 
him,  he  says : 

Some  Bwy  think  tkat  I  bad  too  much  liberty,  that 
such  auooiatee  mult  have  been  barmfoL  I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  gratefnl  to  my  father  and  mother  for 
having  given  me  so  free  a  rein,  for  having  permitted 
me  to  Income  as  intimate  as  I  liked  with  those  little 
ragamufllns — from  whom,  besides,  they  conM  only 
have  kept  me  sundered  by  isolating  me  completely. 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  to  know  tin  Hfe  and  the 
oharaeter  of  the  poor,  as  no  one  can  ever  do  who 
has  not  lived  among  them  aa  a  boy.  These  early 
friendships  prevented  my  ever  entertaining  the 
"little  gentleman's"  feelings  of  vanity  and  pride 
which,  developing  as  time  goes  on,  finaHy  close  many 
a  heart  to  those  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice 
that  knock  when  it  is  too  late  to  find  entrance. 

As  for  what  pedagogk  prigs  call  "moral  infeo- 
ttoa,"  the  notion  makee  me  si^le.  I  know  that  be- 
tween the  boys  whom  I  knew  at  school  and  the 
barefoot  urchins  who  should  have  " infected"  me  in 
our  courtyard  there  was  no  kind  of  difference  in  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  forbidden  things,  or 
of  their  vocabulary  for  describing  them.  If  there 
was  any  difference,  it  consisted  in  this — that  the 
well  dreeeod  were  much  more  prone  to  the  dlseut- 
Bton  of  interdicted  topkss  than  the  poor,  preoo- 
eapied  as  the  latter  were  by  hatger  only  half 
appeased,  fatigue  of  body,  quarrels  at  hoHM,  and  ia- 
discriminate  beating  administered  by  father,  mother, 
and  brothers  alike. 

But  apart    from   the   ethical   problem 
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arising  from  social  inequalities,  the  de- 
scription of  the  group  that  used  to 
gather  in  the  Italian  courtyard  is  de- 
lightfuL  There  was  the  mighty  Clement e, 
who  reduced  Edmondo  to  a  state  of  vas- 
salage by  his  boasts  of  the  murders  he 
had  committed,  and  of  the  various  dark 
crimes  for  which  the  police  "  wanted " 
him.  He  exacted  from  the  little  aristo- 
crat a  regular  tribute  of  fruit  from  the 
dinner  table,  as  payment  for  his  protec- 
tion; and  he  was  altogether  as  pictur- 
esque a  boy  bravo  as  any  Italian  alleyway 
could  show. 

Then  there  was  Nuccio,  the  fisherman's 
son,  who  had  an  amazing  vocabulary  of 
slangy  which  he  would  sell  for  four  dried 
figs  the  morning  or  afternoon  long. 
There  was  GiacomettOf  the  milk  woman's 
boy,  "a  pleasant  little  rascal,  inveter- 
ately,  almost  idiotically,  good  natured, 
but  capable  when  pushed  too  far  of  *  see- 
ing red'  and  putting  every  one  to  fiight 
by  his  rage." 

So  charming  are  the  sketches  that  one 
wishes  Signer  de  Amicis  would  do  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Piedmontese 
town  in  which  his  childhood  was  passed 
what  Kenneth  Graham,  for  instance,  has 
done  for  a  little  group  of  English  boys 
and  girls. 


THE  "COPY  SEEKERS''— The  my- 
opJc  philofiophefs  who  see  nothing  in 
life  i>ttt  material  for  their  art* 

Mr.  Howells,  in  his  latest  collection  of 
casual  confessions  and  opinions,  **  Litera- 
ture and  Life,"  makes  an  acknowledgment 
which  is  likely  to  bear  evil  fruit.  He  says 
that  he  is  "  never  quite  sure  of  life  unless 
he  finds  literature  in  it." 

To  distrust  and  disavow  literature  which 
has  not  life  in  it  would  be  a  safe  rule  for 
criticism;  but  the  converse  theory  is  a 
questionable  one.  In  Mr.  Howells'  own 
case,  indeed,  the  transposition  does  not 
greatly  matter.  He  himself  is  himianly  in- 
teresting, gentle,  and  graceful.  But  the 
tribe  of  young  "copy  seekers"  who  will 
adopt  his  admission  as  their  motto,  take 
his  weakness  as  their  boast — the  spirit 
shudders  thinking  of  them. 

There  are  many  of  them  already.  They 
are  feverishly  anxious  for  what  they  call 
**  copy."  They  bring  to  all  human  experi- 
ences their  literary  foot  rule.  Their  per- 
sonal life  becomes  self  conscious  and  arti- 
ficial, and  as  a  result  their  work  is  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  They  will  regard  the 
utterance  of  the  dean  of  their  school  as  a 
royal  warrant  bidding  them  to  go  on  put- 
ting what  they  call  "  art "  above  that  of 


which  the  finest  art  is  but  the  dim,  im- 
perfect, partial  portrayal. 

DR.   MALE'S  "MEMORIES"— Some 

of  them  are  interestin^f^  and  some  are 
tdhriaL 

It  is  only  natural,  no  doubt,  that  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Memories  of  a 
Hundred  Years"  should  contain  a  good 
many  first  personal  pronouns,  and  should 
chronicle  many  things  more  interesting 
to  the  writer  than  to  the  reader.  For  in- 
stance, of  an  early  visit  to  Washington 
Dr.  Hale  says : 

I  do  not  remember  the  detail,  bat  I  do  remember 
tbatander  the  protection  and  aospiceB  of  Judge 
Story,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  all  thnwgh 
my  college  life,  I  was  pleasantly  honaed  in  tiie  lodg- 
ing house  where  the  Northern  members  of  t& 
Snpreme  Court  lived.  I  had  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  Edward  Webster,  son  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who  was  in  some  sort  a  godbrother  of 
mine,  if  there  is  any  snch  relationship,  for  we  were 
within  a  yMr's  age  of  each  other,  and  he  had  been 
named,  as  I  had  been  named,  for  Edward  Everett 
He  had  gone  to  Dartmouth  College,  because  it  was 
his  father's  college,  and  I  had  gone  to  CamMdge 
about  the  same  time,  but  we  often  met  and  were 
dose  fiiends. 

And  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort 
follows.  A  little  later  he  received  a  call 
from  a  Washington  church,  which  moves 
him  to  record : 

I  was  very  much  tempted  by  the  proposal,  but 
I  did  not  accept  it  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  to  be  a  gulf  of  fire  between  the  North  aad 
the  South  before  things  went  much  further ;  aad 
I  really  distrusted  my  own  capacity  at  the  age  of 
twenty  three  to  build  a  bridge  which  should  take  us 
over. 

If  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty  three.  Dr. 
Hale  really  "  knew  perfectly  well "  that  a 
rupture  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  was  approaching,  he  was  marvel- 
ously  more  sagacious  than  the  public  men 
of  his  day,  who  derided  the  idea  that 
Civil  War  was  i)088ible  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  outbreak.  But  besides  being 
a  political  prophet,  it  seems  that  Dr.  Hale 
was  also  a  strategist  in  those  troublous 
days.  Narrating  his  visit  to  Butler  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  in  1864,  he  says — ^the 
italics  are  ours: 

We  had  planned  this  attack  on  Petersburg,  and 
the  department  at  Washmgton,  which  had  but  little 
confidence  in  us,  had  ordered  Smith  off  just  in  tinn 
to  defeat  u$. 

What  does  Dr.  Hale  mean  when  he 
sx)eaks  of  an  officer  who  "with  sufficient 
profanity  exorcised  the  roads  over  which 
we  had  ridden  "  ?  To  exorcise,  according 
to  the  dictionaries,  means  either  **  to  ex- 
pel by  conjurations"  or  "to  free  from 
.  evil  spirits."  How  the  word  can  properly 
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be  applied  to  bad  roads  we  do  not  see. 
Does  Dr.  Hale  mean  that  the  officer 
execrated  the  roads? 


AUTOQRAPH  HUNTERS— It  may  be 
for  years  that  they  have  to  wait^ 
and  it  may  be  forever* 

Twenty  years  ago^  it  is  said,  a  young 
admirer  of  William  Dean  Howells  wrote 
to  the  author  begging  him  to  send  his 
autograph  whenever  he  could  find  time. 
A  few  months  ago  the  admirer,  no  longer 
young,  received  a  courteous  little  auto- 
graph note,  sajring  that  Mr.  Howells  had 
at  last  found  leisure  to  gn^ant  his  request. 

Truly,  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly.  Admirers  of  Hall  Caine  cannot 
expect  their  declining  years  to  be  glad- 
dened by  the  same  pleasant  little  joke, 
for  the  author  of  what  has  been  called 
"The  Infernal  Pity"  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  no  longer  attempts  to 
meet  the  autograph  demand.  He  adds 
that  at  first,  on  reaching  this  harsh  de- 
cision, he  religiously  put  all  the  stamps 
accompanying  such  requests  into  the 
waste  basket,  not  caring  to  profit  by  his 
cruel  neglect  of  devotees;  but  that  he 
was  discouraged  from  this  scrupulous 
practice  by  the  discovery  that  Mrs.  Caine 
was  "as  religiously  sorting  them  out 
from  among  the  waste  paper  and  using 
them."  He  does  not  explain  what  he  has 
done  with  them  since. 


AN  ARTIST  AUTHOR— Who  might 
have  done  well  to  femain  simply  an 
artist 

In  his  new  capacity  of  novelist,  Fred- 
eric Remington  reminds  us  of  the  writer 
who  decides  to  pocket  the  publisher's 
profit  by  bringing  out  his  own  book,  or 
of  the  actor  who  determines  to  save  royal- 
ties by  writing  his  own  play. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Remington  has 
been  widely  and  favorably  known  as  an 
artist  who  made  a  distinct  place  for  him- 
self as  a  delineator  of  far  Western  life 
and  character  in  the  army,  on  the  plains, 
and  in  the  Rockies.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  learned  how  to  write  descrip- 
tions of  the  sort  of  life  that  he  drew ; 
and  his  moderate  success  in  this  line 
finally  led  him  to  venture  into  the  wide 
and  difficult  field  of  fiction.  We  have  the 
result  in  **John  Ermine,''  a  book  that 
purports  to  be  a  novel. 

The  story  bears  many  of  the  earmarks 
of  the  familiar  type  of  Western  litera- 
ture which  idealizes  the  valor  of  the  cow* 
boy,  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  New 


York  girl  who  is  visiting  her  relatives' 
ranch,  and  the  treacheiy  of  the  Mexican 
lover.  Moreover,  it  is  illustrated  by 
Remington  himself,  an  artist  who  in  the 
eyes  of  New  York  publishers  is  as  trust- 
worthy an  authority  on  the  life  of  the 
far  West  as  Jacob  Riis  is  on  that  of  the 
New  York  slums.  It  is  only  when  we 
try  to  read  what  he  has  written  that  the 
lamentable  truth  forces  itself  upon  our 
understanding.  He  has  not  yet  mastered 
the  art  of  telling  a  story,  and  although 
his  work  may  possess  the  value  of  ac- 
curacy, it  is  woefully  deficient  in  that 
quality  of  interest  which  is  the  absolute 
essential  of  good  fiction.  His  book  is  not 
a  novel  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  moral  that  the  whole  thing  points 
is  that  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last 

AN  IRISH  EPIC  — Lady  Gregory's 
translatiofi  of  the  hero  tales  of  the 
wars  of  Ulster  and  Connau  ght. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  great  Irish  epic,  "  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Cuchulin,''  which  some  en- 
thusiasts agree  with  Mr.  Yeats  in  calling 
the  best  book  that  ever  came  out  of  Ireland, 
was  made  by  a  woman.  Lady  Gregory 
has  put  into  Anglo  Irish  prose — ^the  idio- 
matic speech  of  the  peasantry  of  Galway — 
this  series  of  historical  tales  concerning 
the  wars  between  Ulster  and  Connaught 
fought  about  the  end  of  pagran  times  in 
Ireland.  The  events  are  held  to  belong  to 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived their  literary  shape^  three  or  four 
hundred  years  later. 

It  is  a  stirring  string  of  tales  of  char- 
iot fighting,  of  javelin  throwing,  of  the 
beauty  of  women  and  the  valor  of  men. 
There  is  magic  as  in  the  old  Greek  epics 
when  the  gods  take  a  hand  in  the  wars  of 
mortals;  there  are  fairies  and  soothsayers 
and  heroes  so  mighty  that  to  them  the 
lifting  of  a  castle  wall  is  a  little  thing. 
There  are  women  who  wail  over  slaughter 
and  glory  in  the  prowess  of  their  men. 

The  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  tirans- 
lation  one  soon  comes  rather  to  enjoy.  At 
first  it  is  a  slight  shock  to  find  such 
phrases  as  these : 

Now  jost  at  that  time  peace  was  after  being 
broken. 

And  he  saw  a  beautiful  joong  girl,  and  she  sit- 
ting there  alone. 

It  is  beantifal  jon  were  np  to  this,  prond  and  tall, 
going  ont  with  yonr  yonng  hounds  to  yonr  boating  ; 
it  is  spofled  jour  body  is  now ;  it  is  pi^  yonr  hands 
are  now. 

In  explanation  of  this  idiom,  which  may 
seem  something  of  an  affectation,  it  is  said 
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that  Lady  Gregory^s  translation  is  intend- 
ed primarily  for  the  Irish  who,  without 
being  Anglicized  in  anything  else,  have 
lost  the  Gaelic  tongue.  The  Galway  dia- 
lect which  she  employs  is  a  living  form  of 
speech,  as  Lowland  Scotch  is  for  the  peas- 
antry beyond  the  Tweed,  and  as  such  it  is 
far  from  ill  chosen  as  a  medium  for  the 
Irish  epic. 

DID  SHAKSPERE  NOD?  — Appar- 
ently he  iidf  and  Milton  nodded 
whhhim. 

An  ingenious  grammarian  has  come 
forward  with  a  defense  of  the  phrase 
"  than  whom/'  as  used  where  syntax  seems 
to  demand  "  than  who."  He  produces  the 
following  quotation  from  Milton : 

Which  when  Beelzebub  percelyed,  than  whom, 
Sataa  except,  none  higher  sat, 


and  these  lines  of  Shakspere's : 

A  domineering  pedant  o*er  the  boy, 
Thaa  whom  no  aiortal  so  magnificent 

Shakspere  and  Milton,  he  argues,  are 
suflScient  authority  for  anything.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  they  are  not.  We 
may  attempt  to  justify  their  phraseology 
by  supposing  that  four  centuries  ago  the 
use  of  "than"  as  a  preposition  govern- 
ing the  objective  case  was  permitted  or 
permissible.  If  so,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  substantiate  such  a  theory,  the 
same  is  certainly  not  the  case  today.  In 
correct  modem  English  "than"  is  not  a 
preposition  governing  a  case,  it  is  purely 
a  conjunction,  connecting  like  cases. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  "  than 
whom''  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  as  a 
mere  laxity  of  language,  such  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  parallel  in  the  famous  writings 
of  their  period.  To  the  great  masters, 
who  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  such  aber- 
rations must  be  permitted;  but  let  no 
small  imitator  dare  to  attempt  the  same 
liberty! 

WAS  IT  BARRIE?— Or  was  ft  simply 
inspiration  that  wrote  the  best  parts 
of  his  latest  books? 

His*  sworn  oath  would  not  make  us  be- 
lieve that  Barrie  knew  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  write  about  when  he  began  "  The 
Little  White  Bird."  He  had  a  warm  vision 
of  gardens  and  a  little  boy,  and  a  gush  of 
iiuqiiration  that  carried  him  flying 
through  half  a  dosen  idyllic  chapters. 
Then  he  looked  back  and  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

"  Go  to,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  how  that  is 


done.  Gruff  on  top,  pathetic  and  tender 
underneath,  and  there  you  are !  "  And  so 
he  did  more  chapters,  about  a  club  waiter 
who  took  the  liberty  to  have  feelings.  But 
since  the  gush  of  inspiration  had  died 
down^  he  had  to  make  it  up  himself,  and 
the  pen  squeaked  audibly.  That  evidently 
irritated  him,  so  he  decided  to  tell  fairy 
tales. 

We  do  not  care  much  for  fairy  tales. 
They  seem,  to  us  too  easy.  But  we  read 
on,  knowing  that  the  gush  might  rise 
again  at  any  moment.  And  it  did,  when 
he  came  to  a  lonely  old  man  putting  a 
little  boy  to  bed,  and  never  stopped  till 
the  end  of  the  book.  But  Barrie  deserves 
no  credit — be  was  inspired,  and  any  one 
can  write  under  inspiration.  The  parts 
he  did  himself  show  him  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  them. 


CANINE  SENTIMENT AUSM— It  has 
carried  Alfred  OUivant  far  from  the 
high  standard  he  set  himself  in 
""Bob^  Son  of  Battle.'' 

The  noble  army  of  women  who  invaded 
the  aldermanic  dumbers  of  New  York, 
one  day  last  Deo^nber,  and  protested 
with  word  and  sneer  and  tear  and  baik 
against  the  proposed  statute  barring 
dogs  out  of  apartment  houses,  will  love 
**  Danny,"  by  Alfred  OUivant.  Others 
will  not. 

After  ''  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  that  faith- 
ful sheep  dog,  pride  of  the  kennels  and 
joy  of  story  readers,  Mr.  Ollivanfs  new 
book  is  a  severe  blow.  Boh  and  his  peo- 
ple, in  their  simplici^,  their  fine,  pas- 
toral faiths  and  failings,  belonged  to  the 
epic  school  of  story;  Danny  belongs  to 
the  mere  lachrymose  sentimental.  Danny 
is  Miesie^s  dog,  and  liisaie  is  the  wife, of 
a  grim  laird — a  regular  ''  property  "  laird 
of  the  Scottish  drama. 

Missie  catches  her  death  of  cold  while 
out  watching  for  Danny,  and  expires  to 
the  slow  music  of  last  requests  to  her 
husband  that  he  will  cherish  her  canixie 
favorite.  This  the  laird  learns  to  do  so 
thoroughly  that  he  is  finally  found  dead 
with  the  dog  in  his  arms,  Dannu  him- 
self perishing  the  victim  of  poison.  The 
final  scene  shows  the  kirkyaid — as  cheer- 
ful a  place  as  any  in  the  book — with  the 
laird  and  his  lady  skoping  side  by  side. 
Danny  lies  as  near  as  the  interment  rules 
permit. 

With  the  memoiy  of  "  Bob  "  still  vivid, 
it  seems  ungrateful  to  call  anything:  of 
Mr.  Ollivant's  ^^  sloppy/'  but  no  more  dig- 
nified reprobation  seems  appropriate  to 
this  effort. 
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The  Burton  House  Beautiful. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  CHRONICI^BS  OF  AN  U  NCONVBNTIO  N  AI*  HOUSBHOI^D. 

BV  MARY  AND  ROSALIE  DA  WSON. 


I. 

A  S  the  smart  little  station  wagon  bore 
^  him  swiftly  through  the  May  fresh- 
ness of  the  lanes  at  Wyndham,  George 
Curtis  told  himself  that  in  the  future  he 
would  not  regard  anything  short  of  an  ab- 
solute miracle  as  too  improbable  for  a 
chapter  in  his  experience.  A  week  ago- 
he  would  have  considered  an  over  night 
stay  with  the  Burtons  as  one  of  the  most 
improbable  things  in  life.  Yet  he  found 
himself  on  his  way  to  claim  their  hospi- 
tality, and  that  upon  the  strength  of  a  mere 
verbal  invitation  from  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters. 

It  was  not  that  the  Burtons  were  people 
to  be  avoided  from  a  social  standpoint. 
The  sturdy  Van  Dieman  family  tree,  of 
which  they  were  a  branch,  was  infinitely 
more  ancient  and  honorable  than  his  own. 
But  be  bad  always  cherished  an  ideal  of 
feminine,  sweet  voiced  womanhood.  The 
Burton  girls  affected  him  much  as  a  cari- 
cature of  an  Old  Master  would  jar  upon 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  an  artist. 

There  were  five  of  them,  so  much  alike 
in  every  way  that  he  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  no  se- 
cret in  dub  smoking  rooms  that  the  hair 
of  the  entire  group  had  once  been  much 
darker  than  it  now  appeared.  They  all 
talked  continuously  and  at  a  pitch  border- 
ing on  vociferation,  often  dispensing  with 
the  conventional  bonds  of  phrase  and  top- 
ic. They  carried  their  masculine  free- 
dom to  the  point  of  smoking  in  public. 
And  all  of  these  things  Curtis  held  that 
no  woman  should  do. 

Fortunately  for  the  Burton  girls,  his 
prejudices  were  not  shared  by  nine  tenths 
of  the  men  of  their  acquaintance.  Wher- 
ever one  of  their  unnaturally  golden  heads 
glowe<}  in  a  drawingroom,  it  was  invaria- 
bly surrounded  by  an  outer  darkness  of 
black  coats.  Hostesses,  too,  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
boisterous  sisters  insured  against  dullness 
in  a  house  party,  however  hastily  collected. 

Many  stories  were  afloat  of  the  rollick- 
ing character  of  the  week  end  parties  at 
their  country^  house  at  Wyndham,  and 
Curtis  had  hitherto  rejected  their  good 


natured  advances  with  a  decision  border- 
ing on  severity. 

The  one  thing  he  found  to  disapprove  in 
Margaret  Lawrence  was  her  friendship  for 
Eugenia  Burton.  So  when  he  had  stopped 
in  the  day  before  at  the  bazaar  in  aid  of 
the  Horses'  Rest  he  had  been  more  than 
disappointed  to  find  the  third  Miss  Burton 
ensconced  with  Margaret  in  the  recesses 
of  a  pink  and  white  doll  booth. 

Eugenia  Burton  had  apparently  failed 
to  remember  or  failed  to  resent  his  chilly 
demeanor  on  former  occasions.  She 
turned  from  the  broad  shouldered  devo- 
tees who  were  recklessly  purchasing  birth- 
day gifts  for  their  small  relations,  to  greet 
him  with  unwelcome  cordiality. 

**  I  knew  you'd  be  here,  Mr.  Curtis,"  she 
said  in  her  strident  tones,  her  showy  eyes 
gleaming  with  intent  to  tease.  "You're 
just  the  man  to  bid  on  our  bride.  If  s  only 
a  quarter  a  chance,  and  I've  named  her 
Margaret." 

She  held  up  for  his  inspection  a  doll 
togged  out  in  a  nursery  imitation  of  point 
lace  and  orange  blossoms. 

The  other  purchasers,  admitted  to  the 
joke  by  Curtis'  scowl  and  the  dull  red 
oozing  through  his  skin,  laughed  apprecia- 
tively. He  placed  a  dollar  upon  the  coun- 
ter and  moved  in  silence  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  booth,  where  Margaret  was 
evincing  a  rapt  interest  in  the  mechanism 
of  a  phonographic  puppet. 

"  I  want  to  get  something  for  my  sister 
Polly's  child,"  he  told  her.  **  I  haven't  had 
much  experience  in  this  line.  What  do 
you  think  would  recommend  itself  to  a 
young  lady  of  eight  who  is  just  getting 
over  the  measles  ?  " 

When  the  selection  had  been  made,  and 
Margaret  was  enveloping  the  gift  in  mass- 
es of  pink  tissue  paper,  he  approached  the 
real  object  of  his  visit  to  the  bazaar. 

"I'm  coming  to  say  good  by,  if  you'll 
let  me,  before  you  sail,  Miss  Lawrence,'' 
he  said.  "  Won't  you  spare  me  an  hour  for 
a  walk  or  a  drive  tomorrow  or  Sunday  ?  " 

The  ball  of  tinsel  cord  dropped  from 
Margaret's  hand  and  rolled  across  the 
counter. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I've  promised  Miss 
Burton  the  next  two  days,"  she  said  as 
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he  returned  the  ball.  "Tm  going  down 
to  Wyndham  tomorrow  morning,  and  we 
sail  on  Monday." 

Eugenia  Burton  caught  the  sound  of 
her  own  name. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  give  Margaret  up," 
she  called  to  him  over  her  shoulder ;  ^^  but 
we  expect  Bobby  Pierce  and  some  other 
men  down.  Why  don't  you  come  along, 
Mr.  Curtis?" 

Curtis  grasped  at  the  friendly  rope  with 
the  unreflecting  haste  of  a  drowning  man. 

"  Why,  I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  he 
stammered.  "That  is,  if  you're  sure  I 
won't  be  in  the  way." 

She  nodded  away  his  embarrassment 
with  a  good  natured — "  They're  to  come 
down  on  the  four  thirty,"  and  turned  to 
greet  a  new  instalment  of  patrons. 

As  Curtis  walked  home  along  the  dark- 
ening avenue  his  conscience  smote  him, 
and  Miss  Eugenia's  coals  of  Are  burned 
uncomfortably  under  his  hat.  He  might 
have  known,  he  thought,  that  any  girl 
whom  Margaret  liked,  and  who  appreci- 
ated Margaret,  had  some  good  in  her.  A 
smaller  spirited  girl  would  have  taken 
pleasure  in  thwarting  him  in  punishment 
for  his  churlishness. 

Returning  from  the  office  the  following 
afternoon,  he  glanced  anxiously  through 
his  mail  for  a  tinted  note  from  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton supplementing  her  daughter's  invita- 
tion. The  hope  of  finding  it  was  based 
more  upon  his  own  regard  for  social  con- 
ventions than  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
Burton  ideas  of  formality. 

The  trip  for  which  Margaret  was  pre- 
paring was  a  summer  tour  of  the  Conti- 
nent. His  uneasy  imagination  pictured 
Euroi)e  as  a  place  populated  by  fascinating 
foreigners  with  titles  to  vend,  and  by  yet 
more  dangerous  characters  in  the  shape 
of  English  and  Americans  of  the  wealthy, 
leisure  class.  All  of  these  gentlemen,  he 
thought,  would  exert  themselves  to  pre- 
vent a  girl  like  Margaret  from  returning 
to  America  unmated. 

There  was  no  time,  in  his  case,  to  be  lost ; 
so,  failing  to  discover  the  note,  he  de- 
cided for  once  in  his  existence  to  waive 
ceremony,  equipped  himself  for  an  over 
night  stay,  and  went  down  to  Wyndham. 

II. 

It  was  comforting,  when  he  reached  the 
little  country  station,  to  find  that  Eugenia 
Burton  had  not  forgotten.  For  although 
he  had  missed  the  earlier  train  taken  by 
the  other  men,  and  arrived  barely  in  time 
for  the  late  dinner,  he  found  .the  station 
wagon  awaiting  him. 


In  the  new  and  chastened  attitude  to- 
wards the  entire  Burton  family  induced  by 
Eugenia's  magnanimity  at  the  bazaar,  he 
was  even  prepared  to  overlook  the  bad 
taste  of  the  taHe  littered  with  cards  and 
poker  chii)s  which  occupied  the  center  of 
the  living  hall,  and  which  was  the  first 
object  to  greet  the  ^e  of  an  arriving 
guest. 

At  least,  he  thought^  there  could  be  no 
questioning  the  taste  which  had  fashioned 
and  furnished  the  house  itself.  His  artis- 
tic sense  was  not  sufficiently  trained  to 
grasp  the  scheme  in  all  its  details,  but  be 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  in  the  door- 
way vista  the  different  color  plans  of  the 
rooms  blended  into  one  another  in  a  won- 
derfully pleasing  fashion.  He  approved, 
too,  the  novelty  of  the  half  walls  sur- 
mounted here  and  there  by  potted  plants 
and  statuettes,  which  served  to  partition 
off  the  rooms.  These,  together  with  the 
broad  and  doorless  doorways,  imparted  an 
open,  cool  effect  most  attractive  in  a  sum- 
mer home,  and  gave  a  suggestion  of  space 
to  what  was,  at  best,  a  house  of  moderate 
size. 

It  was  some  moments  after  the  man 
had  disapi>eared  with  his  suit  case  that 
Eugenia  Burton  arrived  to  welcome  hiin 

"  We'd  almost  given  you  up,"  she  cried, 
beginning  the  conversation  in  her  char^ 
acteristio  way  before  the  stairway  had  re- 
vealed more  than  the  flounces  of  her  white 
lawn  gown.  "  Margaret  wanted  to  cry,  I 
know.  She  looked  very  cheerful  under 
the  strain^  but  it  was  all  put  (m,  of 
course ! " 

^  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  ask  me 
down,"  Curtis  replied,  with  unwonted  cor- 
diality in  his  hand  grasp. 

"  Well,  I  can  honestly  say  my  intentions 
were  good,  Mr.  Curtis,  but  it  did  occur  to 
me  afterwards  that  it  might  have  been 
better  to  fake  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera 
down  here  and  send  Margaret  back  to 
town,"  she  answered,  laughing.  **  Fm 
afraid  a  couple  like  you  and  Margaret  will 
find  this  house — ^well,  inconvenient. 

"  Bobby  King  designed  it  for  ua  I  mean 
to  square  him  for  it  some  day.  You  see, 
my  sisters  and  I  thought  he  was  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  when  he  hung  out  his  archi- 
tectural shingle  we  got  father  to  give  him 
a  lift.     This  is  the  way  he  repays  us." 

Curtis  glanced  around  him,  his  eye  wan- 
dering from  point  to  point  of  the  attrac- 
tive ensemble. 

"  Why,  I  should  say  he'd  done  famous- 
ly," he  said.  "It  all  looks  stunning  to 
me." 

"  Oh,  it's  pretty  enough,  I  suppose,"  §aid 
Eugenia.    "But  imagine  a  man  who   ia 
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young  enough  to  know  better  designing  a 
house  like  this  for  a  family  with  five  un- 
happily unmarried  daughters!  There 
isn't  a  real  wall  in  the  whole  place,  and 
the  acoustic  properties  are  simply  magnifi- 
cent. Just  wait  till  you  try  to  make  love 
to  a  girl  in  a  house  where  a  whisper  carries 
from  the  parlor  clean  out  to  the  kitchen, 
80  that  even  the  cook  knows  just  how 
you're  getting  along.  It  isn't  as  if  the 
house  was  large^  either,  or  our  family 
smalL  There  are  so  many  of  us  that  we'd 
have  to  move  about  by  schedule  to  prevent 
interruptions.  In  the  evening  father 
usually  sits  in  the  library,  which  opens  in- 
to the  parlor  and  the  hall.  He's  heard  so 
much  of  it  that  he  wouldn't  bother  to  lis- 
ten, but  of  course  the  men  don't  know  that 
and  it  makes  them  uncomfortable." 

During  this  account  Curtis'  face  had 
been  imdergoing  a  gradual  process  of 
elongation.  He  realized  with  an  appalling 
sense  of  predestination  to  misery  that  this 
was  the  house  to  which  he,  a  man  of  no 
great  self  confidence,  had  come  to  put  the 
all  important  question  to  a  girl  of  whose 
sentiments  he  stood  in  doubt. 

Eugenia  went  cheerfully  on,  making 
matters  worse  with  every  sentence. 

"  And  there's  Barry,  too.  You  haven't 
met  Barry,  Mr.  Curtis.  Bany  and  this 
house  make  an  awful  combination.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  his  only  object  in  life 
is  to  tease.  He'd  rather  play  gooseberry, 
or  break  up  a  tete  a  tete,  than  draw  a 
straight  flush  at  poker.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  our  only  salvation  is  his 
den,  but  he  won't  allow  us  in  there  when 
he's  at  home.  We  get  in  with  an  extra 
key  when  he's  out.  It's  three  flights  up, 
and  it's  built  out  in  the  wing  over  the 
kitchen,  so  that  you  feel  more  private 
there.  Whenever  the  acoustic  properties 
and  other  things  become  unendurable 
down  here,  one  can  take  a  man  up  there 
to  show  him  the  mantelpiece  made  of  rail- 
road ties.  I  mean,  of  course,  if  Barry's 
out  of  the  way." 

But  here  the  speaker  suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  despairing  expression  of  her 
audience. 

"  Why,  you  poor  thing  I  "  she  cried  with 
a  burst  of  Burton  laught  r.  "I  declare 
IVe  been  frightening  you.  Cheer  up! 
We  must  try  to  arrange  to  have  Margaret 
show  you  the  den  after  dinner  this  eve- 
ning. Oh,  you  needn't  blush.  She's  been 
there  before.  Well,  I  mustn't  keep  you 
any  longer  now.  Youll  find  the  men  up 
stairs  in  the  second  story  front.  Don't 
prink  too  much,  any  of  you,  for  dinner's 
^oing  to  be  ready  in  three  minutes." 
When  he  came  down  stairs  with  the 


three  other  men  who  constituted  the  mas- 
culine leaven  of  the  party,  Curtis  found 
Margaret  surrounded  by  a  noisy  group  of 
the  Misses  Burton.  He  wondered  if  the 
other  men  did  not  notice  what  an  admi- 
rable foil  these  tall,  athletic  figures 
formed  for  her  dainty  and  feminine 
charm. 

In  the  diningroom  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton,  a 
placid  pair  whom  nothing,  to  judge  from 
circumstantial  evidence,  could  disturb  or 
astonish.  Their  temperament,  he  re- 
flected grimly,  was  a  fortunate  one.  He 
could  not  imagine  nervous  or  quiet  loving 
people  existing  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  domestic  pandemonium. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Dinner 
had  progressed  to  the  salad  course  when 
his  introduction  to  the  eighth  member  of 
the  family  took  pl^ce. 

The  formidable  Barry  materialized  in 
the  shape  of  an  undersized  youth  of  seven- 
teen, pug  nosed  and  dark  haired,  who  en- 
tered the  diningroom  in  all  the  informality 
of  flannels. 

**Now,  don't  all  jump  up.  Keep  your 
seats,  girls,"  he  said,  flopping  into  a  vacant 
chair.  "  What  ?  Do  I  get  the  seat  beside 
you,  Margaret?  This  is  very  pointed. 
Give  us  a  kiss,  dear.  Kot  bashful,  surely ! 
Never  mind,  you  can  make  it  up  to  me 
after  dinner.  Jove,  I'm  hungry!  I'll 
take  everything  you've  got,  James." 

^  Don't  mind  Barry,  Mr.  Curtis,"  apolo- 
gized the  eldest  Miss  Burton.  "We  al- 
ways have  to  explain  him  to  people.  He 
graduated  from  the  nursery  three  seasons 
too  soon,  to  do  duty  as  an  escort.  Nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  him." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  resemble  my  sisters, 
Mr.  Curtis?"  retorted  Barry.  "I  did 
once — ^before  they  began  to  grow  so  divine- 
ly fair,  you  know.  Maud  looks  a  little  like 
ine  again.  Your  hair's  getting  dark, 
Maudie.    Better  give  it  another  dip." 

• "  Barry  dear/^  remonstrated  his  mother 
in  her  caressing  voice. 

"  Barry,  hold  your  tongue,"  echoed,  her 
husband  placidly.  "Mr.  Curtis,  your 
glass  is  empty." 

"  Well,  it's  all  Margaret's  doing,"  mum- 
bled Barry  through  a  mouthful  of  roast. 
"  I'm  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  being  in 
her  presence.  I  believe  I'll  stay  home  all 
evening  and  devote  myself  to  her.  I 
promised  Cissy  Fenton  that  I'd  go  over 
there,  but  Fve  about  decided  to  break  her 
heart  and  see  as  much  as  I  can  of  Mar- 
garet, now  that  she's  to  be  away  from  me 
so  long." 

From  what  he  had  learned  of  Barry's 
propensities  to  evil,  Curtis  did  not  for  a 
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moment  doubt  that  the  intolerable  young 
cub  would  attempt  to  carry  out  his  threat 
of  monopolizing.  Margaret.  But  that 
Maigaret  should  aid  and  abet  this  nefari- 
ous design  by  developing  a  sudden  and 
absorbing  interest  in  cricket,  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  others,  was  a  treachery  for 
which  he  was  totally  unprepared. 

He  retired  that  night  after  an  evening 
spent,  not,  alas,  in  the  den  with  Margaret, 
but  in  a  discussion  of  palmistry,  matinee 
actors,  and  kindred  topics  with  the  two 
youngest  Burton  girls. 

He  lay  awake,  smarting  under  a  sharp 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  things,  and  de- 
bating whether  Margaret  had  been  actu- 
ated in  her  cruelty  by  maidenly  reserve 
or  whether,  as  Barry  would  have  phrased 
it,  she  did  not  give  a  hang  for  him. 

III. 

"  There's  one  good  point  about  Wynd- 
ham,''  observed  Eugenia  Burton  as  they 
left  the  breakfast  table  next  morning. 
"  That  is  that  the  nearest  church  is  about 
a  hundred  miles  away.  And  besides,  we 
always  make  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
horses.  I  always  tell  people  that  when  I'm 
asking  them  down,  if  I  think  of  it.  It's 
an  inducement.  But  there  are  ideal  walks 
around  here,  Mr.  Curtis.  Why  don't  you 
ask  Margaret  to  go  walking  with  you?" 

Curtis  was  a  little  shocked  at  the  Bur- 
ton views  on  the  subject  of  church  going, 
but  Eugenia's  last  suggestion  was  an  in- 
spiration. There  was  something  highly 
attractive  in  those  green  country  lanes 
which  stretched  away  so  invitingly  in  all 
directions.  Once  more  he  reflected  grate- 
fully that  Eugenia  Burton  was  an  awfully 
good  sort  of  girl  in  her  way. 

Aloud,  he  said  that  the  suggestion  was 
a  pleasant  one,  and  that  he  would  ask 
Margaret  to  go. 

Maigaret  appeared  to  hesitate  over  the 
matter  with  an  indecision  which  revived 
all  his  torturing  doubts  of  the  night  be- 
fore. She  agreed  after  what  seemed  to 
him  an  interminable  deliberation,  and 
went  up  stairs  for  her  hat. 

He  waited  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  in  the  most  cheerful  mood  he  had 
known  for  twenty  four  hours.  When  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  he  had  left  Barry 
snoring  away  in  a  cheerful  oblivion  which 
promised  to  last  till  noon.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  fates  seemed  in  his  favor;  but 
alas,  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

"  What  a  pity !  It  has  begun  to  rain," 
said  Margaret,  coming  down  the  stair- 
way.   "  It  will  spoil  our  walk,  Fm  afraid." 

Curtis  swung  about  with  a  cry  of  pro- 


test, to  find  the  windows  misted  with  drii- 
zling  spray.  Were  the  very  elements  in 
league  against  him  ? 

"Won't  you  sit  down  and  talk  to  me 
instead?"  he  said  desperately.  "I  have 
something  I  want  particularly  to  talk  to 
you  about." 

He  looked  eagerly  around  for  soine  un- 
occupied comer  which  would  a£Ford  a  lit- 
.tie  privacy.  On  every  side  were  half  walls, 
doorways  like  Dewey  Arches,  and  acoustic 
properties  of  the  best  I 

The  eldest  Miss  Burton  and  a  portion 
of  the  masculine  leaven  were  plainly  visi- 
ble in  the  diningroom,  engaged  in  viola- 
ting the  Sabbath  with  ping  pong.  In  the 
nook  imder  the  stairs,  Eugenia  was  nois- 
ily instructing  a  possible  affinity  in  the 
art  of  rolling  a  cigarette,  Mr.  Burton, 
his  bald  head  rising  moonlike  over  the 
back  of  his  chair,  made  the  library  an  im- 
possibility. The  parlor  portieres  were 
drawn,  but  Curtis  felt  sure  that  this  roont, 
too,  was  occupied. 

He  selected,  as  best  for  his  puJi)06e,  a 
carved  oaken  seat  in  the  hall,  which  stood 
close  to  the  partitioning  walL 

**  It  may  be  only  fancy  on  my  part,"  he 
began  reproachfully,  "  but  you  seem  to  be 
avoiding  me.  Is  that  kind,  when  you 
know  I  came  down  here  expressly  to  see 
you?" 

As  he  took  his  seat  at  her  side  a  bass 
voice  in  amorous  murmur  floated  over  the 
partition  behind  thenu 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  those  won- 
derful eyes  of  yours  influence  me !  *'  it 
said. 

They  started  up  guiltily,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  up  stairs  and  write 
some  letters,"  said  Margaret. "  I  have  some 
which  are  rather  important,  and  letter 
writing  is  such  a  bore  at  sea !  " 

As  he  stood  watching  her  trail  whitely, 
delicately,  up  Teddy  King's  artistic  stair- 
way, Curtis  felt  that  he  too  would  welcome 
an  opportimity  to  "  square "  that  rising 
young  architect 

It  continued  to  rain  in  a  dismal^  all  day 
long  fashion  during  the  next  four  hours. 
Dinner  came  and  went  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Margaret  alone.  With  a 
feeling  of  despair,  Curtis  realized  that  the 
golden  moments  were  flying  onward  at 
an  appalling  rate  of  speed.  What  if  he 
shotdd  not  suooeed  in  speaking  to  her  to- 
day at  all?  He  would  have  to  catch  an 
eariy  train  in  the  morning,  and  would  not 
get  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  her. 

But  after  dinner  Eugenia  Burton  a^ain 
assumed  the  role  of  angel  guardian. 

"We're  all  going  off  somewhei^e  to   tx- 
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hearse  the  play  for  the  cricket  club  ba- 
zaar," she  sai(L  "  You're  not  interested  in 
that,  Mr.  Curtis.  Why  don't  you  get 
Margaret  to  show  you  father's  collection 
of  rare  prints?  She  knows  a  lot  about 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Margaret  demurred  at  this  open  manip- 
ulation. 

"Your  father  could  explain  them  so 
much  better  than  I  can,  Eugenia,"  she 
munnured. 

But  Curtis  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a 
courage  begotten  of  desperation.  This 
was  his  last  chance. 

"Miss  Lawrence  has  kindly  promised 
to  show  me  the  prints,"  he  fibbed  stoutly, 
"  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had." 

"Come  along,  all  of  you/'  called  Eu- 
genia, marshaling  the  others  out  of  the 
room.  "  No,  Barry  I  We  want  you  par- 
ticularly. Which  of  the  farces  do  you  all 
vote  for?" 

Curtis  followed  them  with  anxious  eyes 
as  they  disappeared  through  the  dining- 
room. 

"  The  prints  are  over  here,"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  a  provoking  assumption  of  the 
air  of  cicerone. 

"  Now,  never  mind  the  prints.  Do  you 
really  take  pleasure  in  making  me 
wretched?  Sit  down  over  here  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

He  pressed  her  gently  into  a  brocaded 
davenport  and  dropped  dovra  beside  her, 
retaining  her  hands  in  his  own  so  that 
escai)e  was  impossible. 

"  You — you  can't  help  knowing  what — 
what  I  came  down  for,  Margaret!  It's 
cruel  of  you  to — to  keep  me  in  doubt  like 
this!" 

He  paused  in  an  agony  of  wordlessness. 
A  faint  chuckle  resounded  through  the 
room. 

**  Go  ahead,  old  man.  You're  doing  it 
very  nicely ! "  urged  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  fall  from  the  clouds. 

He  looked  up  dimibly  aghast,  to  find 
Harry  Burton  and  the  youngest  man  of 
the  party  smiling  benevolently  ui)on  him 


over  the  half  wall.  They  were  together, 
side  by  side,  chins  in  palms  and  elbows 
resting  upon  the  broad  ledge,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Raphael's  famous  cherubs. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you?  How  are  you? "  he 
said  vacuously. 

**What  are  you  boys  standing  on  that 
table  for? "  came  a  voice  from  regions  be- 
yond. 

"  It's  just  Curtis  proposing  to  Margaret. 
We're  helping  him  out/'  responded  Barry 
with  a  gurgle  of  delight. 

A  skirt  fluttered  madly  across  the  hall, 
and  Agnes  Burton  inserted  her  vivid  head 
between  the  portieres. 

"  Why,  so  it  is !  Don't  they  look  cute? 
Girls,  do  come  here !  "  she  cried. 

The  broad  doorway  filled  suddenly  with 
heads. 

"Begin  again,  old  man/'  called  Barry 
encouragingly.  "It  was  cruel  of  her  to 
keep  you  in  suspense.  That's  where  you 
left  off." 

Margaret  sprang  up.  Her  cheeks 
flamed,  but  she  laughed  with  the  tormen- 
tors. She  endeavored  to  draw  away  her 
hands,  but  Curtis,  becoming  suddenly 
masterful,  held  them  in  a  tightening  grasp. 

It  came  to  him  in  a  flash  of  enlighten- 
ment that  at  the  Burtons'  one  might  do  as 
the  Burtons  did.  Evidently,  if  love  ma- 
king was  to  be  done  at  all  in  this  terrible 
house,  it  must  be  done  without  regard  to 
eavesdroppers. 

"  Margaret/'  he  said  firmly,  "  you  must 
know  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  You 
aren't  going  to  refuse  me  before  the  whole 
gang,  are  you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  down  into  his  flushed, 
pleading  face  with  twitching  lips. 

"  You  poor  fellow !  Of  course  I'm  not," 
she  said. 

When  the  whirlwind  of  congratulations 
had  somewhat  subsided,  Curtis  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  crowd. 

"  Now,  if  all  you  young  people  will  kind- 
ly go  and  rehearse  that  cricket  club  play," 
he  said,  with  an  authoritative  wave  of  his 
hand,  "  Margaret  and  I  will — continue 
our  examination  of  the  prints !  " 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Bbcausb  she  stepped  in  my  heart  one  dsy, 

Where  never  a  step  before  might  wm, 
I  know  what  grace  fiHs  an  empty  place 

When  the  Well  Beloved  comes  in. 

BeeaoM  she  went  from  my  heart  om  day, 

I  know  as  never  another  eae 
The  bnely  gloom  of  a  crowded  room 

When  the  Well  Beloved  has  gone. 


Tkeodoiia  Garrison, 
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BY  DAY  ALLEN  IVILLEY. 

BODIES  OF  YOUNG  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD,  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  TRAINED  TO  PERFORM 
FEATS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DRILL  THAT  ARE  NOT  EQUALED  ON 
THE     PARADE     GROUNDS    OF    THE    GREAT    EUROPEAN    ARMIES. 


'I'HE  National  Guard  of  the  United 
^  States  includes  several  companies 
whose  members  are  so  perfectly  drilled 
that  their  command  has  virtually  become 
a  human  machine^  marvelous  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  movements.  Experts  who 
have  seen  the  crack  performers  of  Eu- 
ropean drill  grounds  have  said  that  we 
have  bodies  of  soldiers  whose  skill  in  per- 
forming intricate  and  spectacular  evo- 
lutions is  unequaled  anywhere. 

The  Marion  Zouaves  are  a  typical  com- 
mand of  this  sort  They  are  regularly  en- 
listed soldiers,  forming  a  company  of  the 
First  Indiana  Regiment.  The  men — forty 
two  in  number,  besides  the  captain— were 
carefully  selected  from  several  times  that 
number  of  recruits,  to  secure  as  nearly 
perfect  uniformity  as  possible.  None  of 
them  is  more  than  six  feet  tall  or  less 
than  five  feet  nine,  and  their  chest  meas- 
ure varies  only  from  thirty  ^yQ  to  thirty 
seven  inches.  For  more  than  two  years 
they  have  spent  four  evenings  a  week  at 
indoor  or  outdoor  practice,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  scientific  drill  that  includes 
seventy  five  different  formations,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  different  move- 
ments in  handling  their  arms. 

Their  skill  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
almost  instantaneous  formation  of  "hu- 
man pyramids."  Standing  in  two  rows, 
at  the  word  of  command  the  front  men 
bend  to  form  platforms,  the  second  row 
leaping  to  their  shoulders.  Then  a  man 
of  the  upper  tier  scrambles  to  the  top,  and 
there  balances  himself,  the  figure  being 
completed  in  less  time  than  is  required  to 
read  this  description,  for  it  is  executed 
while  one  can  count  eight  ticks  of  his 
watch.  It  takes  a  little  longer — ^twenty 
two  seconds — ^to  form  what  is  called  the 
"four  man'*  pyramid,  a  living  monu- 
ment twenty  feet  high,  composed  of  four 
tiers  of  stalwart  soldiers. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
these  tier  formations  is  the  "  ladder  pyra- 
mid,"  in  which   the   guns   are  utilized. 


Two  ladders,  each  twenty  feet  in  length, 
are  placed  with  their  tops  meeting  like  a 
gigantic  letter  V  inverted.  Up  spring 
the  men^  not  only  on  the  sides,  but  in  the 
center,  supporting  themselves  by  press- 
ing the  butt  ends  of  their  guns  against 
the  rounds  with  one  hand  and  grasping 
a  round  with  the  other.  Poised  on  one 
foot  in  this  way,  they  support  one  another 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  while  the 
man  at  the  top  plays  an  air  on  his  bugle. 
So  precisely  do^  each  fit  into  his  posi- 
tion that  from  the  irregular  group  wkich 
obeys  the  command  the  figure  can  be 
created  in  sixteen  seconds. 

TH£  STORMING  OP  A  FORTRESS. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  exercises  is 
the  storming  of  an  imaginary  fortress, 
whose  apparently  impregnable  walls  must 
be  scaled  without  any  artificial  aid  what- 
ever. The  rampart  of  the  fort  is  a  fence 
of  smooth  boards,  thirteen  feet  high. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  single  ath- 
lete to  leap  over  it,  or  to  ascend  it  by 
pressing  against  its  surface  with  hands 
and  feet;  but  a  squad  of  twenty  one  men 
can  surmount  it  in  eighteen  seconds,  ^o- 
ing  up  and  over  it  so  rapidly  that  they 
seem  endowed  with  the  agility  of  cats. 
The  attack  is  made  in  a  column,  with 
four  abreast,  the  front  rank  men  far 
enough  in  advance  to  have  time  to  brace 
their  backs  against  the  wall  before  the 
next  file  reaches  it.  Each  of  the  second 
four  jumps  with  one  foot  upon  the 
clasped  hands  of  a  soldier  in  the  first  file, 
who  forms  a  human  spring,  pushing  ti^ 
other  man  up  until  he  can  catch  the  top 
of  the  wall  with  his  fingers,  pull  himi^slf 
up,  and  drop  down  inside.  Up  comes  the 
next  file,  and  the  movement  is  repeated 
until  the  lifters  alone  remain.  Two  of 
the  four  go  up  with  the  aid  of  their  com- 
rades, and,  bracing  themselves  on  the 
top,  lean  over  to  catch  the  hands  of  the 
pair  below,  who  reach  them  by  a  running 
jump  and  are  pulled  up  by  main  strength. 


NoTB— The  enfravinffs  accompatnyinflr  this  article  are  from  instantaneoos  photqcraphs  taken  daring  the  performarcc  ol 
the  maneuvers  {iiustrated.    In  no  instance  was  time  giren  for  the  soldiers  to  pose  before  the  shutter  snapped. 
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CADETS    OP   THE    NORTHWESTERN    MILITARY    ACADEMY     EXBrUTIN(;    THEIR    FEAT    OP    SCALING    A    HIGH 
WALL   WITH   THEIR    BICYCLES    AND    RIFLES. 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  in 
this  whole  series  of  movements  is  that 
of  can*ying  dead  and  wounded  men  over 
the  wall.  The  soldier  who  is  supposed 
to  be  killed  or  maimed  is  taken  up  on  a 
platform  composed  of  twelve  of  his  com- 
rades. Two  suspended  from  the  top  keep 
the  second  tier  of  men  from  falling,  while 
two  between  them  are  ready  to  pull  up 
the  victim.  lie  is  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  four  others,  who  in  turn  are 
supported  on  the  backs  of  the  first  tier. 
After  the  body  is  carried  over,  the 
r)thers  follow,  using  the  same  method  as 
before.  A  man  can  be  lifted  from  the 
prround  and  deposited  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  without  exerting  a  muscle  to 
help  himself,  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

CLOCKWORK   DRILL   MOVEMENTS. 

The  same  wonderful  celerity  attends 
all  of  these  zouaves'  maneuvers.  When 
the  order  "  Charge  bayonets,  double 
quiek !  "  is  given  by  the  captain,  the  men 
break  into  a  run  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
rapid  as  the  "  double  quick  time "  pre- 
sented by  the  usual  military  regulations. 
Instead  of  a  trot  it  is  a  rapid  run,  al- 
though every  man  keeps  in  step,  preserv- 
inpT  the  alignment  so  that  when  the  word 
"  ITalt !  *'  issues  from  the  commander  the 
9  M 


men  stop  in  such  regular  positions  that 
the  order  to  "  dress ''  is  almost  needless. 

After  charging  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  they  may  be  ordered  into 
the  knee  guard  formation,  in  which  half 
drop  on  one  •  knee,  %o  rear  files  inter- 
posing another  hedge  of  bayonets  over 
their  companions'  shoulders.  The  move- 
ment requires  an  entire  change  of  the 
command  in  grouping,  yet  it  is  executed 
\u  a  few  seconds.  But  perhaps  the  most 
severe  test  to  which  this  human  ma- 
chine is  put  is  when  it  is  ordered  to  "  port 
arms,''  after  going  through  various  parts 
of  the  gun  manual,  and  when  no  one 
but  the  captain  knows  when  the  move- 
ment is  to  be  calked  for.  As  military 
officers  will  understand,  this  demon- 
strates not  only  the  skill,  but  the  ner\'e. 
of  a  squad  of  soldiers.  To  throw  the 
gun  instantly  to  the  proper  height,  with 
the  barrel  at  the  proper  angle  and  the 
hands  in  the  correct  position,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  feat,  yet  the  zouaves 
I)erform  it  so  perfectly  that  not  a  gun 
barrel  in  the  whole  line  will  deviate  more 
than  an  inch  from  the  regular  angle. 

The  command  has  its  own  signal  corps 
and  hospital  corps,  with  complete  outfit, 
the  members  of  the  hospital  corps  inclu- 
ding several  regular  physicians.    In  fact. 
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A    HUMAN    PYRAMID    FX)RMATION— A    SQUAD    OF    THE    MARION    ZOUAVES    PORM    THIS 
SIXTEEN  SECONDS  PROM  THE  ISSUE  OP  THE  COMMAND. 


IK 


it  is  a  littlo  army  in  itself,  composed  of 
gymnast^  and  athletes  by  whom  the  meth- 
ods of  war  have  been  reduced  to  a  truly 
mnrvt'lous  system. 

EXPERT  BICYCLE  SOLDIERS. 

Another  scientifically  trained  orp^ani- 
7n tion  which  has  its  headquarters  near 
C'hicnjro  is  the  cadet  corps  of  the  North- 


western Military-  Academy,  which  is  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  lliiaois  re^tnents  of 
the  National  (iuard.  Its  commander  h«-- 
made  a  study  of  the  use  of  the  bicycle  and 
the  automobile  in  warfare,  and  has  drilkd 
the  cadets  until  they  haTS  become  expert:* 
in  handling  them.  It  has  a  ^  bicycle  in- 
fantry squad  ^'  which  makes  fort^ 
marches  over  rough  fields,  throuf^h  wood- 
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land  and  swamp,  riding  bicycles  where 
possible.  When  unable  to  do  so,  the  ca- 
dets swing  their  wheels  on  their  backs 
and  proceed  afoot.  They  have  been  in- 
structed in  skirmish  firing,  in  retreating, 
and  in  carrying  wounded  men  from  the 
field  on  their  machines.  They  also  ac- 
complish some  remarkable  scaling  feats. 
Not  only  do  they  go  over  the  walls  with- 
out artificial  aid,  but  they  carry  their 
wheels  and  guns  with  them,  the  equip- 
ment being  passed  up  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph. 


The  automobile  battery  consists  of  two 
rapid  fire  Colt  gUns  mounted  upon  ten 
horse  power  motors  burning  gasoline. 
They  have  a  speed,  on  an  ordinary  high- 
way, of  twenty  five  miles  an  hour,  each 
carrying  a  gun  crew  of  four  men,  be- 
sides ammunition.  The  battery  has  a 
guard  of  bicycle  infantry,  which  accom- 
panies it  upon  marches  qi  as  much  as 
two  hundred  miles.  Each  of  the  bicycle 
riders  is  armed  with  a  Springfield  rifle 
strapped  to  his  wheel,  and  carries  in  ad- 
dition his  blanket  and  provisions. 


STORMING   A  "dummy"  FORT — A  SQUAD   OF  THE  MARION  ZOUAVES  CUMB   A  THIRTEEN   FOOT  WALL 

IN   EIGHTEEN  SECONDS. 
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JOHN   SIMS   RBEVE8. 
From  a  photograph  taken  about  iStj. 


From  an  Old  Album. 

PORTRAITS  OF  MUSICAL  STARS 
WHO  DELIGHTED  THE  WORLD 
OF  A  GENERATION  AGO -OLD 
FASHIONED  PHOTOGRAPHS 
WHICH  REMIND  US  OF  VOICES 
NOT  SURPASSED,  PERHAPS  NOT 
EQUALED,  ON  THE  STAGE  OF 
TODAY.      • 


John  Sims  Reeves,  the  famous  English  tenor, 
was  born  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  October  21,  1822. 
His  debut  was  made  at  Newcastle,  in  1839,  as  a 
baritone  ;  but  after  a  period  of  study  in  Paris  and 
Milan  he  reappeared  as  a  tenor  in  1847,  singing 
Edgardo  in  *'  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  **  at  the  classic 
Milanese  theater  of  La  Scala.  His  success  was  im- 
mediate and  long  continued,  and  for  fifty  years  he 
remained  a  prime  favorite  with  English  audiences. 
He  died  October  25,  1900. 

Mario,  Marchese  di  Candia,  the  great  Italian 
tenor,  renowned  as  the  finest  lover  the  operatic 
stage  ever  produced,  was  bom  at  Cagliari  in  1812. 
As  a  young  man  he  sang  only  in  the  fashionable 
society  to  which  his  noble  birth  admitted  him.  but 
in  1838  he  appeared  in  public  as  Robert  le  DimbU 
in  Paris.  He  married  Mme.  Grisi,  with  whom  he  sang 
for  twenty  five  years.    He  died  December  11,  1883. 


MARIO,    MARCHESE   DI   CANDIA. 
From  a  photograph  by  Disderi.  Piiri^- 


CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Gnmey,  Sew  Yorh, 
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Christine  Nilsson,  Countess  of  Casa  di  Miranda, 
the  Swedish  nightingale,  was  born  near  Wexio, 
August  3,  1843,  and  is  still  alive.  The  daughter  of 
a  poor  forester,  she  first  sang  in  public  at  Stock- 
holm as  a  girl  of  seventeen.  A  year  later  she  ap- 
peared in  Paris  as  VioUttOf  and  created  a  sensation  in 
the  operatic  world.  She  was  famous  as  Marguerite, 
Mignon,  Ophelia,  and  El9a,  She  visited  America 
in  1870-72  and  agTm  in  1873-74.  In  1888  she 
retired  from  the  stage.  She  was  first  married  to 
Auguste  Rouzeaud,  a  Parisian  banker,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1872. 
After  M.  Rouzeaud's  death  she  married  the  Count  of 
Casa  di  Miranda,  who  died  in  September  last. 


EuPHROSYNE  Parepa  de  Boyesku,  better  known 
as  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  May 
7,  1836,  and  made  her  debut  as  a  soprano  at  Malta 
in  1852.  She  first  appeared  in  England  in  1857,  in 
the  United  States  in  1865.  In  1869  she  married 
Carl  Rosa,  the  German  violinist  and  impresario,  who 
was  bom  at  Hamburg,  March  22,  1843.  They 
founded  an  English  opera  company  of  which  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa  was  the  prima  donna  till  her  death, 
January  21,  1874. 


Pasquale  Brignou,  an  Italian  tenor  whose  high- 
est reputation  was  achieved  in  New  York  just  before 
the  Civil  War,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1823,  and 
had  sung  successfully  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe 
before  coming  to  America  in  1855.  He  died  in  New 
York,  October  29,  1884. 


CARL   ROSA. 
From  a  fiftotog^rafih  by  Gnrnryy  New  i'orJk. 


1 
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EUPHR06YNE  PAREPA-ROSA. 
From  a  photograph  by  Gurney,  New  York. 

1 
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PASQUALE  BRIG  NOLI. 
From  a  phott^rapk  by  Sarotty,  Nnv  York. 
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CLARA   LOUISE  KELLO<:r.. 
From  a  photograph  by  Fredericks,  Nnv  York. 


Clara  I»uise  Kellogg,  the  most  f arooos  Ameri- 
can soprano  of  her  day,  was  bom  at  Samtemlle, 
South  Carolina,  July  12,  1842.  Her  childhood  was 
passed  in  New  England  ;  her  professional  debut 
was  made  in  New  York,  at  the  Academy  of  If  nsic, 
in  1861.  the  opera  being  "Rigoletto."  Six  years 
later  she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  making  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  as  Marguerite.  Later  she  and 
her  husband,  Carl  Strakosch,  organized  an  English 
opera  company  which  toured  successfully  for  several 
years,  and  did  much  for  music  in  America.  Sinoe 
1882  she  has  seldom  appeared  except  in  concert. 


Carlotta  Patti,  the  elder  sister  of  Adelina 
Patti,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1840.  Both  sisters 
came  to  America  as  children,  and  each  made  her 
d^but  in  New  York,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where 
Carlotta  first  appeared  in  1861.  After  traTeling 
all  over  the  world  she  married  Ernst  de  Munek,  a 
violoncellist,  in  1879.  She  died  at  Paris,  June  27, 
1889. 

Adeuna  Patti,  probably  the  most  popular  so- 
prano of  her  time,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  Febmary 
19,  1843.  Her  marvelous  voice  developed  very 
early,  her  operatic  d^bnt  being  made  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  1861  she  went  to  London,  where 
she  made  a  sensational  success,  and  she  has  since 
been  world  famous,  commanding  such  prices  as  have 
never  been  paid  to  any  other  singer.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  de  Caux  in  1868,  to  Signor 
Nicolini  in  1886,  and  to  Baron  Rolf  Cederstrom.  a 
young  Swedish  nobleman,  in  1899. 


carlotta  patti. 

From  a  p/iotograph  by  Gurney,  Se^v  York. 


ADELINA   PATTI. 
From  a  Photograph  by  AnthoHy^  AVw  Vop^Jk, 
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WHAT    SHOULD    HAVE    BEKN    "  BILLY  S    LITTLE 
LOVE  AFFAIR." 

The  London  Stage  recently  printed  a 
list  of  eleven  Enj^lish  attractions  playing 


at  one  time  in  New  York  theaters.  Per- 
haps our  British  cousins  will  now  speak 
less  dolefully  about  the  "  transatlantic 
invasion.''     Unhappily,  from  the  Ameri- 


HILDA  8P0NG,   APPEARING   WITH   WILUAM   FAVERSHAM   AS  "LADY    DUNCAN"  IN   "IMPRUDENCE.' 
From  her  lattst  photograph  by  the  Burr  Milutosh  Studio,  \rt*t  )'ork. 
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can  point  of  view,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality  also  the  dramatic  offerings 
from  over  the  sea  have  had  the  better  pf 
it.  Hits  have  been  few  in  New  York  this 
season,  and  most  of  the  few  were  of  the 


LIONEL   BARRYMORE,   APPEARINtJ    AS   THE   ITALIAN 

ORGAN  GRINDER,  **  GIUSEPPE,"  WITH  JOHN  DREW 

IN    "the   mummy    AND  THE  HUMMINGBIRD/' 


from    a    pkoto^ra^h     b^    the    Burr 
.\eTa   York. 


Mcintosh    Stndic, 


foreign  brand,  though  in  almost  every  in- 
stance offered  through  the  medium  of  na- 
tive players. 

Ono  of  them,  "  Imprudence,"  by  II.  V. 
Esmond,  was  presented  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  at  the  Empire.  To  be  sure, 
William  Faversham,  English  born,  was 
the  ostensible  star,  but  the  real  interest  of 
the  presentation  lay  in  the  work  of  Fay 
Davis,  a  Boston  girl  who  has  been  play- 
ing with  the  leading  companies  in  London. 
Miss  Davis  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition in  her  own  country,  and  went 
abroad  some  years  since.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  heard  her  recite  in  a  London  drawing- 
room,  and  in  a  little  while  she  was  leading 
woman  with  George  Alexander's  com- 
pany at  the  St.  Ja"mes.  Pinero  selected 
her  to  create  the  character  of  Iris.  In 
"  Imprudence  "  she  is  Wilhelmina  Man. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  original  name  of 
the  piece,  "  Billy's  Little  Love  Affair,'' 
could  not  have  been  retained.  Faver- 
sham's  role  is  of  the  conventional  order 
made  familiar  to  us  in  the  long  series  of 
Drew  plays  in  which  that  gentleman  en- 
acted the  good  fairy  in  the  way  of  set- 
ting crooked  things  straight.    Wilhelmirw, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  a  creation  of  a  re- 
freshingly novel  type — a  girl  who  is  not 
afraid  to  tell  the  m«n  she  has  just  prom- 
ised to  marry  that  there  was  once  another 
man  of  whom  she  thought  the  world.  And 
out  of  this  fact  arises  all  the  trouble  that 
makes  the  plot. 

Charles  Frohman  has  provided  the  com- 
edy with  so  strong  a  cast  that  it  is  likely 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  Empire  stock. 
The  arch  "  villainess  "  is  Hilda  Spong,  an 
English  actress  who  came  to  this  eountrr 
when  Daniel  Frohman  brought  out  "  Tre- 
lawny  '*  at  the  old  Lyceum.  She  made  a 
hit  in  "  Wheels  Within  Wheels.''  and  later 


ETHEL    BARRYMORE,   STARRING    IN     "A    COUNTRY 
MOUSE"  AND   THE  CURTAIN  RAISER  "CARROTS." 

Fro/H    her    latest    Photofrra^h     hy    the    Burr    Ahlmies'- 
Stsniio,  Xnv  t'ork. 

was  leading  woman  with  the  stock  at 
Daly's.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
season  she  appeared  with  Virginia  Harned 
in  "  Iris." 

Other  good  people  in  "  Imprudence " 
are  Richard  Bennett — who  was  the  youn? 
priest  in  "  A  Royal  Family  " — as  the  brow- 
beaten husband ;  Jeffreys  Lewis — ^noted  in 
the  past  for  adventuress  roles,  and  in  the 
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SARAH  COWBLL   LE   MOYNE,  STARRING   IN   "AMONG   THOSE   PRESENT. 
From  ktr  latest  photograph  by  Afarceau,  Xnv  V'ork. 


West  a  favorite  Cora  of  "Article  47" — as 
the  browbeater;  William  H.  Thompson — 
the  Cardinal  of  "  A  Ko.val  Family  '' — ac- 
tually thrown  away  on  a  trifling  part,  and 


(^harles  Harbur>' — Henry  VIII  with 
Julia  Marlowe  in  "  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower " — as  the  confidential 
friend    of   Jack   Frere    (William    Faver- 
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is'  mother,  Annie 
f  the  cast  as  Lady 
leepy.  She  writes 
apers,  and  laments 
bat  she  says. 
,  tl  en  ?  "  some  one 

a  paid  for  it,''  she 

A.dams,  it  is  doubt- 
;  seen  on  the  stage 
)t  going  into  a  de- 
ngaged  to  be  mar- 
Frohman  brotherjs 
bas  simply  been  de- 
l  rest  for  a  year, 
mman  is  entitled  to 
on  the  proceeds  of 
•ming  the  subject  of 
imors.  On  her  re- 
le  seen  in  a  Shak- 
ily "  As  You  Like 
ummer  in  Europe. 
1    at    Ronkonkoma, 


LONG    BRKAK. 

»  two  women  them- 
blance  between  the 
ara  Bloodgood  and 
[^  Moyne.  It  is  to 
mer's  early  experi- 
less  disappointin? 
ise  with  the  other 
loodgood,  Mrs.  hi 
shadowing  hits  to 
s  decided  to  make 
•e  in  a  piece  espe- 
»r.  The  two  hits 
cee,  Mrs,  Lorimer, 
he  Moth  and  the 
and  Shannon,  and 
ro  in  "  Catherine," 
ich  in  which  Annie 
2.  Mrs.  Le  Moyne 
ir  at  New  Haven  in 
?he  Greatest  Thing 
•riet  Ford  and  Bea- 
iece  did  fairly  well 
it  was  brought  into 
inter,  it  was  found 


MAUDE  ADAMS,  WHO 
MAY  NOT  APPEAB 
ON  THE  STAGE 
UNTIL  NEXT  SEA- 
SON. 

/•rem  her  latest  pket^ 
graph  bv  the  Bmrr 
Mcltaask  Stmdie, 
New  }'orh. 
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CiIAi:Li:i  RlCllMAN,    LLADl.NG    MAN    tT    LllAlU.Ki    TUUHMA-N  :^    LMi'lUK    .STUCK    CuMTANV. 
From  his  Intest  piuttogrnph  by  the  Burr  Mc/tUosh  Studio,  Xeio  ]'ork. 


to  be  sadly  wanting.  Its  succi^ssor,  "  The 
First  Duchess  of  Marlborough/'  by 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer,  did  not  even  live 
to  reach  the  metropolis.  In  between  these 
two  misadventures,  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  did 
some  of  the  worthiest  work  of  her  career 
as  the  Queen  in  a  series  of  special  per- 
formances of  Browning's  "  In  a  Balcony," 
with  Otis  Skinner  as  Norhert  and  Eleanor 
Robson  for  Constance. 

It  was  as  a  reader  from  Browning  and 
other  classic  authors  that  Mrs.  Ije  Moyne 
became  widely  known  before  she  stepped 
into  theatrical  renown  overnight  in  "  Th(? 
Moth  and  the  Flame."  This  was  not  her 
iirst  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  writer 
has  before  him  a  program  dated  February 
4.  1.S79,  and  setting  forth  the  attraction 


of  the  old  Tnion  Square  Theater,  then  in 
its  seventh  year  under  the  management  of 
A.  M.  Palmer.  The  play  was  Bronson 
Howard's  "  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  and 
underneath  the  name  appears  the  motto 
from  Bulwer :  "  The  mate  for  beauty 
should  be  a  man,  not  a  money  chest."  The 
cast  was  headed  by  Charles  R.  Thorne,  Jr., 
and  Sara  Jewett,  and  down  at  the  bottom, 
opposite  the  charaeter-of-Lweii«^-a  t^r- 
varit^  appears  the  name  "Miss  Sara 
Cowell."  \V.  J.  Le  Moyne  w-as  the  Mr. 
Brown,  which  accounted  for  the  presence 
of  hia  fiancee  in  the  company. 

"  The  Banker's  Daughter  "  ran  through 
the  season^;  when  the  next  one  opened,  Mr. 
Palmer  wished  to  cast  Miss  Cowell  for  an 
old  woman's  part.    The  young  lady  oh- 
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J,  whereupon  the  manager  intimated  worst  of  the  lot.  In  preparing  "  Among 
she  knew  what  she  eould  do  as  an  Those  Present,"  Glen  MacDonough  de- 
native.  She  took  the  hint  and  walked  liberately  set  out  to  give  the  public  a 
jf  the  stage  door,  to   remain   away  Clyde  Fitch  society  drama. 


MIRIAM    NF:SBITT,    LEADING    WOMAN    WITH   CHAUNCEY   OLCOTT. 
From  her  latest  photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  New  Y^rk, 

this  end  of  the  playhouse  for  a  score  "  (lo  to,"  one  can  figure  the  astute  play- 
ers. Wright  saying  to  himself.  "  Mr.  Fitch  has 
is  season,  under  new  management,  gained  great  fame  and  much  money  by 
Le  ^loyne  made  her  third  essay  as  simply  transferring  to  the  stage  what  peo- 
r.    But  alas,  this  latest  play  is  the  pie  say  on  yachts  and  in  smart  drawing- 
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PBRr.Y    HA8WELU   STARRING   AS   THE       PRINCESS"   IN       A    KOVAL   FAMiLV. 
From  her  lateit  photograph  by  Schloss,  Nrtv   )'ork. 
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3.    What's  the  matter  with  my  doing      differentiates  the  artist  from  the  copyist 

The  result  is  a  pitiful  concoction  which 


isef 


/ " 


at  is  where  Mr.  MacDonough  made     >?ociety  itself  deprecates,  and  with  which 


us.    FISKE   AS  SHE   APPEARS   IN   THE    NEW    PLAY   PROM    THE  GERMAN   OF   PAUL    HEYSE.    "MARY 

OF   MAGDALA/' 

From  her  latest  phot0g^r>r/*h  by  Morrhon^  Cfiicago. 


istake.  In  the  Fitch  plays,  society 
itself  talk,  not  as  it  really  does  talk, 
5  it  wishes  it  was  clever  enough  to 
n  the  MacDonough  piece,  the  char- 
say  and  do  the  deadly  stupid  things 
are  characteristic  of  the  average 
>ers  of  fashionable  sets  in  real  life, 
is  none  of  that  idealization  which 


tlie    general    public    is    infinitely    bored. 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne  deserves  better  luck. 


THE  SURPRISES  OF  MRS.  RYLEY. 

Is  it  the  glitter  of  the  footlights  that 
deprives  those  who  dabble  in  theatricals^ 
of  the  faculty  of  judgment?  Again  and 
again  we  find  managers  putting  on  plays 
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fore  American  audiences  at  that.  Poor 
man,  he  does  the  best  he  can,  but  he  seems 
to  be  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  very  wide 
lest  a  Briticism  escape  him.  Miss  Irish 
appears  as  a  native  of  her  own  counto*, 
England,  but  she  is  not  much  happier. 
She  'is  called  on  to  sing  "  'Way  Down 
Fpon  the  Suwanee  River,"  and  as  the  gift 
of  song  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  her, 
she  has  the  assistance  of  an  understudy 
behind  the  scenes.  Seated  at  the  piano, 
with  her  back  to  the  audience,  she  tosses 
her  head  and^goes  through  the  dumb 
show  of  rendering  the  song  that  is  sup- 


frank     MOULAN,     LBADIXG     <'OMEDIAN      IN     THE 

COMIC   OPERA   "the  SULTAN   OF   SULU." 

From  his  latest  photograph  by   H'niinger,   C'licng'. 

which,  as  soon  as  the  public  is  able  to 
pass  upon  them,  are  discovered  to  be 
utterly  inane  and  hopeless.  Play- 
wrights seem  to  be  aitticted  with  the  same 
incapacity.  The  very  best  of  them  may 
turn  out  a  big  winner  one  year  and  then 
write,  for  the  next  season,  a  pitiful  fail- 
ure. 

Augustus  Thomas  is  a  shining  example 
in  point,  with  his  "  Alabama "  and 
"  Arizona  '*  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  his  "  The  Capitol  "  and  "  Col- 
orado "  on  the  wrong  leaf.  But  the  most 
.  persistent  seesaw  rider  in  the  whole  list 
is  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley,  who  bolts 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  at  posi- 
tively dizzy  speed.  With  "Christopher, 
Jr.,''  "An  American  Citizen,"  "The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle,"  and  "  Mice  and 
Men  "  to  her  credit  account,  she  must 
needs  offset  the  reckoning  with  such  poor 
stuff  as  "  Richard  Savage,"  which  nearly 
undid  Pfenry  Miller  two  seasons  ago; 
"  The  Grass  Widow,"  which  lasted  but  a 
few  nights  in  London  last  spring;  and 
now  she  blights  the  opening  year  of  J.  E. 
Dodson  and  his  wife,  Annie  Irish,  as  joint 
stars,  with  the  handicap  of  "  An  Ameri- 
can Invasion." 

Everything  connected  with  the  last 
named  play  reminds  one  of  an  obstacle 
race.  Mrg.  Ryley,  herself  an  English- 
woman, sets  out  to  make  her  hero  an 
American  of  Americans  for  an  English- 
man like  Dodson  to  imi)ersonate.  and  be- 


KATHERINE      KAYE,     OF       THE      SPOONER      STOCK 
COMPANY   AT  THE   BIJOU   IN   BROOKLYN. 

From    a    photogritph    6^    thr    Burr    Mcintosh    Studio. 
Srtv   York, 
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^d  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the  American,  thoroughly  tired  of  the  whole  thing  to  see 

from  home,  who  is  listening  to  it;  but  any  good  in  it. 

the  "  fake  "  is  perfectly   apparent  to  But  Mrs.  Ryley  had  still  another  sur- 

public,  the  whole  effect  is  lost.    Either  prise  in  hand.  Not  a  month  after  the  Dod- 

episode   should   be   cut   out   or   Miss  sons'  departure  from  New  York,  another 

h  should  learn  to  sing.  married   pair   arrived,   also  with  a  Mrs. 


MAY   PALFREY,    WIFE  OF   WEEDON   GROSSMITH,  APPEARING   WITH    HIM    AS   **  LADY   HAMPSBIRE  **   IN 

"the   night  OP  THE   PARTY.*' 

From  a  f>hotogra/>h  by  Hall,  Xerv  y&rk. 

h(*re  are  some  good  situations  in  the  Ryley  play.    The  couple  were  Nat  Good- 

tT  half  of  the  play,   but  there   is  so  win  and  Maxine  Elliott,  and  the  play  wa^ 

^h  that  is  either  dry  or  silly  in  the  "  The    Altar   of   Friendship,"    tried   last 

lier  ])ortions  that  the  spectator  is  too  season  by  John  Mason,  and  found  want- 
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ing.  In  the  hands  of  the  Goodwins,  how- 
ever, it  has  proved  very  attractive,  and 
should  prove  a  worthy  capsheaf  to  their 
career  as  joint  stars — for  after  next  sum- 
mer they  will  endeavor  to  turn  in  more 
money  to  the  family  treasury  by  touring 
separately.  When  Mr.  Mason  had  the 
play,  Nanette  Comstock  appeared  in  the 
role  now  enacted  by  Miss  Elliott. 


8UDERMANN  VERSUS   PINERO. 

Who  is  the  greatest  English  speaking 
actress  of  those  now  before  the  public? 
By  common  consent  ability  in  emotional 
r^es  has  come  to  be  the  test,  so  artists 
like  Ellen  Terry  are  to  be  left  out  of  the 
count.  With  the  com^tition  limited  to 
America,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  win  the  most  votes  today. 
In  England  Mrs,  Patrick  Campbell  would 
probably  bear  off  the  palm.  And  yet,  dur- 
ing her  second  season  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Campbell  did  not  draw  such  large  houses 
as  Virginia  Hamed.  To  be  sure,  the 
Englishwoman  was  handicapped  by  her 
repertoire.  The  metropolitan  public 
craves  novelty.  "Aunt  Jeannie,"  the 
piece  in  which  she  opened  at  the  Garden, 
was  but  a  feeble  echo  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
smart  talk,  and  Pinero*s  "  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  with  which  she  followed  it, 
had  been  done  here  before  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal, Olga  Nethersole,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
herself.  As  to  the  Sudermann  piece,  "  The 
Joy  of  Living,"  it  is  too  unpleasant  in  its 
subject  matter  to  be  popular. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  problem 
plays  of  the  German  school.  The  people 
in  them  seem  to  have  no  red  blood  in  their 
veins.  They  are  a  morbid,  brooding  sort. 
They  sin  and  talk  about  it  philosophic- 
ally, as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  in 
science  or  a  strike  of  mill  operatives.  The 
influence  of  a  play  like  "  The  Joy  of  Liv- 
ing "  can  scarcely  be  healthy.  To  the 
superficial  spectator,  it  seems  that  Beata 
deifies  the  evil  thing  she  has  done.  The 
average  theatergoer  is  not  apt  to  ponder 
deeply  in  the  effort  to  discover  a  hidden 
meaning  in  what  passes  on  the  stage. 
Again,  the  episode  of  making  the  son  un- 
consciously pronounce  judgment  on  his 
own  father's  transgression  is  equivalent 
to  turning  the  knife  in  a  bleeding  wound. 

A  play  like  "  Iris,"  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  with  people  as  they  may  be  found  al- 
most anywhere.  Pleasant  or  cheerful  it 
certainly  is  not,  but  those  whom  its  frank- 
ness does  not  offend  cannot  help  drawing 
a  salutary  lesson  from  the  tremendous 
moral  tragedy  it  unfolds.  Iris  herself,  in 
her  weak  selfishness,  is  scarcely  likely  to 

10  m 


arouse  any  woman's  ambition  to  emulate 
her  example.  She  dies  no  glorified  death 
"for  another's  sake"  as  does  Beata;  she 
simply  walks  out  into  the  streets  to  enter 
the  earthly  inferno  where,  doubtless, 
many  a  flesh  and  blood  Iris  is  suffering 
today.  And  the  lovers — ^well,  both  Mai- 
donado  and  Trenwith  are  cads,  and  when 
you  hear  a  certain  class  of  men  about 
town  objecting  to  this  type  of  play,  it's 
ten  to  one  they  don't  dare  go  to  see  it 
for  fear  of  finding  their  own  faces  looking 
back  at  them  from  the  mirror  which  the 
playwright  has  held  up  to  nature. 


THE  SECRET  OF  A  CERTAIN  SUCCESS. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  book,  the 
drama  labeled  "  The  Eternal  City  "  is  poor 
stuff.  People  throng  the  theater  to  see  it, 
but  they  are  chary  of  their  applause^  and 
are  not  likely  to  advise  their  friends  to 
take  in  the  show.  Why,  then,  do  they  go 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  it  may  be 
asked  ?  For  one  thing,  because  Viola  Al- 
len stars  in  the  piece.  When  she  appeared 
in  "  The  Christian,"  also  by  Hall  Caine, 
her  work  was  inferior  to  what  she  had 
done  in  stock  companies,  but  the  play 
was  well  advertised  and  obtained  a  vogue 
whose  value  is  still  apparent  in  the  no- 
toriety of  "  The  Eternal  City."  But  per- 
haps the  chief  incentive  that  lures  the 
crowds  to  the  play  is  curiosity  to  see  a 
pontiff  on  the  stage.  This  i>ersonage  is 
enacted  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  by 
E.  M.  Holland,  who  last  year  was  Eh  en 
Holdenf  and  before  that  used  to  be  the 
erring  husband  in  the  French  farces  im- 
ported by  Charles  Frohman.  But  the  au- 
thor's handling  of  the  character  is  mal- 
adroit. To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
story  could  get  on  quite  well  without  its 
scene  in  the  Vatican.  It  looks  as  if  the 
highly  impossible  Pitts  X  had  been 
dragged  into  the  play  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  press  agent  yams. 

Edward  Morgan  plays  the  hero,  David 
Rossi,  but  unfortunately  the  material  at 
his  command  has  none  of  the  possibilities 
which  lifted  his  John  Storm  to  the  rank 
of  real  worth,  Frederic  de  Belleville  is 
the  villain,  Bonelli,  but  of  course  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  prompt 
book,  and  in  consequence  is  not  to  be  held 
accountable  for  seeming  more  or  less  like 
an  animated  puppet. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  scenic  invest- 
ment of  the  play,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
has  been  made  of  this  as  might  be.  For 
example,  instead  of  having  the  procession 
in  the  first  act  off  stage,  with  RossVs 
harangue  floating  in  from  the  wings,  a 
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strongly  effective  episode  could  be  con- 
trived in  open  scene.  But  of  course  tliis 
would  have  given  undue  prominence  to 
Bosai  in  a  piece  made  for  a  female  star. 
The  management  went  to  the  expense 
of  securing  Pietro  Mascagni  to  write  the 
entr'acte  music,  but  they  might  have 
spared  the  money.  The  public  is  so  in- 
different to  this  sort  of  thing  that, it  was 
found  necessary  to  lower  the  lights,  ma- 
king the  audience  think  that  the  curtain 
was  about  to  go  up.  Otherwise  the  people 
would  talk  straight  through  the  interval, 
music  or  no  music. 


HIGH  WATER  MARK  FOR  BELASCO. 

It  was  imperative  that  "  The  Darling 
of  the  Gods  "  should  be  a  stupendous  pro- 
duction. After  the  magnificence  of  "  Du 
Barry,**  Belasco  could  not  afford  to  take 
a  backward  step,  especially  in  a  piece  that 
was  to  be  the  first  novelty  in  his  beautiful 
new  theater.  His  Japanese  drama  has 
more  than  fulfilled  expectations.  "  The 
Darling  of  the  Gods'*  is  not  only  a  fine 
stage  8i)ectacle,  but  it  carries  a  story  that 
is  genuinely  interesting,  interpreted  by 
an  adaptable  cast.  Moreover,  the  theme 
is  without  the  objectionable  features  that 
put  "  Zaza  "  and  "  Du  Barry  "  beyond  the 
pale  for  a  certain  class  of  the  theater's 
patrons. 

All  Belasco's  skill  in  producing  effects 
is  lavished  upon  the  play.  The  spectator's 
eye  is  appealed  to  in  a  series  of  gorgeous 
pictures;  the  ear  is  kept  on  the  alert  by 
William  Purst's  music,  never  insistent, 
always  appropriate,  while  the  burning  of 
incense  in  the  course  of  many  of  the 
ceremonials  takes  still  a  third  sense  into 
captivity.  And  over  and  through  all,  the 
stately,  steady  march  to  the  tragic  termi- 
nation imparts  a  strength  and  a  dignity  to 
the  drama  that  causes  it  to  throb  with  the 
vitality  of  truth. 

There  are  five  acts  and  ten  different 
scenes — "pictures,"  Mr.  Belasco  prefers 
to  call  them.  In  the  first  we  see  Blanche 
Bates  as  Yo-San,  daughter  of  a  prince, 
catching  a  butterfly  in  a  garden.  Next 
comes  the  great  state  hall  in  the  prince's 
palace,  where  geisha  girls,  jugglers,  acro- 
bats, fireworks,  and  the  like  go  to  make 
up  the  Feast  of  a  Thousand  Welcomes. 
Here  we  are  introduced  to  Kara,  the  out- 
law prince  (Robert  T.  Haines),  the  leader 
of  the  ten  "two  sword  men"  who  have 
refused  to  bow  to  the  imperial  edict  and 
give  up  their  weapons.  Yo-San  has  been 
betrothed  in  infancy  to  the  nephev^  of 
Zakhuri  (George  Arliss),  the  minister  of 
war,  but  has  fallen  in  love  with  Kara, 


whom  Zakkuri  seeks  to  slay.  The  third 
picture,  showing  the  minister's  hired  as- 
sassins lying  in  wait  within  the  shadow 
of  the  gates  at  "  the  hour  of  the  ox  "  (two 
o'clock),  is  thrillingly  weird,  although  the 
spectator  knows  that  there  will  be  no 
victim  then,  Kara  having  been  taken  into 
Yo-San^a  dwelling,  where  she  keeps  him 
until  his  wounds  are  healed.  Here  her 
father  finds  him,  and  not  realizing  the 
entire  innocence  of  his  child,  who  has 
been  brought  up  to  know  no  evil,  he  casts 
her  out.  Kara  feels  that  honor  calls  him 
back  to  his  comrades,  but  he  is  captured 
by  his  enemies,  and  the  fourth  act,  laid 
in  the  sword  room  of  the  minister  of  war, 
brings  the  action  to  a  crisis.  Kara  is  sent 
below  to  the  torture  chamber,  in  order 
that  the  whereabouts  of  his  nine  comrade 
may  be  forced  from  him;  but  meantime 
Yo-8an  appears,  and  to  her  Zakkuri 
offers  the  chance  to  free  her  lover  by  ta- 
king himself  in  Karats  place  if  she  will 
reveal  the  secret  which  the  man  refuses 
to  divulge.  In  a  powerful  scene  both  for 
Miss  Bates  and  Mr.  Arliss,  she  makes  the 
betrayal,  and  in  the  next  picture  we  find 
her  with  the  band  of  ten  at  a  ruined 
shrine  among  the  cliffs. 

When  he  discovers  what  she  has  done, 
Kara  spurns  the  girl.  Then  comes  a  hoe- 
tile  force,  and  each  knows  that  death 
awaits  him.  Rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  foe,  the  survivors  kill  them- 
selves, according  to  the  Japanese  code  of 
honor.  We  see  this  "  tryst  of  death  "  in 
the  red  bamboo  forest,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sun,  a  ball  of  fire  near  its 
setting.  Kara  relents  towards  his  loTed 
one  after  he  has  stabbed  himself,  and 
Yo-San^  committing  hari  kari  in  her  turn, 
dies  in  his  arms. 

And  yet,  after  all,  this  strange  play  has 
the  happy  ending  the  public  prefers,  for 
after  an  intermezzo  typifying  the  passage 
of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  this 
"darling  of  the  gods"  is  supposed  to  do 
penance  for  her  traitorous  act,  she  is  wel- 
comed to  the  first  celestial  heaven  by 
Kara,  a  previous  scene  showing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  souls  between  the  lower  and 
the  upper  world.  The  cloud  effects  in 
these  two  pictures  are  really  beautiful,  as 
far  removed  from  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  the 
old  time  "  transformation  scene ''  as 
electricity  is  superior  to  gas. 

The  play  is  long,  the  curtain  rising  at 
eight  and  falling  after  half  past  eleven. 
While  Miss  Bates  does  some  splendid 
work,  (jreorge  Arliss  is  particularly  n^ood 
as  the  lyily  minister  of  war.  He  is  an 
Englishman  who  came  over  with  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  last  season  and  made 
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a  hit  as  Cayley  Drummle  in  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  He  also  wrote  the 
comedy  "  There  and  Back,"  which  Charles 
Hawtrey  used  in  London  last  summer, 
and  in  which  Oharles  Evans  is  to  appear 
here. 


THE  OYEBSHADOWINO  OF  RICHABD  IfANSFIELD. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  the  secret  of  prevent- 
ing Shakspere  from  spelling  ruin.  His 
production  of  "  Julius  Csesar  "  crowds  the 
theater  even  as  did  his  "Henry  V." 
Nevertheless,  he  is  not  able  to  make  the 
critics  unite  in  declaring  his  Brutus  a 
great  impersonation.  Indeed,  the  scribes 
of  the  metropolitan  press  decided  almost 
to  a  man  that  the  star  was  overshadowed 
by  two  of  his  support,  Joseph  Haworth 
as  Cassius  and  Arthur  Forrest  as  Antony, 

Mansfield  is  growing  stagey  in  the  ex- 
treme. Self  consciousness  is  robbing  him 
of  all  spontaneity,  and  if,  as  he  announces, 
he  never  reads  criticisms  on  his  work,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  discover  and 
correct  his  fatal  fault  With  a  splendid 
voice,  the  gift  of  nature,  he  so  mouths 
his  words  that  at  times  he  is  unintelligi- 
ble. Haworth  and  Forrest,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  tones  far  inferior,  score  more 
heavily  because  they  speak  easily  and 
without  the  forced,  staccato  intonation 
that  spoils  the  star's  work. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  piece 
is  put  on  with  care,  and  with  no  stint  of 
money  in  providing  both  scenery  and 
people.  The  famous  forum  mob  is  well 
drilled — almost  too  well  drilled,  in  fact, 
seeming  mechanical  rather  than  natural. 


A  GLOOMY  AND  IMPRESSIVE  PLAY. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  found  a  striking  play  in 
the  Bibical  drama  from  the  German  of 
Paul  Heyse,  "Mary  of  Magdala."  The 
idea  of  putting  such  a  subject  on  the  stage 
seems  daring  at  first  blush,  but  the  story 
is  handled  reverently  throughout.  The 
fact  that  Christ  does  not  appear  on  the 
boards  shows  good  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  To  many  New  Yorkers 
such  an  entertainment  would  not  be  en- 
tertainment at  all,  but  the  attendance  at 
the  Manhattan  Theater  has  been  large 
enough  to  show  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  appreciate  a  serious  effort  to 
place  on  the  twentieth  century  stage  as 
accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  certain 
epoch  making  incidents  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

As  treated  by  Heyse,  the  story  makes 
Mary  a  wanton,  according  to  the  univer- 
sally accepted  tradition — for  which,  how- 


ever, there  is  no  positive  warrant  iu 
Scripture.  In  the  play,  she  has  left  her 
husband,  and  has  had  Judaf — ^whom 
Tyrone  Power  makes  a  weird  figure — for 
her  lover.  In  the  first  act,  Aulus  Flavins 
(Henry  Woodruff),  nephew  of  the  Koman 
governor,  a  member  of  the  hated  race  that 
holds  the  Jews  in  subjection,  sues  passion- 
ately for  her  favor.  She  finally  consents 
to  go  to  his  house,  merely  out  of  curiosity 
to  look  into  the  garden  of  his  neighbor 
Simon,  where  the  wonder  working  Naz- 
arene  instructs  His  followers.  She  hears, 
falls  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
Teacher,  and  comes  to  abhor  her  old  way 
of  living.  When  the  Master  is  betrayed 
by  the  very  Judas  she  once  loved.  Flavins 
offers  to  use  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernor to  have  the  prisoner  freed  if  Mary 
will  promise  to  flee  with  him.  After  a 
severe  struggle,  Mary  decides  to  do  this, 
meaning  to  die  rather  than  fulfill  the  con- 
dition; but  when  FlavitM  comes  to  her 
door,  a  black  abyss  se^ns  to  open  before 
her,  and  she  caUs  out  in  terror  for  him 
to  go  away. 

The  last  act  shows  a  ravine  near  Jeru- 
salem, amid  a  deafeningly  realistic 
thunderstorm,  which  is  said  to  have  raged 
while  the  Saviour  was  on  the  cross.  Judas 
is  seen  wandering  amid  the  cliffs,  hoping 
for  death,  in  remorse  over  his  treachery. 
Later  come  Mary  and  others  from  the 
cross,  including  Flavins,  who  has  been 
deeply  impressed  through  watching  the 
Nazarene  die.  Word  is  brought  that 
Judas  has  hanged  himself  in  Mary^s 
garden,  and  the  play  ends  as  the  princi- 
pals stand  with  their  backs  to  the  foot- 
lights, looking  earnestly  in  the  direction 
of  Calvary. 

The  piece  is  more  didactic  than  dra- 
matic. The  speeches  are  too  long,  the  ac- 
tion too  deliberate;  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  theme  commands  attention  to  the  end. 
As  to  the  acting,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  in  Mary 
a  type  utterly  at  variance  with  her  vein, 
which  found  its  readiest  eJtx)osition  in  the 
clipped  utterances  of  Becky  Sharp.  But 
she  has  done  wonders  in  adapting  her 
methods  to  new  conditions,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  name  another  actress  who  would 
make  a  better  Magdalen,  Tyrone  Power's 
Judas  received  most  of  the  critics'  praise, 
and  is  certainly  impressive,  but  he  speaks 
with  a  sort  of  breathlessness  that  some- 
how gets  on  the  nerves.  A  very  good  im- 
personation is  the  Aulv^  Flavins  of  Henry 
Woodruff.  He  looks  the  Roman  to  the 
life,  and  puts  both  force  and  color  into  the 
part. 

The  play  is  handsomely  staged,  and 
with  care  as  to  the  matter  of  accuracy. 
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BY  JAMES  L.  FORD. 

FASHIONABLE  EXISTENCE  AS  PICTURED  BY  WRITERS  OF  FICTION 
—A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  ROMANCES  THAT  PROFESS 
TO  PORTRAY  "HIGH  LIFE"  IN  NEW  YORK. 


C  VER  since  my  earliest  youth  I  have 
^  been  patiently  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  two  national  American  industries 
which  seem  to  have  stood  almost  stock 
still  while  everything  else  in  the  country 
moved  swiftly  ahead.  One  of  these  indus- 
tries is  agriculture,  and  the  other  is  the 
making  of  novels  of  New  York  society. 

In  the  West,  to  be  sure,  agriculture,  as 
exemplified  in  the  cultivation  of  huge 
wheat  fields,  has  made  enormous  advances, 
and  I  may  add  that  the  literature  of  the 
West  has  kept  pace  with  it;  but  the  till- 
age of  the  average  Eastern  farm  is  still 
carried  on  by  methods  differing  from 
those  of  half  a  century  ago  only  by  virtue 
of  certain  labor  saving  machines  which 
were  not  invented  by  farmers.  Meantime 
the  school  of  fiction  that  deals  with  met- 
ropolitan life  has  not  altered  materially  in 
quality,  despite  certain  superficial  changes 
which  it  has  undergone,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,"  the 
first  and  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  New 
York  society  that  has  ever  been  drawn. 

OLD  TIME  SOCIETY  NOVEI^. 

Written  by  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  a 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Astor 
family,  and  himself  a  figure  of  conse- 
quence in  the  gay  life  of  the  town,  the 
old  book  is  well  worth  reading.  It  gives 
interesting  glimpses  of  metropolitan  life 
at  a  time  when  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon was  the  fashionable  dinner  hour; 
when  the  young  bloods  drove  up  Broadway 
from  their  homes  of  a  bright  afternoon, 
passed  through  Lafayette  Place,  and  then 
speeded  their  horses  up  Harlem  Lane  to 
some  comfortable,  old  fashioned  road 
house,  where  such  drinks  as  "  sherry  cob- 
blers" were  to  be  found  in  their  perfec- 
tion. It  is  all  ver:^  much  like  ancient  his- 
tory to  us  of  the  new  generation. 

A  somewhat  later  novel  of  New  York 
life  was  called  "Was  He  Successful?" 
and  dealt  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
young  man  who  came  to  the  city  from  his 
village  home,  amassed  a  fortune  by 
shrewd   commercial  ventures,  and  made 


for  himself  a  place  in  the  society  of  his 
day.  This  novel,  too,  is  wgrth  reading, 
though  its  author  did  not  write  with  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Bristed.  If  it 
does  not  show  us  what  society  was  at  the 
date  of  its  publication,  it  shows  lis  what 
the  general  public  thought  society  was. 

Another  novel  of  this  time,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier,  was  "  Norman  Leslie,"  by 
Theodore  S.  Fay,  and  this,  too,  deserves  a 
place  on  the  bookshelf  of  the  student  of 
New  York  life  and  manners. 

A  little  later  we  find  "  My  Wife  and  I," 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe^  seriously  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  as  a  trustworthy  por- 
trayal of  social  conditions  in  New  York 
during  the  late  sixties.  It  is  very  f xmny 
reading  now,  this  book  that  was  so  much 
talked  about  when  it  apx)eared.  Its  hero 
is  a  young  collegian  who  comes  to  the  city 
to  enter  upon  a  literary  career,  and 
straightway  secures  a  delightfully  easy 
job  as  a  book  reviewer  and  writer  of  verse. 
He  soon  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Yan  Arsdels,  a  family  who  are  introduced 
to  us  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
fashionable,  distinguished,  and  cultivated. 
They  are  of  course  enormously  rich,  and 
the  daughter,  Eva^  a  beautiful  natural 
blonde  who  wears  a  waterfall  and  is  by 
way  of  being  artistic,  invites  the  hero,  for 
whom  she  is  predestined,  to  enter  her 
"boudoir" — ^which  is  merely  a  romantic 
name  for  a  small  and  distinctly  prosaic 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

THE  OLD  FASHIONED  STORT  PAPERS. 

But  the  books  which  I  have  mentioned 
played  a  small  part  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  number  of  stories  of  society  that 
glistened  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Ledger,  the  Waverley  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals  which  flourished  in  the 
simpler  days  of  forty  X)dd  years  ago.  In 
fact,  leaving  out  a  handful  of  books,  we 
have  had  but  two  classes  of  society  fiction 
within  my  memory;  and  these  classes  re- 
semble one  another  in  so  many  particulars 
that  both  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
same  general  school. 
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The  first  of  these  classes  flourished  in 
the  old  fashioned  story  papers.  The  sec- 
ond, which  still  thrives,  had  its  origin  in 
the  discovery  made  by  some  enterprising 
writer  that  Washington  Square  was  the 
home  of  staid,  old  fashioned  refinement, 
and  upper  Fifth  Avenue  the  scene  of  the 
sort  of  festivities  that  spring  from  newer, 
more  extravagant,  and  less  cultivated  con- 
ditions. In  both  classes  the  foreigner 
plays  an  important  part ;  for  that  matter, 
he  appears  in  "The  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand," in  the  guise  of  an  observant  Eng- 
lish visitor,  and  is  to  be  found  in  nine 
tenths  of  New  York  fiction.  During  the 
Ledger  period  the  foreigner  was  almost 
invariably  an  impostor  who  masqueraded 
as  a  French  or  Italian  nobleman,  and  was 
a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  banker's  rich 
and  beautiful  daughter.  In  the  fiction  of 
today  he  is  an  English  nobleman,  who  is 
introduced  merely  to  show  how  intimate 
an  exalted  New  York  family  can  become 
with  the  British  aristocracy. 

THE  HEROINE  AND  HER  SUITORS. 

In  the  old  Ledger  and  Waverley  serials 
the  heroine  was  always  beautiful^  and  was 
either  wealthy  and  very  much  courted  or 
else  poor  and  bitterly  i)er8ecuted.  In  one 
case  she  was  one  of  the  "  belles  of  Murray 
Hill,"  and  dwelt  in  a  marble  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  pampered  child  of  a 
millionaire  banker  or  merchant  prince,  or 
perhaps  even  a  member  of  Congress,  she 
had  been  accustomed  since  her  earliest 
childhood  to  having  her  every  wish  grati- 
fied. Liveried  servants  were  at  her  beck 
and  call ;  she  never  went  anywhere  except 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
horses;  if  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
without  her  diamond  necklace,  her  mother 
sent  her  back  to  get  it. 

This  young  girl  was  usually  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  she  never  lived — so  far 
as  the  story  papers  were  concerned — ^be- 
yond her  twentieth  year.  Her  suitors 
were  numerous,  and  among  them  were  two 
whose  chances  were  about  equal.  One  of 
these  was  the  Baron  Montmorenci  or 
Count  Scenario,  a  nobleman  who  was 
sometimes  French  and  sometimes  Italian, 
but  was  always  adorned  with  a  black 
mustache,  piercing  black  eyes,  and  a  suit 
of  black  broadcloth.  In  short,  he  was  de- 
~picted  as  looking  so  much  like  a  bunco 
steerer  that  almost  any  farmer  would  have 
accosted  him  on  sight  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  a  gold  brick  to  sell. 

The  other  suitor  was  named  Henry 
Wheatcake  or  Reuben  OaJcsiave.  He  wore 
overalls,  and  gained  what  is  known  as 
an    "honest    living"    by    overcharging 


every  one  in  his  sovereign  capacity  of 
general  mechanic.  His  suit  was  always 
favored  by  the  heroine,  and  that  of  the 
nobleman — ^who  always  turned  out  to  be 
an  impostor — ^by  her  parents.  In  the  real 
life  of  today  it  is  the  girl  who  wishes  to 
marry  the  nobleman,  while  her  father  fa- 
vors the  suit  of  the  mechanic  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  at  least  know  what 
he  was  getting  in  the  way  of  a  son  in 
law. 

The  mechanic  was  never  so  busy  that  he 
did  not  find  time  to  attend  parties  given 
by  the  heroine,  appearing  in  his  working 
garb,  to  be  shunned  and  "  spumed  "  by  the 
other  guests  and  coddled  by  the  beautiful 
heroine.  In  the  course  of  time  the  noble- 
man was  exposed;  the  mechanic,  having 
obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
father,  wedded  the  beautiful  heroine,  and 
they  entered  upon  a  life  of  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

The  adventures  of  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted heroine  were  far  more  thrilling  than 
those  of  her  rich  and  fashionable  sister. 
She  always  worked  in  a  factory,  and  had 
admirers  who  gloated  over  her  beauty  as 
they  met  her  on  her  way  home  from  work. 
One  of  these  suitors  was  the  son  of  the 
rich  mill  owner;  another  was  a  young 
man  of  dissolute  habits  and  high  social 
position.  It  frequently  happened  that  the 
dissolute  swain,  failing  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  her,  circulated  false  reports 
about  her,  thereby  causing  her  discharge, 
and  placing  her  completely  in  his  power, 
for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  tenement  in 
which  she  and  her  mother  lived.  This 
scheme,  however,  was  sure  to  be  defeated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  mill  owner's  son, 
who,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  hastened 
to  the  factory,  only  to  learn  that  Bonnie 
Nell,  the  blue  eyed  piece  worker,  had  been 
discharged.  Of  course  on  hearing  this  he 
hurried  to  her  relief,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  her  and  her  mother  from 
eviction. 

Sometimes  the  poor  but  persecuted  one 
worked  in  a  large  dry  goods  store ;  but  her 
fate  was  always  the  same,  for  she  married 
a  near  relative  of  the  proprietor,  and  se- 
cured admission  to  the  same  exalted  grades 
of  society  that  were  frequented  by  the 
mill  owner  and  his  son. 

It  was  a  simple  social  life  that  was  de- 
scribed in  these  tales  of  an  elder  day.  All 
those  who  participated  in  it,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  mechanic,  lived  on 
or  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  were  waited  on 
by  liveried  servants,  though  at  that  time 
there  were  not  six  households  in  New 
York  which  could  boast  of  such  service, 
and  the  sight  of  two  men  on  the  box  of  a 
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carriage  was  sufficient  to  cause  people  to 
turn  their  heads. 

THE  MODERN  STOCK  OP  SOCIETY  TYPES. 

In  the  society  literature  of  today  I 
find  even  less  variety  than  in  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
modem  story  Murray  Hill,  the  marhle 
palace,  and  the  diamond  necklace  do  not 
play  quite  such  an  important  part  as  they 
used  to,  but  the  descriptions  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  most  exalted  circles  are  given  in 
greater  detail  and  with  a  firmer  air  of  au- 
thority. The  Latin  noble  with  the  black 
mustache  has  disappeared,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  young  miU  girls  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  ft  genteel  subject  for  the  pages  of 
well  bred  magazines.  Nor  do  we  read  any 
more  about  aristocratic  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  handsome  junior  members  of 
maniif acturing  firms,  for  the  hero  of  today 
lives  in  luxurious  bachelor  apartments, 
and  knows  no  occupations  save  those 
which  society  affords  him. 

In  place  of  the  dark  eyed  count  of 
fifty  years  ago  we  have  the  British  aris- 
tocrat, who  is  always  a  blond,  and  invaria- 
bly either  a  peer  or  a  member  of  that  enor- 
mous class  of  wanderers  comprised  within 
the  generic  title  of  "  well  connected  Eng- 
lishmen.'' I  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  an  Englishman  of  this  class  was 
never  introduced  into  fiction  save  as  an 
object  of  ridicule,  or  a  terrible  example  of 
the  danoralizing  influences  of  hereditary 
nobility.  He  used  to  wear  long  whiskers, 
and  Bay  "  Aw,  bah  Jove  I ''  Now  his  pres- 
ence lends  a  distinct  cachet  to  scenes  af 
fashionable  New  York  life,  and  he  speaks 
with  an  accent  and  an  accuracy  of  diction 
which  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  such  of  our 
compatriots  as  have  the  good  f ortime  to 
know  him. 

With  him  have  come  a  horde  of  serv- 
ants, chiefly  English,  who — if  our  fash- 
ionable fiction  writers  are  to  be  believed — 
have  not  only  driven  out  the  honest  Irish 
cook  and  darky  serving  man  of  the  simple 
old  days,  but  have  assiuned  such  airs  of 
importance  that  no  novelist  can  afford  to 
ignore  them.  In  fact,  there  are  writers 
who  never  introduce  us  into  good  society 
save  through  the  servants'  hall.  They 
contrive  to  lug  in  the  butler,  the  second 
man,  the  French  maid,  the  valet  or 
"  man  " — the  demigod  of  all  this  kitchen 
fiction — the  coachman,  and  the  groom,  be- 
fore introducing  us  to  the  strictly  first 
class  family  in  which  they  have  taken 
service.  He  argues  that  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  domestics  no  one  will  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  refinement  and  good  breeding  of 
the  household;  and  he  may  be  right,  for 


who  has  not  heard  of  families  "so  high 
toned  that  they  never  go  an3rwhepe  with- 
out at  least  eleven  trunks  "  ? 

The  trouble  with  these  servants  in  liter- 
ature is  the  same  as  in  certain  families— 
they  are  too  much  of  a  novelty.  They  do 
not  as  yet  fit  into  the  pages  of  fiction, 
any  more  than  they  fit  into  the  unaccus- 
tomed households.  Sometimes  I  read 
something  of  this  sort: 

Hartourt  tooobed  the  bell,  aad  fire  miniites  kter 
BediUU,  bis  inan,  entered  tbe  room  loiaeleflBly  and 
stood  respeetf  uUy  waiting  bis  orders. 

"Bedilat,"  said  HarMurt,  "I  want  Lord  Moni- 
erirf  to  receive  this  note  as  soon  as  possible.  Yoa 
will  probably  find  him  at  his  hotel." 

Not  a  muscle  in  tbe  servant's  face  moved  as  be 
took  the  note,  and  bis  voice  was  low  and  soft  as  be 
said : 

''And  if  his  lordship  is  not  there,  diall  I  wait, 
sir?" 

"Tee.  Wait,  for  I  most  have  an  answer,"  said 
Hareourt  shortf^. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  and  tbe  well  trained  menial 
withdrew  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  entered. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  vivid  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  one  of  the  little  moments 
that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  fash- 
ionable man's  day.    They  do  not,  how- 
ever, have  that  effect  on  me,  for  whenever 
I  come  across  one  my  fancy  conjures  up 
a  vision  of  the  author  making  his  studies 
of  "  local  color  "  in  some  house  to  whi<4i 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  ad- 
mission, and  which  is  to  serve  his  purpose 
in  his  next  story.  I  can  fancy  him  count- 
ing the  servants  that  wait  at  table,  and 
informing  himself  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise duties  of  each  member  of  the  do- 
mestic force.    He  would  rather  betray  tbe 
grossest  ignorance  of  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  even  baseball,  than  repre- 
sent the  French  maid  as  blacking   her 
master's  boots  or  the  valet  fixing  the  fur- 
nace fire.    And  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
such  a  writer  is  usually  correct^  as    in 
the  i>aragraph  that  I  have  quoted;  for 
even  I  know  that  it  is  the  master  who 
rings  for  the  servant,  not  the  servant  for 
the  master,  and  that  the  well  trained  do- 
mestic comes  and  goes  noiselessly  and  not 
beating   a  drum  or   sounding   the  lond 
timbrel. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
either  noblemen  or  servants,  provi^d 
they  belong  to  the  story,  and  are  not 
lugged  in  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of  the 
tone  of  gentility  which  they  are  supposed 
by  vulgar  people  to  impart;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  satisfied  widi  the  modem 
society  novel.  In  my  opinion  it  shows  no 
real  advance  upon  its  predecessor  of  fifty 
years  ago. 
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XXIX  (Continued). 

''KAR.  CHAIRMAN,"  began  Alder- 
*^*  man  Rounds,  placing  his  papers 
on  tbe  desk,  and  with  his  hands  deep 
plunged  in  his  pockets,  "  two  years  ago, 
when  the  original  Cosmopolitan  ordi- 
nances came  up  for  passage,  I  voted  and 
spoke  against  them.  When  these  bills 
were  proposed  I  made  a  careful  study  of 
them.  At  first  I  was  not  in  favor  of  them, 
but  certain  gentlemen  presented  the  sub- 
ject to  me  in  a  new  light,  and  I  agreed  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  now 
under  consideration." 

The  Cosmopolitan  aldermen  joined  the 
claque  in  the  applause  which  followed  this 
declaration. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  continued  Sam 
Rounds,  when  quiet  had  been  restored,  "  I 
don't  suppose  there's  any  one  in  this  hon- 
orable body  likes  money  better'n  I  do.  As 
far  back  as  I  can  trace,  no  one  in  the 
Rounds  family  ever  had  much  money,  and 
it  looks  like  I  had  inherited  all  the  thirst 
for  money  which  comes  from  a  drought  of 
it  extending  two  hundred  years  back  an' 
more.  An'  when  I  began  to  make  money 
tradin'  in  bosses  back  in  Massachusetts,  it 
was  like  pourin*  kerosene  oil  on  a  red  hot 
stove.  The  more  I  got  the  more  I  wanted, 
an',  as  some  of  you  know,  I've  done  pretty 
fairly  middlin'  well." 

Sam  Rounds  reached  out  and  picked  a 
small  package  from  the  table  and  looked 
at  it  longingly.  Alderman  Hendricks 
turned  in  his  chair  and  gazed  uneasily  at 
the  speaker.  There  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  caused  a  hush  to  fall  on 
the  assembly. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Alderman 
Roimds,  slowing  unwrapping  the  package 
as  he  continued,  **  money  is  the  greatest 
argument  in  the  world.  Logic  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  money  can  beat  logic.  I  admire 
the  man  who  has  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
like  my  honorable  colleague  from  my  ward, 
but  money  can  give  eloquence  a  handicap 
Bn'  beat  it  every  time.  Money  talks  with 
a  tongue  of  silver  and  lips  of  gold.     It 
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whispers  sweet  words  to  our  willin'  ears, 
and  we  answer  yes  or  no  under  the  spell 
of  its  musical  notes.    Money ^" 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  interrupted  Alder- 
man Hendricks,  "we  desire  to  proceed 
with  this  vote — much  as  we  are  charmed 
by  my  colleague's  trite  reflections  about 
money  as  an  abstract  proposition.  The 
question  before  the  house  is  the  disposition 
of  these  ordinances.  I  demand  fiiat  the 
alderman  record  his  vote." 

"  Alderman  Rounds  has  the  floor,"  de- 
cided the  chairman. 

"  Thank  you;  Fll  not  take  up  much  of 
your  time,"  said  Sam  Roimds.  "  As  I  was 
sayin',  I'm  uncommonly  fond  of  money, 
an'  when  the  president  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Improvement  Company  came  to  my 
place  of  business  and  said  he  would  pay 
me  ten  thousand  dollars  for  my  vote  in 
favor  of  these  ordinances  I  just  went 
plumb  off  my  center  and  told  him  I  would 
consider  it.  I  couldn't  see  anything  else 
in  the  world  but  that  figure  *one'  with 
four  ciphers  after  it,  an'  a  dollar  mark  in 
front  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  never 
had  to  work  hard  for  a  livin',  an'  you  can't 
realize  how  I  felt  when  he  placed  this  here 
package  in  my  hand !  " 

Sam  tore  away  the  wrapping  and  dis- 
played a  layer  of  crisp  bank  notes.  Every 
eye  in  the  room  was  fixed  on  the  speaker 
as  he  stepped  forward  and  laid  them  on 
the  chairman's  table.  Dazed  and  demora- 
lized, no  member  of  the  opposition  dared 
interrupt. 

"  When  I  made  my  start  tradin'  bosses, 
I  was  tickled  to  death  if  I  sold  a  boss  an' 
made  twenty  dollars  profit.  That  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  meant  the  sellin'  of  more  than 
five  hundred  bosses,  an'  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  reach  out  an'  take  it.  In  my  produce 
an'  commission  business  competition  is  so 
sharp  that  I'm  lucky  to  quit  two  cents 
ahead  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  an'  there 
in  a  lump  was  more  money  than  I  could 
make  on  half  a  million  bushels  of  pota- 
toes— an'  I  want  to  tell  you  that's  an  awful 
lot  of  potatoes — enough  to  last  this  town 
two    or   three    days.      And    I    gazed    at 
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that  money  and  thought  how  it  would 
look  in  my  bank  book,  an'  I  said  to 
him,  *Mr.  Morris,'  says  I,  ^Fm  your 
man.*  And  then,  seeing  how  easy  it  was 
to  make  money  here  in  this  city  council,  I 
made  a  deal  with  him  by  which  I  was  to 
buy  up  six  other  aldermen  and  turn  'em 
over  to  him,  same  as  if  they  was  a  lot  of 
bosses  or  bags  of  potatoes.  I  talked  with 
these  aldermen,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of 
them  accepted  what  I  offered  them.  Then 
we  drew  up  an  agreement  to  vote  for  the 
ordinances  an'  gave  it  to  Mr.  Morris. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  duly  certified 
copy  of  that  contract.  Part  of  tiie  money 
was  to  be  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  a  certified 
check  which  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
a  disinterested  party.  That  party  has 
kindly  loaned  me  this  check,  and  I  have 
brought  it  here  for  your  inspection.  Tou 
will  note  that  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Morris  and  drawn  on  his  bank. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  an'  members  of 
this  honorable  body,"  said  Sam,  turning 
and  facing  his  astounded  listeners,  "I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  voting  for  these  ordi- 
nances. My  lawyer  tells  me  I  don't  have 
to  keep  this  agreement  with  Mr.  Morris, 
an'  I'm  going  to  sacrifice  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  an'  the  ten  thousand  more  which 
would  have  been  mine  when  these  ordi- 
nances pass.  I  talked  it  all  over  with  my 
old  mother — an'  she  likes  money  a'most 
as  bad  as  I  do — and  we  agreed  it  wasn't  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  I  told  the  people  down 
in  my  ward,  when  they  elected  me,  that  I 
would  be  as  square  with  them  here  in  this 
council  as  I  was  in  my  store,  and  I  take  it 
that  I'm  here  only  because  they  can't  be 
here.  I  speak  an'  act  for  them,  but  all  of 
us  are  partners  in  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  I  wouldn't  cheat  a 
partner  in  business,  an'  I  won't  cheat  my 
partners  as  citizens.  Mr.  Morris  says  he 
isn't  attempting  to  bribe  me,  an'  I'm  will- 
ing to  take  his  word  for  it  that  it  was 
purely  a  business  proposition.  He  didn't 
say  anything  to  me  about  keeping  it  a 
secret,  so  I've  told  you  all  I  know  about  it. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  these  franchises  are 
80  valuable  that  those  seeking  them  are 
willing  to  pay  money  for  them,  that  they 
should  pay  it  into  the  city  treasury,  so  it 
might  be  expended  for  parks,  schools, 
streets,  and  other  improvements  in  which 
all  the  taxpayers  can  share.  Of  course  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  that's  the  way  it  looks 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  my  lawyer,  I  therefore  turns  this 
money  over  to  you,  with  the  certified  check 
and  ihe  agreement  I  signed.  All  of  the 
aldermen  who   signed   it  have   changed 


their  minds,  as  they  probably  will  tdl  you. 
Thankin'  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  explanation,  I  votes  *  No ' ! " 

A  scene  of  wildest  confusion  followed. 
Half  of  the  members  were  on  their  feet 
demanding  recognition.  The  chairman 
pounded  his  gavel  into  splinters  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  restore  order.  Sam  Rounds 
was  surrounded  by  reporters  who  de- 
manded details,  but  he  declined  to  add  a 
word  to  his  public  statement.  The  storm 
gradually  subsided,  and  Alderman  Hen- 
dricks secured  recognition  from  the  chair. 

"  In  view  of  the  remarkable  and  curious 
statements  made  by  my  colleague,"  he  said, 
"  I  move  a  postponement  of  the  vote,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate these  strange  charges." 

There  were  vigorous  protests,  and  the 
chair  ruled  that  the  vote  must  proceed. 
Each  of  the  six  aldermen  associated  with 
Sam  Eounds  substantiated  the  cha^^ 
made,  and  deposited  the  bribery  money 
with  the  chairman.  Eealizing  that  defeat 
was  inevitable,  all  of  the  ringsters  except- 
ing Alderman  Hendricks  recorded  their 
votes  against  the  ordinances. 

Then  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  declared 
passed,  and  the  excited  mob  poured  into 
the  corridors. 

XXX. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  chef  or  of  the 
service  that  Arthur  Morris  did  not  enjoy 
his  dinner.  Jessie's  beauty,  which  once 
charmed  him,  now  inspired  him  with  jeal- 
ous rage.  For  Blake  he  felt  unalloyed  ha- 
tred, and  for  General  Carden  a  contempt 
which  he  did  not  try  to  conceal.  On  the 
ashes  of  his  passion  he  kindled  the  fires  of 
revenge.  He  impatiently  waited  the  mor- 
row, when  he  hoped  to  crush  James  Blake 
and  to  extinguish  the  general.  He  prayed 
that  the  news  of  the  council's  decision 
might  be  brought  to  him  at  dinner. 

Morris  knew  that  the  firm  of  James 
Blake  &  Company  had  sold  large  amounts 
of  Cosmopolitan  stock.  His  agents  had 
traced  to  the  same  source  extensive  pur- 
chases of  L.  &  O.  He  glanced  at  Blake 
and  then  at  Jessie,  and  a  bitter  smile  came 
to  his  lips. 

"1  will  make  this  a  famous  marriage," 
he  thought.  "  I'll  strip  that  cad  Blake  of 
his  last  dollar  before  he  can  fix  a  wedding 
day  with  the  penniless  daughter  of  a  dod- 
dering old  bankrupt!  I'll  shear  him  so 
close  that  they^l  be  glad  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  in  the  hall  bedroom  of  a  tene- 
ment flat  on  the  East  Side.  I've  got  him 
at  last  where  I  want  him.  And  old  Carden 
knows  what's  coming  to  him.     He  shall 
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walk  the  streets  tomorrow!  Kuin — abso- 
lute, hopeless  ruin — ^will  be  served  out  to 
the  whole  threadbare  rabble  tomorrow! 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Jessie  Bankrupt  to 
Mr.  James  Failure  I "  and  he  grinned  in 
his  hatred. 

"Let  us  share  your  amusement,"  said 
Blake,  who  had  been  watching  Morris 
closely.  He  had  not  failed  to  notice  the 
coldness  between  his  rival  and  Jessie  Car- 
den,  and  felt  reasonably  certain  of  the 
trutii.  "  Why  this  suppressed  merriment, 
Morris?  Let  us  mon  your  secret  hilarity.*' 

"Excuse  my  absent  mindedness,"  re- 
turned Morris,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  but  I  was  smiling  to  think  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan and  the  scene  on  Wall  Street  tomor- 
row. Cosmopolitan  is  a  stock.  Miss  Car- 
den,  and  I  know  you  are  not  interested  in 
anything  so  vulgar  as  stocks  or  money; 
but  Blake  is,  and  your  father  used  to  be. 
They  say,  by  the  way,  Blake,  that  you're 
short  on  Cosmopolitan?  Hope  not,  old 
chap.  My  information  is  that  it  will 
boom." 

**  Oh,  Fm  all  right,  Morris,  thanks.  I 
haven't  sold  a  share,"  replied  Blake  cheer- 
fuDy.  "  Some  of  my  customers  may  have 
done  80,  but  I've  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
I've  been  loading  up  on  L.  <fe  O.,  as  you 
advised." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Morris,  who 
believed  the  last  half  of  Blake's  statement 
and  set  ^e  first  down  as  a  conventional 
Wall  Street  falsehood.  "  The  council  will 
pass  the  ordinances  tonight.  I'm  expect- 
ing word  from  there  any  minute." 

As  he  spoke  a  messenger  boy  approached 
and  handed  Morris  an  envelope. 

"Ah,  I  presume  this  is  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. He  adjusted  his  monocle  with 
elaborate  care,  broke  the  envelope,  and 
read: 

Mt  dear  Morris  :  The  Cosmopolitan  franchises 
were  defeated  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 
Rounds  ai^  six  others  charge  yon  with  attempted 
bribery.  Rounds  exhibited  your  certified  check. 
Am  on  my  way  to  Hoffman  House.  For  God's  sake 
meet  me  there.    Destroy  this.  H. 

The  note  fell  from  the  speculator's  hand 
and  fluttered  to  the  floor.  He  stared  wildly 
around,  but  no  words  came  to  his  lips. 

"  Any  answer,  boss  ?  "  The  hoarse  voice 
of  the  messenger  boy,  as  he  stood  cap  in 
hand,  recalled  him  to  earth. 

"  No,"  he  said,  pushing  his  chair  from 
the  table  and  rising  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 
**  I'm  going.    Good  night !  " 

**  Forty  five  cents,  boss,"  demanded  the 
messenger. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  damn  you !  Pay 
this  boy,  Blake! "  and  he  rushed  for  the 
dressing  room. 


Blake  picked  up  the  note  and  tore  it  into 
pieces.  He  knew  the  purport  of  the  mes- 
sage which  had  caused  the  precipitate  de- 
parture of  Arthur  Morris,  but  he  did  not 
disclose  it. 

"  Some  important  Wall  Street  matter,  I 
suppose,"  he  ventured,  in  answer  to  the 
questioning  surprise  of  Jessie  and  Edith. 

"His  expression  positively  frightened 
me  I  "  said  Edith.  "  Did  you  notice  how 
white  he  turned  when  he  read  that  note? 
It  must  have  been  something  awful !  Per- 
haps his  father  is  dead !  " 

Mr.  Kingsley  sauntered  through  the 
room,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  polite  salu- 
tation paused  a  moment  to  chat  with  his 
acquaintances. 

"  I  passed  Morris  in  the  lobby,"  he  said. 
**  He's  been  dining  with  you,  has  he  not  ? 
He  looked  like  a  ghost.  You've  heard  the 
news,  haven't  you?  No?  I  got  it  from 
young  Rogers;  and  he's  nearly  as  badly 
broken  up  as  Morris.  It's  a  beastly  affair, 
and  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  it.  The  aldermen 
met  tonight  and  defeated  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan ordinances.  Morris  is  heavily  inter- 
ested in  them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know?  But  that's  not  all.  An 
alderman  named  Square  or  Block — ^no. 
Rounds — ^raised  a  'blooming  scandal; 
showed  papers  and  checks  and  things,  you 
know,  and  said  that  Morris  had  bribed 
him  I  Young  Rogers  tried  to  tell  me  about 
it.  He  was  there  and  saw  it,  but  it  seems 
he's  been  speculating  in  this  Cosmopolitan 
stock,  and  he's  in  such  a  purple  funk,  don't 
you  know,  that  I  couldn't  make  out  half 
what  he  said !  By  Jove,  it  was  a  narrow 
escai>e  for  me  I  Morris  wanted  me  to  go  in 
with  him,  but  my  governor — ^wise  old  goy- 
emor ! — ^wouldn't  put  up  a  dollar.  Beastly 
business!  Looks  bad  for  Morris.  Nice 
chap,  Morris.  Don't  you  think  so,  Blake? 
Waiter,  a  glass,  and  with  your  permission 
I'll  tarry  in  the  place  vacated  by  your  ab- 
sent host  and  drink  your  health  and  his 
success,  in  spite  of  this — this  unfortu- 
nate incident." 

The  voluble  Kingsley  found  the  society 
of  Miss  Hancock  so  agreeable  that  his 
companions  could  not  lure  him  from  the 
table.  General  Garden  was  caUed  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  and  James  piake 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  a  chat  with 
Jessie. 

The  impending  overthrow  of  Morris  fed 
the  flames  of  James  Blake's  impatience. 
According  to  the  falsehood  he  had  told 
John  Burt,  Jessie  was  due  to  arrive  in  New 
York  in  a  few  days.  He  saw  a  thousand 
chances  for  the  exposure  of  his  duplicity 
to  one  for  its  success.  Only  in  Jessie's 
presence  did  his  hopes  surmount  bis  fears. 
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He  invented  innumerable  wild  Bchemea 
and  dismissed  them  one  by  one.  One 
chance  remained — an  immediate  proposal, 
its  unhesitating  acceptance,  and  a  hasty 
marriage.  He  would  carry  the  citadel  of 
her  heart  by  storm,  and  bear  her  away  in 
the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  coming 
battle. 

"  Women  have  been  won  in  a  day,"  he 
mused,  ''  and  by  knights  less  well  armed 
than  myself.  Why  should  she  not  look 
with  favor  on  my  suit  ?  I'm  rich ;  they  say 
Fm  good  looking.  Jessie  will  look  upon 
me  as  her  father's  benefactor  the  moment 
Morris  is  slaughtered  by  the  rise  in  L.  & 
O.  John  is  likely  to  spring  that  trap  to- 
morrow. ^  I'll  propose  tomorrow  night  I 
She  must  accept  me — she  will  accept  nae. 
Then  an  immediate  marriage  and  a  trip 
to  Europe.  Why  should  that  not  win? 
It's  got  to  win ;  I'll  make  it  win.  Let's  see, 
that  gives  me  about  six  days.  The  Bible 
says  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  and 
a  strong  man  should  be  able  to  win  a  little 
woman  in  half  the  time." 

Thus  argued  James  Blake  during  a  lull 
in  the  conversation.  His  plan  was  worthy 
of  his  reckless  nature.  He  could  not  turn 
back.  The  smoke  of  burning  bridges  was 
behind  him;  the  spoils  of  conquered  love 
awaited  his  onward  march. 

"  It  seems  impossible  that  I  have  known 
you  only  a  week,"  he  said,  raising  his  eyes 
and  looking  tenderly  into  Jessie's  face. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  acquainted  with  you 
for  years,  and  not  for  a  few  brief  days." 

Millions  of  lovers  have  voiced  the  sanie 
discovery,  and  millions  more  will  do  it 
again. 

"  You  are  singularly  forgetful,"  laughed 
Jessie,  "of  our  early  acquaintance  in 
Rocky  Woods.  That  was  not  weeks,  but 
years  ago." 

"  I  must  give  Mr.  Morris  credit  for  that 
bit  of  imagination,"  said  Blake.  "  It  has 
become  a  reality  to  me,  and  I  can  see  you 
as  you  were  back  in  those  years,  picture 
you  among  the  rocks  and  fields  we  know  so 
well.  Do  you  go  there  this  season.  Miss 
Garden?" 

"We  leave  on  the  Tuesday  evening 
boat,"  was  the  reply. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  Blake  better. 
He  would  tell  John  Burt  that  Jessie  had 
postponed  her  departure  from  France.  He 
then  would  plead  ill  health  and  join  Jessie 
in  Hingham,  and  their  marriage  and  wed- 
ding trip  should  follow.  The  fiirst  card  had 
fallen  in  his  favor,  and  he  determined  to 
press  his  advantage. 

"  May  I  call  tomorrow  evening,  and  not 
plead  business  with  the  general  as  a  pre- 
text ?  "  he  asked  boldly.    "  I  may  not  have 


another  chance  to  see  you  before  you  leave. 
You  see  I'm  already  presuming  on  these 
years  of  friendship." 

"  General  Garden  attends  a  banquet  to- 
morrow evening,  but  Edith  and  I  shall  be 
at  home,  and  will  be  delighted  if  yoa'U 
drop  in  to  relieve  the  monotony,"  replied 
Jessie.  "  Uncle  Tom  plays  a  splendid  hand 
at  whist,  and  you  can  take  papa's  place." 

"One  can't  talk  and  play  whist,"  ob- 
served Blake  with  a  queer  smile.  "  I've 
so  many  things  I  wish  to  say  that  Fd  be 
willing  and  even  glad  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  game." 

At  that  moment  General  Garden  rejoined 
the  little  party,  and  as  Jessie  made  no  di- 
rect reply,  Blake  construed  her  silence  into 
consent.  His  spirits  mounted  high  as  h(^ 
fed  the  springs  of  his  longing.  The  hour 
was  late  when  he  bade  his  fellow  guests 
good  night  at  the  carriage  door,  and  lus 
being  thrilled  with  the  touch  of  her  hand 
and  the  light  of  her  smile  at  parting. 

Blake  strolled  slowly  up  the  avenue  in 
the  direction  of  his  apartments.  He  had 
not  gone  two  squares  when  he  met  John 
Burt,  One  of  the  horses  hauling  a  wagon 
laden  with  stage  settings  had  fallen  and 
blocked  the  street.  Tl^  Bishop  carriage 
was  caught  in  the  eddy  of  traffic  caused  by 
the  temporary  dam  across  conflicting 
streams.  A  public  hansom,  f  urioufily  driv- 
en, almost  smashed  into  the  entangled  ve- 
hicles, and  the  light  from  a  street  hmp 
showed  the  bloated  face  of  Arthur  Morris 
as  he  leaned  far  out  to  curse  the  driver. 

Within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  were 
four  of  the  figures  in  a  drama  which  was 
culminating  to  a  tragedy!   . 

"  Hello,  Jim !  "  exclaimed  John  Burt. 
"I've  been  looking  everywhere  for  you. 
Was  just  going  to  Shern^s.  Have  been 
to  your  rooms  and  left  word  with  your  man 
t^t  I  would  be  back.  Hawkins  is  there 
waiting  for  us.  Whore  can  we  get  a  car- 
riage ?    Fm  lost  in  this  wilderness." 

The  fallen  horse  had  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  Blake  saw  the  Bishop  carriage 
thread  its  way  through  the  crush  and  turn 
into  a  side  street.  Morris  struck  his  horse 
a  vicious  blow  with  a  cane,  and  the  animal 
dashed  ahead.  Blake  concealed  his  con- 
fusion by  looking  up  and  down  the  street 
for  a  carriage.  He  finally  hailed  a  driver, 
and  they  were  driven  to  his  apartments. 

"We  must  perfect  our  plans  for  to- 
morrow," said  John.  "  The  critical  hours 
are  near,  and  everything  must  move  like 
clockwork.  The  city  council  defeated  the 
Gosmopolitan  franchises  tonight,  and  1 
shall  move  against  L.  &  O.  tomorrow 
morning." 

John's  voice  was  calm,  but  it  held  a  not« 
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of  triumpli  and  of  quiet  confidence^  It 
hinted  at  no  suspicion,  and  Blake  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief  as  he  thought  of  his 
third  escape.  He  shuddered  to  think  of 
what  would  have  happened  had  General 
Garden  postponed  his  departure  from  the 
diningroom  by  a  few  minutes.  He  pic- 
tured John  Burt  entering  the  room,  his 
steady  gaze  fixed  first  on  himself  and  then 
on  Jessie  Garden.  So  vivid  was  the  imag- 
inary picture  that  he  felt  all  the  horror  of 
the  situation  and  instinctively  drew  away 
from  Burt. 

Little  was  said  as  they  drove  rapidly 
along  the  avenue.  John  seemed  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  the  morrow.  The  past  un- 
rolled its  scroll  before  Blake,  and  some- 
thing blurred  his  eyes  and  surged  to  his 
throat.  Passion  for  Jessie  Garden  had 
overthrown  his  judgment,  dwarfed  his  rea- 
son, and  made  him  recreant  to  a  friend- 
ship which  he  yet  cherished  above  all  other 
things. 

John  Burt  aroused  from  his  reverie  and 
threw  his  arm  familiarly  across  Blake's 
shoulder. 

"  This  is  my  last  speculative  campaign, 
Jim,"  he  said.  "  For  years  I  have  been  a 
gold  grubbing  and  money  making  ma- 
chine, and  I  hope  my  better  instincts  have 
survived  the  strain.  We  shall  triumph  to- 
morrow, and  when  it  has  ended  you  shall 
be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  James  Blake  &  Company.  I 
can  retire  from  active  participation  in  its 
affairs  as  quietly  as  I  entered,  and  you 
have  fairly  won  whatever  of  prestige  at- 
taches to  the  name.  You  know,  old  man, 
that  you  can  call  on  me  in  case  of  need, 
and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Hawkins  will  make  the 
same  pledge.  We'll  not  discuss  the  matter 
tonight,  but  you  must  not  argue  with  me 
or  hurt  my  feelings  by  attempting  to 
thank  me.  We  are  all  more  or  less  selfish, 
Jim,  and  you  can  put  this  down  as  pure 
selfishness  on  my  part.    Here  we  are  1 " 

Before  Blake  could  find  words  to  reply 
the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  his  apart- 
ment. They  entered  and  found  Hawkins 
awaiting  them. 

"I'm  making  myself  at  home,  Blake," 
he  said.  "  I've  kept  your  man  busy  getting 
cigars  and  things.  I  indorse  your  brandy, 
but  your  tobacco  is  not  heavy  enough  for 
me.  Let's  get  down  to  business,  gentle- 
men. It's  past  midnight,  and  we'll  need 
all  the  sleep  we  can  get." 

For  nearly  two  hours  they  worked  at 
their  plans  for  the  coming  battle.  At 
times  Blake  was  absorbed  in  the  discus- 
sion, again  his  mind  wandered  to  the  wom- 
an he  would  buy  at  the  price  of  his  honor. 
Then  he  thought  of  John  Burt's  princely 


pledge,  and  like  a  flash  there  came  to  him 
an  impulse  which  thrilled  his  very  soul 
with  a  happiness  in  which  were  throbs  of 
poignant  pain. 

Not  far  away  another  conference  was  in 
progress.  Staid  bank  directors  and  finan- 
ciers associated  with  Arthur  Morris  had 
been  aroused  from  their  slumbers  and  were 
assembled  in  his  rooms.  Bewildered  for 
the  moment  by  the  unexpected  blow,  Mor- 
ris took  measures  for  defense  with  a  vigor 
which  was  keyed  by  a  sense  of  imminent 
danger.  His  suspicion  that  James  Blake 
was  the  cause  of  his  defeat  became  a  c^t- 
tainty  when  a  reporter  informed  him  that 
Blake  and  Samuel  L.  Rounds  were  boy- 
hood companions,  and  that  the  latter  had 
been  seen  in  Blake's  offices. 

How  he  had  loathed  Blake  that  night  as 
Jessie  Garden  sat  between  them  at  din- 
ner I  He  had  wished  the  food  would  choke 
him  or  the  wine  poison  him.  And  now  his 
imperiled  millions  shrieked  in  fear  at  the 
mention  of  the  man's  name.  He  cursed 
the  day  that  took  him  to  Hingham,  and  the 
hour  when  he  saw  the  pretty  face  of  Jessie 
Garden. 

The  east  was  crimsoned  with  sunlight 
before  the  conference  ended.  The  weary 
men  of  money  separated  to  seek  a  few 
hours  of  rest  before  facing  the  ordeal  of 
the  day.  For.  mutual  protection,  they  had 
formed  a  pool,  and  had  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  market  against  the  expected 
onslaught  of  Blake's  forces. 

They  dreamed  not  that  such  a  man  as 
John  Burt  existed,  or  that  his  masked  and 
intrenched  millions  were  so  arrayed  as 
to  strike  a  blow  at  an  undefended  place, 
and  in  an  unexpected  moment. 

Why  were  these  masked  millions  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  to  be  risked  in  a  grim 
struggle  for  financial  life  or  death? 
Why  did  men  of  vast  affairs  wait  with 
drawn  faces  and  bated  breaths  the  hour 
when  the  clash  of  opposing  fortunes 
should  sound  the  signal  for  merciless  con- 
flict? 

Because  of  a  woman — a  woman  pure  as 
an  opening  bud  and  gentle  as  the  dew 
which  kisses  it. 

Why  had  James  Blake  proved  false  to 
the  man  who  unselfishly  befriended  him? 
Why  had  he  sought  to  repay  loyalty  with 
perfidy? 

Because  of  a  woman — a  woman  whose 
loving  heart  was  incapable  of  deceit. 

Why  had  John  Burt  consecrated  years 
of  his  life  to  stem  preparation  for  the 
crisis  then  at  hand  ?  Why  was  he  willing 
to  risk  everything  in  a  single  fall  with  the 
man  who  stood  between  him  and  his 
crowning  ambition  ? 
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Because  of  a  woman — because  of  Jessie 
Garden. 

Because  a  whimsical  fate  had  ordained 
that  three  men  should  meet  and  love  the 
same  woman,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
bent  that  day  upon  Wall  Street.  Because 
of  her  innocent  charms,  the  vast  machinery 
of  finance  and  speculation  reached  out  and 
crushed  some  into  bankruptcy,  lifted 
others  into  opulence.  When  all  was  ended, 
the  students  of  such  phenomena  sagely  dis- 
cussed the  complex  causes  which  pre- 
cipitated so  marked  an  upheaval.  They 
cited  scores  of  reasons,  none  surmised  the 
truth. 

No  one  knew  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
little  girl  in  a  blue  sailor  suit  was  leaning 
over  the  rail  of  a  bridge,  and  that  a  boy 
drove  by  and  recovered  her  hat  from  the 
water;  yet  that  trifling  incident  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  Wall  Street  excite- 
ment of  the  day. 

None  of  the  wise  writers  knew  that  a 
shot  fired  by  a  prowling  hunter  caused  a 
nmaway  and  a  rescue;  yet  that  shot  had 
more  to  do  with  the  hurricane  in  Wall 
Street  than  all  the  reasons  that  wisdom 
ascribed. 

N"one  of  the  students  of  finance  knew  of 
the  day  when  the  Standish  rose  and  fell 
to  the  slow  heaving  of  the  sea ;  of  that  hot 
August  afternoon  when  a  boy  of  Rocky 
Woods  laid  his  heart  and  his  life  at  the 
disposition  of  a  soft  eyed  girl.  None  of 
them  knew  of  an  interview  in  the  night 
shadows  under  the  old  maples,  when  two 
soft  arms  were  thrown  about  John  Burt's 
neck  and  a  cheek  wet  with  tears  rested  for 
an  instant  against  his. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  accurate  his- 
tory ;  but  if  one  were  written,  it  would  be 
recorded  that  events,  dynasties,  and  epochs 
have  been  created  either  by  the  love  of  a 
man  for  a  woman,  or  by  the  devotion  of  a 
woman  to  a  man. 

XXXI. 

"  The  papers  say  Mr.  Morris  will  be 
arrested.  It's  awful,  Jessie!  Look  at 
the  big  headlines!  I  don't  imderstand 
half  they  say,  but  it  seems  they  are  rivals 
on  Wall  Street,  and  Mr.  Morris  has  fallen 
into  a  trap  set  by  Mr.  Blake.  Oh,  Jessie, 
think  of  it,  Aat  we  dined  with  boUi  of 
them  last  night,  and  they  seemed  as 
friendly  and  polite  as  if  th^  were  bosom 
friends!  Isn't  it  awful?  " 

Edith  Hancock's  cheeks  were  reddened 
with  excitement  as  she  dashed  into  her 
cousin's  room. 

**  Mr.  Blake  was  here  while  the  general 
was  at  breakfast,"  she  gabbled  on  breath- 


lessly. ^  They  talked  a  nunute,  and  then 
he  hurried  away.  Your  father  put  some 
papers  in  his  pocket  and  started  down 
town  at  once.  Do  you  suppose  they  will 
fight,  Jessie?" 

"Who?    Papa  and  Mr.  Blake?" 

"  No,  Miss  Stupid;  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 
Morris." 

"  We  needn't  hope  for  anything  so  ro- 
mantic," returned  Jessie.  "  Wouldn't  Mr. 
Morris  make  a  heroic  figure  in  a  duel! 
No,  Edith,  there's  no  field  of  honor  now- 
adays— only  Wall  Street.  I've  no  doubt 
Arthur  Morris  would  rather  lose  blood 
than  money.  Oh,  I  hope  Mr.  Blake  will 
despoil  him  of  the  millions  he  has  taken 
from  others!  Think  of  the  misery  lus 
fortune  has  cost!  It  ruined  my  father— 
and  he  dared  to  sneer  at  me  last  night. 
Edith,  it's  God's  vengeance,  not  Mr. 
Blake's." 

".  Jessie,  why  was  he  such  a  brute  with 
you  last  night?" 

"Can't  you  guess?" 

"Did  you  refuse  him?  Honest?  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad!"  and  she  danced  a  wild 
fandango  round  the  room.  "Do  you 
know,  Jessie^  I  was  awfully  afraid  you 
intended  to  accept  him?  " 

"I  should  be  very  sorry,  if  he  had  been 
honest;  but  he's  a  cad  and  a  thief,"  de- 
clared Jessie,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  aconu 
"  Do  you  know  he  sent  papa  his  dismissal 
from  the  bank?  Thank  heaven,  he  is 
powerless  to  do  us  harm  now!  Did  you 
notice  how  happy  father  was  last  night? 
I  made  him  tell  me  his  secret.  Listen. 
Edith!  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Blake  will 
be  able  to  restore  to  papa  a  large  share  of 
his  fortune.  There's  a  chance  that  we 
may  again  live  in  the  dear  old  Boston 
home.    Isn't  it  splendid,  Edith  ?  " 

"  Splendid  ?  It's  more  than  splendid — 
it's  heavenly!  "  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Isn't 
Mr.  Blake  lovely?  And  he's  so  big  and 
handsome,  and  generous,  and  good  look- 
ing, and  manly,  and — and  everything.  I 
just  love  him,  Jessie,  don't  you?"  She 
looked  closely  at  Jessie  Garden. 

"  I— I  like  him,  Edith.  It  wouldn't  do 
for  both  of  us  to  love  him,  would  it, 
cousin  mine  ? " 

"He  loves  you,"  protested  Edith  with 
a  blush.  "I  know  he  does.  He  never 
takes  his  eyes  from  you.  I  watched  him 
last  evening.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  love 
him,  Jessie;  just  a  little  bit?" 

"Quite  sure,"  laughed  Jessie,  as  the 
roses  came  to  her  cheeks.  "I  can  only 
love  one  man  at  a  time — ^it's  inconvenient, 
but  it's  true." 

"  You  still  love  John  Burt?  "  The  big 
eyes  opened  wide  as  Edith  looked  ques- 
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tioningly  at  her  cousin.  "What  a  fool- 
ish little  sweetheart  you  are,  wasting  your 
life  on  a  man  you  haven't  heard  from  for 
years!  You  were  a  child  then;  you're  a 
woman  now.  You're  jesting,  Jessie ;  don't 
reject  Mr.  Blake." 

^  It's  not  likely  I  shall  have  a  chance," 
said  Jessie.  The  little  face  had  grown 
very  serious.  "I  sincerely  hope  not,  Edith, 
John  Burt  is  not  dead,  and  he  has  not 
forgotten  me.  Do  you  know,  Edith,  just 
before  our  carriage  was  blocked  last  night 
I  saw  a  man  walking  down  the  avenue  in 
the  full  glare  of  a  street  lamp?  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  John  Burt !  Do  you  re- 
member I  clutched  your  arm  and  pointed 
out  of  the  window?  I  know  he'll  come 
back,  and  when  he  does  he'll  find  me 
true." 

"It  might  have  been  his  ghost,"  sug- 
gested Edith. 

"If  so,  it  was  a  remarkably  active 
ghost,"  laughed  Jessie.  "He  was  walk- 
ing rapidly,  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
back,  and  when  I  saw  his  face  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  calling  his  name  at  the 
top  of  my  voice.    Wasn't  it  odd,  Edith? " 

"  But,  Jessie,  if  John  Burt's  in  the  city, 
why  doesn't  he  come  to  see  you  ? " 

"He  may  not  know  that  I'm  here," 
returned  Jessie  quickly.  "He  may  have 
just  learned  that  Arthur  Morris  is  not 
dead,  and  he  may — ^he  may  be  searching 
for  us." 

There  was  a  soft  light  in  the  deep 
brown  eyes,  and  a  longing  smile  touched 
the  tender  lips.  Edith's  face  was  lighted 
with  joy  as  she  clasped  her  cousin's  hands. 

"You're  the  dearest  darling  in  the 
world,  and  no  man  is  good  enough  for 
you,"  she  exclaimed.  "John  Burt  will 
come  back,  I'm  sure  of  it,  and  he'll  be 
proud  of  you.  But,  Jessie,  you  must  not 
let  Mr.  Blake  propose  to  you.  You  won't, 
will  you,  Jessie  ?  "  The  voice  was  plead- 
ing in  its  earnestness. 

"Why?"  asked  Jessie  in  surprise. 

"Because "     and    Edith    faltered. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  in  confusion,  but 
when  she  looked  again  in  Jessie's  face 
they  flamed  with  passion.  "Oh,  Jessie, 
can't  you  understand?  I'm  jealous  of 
you — horribly,  madly  jealous!"^  She 
threw  herself  sobbing  on  her  cousin's 
breast.  "  I  know  it's  not  your  fault  that 
he  loves  you,  but  you  can  make  him  stop. 
Please  make  him  stop!  If  it  wasn't  for 
you,  he  would  love  me.  Tell  him — ^tell 
him  anything  so  that  he  will  know  that 
you  don't  love  him!  Oh,  Jessie,  won't 
you?" 

"  What  can  I  tell  him? "  asked  Jessie  in 
amazement.    "I    can't   make    him   pro- 


pose and  then  commend  him  to  another. 
But,  Edith  darling,  I'm  so  sorry,  so 
awfully  sorry ! " 

The  girls  joined  in  their  weeping. 
When  Jessie  could  command  herself  she 
asked  if  Edith  really  loved  Blake. 

"I  loved  him  the  moment  I  saw  him, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  you  at  the  same 
instant,"  declared  Edith  Hancock,  whose 
intuition  had  told  her  the  truth.  "  Make 
him  stop,  Jessie;  you  can  find  some  way 
to  do  it,  I  know  you  call!  Oh,  why  are 
men  always  falling  in  love  with  girls  who 
won't  have  them,  and  refusing  to  notice 
those  who  love  them  to  death  ?  " 

Jessie  vainly  attempted  to  soothe  her. 
In  anger  and  mortification  Edith  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  when  Jessie  knocked 
at  her  door  a  few  minutes  later  there 
was  no  response  but  the  muffled  sound 
of  sobs. 

XXXII. 

A  THOUSAND  men  were  scattered  through 
the  hall  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. There  were  groups  of  three,  five, 
ten,  a  score,  and  one  compact  mass  of  a 
hundred  or  more  brokers.  Moving  like 
shuttles  between  these  irregular  knots  of 
humanity  were  individual  members — 
some  slow  and  calm,  others  hurried  and 
excited.  Blue  uniformed  messenger 
boys  passed  in  and  out,  their  laughing 
faces  and  shrill  cries  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  stem  earnestness  of  those  they  served. 

The  clicking  of  innumerable  telegraph 
instnunents,  the  tinkle  of  telephone  beUs, 
the  shuffle  of  feet  in  the  encircling  gal- 
leries, the  distant  murmur  of  street  traffic, 
all  blended  with  the  noises  from  the  floor 
into  a  chord  which  held  the  majesty  of 
bass  and  the  thrill  of  soprano. 

As  the  hands  of  the  great  clock  slowly 
crawled  to  the  point  that  marked  the 
hour  of  ten,  the  various  groups  com- 
pressed and  assumed  rounded  outlines. 
While  the  last  minute  was  speeding  by, 
a  silence  came,  broken  only  by  the  chat- 
tering telegraph  keys.  Then  a  gong 
sounded.  Its  reverberations  were  lost  in 
the  vocal  explosion  from  a  thousand 
lungs.  A  regiment  of  men  stricken  with 
violent  insanity — shouting,  snarling, 
barking,  clawing,  fighting,  glaring — such 
was  the  scene  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
on  the  morning  following  the  defeat  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  ordinances. 

A  moment  later,  and  the  acts  of  these 
seeming  maniacs  were  flashed  around  the 
world.  While  the  echoes  of  the  initial 
outburst  yet  filled  the  room,  men  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  London,  and  Berlin  were  scanning 
the  opening  quotations  which  had  boiled 
to  the  surface  from  this  seething  caldron. 
The  madness  was  sanity.  The  chaos  was 
order.  The  frenzy  was  calmness.  The 
furor  was  judgment. 

Into  this  crucible  was  being  poured  the 
collected  opinion  of  the  financial  world. 
A  million  miles  of  metallic  nerves 
focused  in  this  center  and  throbbed  with 
the  earth's  history  for  the  day.  Kain  on 
the  wheat  fields  of  Argentina,  drought  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  death  of  a 
banker  in  Berlin,  a  failure  in  Omaha,  a 
strike  on  a  Western  railroad,  a  rumor  of 
a  coming  Congressional  report,  a  rise  in 
English  consols^  the  appearance  of  a  new 
insect  in  Kansas,  an  area  of  low  ba- 
rometer in  Manitoba,  the  sickness  of  a 
king,  the  raising  of  a  freight  rate,  the 
echoes  of  a  battle  in  the  Sudan,  the  re- 
sult of  a  municipal  election,  the  speech  of 
an  obscure  alderman — all  hurled  their 
weight  into  these  delicate  scales  and  vi- 
brated the  needle  which  recorded  values. 
To  these  was  added  the  impact  of  human 
pa8siona---revenge,  treachery,  cunning, 
caution,  judgment,  daring,  stupidity,  ava- 
rice. Wall  Street  is  a  mundane  incarna- 
tion of  the  terrors  of  hell  relieved  by  some 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

John  Burt  was  in  his  office  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  and  James 
Blake  joined  him  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Good  morning,  Jim/'  said  John,  ex- 
tending his  hand,  whic^  Blake  grasped 
cordially.  ^' Isn't  this  a  glorious  day? 
See  the  sun  of  Austerlitz."  He  jwinted  to 
a  broad  shaft  of  light  which  streamed 
across  his  desk  and  illumined  the  bright 
colors  of  stacks  of  stock  certificate^,  "  Do 
you  feel  fit  for  the  day's  work,  Jim  ? "  he 
went  on.  "Your  eye  is  clear,  and  you 
look  as  if  you  had  your  fighting  clothes 
on." 

**  I'm  feeling  splendid/'  declared  Blake. 
"Never  felt  better  in  my  life.  We  are 
going  to  win,  John!  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  row  to  begin.'* 

"  Now  you're  talking  business,"  roared 
Mr.  Hawkins.  "  That  sounds  like  the  old 
Jim  Blake  I  knew  out  in  California.  I'd 
begun  to  think  that  these  New  York 
dudes  had  made  an  old  woman  out  of  you. 
We'll  hang  some  of  their  i)elts  on  our 
back  fence  before  the  sun  goes  down — eh, 
boys  ? "  and  he  rested  his  giant  palms  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  younger  companions 
and  shook  the  room  with  a  defiant  rumble 
of  laughter. 

"Is  General  Garden  here?"  asked 
John. 

"  He's  in  my  room,"  replied  Blake. 


"  Give  him  the  cash  for  that  L.  &  0. 
check  and  have  him  present  the  option  to 
Randolph  Morris  &  Company  the  mo- 
ment they  are  open  for  banking  business," 
instn^cted  John  Burt.  "Bid  L.  &  0. 
above  twenty  seven  imtil  (General  Garden 
has  the  stock  in  his  possession.  Send  two 
witnesses  along  with  hinL  That  will  pre- 
vent any  chance  for  a  quibble.  When  he 
comes  back  with  the  stock,  turn  it  over 
to  me." 

"  Aye,  aye,  General  Burton ! "  ex- 
claimed Blake  with  a  profound  salute.  He 
seemed  in  high  spirits  as  he  left  the 
room. 

"Blake's  all  right  this  morning,"  ob- 
served Hawkins.  "  Guess  he's  recov»ed 
from  his  attack  of  mullygrubs.  What 
the  devil  d'ye  suppose  has  been  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  John?  Has  he  been  specu- 
lating on  his  own  account  and  lost?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  has,"  said  John, 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  early  London 
and  Berlin  quotations.  "  Jim  hasn't 
made  a  deal  on  his  own  account  to  my 
knowledge  since  we  opened  these  office" 

"Probably  a  woman,"  growled  John 
Hawkins.  "  When  a  man  can't  get  into 
financial  trouble,  he  gets  tangled  up  with 
a  woman.  If  it  wasn't  for  women  and 
money  this  world  would  be  fit  to  live  in- 
ch, John?" 

But  John  seemed  so  completdy 
wrapped  up  in  a  computation  that  he  did 
not  heed  the  cynical  remark.  Mr. 
Hawkins  januned  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, sauntered  to  the  window,  and  in  a 
voice  like  the  hum  of  a  dynamo  sang  all 
he  knew  of  "Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt'' 
There  was  a  soft  light  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows  when  he  took  his  seat  near  John 
Burt. 

There  was  no  outward  sign  of  excite- 
ment in  the  offices  of  Randolph  Morris  & 
Company.  A  larger  throng  tiiian  usual 
crowded  around  the  tickers  and  gazed  at 
the  opening  quotations.  Not  a  few  spec- 
ulators had  blindly  followed  the  lead  of 
Arthur  Morris,  and  still  had  faith  in  the 
power  of  his  millions. 

Ignoring  the  advice  of  his  elderly  sub- 
ordinates, Morris  took  personal  command 
of  his  brokers  on  the  floor  of  liie  Stock 
Exchafage. 

"It  won't  be  much  of  a  shower,"  he 
said  to  his  followers  with  airy  bravado. 
"  Hang  on  to  your  stocks ;  we'll  pass  those 
ordinances  yet.  This  fellow  Rounds  is 
a  liar,  and  I'll  provd  it.  Blake  hired  him 
to  turn  that  trick.  I  control  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  am  able  to  protect  it  against  ail 
the  liars  and  swindlers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York." 
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Cosmopolitan  oi)ened  at  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral points,  but  the  selling  by  Blake  bro- 
kers was  not  so  heavy  as  had  been  expected, 
and  the  stock  rallied  when  supported  by 
Morris  and  others  interested  with  him. 
The  young  millionaire  speedily  regained 
his  confidence. 

"  Bid  'em  up,  bid  'em  up ! "  he  whis- 
pered to  his  head  broker.  "  We've  got  the 
Blake  crowd  on  the  run  already.  They 
dare  not  sell.  Take  all  they  ofFer  and  bid 
for  more." 

The  man  dashed  into  a  pack  of  traders, 
and  in  the  roar  of  voices  which  followed 
Cosmopolitan  soared  two  points  above  its 
previous  mark.  ^^^^ 

It  was  only  a  moment  past  ten  o'clock 
when  General  Carden  walked  briskly  up 
the  marble  steps  and  entered  the  Morrij 
building.  Two  clerks  in  the  employ 
James  Blake  <fe  Company  were  with  him. 
He  stopped  at  the  outer  railing  and  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Mason,  the  vice  president  of 
the  company. 

**  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morris/' 
said  the  general. 

"He  is  not  here,"  replied  Mr.  Mason. 
**  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Accept  my  written  resignation,"  said 
€Jeneral  Carden.  Mr.  Mason  todc  the 
letter,  bowed  coldly,  but  ^aid  nothing. 

"I  hold  an  option  on  ten  thousand 
shares  of  L.  <fe  O.  stock,"  continued  the 
general,  producing  an  envelope  from  an 
inside  pocket. 

"  Yes  ?  "  Mr.  Mason  raised  his  eyes  with 
a  faint  show  of  interest,  and  tapped  the 
brass  rail  with  a  pencil.  "  So  I  have  been 
informed,  (General  Carden." 

"Under  its  terms  I  can  take  up  the 
stock  at  a  stipulated  figure,  provided  the 
market  price  is  above  twenty  six  dollars  a 
share." 

"  So  I  understand.  You  owe  us  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars 
on  that  stock.  General  Carden.  Do  you 
wish  t6  pay  it  today? "  A  sarcastic  smile 
played  around  the  comers  of  Mr.  Mason's 
mouth. 

"I  do.  I  demand  the  stock,  and  will 
meet  the  terms  in  cash." 

"  Very  well.  General  Carden,  it  can  be 
arranged  at  once."  There  was  no  change 
of  expression  on  the  grave  face  of  the 
banker  as  he  turned  to  a  clerk  and  ordered 
him  to  produce  the  stock  from  the  vaults. 
Mr.  Mason  glanced  at  the  option  and  made 
a  rapid  calculation. 

"  Two  hundred  and  eighty  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  seven  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents,"  he  said,  passing  over  a 
slip  of  paper.    "  Is  that  your  figure  ?  " 

The  general  bowed,  and  motioned  to 


up     yc 


one  of  his  companions,  who  placed  a 
satchel  on  the  counter.  From  its  depths 
General  Carden  produced  the  money  de- 
manded and  exchanged  it  for  the  stock. 

"  I  trust  your  faith  in  the  value  of  these 
certificates  may  not  prove  amiss,"  said 
Mr.  Mason  with  an  icy  smile.  "  I  bid  you 
good  day,  sir." 

G^eneral  Carden  bowed  gravely  and 
turned  to  the  door.  As  he  did  so  Arthur 
Morris  entered,  his  face  flushed  with  tri- 
umph. In  his  haste  he  ran  into  the  gen- 
eral. 

"  I  beg.  your  pardon  I     Oh,  it[8 
it?"  and  an  evil^light  came  tS^js^eyes 
when  he  recogni2»d  his  fonner  employe 
"  What  in  hell  are^^ou  doing  -^ 

jour  thingsj  sifpp^e.     '^'^^ 
got  them<^ec  pxrt^'andj 
■'^^^i^?-" 

Morris-  Stepped  behind^  the  brass  rail- 
ing, and  from  that  r^^at  shook  his  hand 
threateningly  at  the  man  who  had 
aroused  his  rage.  General  Carden  delib- 
erately removed  his  glasses  and  walked 
towards  him. 

"  You  are  a  coward,  Morris  I "  he  said, 
looking  at  the  younger  man  with  blazing 
eyes.    "  Lay  a  hand  on  me  if  you  dare !  " 

Mr.  Mason  grasped  Morris  by  the  arm 
and  whispered  a  sentence.  With  a  mut- 
tered oath  Morris  turned  and  left  the  old 
soldier  standing  defiantly  by  the  railing. 
A  minute  later  General  Carden  entered  a 
carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  the 
office  of  James  Blake  &  Company. 

In  the  mean  time  Morris  had  followed 
Mr.  Mason  to  his  private  office. 

"I'd  like  to  punch  old  Garden's  head, 
and  I'd  have  done  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you !  "  he  declared.  "  What's  he  prowling 
around  here  for?  I  fired  him  last  night. 
What  did  he  want?" 

"  He  demanded  his  L.  &  O.  stock,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Mason. 

"  His  L.  <fe  O.  stock  I  "  repeated  Morris. 
"Well,  what  of  it?  He  didn't  wish  me 
\o  make  him  a  present  of  it,  did  he?  Old 
Carden  must  be  getting  crazy.  If  he 
comes  around  again  tell  him  to  dig  up 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
he  can  have  his  stock."  Morris  laughed 
and  stepped  to  the  ticker. 

"He  showed  his  option,  demanded  the 
stock,  and  paid  over  the  money,"  said  Mr. 
Mason  slowly.  "  I  gave  him  the  certifi- 
cates." 

"  Old  Carden  took  up  his  stock  and 
paid  over  the  money?  What  do  you 
mean.  Mason  ? "  Morris  looked  blankly  at 
the  elderly  broker  and  the  tape  dropped 
from  his  fingers. 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Mr.  Morris," 
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was  the  reply.  ''Do  you  know  what  has 
happened?  With  that  stock  you  lose 
control  of  L.  &  O.  Some  one  is  back  of 
Oeneral  Garden  in  this  transaction*  You 
should  be  able  to  guess  who  it  is/' 

''Blake!  Blake !"  gasped  Morris.  He 
clutched  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  twitched  nerrously. 
Pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  he  burst 
into  a  storm  of  incoherent  profanity.  Mr. 
Mason  confronted  him. 

''This  is  no  time  for  such  an  ezhibi* 
tion,"  he  said  sternly.  "  This  is  a  serious 
matter  and  calls  for  action  and  not  for 
blasphemy.    Control  yourself,  sir ! " 

The  ticker^  which  had  been  silent,  splut- 
tered rapidly,  and  the  ominous  sound  did 
more  to  call  Morris  back  to  his  senses 
than  had  the  sober  words  of  the  broker. 
He  lifted  the  tape  and  eagerly  scanned 
the  characters. 

"What's  that?  This  must  be  a  mis- 
take !  It  can't  be  as  bad  as  that,  don't  you 
know?  Five  hundred  shares  of  L.  &  O.  at 
thirty  eight!  It  must  mean  twenty 
eight."  Morris  gazed  at  the  figures  like 
one  in  a  trance. 

There  came  a  violent  rai^ping  on  the 
door,  and  without  waiting  for  a  response 
a  broker  entered.  His  collar  was  torn 
open  and  his  hair  was  rumpled  and  moist 
with  perspiration. 

"  Blake  &  Company  are  bidding  up  L. 
&  0.1"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  sold  them 
four  thousand  shares  up  to  thirty  five, 
and  they  are  yelling  for  more.  They  say 
that  John  Hawkins  is  after  the  stpck  for 
the  International.   How  does  it  stand?'' 

He  took  the  tape  from  Arthur  Morris' 
nerveless  hand. 

"  Thirty  nine!  Thirty  nine  and  a  half! 
Six  hundred  at  forty!  A  thousand  at 
forty  one!  Something's  up,  I  tell  you! 
What  shall  we  do,  Mr.  Morris? " 

Morris  gazed  helplessly  at  Mr.  Mason. 

"What  can  we  do?"  he  asked  weakly. 
For  hours  his  mind  had  been  full  of  the 
dangers  ^^hich  menaced  him  from  Coa- 
moi)olitan,  and  in  the  moment  of  fancied 
triumph  he  found  himself  attacked  from 
an  xmexpected  point.  His  brain  was  in  a 
whirl.  A  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the 
hallway,  and  Randolph  Morris  entered 
the  room. 

"  You've  raised  hell,  haven't  you? "  was 
his  greeting  to  his  son  and  heir,  "  I  told 
you  to  keep  your  nose  out  of  this  Cosmo- 
politan business.  You've  made  a  fine 
mess  of  it !  I  suppose  you  think  that  be- 
cause the  bottom  hasn't  fallen  out  of 
Cosmopolitan  you're  all  right,  don't  ye? 
Been    supporting    it,    haven't    ye?    Of 


course  you  have.  You're  an  ass!  Admit 
it,  and  take  your  losses.  It  was  the  first 
thing  I  saw  when  I  opened  the  paper  this 
morning,  and  I've  come  to  the  city  in 
order  to  prevent  your  iriftVing  as  many 
kinds  of  an  -ass  of  yourself  as  you  are 
capable  of.  How  much  of  that  rotten 
stock  have  you  bought?  I'll  bet  this 
damn  fool  play  will  cost  more  than  a 
million.  Don't  buy  another  share!  Qet 
out  and  take  your  losses !  " 

Randolph  Morris  mopped  his  face  with 
a  handkerchief,  and  reposed  his  ponder- 
ous bulk  in  an  easy  chair. 

"What's  the  matter  with  all  of  you?" 
he  demanded.  "Have  you  lost  your 
tongues  as  well  as  your  senses? " 

"Tell  him  aboat  this  business,"  said 
Arthur  Morris^  sidlenly  turning  to  Mr. 
Mason. 

In  a  few  words  the  latter  explained 
what  had  occurred  in  L.  &  O.  The  old 
millionaire's  face  was  a  study  during  this 
hurried  recitaL  The  look  of  anger 
changed  to  one  of  perplexity  and  then  to 
fear.  The  millions  amassed  in  a  life- 
time were  menaced  in  his  old  age,  and  the 
fires  of  defiance  blazed  again  in  the  eyes 
of  Randolph  Morris.  Springing  from  his 
chair,  he  took  a  place  by  the  ticker.  The 
ship  of  the  Morris  fortunes  was  drifting 
towards  the  rocks ;  aroused  from  his  slum- 
bers, the  old  pilot  grasped  the  wheeL  Hia 
eye  was  not  as  clear  as  in  the  days  when 
the  craft  was  new,  but  his  hand  was 
steady  and  his  courage  high. 

"How  much  L.  &  O.  have  you?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Thirty  five  thousand  shares,"  replied 
Mr.  Mason. 

"  How  many  have  you  sold? "  address- 
ing his  son.    Arthur  Morris  hesitated. 

"Speak  up!"  he  thundered  witJi  an 
oath.    "  How  many  have  you  sold  ?  " 

"  About  seventy  five  thousand." 

"Hu-m-m-m!  Fine  outlook.  Forty 
thousand  shares  short  on  a  stock  with 
only  a  hundred  thousand  shares  in  all," 
growled  Randolph  Morris.  Qreat  beack 
of  perspiration  stood  on  his  foreliead. 
"  Blake  and  Hawkins  probably  hold  more 
that  fifty  thousand  between  them. 
They've  got  us  cornered!  There's  only 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  for  us  to  g^t  out, 
but  111  take  it.  I  know  old  Hawkins  too 
well  to  think  that  he  is  taking  any  rides. 
By  Ood,  if  I  pull  out  of  this  thin^  with 
a  dollar  111  place  it  where  you  can't  find 
it  with  a  set  of  burglar's  tools!  " 

Randolph  Morris  glared  at  his  son, 
fumbled  for  his  glasses,  and  bent  over  the 
tape. 


(To  he  concluded,) 
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The    Fight    for    Atlantic    Commerce- 

BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  SHOWS  THE  GREAT  NEW  AMERICAN 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  COMMONLY  KNOWN 
AS  THE  **  MORGAN  COMBINE,"  FACING  SOME  POWERFUL  GROUPS 
OF  INDEPENDENT  COMPETITORS. 


OLD  Father  Neptune  has  always  im- 
agined that  he  had  a  pretty  good 
accjuaintance  with  the  men  and  the  flags' 
that  sail  most  familiarly  upon  his  un- 
easy waters.  There  w^ere  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans, 
the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  North- 
men, the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
and  later  still  the  Dutch,  the  Britons, 
and  the  Yankees.  Our  fine  old  ocean 
deity  has  fancied  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish all  of  them  6y  the  cut  of  their 
jibs  when  they  were  only  dim  specks  on 
his  moist  horizon.  But  he  is  going  to 
be  puzzled  as  he  never  was  before,  for 


the   greatest 


thing  upon  the  sea,  the 
new  "'  Morgan  combine,''  now  boldly 
challenging  for  tlie  mastery  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  an  international  composite  of 
truly  bewildering  character. 

Its  huge  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
odd  vessels  flies  the  colors  of  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  America,  and  in 
hard  and  fast  alliance  with  it  are  half  a 
million  tons  of  the  steam  shipping  of 
the  Fatherland.  The  Morgan  armada  is 
well  named  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company.  Its  main  oflices 
are  in  the  United  States;  its  executive 
control    is    vested    in    great    American 


LA  TOURAINE   (9,800    TONS,    12,000    HORSE    POWER),   OP    THE    COMFAGNIE    cfiNfiRALE    TRANSATLANTIQITE, 
OR    FRENCH    LINE,    WHICH    REMAINS   OUTSIDE  OP  THE    "COMBINE." 

J''i  ft:i!  it  pliotr>};rafh  by  liyron,   -Wrc    )'0rk. 
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financiers  and  ship-owners.  But  only 
ten  of  its  seven  score  Atlantic  steam- 
ships were  built  in  American  yards,  and 
only  twelve  wear  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  their  taffrails. 

THE   "combine"   and  ITS   COMPETITORS. 

The  battle  for  the    North    x\tlantic 
ocean  carrying  trade  to  which  the  great 


competition  perhaps  severer  than  be- 
fore. The  proud  mistress  of  the  seas  has 
been  quick  to  pick  up  the  Morgan  gage 
of  battle.  Before  the  final  plans  of  the 
huge  new  company  had  been  announced 
— indeed,  before  the  combination  had 
been  actually  completed — the  British 
government  poured  its  largess  into  the 
coffers  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of 


J.    PIBRPONT    MORGAN,    TUB     FAMOUS    FINANCIER 

WHOSE  FIRM  ORGANIZED  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

MERCANTILE   MARINE  COMPANY. 

From  a  copyrighted  photogra^  by  Pach,  Nrtv  York. 

"  combine "  summons  its  rivals  will, 
therefore,  not  be  ranged  along  ethnic 
lines;,  but  it  is  none  the  less  truly  a 
noble  contest  of  a  kind  that  irresistibly 
grips  the  imagination.  The  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company  is 
upon  the  sea  what  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  upon  the  land.  It 
is  the  most  audacious  example  of  the 
modern  genius  for  industrial  combina- 
tion. It  was  formed  by  powerful  in- 
terests superbly  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  yet  harassed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  excessive  and  wasteful  com- 
|)otition. 

It  is  a  "  combine,"  but  not  a  monop- 
oly. Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  great 
company   is   the    harbinger  of    a   new 


CLEMENT    A.   GRISCOM,  OF    PHILADELPHIA.    PRESI- 
DKNT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE 

MARINE  COMPANY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &»  Fty,  London. 

British  ocean  lines,  and  the  Cunard 
management  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  the 
keels  of  two  new  colossal  twenty-five 
knot  ships,  destined  to  surpass  in  size 
and  speed  even  the  astonishing  German 
greyhounds.  Under  its  contract  with 
the  admiralty,  which  runs  for  twenty 
years,  the  company  will  become  prac- 
tically a  government  concern. 

The  contest  for  the  Wue  ribbon  of  the 
Atlantic  will,  therefore,  be  between  one 
mighty  fleet  under  three  or  four  flags, 
on  the  one  hand,  and^  on  the  other,  a 
group  of  distinctively  British  companies 
headed  by  the  Cunard  line,  ami  the  na- 
tional fleets  of  the  lesser  powers  of  the 
continent.  There  are  more  than  one  or 
two  important  companies  still  without 
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HOW    THE    ATLANTIC    STEAMSHIP    COMPANIES    AMUSE     THEIR    PASSENGERS- 
STAR    LINER    KROONLAND. 


-THE    BAND    ON    THE    RED 


the  fellowship  of  the  combination.  The 
old  Anchor  line,  which  conducts  an  At- 
lantic business,  has  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  steamers  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  tons,  or  a  larger  force 
than  even  the  twenty-four  steamers  and 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  tliousand  tons 
of  the  Cunard  company.  Then  there  is 
another   formidable  competitor   in   the 


great  French  corporation,  the  Com- 
pagnie  (ienerale  Transatlantique,  with 
thirty-nine  ships  and  a  tonnage  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty-three^  thousand — not 
all  of  it,  however,  engaged  in  the  Atlan- 
tic trade.  Holland  has  the  Netherland- 
American  fleet  of  ten  good  vessels  of 
eighty-two  thousand  tons,  and  Italy  the 
Xavigazione  (ienerale  with  a  hundred 


HOW    THE   ATLANTIC   STEAM.«?HIP   COMPANIES   Fib    Till  li:    r  \SSK\r.Fi;s      THi: 

THE   RED   STAR   UNER   FINLAND. 
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vessels  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  tliou-  Such  a  powerful  independent  compe- 

sand  tons.  tition  sets  an  imperative  veto  upon  any- 
thing like  -monopoly  or  extortion.   In- 

UTTLE  CHANCE  FOR  A  MONOPOLY.  ^^J^   „^    ^^^^    thing   need    be   appre- 

Nor  does  this  list  of  large  independ-  hended  in  any  ease.    The  great  finan- 

ent  foreign  corporations  cover  all  the^  ciers  and  merchants  who  are  the  ruling 

rivals  of  the  Atlantic  ^'  combine."    No'  spirits   of    the   combination   are   alert, 


THE   LUXURY   OP   MODERN   OCEAN   TRAVEL— THE  DRAWING-ROOM   OP  THE    CRACK   NOKTH  GBSMAN 
LLOYD  STEAMER   KRONPROfZ   WILHBLM. 


fewer  than  five  hundred  and  forty-six 
British  "  tramp  ''  steamers  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  tons  engaged 
last  year  in  the  Atlantic  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States;  thirty-two  Amer- 
ican tramps  of  fifty-one  thousand  tons; 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven  Norwegian 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons;  fifty 
German  of  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
tons.  So  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  "  combine  "  will  not  have  affairs  all 
its  own  way,  although  its  own  tonnage 
is  enormous,  and — more  significant  still 
— mostly  of  first-rate  quality. 


broad  gage  men,  accustomed  in  aU  their 
enterprises  to  plan  and  build  not  for  to- 
day merely,  but  also  for  the  far  more 
important  tomorrow. 

It  is  thoroughly  understood  in  the 
inner  circles  of  the  management,  and 
indeed  among  the  clients  of  the  "  com- 
bine "  without,  that  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  will  look 
for  its  profits  not  to  an  arbitrary  ad- 
vance in  rates  but  to  a  steady  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business,  and  to  im- 
proved efficiency  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion.    That  is  the  frank  and    sensible 
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TUE    CUNARDER    LUCANIA,    ONE    OF    THE    CRACK    SHIPS    OF    THE    UNB    WHICH    IS    THE    MOST    ACTIVE 

COMPETITOR   OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL   MERCANTILE   MARINE  COMPANY. 

From  a  photograph — Copyright,  iqoo,  by  A .  Loeffitr,   Tantpkinsviiie,  Nrw  Ir'^rk 


brains  against  the  ship-owning  skill  and 
long  experience  of  maritime  Europe. 
Either  willingly  or  unwilling!}',  Mr. 
Morgan  seems  to  have  bound  himself 
to  keep  the  British  ships  of  the  '"  com- 
bine "   British,   and   never   to    seek    to 


make  them  American;  or  so,  at  least, 
his  chief  British  lieutenant,  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  head  of  the  great 
Belfast  shipbuilding  firm  of  Harland  & 
Wolff,  has  formally  announced  be- 
fore   a    committee    of    the    House    of 


I 


BERNARD    N.    BAKER,    OP    BALTIMORE,    FORMERLY 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE, 
AND    A    LKADINli    FIGURE    IN   THE   INTER- 
NATIONAL    MERCANTILE     MARINE 
COMPANY. 
From  It  Photosrapk  by  Falk,   Nnv    York, 


THE   RIGHT  HON.  W.  J.  PUUUE,  OF  BELFAST,    HBAD 
OF   THE    SmPBUILDING    FIRM  OP    HARLAND  * 
WOLFF,   AND  THE  CHIEF   BRITISH   REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN    THE   GREAT 
AMERICAN  COMPANY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Abernethy,  Beffetst, 
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Commons.  Mr.  Pirrie  declares  that 
not  only  will  the  present  Brit- 
ish steamers  of  the  "  combine  "  re- 
tain their  flag  and  registry,  but 
that  "  ^Ir.  Morgan  has  offered  the 
government,  on  behalf  of  the  new 
combination,  to  make  a  contract 
for  fifty  years  that  any  British 
ships  built,  or  to  be  built,  for  the 
new  ^  combine  '  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  registry  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  all  British  ships  built,  or 
to  be  built,  for  the  '  combine ' 
should  be  held  at  the  disposal  of 
the  admiralty,  either  for  cruisers 
or  transports,  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  that  might  be  accorded  to 
other  British  vessels;''  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing about  so  definite  a  statement. 

So  the  real  interest  of  the  situa- 
tion does  not  rest  in  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  or  of 
a  sudden  growth  of  the  proportion 
of  ocean  commerce  conveyed  be- 
neath American  colors.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  his  associates  have  gone 
abroad  and  purchased  a  great  fleet 
of  foreign  ships,  and  now  propose 
to  employ  this  fleet  in  aggressive 
competition  with  foreign  ship- 
owners— just  as  these  same  Ameri- 
can investors  might  have  put  their 
money  into  a  boot  and  shoe  factory 
in  England,  or  a  great  system  of 
]»ort  docks,  and  have  sought  there- 
by to  compete  with  other  British 
l)oot  and  shoe  manufacturers  or 
dock  managers. 

Of  course  ^Ir.  Morgan's  enter- 
])rise  does  not  appeal  so  keenly  to 
the  patriotic  emotions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  as  it  would  if  his  ships 
were  mainly  American  ships,  and 
Ins  new  tonnage  were  built  in 
American  yards,  manned  by  Yan- 
kee tars,  and  sailed  beneath  the 
gridiron  ensign.  Yet  even  as  it 
i.<,  the  great  financier  and  his  col- 
leagues deserve  the  frank  good  will 
of  our  people,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  good  measure  of  it.  It  is 
an  undeniable  advantage  to  Amer- 
ica to  have  this  vast  and  splendid 
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tonnage  held  in  friendly  hands,  and 
used  for  the  expansion  of  American 
commerce. 

Europe  sees  this,  and  though  Europe 
does  not  reallj'  h)se  these  noble  vessels 
from  her  registry  and  her  naval  reserve, 
she  is  plainly  alarmed  at  the  immediate 


of  progress  on  shore,  has  the  same  free 
field,  or  freer,  on  the  sea.  The  very  vast- 
ness  of  the  ocean  is  an  invitation  to  such 
a  brave,  great,  and  noble  undertaking. 
When  passengers  leaving  New  York  in 
haste  for  Europe  can  find  a  swift  ship 
sailing  on  every  one  of  six  days  of  the 


THE   WE8TERNLAND,    OF  THE   RED   STAR   LINK,    A   TYPICAL  8IX-TH01TSAND-T0N    FREIGHT  STBAMBR. 
From  a  photog r a pk— Copyright ^  tqoo,  by  the  Internatwnal  Navigation  Cam^nny 


outlook.  So  bokl  a  stroke  of  American 
financial  statesmanship  was  wholly  un- 
expected. The  sheer  audacity  of  it  has 
not  impressed  the  Old  World  more  pro- 
foundly than  this  new  and  marvelous 
revelation  of  American  wealth.  No 
group  of  European  capitalists  would 
have  dreamed  of  purchasing  so  mighty 
a  merchant  tonnage  and  combining  it 
under  one  administration.  And  yet 
British  financiers  could  have  achieved  it 
without  arousing  any  of  the  tremen- 
<lous  governmental  jealousy  and  hostil- 
ity with  which  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
comrades  have  successfully  (^>n tended. 

THE  OCEAN  TRAFFIC   OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  new  company  comes  into  exist- 
ence just  at  a  time  when  there  is  op- 
portunity for  it  and  need  of  it.  Intelli- 
gent concentration  of  capital  and  en- 
^Tgy,  which  has  wrought  sucli  miracles 


week,  instead  of  a  helter-skelter  bunch 
on  one  or  two  days,  and  when  a  daily 
mail  from  Europe  conies  with  clock-like 
regularity  into  the  New  York  post-office 
— when  these  things,  long  hoped  for  but 
until  now  unattainable,  are  achieved, 
the  people  of  the  New  World  and  the 
Old  will  begin  to  realize  the  true  signif- 
icance of  this  opening  battle  for  the 
Atlantic  ocean  carrying  trade. 

It  is  not  a  contest  that  must  end  in 
victory  for  one  flag  and  humiliation  for 
another,  but  rather  a  rivalry  which  is 
sure  to  bring  great  and  enduring  gain 
to  the  travel  and  the  commerce  of  both 
continents.  Just  as  America  and  Brit- 
ain united  to  lay  the  first  Atlantic  cable, 
so  now  in  this  great  new  venture  upon 
Neptune's  realm  they  join  their  best  re- 
sources for  a  mighty  and  lK*neficent 
undertaking,  with  which  neither,  per- 
haps, could  have  grappled^one.     j 
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The  Next  Head  of  the  Army. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.   CARTER, 

BRlGADIKR-GKNKRAi,.  U   S.  A. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  YOUNG,  THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  WHO 
IS  SOON  TO  SUCCEED  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  MILES  AS  CHIEF 
OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


WHILE  tlie  nations  play  mueasingly 
at  diplomacy,  they  keep  their 
swords  sharp  and  their  guns  in  readi- 
ness for  emergencies.  Sometimes  when 
the  political  firmament  looks  darkest 
and  most  threatening  the  clouds  are 
dispelled  by  the  rising  sun  of  arbitra- 
tion; but  the  grim  figure  of  war  always 
looms  in  the  background.  The  successful 
soldier  is  still  a  popular  hero,  and  hero 
worship  is  strong  in  all  warlike  peoples. 

Now  that  the  generation  of  men  who 
fought  through  our  great  Civil  War  is 
represented  upon  the  active  list  of  the 
army  by  only  a  few  score  names,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  man- 
tle of  high  command  is  about  to  fall  in 
rapid  succession  upon  several  of  these 
veterans  }>efore  they  pass  into  retire- 
ment. First  in  the  line  stands  ^lajor- 
(ieneral  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  whom  it 
is  the  President's  announced  intention 
to  appoint  to  the  lieutenant-generalcy 
wjien  (General  Miles  reaches  the  age 
limit  in  August  next. 

(General  Young  has  served  in  the 
army  for  almost  forty-two  years,  having 
begun  his  career  as  a  private  in  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  on  the 
^oth  of  April,  18()1,  when  President 
Lincoln  issued  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers. I  low  he  played  his  part  in  the 
four  stirring  years  that  folfowed  is  suf- 
liciently  evidenced  by  the  official  record, 
which  shows  that  he  was  thrice  bre- 
vet! cd  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  that 
he  was  mustered  out,  a  few  weeks  after 
Aj)pomattox,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Although  he  quitted  the  volunteer 
service  with  the  well  earned  eagles  upon 
his  shoulders,  in  the  following  year 
Young  entered  the  regular  army  with 
the  modest  straps  of  a  second  lieutenant 
v»f  infantry.     A  few  weeks  later,  how- 


ever, the  army  was  reorganized,  and  in 
r(H-ognition  of  his  war  record  he  waa 
appointed  a  captain  of  the  Eighth  Cav- 
alry. He  went  West  to  join  his  new 
regiment,  and  was  ordered  to  duty  in 
the  desolate  and  inhospitable  wilds  of 
Arizona,  where  his  troop  met  the  hostile 
Apaches  in  a  series  of  campaigns  that 
involved  much  toil  and  little  chance  of 
distinction. 

Sixteen  years  of  such  service  pa>st^i 
before  Captain  Y'oung  received  his  next 
])romotion,  and  nine  more  before  he  be- 
came a  lieutenant-colonel.  Most  of 
these  years  he  spent  at  one  or  other  of 
the  cavalry  posts  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  new  West.  The  men  of  those  fron- 
tier days  who  rode  with  Mackenzie 
(irierson,  the  two  Greggs,  Merriti, 
Hatch,  Carr,  and  Custer,  needed  to  have 
endurance  and  pluck.  It  was  a  hard 
school  for  the  practical  soldier,  but  oui 
of  it  came  a  splendid  body  of  fighting 
cavalry,  so  serviceable  and  eflScient  thai 
the  test  of  war  has  suggested  no  ini- 
])rovement  in  its  organization. 

Five  years  ago  Y'oung  had  reaeheil  the 
grade  of  colonel  by  seniority  promotion, 
and  was  commanding  his  regiment,  the 
Third  Cavalry,  near  the  Canadian 
border.  When  it  became  evident  that 
war  with  Spain  could  not  be  a  voidest 
much  longer,  the  regular  army  was 
drawn  southward,  the  chief  point  of  con- 
centration being  the  great  camp  at 
Chickamauga,  to  which  Young  and  liis 
troopers  were  ordered.  He  and  some 
other  Civil  War  veterans  had  been  de- 
voting much  time  and  attention  to  pre- 
paring their  young  oflScers  and  men  for 
the  call  to  the  field.  It  was  largely  as  a 
result  of  their  work  that  the  little  army 
we  sent  to  Santiago,  as  far  as  its  per- 
sonnel was  concerned,  was  one,  of   the 
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best  fighting  machines  of  its  size 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Brigade  and  -  division  com- 
manders being  needed  for  the 
volunteer  army.  Young's  name 
aj)peared  on  the  first  list  of  brig- 
adier-generals, and  he  was  as- 
signed to  a  cavalry  brigade  of 
Sliafter's  corps.  At  Santiago  his 
command  was  the  first  to  come  in 
touch  with  the  enemy.  Under 
Young's  orders  it  fought  and 
won  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the 
Spanish  outposts  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas;  but  before  the  more  im- 
portant action  at  San  Juan  the 
general  was  stricken  down  by 
fever. 

In  the  following  year,  at  the 
height  of  Aguinaldo's  insurrec- 
tion, it  became  evident  that  a 
powerful  force,  led  by  some  of 
our  best  generals,  was  needed  to 
assert  American  authority  in  the 
Philippines.  Lawton,  Wheaton 
and  Young  were  among  those 
chosen  for  the  task,  the  last 
named  being  again  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  brigade.  Like 
the  Indian  warfare  of  the  West, 
it  was  a  thankless  sort  of  serv- 
ice, but  Young's  work  was  so 
efficient  that  it  won  him  the  re- 
ward of  a  major-generalship  in 
the  regular  army.  That  coveted 
rank  was  given  him  by  President 
McKinley  in  February,  1901.  A 
few  months  later  he  came  back 
to  America,  where  he  has  since 
served  as  commander  of  the  De- 
})artment  of  California  and  as  or- 
ganizer of  the  new  War  College. 

(ieneral  Y'oung^s  personality 
is  that  of  a  typical  American  offi- 
cer. He  is  a  tall  and  soldierly 
figure,  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  he  is  a  fine  horseman. 
Entering  the  service  as  a  private 
of  volunteers,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  West  Point  training,  his 
j>romotion  to  the  lieutenant- 
^eneralcy  will  fitly  crown  his  long 
career,  and  will  be  accepted  by 
liis  fellow  soldiers  and  by  the 
c*r>untry  as  a  proper  reward  of 
merit  and  devotion  to  duty. 


MAJOR-GBNBRAL    SAMUEL    B.    M.    YOUNG,    WHO    IS    TO 
THE   NEXT  rOMMANDER  OP  Tfi&>U.   S.   ARMY. 
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The  Probationer. 

HOW  THE    REV.   JOHN    RITCHIE  WAS    CALLED     -FOR    KEEPS"    TO    THE    CHURCH   AT  WHITE 

MAN  S  LAKE. 

BY  HERMAN    WHITAKER. 


PTLLINO  lip  his  ponies  on  tiie  crest 
of  a  long  divide,  Jake  Mattheson 
extended  hi&  wliip  and  growled: 

*'  Yon's  the  school.  Thar's  where  we 
liold  meeting." 

Tlie  young  minister  who  sat  beside 
him  shivered  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
wintry  land.  A  twenty  mile  wind  ]p\xLS 
sixty  degrees  of  frost  is  not  productive 
of  warmth,  and  the  bitter  prospect 
added  a  chill  to  their  rigors.  All  about 
them  clumps  of  ragged  poplar  blotched 
the  whiteness.  Far  off  a  range  of  hills 
thrust  scrub  crowned  peaks  against  a 
livid  sky;  the  snowy  wastes  were  lifeless. 
In  the  east  a  sad  spruce  forest  blackly 
loomed.     Over  all  brooded  the  silence. 

The  vastness  of  it  all,  the  solitude, 
the  blanched,  far-reaching  desolation, 
awed  and  oppressed  the  young  man.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  smug,  road- 
ruled  Eastern  townships.  Hard,  cruel, 
l)rutal,  its  utter  savagery  rei)elled  the 
eye  and  sickened  the  soul. 

'"  Settlement's  behind  the  ridge," 
Jake  added.  **  See  it  in  live  minutes. 
Git  up,  thar*!  " 

In  less  than  the  specified  time  the 
young  minister — student,  rather,  for  he 
was  not  yet  ordained — looked  down  on 
the  pastorate  to  which  he  had  been 
called  on  probation,  its  appearance  was 
not  inspiring.  Over  a  wide  range  of 
rolling  prairie  a  score  or  so  of  shanties 
were  thinly  scattered.  Hude,  they  all 
were — some  built  of  sod,  others  of 
rough,  unhewn  logs.  Only  one  or  two 
boasted  a  second  story:  and  to  offset  the 
]>retensions  of  these,  still  others  were 
simply  mounds  of  straw  threshed  over 
loose  ])ole  frames,  (irim,  inhos|)itablc 
looking,  they  stood  amid  unfenced 
fields,  their  spurting  columns  of  wood 
smoke  alone  suggesting  a  note  of  cheer. 

**  Looks    honicsome,    don't    it?*'    the 


driver  said.   **Cold?  Shore!   We'll  soon 
be  thar'.*' 

Glancing  quickly  up,  the  student  saw 
that  a  smile  was  softening  the  lines  of 
the  man's  grim  visage.  Amazed,  he 
tried  to  think  what  in  that  bleak  pros- 
pect could  call  forth  a  touch  of  feelinjj, 
and  wondered  if  he,  too,  would  some 
day  come  to  love  it.  It  did  not  seem 
possible.  Stern  and  forbidding,  the 
land  frowned  upon  him  in  its  coldness. 

So  steeped  was  he  in  this  mood  that 
he  took  no  heed  of  the  trail.  Scrub, 
bluff,  and  snowy  waste  passed  by  in  dim 
])rocession  until  a  shout,  a  crash,  and 
the  sudden  impact  of  his  own  body 
against  the  dashboard  effectually 
aroused  him. 

Turning  quickly  about  a  bluff,  they 
had  run  into  a  mounted  man  and  just 
missed  a  girl  who  rode  behind  him. 
When  the  student  recovered  and  looked 
around,  the  man  was  pinned  in  the  di*ep 
snow  beneath  his  beast,  while  tiie  girl 
sat  her  bronco  and  looked  on  with  an 
exj)ression  of  half  amusement,  half  con- 
cern. 

''Jake,"  yelled  the  fallen  man, 
**  kain't  you  give  me  a  hand  ?  " 

But  Jake's  broncos  were  showing 
what  a  Western  pony  can  do  in  the  line 
of  kicking  when  he  humps  himself,  and 
Jake  said  so  in  terms  that  were  any- 
thing but  polite.  Uttering  an  oath,  the 
young  fellow  continued  liis  struggles 
until  the  student  jumped  from  the 
sleigh  and  raised  the  fallen  beast.  Then 
growling  surly  thanks,  he  rose  and 
dusted  the  snow  from  his  mooseskin 
coat. 

"  Jake,''  he  growled,  "  I'll  take  up  a 
subscription  to  buy  you  a  string  o'  bells. 
You  came  round  thet  bluff  slick  as 
silent  death.'' 

A  contemptuous  gj^in  wrinkled  the 
settler's  gnarled  front.  **  Yer  ears  is 
long  enough,"  he  snarled.  "  Put  the  gal 
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ahead  nex'   time,   McCloud.     She  ain't  personal  opinions,  the  student  took  note 

deaf/'  of  the  girl.   She  was  surveying  his  eler- 

Flushing   angrily,   the  young  fellow  ieal  garb  with  a  half  eurious,  half  quizzi- 

made  a  sharp  retort,  which  the  settler  eal  glance.     At  first  he  had  taken  her 

answered.     While  they  were  exchanging  for  a  hoy,  for  she  rode  astride.  Western 
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faj^liion,  and  her  long  liair  was  coiled  l)e- 
neaih  her  cap;  but  the  small  waist,  large 
eyes,  and  unmistakably  feminine  hips, 
(juiekly  undeceived  him.  Pretty,  he 
thought,  turning  his  eyes  from  her 
short  riding  skirt,  l)ut — so  bold!  No 
women  of  his  acquaintance  ev(7r  rode 
that  way. 

''  War;'  finished  Mattheson,  "  I 
kain't  stop  to  bandy  words  with  no  fool 
idgit.  Git  up,  thar'I  Who  is  he?*' 
Jake  added  to  his  companion  when  the 
ponies  were  once  more  flying  along  the 
trail.  **  Ye'll  find  out  soon  enough.  Him 
an'  thet  gal  hev'  kept  us  out  of  a  min- 
ister for  more'n  half  a  year.  Her  name's 
Walton,  Kuth  Walton,  an'  she's  the 
derndest  little  minx  west  o'  Winnipeg. 
Why,"  he  ejaculated,  slapping  his  thigh, 
**  she  jest  runs  the  vestry.''  Then,  with 
a  rueful  grin  that  yet  contained  an  ele- 
ment of  pride,  he  told  how  she  had 
driven  the  last  three  probationers  hack 
to  the  haunts  of  men. 

"  The  first  man,"  he  said,  **  was  a 
right  smart  cha})— you  should  hev'  seen 
him  spank  the  Bible;  hut  Kuth  took  a 
mislikin'  to  his  hair.  Said  it  was  too 
straight,  an' — well,  he  hed  to  go.''  The 
student  blushed  as  he  remembered  that 
his  call  had  contained  the  rather  unusual 
request  for  a  photogra[)h  and  a  snip  of 
his  hair.  "  Yes,"  Jake  repeated.  "  he  hed 
to  go,  for  Huth  raised  the  boys  agin'  him 
an'  made  his  place  hotter  'n  blazes.  The 
next  chap,''  he  mused,  pulling  out  and 
biting  off  nearly  half  a  plug  of  tobacco, 
**  was  a  leetle  too  ])ale  in  the  gills  for 
her  taste — didn't  care  much  'bout  him; 
but  the  third  was  a  jim  dandy.  Licked 
two  of  the  boys,  an'  put  some  backbone 
in  the  vestry.  Thought  wc  was  a  goin' 
to  keep  him,  but  " — he  sighed — "  man 
thet  is  born  of  wcemen  is  small  perta- 
ters  an'  few  in  a  hill.  The  derned  fool 
hed  to  go  an'  fall  in  love  with  Ruth. 
Thet  fixed  him.  She  made  such  a  show 
of  the  critter  thet  we  fired  him  slick. 
She  'lowed,"  the  settler  finished,  as  the 
ponies  pulled  up  in  front  of  his  door, 
*^  thet  you  was  a  likely  lookin'  chap. 
But  Lordy,"  he  dubiously  added, 
*^  there's  no  tellin'.  You  hain't  got  the 
beef  o'  the  last  chap,  an'  the  boys  might 
notion  to  hustle  you  therselves.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  wife,"  he  said  to  the  feminine 
duplicate    of   liimsdf    who    just    then 


opened  the  door.  "  He's  a  goin*  to  board 
with  us.    Hustle  supi)er  now.'' 


II. 


TnK  remainder  of  the  week  the  new 
minister  spent  in  making  house  to  house 
calls,  and  everywhere  he  went  he  heard 
more  of  Ruth  and  her  tricks.  She  was, 
he  learned,  an  only  daughter,  the  child 
of  an  P^nglish  settler  of  whom  little  was 
known  save  that  his  speech  and  bearing 
proclaimed  him  of  good  family — such 
are  plenty  in  the  northland,  whose  vast 
womb  lends  itself  to  the  buryiug  of 
secrets.  Of  her  mother,  still  less  was 
known,  but  one  or  two  who  had  seen  the 
portrait  which  hung  in  her  father's 
room  said  that  Ruth  came  honestly  by 
her  beauty. 

Yet  despite  her  ancestry,  Ruth  was  a 
child  of  the  plains.  Motherless  at  three, 
she  grew  up  free  as  the  northern  air,  as 
unconventional  as  the  wide  plains,  and 
saucy  as  a  blackhird.  She  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  settlement  preachers, 
the  dollars  of  whose  salary  numbered 
less  than  the  pains  she  inflicted  upon 
t^iem. 

One  Sunday  she  came  to  church  clad 
in  a  decollete  gown  which  she  had 
fished  from  her  dead  mother's  belong- 
ings, and  so  horrified  the  preacher  that 
he  broke  down  in  his  sermon.  Another 
time  she  surre]>titiously  conveyed  cigars 
into  meeting  and  helped  the  boys  to 
smoke  them.  She  had  played  dancing 
tunes  on  the  church  organ  after  a  Sab- 
bath service,  and  offered  the  minister 
the  loan  of  a  yellow  hacked  novel.  All 
these  things  and  many  others,  with  ad- 
ditions, subtractions,  surmises,  and  sug- 
gestions were  poured  into  the  young 
minister's  ears  by  shrewd  mothers  of 
marriageable  daughters  who  also  main- 
tained that  the  things  the  girl  had  done 
were  only  a  trifle  less  scandalous  than 
those  she  had  left  undone.  Tn  view  of 
which  revelations  the  calm  countenance 
the  minister  held  at  his  first  meeting 
covered  a  fair  deo^ee  of  nervousness. 

The  attendance  was  large  at  that 
meeting.  On  the  school  benches  were 
crowded  the  settlers  from  twenty  miles 
around — long,  lean  men,  angular  wom- 
en, and  young  girls  from  whose  tender 
bones  hard  work  and^^rder  fare  had 
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worn  the  flesh.  In  the  latter  youth 
eonstituted  the  sole  claim  to  beauty; 
and  as  the  minister  mentally  compared 
their  washed  out  prettiness  with  the  rich 
l>loom  of  the  girl  he  met  on  the  trail, 
he  easily  divined  the  source  of  her 
power  over  the  vestry.  As  always,  its 
members  had  paid  conscious  or  uncon- 
-icious  tribute  to  the  strongest  influence 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 

As  he   rose   from   silent    prayer,   he 


found  himself  looking  into  her  face. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  front  bench,  al- 
most within  reach  of  his  hand.  In  her 
eyes  was  the  (juizzical  look  of  their  first 
meeting,  only  to  it  she  had  added  a 
touch  of  insolence.  As  their  eyes  met, 
she  turned  and  whispered  to  McCloud, 
who  sat  beside  her. 

"  Not  quite  up  to  sample." 

Light  as  it  was,  the  minister  heard, 
and  the  girl  saw  that  he  heard.  She  saw 
him  flush,  and  noted  with  secret  admira- 
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tioii  the  swift  tightening  of  the  lij)s  that 
controlled  the  sudden  pulse  and  turned 
his  face  to  stone.  In  the  brief  glance 
that  Hashed  between  them,  each  read 
consciousness  of  the  situation  and  an- 
swered the  other's  challenge.  Rising, 
the  minister  proceeded  with  the  service. 

After  the  hymns  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon suited  to  his  hearers,  using  com- 
mon words,  freely  illustrating,  strictly 
avoiding  metaphor  and  tricks  of  rhet- 
oric. And  as  he  warmed  to  his  work  he 
forgot  Ruth,  McCloud,  and  the  staring, 
curious  settlers.  He  saw  only  a  great 
imi)ersonality  that  embodied  sin,  unhap- 
l)iness,  and  all  the  ills  that  man  is  heir 
to.  At  this  he  preached,  counseling, 
advising,  exhorting,  explaining,  laying 
down  an  earnest,  practical  rule  of  life. 
.\s  he  talked,  curiosity  waned  and  gave 
jdace  to  an  eager,  breathless  interest. 
Leaning  forward,  the  people  took  the 
words  from  his  lips;  and  when  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  closed  the  Bible,  a 
heavy  sigh  paid  him  the  tribute  of  sus- 
pended breath. 

Xow  that  his  eyes  were  once  more 
free,  they  drew  naturally  to  the  front 
bench.  Ruth  was  looking  coldly  in- 
ditferent.  He  had  not  seen  her  at- 
temps  at  calm  abstraction  while  he  was 
l)reaching,  nor  the  flushing  color  which 
lUfirked  her  failure.  Sighing,  he  rose 
and  pronounced  the  benedict i(m. 

While  the  minister  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  their  wives  and  daughters,  the 
vcstrvrmen  discussed  his  merits  in  the 
-table.  Jake  Matt  heson — who  was  board- 
ing the  minister,  and  therefore  was 
))iascd  in  his  opinions — opined  that 
there  were  "no  'tater  bugs  crawlin'  on 
him.'^  Si,  Jake's  brother  and  the  big- 
gest man  in  the  settlement,  indorsed  the 
verdict  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Old 
Jemmy  Hodges,  a  weazened  stick  of  a 
man,  thought  in  a  high  squeal  that  the 
])reaching  sampled  well,  but  cast  his 
vote  for  a  married  minister.  He  always 
had  maintained  that  none  but  a  woman 
could  put  kicking  straps  on  Ruth.  Of 
this  Si  Mattheson  was  not  so  sure;  any 
way,  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  lad 
n  show.  If  he  did  the  job — well ;  if  not, 
then  they  could  call  a  married  man. 

'*  Let  him  fight  his  fight.''  Si  finished; 
"an'  if  he  wins  out.  Tin  for  callin'  him 
"or  keeps." 


"  So're  we  I ''  chorused  the  others. 

For  the  next  month  the  fight  went  on 
in  rather  desultory  style.  The  boys 
were  feeling  their  man.  Apart  from  a 
little  giggling  in  meeting,  and  one  or 
two  attempts  to  be  funny  at  the  min- 
ister's expense,  they  had  not  committed 
themselves.  And  before  these  prehmi- 
nary  skirmishes  developed  into  anything 
serious,  a  furious  storm  burst  over  the 
settlement  and  winter  closed  down  with 
the  snap  of  a  trap. 

It  was  the  hardest  season  in  thirty 
years — seven  white  months,  a  yard  of 
snow  on  the  level,  and  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  thirty-five  below.  Smoke  col- 
umns, ascending  from  amid  huge  drifts, 
marked  the  sites  of  buried  cabins. 
Landmarks  were  obliterated,  and 
twenty  feet  of  snow  banked  in  the 
bluffs.  Travel,  except  on  well  beaten 
roads,  was  almost  impossible,  and  social 
life — meager  at  the  best  of  times — 
languished.  To  give  this  a  fillip,  and  to 
break  the  monotony  of  existence, 
Ritchie  enlisted  the  aid  of  such  yonng 
folk  as  possessed  talent,  and  got  up  a 
Christmas  entertainment  that  was  to 
be  long  remembered  because  of  certain 
numbers  which  did  not  appear  on  the 
program. 

On  the  night  of  the  social  he  found 
Si  Mattheson  waiting  for  him  out-ide 
the  school. 

"  There's  a  goin'  to  be  trouble,"  Si 
said  in  a  rumbling  whisper.  "  The  boys 
hev'  n  keg  in  the  stable,  an'  they've 
been  hittin'  it  hard." 

Ritchie  heard  in  silence.  He  looked 
at  the  school.  Out  of  the  darkness  its 
windows  punched  warm  squares  of  light, 
through  the  open  door  floated  laughter 
and  the  hum  of  voices.  Above  him,  mil- 
lions of  cold  stars  gemmed  the  void. 
The  northwester  breathed  an  icy  breath. 
Across  the  north,  Aurora  Borealis 
waved  her  shimmering  veils  of  fire.  He 
shivered.  Chicken-hearted,  Si  won- 
dered? 

"Where  is  that  keg?"  Ritchie  sud- 
denly inquired. 

"  Tucked  on  top  o'  the  roof  logs." 

Turning,  the  minister  vanished  in 
the  darkness.  Si  heard  the  stable  door 
open,  and  just  about  the  time  his  slow 
wits  began  to  comprehend  the  min- 
ister's purpose  there  c^me  a    crash,  a 
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splash,  and  a  strong  spirituous  smell 
drifted  down  the  wind.  Si  gasped,  and 
before  he  recovered  his  normal  poise 
the  minister's  voice  sounded  close  beside 
him. 

*^Come  along,'*  he  said.  "The  peo- 
ple are  waiting.*' 

Xorth,  south,  east,  and  west,  every 
trail  had  poured  the  settlers  into  the 
school  house.  It  was  crammed — men, 
women,  and  children  packed  the 
benches  and  lined  the  walls.  In  the  far 
comer  a  score  of  young  men  herded  to- 
gether— ^half  of  these  were  Canadians, 
and  the  remainder  either  English  re- 
mittance men  or  Barnardo  boys,  grafts 
of  the  London  slums  transplanted  to  a 
sterner  and  healthier  soil.  Their  flushed 
faces  proclaimed  the  owners  of  the  keg 
fully  as  much  as  their  actions.  They 
were  playing  rough  jokes  upon  each 
other,  and  at  the  minister's  entrance 
they  set  up  a  hoarse  laugh. 

In  a  glance  Ritchie  sized  the  situa- 
tion; then,  cool,  calm,  almost  indiffer- 
ent, he  mounted  the  platform  and  gave 
out  the  first  number.  This,  a  quartet, 
the  boys  allowed  to  go  by  without  inter- 
ference, applauding  vociferously  at  its 
close ;  but  later  in  the  evening  they  be- 
gan to  interject  remarks,  stamping  to 
the  music,  and  doing  their  utmost  to 
confuse  the  performers.  At  times  they 
became  positively  uproarious,  yet 
through  it  all  the  minister  kept  his  head. 
At  the  end  of  each  number  he  rose, 
made  some  happy  comment,  announced 
the  next  number,  and  sat  down  un- 
ruffled. 

"He's  got  nerve,"  Jake  Mattlieson 
whispered  to  Si. 

"  Takes  muscle  to  hold  this  crowd," 
the  latter  pessimistically  responded. 

At  last  Ritchie  stepped  forward  to 
give  his  own  number — a  humorous  mon- 
ologue. Coolly,  as  if  enjoying  perfect 
.silence,  he  spoke  the  first  few  sentences. 
They  could  not  be  heard;  still  he  held 
on,  and  soon,  perhaps  moved  by  curi- 
osity, the  disturbers  abated  their  noise. 
Tjittle  by  little  it  lessened  until  he  had 
almost  perfect  order.  It  appeared  as  if 
he  had  won  out;  but  just  when  he 
paused  to  emphasize  a  line,  a  jeer  broke 
on  the  stillness. 

A  hush  followed.     The  remark  con- 
tained so  vile  an  insult  that  even  the 
2m 


corner  refused  to  father  it.  The  people 
in  front  turned  sharply  round,  those  in 
the  rear  looked  sheepishly  ahead;  all 
were  excited,  only  the  minister  main- 
tained his  coolness.  He  waited  amid 
dead  silence.  He  did  not  know  the 
speaker,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  accent;  and  just  when  the  stillness 
was  becoming  oppressive  he  launched  a 
retort  that  was  sharper  than  a  locust's 
thorn.  Quick,  apt,  biting,  it  covered 
the  principal  failings  of  a  remittance 
man,  and  left  a  ripple  of  suggestion 
fiowing  in  its  wake. 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed.  Ritchie's 
retort  was  a  master-stroke.  It  aroused 
instantly  the  fierce  jealousy  which  ob- 
tains between  Briton  and  Colonial,  and 
set  the  corner  by  the  ears.  The  Canadi- 
ans joined  in  the  laugh  against  their 
fellows,  and  kept  good  order  until,  just 
when  the  last  number  had  been  given 
out,  a  window  suddenly  flew  up  and  a 
raucous  voice  roared: 

"  AU  hands  to  take  a  drink!  " 

Instantly  the  man  nearest  the  win- 
dow vaulted  out;  then,  feet  first,  head- 
long, sideways,  any  way,  just  as  their 
hurry  and  the  press  of  thrusting  hands 
permitted,  Barnardo  boys,  Canadians, 
and  remittance  men  streamed  after. 
When  the  last  rolled  over  the  sill, 
Ritchie  rose  to  dismiss  the  meeting,  but 
had  scarcely  spoken  the  last  word  when 
an  angry  yell  rose  on  the  outside,  and  a 
scurry  of  feet  came  back  from  the 
stable.  A  whisper  passed  around  the 
room. 

"  He  spilled  their  liquor,  an'  they're 
a  layin'  for  him !  " 

The  minister  went  on  buttoning  his 
gloves.  Women  glanced  fearfully  in  his 
direction,  and  whispered  with  their 
husbands,  but  these  shook  their  heads. 
It  was  the  minister's  quarrel;  if  he 
couldn't  hold  his  own  he  was  no  good 
in  that  settlement.  Curious  eyes  turned 
on  him  as  he  strode  towards  the  door. 

As  he  passed  out,  his  eye  fell  on  Ruth 
Walton.  Her  face  was  a  study  of  emo- 
tion— anger,  fear,  apprehension,  alter- 
nated in  quick  succession.  Her  eyes  said 
stay,  but  her  proud  red  mouth  locked 
firmly  on  the  words.  In  that  strangely 
composite  expression  he  read  what  he 
had  to  expect. 

Smiling,  he  stepped  outside.    A  late 
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moon  shed  a  flood  of  silver  on  the  dark 
crowd  surging  about  the  door.  Its  many 
faces  were  black  with  anger,  bitter  with 
prejudice. 

"Where  you  a  goin^?'^  a  voice 
growled,  and  a  man  stumbled  heavily 
against  him. 

It  was  McCloud.  Whirling  quickly 
round,  Ritchie  struck  with  all  his  heart 
— ^a  smart,  clean  blow  that  landed  with 
a  whip-like  crack  and  drew  a  yell  of 
fierce  delight  from  the  crowding  men, 

"  He'll  fight! ''  they  howled.  "  Go  in, 
Jim,  an'  give  him  fits! " 

McCloud  needed  no  proinpting.  Re- 
covering from  his  surprise,  he  came  with 
a  rush;  but  before  he  could  strike,  a 
heavy  body  split  the  ring,  he  was  seized 
about  the  waist  and  hurled  headlong  in 
the  snow. 

"  Next! ''  Si  Mattheson  roared.  ''  My 
night  out!  Next!'' 

The  crack  of  the  minister's  fist  had 
roused  the  fiercest  fighting  blood  in  six- 
teen counties.  The  man  was  a  berserk. 
His  face  gleamed  white  and  stem,  his 
c7e«  were  steel  rays,  his  huge  figure 
loomed  larger  in  the  tender  light. 

''Next!"   he   shouted. 

''This  ain't  your  quarrel/'  a  voice 
grumbled,  then  its  owner  fled  precip- 
itately to  avoid  the  sudden  clutch  of 
the  giant's  hands. 

"  No  one?  "  Si  challenged,  walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  ring. 

From  the  way  the  crowd  shrank  from 
liis  threatening  fist  he  might  have  been 
a  giant  of  eld  and  they  pygmys  of  the 
fable.  One  or  two  men  on  the  edge  of 
the  ring  slunk  off  to  the  stable.  They 
liad  seen  big  Jim  McCloud  lifted  and 
shot  like  a  stone  from  a  sling — that  was 
enough.  He  was  slowly  extricating 
liimself  from  the  deep  drift  which  had 
broken  his  fall.  Curious  faces  peered 
from  the  school  door.  It  was  a  dark 
picture,  and  the  pallid  moon  framed  it 
in  gleaming  silver. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Mattheson,"  the 
minister  said,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
giant's  arm,  "  I'm  perfectly  able  to  fight 
my  own  battles." 

"I  believe  you,"  Si  rumbled,  '^but 
you  don't  have  to  when  I'm  around. 
Preachin's  your  lay.  Come  on  now, 
won't  you?  " 

But  the  ring  scattered  for  the  stable, 


from  the    shadow    of    which   a   voice 
yelled : 

"  You  think  you're  smart.  Si  Matthe- 
son, but  we'll  ketch  him  alone  one  o' 
these  days ! " 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  "  Si  growled. 

With  the  rush  of  a  charging  grizzly  he 
swept  down  on  the  stable,  but  before  he 
had  covered  half  the  ground  a  whip 
cracked,  and  a  double  team  dashed  of 
down  the  trail.  The  sleigh  was  black 
with  men,  and  as  it  flew  along  their 
savage  yells  came  floating  back.  A 
minute  and  they  were  out  of  ai^t: 
then,  one  by  one,  the  settlers  hitched 
and  followed. 

"  Thet  was  a  right  smart  fiUip  you 
give  McCloud,"  Jake  Mattheson  said  to 
the  minister  as  they  drove  home,  '*  an* 
it  served  you  well,  Si'd  sooner  fi^i 
than  eat,  but  he'd  hev  let  the  boys  tear 
you  in  bits  if  you  hedn't  shown  grit. 
They'll  shorely  lay  for  yoo,"  he  added 
comfortin^y. 

UI. 

And  doubtless  they  would  have  if  op- 
portunity had  waited  on  inclination,  bur 
after  Christmas  another  wild  storm 
burst  over  the  settlement.  For  ten  days 
it  raged  without  let,  and  though  it  then 
eased  for  a  single  night,  the  next  morn- 
ing the  wind  veered  southeast  and  Wev 
a  perfect  gale.  Storm  followed  storm  iii 
quick  succession ;  for  weeks  the  air  was 
thick  as  a  fleece,  and  the  temperature; 
dropped  below  the  record.  In  two 
months  the  mercury  niever  once  thawed, 
the  spirit  thermometers  often  read 
down  to  sixty-five  below. 

In  the  cabins  meals  froze  on  the  table, 
meat  was  chopped  with  an  ax  for  the 
pot,  bread  came  hard  as  a  brick  from  the 
box.  Though  one  might  keep  from 
freezing,  it  was  impossible  to  get  warm. 
Men  sat  close  up  to  red-hot  stoves  that 
were  swallowing  a  cord  of  wood  a  day. 
and  yet  shivered  with  the  cold  at  their 
backs.  In  that  frozen  purgatory  pas- 
sion languished,  vendettas  were  lai'l 
aside,  and  petty  jealousies  dwarfed  to 
their  very  seeds. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  leaden  sky 
was  stiQ  feeding  fat  the  drifts.  One 
morning  Ritchie  sat  in  his  little  stnfly 
under  the  gable  of  Jake  Mattheson's 
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house.  The  window  was  heavily  frosted, 
but  by  breathing  on  a  pane  he  had 
cleared  a  spot  through  which  he  pres- 
ently spied  a  dark  object  laboring 
through  the  drift.  A  man  was  coming 
along  the  trail  towards  the  house. 

Springing  up,  Ritchie  ran  down 
stairs,  and  as  he  threw  open  the  door 
Si  Mattheson  came  stamping  along  the 
veranda.  "  Any  o'  you  folks  seen  any- 
thin'  o'  McCloud  of  late?^'  he  asked. 
"  There  wam't  no  smoke  comin'  from 
his  shanty  this  mornin'." 

"  Mebbe  he's  away,''  Jake  suggested, 
looking  up  from  his  place  by  the  stove. 

Si  shook  his  head.  "  Might  hev'  been 
teaming  wood,"  he  allowed,  ^'  but  thet 
don't  count.  His  out  trail  goes  by  my 
door,  an'  there  hain't  been  a  track  on 
it  in  three  weeks.  Better  come  along  o' 
me  an'  see  what's  doin'." 

"  Wait  a  minute,''  said  Ritchie,  "  and 
I'll  go  too." 

McClond,  who  was  a  bachelor,  lived 
alone  in  a  little  log  shanty  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  north  of  Jake's;  but  short 
as  the  distance  was,  it  took  the  three 
men,  spelling  one  another  on  the  lead, 
two  hours  to  make  it — two  hours  of 
heart-breaking,  wind-trying  labor. 
About  the  shanty  there  was  no  sign  of 
life.  The  wind  whirled  the  flying  scud 
drearily  around  its  corners,  the  hissing 
drift  flew  by,  a  huge  white  mound 
banked  the  door  to  the  very  latch. 

''Look's  bad,"  Si  muttered  as  he 
kicked  the  cumbering  snow  aside,  then 
as  he  threw  open  the  door  he  whistled 
h  is    astonishment. 

Inside,  the  cabin  was  completely  gut- 
ted— flooring,  rafters,  bedstead,  table, 
stools,  everything  inflammable  was  gone. 
The  cold  stove  straddled  two  floor  joists. 
In  the  far  corner,  wrapped  in  his 
blankets,  lay  McCloud. 

A  week  before  he  had  run  out  of 
wood,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  lift  in 
the  drift,  he  had  gone  to  the  bush  to  cut 
a  load.  He  had  to  break  new  trail  all' 
the  way,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  loaded  on  the  last  stick.  Twice 
on  the  way  home  his  load  upset,  and  as 
he  reloaded  the  last  time  the  wind  rose 
and  walled  him  in  circling  clouds  of 
snow.  If  it  had  held  to  the  one  quarter, 
he  might  have  made  his  shanty;  but 
presently  the  storm  slewed  to  the  east. 


No  team  can  face  the  raw  east  wind 
when  it  carries  seventy  degrees  of  frost. 
McCloud's  oxen  fell  ofiE  before  it.  To- 
wards evening,  he  threw  off  his  load 
and  traveled  hght,  hoping  to  strike 
some  settler's  cabin;  but  his  team  were 
headed  away  from  the  settled  lands. 
Hours  of  tumultuous  darkness  ensued, 
during  which  he  wandered  like  a  lost 
soul  in  a  black  void.  He  felt  himself 
freezing,  but  had  no  remedy  until  a 
merciful  shift  of  wind  turned  his  oxen 
home;  and  it  was  midnight  when,  with 
badly  frozen  feet,  he  crawled  into  his 
cabin. 

"  Hed  to  hev  a  fire,"  he  said,  looking 
sheepishly  at  the  minister,  "  an'  for  the 
las'  five  days  1  kept  her  a  goin'  with  the 
fixin's.  Burned  'em  all,"  he  added  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  "Would  hev' 
started  on  the  stable  logs,  but  them 
plaguey  feet  hold  me  down.'* 

While  Jake  and  Si  cut  the  stable 
mangers  into  stove  wood,  Ritchie  ex- 
amined McCloud's  feet.  In  preparing 
for  a  frontier  pastorate  he  had  taken  a 
course  in  medicine,  and  he  saw  at  once 
that  while  the  left  foot  might  be  saved, 
the  right  was  hopelessly  frozen.  He  saw 
also  what  this  involved.  As  yet  no  rail- 
road pierced  those  wilds.  The  nearest 
surgeon  practised  in  Winnepeg,  and  be- 
tween him  and  them  lay  two  hundred 
miles  of  drifted  trail.  His  decision  was 
quickly  made. 

"I  stay  here,"  he  said  to  Jake.  "  Send 
my  things  over  as  soon  as  possible." 

Before  they  left,  Si  and  Jake  tore  up 
the  granary  floor  and  laid  it  in  the 
shanty,  and  after  they  were  gone  the 
minister  knocked  up  a  table  and  a  set  of 
stools.  WTiile  he  worked,  McCloud 
looked  on  ashamed.  Once  or  twice  he 
shuffled  uneasily,  and  at  last  that  which 
was  on  his  mind  found  expression. 

"Say!"  he  burst  out.  "Would  it 
make  you  feel  any  better  to  lam  me  one 
in  the  eye?    If  it  would,  jes'  tire  away." 

When  the  minister  laughingly  re- 
fused, he  seemed  almost  offended. 

"  War,"  he  grumbled,  "  I  thought  as 
you  might  like  to  get  even.  Any  way, 
you  hit  me  one  good  crack.  Shucks, 
didn't  I  see  stars !  " 

Through  all  the  next  week  the  min- 
ister carefully  watched  the  injured 
members,  hoping  that    nature    might 
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work  a  miracle;  but  when  McCloud  com- 
plained of  dull  pains  in  the  knee  and 
hip,  he  knew  that  the  operation  could 
no  longer  be  deferred.  Already  he  had 
gathered  together  such  rude  appliances 
as  the  settlement  afforded,  and  now  he 
called  in  Si  and  Jake. 

*^Jim  stood  it  well,^^  Jake  said,  de- 
scribing the  operation  to  Jemmy 
Hodges,  "but  Lord,  man,  I  sickened, 
an'  Si  plumb  fainted.^' 

"An'  the  preacher? ''  Jemmy 
queried. 

"  Didn't  like  it  no  better  than  us,  I 
reckon,"  Jake  answered.  "  His  face  was 
white  an'  sot  like  stone,  but  he  cut  an' 
stitched,  an'  ketched  up  them  art'ries 
skilful  as  a  surgeon." 

Jemmy  allowed  that  they  would  stand 
some  show  of  keeping  the  minister  after 
this. 

Jake  agreed  with  Jemmy,  and  said 
that  the  boys  were  swearing  by  him. 

Jemmy  dubiously  suggested  Ruth. 

Jake  reckoned  that  she  couldn't  do 
nothing  without  the  boys,  and  reminded 
Jemmy  that  the  minister  hadn't  begun 
on  her  yet. 

"Ruther  him  nor  me,"  finished 
Jemmy. 

"  Shore !  "  Jake  agreed. 

IV. 

For  a  week  after  the  operation  Mc- 
Cloud did  well;  then,  suddenly,  blood 
poisoning  set  in.  The  news  flashed 
through  the  settlement.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  snatching 
their  bread  from  the  hands  of  the  cruel 
north,  death's  shadow  loomed  over  the 
settlers,  and  now  they  pitted  against  it 
the  sullen  determination  that  had  tri- 
umphed over  frost,  and  drought,  and 
creeping  locust.  One  by  one,  through 
drift  and  blinding  storm,  they  came  to 
offer  aid,  and  none  came  empty  handed. 
ICach  brought  some  rude  comfort  from 
his  scanty  store;  but  while  McCloud  ac- 
cepted these  he  refused  their  help,  say- 
ing quietly  to  Ritchie: 

"  There's  but  one  beside  yourself  as 
I'd  like  to  hev  about  me." 

"Who?  "asked  Ritchie. 

"  Ruth,"  he  answered. 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  his  wish,  she 
came  that  night.    The  minister  was  sit- 


ting by  the  bed,  applying  wet  cloths  to 
the  patient's  burning  head,  when  a  clash 
of  bells  sounded  on  the  outside. 

"  Walton's !  "  McCloud  exclaimed, 
sitting  up.  "  He's  the  only  man  as  owns 
a  double  string." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened  on  Ruth. 
On  her  fur  coat  frost  diamonds  sparkled, 
her  face  was  flushed  from  the  kiss  of 
the  breeze 

"  All  right,  dad!  "  she  called  through 
the  door.  "  Good-by !  "  Then,  walking 
over  to  the  bed,  she  said :  "  I've  come 
to  nurse  you,  Jim." 

"But,"  the  minister  began,  slightly 
shocked  at  the  novel  situation. 
'^  But " 

"'  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  she  went  on  with 
calm  confidence;  "I've  brought  my 
blankets."  Then,  surveying  him  author- 
itatively, she  added :  "  You're  just  worn 
out.   Go  and  lie  down." 

"  But "  he  stammered. 

"In  that  comer,"  she  went  on. 
"Here,  you  haven't  half  clothes 
enough!  Take  my  coat  and  spread  it 
over  your  blankets." 

Without  further  protest  he  obeyed, 
and  had  scarcely  lain  down  before  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  he  stared  about  him. 
The  cabin  was  transformed.  While  he 
slept  Ruth  had  swept  the  floor,  scrubbed 
the  table,  cleaned  the  lamp,  which  now 
shone  resplendent,  and  given  Jim's 
cooking  pans  a  needed  scouring.  Neat 
and  clean  herself,  she  was  getting 
breakfast  ready.  A  savory  smell  of  fry- 
ing bacon  filled  the  cabin,  and  mingled 
with  the  odors  of  coffee  and  cooking 
biscuit. 

"  Well ! "  the  minister  exclaimetl. 
"  You  are  a  fairy  godmother !  " 

"Looks  homesome,  don't  it?"  Mc- 
Cloud chuckled  from  the  bed.  "  Her 
ekal  ain't  in  the  county." 

Later,  the  minister  came  almost  to 
believe  it,  for  as  her  days  of  nursing 
dragged  on  to  weeks  Ruth  developed 
wonderfully.  The  mother  love  which 
lies  dormant  in  every  girl's  heart  came 
into  full  fruitage.  She  mothered  them 
both,  and  though  on  occasion  her  ma- 
ternal authority  trenched  on  the  bounds 
of  tyranny,  it  was  exercised  in  such  a 
sweetly  pretty  way  that  slavery  under 
her  would  have  seemed  an  enviable  eon- 
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dition.  Other  qualities,  too,  were  ex- 
panding in  the  girl's  nature.  The  ro- 
bustness of  soul  that  made  her  enemy 
to  the  milk  and  water  type  of  preacher 
took  no  offense  at  Ritchie;  and  this  first 
great  requirement  once  satisfied,  a  nat- 
ural and  most  feminine  inclination  to- 
wards refinement  made  her  take  pleas- 
ure in  his  society.  They  became  fast 
friends,  and  their  friendship  was  none 
the  weaker  because  she  had  found  that 
in  most  things  he  was  much  stronger 
than  herself. 

In  moments  when  their  patient 
balanced  between  life  and  death,  she 
learned  to  look  to  Ritchie.  One  night, 
in  particular,  she  never  forgot.  Mc- 
Cloud  was  nearing  a  crisis.  Fever  had 
stripped  his  strong  bones  of  flesh  until 
from  sheer  lack  of  fuel  it  had  burned 
itself  out ;  only  his  tremendous  vitality 
kept  him  alive.  He  was  lying  motion- 
less, scarce  breathing,  but  suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  she  heard  him 
calling. 

**  Yes,'^  she  answered,  bending  over. 

So  faintly  that  she  barely  heard,  he 
whispered:  "  Good-by.  I'm  a  goin'." 

Pale,  trembling,  awed  by  this  first 
glimpse  of  the  end  of  life,  she  stood 
until  Ritchie  answered  her  sudden  call. 
He  found  that  the  patient's  hands  were 
icy  cold,  chills  were  slowly  crawling  up 
his  limbs;  he  was  surely  dying. 

Stripping  off  his  coat,  the  minister 
went  to  work. 

'"Rub  his  hands  1  Slap  them!"  he 
said,  and  the  masterful  tone  gave  her  a 
sudden  thrill  and  restored  her  courage. 
"  Pour  a  little  of  this  into  his  mouth." 

He  handed  her  the  whisky,  while  he 
rubbed  the  man's  body  with  the  fiery 
spirit.  An  hour  passed,  a  second,  a 
third,  and  all  the  while  the  faint  spirit 
seemed  to  be  slipping,  slipping,  slipping 
further  from  its  clay. 

^^  It  ain't  no  use,"  McCloud  whispered 
once.  "  Let  me  go." 

'^  Xonsense  I  "  Ritchie  exclaimed, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  You'll 
1  ive  to  ride  the  prairies  many  a  day." 

McCloud's  eyes  wandered  to  his  face; 
Euth  too  looked  there  for  comfort,  for 
she  intuitively  felt  that  death  was  hov- 
ering over  them.  It  was  the  psycholog- 
ical moment  when  the  attitude  of  a  sick 
rnan^s  mind  turns  the  balance,  and  the 


minister  knew  it.  Though  morally  cer- 
tain that  McCloud  was  dying,  he  turned 
to  the  probing  eyes  a  countenance  that 
was  inscrutable  and  clad  in  a  mask  of 
hope.    At  last  the  patient  spoke. 

"  Wall,"  he  faltered,  "  I  reckon  you 
know  best.  Here  goes — for — another — 
try  I" 

And  that  try  carried  him  past  the 
crisis.  He  ought  to  have  died;  by  living 
he  violated  all  precedents  known  to 
medical  science,  but  live  he  did,  and 
once  on  the  mend  the  rude  health  and 
virile  energy  of  the  plainsman  brought 
him  a  quick  convalescence.  By  the  time 
that  the  ducks  and  geese  were  flying 
north,  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  a  week 
after  they  set  him  in  the  warm  sun  by 
the  door.    Then  Ruth  went  home. 

Every  day,  however,  she  rode  over  to 
see  how  her  patient  was  progressing, 
and  after  each  visit  the  minister  would 
walk  with  her  as  far  as  the  turn  of  the 
trail.  They  were  now  on  such  friendly 
terms  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  speak 
on  a  matter  which  had  given  him  some 
disquiet.  He  was  beginning  to  assimi- 
late the  Western  life.  One  by  one  his 
Eastern  prejudices  had  sloughed  off,  but 
as  yet  he  had  failed  to  accustom  himself 
to  her  way  of  riding;  and  one  day,  just 
when  she  was  about  to  leave  him,  he 
looked  up  suddenly  and  said : 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ride  like  that." 

*'  Why?  "  she  queried,  and  the  wonder 
that  floated  in  her  eyes  filled  him  with 
shame  of  his  prudery.  "  How  should  one 
ride?"  she  naively  asked,  and  his  dis- 
comfiture was  complete. 

"Pardon!"  he  stammered.  "I— I— 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  it." 

But  she  pressed  for  an  answer.  When 
he  would  not  give  it,  she  rode  thought- 
fully away.  Next  morning  she  did  not 
come,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  A 
week  passed  by,  and  still  she  did  not 
come.  Once  or  twice  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  when  she  was  riding,  but 
always  at  sight  of  him  she  wheeled  and 
rode  away.  He  was  now  sure  that  he 
had  given  her  mortal  offense;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  She  was  seeing  herself 
in  his  eyes,  trying  herself  by  his  stand- 
ards. Having  found  out  from  her 
father  how  Eastern  women  ride,  she 
tried  their  fashion,  and  after  a  fourth 
tumble  pronounced  it  utterly  hopeless. 
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"  Bother !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  It  must 
be  sheep  these  Eastcniers  ride!" 

V. 

Yet,  in  due  course,  the  trouble 
worked  out  its  own  end.  One  morning, 
about  sunrise,  when  she  thought  no  one 
would  be  abroad,  Ruth  mounted  her 
pony.  Save  for  an  occasional  drift  in 
the  shadow  of  the  bluffs  the  snow  was 
all  gone.  An  infinite  greenness  re- 
phiced  the  whiteness  and  the  silence. 
From  under  lazy  lids  drowsy  nature 
shot  green  glances;  the  warm  air  vi- 
brated to  the  song  of  the  birds,  the 
woods  softly  whispered  a  tale  of  sunlight 
glinting  on  the  waters.  The  morning 
was  perfect.  It  called  Ritchie  from  his 
bed,  and  set  Si  Mattheson  early  on  the 
trail.  He  and  Jemmy  Hodges  were  to 
drive  McCloud  to  Winnipeg,  there  to  be 
fitted  with  an  artificial  foot. 

"  Didn't  expect  you  quite  so  soon," 
tlie  minister  said  when  Si  and  Jemmy 
passed  him  on  the  trail;  "but  Jim's  all 
ready.  Go  ahead,  I'll  say  good-by  when 
YOU  come  back." 

He  was  feeling  that  morning  the  spell 
of  the  prairie — its  mystery,  its  fascina- 
tion. Its  vaht  rolling  billows  filled  him 
with  a  sense  of  peace  and  power.  Its 
infinitude  awed  liim;  its  teeming  life, 
reveling  in  the  joy  of  existence,  found 
answering  expression  in  his  own  soul. 
On  that  great  expanse  the  settlers' 
cabins  dwarfed  to  coops  in  a  chicken 
yard;  still  each  was  the  prolific  center 
of  motley  noises — the  lowing  of  kine, 
the  cackle  of  fowls,  the  cries  of  men. 
Far  to  the  south  lay  the  ridge  from 
which  he  had  first  seen  the  settlement. 
As  it  caught  his  eye  he  remembered  the 
Midden  sweetness  which  transfigured 
Jake's  rough  face — ^he  understood  it 
now. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  he  murmured. 

Walking  on  he  breasted  a  sandhill. 
As  he  crossed  the  ridge,  Ruth  came  gal- 
loping up  the  rise  with  hair  streaming 
on  the  wind. 


^^  Aha,  young  lady!  "  he  cried,  eeiziug 
her  bridle.  "  Now  I've  got  you.  Tell- 
why  do  you  run  from  me?  " 

She  looked  rebelliously  from  under 
her  cloud  of  hair.  He  was  tall;  his  eyes 
almost  leveled  hers,  and  she  saw  that 
while  they  were  soft,  they  were  also  very 
determined.  Bowing  low,  she  said: 

"  I — I  am  so  different  from  the  wom- 
en you  know.     I — I — cannot ^" 

*^\—h?"  he  breathed. 

From  her  face  his  eye  passed  over  the 
rounded  bust,  down  all  the  length  of  the 
shameless,  shapely  limbs,  and  brought 
up  at  her  foot.  Within  him,  the  man 
and  his  prejudice  battled  fiercely;  but 
man  is  flame  and  woman  is  tow,  and 
prairie  winds  blow  strong.  Up  in  his 
nostrils  wafted  a  sudden  sodden  smell 
of  the  wild  plains;  his  blood  thrilled  to 
the  keen  northern  air;  in  his  veins  mad 
spring  rioted.  Stooping  quickly,  he 
kissed  her  instep. 

She  flushed  and  trembled  and  leaned 
to  him,  her  eyes  raised  to  his;  but  as 
Ritchie  lifted  his  hands  to  the  yielding 
figure  there  came  a  loud  halloa,  and  Si 
jMatthcson's  buggy  topped  the  rise. 

"  Say ! "  Si  rumbled,  eying  them 
curiously.    "  What  air  you  two  up  to? " 

''  Ob,  shet  up.  Si!  "  McCloud  grinned. 
"  Kain't  you  see  when  you  ain't  wanted  r 
Drive  on ! " 

Si  whistled,  but  sat  still  and  eyed  the 
blushing  girl  with  a  meditative  grin. 
"  Thet's  the  way  the  cat  jumps,  is  it?  " 
he  muttered  softly.  Then,  fixing  the 
distressed  couple  with  a  fatherly  smile, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Jemmy. 
"Say!"  he  said,  elbowing  that  antedii- 
luvian  in  the  ribs.  "  DonH  you  reckon 
at  it's  'bout  time  the  vestry  called  thi^ 
man  fer  keeps?  " 

After  giving  the  subject  the  consider- 
ation its  gravity  demanded,  Jemmy  still 
held  to  his  former  opinion  that  a  min- 
ister ought  to  be  married. 

Slipping  his  arm  quietly  about  Ruth'j= 
waist,  the  minister  faced  the  issue. 

"We're  going  to  be  married  next 
week,"  he  said. 


EXILED. 
God  pity  those  who,  in  aa  alien  land. 

Friendless  and  homesick,  muteiy  live  apart ; 
But  oh,  God  pity  those  who  understand 

The  grief  to  have  no  shelter  in  some  heart ! 


Charles  Hanson  Totne. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  YALE    UNIVERSITY  ON   JANUARY  12, 
IN  THE  ISAAC  H.  BROMLEY  LECTURESHIP    COURSE. 

HE  DISCUSSES  THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  TO-DAY  AND  SKETCHES  THE 
NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  FUTURE— HE  SAYS  WE  NEED  A  NEW  SCHOOL 
OF  JOURNALISTS  AND  A  MORE  CONDENSED  AND  TRUST- 
WORTHY NEWSPAPER-SPLENDID  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  JOUR- 
NALISTS OF  THE  COMING  GENERATION,  WHICH  WILL  BE  THE 
GOLDEN  AGE  OF  THE  SALARIED  MAN. 


1HAVE  no  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  distinguished  men  who 
preceded  me  in  this  course  of  lectures 
handled  their  subject.  Neither  do  1 
know  what  was  the  precise  purpose  of 
the  founder  of  the  course. 

If  it  was  that  these  talks  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  practical  instruction  in  journal- 
ism, I  must  admit  in  the  outset  that  the 
subject  is  not  rich  in  possibilities^  and 
that  I  am  not  the  man  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 

Practical  journalism  can  be  learned  in 
the  editorial  room,  not  in  the  college. 
An  attempt  to  teach  you  shoemaking 
from  a  series  of  addresses  would  bring 
well-nigh  as  satisfactory  results.  The 
grounding  for  a  career  in  journalism  is 
the  substructure,  not  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  former  you  can  get  at  your 
university;  the  latter  must  come  from 
the  newspaper  shop. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  specific  f ormida 
for  newspaper  making.  No  one  can. 
But  I  will  touch  upon  a  few  points  of  a 
semi-literary  and  journalistic  nature, 
and  will  discuss  briefly  the  newspaper  of 
to-day  and  sketch  the  newspaper  of  the 
future. 

It  is  the  daily  paper  of  the  future  that 
rneans  something  to  you  who  are  to  be- 
come journalists.  On  U  your  career 
must  be  worked  out,  not  on  the  news- 
paper of  the  past  or  the  newspaper  that 
is  passing. 

THE  BASIC  ESSENTIALS  OP  SUCCESS. 

In  a  general  way  I  should  say  that  a 
first  rate  education,  supplemented  by 
wide  reading,  is  the  best  foundation  for 
o,    career  in  journalism.    In  none  of  the 


other  professions  and  in  no  line  of  busi- 
ness can  there  be  the  direct  and  con- 
stant use  of  general  knowledge. 

In  journalism,  education  is  the  tools 
with  which  a  man  works.  He  cannot 
carve  out  an  enduring  statue  without 
them,  cannot  even  clothe  an  idea  at- 
tractively. 

The  work  of  the  lawyer  is  mainly  of 
a  legal  nature,  that  of  the  doctor  is 
compressed  within  the  channel  of  medi- 
cal science.  But  with  the  journalist 
there  is  no  such  limitation.  His  field 
encompasses  the  world,  and  his  \iseful- 
ness  is  to  a  considerable  extent  meas- 
ured by  the  practical  knowledge  he  has 
of  this  vast  expanse. 

But  education  alone  never  made  and 
never  will  make  a  journalist.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  the  rock  bed  base 
on  which  to  build. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  well  stored 
mind  is  the  faculty  of  accurate  observa- 
tion. This  sounds  very  simple,  but  to 
the  journalist  it  is  an  accomplishment  of 
high  order.  It  is  here  that  so  many 
writers  are  fundamentally  weak.  Faith- 
ful and  accurate  work  is  not  possible  to 
them  unless  they  see  things  and  hear 
things  as  they  are. 

With  this  habit  of  accuracy  in  seeing 
and  hearing  once  so  fixed  upon  you  that 
it  is  a  part  of  your  very  self,  the  road  to 
successful  journalism  and  even  to  liter- 
ary renown  will  be  open  to  you  and 
easy  to  traverse. 

THE  STYLE  THAT  MEANS  MOST. 

The  great  thing  in  journalism  is  to 
have  something  to  say,  and  to  the  man 
who  sees  things  the  world  is  full  of  in- 
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teresting  themes.  Style  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. It  is  the  garnishing  of  the 
dish,  not  the  food  itself. 

The  style  that  means  most  is  that 
which  comes  from  a  man's  own  soul. 
Every  one  who  cuts  any  figure  in  life 
has  his  own  individuality,  and  it  is  this 
very  individuality  that  gives  character 
to  style  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
machine-made  stuff.  No  man  ever  gets 
very  far  with  the  puhlic  who  squares 
his  work  to  the  slant  of  other  writers. 

We  receive  for  our  magazines  an  aver- 
age of  three  thousand  manuscripts  a 
month,  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  are  copies 
in  style  and  form  and  atmosphere. 
They  are  colorless  imitations.  You 
would  he  astounded  if  you  were  to  know 
the  vast  numher  of  stories,  or  alleged 
stories,  that  begin  on  some  such  stereo- 
typed formulas  as  these : 

It  was  night.  The  moon  rode  triamphant  in  the 
heavens,  the  spangled  sky  looked  down  with  chill 
splendor.  The  leaves  in  the  forest  rustled  in  a  sort 
of  tremor  that  was  ominous  of  the  morrow  on 
whose  eve  Percival  had  now  arrived. 
Or  this: 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  brilliant  sea  of  flame. 
The  hills  drank  in  its  glories  eagerly;  and  the 
river  that  laved  their  feet  seemed  a  molten  mass  as 
Gedrio  strode  to  its  brink  with  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Or  again : 

Away  back  in  the  years  that  have  fled,  things 
were  different  from  what  they  are  to-day.  Wash- 
ington had  not  yet  crossed  the  Delaware,  nor  had  the 
Alpine  snows  resounded  to  the  tread  of  Napoleon. 
In  these  unenlightened  days,  before  the  trolley 
car  shot  athwart  the  trend  of  civilisation,  or  the 
telephone  rang  its  mighty  call  to  commerce,  John 
Renwick  was  &m. 

THE  TENDENCY  TO  IMITATION, 

Formerly  I  read  a  great  many  manu- 
scripts, and  I  always  knew  what  this 
sort  of  opening  meant.  It  meant  that 
there  was  no  blood  and  brawn  in  the 
story,  nothing  worth  the  reading.  I 
have  rarely  seen  an  exception.  It 
showed  that  it  was  manner,  not  matter, 
that  the  writer  had  submitted,  and  the 
manner  I  knew  to  be  an  imitation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  one  has 
an  opportimity  of  doing  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  a  magazine,  how  universally 
certain  authors  are  copied  at  different 
periods.  Individuality  and  originality 
are  the  rarest  things  imaginable  with 
the  great  army  of  young  writers.  For  a 
great   many  years,    here   in   America, 


Dickens  was  the  model  of  the  novice. 
He  was  the  innocent  cause  of  inflicting 
upon  the  world  more  unutterable  rub- 
bish than  all  the  authors  that  preceded 
or  succeeded  him. 

Then  came  the  rage  for  the  Howells 
school,  a  school  in  which  all  action  and 
plot  were  squeezed  out.  And  now  the 
romantic  writers  who  have  forged  to 
the  front  in  the  last  few  years  are  the 
models  for  beginners. 

Dickens  alone  could  write  as  Dickens 
wrote.  The  imitator  inevitably  floun- 
dered and  fell  by  the  wayside.  Howells 
was  impossible  to  the  tyro,  for  with  him 
style  and  delicacy  of  handling  were  the 
whole  thing. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  story  that 
rarely  pans  out.  Long  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  time  to  look  it  over,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  maintain  a  bureau  for 
reading  all  manuscripts,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  This  particular  class  of 
story  is  the  one  accompanied  by  a  letter 
solemnly  avowing  that  the  tale  is  a  true 
one.  Notwithstanding  the  general  belief, 
which  is  doubtless  correct,  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,  truth  in  fiction, 
accepting  the  word  of  these  writers, 
stands  for  mere  drivel. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
hold  that  a  true  story  cannot  be  good. 
It  may  well  be  better  than  pure  inven- 
tion, but  it  rarely  is.  The  significant 
fact  about  the  writers  who  send  in 
stories  drawn  from  actual  life  is  that 
they  have  no  imagination,  and  without 
imagination  and  fancy  one  cannot  write 
fiction. 

The  essential  thing  in  good  literature 
is  to  have  something  to  say,  and  to  say 
it  simply  and  clearly — to  say  it  with 
courage  and  conviction,  and  in  your  own 
individual  way.  Put  fancy  into  it,  put 
intensity  into  it,  put  honesty  into  it,  and 
you  will  come  pretty  close  to  producing 
something  that  people  will  wish  to  read. 

The  best  way  to  tell  your  story  is  to 
plunge  right  into  it,  and  let  the  atmos- 
phere take  care  of  itself,  which  it  is 
sure  to  do  in  good  time.  The  closer  you 
can  write  to  the  way  you  talk,  or  the 
way  you  should  talk,  the  closer  you  will 
come  to  interesting  the  reader  and  to 
attaining  a  good  literary  style. 

If  you  try  to  be  literary,  you  will  be 
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nothing;  if  you  try  to  be  simple  and 
direct  and  earnest,  you  may  be  literary. 

You  cannot  produce  literature  with 
the  compass  and  the  square.  Neither 
can  the  chemist  give  you  a  formula  for 
it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  so  much  at- 
mosphere with  certain  other  ingredients 
to  a  given  quantity  of  idea.  Literature 
must  be  in  the  theme  itself  as  well  as  in 
the  handling.  You  cannot  write  poetry 
about  a  rotten  log  or  found  literature 
on  a  cow  pasture. 

The  practice  of  dictating  to  a  sten- 
ographer, and  the  use  of  the  typewriting 
machine,  have  done  more  to  degrade 
literary  and  journalistic  style  than  any- 
thing else.  Few  men  put  the  thought 
and  quality  and  fiber  into  dictated  mat- 
ter  that  they  could  get  from  the  point  of 
the  pen. 

The  typewriting  machine,  likewise,  is 
not  conducive  to  careful  work.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  more  rapid,  and  then,  too,  it 
does  not  readily  admit  of  changes,  the 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another, 
and  the  recasting  of  sentences  that  can 
be  done  easily  with  the  pen.  It  has  a 
mechanical  quality  about  it  from  which 
the  pen  is  free.  It  has  no  vibrancy. 
The  shadings,  the  feeling,  the  atmos- 
phere, are  not  the  same.  And  the 
thought  is  not  the  same. 

Dictation  and  the  machine  are  neces- 
sities in  business,  but  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  making  of  the  best 
literature  or  the  best  journalism. 

Many  writers  dictate  a  story  or  an 
article,  and  then  smooth  it  up  with  the 
pen.  Experience  and  observation  show 
that  this  method  is  fallacious  and  unsat- 
isfactory. Such  writing  is  never  so  con- 
crete and  so  free  from  repetition  of 
ideas  and  words  as  the  pen  product. 
Like  a  field  overrun  with  weeds,  it  can 
never  be  thoroughly  cleared.  The  proc- 
ess of  pruning  and  elimination  is  never 
complete. 

Cling  to  the  pen,  then,  if  you  would 
do  the  best  there  is  in  you.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  certain  charm  that  possesses 
the  writer  when  he  becomes  lost  in  his 
theme  that  does  not  come  from  machine 
methods. 

ncnON  THE    MOST  PERTmE  FIELD. 

The  great  field  to-day  for  writers  is 
fiction.    There  is  not  half  enough  to  go 


around.  Publishers  all  over  the  world 
are  reaching  out  for  both  short  and 
long  stories.  Good  ones  are  extremely 
difficult  to  fi^d.  Prices  have  gone  up  and 
up  and  up,  but  the  supply  does  not  be- 
gin to  equal  the  demand. 

Our  people  are  voracious  readers  of 
fiction.  Nothing  appeals  to  so  wide  a 
class  or  gives  so  much  pleasure.  Love, 
romance,  mystery,  adventure,  will  never 
lose  their  charm.  They  are  as  fresh  to- 
day with  the  human  heart  as  they  were 
in  old  Pompeii  and  countless  ages  be- 
fore. 

To  an  editor  there  is  nothing  more 
ominous  of  rubbish  than  the  announce- 
ment that  the  plot  of  a  story  is  not  in 
the  beaten  track.  There  are  no  stories 
out  of  the  beaten  track.  AH  that  stirs 
the  human  soul  lies  along  this  well 
traversed  trail.  The  only  new  thing  is 
the  new  application  of  old  things. 

Mr.  Howells  would  differ  with  me 
here.  He  has  told  me  that  he  does  not 
consider  plot  necessary  or  even  desir- 
able. But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  story 
is  a  story  without  it.  The  scheme,  the 
antithesis  of  interests,  the  warring  fac- 
tors, are  the  vertebrae  of  a  story.  There 
is  little  virility  without  backbone. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OP  DULECT  STORIES. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  dialect 
story  was  the  rage,  I  issued  an  order 
to  our  editors  forbidding  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  manuscript  unless  it  had  a 
story  in  it.  And  this  was  rarely  the 
case,  as  dialect,  for  the  most  part,  was 
made  to  serve  in  lieu  of  action. 

I  will  quote  something  that  I  wrote 
some  time  ago  bearing  on  this  question 
of  fiction.  It  was  called  forth  by  the 
miserable  lot  of  "truck,'*  labeled  as 
stories,  that  came  to  us  in  every  mail. 
Here  is  what  I  said : 

We  want  stories ;  not  dialect  sketches,  not  washed 
out  studies  of  effete  hnman  nature,  not  we^  tales 
of  sickly  sentimentality,  not  pretty  writing.  We 
want  fiction  in  which  there  is  a  story— action, 
force,  complications.  Good  writing  is  as  common 
as  clam  shells ;  good  stories  are  aj  rare  as  states- 
manship. We  get  thousands  of  mannscripts,  alleged 
stories,  in  which  the  story  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
meaningless,  flat,  inane;  and  yet  many  of  these 
stories  are  cleverly  told.  They  lack  merely  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  story  itself. 

I  wonder  that  more  writers  do  not 
take  up  fiction  as  a  life-work.     There 
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can  be  no  more  attractive  occupation. 
Indeed^  there  are  few  so  fascinating, 
and  there  is  no  training  that  so  well  fits 
a  man  for  strictly  literary  work  as  that 
of  jonrnalism.  A  few  years  of  news- 
paper reporting  and  experience  in  the 
editorial  room  are  invaluable  assets  to 
the  novelist. 

If  yon  fix  upon  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, I  should  advise  you  not  to  go  in 
for  poetry.  Poetry  is  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  or  for  the  ethereal  spirit  who  has 
few  earthly  wants.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  it.  Witty  jingles  and  light 
verse  of  sunny  sentiment  have  a  con- 
siderable market. 

THE  PRESENT  N£ES)6  OF   JOURNALISM. 

What  we  most  need  in  our  American 
journalism  to-day,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
new  school  of  newspaper  men.  We  have 
reached  a  condition  where  one  cannot 
safely  accept  a  piece  of  news  as  true  un- 
til it  is  verified.  The  man  who  does  so 
is  an  easy  thing.  We  need  to  get  back  to 
fundamental  simplicity  and  straight- 
fonvard  honesty. 

I  would  no  more  consider  the  present- 
day  reporter  as  dishonest  in  his  work 
than  I  would  hold  that  the  editor  of  a 
generation  ago  was  dishonest  in  his  ex- 
treme partizan  bias. 

The  latter  lived  up  to  his  conception 
of  good  journalism,  and  so  are  the  men 
of  to-day  living  up  to  their  conception 
of  wide-awake,  modem  journalism.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  standard,  not  with 
the  men  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  when  no  re- 
sponsibility attaches  to  one^s  words.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  I  am  shoul- 
dering my  share  of  the  responsibility,  as 
I  am  already  the  owner  of  three  daUy 
newspapers:  11} e  New  York  Daily  News, 
The  Boston  Journal,  and  The  Washing- 
inn  Times. 

I  am  not  an  idealist.  The  newspaper 
that  is  very  much  alive  and  has  an  abun- 
dance of  virility  and  good  red  blood  is 
the  only  kind  of  newspaper  that  is  good 
for  anything.  I  have  no  liking  for  the 
colorless,  washed  out  sheet ;  and  yet  my 
own  papers*,  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  yet 
much  bJeyond  this  stage  of  development. 
They  are  not  well  written,  measured 
by  first  rate  standards,  and  the  worst  of 
it  all  is  that  I  cannot  find  the  men  to 


do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.   The 
school  does  not  exist. 

A  newspaper  staff  must  be  created 
mainly  from  young  men.  Monqr  cannot 
buy  it.  It  cannot  be  tran^lanted.  It 
must  be  a  work  of  training  and  develop- 
ment. A  high  grade  man  may  be  added 
here  and  there  with  good  results,  but  as 
a  general  proposition  a  publisher  makes 
a  sorry  mistake  when  he  buys  up  an- 
other man's  organization,  moves  it  to 
his  own  shop,  and  fancies  be  will  get 
the  same  results  as  the  other  f  eUow. 

This  is  true  alike  in  literary  work  and 
in  business.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  why 
it  is  so,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so. 

This  fact  is  my  excuse  with  myself 
for  not  having  already  accompl^hed 
more  with  my  own  newspapers.  Time 
is  an  important  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  Capi- 
tal alone  cannot  do  it. 

The  daily  journal,  particularly,  is  al- 
most wholly  the  product  of  the  men  a 
publisher  has  about  him.  As  the  men 
are,  so  will  the  paper  be.  The  men, 
then,  are  the  fundamental  thing  in 
newspaper  making. 

Hence  my  statement  that  we  need  a 
new  school  of  journalists — a  school  that 
will  swing  away  from  the  hasty,  sloppy, 
insincere  work  of  the  present.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  all  our  work  is  insin- 
cere and  careless,  but  I  assert  that  this 
is  the  prevailing-  tone  of  the  American 
press.  The  great  trouble  is  that  report- 
ers have  not  been  trained  to  be  faithful 
in  their  work;  and  to  be  faithful  means 
that  first  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  thinr 
as  it  is,  and  then  to  tell  it  so  that  it  wiu 
both  read  true  and  shade  true. 

This  question  of  shadings,  by  the  way, 
is  one  whose  importance  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  It  is  the  shading  more 
than  the  bald  statement  of  facts  that 
gives  the  coloring  to  a  story, that  consti- 
tutes the  real  picture  the  reader  ab- 
sorbs. 

It  is  partially  in  the  nwtter  of  color- 
ing or  shadings  that  the  present  school 
of  newspaper  men  is  deficient  and  un- 
faithful to  facts;  and  as  to  the  facts 
themselves,  they  do  not  always  see 
clearly.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficiently 
mild  presentation  of  the  case. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  problem  I 
have  the  advantage  of  considering  it 
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both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  citi- 
zen and  from  that  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  publisher. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  criticized 
the  news  gatherers  of  America  unfairly. 
I  am  confident  that  they  themselves 
wDl  agree  with  me.  The  excuse  they 
would  doubtless  give  for  much  of  the 
untrustworthy  work  that  is  flashed  over 
the  wires  is  that  their  newspapers  must 
have  something  snappy  with  which  to  fill 
their  columns,  and  a  sensation  or  two, 
if  possible^  as  a  kind  of  champagne  for 
the  reader.  The  snappy  work  and  the 
sensations  are  all  right,  if  true,  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  the  genuine 
sort  to  go  around. 

THE  QENESIS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 

The  newspaper  man  of  to-day  is  a 
composite  type,  the  product  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  New  York  World  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  These 
two  newspapers  represented  two  distinct 
and  widely  different  styles  of  journal- 
ism. The  World  was  alert,  daring,  ag- 
gressive, and  sensationaL  It  was  about 
the  liveliest  thing  that  ever  swung  into 
Xew  York  from  the  West.  Nominally 
it  was  here  long  before  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
day,  but  actually  it  came  in  with  his  ad- 
vent. It  shook  up  the  entire  American 
press.  It  did  new  things,  and  did  them 
with  a  dash.  Its  circulation  bounded 
from  nothing  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Other  newspapers  were  being  forced 
upon  the  rocks.  The  World  was  //. 

The  result  of  this  cyclonic  success 
was  that  most  men,  and  especially  young 
men  just  entering  the  profession,  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Pulitzer  and  his  newspaper 
methods  as  the  only  guide  to  position 
and  wealth;  hence  the  great  array  of 
Pulitzer  journalists  that  stretches  from 
the  shores  of  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

No  man  has  ever  stamped  himself 
more  thoroughly  upon  his  generation 
than  has  Joseph  Pulitzer  on  the  journal- 
ism of  America.  He  was  the  originator 
and  the  foimder  of  our  present  type  of 
overgrown  newspaper,  with  its  illustra- 
tions and  its  merits  and  its  defects. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  OLD  "SUN.** 

The  part  the  Sun  played  in  this  re- 
creating and  rejuvenating  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  purely  literary.     It  was 


the  first  newspaper  to  make  fiction  out 
of  facta — that  is,  to  handle  facts  with 
the  skill  and  the  manner  of  the  novelist, 
so  that  they  read  like  fiction  and  pos- 
sessed all  its  charm  and  fascination. 

The  Bun  at  that  time  consisted  of 
but  four  pages,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  the  best  example  of  newspaper 
making  ever  produced  anywhere.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  these 
fiction-fact  stories  so  charmingly  told, 
it  was  the  perfection  of  condensation, 
accuracy,  brilliancy.  I  have  never 
heard  a  newspaper  man  speak  of  this 
old  four-page  Sun  without  a  plaintive 
note  of  regret  that  we  did  not  have  it 
yet.  But  the  Worlds  with  its  msiny 
pages,  was  sweeping  everything  before 
it,  and  the  Sun^  like  all  other  news- 
papers, felt  that  it  had  to  fall  into  step 
with  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Attractive  as  were  the  Sun^s  fiction- 
fact  stories,  their  influence  upon  jour- 
nalism has  been  as  unfortunate  in  some 
respects  as  that  of  the  Pulitzer  methods. 
They  were  copied  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  but  the  imitator 
never  quite  hits  anything  off  on  the 
same  key.  We  have  their  verbosity  with- 
out their  cleverness.  Instead  of  being 
limited  to  one  or  two  articles,  at  nior^t, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Bun,  they 
have  been  multiplied  until  they  well- 
nigh  fill  the  whole  paper.  In  time  this 
Sun  style  became  mixed  with  the  World 
style,  resulting  eventually  in  a  mongrel 
product  which  is  largely  the  vogne  to- 
day. 

THE  LIMIT  IN  SIZE  REACHED. 

We  have  no  newspaper  men  at  pres- 
ent who  understand  the  condensation 
of  news  as  the  old  Sun  men  understood 
it.  They  could  tell  a  story  in  a  few 
lines,  and  so  tell  it  that  the  reader 
would  get  aU  the  facts  and  get  them  at 
a  glance.  It  is  something  of  this  sort 
to  which  we  should  return. 

We'  are  the  busiest  people  in  the 
world.  We  compress  more  into  a  given 
space  of  time  than  any  other  race. 
Ours  is  a  life  of  hurry  and  rush  and  in- 
tensity. We  have  little  leisure.  Every- 
thing, with  the  exception  of  our  news- 
papers, is  adjusted  to  the  labor  saving 
idea,  to  the  economy  of  time. 

Our  daily  paper,  however,  is  not  at  all 
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in  keeping  with  our  characteristics  and 
modes  of  life.  In  it  we  have  expansion 
carried  to  a  point  uneqnaled  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  not  the  natural 
product  of  the  American  temperament. 
Instead  of  quantity  we  should  have 
quality.  Instead  of  expansion  we  should 
have  contraction  and  condensation,  a 
short  cut  to  the  news  of  the  day. 

To  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  our 
way  of  doing  things  in  other  respects, 
we  should  come  down  to  a  thumb  nail 
journalism,  written  in  stenographic 
characters.  But  this  would  be  swinging 
back  to  the  other  extreme.  It  would 
not  be  practical  or  possible. 

That  the  limit  is  already  reached  in 
point  of  bulk  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Bigger  newspapers  than  those  we  have 
to-day  would  be  intolerable.  We  should 
simply  give  up  the  task  of  reading 
them,  without  even  making  a  start.  As 
it  is  now,  with  our  great  big  met- 
ropolitan journals,  few  people  get  much 
beyond  headline  reading — busy  people, 
I  mean,  and  we  are  all  busy  in  this 
country. 

CONDENSATION    THE    KEYNOTE     TO    GOOD 
JOURNALISM. 

I  often  hear  journalists  talking  about 
a  newspaper  for  busy  business  men,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  our  business  men 
are  no  busier  than  our  whole  race. 
Every  minute  of  our  day  is  mapped  out, 
and  wc  work  on  schedule  time.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  women  at  home  as 
it  is  of  the  men  at  their  offices.  It 
is  as  true  of  our  society  women  as  of 
our  lawyers,  our  merchants,  or  our  fin- 
anciers. All  alike,  in  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  life,  are  rushed  and  hur- 
ried from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  from 
sunset  to  midnight. 

If  the  movement  towards  a  more 
concise  and  rational  kind  of  journalism 
has  not  already  begun,  I  am  willing  to 
hazard  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed.  When  it  does 
come,  we  shall  be  a  good  deal  better  in- 
formed than  we  are  to-day,  for  our 
newspapers  will  be  small  enough  to  be 
read  and  absorbed. 

But  beyond  the  advantage  to  the 
reader  on  the  ground  of  brevity,  there 
will  be  the  greater  advantage  of  a  better 
written  newspaper.    This  will  naturally 


follow  condensation.  Condensation  it- 
self means  better  writing,  and  the  com- 
bined savings  in  the  quantity  of  matter 
used,  in  white  paper,  and  in  composi- 
tion, will  be  so  large  an  item  that  the 
publisher  can  well  aflford  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  to  the  men  who  write  his 
newspaper. 

But  there  is  an  important  develop- 
ment that  is  going  to  play  a  chief  part 
in  bringing  our  newspapers  down  to  a 
rational  size  and  in  establishing  jour- 
nalism on  better  and  broader  lines  than 
ever  before.  It  will  be  the  combination 
of  many  newspapers  under  a  single 
ownership. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright, 
three  or  four  years  will  show  great 
strides  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  newspapers,  the  maga- 
zines, the  books,  and  all  periodicals  of 
one  kind  and  another  will  be  published 
by  about  three  or  four  concerns. 

THE  GRANDEST  OP  PROFESSIONS. 

Journalism  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 
professions.  Its  scope  is  as  wide  as  the 
world.  The  lawyer  has  comparatively 
few  clients.  The  doctor^s  patients  will 
not  number  many  more.  The  clergy- 
man's voice  reaches  a  thousand  ears, 
while  the  writer  talks  to  hundreds  of 
thousands — often  to  millions. 

Formerly  the  orator  swayed  the  peo- 
ple, but  this  is  the  day  of  the  writer. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  press  he 
wields  an  influence  so  vast  that  he  has 
become  an  unequaled  power  for  good 
or  evil. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  giving  away  millions 
on  top  of  millions  to  establish  libraries 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  splendid  phil- 
anthropy, but  in  no  sense  comparable 
with  what  he  might  do  for  the  people 
with  this  same  money  used  in  estab- 
lishing a  chain  of  high-grade  news- 
papers. The  library  reaches  but  few 
people;  the  newspaper  all  the  people. 
And  it  is  the  daily  influence  of  the  pres^s 
that  is  most  potent.  Its  teachings, 
whether  for  good  or  otherwise,  are  un- 
consciously absorbed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  school,  there  is  no 
other  force  that  so  impresses  itself  upon 
our  national  character. 

If  you  fix  upon  journalism  for  your 
life-work  you  will  enter  upon  a  career 
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that  has  no  limitations.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  calling,!  believe, so  fascinating. 
The  youngster  who  for  the  first  time 
sees  something  in  the  newspaper  that  he 
has  fashioned  from  his  own  vocabulary 
is  on  the  highest  peak  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. This  sense  of  pleasure  never 
quite  leaves  one,  no  matter  how  much 
he  writes  or  how  old  he  grows.  A  man 
may  weary  of  law  and  medicine  and 
business  and  idleness  and  amusement, 
but  he  will  never  cease  to  get  pleasure 
out  of  writing  if  he  puts  his  heart 
into  it. 

GREAT  JOURNALISTS  BORN,   NOT  MADE. 

The  newspaper  men  who  have 
reached  the  summit  came  into  this 
world  as  newspaper  men.  Heaven  cre- 
ated them  for  their  profession,  and  it  is 
here  that  all  genius  has  its  source. 
Early  associations  and  universities  never 
put  into  one  qualities  that  he  does 
not  possess.  This  is  God's  work,  not 
man^s. 

Journalism  with  the  average  man  is 
a  trade.  It  is  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
calling  of  the  machinist  or  the  wheel- 
wright. Each  alike  must  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  in  journalism  as  else- 
where the  best  mechanic  will  command 
the  biggest  wages.  The  genius  alone 
knows  how  to  write  acceptably  without 
learning  the  trade.  His  training  began 
away  back  somewhere,  in  the  forgotten 
ages,  perhaps. 

We  are  wont  to  think  of  the  writer  as 
naturally  a  superior  kind  of  man  to  his 
brother  at  the  lathe  or  the  bench,  but 
this  is  not  so.  It  is  because  journalism 
itself  is  on  a  higher  plane  that  this  opin- 
ion obtains.  Something  of  the  glamour 
and  glory  of  the  profession  attaches  to 
the  men  engaged  in  it. 

There  is  a  phase  of  the  writer's  call- 
ing, however,  that  has  an  elevating 
effect  on  him.  He  is  all  the  while  deal- 
ing with  letters.  He  is  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  necessarily  associates 
with  men  of  education.  Association  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  life. 
Xo  man  is  so  strong  that  he  is  exempt 
from  its  influence.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  editorial  room  and  the  library, 
and  the  associates  one  meets  there,  un- 
consciously quicken  the  intellect. 

Skill  at  the  forge  and  in  the  shop  is 


hidden  from  the  public  eye.  It  attracts 
little  attention  and  is  known  only  in  a 
narrow  circle.  The  same  degree  of  skill 
in  journalism  places  a  man  well  before 
the  public. 

Literary  work  makes  a  man  grow  up- 
ward. With  the  artisan  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  hand  skill  than  of  head  skill. 
We  grow  as  we  think  and  work. 

This  is  the  golden  age  of  the  salaried 
man.  Formerly,  few  men  ever  attained 
to  any  considerable  wealth  unless  they 
were  in  business,  or  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  business.  But  the  present 
gives  us  an  entirely  different  state  of 
things.  Salaries  all  along  the  line,  from 
the  laborer  in  the  trenches  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  railroad,  have  for  a  good  many 
years  been  reaching  a  higher  level.  And 
with  the  incoming  of  the  trust,  and  with 
the  enormous  expansion  of  our  great  in- 
dustries, they  have  taken  a  sudden  jump 
upward.  This  is  'especially  true  in  the 
upper  realms.  And,  large  as  these  sala- 
ries are  to-day,  they  will  be  much  larger 
in  the  coming  years. 

As  organizations  grow  to  greater  pro- 
portions men  themselves  will  become 
greater  in  answer  to  the  responsibilities 
that  fall  to  them.  They  must  measure 
up  to  the  new  standards  of  requirement. 
Man's  capacity  is  elastic.  It  is  not 
bounded  by  our  present  conception  of 
its  possibilities.  But  he  rarely  expands 
beyond  the  actual  demands  upon  him. 
His  latent  powers  must  be  called  out, 
or  his  scope  remains  unchanged. 

As  college  men,  I  am  sure  you  have 
first  rate  ability,  but  it  does  not  all  slant 
towards  journalism,  or  law,  or  the  pul- 
pit, or  finance.  Almost  the  greatest 
thing  in  life  for  you,  as  a  fundamental 
move,  is  to  determine  the  field  for  which 
your  qualities  of  mind  and  body  best  fit 
you.  Choose  your  proper  sphere,  and 
your  chances  of  success  are  good,  are  al- 
most certain.  You  can  measure  well  up 
to  the  stature  of  genius,  if  you  have  not 
genius  itself. 

THE  YOUNG  JOURNALIST'S  PROSPECTS. 

Should  you  choose  journalism  as  your 
life-work  it  is  well  that  you  should  do 
so  with  a  proper  understanding  of  your 
probable  future.  That  you  will  be  a  sal- 
aried worker  instead  of  a  proprietor 
,there  is  little  doubt.  This  thought  may 
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take  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  out  of  the 
picture,  but  in  realit)'  it  will  not  work 
to  your  disadvantage.  You  will  escape 
the  wear  and  tear  of  proprietorship,  and 
your  earnings  will  doubtless  be  as  great 
or  greater.  You  will  lose  only  senti- 
luent.  Indeed,  I  see  nothing  but  a  splen- 
did future  for  the  newspaper  man,  with 
an  average  income  exceeding  that  of  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  clergyman. 

Men  endowed  with  the  ability  to  run 
successful  enterprises  of  their  own  will 
still  be  factors  in  affairs,  and  will  be 
better  off  in  our  new  economic  system 
than  they  have  been  as  independent 
units  in  the  industries  and  commerce 
of  America. 

The  modem  tendency  towards  com- 
bination has  created  much  uneasiness. 
But  I  am  confident  that  tJiis  popular 
anxiety  is  not  well  founded.  Each  period 
in  the  march  of  time  must  work  out 
its  own  systems.  That  they  will  be 
worked  out  equitably,  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  readjustment 
to  new  ways  of  doing  things,  and  the 
process  will  not  be  half  so  troublesome 
as  it  now  looks  to  be.  Difficulties  are 
usually  at  their  worst  when  in  the  per- 
spective. 

In  the  new  order  of  things  men  will 
be  free  from  the  worries  and  anxieties 
of  financing  their  enterprises.  The  or- 
ganizations themselves  will  bear  this 
burden,  and  it  is  a  burden,  by  the  way. 


that  has  broken  the  heart  and  crushed 
out  the  life  of  thousands  of  individual 
proprietors.  The  humiliation  to  which 
the  borrower  is  often  subjected  will  be 
cut  out  of  the  lives  of  the  workers  of  the 
coming  generation. 

THE  NEW  JOURNALISM. 

The  journalism  of  the  future  will  be 
of  a  higher  ord^  than  the  journalism 
of  the  past  or  the  present.  Existing 
conditions  of  competition  and  waste, 
under  individual  ownership,  make  the 
ideal  newspaper  impossible.  But  with  a 
central  ownership  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  encompass  the  whole 
country^  our  newspapers  can  afford  to 
be  independent,  fearless,  and  honest.  It 
will  no  longer  be  a  question  of  keeping 
the  machinery  in  motion. 

Then  giants  will  be  the  heart  and 
brain  of  our  journalism.  This  new  jour- 
nalism will  have  a  faculty  such  as  no 
university  in  the  world  ever  had  or  ever 
will  have.  A  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the 'general  editorial  department  for  a 
chain  of  a  thousand  papers  will  mean 
only  a  thousand  dollars  to  each  paper. 

An  organization  like  this  will  call  for 
the  best  that  there  is  in  men,  and 
will  command  the  wisdom  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  With  such  a  faculty 
at  the  head  of  our  newspapers,  you  will 
have  a  postgraduate  course  daily  in  your 
own  home,  and  the  pe<^le  will  have 
their  university. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CX)NQUBST. 

Throitgh  hostile  lands  he  journeyed,  holding  fast 
The  mirror  of  remorse  in  those  strong  hands 
Which  should  have  borne  a  weapon  and  a  shield. 
So  he  looked  ever  on  what  lay  behind. 

And  mourned,  to  coming  dangers  deaf  and  blind 
Because  in  that  blurred  mirror  were  revealed 
The  places  where,  beset  by  savage  bands, 
He  had  been  conquered  in  his  untrained  past. 

Thus  each  new  peril  took  him  unaware 
And  left  him  wounded,  bleeding,  vanquished,  till 
He  hurled  the  mirror  from  him,  sought  and  found 
The  sword  Resolve ;  its  finely  tempered  blade. 

Hilt  deep  in  earth,  he  wrenched  it  free,  and  made 
Fierce  onslaught  on  the  foes  that  hemmed  him  round  ; 
Brpke  through  them,  won  a  steep  hilFs  lon^y  crest, 
And  scarred,  spent,  dauntless,  died  a  conqueror  there ! 

Grace  K  BmUeBe, 
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The   American   Westminster   Abbey. 

BY  HARVEY  SUTHERLAND. 

NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS  AGO  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  WAS 
INVITED  TO  ERECT  STATUES  OF  ITS  TWO  MOST  FAMOUS  SONS 
IN  STATUARY  HALL-IT  IS  STRANGE  THAT  ONLY  A  MINORITY  OF 
THE  STATES  HAVE  ACCEPTED  THE  INVITATION. 


AGAINST  the  inevitable  fate^  "  Dead 
and  forgotten,^^  the  human  heart 
in  the  full  tide  of  life  protests  with 
every  throl).  No!  It  must  not  be!  A 
world  in  which  we  do  not  bear  some 
little  part  is  inconceivable.  We  concede 
— ^not  because  we  wish  to,  but  because 
we  have  to — that  we  shall  all  die,  but 
from  that  defeat  we  wrest  a  victory,  aU 
the  more  oTerwhelming  in  that  it  cannot 
be  disproved:  After  this  once,  we  can 
never  die  again. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  battle.  The 
doctrine  of  immortality  applies  to  all 
men,  but  how  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved 
save  for  the  very  few.  And  even  for 
them,  me  cannot  but  think: 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  yefl  are  past 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  worid  shall  last! 

Nevertheless,  with  an  optimistic  pa- 
tience which  is  really  wonderful  when 
you  think  on  it,  men  continue  to  strug- 
gle against  nature's  surly  refusal  to  let 
lis  prolong  our  life  beyond  our  allotted 
days.  Perhaps  it  is  mingled  pity  and 
hope — ^pity  that  such  brave  efforts  must 
finally  be  crushed  by  the  dead  weight  of 
mere  accumulating  years;  and  hope  that 
after  all  some  way  of  success  may  yet  be 
found — ^perhaps,  I  say,  it  is  mingled  pity 
and  hope  that  makes  us  look  so  lovingly 
upon  such  places  as  Westminster  Abbey 
or  our  own  Statuary  Hall  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Pantheon  of  American  heroes. 

There  is  a  likeness  between  these  two 
places,  yet  it  is  fainter  than  the  dissimi- 
larity. Westminster  Abbey  is  a  church. 
It  was  once  a  blessed  thing,  and  not  a 
sanitary  offense,  to  be  buried  within 
sacred  walls,  where  throngs  of  worship- 
4irs  came.  Natural  selection  kept  out 
the  poor  and  base-born;  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  who  were  admitted  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  some  sh9uld  be  re- 


nowned, and  that  finally,  with  narrow- 
ing room  for  interment,  only  those 
whom  the  world  held  in  honor  should 
find  a  place  to  rest  there.  Family  pride 
saw  to  it  that  every  virtue  was  set  forth 
where  men  might  see  and  admire. 

rSR  HISTORY  OP  STATUARY   HALL. 

Republics  are  notoriously  ungrateful, 
and  a  small  man  living  is  accounted 
more  than  a  great  man  dead.  Our 
American  Westminster  Abbey — which 
did  not  grow  by  natural  processes,  but 
came  into  being  by  distinct  purpose — 
illustrates  both  these  maxims.  It  was 
President  Lincoln  who  signed  the  act 
that  designated  the  chamber  once  used 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
Statuary  Hall,  and  nearly  forty  years 
have'  passed  since  the  States  were  form- 
ally invited  to  set  up  therein  eflSgies  of 
their  sons  illustrious  for  "  distinguished 
civic  and  military  services  *';  yet  to-day 
it  contains  but  twenty-seven  statues, 
contributed  by  sixteen  commonwealths. 

No  such  millennial  memories  cement 
the  fabric  of  our  American  Westminster 
Abbey  as  those  of  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Yet  so  rapidly  was  his- 
tory made  in  the  Nineteenth  century 
that  the  early  associations  of  Statuary 
Hall  seem  scarcely  less  ancient.  In  this 
very  chamber,  we  may  recall,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Millard  Fillmore  were  in- 
augurated Presidents.  When  the  elec- 
tion was  thrown  into  the  House,  here 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected  over 
Andrew  Jackson  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford. These  walls  echoed — ^indeed, 
they  echoed  so  much  that  a  false  ceiling 
had  to  be  stretched  across — ^these  very 
walls  echoed  to  debates  whereon  the 
very  life  of  this  Republic  hung.  An  in- 
vading army  marred  and  blackened 
them  with  the  torch. 
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Less  vital  but  of  equal  interest  it  is 
that  in  that  gallery  Charles  Dickens  sat 
day  after  day  and  drew  a  word-picture 
of  Congress,  and  that  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  then  but  a  portrait-paint- 
er, made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  it.  Perhaps 
less  dignified  interest  attaches  to  the 
place  because  it  is  the  far  famed 
"whispering  gallery"  of  which  every 
one  has  heard,  and  which  every  sight- 
seer demands  to  have  shown  him.  Stand 
in  the  gallery  and  whisper.  The  spoken 
word  is  audible  to  him,  and  to  him 
only,  that  stands  upon  a  certain  spot 
across  the  chamber,  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet  away.  The  ceiling  is  the  quarter 
segment  of  a  globe,  and  the  waves  of 
sound  are  focused  just  as  rays  of  light 
that  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror. 

Until  quite  recently  this  historic 
room,  practically  neglected  since  the 
House  removed  from  it  in  1857,  looked 
shabby  and  forlorn.  But  its  architec- 
tural lines  possess  a  beauty  that  is  inde- 
structible, and  it  needed  only  to  have 
its  surface  decorations  refreshed,  and  to 
be  restored  to  what  it  was  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  Bmmidi,  to  make  it  worthy  to 
contain  the  memorials  of  our  country's 
great  men.  The  walls  are  now  like  old 
Siena  marble;  the  ceiling  is  of  steel, 
tinted  a  delicate  buff,  and  an  exact  pat- 
tern of  the  old  plaster  ceiling,  except 
that  there  are  real  ribs  in  relief  and 
panels  indented,  instead  of  painted  sem- 
blances. The  plaster  relief-work  has 
been  enriched  with  gilding,  emphasizing 
the  lines  of  ornament.  A  new  skylight 
has  been  put  in,  and  the  accumulation 
of  old  and  dusty  books  has  been  re- 
moved, giving  the  feeling  of  an  ampler 
room.  The  color  scheme  is  generally 
olive  and  maroon,  the  borders  of  laurels 
and  ivy  leaves  after  the  classic  style  in 
vogue  when  the  Capitol  was  designed. 
Along  the  corridors  are  portraits  and 
mural  paintings  suggesting  scenes  and 
incidents  of  historic  interest,  and  all  is 
done  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  decora- 
tions of  the  original  architect. 

Besides  the  statues,  there  are  other 
sculptured  works.  Over  the  inner  door 
of  the  north  entrance  is  a  Parian  marble 
clock,  the  work  of  Franzoni.  Clio,  the 
Muse  of  history,  rides  in  a  winged  char- 
iot bearing  her  tablet  and  stylus.  In 
the  entablature  above  the  pillars  at  the 


southern  entrance  is  a  colossal  figure  of 
Liberty  in — whisper  it! — in  plaster.  It 
is  by  Causici.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  American  sculptors;  at  least,  so  Con- 
gress thought. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
statues  are  of  marble.  This  is  what  we 
have  all  been  brought  up  to  believe  a 
statue  should  be  made  of.  Ours  is  a 
cemetery  taste  in  sculpture,  and  ranges 
from  a  little  lamb,  for  people  of  moder- 
ate means,  up  to  a  life-sized  angel  for 
the  monuments  of  bankers  and  corpora- 
tion lawyers.  Our  first  impression  of  a 
bronze  is  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  a  thorough  scouring;  but  the  culti- 
vated taste,  which  has  outgrown  the 
stage  of  tidiness  where  it  took  delight  in 
snow-white  boots  and  frosted  trousers, 
rejoices  in  the  ijoble  bronze,  fittest  of  all 
materials  for  a  portrait  statue. 

TWENTY-SEVEN  FAVORITE  SONS. 

And  who  are  these  whom  the  nation 
delights  to  honor?  Each  State  may 
choose  but  two  of  all  her  sons  illustrious 
for  "  civic  and  military  services.''  Here 
are  the  names  of  the  men  memorialized 
and  of  their  sculptors: 

New  York  has  selected  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  modeled  by  E.  D.  Palmer, 
and  George  Clinton,  by  H.  K.  Brown; 
New  Jersey,  Richard  Stockton  and  Gen- 
eral Philip  Kearny,  both  by  H.  K. 
Brown;  Pennsylvania,  Robert  Fulton 
and  John  P.  Muhlenberg,  both  by 
Blanche  Nevin;  Massachusetts,  John 
Winthrop,  by  Richard  S.  Greenough, 
and  Samuel  Adams,  by  Anne  Whitney ; 
Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  by 
Franklin  Simmons,  and  General  Na- 
thanael  Greene,  by  H.  K.  Brown;  Con- 
necticut, Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Roger 
Sherman,  both  by  C.  B.  Ives;  Vermont, 
Ethan  Allen,  by  Larkin  C.  Mead,  and 
Jacob  Collamer,  by  Preston  Powers; 
New  Hampshire,  Daniel  Webster  and 
John  Stark,  both  by  Carl .  Conrads,  al- 
though the  Webster  statue  was  modeled 
after  that  by  BaU;  Maine,  William  King, 
by  Franklin  Simmons;  Ohio,  James  A. 
Garfield  and  William  AUen,  both  by 
Niehaus;  Missouri,  Thomas  H.  Benton 
and  Francis  P.  Blair,  both  by  Alex- 
ander P.  Doyle;  Indiana,  Oliver  P, 
Morton;  Illinois,  James  Shields,  by 
Leonard    W.    Volk;    Michigan,    Lewis 
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Cas?^,  by  Daiiifl  C  FrcMicIi ; 
Wixoiisin,  l^ere  Mur- 
qu(.*ltr,  by  Trentanove; 
A'ir.LMnia,  Wasbinirton,  a 
pbistcr  iigiire  jsiippostHl 
to  bave  been  made  from 
tbc  liiV  l)y  Jean  Antoine 
lloudnii,  and  West  Vir- 
<rinia,  Jobn  K.   Kenna. 

HeadiniT  over  tbese 
names  one  feels  a  vague 
sense  of  disappointment. 
A  striet  eonstruetion  of 
ibe  words  '' distinguisbed 
for  eivie  or  mibtary  ser- 
vices "  bas  evi(k*ntly  been 
folb)wed.  Witb  few  ex- 
(•e])tions,  tlie  ot-enpants  of 
our  Ameriean  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  are  sobliers 
and  i)olitieians.  Tbeek»;ir 
and  venerable  name  of 
Wasliington  orb)ws  witb 
eternal  luster,  it  is  true, 
bnt  tbe  others  are  lesser 
ligbts  indeecb  Many  of 
tbem  twinkle  witb  tbe 
brillianee  of  a  single  in- 
cident  or  even  ])brase,  and 
yet  tbat  dood  or  tbat 
jjjirase,  and  the  spirit  that 
lay  behind  it,  were  vital 
to  tbe  nation's  life. 

What  is  there  of  Jona- 
than Trumbull  that  lives 
in  our  memories  except 
the  name  "  Brother  Jona- 
than"? Yet  who  shall 
say  what  that  has  been 
worth  to  us?  And  there 
is  Garfield's:  "(iod 
reigns,  and  the  govern- 
in«'nt  at  Washington  still 
lives/'  words  s])oken  at 
llie  critical  juncture  of 
the  republic's  life.  Who 
shall  say  that  tlie  spirit 
of  unconquerable  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of 
seeming  disaster  tbat  this 
]dirase  breathes  is  not  tbe 
spirit  that  makes  our  peo- 
]de  a  living  nation  and 
not  a  mere  forndess  ag- 
gregation? 

And  there  Mas  Jobn 
Stark,  with  his  little 
3  M 


VIRGINIA'S     CONTRIBniON     TO     STATIARY      HALL - 
STATI'K    OF    WASHINGTON. 
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Continental  Congress  I  "  We  know  very 
well  that  Ethan  Allen,  the  first  man  to 
print  an  infidel  hook  in  America,  never 
said  any  such  thing;  we  know  that  his 
biographer,  Jared  Sparks,  put  those 
sonorous  and  high-sounding  words  into 


JAMB8    A.    GARFIKLD,    (»F     OHIO— MODELED     BY 
ALEXANDER   P.   DOVLK. 

band  of  patriots  about  to  attack  Bur- 
goyne's  supply  train.  It  was  not  a 
•rrcat  military  action,  but  its  success 
meant  the  collapse  of  the  British  gen- 
craPs  campaign.  "  Boys,  there  are  the 
redcoats.  \Vc  must  beat  them  to-day, 
or  Molly  Stark's  a  widow  to-night!  '' 

Or,  there  is  Ethan  Alk^n  seizing  Ti- 
conderoga,  Yankee-like,  on  bluff.  *'  Sur- 
rcMidcr,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the 


WILLIAM   ALLEN,  OP  OHIO— MODELED   BY    ALEX- 
ANDER   P.    DOYLE. 
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his  mouth,  and  that  what  he  did  say 
was:  "  Come  out  o'  that,  ye  damned  old 
rat ! "  but  the  thinking  of  things  on  a 
laro^e  scale  is  also  American. 


^Fountain  State  to  the  Union;  but 
when  the  British  sought  to  make  it 
worth  Ethan  Allen's  while  to  turn  the 
territory  over  to  the  king,  they  learned 


TWO    OLD-TIME    WORTHIES    OF    CONNECTICUT,    ROGER    SHERMAN    AND    JONATHAN    TRUMBULL— 

MODELED   BY  C.   B.   IVES. 


All  the  way  through  Ethan  Allen  is 
typical,  not  that  he  was  an  infidel — for 
I  suspect  that  he  was  less  irreligious 
than  rebellious  against  the  rule  of  the 
clergy,  who  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand  in  those  days — but  in  that  he  stuck 
up  for  his  country's  rights.  Twice  Xew 
York  tried  to  oppress  Vermont,  and 
Allen  beat  the  New  Yorkers  at  it.  One 
of  the  times  very  nearly  lost  the  Green 


that,  though  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
Arnold's,  he  was  by  no  means  the  sanit' 
kind  of  a  man.  Something  in  that 
sprightly  face  attracts  one,  and  I  like 
to  think  that  he  believed  this  was  bis 
second  time  on  earth;  that  before  he 
had  been  a  white  horse.  I  wonder, 
though,  if  he  didn't  say  that  just  to 
make  the  old  fogies  sit  up! 

Less  known  by  name  is  John  P.  Mubl- 
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enberg,  but  boys  tbat  learnod  doclama- 
tioiis  <1k)ii1(1  never  forget  bini.  Tbere  is 
a  piece  by  T.  Buchanan  Read  that  starts 
olf: 

Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 
Far-fla;?hing  on  its  wings  of  flame  ; 
Swift  as  the  boreal  lijjht  that  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 

It   tells   liow    tbe    minister   roused    tlie 


ETHAN  ALLEN,  OP  VERMONT— MOI)ELEI>  BY  LARKIN 
r.    MEAD. 


JArOB     COLLAMKR,    OP     VERMONT— MODELED     BY 
PRESTON   POWERS. 

congregation  with  (lie  story  of  Lexing- 
ton: how  lie  ealled  tliem  to  defend  their 
riglits,  and,  tlirowing  off  his  gown, 
showed  the  military  uniform  beneaih  it. 
It  is  a  fine,  moutli-lilling  deelamation. 
Well.  John  P.  ^luhlenberg  was  that 
minister. 

And  there  is  Nathanael  (ireene.  Long 
before  the  other  patriots  had  seen  thai 
freedom  would  have  to  be  fought  for, 
he  had  joined  the  Kentish  (Uiards,  and 
had  been  '*  put  out  of  uieeting''  for  it 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  that  is 
not  what  makt's  him  a  hero,  to  my 
liking.  It  is  that  Southern  campaign  of 
his  when  he  did  so  much,  though  he  had 
so  little  to  do  with — a  raw  and  de mor- 
al iz(Ml  army,  and  no  su])plies  to  sj)eak  of. 
W  he  got  discouraged,  nobody  ever 
found  it  out:  and  In-  was  a  man  whose 
defeats,  when  he  was  beaten,  did  almost 
as  much  good  as  if  he  ha<l  won. 

Samuel  Adams  stands  for  something 
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*'  WISCONSIN'S   TRIBUTE  " — TRENTANOVE'S  STATUE 
OF   PtRE   MARQUETTE. 


"  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  su- 
preme magistrate,  if  the  common- 
wealth cannot  otherwise  be  preserved?" 
And  he,  too,  made  a  deathless  phrase, 
although  it  stands  to  Napoleon's  credit. 
It  was  Adams  that  first  called  the  Eng- 
lish **  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.'' 

Not  alone  political,  but  religious 
liberty  is  our  heritage.  In  theory,  the 
Puritan  held  that  every  man's  own  soul 
was  the  battle-ground  whereon  God  and 
the  Devil  fought  for  master}-;  but  in 
practice  the  pioneers  of  Massachusetts 
exercised  a  medieval  control  of  the  indi- 


more  than  the  mere  organizer  of  the 
Kevolution.  If  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine  that  power  comes  from  the  peo- 
ple and  not  from  the  king  has  become 
an  undisputed  commonplace  to-day,  it 
is  because  the  doctrine  lived  in  men 
like  him  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Tudors 
and  the  Stuarts  had  done  to  kill  it.  This 
college  boy  took  for  his  graduation 
thesis    the    ullirmativo    of    the    query: 


OLIVER    P.   MORTON,    THE    QVU*    WAR     GOVBRNOS 
OF  INDIANA. 
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vidual's  thoughts  and  heliefs.  Roger 
Williams  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  establish  entire  and  total  freedom 
of  conscience.  When  next  you  look 
upon  that  figure,  too,  remember  that  he 
was  a  dose  friend  of  the  man  that 
wrote  "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  would  not  be  an  American  West- 


JOHN    WINTHROP,   GOVERNOR    OF    THE   MASSACHU- 

SETTS   BAY    COLONY— MODELED    BY   RICHARD 

S.   CREENOUGH. 


JOHN  P.   MUHLENBERG,   A    REVOLUTIONABT    HERO 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA— MODELED  BY   BLANCHE 

NEVIN. 

minster  Abbey  if  there  were  not  some 
historic  marble  to  remind  us  of  that 
familiar  character  in  our  history,  the 
poor  boy  with  unquenchable  thirst  for 
learning.  Such  is  Roger  Sherman, 
whom  no  one  can  see  in  his  mind's  eye 
without  calling  up  the  picture  of  the 
shoemaker  at  his  bench  wdth  the  book 
set  up  before  him.  It  is  true  that  he 
merits  place  because  he  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  because 
his  labors  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1787  did  much  to  make  a  solid 
Union  out  of  a  loosely  knit  confederacy 
of  jealous,  bickering  States.  Yet  it  is 
the  general  passion  for  learning  of 
which  he  is  a  concrete  example,  and  he 
is  worthy  of  honor  for  that  "  supreme 
common  sense  "  of  his,  as  Macon  called 
it,  which  moved  Thomas  Jefferson  to  de- 
clare   that    "he   never   said    a    foolish 
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thing."  Orators  and 
heroes  are  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  it  takes 
men  of  common  sense  to 
make  a  nation. 

Doubtless  Webster  has 
a  place  in  our  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  right,  but 
though  his  appearance 
as  the  first  man  of  light 
and  leading  from  the 
Xorth  in  the  days  of 
Southern  supremacy 
marked  the  advent  of  a 
new  era  in  the  country's 
history,  there  is  a  certain 
sadness  when  we  think 
of  him — in  his  later  days 
a  disappointed  man,  and 
one  who  found  that  the 
world  had  gone  on  when 
he  had  not. 

SOME  ILLUSTRIOUS    ABSEN- 
TEES. 

We  turn  to  look  for 
Henry  Clay's  statue.  It  is 
not  there.  Here  is  the 
effig}'  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, who  fought  x\ndrew 
Jackson  in  a  duel  with 
knives,  but  where  is  "  Old 
Hickory"  ?  Here  is  the 
counterfeit  presentment 
of  Robert  Fulton,  who,  if 
not  the  first  American  to 
build  a  steamboat,  was 
the  first  to  make  one  pay; 
but  where  is  the  statue 
to  the  man  that  gave  the 
world  the  telegraph,  S.  F. 
B.  Morse?  Where  are  our 
American  inventors,  surely  the  men  of 
whom  we  make  our  justest  boast? 
Where  is  the  discoverer  of  anaesthetics? 
Did  he  not  a  "  civic  service?" 

Again,  where  is  our  f'oets'  Corner? 
Americans  have  been  poets.  It  takes 
at  least  three  to  make  a  corner,  but 
there  is  not  even  one.  Here  is  the 
statue  of  Pere  Marquette,  missionary 
and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
where  is  the  memorial  of  the  man  who 
found  the  path  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
Golden  West?  Here  is  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton, the  strong  and  sturdy  war-time 
Governor  of  Indiana:  here  is  "  Fighting 


ROBKRT    FULTON,   OF  STEAMBOAT    FAMK,    WHOSE  STATUE,    MODELED 

BY   BLANCHE   NEVIN,    IS   CONTRIBUTED   BY   PENNSYLVANIA, 

HIS   NATIVE  STATE. 


Phir'  Kearny;  and  here  are  Garfield 
and  Francis  P.  Blair,  but  these  are 
scarcely  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
stirring  time  that  was  gemmed  with 
illustrious  names. 

Something  near  a  smile  is  provoked 
by  the  effigy  of  William  Allen,  a  good 
man,  beyond  a  doubt — a  statesman 
even,  in  some  sense  of  that  elastic  term, 
but  something  too  near  us  for  a  demi- 
god, ^lemories  arise  of  that  tremen- 
dous voice  of  his  that  caused  him  to  be 
nicknamed  "  the  Ohio  Gong,"  and  of 
his  return  to  politics  after  an  unbroken 
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H.    K.    BROWN    AND   FRANKIJN    SIMMONS   RESPECTIVELY. 


AND 


recess  of  live  and  twenty  years,  wliieh 
piiiied  him  another  nieknaine,  that  of 
'*  Kiseiip  William  Allen."  A  worthier 
snhject,  one  cannot  but  think,  had  been 
his  nephew,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  "the 
noblest  Uonian  of  them  all/' 

Are  (ieor<re  Clinton  and  r{ol)ert  R. 
Livin^r^ton  the  most  illnstrions  of  New 
York's  illnstrion<  sons?  Who  are  Jaeob 
Collamer  and  William  King  and  James 
Shields  and  .John  K.  Keniia,  tliat  they 
should  stand  among  American  im- 
mortals? The  tliought  occurs  that  if 
they  did  not  deserve  memorials,  perhaps 
they  needed  them.  And  yet,  if  we  but 
ktiew,  each  in  his  own  State  excites  a 
memory  of  some  characteristic,  noble, 
laudable,  making  for  the  nation's  bene- 
tit  and  the  common  good,  and  worthy 
to  he  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Dashing,  daring  deeds,  succinct  and 
brilliant  phrases,  live  in  the  memory. 
Thev  attract   attention,  as  tlu*  meteors 


that  flash  across  the  heavens,  while  the 
steady  stars  of  character  shine  on  un- 
noticed, but  that  which  gives  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  our  country,  that  which 
has  hushed  forever  the  one-time  query : 
"The  republic,  will  it  endure?  ''  is  the 
consciousness  that  we  have  an  unfailing 
succession  of  men  whose  minds  are 
serene,  steadfast,  and  immovable,  more 
to  be  accounted  than  sudden  heroism. 
Behind  all  and  under  all  lies  the 
sound  common  sense,  such  as  Roger 
Sherman  had;  the  unconquerable  inde- 
pendence, such  as  Roger  Williams  had; 
the  undaunted  determination  to  do 
even  if  there  is  little  to  do  with,  such  as 
\athanael  (rreene  had. 

Doubtless  these  qualities  existeeJ  in 
the  men  for  whom  our  history  has  found 
so  little  place,  though  their  States  have 
given  them  statues.  Dead  and  almost 
forgotten  they  may  he,  hut  such  virtues 
never  can  he. 
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Miss  Gould  and  Her  Charities. 

The  modest  little  orphanage  which 
Miss  Helen  Gould  established  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  at  Woody  Crest,  not  far 
from  her  country  home  on  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  has  grown,  under  her  generous 
care,  into  an  important  and  most  benefi- 
cent charity.  It  began  with  a  dozen  or 
so  of  friendless  children  in  an  old  stone 
house  that  stood  among  the  wooded  hills 
above  Tarry  town.  It  now  has  a  fine 
modern  building  that  ranks  with  the 
best  equipped  structures  of  the  sort  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 

Miss  Gould  is  well  known,  and  de- 
servedly   known,   as   one   of   the   most 


charitable  of  American  women.  Even 
her  large  income,  it  is  said,  is  taxed  to 
maintain  her  various  forms  of  practical 
benevolence:  but  she  has  always  taken 
a  special  interest  in  her  boys  and  girls 
at  Woody  Crest—"  Helen's  "Babies,''  as 
some  would-be  humorist  has  dubbed 
them.  And  assuredly,  of  all  the  phases 
of  sweet  charity,  the  care  of  children 
who  have  lost  their  natural  protectors 
is  the  most  appealing. 

On  page  848  there  appears  an  engrav- 
ing of  Miss  Gould's  two  nephews,  MM. 
Boniface  and  George  de  Castellane,  her 
sister  Anna's  sons.  The  boys,  who  are 
six  and  five  years  old,  respectively,  have 
been  visiting  America  with  their  mother. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF    THE   HOME  FOR    FRIENDLESS  CHILHREN,   AT  WOODY  CREST,   NEAR    TARRYTOWN, 

ERECTED   BY   MISS   HELEN   GOULD. 
Front  n  photograph  by   Turubnll,  Nrw  York. 
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THE    BIGGEST    GUN     IN    THE    WORLD— THE    TRIAL    OF    THE    NEW  8IXTEEN-INCH    RIFLE   AT  SANDY  HO<>K 

ON   JANUARY   17. 

From  u  fh'^iogr.iP'i  hy  O'Xfii  &*  LnugUy,   Xc7v   York. 


It  is  said  that  as   tliey  caine  into  New  and  tlien  it- whiti*,  and  then  a  red  ami  a 

York  harbor,  just  before  Christmas,  one  white  again: 
of  them  asked : 

•^  What  is  that  flag  with  a  red  stri|)e  It  is  evident  that  these  little- Freinh 


"'  The  American  flag,"  he  was  told. 


THK     rOMPLKTION     OF    -THK     CAMLK     CONNECTING     SAN     FRANCISCO     AND     HAWAII— PULLING     THE     WIRK 
ASHOUK    AT   THi:   CABLE    STATION    AT   WAIKIKL    NEAR    HONOLULU,    ON   NEW    YEAR'S   DAY. 

Fto:i:  <t  f>fiot  gr.if^h  l>y   R t,c  ^  I^crkim.  HouoIhIk. 
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GENERAL    FRANCIS   VINTON    GREENK,  THE   NEW   HEAD  OP  THE    POLICE  DEPARTMENT    OP   NEW    YORK   CITY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Fredericks,  New  y'tyrk. 


aristocrats,  grandsons  of  the  Delaware 
County  farmer's  boy  who  became  the 
wizard  of  Wall  Street,  have  much  to 
learn. 


The  Biggest  Gun  in  the  World. 

It  ought  to  be  comforting  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Xew  York  to  know  that  among 


the  guns  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
their  harbor  is  the  largest  piece  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  world — a  huge  rifle  that 
will  Are  a  shot  weighing  more  than  a 
ton  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  New 
Yorkers  are  timid  people  at  times.  They 
had  a  had  scare  in  1814,  when  the  coast 
was  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron, and 
another  in  18G2,  when  the  Confederate 
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HAIiON     HKRMAN    SPEtK     VON    STKRNBrRG,   GERMAN    ENVOY     EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MNTSTER    PLENl- 

POTKNTIARY,    WHO    HAS   COME   TO    WASHINGTON   TO   REPLACE   AMBASSADOR   HOLLEBEN. 

/■>"///  rt  phoioi;rath  by  C/inedinst,   Washington. 

rnin  ^rorrinuu-   spixiul  >li()rt-livo(l   ooii-     the  sliadowy  threat  of  Cervera*!^  sqiiail- 
sternation  througliout  the  Xortli.    I-'vun     ron  was  enough,  five  years  ago,  to  create 
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THE   MOST   REV.  WILLIAM   DALRYMPLE   MACLAGAN, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF   YORK. 


THE    MOST    REV.    RANDALL     THOMAS     DAVIDSON. 
ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 
From  a  photograt^h  by  Elliott  &*  Fry,  London  From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &>  Fry,  Loudon 

THE  TWO  HEADS  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  BOTH  OF  WHOM  ARE  SCOTSMEN. 

uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  nervous  property 
owners  whose  rest  was 
disturbed  by  visions  of 
shot  and  shell  from 
phantom  Sj)anish  fleets 
pouring  flame  and  ruin 
into  the  treasure  houses 
of  Wall  Street  and  the 
mansions  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. 

As  a  preventive  of 
such  alarms — which  are 
bad  for  business — the 
new  sixteen-ineh  gun 
should  be  worth  its 
cost.  Its  effe(»t  upon 
the  popular  imagina- 
tion may  indeed  be 
greater  than  its  actual 
value  as  a  weapon  in 
warfare;  for  such  a 
monster  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  handle,  and  it 
will  take  much  skill 
and  probably  some  luck 
to  hit  anything  with  it. 
But  when  its  terrible 
projectile  does  strike 
the  mark — well,  such  a 
thing    has    never    hap- 


THE  TABLET   TO   THE   MEMORY  OF  THE   BRITISH   AND   AMERICAN   SAILORS 

KILLED   IN   SAMOA     FOUR    YEARS   AGO,   RECENTLY   ERECTED 

IN   THE    CHAPEL   AT  THE   MARE  ISLAND 

NAVAL  STATION. 
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polled,  so  tilt*  fancv  is  free  to  picture 
the  most  sensiitional  results;  battle- 
s]iij)s    sunk   at    a    single   shot,   and  an 


January,  at  Sandy  Hook,  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  mounted  as  one  of  the 
defenses  of  the  chief  American  port. 


PONIFACR   DE   CASTELLANE,    AGED   SIX,    AND   GEORGE   DE    CASTRLLANE,    AGED   FIVE, 

THE   SONS   OF    COINT    BONIFACE    DE    CASTELLANE    AND   HIS    WIPE,   FORMERLY 

MISS   ANNA   GOULD   OF   NEW    YORK. 

F'  out  (t  photograph  hy  Otto,  Paris. 


ciicniyV  fleet  wipcnl  out  before  it  i^an  get 
near  cin>ugli  to  return  the  lire. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  possible  to  fire  the 
big  gun,  which  is  more  than  can  ])e  said, 
witli  truth,  of  some  other  new  weapons 
for  whicli  great  promises  are  made.  It 
was   suec(»s<ful]v    trietl    on   the   ITth  of 


It  is  curious  to  recall  that  in 
^Iinsky's  Magazim:  for  May.  1S!»>. 
there  appeared  a  picture  of  this  saniv 
gun,  then  in  the  form  of  a  huge  ste<*l 
casting  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Work?. 
The  legend  beneath  the  engravinii 
stated  that  the  big  rifle  would  be  .<eiit 
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to  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  for  finishing, 
and  would  be  ready  in  1899.  The  fact 
that  it  actually  came  to  trial  in  1903 
may  be  variously  regarded  as  indicating 
either  the  extreme  laboriousness  of  the 
task  of  building  so  tremendous  a 
weapon,  or  the  magnificent  leisureliness 
of  our  official  workshops. 


The  Head  of  the  New  York  Police. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  questions 
now  before  the  American  people  is  the 
necessity  of  bettering  the  government 
of  its  cities.  And  it  has  seemed,  at  least 
to  New  Yorkers,  that  the  problem  has 
centered  in  the  metropolis.  There,  at 
any  rate,  it  has  to  be  worked  out — let 
us  hope  that  it  is  being  worked  out — 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  stage  and  on 
the  largest  scale. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  New  York's  city 
government,  the  police  department  is 
the  one  upon  which  public  attention  has 
specially  focused.  It  has  admittedly 
been  the  stronghold  of  those  evil  in- 
fluences which  'the  reformers  have 
undertaken  to  combat.  It  has  been  a 
wonderfully  well  organized  machine — 
for  good,  in  some  directions;  for  evil, 
in  others.  To  maintain  its  efficiency  as  a 
guardian  of  law  and  order,  and  to  end 
its  still  more  remarkable  power  to  en- 
force, for  its  own  profit,  a  secret  and 
abhorrent  code  of  its  own  devising — 
such  was  the  extremely  difficult  task 
that  fell  to  the  commissioner  who  took 
office  under  the  present  municipal  ad- 
ministration. 

Whether  or  not  Mayor  Low's  first  ap- 
pointee succeeded  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  his  department,  he  certainly 
did  not  effect  any  radical  measure  of  re- 
form. Ketiring  after  a  year's  service, 
he  left  the  problem  to  his  successor, 
General  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  prac- 
tically as  he  found  it.  Whether,  when 
General  Greene  retires,  we  shall  have  to 
write  the  same  verdict  upon  his  admin- 
istration, only  the  future  will  show. 

We  may,  however,  at  least  speak 
hopefully  of  the  new  commissioner.  He 
has  every  apparent  qualification  for  his 
exacting  and  important  duties.  He  is 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  affairs,  who  has 
held  important  commands  in  peace  and 
4m 


in  war,  and  has  had  practical  experience 
in  business  and  public  life.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  General  Greene  who  won  dis- 
tinction at  Gettysburg.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  army,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1870,  entering  the  en- 
gineer corps.  As  a  lieutenant,  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  military  attache 
of  the  United  States  legation  there,  and 
had  the  interesting  experience  of  ac- 
companying the  Russian  army  through- 
out the  war  with  Turkey. 

In  1883  Lieutenant  Greene  became  a 
captain,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
public  works  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Here  he  gained  an  expert  knowledge  of 
paving;  and  a  little  later,  when  an 
asphalt  company  offered  him  a  salary 
several  times  larger  than  the  meager 
pay  of  an  army  officer,  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
went  into  business,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  war  with 
Spain  broke  out,  he  promptly  gave  up 
the  presidency  of  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Company  to  volunteer  for  service.  Com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Philippines,  he  commanded 
a  brigade  of  Merritt's  force  in  the  opera- 
tions that  led  to  the  surrender  of  Ma- 
nila. After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  President  Roosevelt,  who  was 
then  Governor  of  New  York,  urged  the 
general  to  serve  as  State  commissioner 
of  public  works,  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined— not  from  any  distaste  for  the 
public  service,  however,  as  has  been 
proved  by  General  Greene's  acceptance 
of  his  present  post,  a  much  more  trying 
one. 


The  New  German  Envoy* 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  who  as 
envoy  extraordinary  has  become  the  rep- 
resentative of  German  interests  at  Wash- 
ington, owes  his  promotion  in  great  part 
to  his  ready  comprehension  of  all  that 
is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Born  in  England,  with  Eng- 
lish tastes  and  an  English  education, 
Baron  Sternburg  came  to  this  country 
as  an  attache  with  natural  predilections 
for  the  study  of  American  customs  and 
American  institutions.  He  served  under 
Count   Arco- Valley,    when    that    rigid 
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discipiinarian  was  minister  here  and 
the  German  mission  had  a  downtown 
home  in  Washington — slater  turned  into 
a  restaurant,  and  now  remodeled  into 
an  oflSce  building. 

He  came  again  to  this  country  as  a 
first  secretary  of  embassy.  While  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  he  was  appointed 
Germany's  representative  on  the  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  bom- 
bardment of  Apia,  Samoa,  by  American 
and  ^  British  war-ships,  and  which  re- 
scinded the  tri-dominiiun  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  The  value  of  his  work — 
which  became  apparent  later  in  the  suc- 
cessful suit  for  damages  to  German 
property  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  King  of  Sweden — was  promptly 
recognized  by  the  Berlin  government. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  consul-general  at 
Calcutta — a  post,  in  spite  of  its  designa- 
tion, held  to  be  strictly  in  the  line  of 
diplomatic  advancement.  From  Cal- 
cutta he  was  called,  on  Ambassador 
Holleben's  enforced  retirement,  to  rep- 
resent his  country  in  Washington. 

Baron  von  Sternburg  married  an 
American  girl.  Miss  Langham,  of  Louis- 
ville, in  1900.  He  is  therefore  the  sec- 
ond diplomatic  representative  of  a  great 
power  now  in  Washington  allied  by  mar- 
riage to  the  nation  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited. 

In  person  the  new  German  envoy  is 
short  and  slight,  with  a  figure  appar- 
ently frail,  but  in  reality  robust  enough 
to  enable  him,  in  his  earlier  diplomatic 
days,  to  keep  pace  with  the  President 
and  General  Wood  in  many  of  their 
strenuous  rambles  about  Washington. 
He  has  long  been  a  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  last  fall,  while  on 
leave  in  this  country,  spent  a  week  or 
more  as  a  guest  at  the  White  House. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 

By  the  elevation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  the  Episcopalian  church  in 
England  now  possesses  only  Scottish 
born  archbishops.  The  Most  Rev.  Ran- 
dall Thomas  Davidson,  Archbishop  of 
i-anterbury  and  Primate  of  All  Eng- 
land, and  the  Eight  Hon.  and  Most  Eev. 
William  Dalrymple  Macla^an,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Primate  of  Pinplnnd  and 


Metropolitan,  are  both  Scotsmen,  both 
bom  in  Edinburgh.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  considers  that, 
although  it  is  the  established  church  of 
England,  closely  connected  with  the 
state,  the  Episcopal  communion  is 
merely  a  dissenting  body  in  Scotland, 
maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

The  Scottish  bias  towards  things  theo- 
logical is  curiously  demonstrated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  career  of  those  two  digni- 
taries. Neither  in  early  life  seemed  at 
all  likely  to  make  his  way  in  the  church. 
Dr.  Maclagan,  as  a  young  man,  entered 
the  army.  He  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six  before  he  retired  from  the 
service  in  India  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  had  then  to  commence  his 
university  career.  He  was  thirty  before 
he  graduated  B.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and 
thirty-four  ere  he  obtained  his  first 
curacy.  From  that  moment  his  rise  wa^ 
rapid,  until  Lord  Beaconsfield  recom- 
mended his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  in  1878.  In  1891  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
Archbishop  Maclagan  was  the  son  of  a 
famous  old  doctor  of  Edinburgh  who 
saw  much  fighting  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  later  was  a  surgeon  in  ordi- 
nary to  Queen  Victoria.  The  old  doe- 
tor  had  the  honor  of  being  in  his  time 
president  of  both  the  Eoyal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  and  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
l^hysicians  of  Edinburgh.  Only  once 
since  have  the  two  positions  been  held 
by  one  man,  and  then  by  his  son,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  archbishop.  Sir 
Douglas  Maclagan. 

The  career  of  the  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  been  remarkable.  Born 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1848,  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen  when  a  gunshot  wound  incapac- 
itated him  from  study.  Although  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  at  Oxford,  much  of 
his  early  youth  was  spent  out  of  Eng- 
land. Ordained  in  1874,  he  became 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Tait  in  1877.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  the  archbishop's  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Edith  Murdock  Tait.  Wlien 
the  archbishop  died.  Dr.  Davidson  ro- 
niaincd  with  Archbishop  Benson  a? 
chaplain  and  secretary.  So  long  a  stay 
in  Lambeth  Palace  gave  him  a  unique 
opportunity^  to  study  the  workings  of  the 
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see.  As  organizer  of  the  conference  of 
one  hundred  bishops  at  Lambeth  in 
1878;  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
bishops  in  1888;  and  as  chief  Episcopal 
secretary  of  the  fourth  Lambeth  con- 
ference in  1897,  he  had  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate his  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
fathers  of  the  church  in  council  assem- 
bled. Such  experience  will  be  inval- 
uable to  him  in  his  present  high  posi- 
tion. He  has  indeed  practically  served 
a  long  apprenticeship  for  it. 

In  his  biography  of  his  father-in-law, 
Dr.  Davidson  shows  that  there  is  a  hu- 
morous side  even  to  the  work  of  an 
archbishop.  **I  remember  my  bewil- 
derment," he  writes,  "  when  one  after- 
noon, a  few  days  after  I  had  settled  at 
Lambeth,  the  archbishop  rebuked  me 
seriously  for  a  temporary  absence  which, 
he  said,  had  prevented  him  from  de- 
spatching an  urgent  and  important 
letter  because  I  had  not  seen  it.  Seeing 
my  surprise,  he  added :  ^  I  have  never,  if 
I  could  help  it,  written  a  letter  of  im- 
portance without  giving  it  to  somebody 
to  pick  holes  in;  for  I  often  find  the 
silliest  people  are  the  best  critics.' " 

On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Davidson 
records  that  Archbishop  Tait  said  to 
him:  "Davidson,  write  and  tell  that 
man  that  he  is  a  consummate  ass,  but 
do  it  very  kindly.'' 

Queen  Victoria  took  a  special  inter- 
est in  Dr.  Davidson.  She  made  him  an 
honorary  chaplain,  appointed  him  Dean 
of  Windsor,  and,  in  1891,  named  him  as 
clerk  of  the  closet — a  position  in  which 
he  was  retained  by  King  Edward.  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, from  which  see  he  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Canterbury. 

Archbishop  Davidson  is  a  young  man 
to  hold  so  exalted  a  position  in  his 
church,  being  not  yet  fifty-five,  but  he 
hat?  demonstrated  an  organizing  ability 
which  justifies  his  appointment. 


When  Blood  Was  Thicker  Than 

Water. 

A  tablet  recently  erected  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Mare  Island  naval  station 
is  a  pathetic  reminder  of  an  interesting 
historical  episode,  as  well  as  an  evidence 


of  the  tolerably  well  established  fact 
that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water.''  It 
commemorates  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  and  Ensign  Monaghan,  of  the 
American  navy,  Lieutenant  Freeman, 
of  the  British  navy,  and  four  American 
and  five  British  sailors  and  marines,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Samoa  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  four  years  ago.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  they  were  sent  ashore 
to  defend  the  settlement  of  Apia  from 
Mataafa's  tribet^men,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Germans  in  their  attack 
upon  the  lawfully  established  govern- 
ment of  Malietoa. 

The  necessary  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  memorial  were  subscribed  by 
American  and  British  residents  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  unveiling,  which  was 
in  charge  of  Roar-Admiral  Miller, 
United  States  Nav}',  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  otficial  representatives  of 
both  countries.  In  his  brief  speech  of 
dedication,  the  admiral  said: 

*^  This  tablet,  erected  to  the  honor 
of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  brave 
British  and  American  officers  and  sail- 
ors, who  fell  in  action  in  Samoa,  we  now 
formally  unveil.  May  God  bless  it  to  the 
honor  of  our  country,  and  to  the  useful 
purpose  of  teaching  us  lessons  of  pa- 
triotism, even  at  the  sacrifice,  if  need 
be,  of  life  itself/' 

The  British  consul-general  also  spoke, 
saying  that  the  memorial  "  is  an  out- 
ward sign  of  the  spirit  which  binds  the 
two  nations  together.  It  was  in  Samoa 
that  Americans  and  Britons  first  fought 
in  a  common  cause ;  and  this  is  the  first 
monument  upon  American  soil  to  the 
memory  of  men  of  both  nations.  It 
marks  a  new  era  of  international  good 
will.^' 

The  tal)let,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  design,  yet  not  inartis- 
tic. At  the  bottom  of  the  shield  is  a  view 
of  the  harbor  of  Apia,  with  the  two  men- 
of-war  whose  crews  furnished  the  land- 
ing party  that  met  the  insurgents  in 
action — the  American  cruiser  Philadel- 
phia and  the  British  gunboaf  Boyalist. 
In  the  background  are  the  palm-clad 
hills  of  the  beautiful  but  more  or  less 
distressful  island  that  was  the  scene  of 
the  fighting,  and  in  whose  soil — now 
German  territory — the  fallen  sailors 
were  buried. 
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BY  LOUISE  KENNEDY  MABIE. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  — A  SERIAL  BY  A  YOUNG 
AMERICAN  WRITER,  IN  WHICH  SOME  INTERESTING  HISTORICAL 
PERSONAGES  FIGURE  AS  CHARACTERS  IN  A  DRAMATIC  STORY. 


THE  times  were  indeed  troublous 
ones,  and  the  roads  dangerous  to 
traveL  The  entire  Jersey  land  was 
trampled  and  beaten  down  by  the 
marching  hither  and  yon  of  two  armies. 
Not  only  at  time  of  actual  battle  was  it 
perilous  to  be  abroad,  for  there  were 
riotous  bands  in  plenty,  ready  to  an- 
noy and  often  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
most  inoffensive  wayfarer,  regardless  of 
his  politics. 

The  heavy  carriage  that  was  rolling 
along  the  country  highways  on  this 
moonlit  October  evening  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  disregard  shown  to  actual 
danger  by  some  headstrong  spirits.  It 
is  in  feminine  tactics  that  this  care- 
lessness most  often  appears,  the  fair  sex 
being  averse  to  well  regulated  paths, 
vastly  preferring  to  leap  in  the  dark 
and  trust  to  luck.  Every  woman  is  a 
gambler  at  heart,  and  will  chance  her  all 
upon  the  cast,  whether  the  play  be  for 
money  or  for  life,  or  for  a  yard  of  blue 
ribbon. 

Much  against  the  wishes  of  their 
hosts,  these  two  self-willed  ladies  had 
set  out  for  home  unattended  save  by  the 
black  coachman  upon  the  box,  who  had 
no  mind  of  his  own,  and  by  the  little  boy 
fast  asleep  in  his  corner. 

Suddenly  the  coach  stopped  with  a 
lurch.  One  wheel  sank  deep  into  the 
mud  of  the  roadway,  giving  the  stately 
vehicle  an  appearance  of  giddiness  out 
of  keeping  with  its  character.  The 
horses  were  breathing  heavily. 

"  Oh,  Theo/'  cried  a  plaintive  voice 
from  the  black  interior,  "  what  is  the 
delay?  Pray  look  out  and  tell  me.*'  xV 
gentle  yawn  was  smothered  behind  a 
pretty  hand.  "  And  I  was  dreaming 
so  happily  of  the  ball  last  night,  and  of 


what  Captain  Blackwell  said  of  my  eyes 
matching  the  sky — or  was  it  the  stars? 
something  heavenly  it  surely  was.  Are 
you  looking,  Theo?"  Another  yawn 
was  murdered  ruthlessly.  ^'Oh,  dear! 
Shall  we  never  go  on?  " 

"Be  still,  Cis,*'  answered  a  sweet 
voice.  "Isaac  is  trying  to  tell  me.'' 
The  Speaker  rose  and  leaned  from  the 
window.  "  What  is  it,  Isaac?  '^  she  said 
quietly.    "  Is  the  road  so  bad?  '* 

"  No,  mistress.^'  The  negro  gulped 
audibly.  "Done  heard  pistol  shots 
ahead.  I — I  thought  I  better  stop 
where  I  was.  Phyllis  donH  like  shots, no- 
how. She's  all  a  quiver.  It's  likely  some 
o'  them  red  devils  plunderin*  round." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  a  sound.  Nothing  an- 
swered but  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  the 
strong  October  wind.  The  little  boy  in 
the  carriage  crept  closer  to  his  aunt.  He 
could  feel  her  heart  beating  hard 
against  his  ear  in  the  silence. 

His  mother  was  speaking  again. 
"  Best  drive  on,  Isaac.  I  hear  nothing, 
and  we  are  weary  for  our  beds.  The 
child '' 

"There!  D'ye  hear  that?"  the  man 
interrupted,  triumphant  in  spite  of  his 
terror.    "  It  am  shots,  mistress!  " 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact. 
Even  the  child  had  heard  this  time. 
The  shots  were  nearer  than  before,  then. 
The  coachman's  teeth  were  beginning  to 
chatter. 

"  Best  drive  on,  Isaac,"  repeated  the 
quiet  voice.  "  'Tis  too  long  a  distance  to 
return." 

"  I — I  don't  like  shots  no  better  n 
Phyllis,  ma'am,"  protested  the  coach- 
man. He  was  almost  blubbering  in  his 
vehemence. 

"Start  the  horses  at  once,"  com- 
manded the  lady  in  the  same  quiet  voice. 
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She  resumed  her  seat,  and  Isaac  spoke 
to  the  team.  People  envied  Mistress 
Prevost  the  obedience  of  her  servants. 
The  little  boy  climbed  into  his  mother's 
lap,  and  her  arms  closed  around  him. 
The  horses  pulled  willingly  enough,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  coach  seemed  re- 
solved to  remain  an  undignified  re- 
proach to  the  bad  roads  of  the  country. 

"  Tell  him  to  whip  them,"  suggested 
Miss  de  Visme  with  a  yawn. 

"  Not  if  we  stay  here  the  night.  I  do 
not  have  my  horses  whipped,"  was  the 
quick  answer. 

"  We  are  likely  to  stay  the  month  at 
the  present  state  of  progress,  or  be 
tilted  over  into  the  red  mud.  ^Tis  to  be 
hoped  that  these  ragged  rebels  win  their 
freedom,  if  it  means  that  a  lady  can 
travel  in  comfort  and  arrive  at  her 
joumey^s  end  in  an  unspotted  condition. 
Heavens,  Theo,  this  is  unbearable!  " 

Mistress  Prevost  leaned  again  from 
the  window. 

"  No  use,  ma'am,"  protested  Isaac. 
"  The3r's  willing  but  the  coach  ain't  and 
the  mud  ain't." 

"  Very  well.  Do  not  urge  them.  Is  it 
possible  to  walk  the  distance?  What  is 
the  nearest  house  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  nearest 
house.  I  don't  believe  there's  any 
houses  on  this  road — only  mud  and  them 
thieves  of  English  shootin'  round" — 
gloomily.  All  had  been  quiet  for  a  little 
space,  and  Isaac  was  willing  to  exhibit 
his  courage.  "  None  of  'em  hadn't  bet- 
ter come  near  me,  or  I'll  fix  'em,"  he 
muttered. 

The  ladies  were  in  consultation. 

"'Twould  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
words  with  them,"  said  Theo.  "They 
are  the  scum  of  the  army,  these  plun- 
derers. They  seem  to  delight  in  harry- 
ing our  poor  Jersey.  What  would  you 
advise,  Cis?" 

Miss  de  Visme  considered.  "In  our 
present  helpless  condition,  I  should  ad- 
vise retreat — for  some  one  else,"  she 
haid  calmly.  "  'Twould  be  awkward  if 
we  ran  against  Major  Bellwood." 

Her  sister  shuddered.  "  Do  not  men- 
tion his  name,  I  pray  you!  "  Her  voice 
was  weighted  with  all  the  loathing  she 
felt  for  the  man.  "Listen!  I  hear 
horses.  They  are  nearer.  They  are 
coming  down  this  road." 


"  It  grows  exciting,"  said  Cis,  sitting 
erect.    "  Would  that  I  had  a  pistol!  " 

Isaac  was  talking  in  at  the  window. 

"  We'd  better  all  hide  in  the  woods," 
he  suggested.  He  was  already  climbing 
down. 

"  Get  back  on  the  box,"  said  his  mis- 
tress sternly.  "  I  did  not  think  one  of 
my  people  would  run  before  some  paltry 
thieves." 

Isaac  was  in  that  last  state  of  terror  in 
which  the  mind  refuses  to  act  for  itself. 
He  began  climbing  back  on  the  box. 

"And  hand  me  in  tlie  whip,"  said 
Miss  de  Visme,  "  that  I  may  lay  it  over 
your  shoulders  if  occasion  demands." 

Isaac  obeyed. 

"They  are  getting  very  near,"  said 
Mistress  Prevost  through  her  shut 
teeth. 

"  Let  them,"  said  her  sister  defiantly. 

"  I'm  frightened,  mother,"  whispered 
a  small  voice  in  the  darkness. 

"  My  precious,"  whispered  the  mother 
back  again,  "  thou  must  sit  very  straight 
and  be  a  big  man,  and  protect  mother, 
now  father's  gone.  Thou  art  not  to  let 
them  harm  me." 

"  If  I  only  had  my  little  gun !  "  piped 
the  small  voice. 

"  Or  if  aunty  only  had  thy  little  gun, 
my  child,"  added  that  lady.  She  bent 
the  whip  and  held  it  doubled  in  her 
small  hand.  * 

**  I  staff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old/' 

shouted  a  drunken  voice,  and  then  came 
laughter  that  ended  with  a  curse. 

"  Shut  up,  ye  fool,"  rumbled  a  hoarse 
command.  "  Do  ye  want  that  confound- 
ed young  rebel  down  on  us  all  with  his 
pretty  face  and  his  devilish  cool  way, 
blast  'im?  He  ain't  a  nice  surprise,  that 
colonel  ain't,  with  a  score  of  his  rags- 
and-bones  at  his  back,  so  shut  your 
dirty— hul-lo!" 

There  came  to  the  ears  of  the  women 
a  low  whistle  of  astonishment  and  a 
murmur  among  the  horsemen  as  they 
drew  up  at  a  little  distance  from  where 
the  coach  was  standing. 

"  Bet  ye  a  pot  o'  beer  it's  a  woman," 
said  the  hoarse  voice  at  length.  The 
chief  of  this  scouting  party  seemed  on 
excellent  terms  with  his  men. 

"  Bet  ye  a  pot  o'  beer  it's  anything  ye 
like,"  answered  the  drunken  voice. 
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The  party  drew  nearer,  and  one  of 
them  held  high  a  lantern.  Isaac  was 
prominent  upon  the  box,  gasping  and 
rolling  his  eyes.  The  "  red  devils  "  were 
upon  him. 

"Please,  Mister  British,  let  me  go! 
I  ain't  done  nothin' !  I  ain't  a  goin'  to 
do  nuthin'!  Don't  hurt  ole  nigger ^" 

"  Isaac,"  came  a  cutting  voice  from 
the  carriage,  "  ytm  are  a  disgrace  to  my 
service! " 

'^he  men  pushed  closer  about  the 
coach,  and  the  one  with  the  light  flashed 
it  into  the  window. 

^•'What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentle- 
men?" went  on  Mistress  Prevost 
calmly,  never  blinking  in  the  glare  of 
the  lantern.  *'  Why  are  you  stopping 
about  my  carriage?" 

"  Two  of  'em/'  broke  out  Hoarse 
Voice,  "  and  a  boy.  Both  of  'em  beau- 
ties, or  I'm  a  Frenchy." 

"  I  won  the  pot  o'  beer,"  put  in  the 
drunken  voice. 

^^  Ye  lie !  "  The  fierceness  of  the  tone 
reduced  the  claimant  to  silencc- 

It  was  a  party  of  seven,  the  horses 
loaded  with  plunder.  One  man  was  just 
visible  over  a  huge  feather-bed;  another 
playfully  sported  a  woman's  bonnet,  his 
arms  filled  with  clothing.  The  drunken 
man  carried  a  goose  under  one  arm, 
and  just  now  wiped  his  tears  upon  it, 
much  to  its  hissing  indignation.  AH  but 
the  leader  were  loaded  down,  their  uni- 
forms mud-caked,  their  beasts  fagged. 
A  successful  scouting  party,  upon  the 
face  of  it. 

Suddenly  a  new  force  came  upon  the 
scene.    The  small  boy  spoke. 

*^  Go  away  from  my  mother,  big,  dirty 
redcoats ! "  he  cried,  eyes  flashing  de- 
fiance, and  then,  manhood  proven,  hid 
his  face  in  his  mother's  sleeve. 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  men  that 
wao  half  a  snarl. 

"Ho,  ho,  my  young  rooster!"  called 
Hoarse  Voice.  "  Ye  crow  like  a  bloody 
re])el.    Let's  have  a  look  at  ye ! " 

He  got  down  from  his  horse  and  put 
a  dirty  hand  in  at  the  window.  Mis- 
tress Prevost  spoke  quickly. 

**  Do  not  dare  to  touch  him !  " 

Her  face  was  white  as  the  drift  of  her 
])0wdered  hair,  and  her  eyes  twin  danger 
signals.  The  man  drew  back  a  step  at 
the  look  she  blazed  upon  him,  but   a 


laugh  from  the  trooper  in  the  woman's 
bonnet  enraged  him.  He  put  oat  his 
hand  again. 

**  Come  out  o'  that,  ye  young  rebel," 
he  cried  roughly. 

"  You  will  regret  any  harm  you  do 
us,"  cried  the  lady.  ^  We  are  not  rebek. 
I  am  the  widow  of  a  British  officer,  who 
died  serving  his  king  in  the  Indies. 
This  is  his  child.  We  have  powerful 
friends.    I  warn  you !  " 

At  another  moment  her  eamestne?.- 
might  have  carried  conviction,  but  to 
these  men,  swelled  with  pride  at  their 
undisturbed  plundering,  crazed  by  the 
applejack  imbibed  at  the  last  farmhouse 
— ^to  these  thieves  and  cut-throats,  who 
found  their  evil  opportimity  ready  made 
in  the  ravaged  country  near  New  York, 
it  was  no  more  than  the  rustle  of  tht* 
autumn  wind  in  the  leaves.  They  did 
not  listen. 

"  Ye  young  rip!  Let's  see  if  ye  can 
dance  to  the  tune  of  '  Little  Billy  Whip 
Lash.' " 

He  made  a  dive  for  the  child.  The 
mother  clenched  her  small  fist,  and,  as 
the  man  leaned  across  her,  struck  him 
furiously  in  the  face.  He  turned  and 
caught  her  wrist. 

"  So,  my  lady,"  he  muttered,  "  ye  11 
strike  me,  no  less?  I've  changed  m.v 
mind.  Ye'll  both  come  out !  " 

"  You  brute!  "  she  panted  with  a  sob. 
^'You  beast!" 

He  was  pulling  at  the  door,  and  got 
it  open.  With  a  jerk  of  her  wrist  he 
dragged  her  down  the  steps.  The  boy 
was  weeping  bitterly. 

^'  Sawyer,  pull  out  the  brat ! " 

Isaac  prayed  loudly  upon  the  box  seat, 
imtil  a  soldier  cuffed  him  into  silence. 
Sawyer  advanced  upon  the  coach,  but 
stopped  near  the  steps  and  hesitated.  A 
girl  stood  upon  the  top  step,  her  whij* 
ready. 

"  Come  a  little  nearer,"  she  said  to 
the  man.  "  I'd  like  to  lay  your  cheek 
well  open.  Truly,  brave  English  sol- 
diers you  are,  to  wage  war  upon  two 
women  and  a  child !  Your  king  would  h^ 
proud  of  you.  When  we  report  your 
conduct  at  headquarters  they  will  re- 
ward you  handsomely — seven  men 
against  two  women  and  a  child!  " 

"  Stop  her  mouth !  "  shouted  Hoarse 
Yoiee,  and  Saw^-er  bent  his   head  ami 
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made  a  rush,  two  others  at  his  heels. 
Quick  as  he  was,  the  whip  came  down, 
and  a  red  wale  showed  on  his  cheek.  She 
lashed  him  again,  and  once  again,  be- 
fore they  jerked  the  whip  away.  One 
man  plucked  the  boy  out. 

"  Now  we  will  have  a  little  dancing,^' 
said  Hoarse  Voice,  and  the  mother  cov- 
ered her  eyes. 

Once  the  lash  came  down  upon  the 
boy^s  back.  He  stood  white  and  rigid, 
uttering  no  sound.  Mistress  Prevost 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  him,  tears 
running  down  her  face. 

"  My  little  son !  ^^  she  moaned.  She 
tore  a  brooch  from  her  throat  with 
trembling  fingers.  ^*  See,^'  she  cried,  "  I 
will  give  it  you  if  you  spare  him !  " 

The  man's  hand  clutched  it.  "  Give 
the  brat  another,"  he  said. 

The  ruffians  had  gathered  into  a  close 
circle  to  see  the  show,  and  were  ob- 
livious to  a  distant  sound  of  galloping 
that  was  borne  on  the  wind.  The 
drunkoi  man  cackled  sleepily. 

Suddenly  Mistress  Prevost  raised  her 
head  from  her  hand.  Her  eyes  flashed 
at  her  sister,  and  were  answered.  It 
might  be  more  of  the  same  Satan's 
brood;  it  might  be  decent  British  sol- 
diers with  an  officer;  it  might  be  Conti- 
nentals ! 

**  A  rescue !  A  rescue ! ''  screamed 
Mistress  Prevost,  flinging  up  her  hands. 
''  Help,  for  the  love  of  God! '' 

*^  Gallop,  men,"  came  a  quick  com- 
mand, and  a  band  of  horsemen  swept 
down  the  road. 

The  marauders  became  demoralized. 
They  dropped  the  women ;  they  left  the 
boy,  and  swarmed  for  their  horses. 
They  were  sweating  in  craven  fear  of 
that  galloping  knot  of  men.  They 
cursed;  they  bungled;  they  beat  their 
tired  horses  into  a  trot,  and  the  two 
women,  on  their  knees  before  the  boy, 
wept  and  clung  to  each  other  for  joy. 

The  horsemen  swept  on  and  by.  To 
those  beside  the  coach  they  seemed  a 
party  direct  from  heaven  itself.  Mis- 
tress Prevost  kissed  her  son, softly. 


II. 


It  was  with  eagerness  that  the  young 
officer  ordered  his  men  and  their  pris- 
oners back  to  the  eoaeh.    He  had  caught 


one  flashing  glimpse  of  a  white  face 
and  great  eyes  under  a  wide  black  hat, 
and  the  sight  had  served  to  make  his 
fingers  itch  more  fiercely  to  get  at  the 
flying  rascals. 

There  had  been  despair  in  that  clear 
cry  that  still  rang  faintly  in  his  ears — 
despair,  and  bitter  need,  and  perhaps  a 
dawning  hope.  He  was  eager  to  see  the 
woman  who  had  called  on  him  for  help 
in  her  need. 

They  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
coach,  as  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  |}ow- 
ing  low,  three-cornered  hat  in  hand. 
Two  of  them — ^but  his  eyes  flew  to  the 
one  who  held  the  child's  hand  in  hers, 
and  there  fastened  themselves.  The 
great  eyes  under  the  hat  looked  up  at 
him,  and  he  caught  his  breath  at  the 
look  in  their  depths. 

*^Did  they  harm  you?"  he  asked. 
"  Did  they  aught  to  injure  you?  "  He 
was  panting — partly  because  of  his 
haste. 

"  We  are  unhurt,"  she  answered 
sweetly.  "They  lashed  the  boy  twice, 
but  he  is  brave  and  complained  not.  For 
that  he  shall  have  the  pony  that  he  has 
long  desired."  Again  she  stooped  and 
kissed  the  child.  "You  have  them 
safe?  "  she  asked  anxiously,  staring  into 
the  darkness  behind  him. 

"The  villains!"  he  exclaimed  hotly. 
"Did  they  attack  your  carriage?" 

He  had  dismounted  and  was  standing 
before  them — a  slight, 'young  officer,  not 
tall,  but  with  a  wonderful  pride  of  bear- 
ing and  eyes  that  seemed  to  burn 
through  one's  own.  He  looked  always 
at  Mistress  Prevost,  but  turned  instantly 
as  the  sister  spoke.  He  had  been  aware 
that  there  was  some  shadowy  other 
woman,  and  now  it  seemed  the  shadow 
had  a  voice. 

"  My  sister  and  I — Mistress  Prevost 
of  the  Hermitage,"  she  interposed,  with 
a  tilt  of  her  head  towards  the  other  lady, 
to  whom  the  officer  bowed  low — "  were 
returning  home  from  a  short  visit  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. Our  coach  stuck  fast  in  the  mud ; 
then  along  come  seven  pretty  gentle- 
men the  worse  for  wear,  seeking  for 
whom  they  might  devour.  We  were 
helpless,  our  coachman  a  craven  coward. 
You  arrived  most  opportunely,  sir,  and 
we  do  heartily  thank  you." 
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"A  right  straightforward  maiden," 
mused  the  officer  as  he  bowed  over  the 
hand  she  extended  him,  "  whom  I 
should  prefer  as  friend  rather  than 
enemy." 

"  I  must  not  be  behindhand,"  said  the 
other  lady,  and  another  small  hand  was 
held  out  to  him.  ^^  You  did  not  tarry  to 
ascertain  our  politics,  whether  we  were 
WTiig  or  Tory,  high  or  low.  ^Twas  in 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  sir,  that  you 
assisted  us.  Again  we  thank  you." 

"  It  was  nothing — ^nothing,"  he  man- 
aged to  stammer.  Such  hesitation  was 
strange  in  a  youth  whose  college  pranks 
had  set  the  gossips  nodding,  who — so  re- 
port said — had  left  a  trail  of  pierced 
hearts  behind  him,  and  who  had  the 
repute  of  being  ready  to  beard  the  devil 
himself,  if  the  humor  seized  him.  And 
all  the  time,  some  small  fiend  seemed  to 
be  hammering,  hammering  into  his 
brain  three  blunt  words :  "  She  is  mar- 
ried !  She  is  married ! "  with  a  deadly 
persistency  that  was  fairly  maddening, 
lie  cursed  himself  inwardly  for  a  booby, 
as  he  imagined  how  he  must  appear — 
a  staring,  stammering  lout  with  neither 
wit  nor  address ;  but  all  the  cursing  was 
of  no  avail.  There  seemed  to  be  a  spell 
upon  him. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he 
heard  his  men  approaching.  Here  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  he  became 
himself  again. 

"  Is  it  far  to  your  home?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  have  not  gone  half  the  distance, 
I  fear.  They  kept  us  for  a  dinner  party, 
against  our  will,"  answered  Miss  de 
Visme. 

*- 1  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot 
accompany  you  thither,  but  I  must  take 
those  ruffians  with  me.  Nor  can  I  let 
you  proceed  alone,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country.  One  course  I  can  sug- 
gest, if  you  will  consent.  Let  me  invite 
you  to  headquarters  for  the  night. 
There  is  ample  accommodation,  and  in 
the  morning  we  will  send  you  safely 
home." 

"  Yours  is  the  Continental  regiment 
that  lies  near  Ramapo?  "  asked  Mistress 
Prevost. 

"  The  same,"  he  answered. 

"  But  your  colonel?  We  hear  tales  of 
a  martinet  colonel,  who  is  Argus-eyed, 
and  demands  heart  and  soul  of  an  offi- 


cer, as  well  as  body  and  blood.  Would 
this  gentleman  relish  unexpected 
guests  ?  " 

^*  Perhaps  report  exaggerates,"  he 
smiled,  and  the  ladies  at  length  con- 
sented to  his  plan. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  three  min- 
utes to  pull  the  coach  out  of  the  slough, 
when  lusty  country  arms  and  legs  aided 
the  horses.  A  few  quick  orders,  and 
the  cavalcade  was  in  motion.  The  pris- 
oners, now  disarmed  and  half  stupid 
with  terror,  were  the  center  of  a  knot  of 
grim-looking  Colonials,  who  saw  no  hu- 
mor in  terrorizing  women. 

The  coach  kept  well  ahead,  with  the 
officer  in  the  lead.  Such  was  the  jolting 
of  the  carriage  that  little  conversation 
was  attempted,  save  a  few  scattered 
words. 

'^What  think  you  of  our  preserver, 
Theo?  "  demanded  miss  of  madam.  "  Is 
he  not  an  ideal  gallant?  Faith,  I  feel 
like  a  story-book  lady  who  has  Sir  Gala- 
had rush  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  res- 
cue her  from  ruffians.  I  fear  my  heart 
will  melt  before  his  black  eyes,  though 
he  glanced  not  once  in  my  direction. 
Are  you  not  set  up  at  his  gazing  and  his 
stammering,  Theo?"  She  laughed  a 
mischievous  laugh.  "His  eyes  never 
once  left  your  face." 

"  Fie,  chUd,  you  do  chatter  to  deafen 
one,"  answered  Theo,  but  she  blushed 
a  rosy  color  4n  the  darkness,  and  quickly 
turned  the  subject. 

They  knew  but  little  of  the  roads  they 
were  following.  Ladies  drove  out  but 
seldom  in  those  troublous  days,  and 
then  in  a  direction  that  left  camps  and 
armies  at  a  good  distance.  But  the 
round  harvest  moon  was  flooding  the 
land  with  its  mellow  light,  and  the  sight 
of  it  shining  upon  the  river  as  they  drew 
near  was  enough^  to  make  a  Puritan 
write  a  sonnet  upon  its  beauty. 

"  ^Tis  a  silver  path  reaching  straight 
to  heaven,"  murmured  Mistress  Prevost. 

The  noise  of  war  had  drifted  far  away, 
and  there  were  left  only  the  moonshine 
and  the  river  and  the  chirp  of  crickets 
in  the  tall  grass  at  the  roadside.  The 
officer  drew  up  his  horse  at  the  coach 
window. 

"  We  are  now  but  half  a  mile  away," 
he  said.  "I  fear  you  are  weary?*' 
There  was  an  anxious  note  in  his  voice. 
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^^  Xot  too  weary  to  enjoy  the  moon- 
shine/' answered  Mistress  Prevost. 

"  'Tis  an  illumination  in  your  honor/' 
he  said  lightly,  "  and  the  one  thing  in 
the  place  worthy  of  you.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  tremble  for  your  comfort.  We 
enjoy  a  Spartan  simplicity .'' 

"  Will  there  be  no  powder  save  that 
in  your  muskets?  "  demanded  Miss  de 
Visme  in  mock  concern.  "  And  no 
rouge  to  be  gotten?  Heavens,  Theo, 
what  a  poor  figure  you  will  cut  in  the 
morning  light!  Perchance  there  is  a 
bed?" 

"  There  will  at  least  be  a  supper,"  he 
answered. 

"  And  I,  for  one,  will  be  ready  for  it." 

He  rode  beside  the  window  for  a  short 
way  further,  but  the  shadows  in  the 
carriage  were  dense,  and  she  looked  no 
more  at  the  moonshine;  so  presently  he 
turned  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to 
the  troopers.  But  when  the  coach 
swayed  up  a  long  avenue  lined  with  trees 
and  stopped  in  the  light  from  an  open 
doorway,  he  was  standing  ready  to  hand 
the  ladies  out. 

'^  Never  did  I  see  a  more  princely 
manner,"  whispered  the  girl.  "My  af- 
fections are  engaged  at  last !  " 

"For  the  five  hundredth  time/'  re- 
joined her  sister,  laughing. 

In  the  wide  hall  lounged  several 
officers,  who  sprang  to  their  feet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ladies,  and  saluted  at 
sight  of  their  preserver.  He  was  carry- 
ing the  boy  in  his  arms.  A  negro  serv- 
ant appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Is  the  south  room  in  order,  Cato?  " 

''It  am,  sah." 

He  turned  to  the  ladies.    "  If  you  will 

come  with  me ^"     His  manner  was 

businesslike  in  the  extreme  as  they  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  broad  stairway.  At 
the  door  of  the  south  room  he  set  down 
the  boy.  "  I  trust  you  will  find  it  com- 
fortable," he  said,  looking  at  Mistress 
Prevost.  "  I  shall  order  supper  at  once. 
Yon  will  come  down?  "  he  added,  eager 
eyes  on  hers. 

"We  will  come  down,"  she  nodded, 
smiling,  and  his  heart  sank  strangely. 
She  was  so  lovely,  and  there  would  be 
all  the  other  oflScers  to  meet  her  down- 
stairs. 

"  I  must  see  your  fiery  colonel/'  she 
called  to  him  softly. 


He  turned  at  the  stairhead,  and  start- 
ed towards  her  blindly.  Then,  sense  re- 
turning, he  stopped  short  and  walked 
with  determination  down  the  stairway, 
cursing  himself  roundly  at  every  step. 

"  I  have  gone  silly/'  he  concluded  at 
the  last  one. 

He  was  pacing  the  hall  anxiously 
when  the  door  of  the  south  room  opened. 
Miss  de  Visme  came  first,  looking  pretty 
and  coquettish  enough,  but  his  eyes 
passed  her  swiftly  to  the  lady  behind. 
Mistress  Prevost's  small  hand  slid  down 
the  mahogany  rail  and  rested  lightly 
upon  the  carved  post  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  with  an  effort  that  he  held  his  own 
tight  upon  his  sword  hilt,  so  great  was 
his  longing  to  lay  it  upon  hers. 

*'  Where  are  the  pretty  ofiicers?  "  de- 
manded the  girl,  pouting. 

"  Gone  to  make  themselves  prettier  in 
your  honor,"  he  smiled,  as  he  conducted 
his  guests  into  a  spacious  room,  lighted 
brilliantly  with  many  candles,  where 
a  small  table  was  laid  for  supper.  Cato 
sprang  towards  the  chairs,  but  the  gen- 
tleman waved  him  aside,  and  settled  the 
ladies  himself. 

"But  the  colonel?"  queried  Mistress 
Prevost.  "He  appears  not.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  tremble  for  our  lives." 

"  He  will  be  with  us  presently." 

"  Many  tales  we  hear  of  this  Colonel 
Burr,"  put  in  Miss  de  Visme.  "  Gossip 
calls  him  a  small  man.    Is  he  so?  " 

"  Quite  dwarfish,"  the  officer  said. 

"  There  are  many  stories  of  his  gal- 
lantry to  the  ladies,  and  how  they  fight 
over  him.  I  believe  you  have  put  us  in 
his  room,  for  I  saw  a  letter  fastened  in 
the  mirror,  which  was  addressed  to 
Colonel  Burr,  and  a  pair  of  muddy 
boots  in  the  corner." 

The  officer  gave  Cato  a  glance,  at 
which  that  delinquent  cowered  visibly. 

"  I  believe  him  a  black  villain,"  con- 
tinued the  girl  calmly. 

The  man  moved  quickly.  "There  is 
no  occasion  for  concealment,"  he  said, 
smiling.    "  I  myself  am  Aaron  Burr." 

Miss  de  Visme  pushed  back  her  chair. 
"How  abominable  of  you  not  to  have 
told  us!  And  all  the  terrible  things 
Theo  has  just  said  of  you!  How  could 
you  do  it  ?  " 

Theo  said  nothing,  only  watched  him 
with  wide  eyes. 
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"  At  first  there  was  no  necessity  for 
my  telling/'  he  went  on  pleadingly.  "  I 
detest  the  announcement  of  my  name  in 
large  letters.  Then  you  spoke  of  me  as 
the  Tories  regard  me — ^a  horror,  a  fiend, 
or  something  of  the  kind;  and — ^and  I 
desired  you  to  like  me,  if  possible,  with- 
out prejudice.  It  is  a  small  matter,  and 
now  over  with.  Will  you  try  this  Ma- 
deira, madam?  I  secured  it  before  the 
war  from  Major  Bellwood,  one  of  your 
officers — a  rascally  fellow  enough,  but  a 
judge  of  good  wine.'' 

"  Major  Bellwood !  "  exclaimed  the 
ladies  in  one  breath. 

Burr  glanced  up  in  astonishment. 

^^  You  know  him?  "  he  asked. 

"  Aye,  sir,  to  our  sorrow,  we  know 
him,"  cried  Mistress  Prevost,  "as  we 
know  some  vile,  crawling  thing  that 
creeps  towards  us,  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  we  sit,  helpless,  fascinated  with 
terror.  We  know  the  gentleman  too 
well,  and,  dear  God,  how  I  loathe  himl  '^ 

She  had  risen  in  her  excitement,  and 
stood  straight  by  her  chair,  facing  them. 
The  man  had  also  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  What  mean  you? ''  he  asked  ear- 
nestly. "Is he  your  enemy?" 

"  Our  n\08t  bitter  enemy,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  He  knew  my  hus- 
band ;  they  were  intimates  in  the  Indies, 
and  when  my  husband  died  he  came  to 
prey  upon  us,  to  threaten  us,  frighten 
us.  I  do  not  know  why  I  tell  you — a 
stranger  1 "  She  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands.  "  He  will  drive  me  mad," 
she  breathed. 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  your  husband 
was — dead?  "  said  he,  very  low.  His  lips 
were  dry,  and  his  throat  felt  parched. 

"  Some  time  since,"  answered  Miss  de 
A'isme  quietly.  "  The  major  would  riot 
dare  to  hound  us  otherwise.  We  are 
alone,  and  have  no  champion." 

She  gazed  steadily  at  Aaron  Burr, 
watching  his  face.  She  saw  him  turn  to 
her  sister,  now  sunk  into  her  chair,  her 
hands  covering  her  eyes.  She  crouched 
like  a  woimded  bird. 

She  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  and  his 
hand  close  tightly.  He  walked  to  the 
bowed  figure,  and  leaned  over  her. 
There  was  a  world  of  tenderness  in  the 
iiet. 

"Let  me  be  your  champion,"  he 
asfked.   "  I  would  gladly  aid  you." 


She  looked  up  into  his  face,  doubt 
written  upon  hers. 

"  But  you  are  a  stranger,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  so  regard  me?  I  had  hoped 
we  were  already  past  that" 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  have  been  kind,"  she 
answered,  pained  at  the  look  in  his  eyes; 
"  but  I  could  not  let  you."  She  looked 
to  her  sister.  "  T?is  not  possible,  think 
you,  Cis?" 

"Tis  a  most  excellent  idea,"  an- 
swered that  lady  promptly.  "Now  I 
s?liall  not  have  to  marry  that  we  may  se- 
cure a  defender.  We  will  accept  your 
aid  gladly.  Colonel  Burr,  if  you  mean 
it." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  girl  im- 
pulsively. She  seemed  to  him  a  comrade 
at  arms  rather  than  a  woman  to  be  pro- 
tected. That  clasp  of  friendship  lasted 
throughout  their  lives. 

"  I  am  overruled,"  said  Theo. 

"  ^Tis  not  easy  to  be  rid  of  me,"  Colo- 
nel Burr  answered.  "  Tell  me  the  facts, 
but  first  let  us  move  to  the  fireplace.*' 

He  dismissed  Cato,  placed  chairs  for 
them,  and  stood  himself,  one  hand  on 
the  mantelshelf. 

"  Twas  not  until  my  husband':  death 
that  he  appeared  at  our  home/'  said 
Mistress  Prevost.  "  In  fact,  he  rvde  out 
from  New  York  that  day  to  exi  ^lid  his 
sympathy.  This  he  told  us,  and  I 
thought  it  kind,  and  yet  could  not  like 
him.  The  man  repelled  me."  She 
shuddered,  and  looked  appealingly  at 
Burr.  "He  has  a  great  red  face,  and 
eyes  that  seem  to  gobble  one,  and  coarse 
hands,  you  know." 

"  I  know,"  he  said. 

"  He  came  infrequently  at  first,  and 
then  never  a  week  went  by  without  hi? 
roan  standing  in  our  stable,  and  him- 
self sitting  in  our  house.  Presently  he 
affected  a  devotion  to  myself."  Her 
voice  faltered,  and  a  quick  color  rose 
under  Burr's  eyes,  but  she  went  steadily 
on.  "  I  would  not  listen.  He  perpisted, 
and  I  forbade  him  the  house.  Still  he 
came,  and  then  I  grew  frightened.  He 
would  sit  still,  saying  nothing,  only  star- 
ing, staring,  till  I  was  near  to  scream- 
ing. Then  he  would  smile,  and  lick  hi> 
thick  lips,  and  say,  *  You  do  not  seem 
yourself  to-day,  madam? '  " 

" The  fiend! "  put  m  Mi^  de  Tisiv.e 
viciously. 
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"  Finally  he  threatened — vaguely,  at 
first,  and  then  came  a  day  when  I  de- 
manded plain  speaking.  He  informed 
me  tljat  he  had  a  letter — from  my  hus- 
band— ^whieh  would  disgrace  us  if 
known.  I  told  him  he  lied.  He  pro- 
duced the  letter — and  *twas  indeed  from 
my  husband.^^ 

•^"' And  it  contained  what  he  said?" 
Burr  asked  quietly,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes,'^  she  answered  very  low. 

"The  price  of  his  silence  was  your 
hand?^^ 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  as  before. 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  have  done  nothing.  I  went  upon 
this  visit  to  escape  him.  I  would  ask 
none  of  my  friends  for  aid.  It  was  for 
ine  to  bear  alone.  I  do  not  underf?tand 
why  I  tell  you  so  freely." 

"  But  surely  you  would  not  consent  to 
tliis  thing?" 

She  looked  up,  and  he  saw  misery  in 
her  eyes.  "'T would  mean  disgrace  to 
my  boys,"  she  said  steadily.  "  I  must  go 
through  with  it." 

"  Zounds,  then,  you  must  not !  "  cried 
Burr  in  indignation.  "If  'tis  a  ques- 
tion of  a  mere  letter  we  will  manage  it. 
You  shaU  have  the  letter,  madam."  And 
as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand  his 
eves  mutely  added:  "  And  my  life  with 
it,  if  you  will!" 

There  was  the  sound  of  moving  feet 
in  the  hall,  some  words  in  a  muffled 
voice,  and  then  a  loud  cough  just  out- 
side the  door.  A  gleam  of  amusement 
shone  in  Burr's  black  eyes. 

"  My  pretty  officers ! "  said  Miss  de 
A'isme. 

Colonel  Burr  stepped  to  the  door  and 
threw  it  wide. 

*'  Gentlemen,  will  you  join  us?  We 
are  in  need  of  gaiety." 

III. 

In  the  clear  light  of  the  next  morn- 
ing?, the  night's  adventure  seemed  to 
Theodosia  Prevost  as  a  thing  far  in  the 
past,  almost  as  a  thing  without  exist- 
unco.  In  truth,  the  adventure  itself  re- 
mained in  her  mind  but  as  a  background 
for  one  vivid  figure. 

It  annoyed  her  that  such  should  be 
the   case.     She  was  pleased  to  consider 


herself  cool,  critically  observant,  frost- 
ily unresponsive  in  her  bearing  towards 
men.  She  was  not  wont  to  remember 
the  very  words  she  had  heard  a  man 
say,  was  not  wont  to  think  upon  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  or  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  as  he  said  a  simple 
"  Good-night."  Something  like  a  panic 
rose  in  her  heart  when  she  discovered 
herself  to  be  dallying  with  such  memo- 
ries. She  dismissed  them  sharply. 

"  Colonel  Burr  has  a  like  manner  with 
all  women,"  she  told  herself,  but  even  in 
the  telling  she  did  not  believe  it. 

No  hint  of  her  mental  disturbance 
was  allowed  to  reach  the  gentleman 
liimself.  Her  bearing  towards  him  was 
as  serenely  grateful  as  heart  of  man 
could  rail  against. 

She  breakfasted  in  her  room,  and 
came  down-stairs  only  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coach.  A  bevy  of 
officers  surrounded  the  ladies  at  once, 
and  Burr,  to  his  disgust,  was  unable  to 
get  a  word.  At  the  carriage  door  he 
elbowed  his  way  in  sharply,  at  the  loss 
of  personal  dignity,  it  is  true,  but  witl\ 
the  result  he  desired — ^a  word  with 
Theodosia,  and  a  long  look  deep  into 
her  eyes. 

"  You  will  not  forget,"  he  said,  very 
low,  "to  send  for  me — when  your 
enemy  threatens  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  lashes  quickly  over 
tell-tale  eyes.  "  I  will  remember,"  she 
answered,  striving  to  speak  easily;  "  and 
I  thank  you — for  everything.^' 

He  had  turned  his  shoulders  so  that 
Miss  de  Visme  and  the  laughing  offi- 
cers were  shut  away.  "  I  envy  Captain 
Greene  every  rod  of  his  ride  with  you. 
Would  that  I  could  take  you  myself! 
I  am  jealous — it  is  that  already."  His 
eyes  were  burning  into  hers,  for, 
against  her  will,  she  must  look  at  him. 
"  You  are  adorable,  Mistress  Prevost," 
he  whispered.  "  I  am  tied  down  with  a 
mass  of  work  to-day,  but — I  am  coming. 
I  warn  you  that  I  am  coming !  " 

The  lady  drove  homeward  with  his 
voice  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  the  panic 
in  her  heart  growing  stronger. 

Colonel  Burr  stood  long  upon  the 
doorstep,  gazing  down  the  empty  drive. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  woman  just 
gone.  His  hand  crumpled  a  letter 
brought  to  him  that  morning.    After  a 
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time  he  smoothed  it  out  and  read  it 
hastily,  distaste  in  every  line  of  his  face : 

My  Friend  : 

It  is  a  week  since  I  have  seen  yon.  Meet  me  at 
the  big  birch  in  the  lane,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
i  would  speak  with  yon. 

AuciA  Wendell. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  his 
eyes  wandering  from  the  letter  down  the 
stretch  of  brown  roadway. 

"  I  will  go/'  he  decided  rapidly,  *^  and 
end  it.  But  how  I  hate  the  business !  A 
plunge  into  the  inferno,  after  a — well, 
I  will  end  it  to-day!  '^  He  tore  the  letter 
into  bits. 

His  set  face  softened  as  he  turned  to 
enter  the  house.  He  saw  again  a  small 
white  face  and  dark  eyes,  under  a  black 
hat,  flashing  dimly  in  the  light  of  car- 
riage lamps.  He  tossed  the  bits  of 
paper  far  away  upon  the  ground,  and 
went  in.  The  house  seemed  filled  with 
her  presence.  He  stopped  at  the  stair- 
way and  looked  up. 

"  I  have  met  my  wife,''  he  said  softly. 
«  «  «  « 

All  the  riches  of  autumn,  gorgeously 
flaming,  were  lost  upon  the  man  who 
walked  in  moody  silence,  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  The  flaunting  grace  of  the 
woman  at  his  side  had  as  little  power  to 
move  him. 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  side- 
long eyes,  and  the  rage  boiling  with- 
in her  spoke  through  her  glance.  If  she 
could  have  flown  at  his  throat  and 
strangled  him  until  he  was  dead,  she 
thought  peace  might  come  to  her — 
peace,  and  perhaps  forgetfulness.  But 
he  would  have  smiled  contemptuously, 
flung  her  aside,  and  continued  upon  his 
way. 

It  was  the  bitter  portion  of  the  wom- 
an to  lavish  her  thought,  her  love,  anger, 
hatred — all  upon  this  young  man  in 
Continental  buff  and  blue,  and  to  know 
that  he  cared  for  her  not  at  all.  His 
thoughts,  even  now,  were  miles  away 
from  her,  with  "Washington  and  the 
army  about  Philadelphia,  wondering, 
hoping,  fearing  for  their  safety;  then 
skimming  back  to  his  own  steady  fellows 
and  the  dull  work  they  were  doing  so 
earnestly.  Young  as  he  was.  Colonel 
Burr  spent  much  thought  upon  his  regi- 
ment and  its  well-being. 

They   were  turning   from  the  high 


road  into  a  lane  that  stretched  away 
from  the  ragged  village,  and  gave  glimp- 
ses through  the  glory  of  its  maples  of 
dim  Jersey  hills  in  a  purple  haze.  There 
was  no  one  visible  upon  its  length  save 
themselves. 

In  silence  they  paced  slowly  on,  and 
one  not  knowing  might  have  imagined 
them  lovers,  quiet  through  excess  of 
bliss,  or  a  pair  newly  wedded,  indulging 
in  a  proud  comradeship.  But  there  are 
lulls  even  in  the  most  furious  gales,  and 
so  here.  The  woman  was  gathering 
courage  for  one  last  effort. 

"  Could  you  have  meant  what  you  said 
— that  this  is  the  end?"  she  began  at 
length,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  There  can  be  no  end  to  that  which 
has  never  had  a  beginning,"  he  an- 
swered. 

*^  I  will  change  the  phrasing.  You  do 
not  wish  any  more  of  my — attentions.  I 
believe  that  was  the  word?  " 

"  Surely  it  was  not.  I  could  never  have 
been  so  deficient  in  courtesy.  What- 
ever time  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
has  been  given  of  your  great  kindness. 
But  I  am  pressed  with  work.  Even  this 
afternoon  I  am  neglecting  duties;  there 
are  many  matters  to  settle  before  my 

ride,  and  I  merely  suggested ^"  He 

shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

"  What  did  you  suggest?  " 

*'  That  there  are  several  officers  in  my 
regiment — strapping,  handsome  fellows 
— who  admire  you."  He  relapsed  again 
into  silence. 

*^  You,  I  presume,  do  not ! "  exploded 
the  woman,  then  bit  her  lip  nervously. 
This  was  a  bad  beginning.  She  had 
meant  to  be  humble  and  sweetly  allur- 
ing, to  win  him  in  spite  of  himself;  and 
already  she  was  turning  virago.  It  was 
no  way  to  deal  with  this  man. 

She  forced  herself  into  cabn,  and  they 
paced  on  slowly. 

*^  Colonel  Burr,"  she  said  more 
quietly,  "  be  so  good  as  to  stand  still  and 
look  at  me." 

He  turned  at  once,  and  silently  re- 
garded her. 

^'  Am  I  so  unhandsome?  "  she  coaxed 
lightly,  moving  nearer  him. 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  are  marvel- 
ously  well-favored.  Mistress  Alicia — a 
woman  of  intelligence  and  altogether 
charming."    He   raised   his  three-€or- 
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nered  hat  and  bowed  low.  "  It  remains 
a  mystery  to  me  that  you  married  Wen- 
dell." 

"  Dick  Charteris  is  crazy  for  me,"  she 
smiled. 

"I  must  look  after  Dick/'  he  said 
seriously. 

"  He  entreats  me  to  elope  with  him/' 
she  went  on. 

"  Faith,  little  Dick's  in  a  sad  case.  He 
must  have  a  furlough.  We  will  send  him 
back  to  his  sweetheart.  'Twill  be  de- 
light to  her,  and  in  two  weeks  of  rus- 
ticity, with  cards  banished  and  no  un- 
duly fascinating  ladies,  he  will  be  a  new 
man,  and  will  need  to  be  presented  to 
you  upon  his  return." 

"  Am  I  so  easily  forgot?  "  she  sighed. 
*^Two  weeks  of  a  Jersey  farmstead  and  a 
rustic  Phyllis,  to  cure  so  bad  a  case?  " 
She  pouted  provokingly,  and  glanced 
up  at  him  through  her  lashes. 

"I  think  the  time  an  ample  allow- 
ance," he  smiled. 

"  Captain  Greene  haunts  the  orchard 
behind  my  house.  I  found  him  there 
this  morning  after  his  ride.  He  tells 
me  you  rescued  a  charming  lady.  It 
makes  a  touching  story."  She  smiled 
on,  but  the  laughing  face  seemed  a  mask 
for  something  hard  and  bitter. 

"  I  needed  Captain  Greene  at  head- 
quarters.    He  deserves   a   reprimand! 

Wasting  his  time  upon ^"    Colonel 

Burr  stopped  short.  "  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  preach,"  he  thought.  "  There  is 
an  immediate  prospect  of  rain/'  he 
added  aloud.  "If  I  might  venture  to 
suggest  our  return?" 

She  was  staring  at  him  insolently, 
head  flung  back.  "Your  regiment! 
Headquarters!  That  is  all  you  know, 
ihat  paltry  regiment.  A  suffering  wom- 
an means  naught  to  you.  What  do  I 
care  for  Charteris,  or  Greene,  or  any 
of  your  officers?"  she  said  fiercely. 
'^  What  are  they  but  dolls,  puppets, 
fools?  Dolts  they  are  to  so  annoy  me! 
As  for  you !  "  She  laughed.  "  A  man 
of  ambition,  forsooth,  who  aims  to  be 
great  and  of  much  consequence  in  the 
land,  who  devotes  his  time  and  brains 
to  becoming  a  commander,  with  dreams, 
mayhap,  of  an  *  in-chief '  to  tack  to  the 
title.  A  pretty  patriot!"  Again  she 
laughed  tauntingly. 

Burr's  black  eyes  were  blazing,  and 


shone  in  his  set  face  like  the  flash  of  a 
storm  against  a  gray  sky,  but  he  said 
nothing  save:  "It  will  be  best  for  both 
if  we  return  at  once,  madam.  We  are 
neither  of  us  in  pleasant  humor!  " 

"  Nothing  to  say  in  your  own  de- 
fense, Colonel  Burr?"  she  flung  out, 
blind  to  all  but  her  raging  desire  to 
hurt  him,  no  matter  how. 

"  Nothing  whatever  to  say  to  a  mad 
woman.  Mistress  Wendell.  You  rave 
strangely." 

She  grew  sullen  at  this,  and  then  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  A  woman  with 
much  evil  in  her,  and  some  good,  was 
this.  If  her  life  had  been  cast  other- 
wise the  good  might  have  outbalanced 
the  evil.  It  was  to  her  great  unhappi- 
ness  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  love 
for  this  man.  It  crazed  her  that  he  did 
not  return  it,  and  Greene's  tale  of  the 
other  woman  had  bitten  deep. 

"  You  would  not  care  if  fifty  captains 
haunted  my  orchard "  ^ 

"  I  would,  madam,  if  they  were  of  my 
regiment." 

'^  I  can  remember  a  time  when  you 
were  not  so  chilling,"  she  went  on,  with 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes.  "  The  night 
I  met  you  first — at  Mistress  Farring- 
don's,  in  the  rose  garden.  The  sky  was 
not  black  at  all,  just  a  deep-sea  blue." 
She  sighed  softly.  "  Do  you  remember 
the  scent  of  the  roses  I  plucked  you, 
and  the  kiss  I  gave  you " 

"  Freely  bestowed  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, madam/'  broke  in  Burr.  "  Spare 
yourself  these  resurrections!" 

"  And  then  you  came  to  see  me,  and 
we  grew  close  friends.  You  did  not 
hinder  me,  Aaron,  and  then  when  I  came 
to  listen  for  your  step  among  the  rest, 
to  see  the  world  with  the  image  of  your 
face,  your  eyes  before  my  own,  when  I 
would  become  your  very  footboy,  did 

you  so  desire "     She  broke  off  and 

turned  upon  him  fiercely.  "  You  tire  of 
me,  do  you  not?  Tire  of  me,  and  begin 
to  sigh  for  a  change !  I  hear  you  have 
already  found  one!  I'll  kill  her!  I'll 
kill  her!"  She  was  sobbing  convul- 
sively. 

"  Silence,  madam !  "  thimdered  Burr. 
"  You  are  not  stating  facts.  I  thought 
it  the  lightest  flirtation  to  us  both — a 
thing  of  bubbles  to  while  away  dull  mo- 
ments in  a  stagnant  town.    I  could  not 
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tire  of  what  I  never  eared  for.  You 
force  me  to  be  cruel,"  he  said  gently. 
*'  Do  not  continue  thus.  You  deceive 
yourself.  You  do  not  love  me.  See,  1  am 
hut  a  poor  figure  of  a  man^  small  and 
of  no  beauty.  My  brain,  even,  is  not 
remarkable."  He  was  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  so  desperately  sorry  was  he  for 
her.  "  You  are  far  too  pretty  to  humble 
yourself  so." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  took 
hers.  '^Let  me  take  you  home/'  he 
urged. 

Suddenly  she  slipped  down  upon  her 
knees  in  the  dusty  lane  and  laid  her 
face  against  him.  She  was  clinging  to 
him  with  all  her  strength. 

"  Aaron,  Aaron,"  she  whispered,  "  you 
say  that  I  am  pretty,  and  you  like  pretty 
people.  Only  love  me!  Til  do  anything 
to  keep  you,  work  for  you,  scheme  for 
you,  turn  traitor  for  you " 

He  was  trying  to  raise  her,  but  she  re- 
sisted. 

•^  Stand  up.  Mistress  Wendell,"  he 
said  harshly.  "  It  must  end  here  and 
now."  He  pulled  her  to  her  feet. 
"  Understand  me.  There  shall  be  no 
more  of  this.  You  are  nigh  out  of  your 
mind,  and  know  not  what  you  say.  Once 
and  forever,  I  do  not  love  you.  I  never 
did;  I  never  shall.  Do  you  hear  me? 
'Tis  kinder  to  have  it  over  quickly.  Gte 
back  to  your  simple  husband,  and  thank 
God  that  I'm  not  as  black  as  I'm  some- 
times painted." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  gleaming 
green,  and  hot  with  anger. 

"  You  will  rue  that  speech  one  day, 
Aaron  Burr,"  she  said.  "  TU  make  you 
suffer — if  I  die  doing  it !  Dear  God,  how 
I  hate  you!" 

**  Assuredly,"  he  said  soothingly.  *'  I 
do  not  blame  you.  A  good  healthy  hate 
is  better  than  an  unhealthy  love.  And 
now,  pray  let  us  turn  towards  the  town. 
'Tis  already  the  beginning  of  a  drench- 
ing autumn  rain." 

'^  There  are  people  who  will  believe  all 
evil  of  you,"  she  went  on,  with  a  strange 
note  in  her  voice — the  note  of  one 
speaking  while  rapid  thoughts  balanced 
one  another  in  the  mind.  *^  High  peo- 
ple, and  great  people — the  commander- 
in-chief,  for  example." 

"  Xo    doubt,   and   rightly   so."     He 


spoke  as  he  might  to  a  wilful  child  who 
must  be  humored.  "  We  will  converbc 
on  the  way." 

She  fell  silent  suddenly,  with  one  of 
the  abrupt  changes  of  mood  that  be- 
longed to  her,  and  turned  towards  the 
town,  walking  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  rain 
was  falling  in  driving  gusts. 

"  Would  that  I  had  a  cloak  for  you, 
madam,"  said  Burr.  "I  fear  you  will 
take  harm  of  our  walk." 

She  stepped  on  vnth  no  answer,  and 
the  man,  too,  relapsed  into  silence.  He 
was  most  uneasy.  There  was  a  good  two 
miles  to  walk  to  town,  and  no  house 
nearer  to  shelter  her.  It  was  with  an 
immense  feeling  of  relief,  upon  turning 
into  the  high  road,  that  he  perceived  a 
family  carryall  jogging  in  their  direc- 
tion. A  cheerful  black  face  peered  from 
the  driver's  seat. 

''  Mr.  Dutcher's  William,  by  all  that's 
lucky!  You  will  not  have  to  walk  the 
distance,  madam." 

The  man  was  stopping  the  horse  at 
sight  of  them,  grinning  broadly,  ex- 
pectant of  company  back  and  a  fee  at 
the  end,  for  Colonel  Burr  was  notori- 
ously free-handed. 

"  Ah,  William,  will  it  put  yon  much 
out  to  carry  Mistress  Wendell  to  her 
door?  She  is  much  fatigued,  and  the 
rain — in  fact,  'tis  a  trifle  damp,  Will- 
iam." 

"  Yas,  your  honor,"  grinned  William. 

Colonel  Burr  turned  to  the  lady. 
'^  Will  you  take  the  carriage,  madam  ? 
'Tis  a  good  way  to  be  rid  of  me  quickly." 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  for  there 
was  no  counting  upon  her,  she  went  at 
once  to  the  carriage  and  climbed  in. 
Her  face  was  set  and  white. 

"  Thank  you,  William.  No,  I  will  not 
come  myself.  I  feel  the  need  of  the  air.'' 
He  leaned  towards  the  lady,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "May  I  hope  that  we 
meet  as  friends?"  he  said  hesitatingly 
and  very  low. 

She  looked  down  upon  him  calmly. 
"  Drive  on  I  "  she  said. 

William  glanced  at  Colonel  Burr, 
chirruped  to  the  horse,  and  the  carnage 
disappeared  round  a  bend  of  the  road. 

Burr  removed  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead  slowly.  Then  he  settled  down 
to  a  swinging  pace  back  to  town. 


(To  he  confinued.) 
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BY  DOUGLAS  STORY. 


A  NEW  AND  NOVEL  BRITISH  ORDER,  WITHOUT  TITLE  OR  IN- 
SIGNIA, ADMISSION  TO  WHICH  DEPENDS  SOLELY  UPON  THE 
DEMOCRATIC    TEST   OF    PERSONAL    WORK   AND   ACHIEVEMENT. 


WITH  the  cheapening  of  British 
titles  has  come  a  certain  in- 
crease of  dignity  in  the  rank  of  com- 
moner. The  most  famous  of  modern 
prime  ministers  lived  and  died  plain 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  greatest  peace  advo- 
cate was  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  most 
puissant  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  states- 
man of  strongest  personality  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  present  day  premier 
is  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Others,  the  great 
men  of  the  generation,  have  refused 
every  honor  designed  for  them  by  the 
crown,  have  preferred  the  names  they 
have  themselves  carved  upon  the  cen- 
tury to  the  dignities  they  would  have 
shared  with  prosperous  brewers  and  suc- 
cessful tea  merchants.  Of  such  are 
George  Frederick  Watts,  the  greatest 
of  England's  living  artists;  Herbert 
Spencer,  her  most  famous  philosopher; 
John  Morley,  her  most  honest  states- 
man; Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  her 
most  celebrated  poet. 

THE  TWELVE  MEN  OF  MERIT. 

For  such  men  as  these,  Edward  VII, 
the  most  tactful  of  monarchs,  has  in- 
stituted an  Order  of  Merit  without  title, 
without  insignia,  without  ribbon  of  dis- 
tinction. The  roll  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  is  the  circumscribed  list  of  the 
nation's  greatest.  In  its  absence  of 
tinsel  and  glitter  lies  its  claim  upon 
men  whose  solid  contributions  to  the 
good  of  their  countrymen  raise  them 
above  the  need  of  their  sovereign's  in- 
dorsement. It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  Swinburne  and  Spencer  are  not  to 
be  found  upon  the  list;  but  with  these 
omissions  the  selection  could  not  be 
bettered. 

Since  the  value  of  the  distinction  de- 
pends upon  its  limitation,  the  king  has 


been  careful  at  its  institution  to  con- 
fine the  order  to  twelve  representative 
men.  Three  of  these  are  soldiers,  two 
are  sailors,  two  are  investigators  in  pure 
science,  two  are  masters  of  applied 
science,  two  are  men  of  letters,  one  is 
an  artist.  Of  the  twelve,  seven  were 
born  in  England,  four  in  Ireland,  one 
in  India.  Neither  Scotland  nor  the  col- 
onies directly  contribute  to  the  founda- 
tion members  a  single  son.  Yet  is  the 
choice  a  remarkably  prudent  one,  and 
ten  of  the  twelve  recipients  would  be 
included  in  every  list  of  similar  numbers 
composed  by  any  man  of  breadth  cogni- 
zant of  the  march  of  affairs  in  Britain. 

All  of  the  three  soldiers  appointed  to 
the  Order  of  Merit  are  Irishmen.  Lord 
Roberts  was  born  in  Cawnpore,  India, 
while  his  father.  General  Roberts,  was 
quartered  there ;  Lord  Wolseley  was  born 
in  Golden  Bridge  House  near  Dublin; 
Lord  Kitchener  was  bom  in  Crotter 
House,  Ballylongford,  Coimty  Kerry. 
Lord  Kitchener  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  member  of  the 
order,  eight  years  the  junior  of  Lord 
Rayleigh,  who  stands  next  to  him  in 
order  of  seniority,  and  forty-one  years 
younger  than  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Kep- 
pel,  the  oldest  recipient  of  the  honor. 

'  KrrCHENER'S  WONDERFUL  CAREER, 

Distinguished  as  is  the  career  of  each 
one  of  the  twelve,  none  is  so  marvelous 
as  that  of  the  soldier  who  earned  a  place 
in  the  order  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  A 
volunteer  in  the  French  army  during  the 
Franco  Prussian  war,  he  was  a  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  Western  Palestine  in  1874;  a  major 
of  cavalry  in  the  Egyptian  army  in 
1882;  deputy  assistant  adjutant  general 
in  the  Intelligence  Department  in  1884; 
the  governor  of  the  Red  Sea  Territories 
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in  1886;  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  in 
1890.  On  Good  Friday  of  1898  he  de- 
feated twenty  thousand  Dervishes  under 
Emir  Mahmoud  and  Osman  Digna  at 
Atbara,  killing  three  thousand  of  the 
enemy  r  I  taking  four  thousand  pris- 
oners, i  ^r  that  victory  he  received 
congratulatory  telegrams  from  Queen 
Victoria  and  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  September  2  of  the  same  year 
he  met  the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman,  de- 
stroyed his  army,  and  ended  the  Der- 
vish rule  in  the  Sudan.  In  December 
of  that  year  he  was  appointed  governor 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Sudan.  From  Parliament  he  received 
thanks  and  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  from  his  sover- 
eign the  title  of  baron.  A  year  later  he 
was  chief  of  staflE  in  South  Africa.  In 
1900  he  was  commander  in  chief  in 
South  Africa.  In  1902  he  brought  the 
Boer  war  to  a  conclusion,  was  promoted 
full  general,  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  with  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
created  a  viscoimt.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  in  India. 

The  career  of  such  a  man  reads  best^ 
as  a  bald  catalogue  of  achievements.  A' 
soldier  in  his  fifty-third  year,  without 
social  interest,  without  personal  popu- 
larity, who  has  been  commander  in 
chief  over  three  great  armies  in  three 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  deserves 
well  a  place  on  his  nation's  roll  of  fame. 

THE  RECORD  OP  "  BOBS  BAHADUR." 

A  man  as  different  in  personal  char- 
acteristics as  he  is  in  physical  formation 
from  Lord  Kitchener  is  Lord  Eoberts, 
at  present  commander  in  chief  of  the 
entire  British  army.  Earl  Roberts  of 
Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and  Waterford  can 
challenge  comparison  with  any  living 
soldier  as  strategist  and  tactician  in  the 
field.  A  little  man,  neat,  light  on  his 
feet,  he  affords  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
gigantic,  heavy  footed  Kitchener.  To- 
gether they  form  a  soldierly  combina- 
tion without  its  like  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Kitchener  is  essentially  an  organ- 
izer, a  man  content  to  wait  for  results 
that  will  be  certain.  Eoberts  is  quick  to 
seize  advantages,  brilliant  in  action,  a 
hero  to  his  soldiers.   Kitchener  is  slow 


and  terribly  sure,  like  some  mighty  ma- 
chine, and  a  mystery  to  his  men. 

Roberts'  career  is  the  career  of  a 
born  fighting  man.  He  gained  his  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  recovering  a  standard 
captured  by  sepoys  at  Khodagunje  while 
but  a  lad,  and  was  twenty-three  times 
mentioned  in  despatches  before  the 
Afghan  war  of  1878  and  1879,  in  which 
he  made  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
century's  greatest  soldiers.  In  that  war 
Roberts  disappeared  into  the  mountain 
wilderness  of  Afghanistan  with  his 
army  of  nine  thousand  picked  men  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  The  world  sup- 
posed him  swallowed  up.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  however,  the  little  man 
emerged  from  the  trackless  region  be- 
tween Kabul  and  Kandahar  triumphant 
and  unscathed.  He  had  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  marches  of  history, 
and  had  decided  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign by  one  brilliant  stroke. 

In  the  late  war,  when  the  mistaken 
strategy  of  the  commanders  in  the  field 
had  imperiled  Britain^s  rule  in  South 
Africa,  Lord  Roberts  performed  a  feat 
as  remarkable  as  his  previous  achieve- 
ment in  Afghanistan.  With  Lord 
Methuen  repulsed,  with  General  Gat- 
acre  defeated,  with  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
held  in  check,  he  took  command.  In 
the  second  week  of  February,  1900,  his 
dispositions  were  ready.  On  February 
15  he  relieved  Kimberley.  On  February 
27  he  captured  General  Cronje's  four 
thousand  men  and  six  guns.  On  March 
13  he  entered  and  occupied  Bloem- 
fontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  His  operations  had  necessitated 
the  recall  of  part  of  the  Boer  investing 
force  from  Ladysmith,  which  Buller  was 
enabled  to  relieve.  On  June  5  Lord 
Roberts  entered  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  Had  he 
been  adequately  supported  by  General 
Buller,  the  war  had  ended  then  in  a 
fighting  as  well  as  a  political  sense.  As 
it  was,  he  had  restored  Great  Britain 
her  prestige,  had  saved  her  African 
colonies,  had  protected  the  southern 
gate  to  India  and  Australia. 

A  VETERAN  OF  MANY  WARS. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  who 
was  a  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  won  his  spurs  in  the 
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ADMIRAL    SIR     EDWARD    H.    SEYMOUR,    A    SAILOR 
WHO    HAS    WON    DISTINCTION    IN 
^  MANY  WARS. 

From  a  pkoti^rafk  by  Eiiis,  London. 


Burmese  war;  I'ougbt 
in  the  Crimea  and  in 
In  18*>7  he  com- 
manded the  Red 
River  expedition 
in  Canada,  and 
crushed  a  formid- 
able insurrection 
in  the  wild  north- 
western territories. 
In  the  Ashantee 
war  of  1.ST3  he  re- 
ceived the  submis- 
sion of  the  king  at 
Cooniassie.  In 
1 879  he  conducted 
operations  against 
the  Zulu  chief  Se- 
kukuni.  In  188<> 
he  acted  as  com- 
mander in  chief 
of  the  British  ex- 
peditionary force 
in  Egypt ;  and  two 
years  later,  of  the 
expedition  to  the 
Sudan.  In  all  of 
these  affairs  he  was 
successful,  earned 
the  thanks  of  both 
5  m 


and  was  wouiuled 
the  In(h'a  Mutiny. 


From  a  ph'  tcj^raph  by  A". 


ADMIRAL  SIR   HENRY    KEPPBL,   THE    VETERAN   OF 

NINETY-FOUR    WHO    IS    THE   **  FATHER    OF 

THE   BRITISH   NAVY." 

Frotu  a  Photograph  by  Downey ^  London. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  and  demon- 
strated his  right  to  succeed  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  as 
commander  in 
chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  If  there 
be  merit  in  with- 
standing the  ene- 
mies of  one's  coun- 
try, in  preserving 
old  and  adding 
new  territory  to 
the  sum  of  its 
possessions.  Lord 
Wolseley  deserved 
his  place  among 
the  recipients  of 
the  new  distinc- 
tion. 

TWO  DISTINGUISHED 
SAILORS. 

AVe  of  the  ])rcs- 
ent  generation 
have  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  deeds 
of  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Keppel, 
the  man  who 
>:t  C"  Fry,  i.omicH.  commanded   the 


GEORGE   F.    WATTS,   THE    FAMOUS    FAINTER,    DEAN 
OF  THE   BRmSH   ART  WORLD. 
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Childers  of  sixteen  guns,  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war,  8Lxty^ttii?'"''\ea'rs' 
ago;  who  was  captain, of  the  Dido 
of  forty-one  guns  in  the  Chinese  war 
of  1845;  who  commanded  the  naval 
brigade  before  Sebastopol  •  in  1855,  and 
the  boats  that  helped  to  destroy  the 
Chinese  war  ileet  in  Fatshaw  Creek  in 
1857.  Admiral  Keppel  had  been  com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  Cape  of  Good 


tion  he  commanded  the  expedition  that 

'^^KSde   the^rst   unsuccessful  dash  for 

^  Peking  during  the  troubles  of  1900.  His 

]  reputation   as   a   naval   strategist   and 

commander  is  high  in  the  opinion  of 

his  countrymen. 

THE  DEAN  OF  BRITISH  PAINTERS. 

Once  away  from  the  gold  braid  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 


WILUAM    E.   H.   LECKY,  THE    HISTORIAN,   MEMBER 
OP   PARLIAMENT  POR  DUBLIN   UNIVERSITY. 
FroM  a  fihotencraph  by  Elliott  <5^  Fry,  London. 

Hope  and  Chinese  stations  before  most 
of  the  present  gcifieration  Was  born.  He 
retired  from  the  navy  with  the  rank  of 
admiral  of  the  fleet  twenty-four  years 
ago.  and  his  right  to  the  Order  of  Merit 
is  written  in  the  nav^l  records  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century. 

A  man  of  our  own  time  is  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Hobart  Seymour,  who  was  a 
midshipman  when  Sir  Henry  Keppel 
was  a  commander  in  chief,  who  was  on 
board  tlie  launch  that  sank  at  Fatshaw 
Creek  when  Sir  Henry  was  in  command 
there,  who  reached  the  rank  of  com- 
mander after  the  elder  sailor  had  been 
made  full  admiral.  As  captain  of  the 
Iris,  Sir  Edward  was  present  at  the 
b(mi])ardnient  of  Alexandria,  and  as 
commander  in  chief  on  the  Chinese  sta- 


JOHN    MORLEY,    THE    LIBERAL     LEADER,    STATES- 
MAN,  JOURNALIST,  HISTORIAN,  AND   CRITIC. 
From  a  ^otoera^t  by  Elliott  6f  Fry,  London, 

the  eye  steadily  on  the  somber  forms  of 
the  civilians.  By  right  of  his  eighty-six 
years,  and  his  preeminence  in  the  art 
world,  George  Frederick  Watts  desenes 
first  mention.  Born  in  London  irt  1817, 
Watts  first  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  his  twentieth  3^ear.  Since  then 
he  has  given  to  the  world  a  long  series 
of  portraits  and  mythological  and  ideal 
pictures.  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
his  hand  painted  the  fresco  in  Poets' 
Hall  of  ^'  St  George  Overcoming  the  * 
Dragon,"  from  the  Rescript  ion  in  Spen- 
ser. In  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ho 
painted  the  fresco  occupying  the  west 
end  of  the  chamber.  Of  greatest  value 
to  the  nation,  however,  is  the  collection 
of  forty  portraits  of  contemporary 
statesmen,  writers,  and  artists,  which  he 
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presented  to  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery, "  partly  in 
the  hope  that  the 
pictures  may  form 
a  nucleus  of  a  na- 
tional gallery  of 
purely  British  art, 
partly  to  identify 
art  with  the  best 
in  the  conscience 
and  action  of  the 
age/' 

Undistinguished 
by  any  tangible 
mark  of  his  fellow 
countrymen's  ap- 
preciation, it  is 
understood  that 
King  Edward 
founded  the  new 
order  with  the  in- 
tention of  confer- 
ring honor  more 
particukrly  upon 
Mr.  Watts  than 
upon  any  of  his 
fellow  recipients. 
Queen  Victoria  had  sent 
to   the  aging  painter  w 


baronetcy,  but  the 
artist  preferred 
his  distinction  as 
a  craftsman  to  any 
title  or  decora- 
tion. 

TWO  PIONEERS   OF 
SCIENCE. 

Two  men  are 
honored  through- 
out the  world  of 
science,  accounted 
benefactors  of 
tiieir  race — Lord 
Kelvin  and  Lord 
Lister.  Lord  Kel- 
vin is  now  a  man 
of  seventy-nine, 
well  preserved,  en- 
ergetic, able  to 
make  the  voyage 
from  Scotland  to 
the  United  States 
within  the  past 
twelve  months. 
Lord  Lister  is 
three  years  his 
Mr.  Gladstone  junior,  a  man  ranked  with  folk  of 
ith   offer   of  a     middle  age.    Neither  has  cast  off  the 


GENKRAL    VISCOUNT    KITCHENER,    WHO    FINISHED 

THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN    WAR,   AND  IS  NOW 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  IN    INDIA. 

From  a  fhoiograph  by  t'le  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 


FIEI.D-MARSHAL   VISCOUNT   WOU^ELKV,  A  SITCKSS- 

FUL  SOLDIER    WHO  HAS   FOUGHT  IN    A 

DOZEN  WARS. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  J.ondon  Stereoscopic  Coinpany. 


FIELD-MARSHAL    EARL     ROBERTS,    THE     HERO    OF 

KANDAHAR,   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 

BRITISH   ARMY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Russeil,   Lofuion. 
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LORD     KELVIN      (SIR      WILLIAM     THOMSON),     THE 

FAMOUS     SCOTTISH-IRISH     ELECTRICIAN. 

From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &*  Fry^  London. 

exercises  of  his  youth,  neither  has 
yielded  anything  to  the  claims  of  ad- 
vancing age.  At  Cambridge  Lord  Kel- 
vin was  a  keen  oarsman  and  musician, 


SIR   WILLIAM   MUGGINS,  THE  GREATEST   AUTHORITY 

ON   SPECTROSCOPIC   ASTRONOMY. 
Front  a  photograph  by  the  Loudon  Stereoscopic  Company. 


won  the  Colquhoun  sculls,  and  was 
president  of  the  'varsity  musical  society. 
As  a  result  he  missed  being  Benior 
wrangler;  but  for  six  decades  he  has 
enjoyed  the  sea  and  the  health  the 
sea  brings.  To  detail  the  events  of  his 
career  is  to  tell  the  history  of  electricity 
for  sixty  years.  When  he  was  only 
seventeen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mo- 
tion of  heat  and  its  connection  with 
the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
which  proved  a  great  aid  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  young  science. 
Since  then  he  has  given  to  electricians 
electrometers  and  electric  balances,  sup- 
ply meters,  mirror  galvanometers,  and 
siphon  receivers.  An  enthusiastic 
yachtsman,  he  has  given  to  sailors  the 
magnetic  compass  and  the  sounding 
machine.  For  practical  good  to  human- 
ity it  were  difficult  to  equal  I^rd  Kel- 
vin's record. 

Lord  Lister,  the  first  medical  man  to 
receive  a  peerage  purely  on  account  of 
his  contributions  to  the  science  of  -medi- 
cine, was  an  eminent  surgeon  before  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  cure  of  wounds. 
His  demonstrations  in  antiseptic  sur- 
gery have  revolutionized  the  science, 
have  made  possible  such  remarkable 
operations  as  that  which  saved  King 
Edward's  life  last  summer.  Born  in 
Essex  seventy-six  years  ago.  Lord  Lister 
spent  the  years  of  his  prime  as  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  made  his  experiments  in  the 
old  infirmary  there,  and  triumphantly 
proved  the  marvels  of  the  new  surgery. 
Since  then  he  has  received  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  is  sergeant  sur- 
geon in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  ranks 
as  Baron  Lister  of  Lyme  Regis. 

RAYLEIGH,   PHYSICIST,   AND  HUGGINS, 
ASTRONOMER. 

Two  scientists  of  a  more  philosophical 
type  are  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  was  senior 
wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1865,  and  Sir  William  Hug- 
gins,  who  was  born  in  London  in  18'2-i: 
and  never  essayed  a  university  career- 
Lord  Rayleigh  is  a  younger  man,  in  his 
sixty-first  year,  who  has  published  val- 
uable books  on  the  theory  of  sound,  and 
who,    along    with    Professor    Ramsay, 
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some  ten  years  ago  discovered  a  new 
element  in  the  atmosphere  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  argon.  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  been  a  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  lioyal  Institution, 
and  since  1896  has  acted  as  scientific 
adviser  to  the  Trinity  House.  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  physicists. 

Sir  AVilliam  Huggins,  as  a  young  man, 
made  a  profound  study  of  natural  phil- 
osophy, conducted  original  experiments 
in  chemistry,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, and  erected  his  own  observatory  on 
Tulse  Hill,  London.  AVith  his  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science  he  introduced  a 
new  element  into  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, and  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
planets.  Twice  have  medals  been 
awarded  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  and 
twice  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. He  has  been  president  of  both 
societies.  It  is  due  to  his  example  in 
great  part  that  the  photographic  camera 
and  the  spectroscope  have  become  in- 
.struments  of  so  great  importance  in  the 
Ftudy  of  the  stars. 

TWO  LITERARY  STATESMEN. 

There  remain  two  recipients  of  the 
order,  John  Morley  and  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Morley  is  a  Lancashire  man,  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Lecky  is  an 
Irishman  of  the  same  age.  Both  had  dis- 
tinguished records  at  the  university, 
and  both  afterwards  devoted  themselves 
io  historical  research.  Mr.  Morley  broke 
away  into  the  wider  fields  of  journalism 
and  literary  criticism,  but  Mr.  Lecky 
kept  closely  to  his  first  love.  Both  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
while  the  Englishman  is  an  enthusiastic 
Home  Ruler,  the  Irishman  is  a  con- 
vinced Unionist.  Both  are  men  whose 
presence  in  Parliament  is  a  credit  to 
that  historic  body,  men  of  a  type  far 
too  rare  in  the  national  legislature  of 
America. 

Xot  that  either  of  them  is  a  states- 
man of  the  first  rank.  Broad-minded 
scholar  that  he  is,  Mr.  Morley  has  so 
signally  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the 
age  that  some  years  ago  he  predicted 
the  speedy  separation  of  England  and 
her  colonies.  Mr.  Lecky  is  a  student,  a 
theorist,  rather  than  a  practical  force. 
The  inclusion  of  these  two  men  in  the 
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list  of  twelve  is  probably  occasion  for 
more  questioning  than  that  of  any  other 
name  upon  it.  Still  are  they  well  worthy 
of  the  distinction. 
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THE  facilities  of  modern  travel  are 
operating  in  two  ways  to  bring 
about  familiar  re- 
lations between  the 
western  and  the 
eastern  world.  It 
is  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little 
cost  or  labor,  now- 
adays, to  visit  those 
oriental  lands 
which  only  a  few 
years  ago  seemed 
enveloped  in  mys- 
tery. In  turn,  the 
notable  men  of  the 
east  are  tempted 
to  journey  west- 
ward and  observe 
for  themselves  the 
sources  of  the  civi- 
lization that  is  rev- 
olutionizing their 
destiny.  At  the 
coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII,  last 
August,  there  was 
a  remarkable  gath- 
ering of  vassal 
rulers  from  the 
British  sovereign's 
Indian  Empire. 
Such  names  as 
those  of  Sindhia 
of  Gwalior,  or 
( iaekwar  of  Baroda, 
no  longer  fall  so 
strangely  upon  our 
oars.  Still,  few 
Americans,  or  even 
Englishmen,  have 
j)rocise  ideas  as  to 
the  relative  im- 
])ortance  of  these 
princes,    or    as    to 


the  rank  they  hold 
exercise  in  their  ow 


THE  RAJA   OP  BOBBILL    K.  C.  I.  E.— BOBBILI    IS  A 
SMALL  STATE   IN  THE   MADRAS   PRESIDENCY. 


and  the  power  they 
n  country. 

How  the  various 
native  magnates  are 
rated  by  the  British 
government  may  be 
determined  by  a 
reference  to  the 
tafele  of  ,  salutes. 
Some  hundred  and 
twenty  maharajas, 
nawabs,  khans,  and 
raos,  are  ranked  in 
a  descending  scale, 
receiving  from 
twenty-one  guns  in 
the  highest  class  to 
nine  in  the  lowest. 
But  this  is  rather  a 
British  than  a  na- 
tive peerage,  if  one 
may  use  the  term, 
as  it  is  customary 
to  reward  a  native 
prince  for  any  con- 
spicuous service  to 
the  imperial  au- 
thorities by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  guns 
to  his  salute.  It 
tells  us  nothing  of 
a  Hindu  prince's 
caste,  and  is  there- 
fore not  a  true  in- 
dication of  tlie  es- 
teem in  which  he 
is  held  by  his 
countrymen. 

Indeed,  high 
rank  and  high  caste 
are  far  from  be- 
ing synonymous 
terms.  There  is 
no  barrier  to  pre- 
vent  the    low-born 
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Sudra  of  ability  rising  to  the  eminence 
of  a  throne,  while  high-born  Brah- 
mans  may  daily  be  i^een  begging  for 
food  at  his  palace  gate.  So  it  has  come 
about  that  among  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  princes  of  India  there  are  Brah- 
man kings  who  represent  the  native  ideal 
of  aristocracy,  and  men  of  inferior  caste 
whose  lineage  may  be  traced  back  to 
some  shrewd  court  intriguer  or  daring 
soldier  of  fortune.     For  example,   the 


Maharaja  Sindhia  of  Gwalior,  who  i 
an  important  native  state,  is  descei 
from  a  slipper- bearer,  the  Mahti 
Holkar  of  Indore  from  a  shepherd. 
Nizam  of  Haidarabad  from  a  succe 
general  who  carved  his  kingdom  oi 
the  wreck  of  the  !Mogul  Em])ire. 


THE   GAEKWAR   OP  BARODA. 

The  story  of  the  Maharaja  Gaekw 
Baroda     is    esju'cial 
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SIR    PARTAB    SINGH,     MAHARAJA     OF    ORCHA,    A 

PRINCE  WHO  TOOK  A   PROMINENT  PART  IN  THE 

RECENT  DURBAR  AT    DELHI. 

strange  ways  in  which,  even  to-day,  for- 
tune may  dispose  of  an  Indian  throne. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  state  of  Ba- 
roda  fell  into  a  chaotic  condition  owing 
to  the  misgovern ment  of  its  ruler,  and 
the  reigning  maharaja  brought  about 
his  own  dethronement  by  attempting  to 
poison  the  British  political  resident.  In 
default  of  an  heir,  and  in  accordance 
with  Hindu  law,  it  became  the  privilege 
of  the  queen  dowager  to  "  adopt ''  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  vacant  throne.  So  three 
little  village  boys,  highly  recommended 
by  their  gurus,  or  godfathers,  were  pre- 
sented to  her  to  choose  from.  What  be- 
came of  two  of  them  is  immaterial,  but 
the  one  she  approved  is  now  his  highness 
the  (Jaekwar  of  Baroda,  probably  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  powerful  native 


rulers  of  India.  But  in  spite  of  Ma- 
haraja Gaekwar's  position,  wealth^^  and 
ability,  his  high  caste  neighbors  of 
Udaipur  would  unhesitatingly  refuse  to 
ally  themselves  with  his  fanuly,  just  as 
in  days  gone  they  declined  the  proposals 
of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Maharaja 
Gaekwar  has  risen  to  be  a  great  prince, 
but  he  cannot  alter  his  caste;  and  even 
the  Brahman  who  begs  food  of  him 
would  not  drink  out  of  the  same  cup. 
A  powerful  prince  who  belongs  to  a 
high  but  not  the  highest  caste  is  the 
Maharaja  of  Jaipur.  His  highness,  who 
is  a  Rajput,  or  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient Hindu  order  of  warriors,  is  re- 
nowned for  his  piety.  It  is  said  that  he 
spends  six  hours  daily  at  his  pooja,  or 
prayers,  and  that  upon  certain  occasions 
he  has  performed  the  praiseworthy  act 
of  feeding  fifty  thousand  Brahmans. 
When  not  engaged  at  his  pooja,  hi> 
hobby  is  photography.  His  palace  at 
Jaipur  is  a  vast  pile  with  accommoda- 
tion for  three  thousand  retainers. 

OTHER  NATIVE  RULERS. 

Another  prince  whose  name  was 
brought  conspicuously  before  the  public 
both  at  the  coronation  in  London  and  at 
the  more  recent  durbar  at  Delhi,  is  Sir 
Partab  Singh,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Maharaja  of  Orcha.  Sir  Partab  has  al- 
ways been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  im- 
perial authorities.  Some  years  ago  he 
showed  his  personal  regard  for  his  Brit- 
ish friends  by  an  action  which,  compara- 
tively trivial  as  it  may  seem,  was  a  bold 
defiance  of  Indian  public  opinion.  He 
assisted  in  carrying  the  body  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer  to  the  grave,  there b}'  jeopard- 
izing the  oriental's  most  cherished  pos- 
session, his  caste ;  for  to  touch  the  dead 
body  of  an  unbeliever  is  by  the  Hindu 
code  of  ethics  certain  defilement. 

IVfysore,  in  southern  India,  famous  in 
history  as  the  principality  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tippu  Saib,  is  now  ruled  by  a  queen 
regent.  She  is  a  potentate  of  no  small 
dignity  and  importance,  having  a  per- 
sonal revenue  of  two  million  dollars  an- 
nually, and  being  entitled  to  the  coveted 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 

The  state  of  Bhopal,  in  central  India. 
is  ruled  by  a  princess  who  succeeded  her 
mother.  The  late  Queen  of  Bhopal  was 
the  only  woman  ever  honored  by  being 
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appointed  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Star  of  India.    She  was  not  too  proud, 
however,  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  a  schoolmaster. 
Many  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of 


Sikh  confederacy,  was  one  to  conjure 
with  throughout  India;  but  the  power 
that  it  had  been  his  life-work  to  build 
went  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Dhulip  Singh.   After  a  period  of  strife 


THE   MAHARAJA  OP  COOCH   BEHAR,  WHOSE  PRINCIPAUTY  UES   IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  OF  THE  HIMALAYAS, 

NORTH  OP  CALCUTTA. 


India's  history.  Some  of  her  ancient 
ruling  houses  are  long  ago  extinct; 
others  have  fallen  from  their  high 
estate.  Two  generations  ago  the  name 
of   Ranjit  Singh,  as  the  chief  of  the 


and  anarchy  Dhulip  was  dethroned  by  a 
British  army;  and  his  son,  Prince  Victor 
Dhulip  Singh,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  an  English  noble,  is  now  a  pensioned 
exile  from  his  country. 
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part  from  the  princes  of  saluting 
\,  there  are  several  hundred  Indian 
s  iind  nobles  who  rule  over  a  few 
ire  miles.  These  minor  dignitaries 
n    enter    the    Anglo-Indian    army. 

THE  LIFE  OP   AN   INDIAN   PRINCE. 

ince  the  assertion  of  British  as- 
]eney   in  India   and    the   enforced 


MAHARAJA    OF    BIKAXIR,    WHO    IS    A    MAJOR 
IN    THE   RKITISH   INDIAN   ARMY. 


THK    MAHARAJA    OP    JAIPUR,    A    RAJPUT   PRINCB 
NOTED    FOR    HIS    PIBTY. 

maintenance  of  internal  peace,  the  life 
of  a  native  prince  has  been  reduced  to 
one  of  more  or  less  wearisome  inactivity. 
As  neither  ability,  wealth,  nor  any  other 
consideration  can  bridge  over  the  caste 
barrier  between  neighbors,  as  the  Brah- 
man cannot  dine  with  the  Rajput,  and 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  Rajput 
eat  with  the  Sudra,  while  all  three  would 
consider  themselves  defiled  by  feasting 
with  a  Mohammedan,  social  intercourse 
at  the  Indian  cotirts  is  much  restricted. 
Furthermore,  the  absence  of  women 
from  all  entertainments  where  strangers 
of  the  other  sex  are  present  robs  society 
of  what  we  regard  as  its  chief  attrac- 
tion. Here  is  an  outline  of  a  typical  day 
in  the  life  of  a  native  ruler: 

He  rises  early,  bathes,  and,  if  a  Hindu, 
distributes  alms  to  the  Brahmans  who 
are  in  waiting  to  offer  up  prayers  for  his 
welfare.  He  then  visits  his  private 
temple  for  his  personal  devotions,  and 
returns  to  a  light  breakfast.  After  this 
he  will  perhaps  ride  or  drive  through 
the  city  for  an  hour  or  two,  returning  to 
the  palace  for  the  transaction  of  business 
with  his  ministers.    At  about  noon  lie  is 
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THE    MAHABAJA   OP  KASHMIEl,   WHO  RULES  OVER   EIGHTY  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES  OF    MOUNTAIN  TER- 
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served  with  a  substantial  meal,  wliich 
/lowadays  will  often  comprise  European 
as  well  as  native  dishes,  though  in  the 
case  of  a  Hindu,  beef,  the  flesh  of  tlie 
sacred  animal,  is  never  placed  on  the 
table.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  he 
may  while  away  the  time  by  a  visit  to 
his  zenana,  by  gossiping  with  his  minis- 


ters, or  by  listening  to  the  philosophical 
dissertations  of  his  pundits.  Towards 
evening  he  will  probably  drive  out  in 
state,  surrounded  by  his  bodyguard  of 
lancers.  As  it  is  not  permi-ssible  for 
his  wife  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  he 
dines  alone,  as  he  breakfasted.  If  he  is 
entertaining  distinguished  guests,  this 
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THE  GABKWAR  OF  BARODA,  ONE    OF  THE    MOST   ENUGHTENED 
AND  INFLUENTIAL  OF  THE  INDIAN   PRINCES. 


may  be  followed  by  a  iiautch  (lanee,  but 
in  any  ease  late  hours  are  not  the  rule 
in  Ills  household. 

Almost  all  Indian  prinees  take  pride 
in  their  horses,  and  the  raee-eourse  is 
one  of  the  few  plaees  where  they  meet 
Europeans  on  a  plane  of  mutual  inter- 
est. True,  npon  eertain  oeeasions  they 
entertain  foreigners  lavishly,  and  will, 
in  turn,  accept  invitations  to  banquets; 
but  the  prince  wrnild  be  in  advajice  of 


his  time  who  touched  any  of 
the  dishes,  unless  specially 
prepared  by  his  own  cook. 
For  other  diversions  he  falls 
back  upon  story-tellers,  hunt- 
ing, and  an  occasional  prog- 
ress through  his  state. 

To  the  European,  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  native  court 
has  a  distinct  flavor  of  comic 
opera.  He  tinds  it  ditticult 
to  preserve  a  becoming  grav- 
ity of  demeanor  when  he 
hears  the  grandiloquent  lan- 
guage in  which  his  highne>s 
is  addressed,  or  sees  the  at- 
tendants snap  their  lingers 
to  prevent  an  evil  spirit 
jumping  down  his  highne>s' 
throat  when  the  great  man 
yawns.  But  it  must  not  l>e 
forgotten  that  many  of  our 
western  customs  appear 
equally  strange  to  orientals. 

To  each  of  the  principal 
native  courts  is  attache<l  a 
British  military  oflieer,  with 
the  title  of  political  resident, 
whose  mission  is  to  observe 
the  ruler's  conduct  of  affairs 
of  state.  He  must  posst^ 
much  discretion  in  knowing 
when  to  humor  the  princ« 
into  some  course  of  action, 
and  when  to  force  matters  bj 
taking  a  firm  stand.  In  such 
well  governed  states  as  that 
of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
the  position  of  the  political 
resident  is  a  sinecure,  the 
officer's  chief  duty  being  to 
attend  upon  his  highness 
when  he  travels  abroad,  and 
to  see  that  due  respect  is  paiii 
to  the  person  of  a  ruling  {m> 
tentate.  At  other  courts 
the  resident  may  often  find  his  policy 
thwarted  by  an  intangible  opposition. 

While  the  patriotism,  tl.:-  fidelity,  and 
the  personal  courage  of  the  Indian 
women  of  rank  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
the  seclusion  of  centuries  has  natu- 
rally made  them  suspicious  of  the  goo^l 
intentions  of  the  foreigner.  The  Ma- 
harani  of  Baroda,  an  enlightened  prin- 
cess who  has  mixed  freely  in  English  so- 
<:iety  when  visiting  London  with  her  Inis- 
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band,  has  recorded  her  judgment  that 
"  native  public  opinion  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  any  radical  change  in  the 
condition  of  Indian  women/' 

Among  the  princes,  however,  a 
marked  change  is  already  taking  place. 
A  few  of  them  have  been  educated  in 
England;  others,  trained  in  India  under 
the  care  of  English  tutors  removed  from 
"^  zenana  influence,"  have  learned  to 
appreciate  what  manliness  means  ac- 
cording to  our  standard.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  among  the  native  rulers  of 
the  next  generation,  the  whimsical,  in- 
dolent prince  of  the  immediate  past  will 
be  the  rare  exception. 

THE  RICHES  OP  THE  PRINCES. 

In  only  a  few  eases  can  the  public 
revenues  of  the  Indian  potentates  be 
said  to  be  of  princely  dimensions.  The 
richest  of  them  is  probably  the  Ma- 
haraja Sindhia,  with  some  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Their  private 
possessions  it  is  impossible  to  estimatie. 
Of  the  value  of  some  of  their  jewels, 
however,  we  know  more  definitely. 
A  few  years  ago  the  gems  of  the  Ma- 


haraja Gaekwar  were  appraised  by  a 
European  expert  at  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. In, this. collection  ia  the  Star  of 
/the  South  diamond,  valued  .^t  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  diamond 
necklace  worth  six  hundred  thousand, 
and  a  cloak  of  woven  pearls  with  an 
arabesque  border  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  valued  at  five 
millions.  This  latter  garment  is  prob- 
ably the  most  artistic  and  costly  piece 
of  jewelry  in  the  world. 

Like  their  masters,  the  Indian  palaces 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  transi- 
tion. The  old  fortress  palace,  a  maze 
>of  innumerable  narrow  passages,  in- 
closed courts,  and  darkened  chambers, 
has  given  place  to  buildings  which  in 
their  general  outlines  are  modifications 
of  European  architecture.  Within,  one 
may  find  European  upholstered  furni- 
ture, gigantic  mirrors,  huge  chandeliers, 
and  many  things  that  seem  less  suited  to 
the  sweltering  heat  of  the  climate  than 
the  simplicity  of  former  internal  ar- 
rangements. It  is  a  loss  to  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  but  it  exemplifies  a  ten- 
dency that  is  at  work  all  over  the  world. 


THE   STATE   ELEPHANT  OF   AN    INDIAN   MAHARAJA. 
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William  Henry  Hopkins,  Drafted  Man. 

A  PI^AIN  TAI.E  OF 
THE  SOI^DIER'S 
1,1  FE   AS   IT 
ACTUALLY 
IS. 

RY 

FREDERICK 
WALWORTH. 

F1\'E  feet  fou 
lie  stood, 
to  do  that.  He 
starvation.  Th 
looked  him  over 
-and  said  sometl 
and  profane.  H 
ing  sergeant  who 
within  a  year.  ' 
the  little  man  c 
haps  he  wouldn' 

The  sergeant  ] 
his  arm,  as  one  f 
before  buying.  ^ 
under  the  patcl 
meat  and  sinew. 

''  I  guess  you 
the  sergeant.  " 
take  you,"  and 
kins  became  a  sc 

He  was  not 
among  the  last  ; 
community.  His 
with  despair,  he 
He  had  known 
rumor  of  war  tha 
he  would  be  sho 

j)lacc  where  the  bullet  would  hit  him.  they  pronounced  him  a  soldier. 

It  would  be  in  the  stomach.     It  is  not 

conducive  to  martial  enthusiasm  to  be  and  at  the  end  pronounced  him  a  sol- 
uttcrly  certain  that  in  the  near  future  dier.  That  was  a  military  fiction, 
your  digestive  organs  are  to  be  perfo-  William  Henry  Hopkins  knew  it.  Mo.^t 
rated  by  a  lead  slug.  of  the   company    really   thought  they 

They  dressed  his  unprotesting  form  were  soldiers,  and  were  mentally  en- 
in  a  dark  blue  coat  and  light  blue  larged  thereby,  but  William  Henry  wa^ 
trousers.  The  latter  he  turned  up  tw4ce     not  deceived. 

at  the  bottom  to  give  his  feet  a  chance.  Then  one  day  he  was  on  a  flat  car  jolt- 
They  put  a  rifle  in  his  hand  and  ing  southward,  turning  east  or  west  to 
inarched  him  back  and  forth,  up  and  round  a  hill  or  cross  a  river,  but  in  the 
down,  nmny  Innirs  a  day  for  many  days,     <»nd  making  ever  south.    To  the  south 
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was  trouble.  A  mighty  mill  was  grind- 
ing, and  he  was  a  grain  of  the  corn — ^a 
mill  started  by  men  and  fed  with  men, 
but  beyond  all  human  control.  Grim 
and  inexorable,  its  shadow  grew  upon 
liis  spirit  as  the  train  toiled  southward. 
Periodically  it  stopped  and  women  fed 
the  weary  men.  William  Henry  Hop- 
kins ate  and  drank  what  was  given  him, 
without  joy.  So  also  if  the  train  failed 
to  stop  he  went  hungry  without  com- 
plaint. It  was  all  part  of  a  bad  business, 
and  he  took  it  as  it  came. 

lie  had  a  lacerating  sense  of  the  in- 
justice of  it  all.  He  asked  himself  ques- 
tions. Why  must  he  stand  up  and  be 
shot  in  the  stomach?  What  did  he  care 
about  a  lot  of  niggers  down  South? 
What  business  of  his  was  it  if  the  South 
<lrew  out  gf  the  Union?  He  lacked  that 
tine  uplifting  which  inspires  men  to  per- 
sonal immolation  for  a  cause. 

•Eventually  the  train  stopped  for 
good.  The  officers  cursed  the  men  into 
what  by  courtesy  was  called  a  line,  and 
they  told  off  by  fours.  One,  two,  three, 
four.  One,  twOy  three,  four.  Later  they 
received  some  rations— 7bardtack,  bacon, 
and  coffee — and  had  breakfast.  It  was 
the  coffee  that  saved  them.  They  soaked 
their  crackers  in  it,  and  were  enabled  to 
bite  them  if  their  teeth  were  good;  and 
after  each  mouthful  of  bacon  they  took 
a  swallow  of  the  precious  liquid  to  re- 
move the  taste  of  the  "  sow  belly." 

Here  they  waited  many  days,  days  of 
monotonous  drill  and  doubly  monoto- 
jious  sentry  duty;  days  of  nothing  to  do 
hut  watch  a  red  sun  rise  in  the  east, 
.^hine  through  a  yellow  day,  and  set  in  a 
red  west ;  days  when  anything  at  all  was 
a  diversion  to  be  hailed  with  boisterous 
shouts.  Probably  the  regiment  would 
liave  taken  root  and  become  part  of  the 
surrounding  real  estate  but  for  the  prov- 
idential presence  of  two  men.  Of  these 
one  was  Hopkins;  the  other  was  a  huge 
Irishman  named  Murphy. 

Murphy  was  the  regimental  joker, 
Hopkins  the  regimental  jokee.  All  reg- 
imental fun  originated  with  Murphy 
and  centered  upon  William  Henry.  The 
latter  took  everything  that  came  his 
>\'ay  with  an  exasperating  meekness,  be 
it  a  pail  of  water  at  midnight  or  extra 
sentry  duty  for  another's  fault.  The 
men  guyed  and  harried  him  to  tlie  edge 


of  tears,  especially  Murphy.  Murphy 
was  a  rough  and  tumble  scrapper,  with 
a  reputation,  and  his  constant  boast  was 
of  things  he  would  do  to  "  them 
Johnnies  "  if  he  ever  got  among  them. 
He  would  be  very  terrible.  No  question 
of  that.  The  company  listened  open 
mouthed,  for  they  were  new  to  this 
game  of  the  mill,  and  Murphy  had  al- 
ready pummeled  their  best. 

At  the  end  of  his  recital  Murphy 
would  turn  to  William  Henry  and  ask 
with  a  broadside  wink  to  the  crowd, 
"  Whafll  you  do,  Baby?^^  and  William 
Henry  found  no  answer.  He  didn't 
know  what  he  would  do.  He  wouldn't 
do  anything  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  The  Baby's  a  hot  fighter,  boys,  but 
he's  tongue-tied."  Thus  Murphy^  while 
the  crowd  yelled  and  William  Henry 
disintegrated  towards  his  tent. 

[Jnexpectedly  the  regiment  was  awa- 
kened early  one  morning,  bolted  a  hur- 
ried breakfast,  slung  its  knapsacks  and 
blankets,  shouldered  its  rifles,  and 
marched  south  with  a  fearful  joy  in  its 
heart.  It  did  not  know  where  it  was 
going,  or  what  it  was  to  meet,  and  it 
did  not  much  care.  The  change 
from  wearing  out  its  trousers  to  wear- 
ing out  its  boots  was  acceptable, 
come  what  would.  The  men  discussed 
the  probability  of  a  fight,  and  endeav- 
ored to  appear  glad — all  but  the  Baby. 

William  Henry's  place  in  the  column 
of  fours  v;as  beside  Murphy.  It  was 
hard  going,  harder  than  any  plowing  he 
had  ever  done.  But  being  small  and 
muscular,  he  did  his  woi^k  without  dis- 
tress. Not  so  the  Irishman.  The  viscid 
Virginia  mud  gripped  his  huge,  deep 
planted  feet  at  every  step.  The  sun 
fried  the  surplus  fat  out  of  his  lumber- 
ing carcass,  and  perspiration  ran  in  a 
river  to  his  boots.  He  cursed  and 
sweated  and  sweated  and  cursed,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  day  with  the 
column  only  because  the  Baby  carried 
his  rifle  for  hours.  They  had  come 
twenty  miles,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
wind  to  bring  up  ominous  sounds  from 
the  south.  Yet  even  William  Henry 
slept. 

In  the  grim  dawn  they  were  brutally 
awakened.  Cof  ee  and  crackers,  and  off 
to  the  south.  The  mist  lay  like  a  sheet 
of    lead,    and    the    line    kicked    leaden 
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THE   COMPANY    GAVE   A    YKLL,    AND    BROKE   INTO   A    RUN. 

footed  til  rough  it.    'Vho  eolonel  rode  be-  hut  for  (lod's  sake  don't  let  'em  turn 

side  the  regiment  and  nervously  hit  his  yours:"  and  on  down  the  writhing  lin^ 

mustache,    lie,  loo,  was  new  to  the  game  he  went. 

of  the  mill.     An  hour  after  day  came  a  The  men  could  not  be  burried.   The 

stall'  ollicer,  rusty  gold  and  dusty  blue  red  clay  forbade.   With  each  step  a  iiwi. 

and  ten  days  bearded.              ■  felt  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  sack«'f 

•'  Hurry  u])  your  men.  colonel.   You'll  feathers  and  had  been  forthwith  nail»'>' 

be  (Ml  the  extreme  right.    Mold  *em  at  to  the  ground.    Here  and  there  a  man 

any  «()>t.     Turn  their  flank  if  you  can,  dro|)]>ed  his  knapsack  and  blanket,  ji"'' 
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the  man  behind  stepped  upon  them 
thankfully.  Ultimately  they  all  went 
on  thus  lightened. 

Shortly  a  bullet  hummed  and  zipped 
overhead,  and  the  men  ducked  because 
it  was  their  first.  William  Henry  Hop- 
kins, blue  to  the  lips,  shrank  smaller  be- 
hind his  file  man  in  front.  He  was  near 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  there  were 
bullets  coming  down  the  road — many 
bullets.  They  hissed  and  crackled  till 
he  thought  they  must  be  red  hot.  His 
left  hand  rested  upon  his  stomach,  and 
he  stumbled  on  blind  and  deathly  sick. 

The  regiment  deployed  across  a  field, 
and  presently  William  Henry  found 
himself  behind  a  fence.  He  didn't  re- 
member how  he  got  there.  It  was  a  rail 
fence,  and  the  lowest  rail  ran  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  He  lay  flat  behind  a 
fringe  of  grass  and  felt  protected.  In 
front  stretched  a  long  field  with  a  strip 
of  woods  on  the  far  side.  The  air  above 
sang  and  hissed  with  hot  lead,  and  away 
in  front  was  the  incessant  crackle  of 
musketry — incessant,  but  broken,  like 
the  steady  clicking  of  a  telegraph  in- 
strument. A  slug  ripped  through  a  rail 
above  the  Baby  and  a  chip  fell  on  his 
back.  He  groveled  and  groaned  in 
pain,  thinking  he  was  hit. 

"  Why  the  hell  aren't  you  firing?  " 

It  was  his  sergeant's  voice,  and  he 
woke.  He  did  not  know  why  he  was  not 
firing.  He  had  forgotten  why  he  was 
here.  He  poked  his  rifle  through  the 
grass  under  the  rail.  He  saw  nothing  to 
shoot  at.  He  had  had  visions  of  stand- 
ing up  in  a  line  and  shooting  at  other 
men  standing  in  a  line.  But  here  were 
no  men ;  only  spurts  of  smoke  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods  a  long  way  off. 

Suddenly  he,  knew  there  must  be  a 
man  behind  each  spurt  of  smoke.  He 
singled  out  one  in  particular,  and  be- 
oame  possessed  with  the  notion  that  that 
man  was  shooting  at  him.  He  must  kill 
him  or  be  killed.    He  wo\ild  kill  him. 

Mechanically  he  loaded,  aimed,  and 
fired.  He  was  like  a  dog  at  bay  in  an 
alley.  He  could  not  go  back  because  of 
the  sergeant.  Out  in  front  was  a  man 
shooting  at  him.  His  only  hope  lay  in 
killing  that  man.  So  he  lay  and  shot, 
and  loaded  and  shot  again,  till  his 
shoulder  ached  with  the  kick  of  his  rifle. 

He  became  aware  of  a  young  lieuten- 
6m 


ant  walking  slowly  back  and  forth  be- 
hind the  company.  "Aim  low,  boys," 
William  Henry  heard  him  say  in  a  quiet, 
even  tone,  and  the  sound  steadied  him. 
He  proceeded  to  aim  low; 

In  an  instant  he  knew  that  the  men 
were  climbing  the  fence  on  either  side 
of  him.  His  spirit  rebelled.  He  could 
not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  grass  and 
stand  erect  in  this  rain  of  lead.  It  was 
crazy.    The  colonel  ought  to  stop  them ! 

He  snuggled  in  the  grass.  A  sergeant 
kicked  him  brutally,  and  he  stumbled  to 
his  feet.  A  soldier  to  the  right  of  him 
climbed  to  the  top  rail  and  fell  back 
writhing  in  the  grass,  shot  through  the 
abdomen.  The  wounded  man  shrieked 
and  groaned  and  tore  at  the  grass  roots 
with  his  nails.  William  Henry  turned 
to  fly,  and  met  the  sergeant.  The  ser- 
geant spoke  without  heat : 

"Go  on  now,  damn  you!  You're  all 
right.  You  ain't  hit!" 

William  Henry  slid  between  the  rails. 
He  dared  not  climb  over.  The  men 
were  advancing  in  skirmish  formation 
across  the  field,  jumping  up  to  run  a  few 
yards  and  lying  down  to  fire.  William 
Henry  ran  the  few  yards  to  catch  them, 
and  lay  down  quickly.  His  stomach  was 
in  revolt,  and  he  did  not  understand, 
but  dimly  he  knew  that  it  was  better  to 
run  forward  and  meet  the  bullets  than 
run  backward  and  meet  the  sergeant. 

The  line  rose,  and  William  Henry 
rose  with  it.  Something  struck  him  vio- 
lently on  the  head.  It  whirled  him 
round,  and  he  fell  backward.  The  men 
passed  on  and  left  him. 

He  was  not  badly  hurt.  A  bullet  had 
grazed  the  side  of  his  head,  knocked 
him  senseless  and  passed  on,  and  with 
its  passing  went  the  shadow  of  the  mill. 
But  the  Baby  didn't  know  it.  His  sense 
returned  in  a  few  moments.  He  knew 
the  inevitable  had  come,  but  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  he  had  imagined.  He  had 
known  for  so  long  that  he  was  to  be  shot 
through  the  stomach  that  to  be  shot 
through  the  head  seemed  commonplace. 
He  sat  up  without  fear  and  gingerly 
fingered  his  scalp.  It  was  wet  and 
sticky,  and  he  realized  with  wonder  that 
he  was  bleeding.  He  looked  at  his  hand 
and  saw  the  red  smears  on  his  fingers. 
He  was  evidently  bleeding  to  death. 
Well,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  being  shot 
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through  the  Btomach.  That  would  have 
hurt  more. 

He  lay  back  and  let  the  roar  of  battle 
roll  above  him.  He  felt  sleepy.  He 
wondered  why  the  sergeant  did  not 
come  and  kick  him.  He  irtmdered  if  it 
was  the  man  he  had  shot  at  who  had 
shot  him.  Probably  it  was.  Well,  he 
didn't  care.  Nothing  mattered  since  he 
was  going  to  bleed  to  death  anyway. 

Sudd^y  he  was  thirsty.  He  pulled 
his  canteen  from  under  him,  and  took 
a  drink  of  the  warm  Uquid.  The  roar 
and  crash  of  the  battle  passed  above 
him  unheard.  He  was  no  longer  part  of 
it.  He  felt  immune.  He  had  been  hit 
onoe;  he  was  safe  now.  He  curled  up 
comfortably  in  the  trampled  grass. 

Presently  he  was  aware  that  the  tide 
was  rolling  towards  him  again.  The 
air  was  full  of  shouts  and  curses.  A 
horse  leaped  over  him,  and  he  looked  up 
at  the  great  brown  belly  as  it  passed. 
It  was  his  colonel's  horse.  Then  a  man 
trod  heavily  on  his  leg,  and  he  sat  up 
with  a  yell.  It  was  the  Irishman  Mur- 
phy, running  in  mad,  blind  flight,  ma- 
king in  wild  leaps  for  the  shelter  of  the 
fence.    The  Baby  laughed. 

Then  suddenly  the  ignominy  and 
abuse  of  months  lay  plain  before  his 
face,  and  anger  burned  him.  This 
mighty  Murphy  who  was  to  do  such 
great  things,  who  had  called  him 
'^  Baby  "  and  buried  him  with  ridicule, 
he  would  show  him!  Murphy  had  run 
unwounded  to  the  rear.  Well,  then  he, 
William  Henry  Hopkins,  shot  and  bleed- 
ing to  death,  would  stay  and  see  this 
thing  out  He  rose  and  strode  out  to  the 
front,  forgetting  his  rifle  in  the  fine 
pride  that  was  in  him.  The  foremost 
stragglers  reached  him.  He  called  to 
them  to  come  on,  and  went  on  himself. 

Out  from  behind  the  fence  they  came 
one  at  a  time,  men  who  had  sought  shel- 
ter and  were  now  ashamed.  Such  men 
are  bad  to  meet.  William  Henry  saw 
a  sword  and  gathered  it  up,  he  knew 
not  why.  He  thought  of  the  Johnny 
who  had  shot  him,  and  a  fierce  scowl 
fell  over  his  face.  He  would  kill  the 
man  before  he  bled  to  death. 

He  waved  the  sword  about  his  head, 
and  made  for  the  woods  at  a  run.  He 
didn't  mean  to  be  heroic  or  spectacular. 
He  was  simply  in  a  hurry.     He  was 


afraid  his  Johnny  would  get  away  from 
him.  The  company  watched  hun  go; 
then  a  color  sergeant  started  after, 
shouting  and  waving  the  coJors.  He 
meant  to  be  spectacular.  He  was.  The 
company  gave  a  yell,  and  broke  into  t 
run  cloae  behind  the  exultant  Baby. 

The  fire  from  the  woods  doubled. 
Ifen  dropped  and  lay  doubled  up  or 
sprawling,  according  to  their  woonds, 
but  WilUam  Henry  went  triumphanlir 
on,  dragging  his  company  after  him, 
and  after  tiie  company  tiie  regiment 
As  they  neared  the  woods  the  fire  ebek- 
ened,  dribbled  out,  and  fell  to  nothing. 
They  took  the  last  hundred  yards  with  a 
rush  and  a  shout.  Over  the  last  fenee 
they  tumbled  and  entered  the  timrapled 
strip  of  woods,  to  find  no  enemy  for 
their  bayonets.  The  Johnnies'  flank 
was  turned,  and  the  Baby  had  turned  it  I 

William  Henry  felt  distmetly  daaqh 
pointed.  His  Johnny  bad  escaped  him. 
An  aide-de-eamp  came  tearing  vp,  in- 
quired wildly  for  the  colonel,  and  wildly 
galloped  away. 

Murphy  appeared  from  nowhere  in 
particidar.  ^^  Hello,  Baby  J  ^'  he  said. 
*^  You>e  hit.'' 

"Babyi^'  shrieked  William  Henry. 
^^Baby!^'  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
advanced  with  menace  upon  the  Irish- 
man. "  You  take  that  back,  yon — you 
rabbit!"  he  shouted. 

Murphy  was  surprised.  Evidentiv  the 
Baby  was  crazy.    Murphy  backed  awav. 

""  That's  all  right,  Hopkins,"  he  said. 
"  I  didn't  mean  nothing.  Sure  I  didn't.' 

His  tone  was  meant  to  be  soothing. 
William  Henry  was  appeased.  "  .All 
right.  Rabbit,"  he  said,  and  sat  down  by 
the  tree.  Presently  he  fainted  frcm 
weakness,  and  an  ambulance  gathered 
him  in. 

Later  he  came  out  of  the  hoqiitaL 
and  the  Rabbit  was  among  those  who 
cheered  loudest  over  an  order  promo- 
ting Private  Hopkins  to  first  sergeani 
for  gallantry  in  action.  The  Baby  was 
as  sincerely  surprised  as  the  regunait. 
and  the  regiment  diseassed  it  for  a 
month  wh«i  other  meat  for  oonversa- 
tion  failed. 

But  the  Rabbit  took  tiie  credit  «Hv 
never  would  'a'  done  it  if  I  bada^  droTe 
him  to  it,^  said  the  RabWt  ^I  w»s 
right  there  behind  him  all  the  Hxae* 
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XXXII  (Continued). 

•  *  C IFTY  five  bid  for  L.  &  O.,'^  Randolph 

*  Morris  read  from  the  tape.  "Bid 
sixty  for  any  part  of  ten  thousand  shares. 
Girame  that  telephone?  Go  to  the  ex- 
change, Mason,  get  on  the  other  end  of 
this  wire^  and  111  give  yon  the  orders. 
Run  outdoors,  Arthnr,  and  play  with  the 
children.  •  This  is  a  man's  job.  Get  ont 
of  here — ^I  don't  want  you  around  ? "  * 

"M  stay  right  here/^  said  Arthur 
Morris  <lefiantly,  his  face  purple  with 
mortification.  Absorbed  in  his  study  of 
the  figures  which  reeled  from  the  ticker, 
Randolph  Morris  made  no  reply. 

A  thousand  thoughts  eame  to  the  c^d 
firmneier  as  with  set  face  he  sttidied  the 
characters  which  read  his  ruin.  He  re- 
called his  boyhood  struggles  for  a  foot- 
he^  on  the  ladder  of  fortune;  the  painful 
cfimh  to  the  first  resting  place  above  the 
dull  leve!  of  poverty;  the  successive  ad- 
vances through  comfort  and  prosperity'  to 
affluence,  and  then  the  rapid  ascent  to 
financial  preeminence.  And  now  the  ear;h 
crumbled  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  felt 
lunkseH  slippinip  over  the  precipice  of 
bankruptcy  f  With  a  cruel  smile  on  his 
thin  lips  he  had  pushed  others  over  the 
brink  on  which  he  now  was  poised.  With 
a  coH  heart  he  had  been  deaf  to  all  plead- 
ings for  mercy,  and  knew  full  well  that 
none  would  be  extended  to  him.  He 
cfirsed  the  hour  when  his  son  was  bom. 
He  had  begotten  a  fool  wha  had  fallen 
inte  the  same  trap  which  he  had  fashioned 
and  set  years  before  Arthur  Morris  was 
bom. 

The  ticker  was  surging  a  weird  refrain, 
Bn6  the  telephone  added  its  note  of  de- 
spair. When  the  Morris  brokers  changed 
from  sellers  to  buyers  a  wild  scene  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Only 
a  few  hundred  shares  were  secured,  when 
the  representatires  of  James  Blake  & 
Company  raised  the  bids  to  seventy.  The 
stock  was  at  par  before  the  Morris  in- 
terests had  been  able  to  buy  a  thousand 
shares.     It    was    generally    known    that 


Ardiuv  Morris  was  heavily  diort  on  L.  & 
O^  and  ominous  rumors  were  in  cireular 
tion.  Shortly  before  noon  a  news  agency 
made  public  a  statement  which  hastened 
the  crisiflw  The  printed  slip  read  aa  f  ol- 
loflpro: 

Mr.  John  Hawkins  of  San  FnnciBOo,  the  well 
known  BiagwU»  and  PresideBt  of  the  IntenuUkmal 
Railroad  Company,  haa  iasoed  the  following  state- 
meat  from  tke  office  of  James  Blake  &  Company  : 

"  faiterests  identified  with  the  International  Rail- 
road Company  have  purchased  control  of  the  stock 
of  the  L.  ft  0.  Railroad  Company,  which  will  be 
merged  with  the  former  6orp<»'ation. 

John  HAWKiMa" 

A  few  minutes  later  another  bulletin 
was  issued.    It  read : 

The  deal  in  L.  ft  0.  was  engineered  hy  Mr.  James 
Blake,  the  dashing  young  operator  whose  acfTent  in 
New  York  was  sigm^issd  1^  the  recent  nplMsral  in 
pncee.  Per  nvml  weeks  Mr.  Blake  ham  quietly 
been  absorbing  blocks  of  L.  ft  0.  Today  he  se- 
cured tern  IheiB&nd  shares  from  General  Marshall 
Cardan,  which  with  the  holdings  of  Mr.  Joim 
Hawkka  gave  the  syndicate  of  which  Mr.  Blake  is 
the  head  absolute  control  of  this  valuable  prop- 
erty. Another  raih*oad  company  has  been  a  bidder 
for  control,  but  the  Carden  stock  gave  Mr.  Blake 
the  eeveted  advantage. 

It  is  nmored  that  a  well  known  aad  powerM 
bnking  house  is  short  of  this  stock  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  f(Mrty  thousand  shares.  It  opened  at  29} 
and  rapidly  advanced  to  75,  and  then  by  leaps  aad 
bounds  reached  125.  It  is  believed  that  only  a 
few  scattered  shares  are  yet  in  the  market,  and 
that  the  stock  is  cornered.  At  this  writing  a 
violent  shimp  in  CosmopoKtan  is  in  progress.  The 
concern  which  is  supposed  to  be  short  in  L.  ft  0. 
Itts  been  active  in  the  snpport  of  Cosmo^itan  and 
kindred  stocks,  and  it  is  aesumed  Uiat  they  are  ui^ 
able  to  protect  them.  Cosmopolitan  abruptly  de^ 
clined  from  37  to  22,  and  seems  absolutely  without 
support. 

Later — It  is  rumored  that  the  banking  house  of 
Randolph  Morris  ft  Company  has  su^>ended. 

xxxin. 

One  by  one  the  directors  of  the  bank 
had  entered  the  room  where  Randolph 
Morris  was  making*  his  ^irht  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Some  he  recognized  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  bow,  but  no 
words  came  from  his  lips  as  he  bent  over 
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the  tape.  The  faces  of  the  directors  were 
pale  and  drawn  from  tension.  It  was  like 
a  scene  in  a  death  chamber.  A  great  for- 
tune was  in  its  agonies,  and  the  mourners 
moved  noiselessly  about  the  room  or  stood 
in  groups  and  conversed  in  whispers. 

With  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets,  his  head  bowed^  and  an  unlighted 
cigarette  between  his  lips,  Arthur  Morris 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  Not  once 
did  he  glance  in  the  direction  of  his 
father. 

When  L.  &  O.  had  mounted  to  eighty 
dollars  a  share,  Kandolph  Morris  changed 
his  tactics,  and  attempted  to  check  the 
rise  by  throwing  all  his  holdings  on  the 
market.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  hurled 
thirty  five  thousand  shares  into  the  specu- 
lative whirlpool.  It  was  like  stemming 
Niagara  with  a  straw.  The  price  did  not 
sag.  The  powerful  interests  in  opposi- 
tion pledged  three  millions  of  dollars  for 
this  stock  and  clamored  for  more.  The 
firm  of  Randolph  Morris  &  Company  yet 
lacked  nearly  forty  thousand  shares  with 
which  to  meet  their  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  had  agreed  to  pay  forty 
dollars  a  share  for  sixty  thousand  shares 
of  Cosmopolitan,  which  was  then  being 
offered  for  twenty  five  dollars  a  share.  In 
the  language  of  stock  gambling,  they  were 
"  whipsawed."  They  had  sold  good  stocks 
and  bought  worthless  ones. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  margins, 
Randolph  Morris  deposited  several  mil- 
lions in  cash  and  valid  securities. 
Alarmed  by  rumors,  patrons  of  the  bank 
formed  in  long  lines  and  demanded  their 
deposits.  The  ticker  continued  to  sing 
its  remorseless  refrain.  L.  &  O.  climbed 
to  dizzy  heights,  and  Cosmopolitan 
dropped  point  by  point.  Every  unit  of 
advance  in  the  former  meant  a  loss  of 
forty  thousand  dollars;  every  decline  of 
a  point  in  Cosmopolitan  subtracted  sixty 
thousand  from  the  Morris  treasury. 
There  was  no  gleam  of  hope,  but  grim 
in  defeat  the  old  banker  stood  by  the 
wheel  and  watched  the  ship  of  his 
fortunes  as  she  swiftly  neared  the  reefs  of 
ruin. 

A  clerk  entered  and  handed  to  Ran- 
dolph Morris  the  yellow  slip  of  paper  con- 
taining the  statement  made  by  John 
Hawkins.  He  read  it  slowly,  crumpled  it 
in  his  hands,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 
Grasping  his  massive  gold  headed  cane,  he 
brought  it  down  on  the  glass  dome  which 
covered  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
ticker.  One  of  the  flying  fragments  cut 
his  cheek,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  slowly 
trickled  down  his  face. 

"  The  corporation  of  Randolph  Morris 


&  Company  is  bankrupt !  "  he  said,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  looking  into  the  faces  of 
his  astounded  associates.  "  The  board  of 
directors  will  convene  at  once  and  take 
formal  action  to  that  effect.  Be  seated, 
gentlemen,  and  come  to  order.  We  will 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting.  You  may  make  the 
motion  for  suspension,  Mr.  Mason." 

The  wrecked  ticker  was  silent  forever. 
Its  broken  wheels  and  twisted  springs  re- 
sponded no  longer  to  the  electrical  im- 
pulse which  made  it  instinct  with  life — 
the  talebearer  of  fortune  or  disaster.  A 
shaft  of  sunlight  glinted  the  broken  glass. 
A  louder  roar  came  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  it  presaged  nothing  to  the 
men  who  were  gathered  in  the  inner  office 
of  Randolph  Morris  &  Company. 

The  formality  of  declaring  a  suspension 
of  the  bank  was  soon  ended.  The  word 
was  passed  to  the  clerks,  and  the  glass 
windows  before  the  paying  tellers  were 
closed  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were  de- 
manding their  deposits.  A  moan  of  rage 
and  despair  went  up  from  the  long  line, 
but  officers  cleared  the  room,  and  an  cto- 
ployee  tacked  a  notice  of  suspension  on 
the  great  oaken  doors. 

When  Randolph  Morris  adjourned  the 
directors'  meeting  he  looked  about  for  his 
son,  but  Arthur  was  not  in  the  room.  The 
old  man  found  him  within  the  caged  in- 
closure  occupied  by  the  paying  teller.  In 
his  hands  were  several  packages  of  money. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  de- 
manded Randolph  Morris. 

"  Cashing  a  check,"  was  the  young  man^s 
sullen  reply. 

"  You're  a  thief  as  wel]^  fool,"  roared 
Randolph  Morris,  his  hand  on  the  door 
and  his  features  convulsed  with  i)assion. 
"  No  officer  of  a  bank  on  the  point  of  sus- 
pension has  a  right  to  accept  or  with- 
draw funds,  and  you  know  it.  My  curse 
goes  with  that  money !  You  have  dragged 
me  down  to  shame  and  poverty  in  nay  old 
age.  I  hope,  by  God,  that  everything  you 
buy  with  that  money  will  give  you  pain ! 
I  don't  know  how  much  you've  got,  but 
you'll  live  too  long  if  you  live  to  spend  it, 
I  wish  to  God " 

His  voice  was  choked,  the  blood  surged 
to  his  temples,  his  hands  clutched  at  his 
throat,  and  with  a  gasp  for  breath  he  fdl 
heavily  to  the  floor. 

Before  Arthur  Morris  realized  what 
had  happened,  others  were  by  his  fathers 
side.  The  stricken  old  financier  was 
borne  to  a  couch,  and  simple  restoratives 
were  applied.  He  recovered  consciousness 
before  a  physician  arrived,  but  again  sank 
into  a  most  alarming  condition. 
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"Apoplexy,"  said  the  physician  in  an- 
swer to  a  question.  "  Is  this  his  first  at- 
tack?" he  asked  Arthur  Morris. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  ^^IVe 
seen  the  governor  so  mad  he  couldn't 
speak,  several  times,  but  never  so  bad  as 
this." 

As  he  spoke,  Randolph  Morris  opened 
his  eyes  and  they  rested  on  his  son. 

"Take  him  away,"  he  said  feebly. 
"  Take  him  away  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
live." 

Young  Morris  left  the  room,  after 
attempting  to  persuade  the  physician  to 
remove  the  patient  to  his  apartment. 

"Your  father  must  have  absolute  rest 
and  quiet,"  the  doctor  said,  as  he  gave 
Arthur  Morris  the  address  of  a  private 
hospital  "  He  is  out  of  immediate  dan- 
ger. I  will  advise  you  of  his  condition, 
and  let  you  know  when  you  can  see  him." 

As  Randolph  Morris  was  tenderly  car- 
ried down  the  steps  through  an  angry 
crowd,  and  placed  in  an  ambulance^  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  longingly  at 
the  building  which  bore  his  name.  Thus 
lie  made  his  last  journey  away  from  the 
roar  and  turmoil  of  Wall  Street,  a  mental, 
physical,  and  financial  wreck,  cast  on  the 
shores  of  ruin  by  a  storm  terrific  and  un- 
foreseen. 

Arthur  Morris,  stripped  of  all  power  by 
the  action  of  the  directors,  stood  amid  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  a  witness 
to  the  compromise  by  which  a  representa- 
tive of  James  Blake  &  Company  agreed  to 
terms  which,  while  protecting  the  deposit- 
ors, called  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mil- 
lions which  once  stood  in  his  name.  The 
fifty  thousand  dollars  he  had  succeeded  at 
the  last  moment  in  drawing  from  the 
bank  was  all  that  was  left  to  him. 

He  thought  of  James  Blake  and  uttered 
an  oath.  He  thought  of  General  Garden, 
and  then  of  Jessie  Garden.  The  money 
he  had  lost  had  made  her  an  heiress.  And 
she  would  marry  James  Blake  I  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  was  maddening.  He 
thought  of  the  great  mansion,  of  his 
yacht,  the  Voltaire,  of  a  thousand  vanish- 
ing luxuries  torn  from  him  in  an  hour, 
but  never  once  did  he  think  of  John  Burt. 

Morris  was  driven  rapidly  up  town.  His 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  cries  of  news- 
boys yelling  fhe  jarring  refrain,  "  All 
about  the  great  bank  failure ! " 

XXXIV. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  that  event- 
ful day  General  Garden's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  stock  board.  Few  of  the  excited 
customers  of  James  Blake  &  Gompany 


recognized  the  former  banker,  and  none 
knew  the  reason  for  his  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  labeled 
L.  &  G.  His  features  betrayed  little  ex- 
citement while  the  price  mounted  rapidly 
from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  thence  by  wild 
flights  to  par  and  above ;  but  his  heart 
was  beating  with  a  great  joy.  Years  be- 
fore he  had  watched  with  agony  the 
steady  decline  which  culminated  in  his 
bankruptcy,  but  now  the  ticker  sang  a 
song  of  triumph. 

He  walked  out  into  the  street  through 
the  hurrying  throngs  and  strolled  along 
the  winding  paths  of  Battery  Park.  It 
was  difficult  to  realize  that  the  events  of 
the  preceding  weeks  were  not  dreams. 
Who  was  this  man  Blake,  and  why  had  he 
offered  to  place  a  fortune  in  his  hand? 
Why  had  this  stranger  come  from  out 
the  West,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  touch 
transformed  a  worthless  stock  into  one 
of  so  great  value  that  millionaires  strug- 
gled madly  for  its  possession?  Perhaps 
failure  would  yet  dash  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness from  his  lips.  The  Morris  interests 
were  powerful,  and  General  Garden  had 
witnessed  the  final  collapse  of  many  ven- 
tures like  Blake's. 

When  he  took  his  last  look  at  the 
stock  board  L.  <fe  O.  was  quoted  at  a  hun- 
dred and  ^Ye,  He  nervously  drew  a  slip 
of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  made  a 
rapid  calculation.  If  Blake  chose  to  real- 
ize at  the  quotation.  General  Garden's 
share  of  the  profits  would  be  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  figures 
dazzled  him.  He  made  the  calculation 
anew,  only  to  find  it  accurate.  This  rep- 
resented more  than  the  fortune  he  had 
lost. 

He  felt  an  impulse  to  demand  that 
Blake  should  sell  his  stock.  What  right 
had  he  to  imperil  that  which  would  in- 
sure the  happiness  of  his  daughter  and 
the  repose  of  his  old  age?  Hurriedly  he 
retraced  his  steps  until  he  reached  Broad- 
way, and  again  he  entered  Blake's  office. 
An  hour  had  passed,  and  he  hardly  dared 
look  at  the  quotations.  Perhaps  the  deal 
"had  collapsed.    Perhaps 

"L.  &  O.  one  forty  ^ye,  one  forty  five 
a  half/  one  forty  six  a  half ! "  called  out 
the  man  who  was  reading  the  ticker. 
"  Two  thousand  L.  &  O.  at  one  fifty! " 

An  exultant  shout  went  up  from  the 
crowd  of  men  who  surrounded  James 
Blake.  His  handsome  face  was  aglow 
with  pleasure  as  they  slapped  him  on  the 
back. 

"My  congratulations,  general,"  Blake 
said,  grasping  the  old  soldier's  hand. 
"Gur  little  pool  is  working  splendidly! 
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Do  you  feel  like  getting  out  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  general  ?  I  wouldn't  advise  you 
to  do  so,  but  if  you  wish  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged. I  h&ve  a  customer  who  will  take 
the  stock  o€  your  hands  at  that  figure." 

"  I — I  am  entirely  satisfied  to  let  it 
alcttie,"  said  General  Garden,  drawii^ 
himsdf  up  proudly.  "Handle  my  stock 
according  to  your  judgment.  The  sub- 
ordinate  should  not  question  the  policy 
of  a  victorious  commander." 

"  L.  &  G.  one  fifty  ^ye/'  came  shrilly 
from  the  watcher  at  the  ti^er. 

"  Mr.  Burton  wishes  to  see  you,"  whis- 
pered a  clerk  to  Blake,  and  the  famous 
head  of  the  firm  turned  and  left  General 
Garden. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  gambler  i^aeed  his 
last  dollar  on  a  card.  It  won,  and  he  left 
it  with  its  added  ck>llar  on  the  same  card. 
Again  it  won,  and  again,  and  again.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  resort  that  no  limit 
was  imposed,  and  the  dealer  xuled  up  the 
stakes  before  the  player,  who  made  no 
sign  as  the  card  repeatedly  won.  The 
crowd  wo  -dered.  at  his  nerve,  but  none 
guessed  the  secret  of  his  apparent  com- 
posure. By  a  strange  physical  freak,  he 
had  been  stricken  with  a  paralysis  which 
left  him  dumb  and  motionless,  but  in 
full  possession  of  his  mental  facidties. 
As  each  card  was  turned,  he  suffered  all 
the  agonies  of  the  loser  and  thrilled  with 
all  the  triumphs  of  the  winner.  With 
keen  joy  he  saw  his  fortune  double,  and 
made  frantic  efforts  to  sweep  it  from 
the  board.  With  terror  he  watched  the 
next  card  come  from  the  box — hope  and 
fear,  longing  and  despair,  struggling  for 
the  mastery.  Thus  the  deal  went  on,  the 
player  ever  winning,  yet  powerless  to  se- 
cure his  piled  up  wagers,  until 

It  was  thus  with  General  Garden  as  he 
watched  the  quotations  during  the  clo- 
sing hours  of  that  eventful  afternoon. 
There  was  no  dbb  in  the  rising  tide  of  his 
fortunee,  hut  a  vast  fear  possessed  him 
lest  the  riches  within  his  reach  should  be 
swept  away  by  some  fatal  turn  of  fortune. 
But  pride  was  stronger  than  fear,  and 
nerved  by  it  he  awaited  the  crisis.  He 
saw  the  Morris  fortunes  crumble  before 
the  impact  of  the  final  charge.  He  heard 
the  shouts  of  victory,  and  found  himself 
shaking  hands  and  laughing  with  stran- 
gers. He  fdt  a  strcmg  clasp  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  turned  to  see  James  Blake. 

"We  settle  with  Randolph  Morris  4f 
Company  at  a  hundred  and  seventy  five," 
he  whispered.  "  Your  share  of  the  profits 
is  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  I'll  call 
at  your  house  this  evening,  and  give  you  a 
check  for  the  exact  amount." 


"  I  can  find  bo  words  to  esq^teaB  my  feel- 
ii^^^"  said  General  Gai4en,  deeply  af- 
fected. "  I  do  not  tlnnk  that  I  am  ea- 
titled  to  so  lazge  a  share  <^  tkeae  profits. 
I — ^I — really  I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
to  you,  Mr,  Blake.  You  have  made  me 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  God  blesB 
and  reward  you  I  " 

''Don't  thaxik  me,"  replied  James 
Blake.  A  strange  ei^>ressicai  came  over 
his  face  and  a  look  oi  pain  to  his  dark 

eyes.     "  I  am  not — I  should  not "  He 

paused,  released  General  Garden's  hand, 
and,  turning  abruptly,  rushed  aereea  the 
room  and  vanidied  into  an  inner  office. 

In  the  turmoil  of  his  own  feelii^^B  Gen- 
eral Garden  paid  little  attention  to  tkk 
^irange  action.  Six  hours  before  he  had 
entered  these  rooms  all  but  pennileaB.  He 
left  them  a  millionaiie.  Ji^ever  had  the 
sun  shone  so  brightly  as  on  that  g^rioofi 
afternoon.  Never  had  Broadway  been 
decked  in  so  r^al  a  garb.  The  buUdinss 
which  osce  frowned  upon  him  mem 
opened  a  grand  pere^ective  to  his  tri- 
umphal march.  The  Mood  of  youth 
tingled  in  his  veins.  His  step  was  light, 
his  eyes  bright,  his  head  ereet. 

In  a  darkened  room  in  a  mnote  quarter 
oi  the  city  a  gray  haired  man  grasped  for 
breath  and  moaned  in  his  delirium.  A 
great  financial  battle  had  been  fought 
Randolph  Morris  was  one  of  the  strickn 
victims,  and  Marshall  Garden  was  one  of 
the  victors.  In  this  age  of  conunercial 
and  industrial  barbarism,  man  miet 
climb  to  glory  over  the  dead  and  Mftai*elH 
bodies  of  the  losers.  Gommereial  compe- 
tition has  all  the  horrors  and  none  of  the 
chivalry  of  phjp^ieal  warfare. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  came  to  John 
Burt  when  the  news  circulated  that  £aii- 
dolph  Morris  had  been  stridden  ija  his 
office.  The  blow  aimed  at  the  mm  had 
fallal  with  crushing  force  om  the  father. 
In  the  hour  of  victoiy  John  Kirt  was 
silent  and  sad,  and  John  Hawkina  wae 
not  slow  to  glean  the  reason. 

^  I  wouldn't  worry  over  Kaadolph 
Morris,"  he  said,  with  a  gruffness  which 
was  assumed.  **  The  old  man  will  recover. 
One  stroke  of  apoplexy  won't  kill  him.^ 

"^  Write  to  Randoli^  Morns,"  «aid 
John,  addre^ing  Blake,  *^  and  say  that  his 
personal  property  is  eaaeax^t  in  this  settle- 
ment. He  has  scheduled  it  as  having  a 
value  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  I  shall 
not  take  it  from  him.  He's  an  old  man 
with  daughters  dependent  on  him." 

"  Good  for  you,  Burt !  "  exclaimed  John 
Hawkins.  ''It  i«i't  business,  but  busi- 
ness is  hell — as  old  Sherman  said  about 
war.     I'm  going  to  my  hotel  to  take  a 
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nap.  Where  can  I  see  you  this  eYening? 
Dine  with  me  at  the  Hoffman  at  nine 
o'clock.  You,  too,  Blake/^ 

Both  accepted  the  invitation.  For  some 
mont^Ekts  after  Mr.  Hawkins  left,  no 
word  was  spoken  between  John  Burt  and 
James  Blake.  Each  was  busy  with  his 
thoughts,  but  John  broke  the  siknce. 

"What  did  General  Garden  say  when 
he  realized  his  good  fortune?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  was  the  hairiest  man  I  ever  saw,*' 
replied  Bkke.  "You  should  have  seen 
ham,  Joiml  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
as  he  thanked  me.  I  feh  like  droi^ing 
through  the  floor." 

"You  are  to  meet  him  this  evening, 
are  you  not  ?  '^ 

"I  am  going  to  give  him  the  check. 
Here  it  is;"  aiKl  he  passed  the  little  strip 
of  paper,  eloquent  in  its  figures,  to  John, 
who  glanced  at  it  «nd  smiled. 

"  When  is  !Miss  Carden  expected  to  re- 
turn?" he  aaked  quietly. 
•  "I  don't  know,  John,  but  TU  try  to 
find  out  tonight,"  said  Blake,  looking 
his  partner  full  in  the  eyes.  "  She  was 
to  sail  some  time  this  week  or  next  week, 
I've  forgotten  which.  My  head  has  been 
so  full  of  stocks  that  I've  thought  of 
nothing  else.  But  I'll  know  all  about  it, 
John^  before  I  meet  you  and  Hawkins  at 
dinner.  Perhaps  Jessie — or  rather  Miss 
Carden — is  back  now.  Who  knows? 
This  is  your  lucky  day,  old  fellow,  and  all 
kinds  of  things  may  happen  before  mid- 
night. Woulcha^t  it  be  great  if  I  went  up 
to  the  Bishop  house  and  found  her  there  ? 
Of  course  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  spoil 
the  surprise  you  have  planned.  I  don't 
suppose  you're  worrying  about  Arthur 
Morris  now^  John?  He's  out  of  it.  Wdl, 
I  must  be  going.  Hope  I'll  have  good 
news  for  you  when  I  see  you  later."  And 
carefully  replacing  the  precious  check  in 
his  pocketbook,  Blake  left  the  room.  He 
managed  to  evade  the  financial  represent- 
atives of  the  newspapers,  and  was  driven 
to  his  apartments. 

Eady  in  the  effening  Blake  rang  the 
bell  of  the  Bishop  mansion,  and  was 
greeted  by  General  Garden. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure.  General  Carden,  to 
tender  you  this  check,  which  represents 
your  share  of  the  profits.  Don^t  say  a 
^wrord  of  thanks  to  me,  for  I  do  not  de- 
serve any  credit.  Is  Miss  Carden  at 
liome,  and  may  I  see  her  for  a  moment  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  I 
will  call  her." 

The  graieral  disappeared^  and  James 
^Blake  lay  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes 
fised  on  the  portrait  of  Jessie  Carden. 
The   slender  fig^ure   with  the   bunch   of 


goldenrod  at  the  waist,  the  proud  pose 
of  the  little  head,  the  delicately  chiseled 
features — he  gazed  at  the  artist's  in- 
spired work  until  a  film  stole  over  his 
eyes.  He  heard  the  faint  rustle  of  a  gar- 
ment, and  turned  to  see  Jessie  Carden  as 
she  entered  the  room.  A  soft  light  glowed 
in  her  dark  brown  eyes,  but  there  was 
something  wistful  in  the  smile;  a  blend- 
ing of  happiness,  restraint,  and  pity.  The 
eyes  dropped  for  a  moment  as  tb^  met 
his  frank  gaze,  but  her  voice  was  clear 
and  sweet  as  she  offered  her  hand  and 
said: 

"  You  have  made  this  the  happiest  day 
of  our  lives,  Mr.  Blake.    I ^" 

"Not  another  word,"  interrupted 
James  Blake.  "  You  must  not  thank  me. 
Pkase  don't,  Jessie." 

"  Why  not  ? "  The  parted  lips  and  ques- 
tioning eyes  were  eloquent  with  surprise. 

"  Because  I  don^t  want  you  to^"  he  said, 
releasing  her  hand. 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  gazed  into  her 
face,  and  once  again  a  mad  impulse  came 
to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  proclaim 
the  love  which  well  nigh  overmastered 
him.  But  in  that  moment  he  gained  the 
final  victory,  and  only  the  numbing  pain 
of  wounded  passion  remained. 

Less  than  a  day  had  passed  since  he  had 
resolved  to  surrender  all  hope  of  gaining 
the  love  of  Jessie  Carden.  Why  had  he 
done  so?  James  Blake  could  not  answer 
that  question.  He  had  not  calmly  weighed 
his  chances  of  success  against  those  of 
failure.  He  had  paid  little  heed  to  the 
still,  small  voice  of  his  conscience.  Yet 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  tide  of  his 
passions  was  sweeping  him  oh,  a  few 
words  spoken  by  John  Burt  had  arrested 
his  course.  In  an  instant  he  had  come 
to  know  that  his  hopes  were  ashes.  Like 
a  flash  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  could 
not,  must  not,  be  disloyal  to  John  Burt. 
He  did  not  reason  it  out;  it  was  told  to 
him  ill  that  voiceless,  wordless  language 
which  has  no  name  or  key. 

A  strange  happiness  stole  over  him  as 
he  sat  by  Jessie's  side  and  listened  to  the 
music  of  her  voice.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  James  Blake  felt  himself  almost 
worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  woman.  No 
poison  of  envy  or  jealousy  turned  his 
friendship  for  John  Burt  into  hatred. 
One  man  in  all  the  world  was  good 
enough  for  Jessie  Carden — his  friend, 
John  Burt.  Loving  her  none  the  less,  he 
loved  John  more.  In  a  few  hours  John 
should  know  the  truth.  Surely  Blake 
could  expect  forgiveness  for  falling  in 
love  with  so  glorious  a  woman? 

"You    must    not    imagine^''   he  said. 
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"  that  your  father  is  under  the  slightest 
obligations  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  our 
firm  is  indebted  to  him.  The  stock  which 
he  held  was  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Without  it  we  could  have  done  nothing. 
We  have  simply  been  able  to  verify  the 
general's  confidence  in  its  value^  and  he 
is  the  one  to  be  congratulated  on  the  out- 
come." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  you  say,"  re- 
plied Jessie  Garden,  laughing.  "  I'm  not 
.80  stupid  about  these  Wall  Street  affairs 
as  you  imagine.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  Mr.  Morris  would  have  defrauded 
papa  out  of  all  his  property." 

"  Speaking  of  Morris  reminds  me  of 
something  which  has  often  puzzled  me," 
said  Blake,  changing  the  subject.  "Will 
you  excuse  me  for  being  inquisitive,  Miss 
Garden?" 

"  You  are  assuming  a  woman's  preroga- 
tive, and  I  warn  you  that  Mr.  Morris  is 
not  an  agreeable  topic." 

"  It's  about  that  portrait/'  said  Blake, 
pointing  to  the  canvas.  "  I'm  in  for  it 
now,  so  I  may  as  well  go  ahead.  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  your  portrait  was  in  his 
library.  It  has  always  puzzled  me.  Some 
time  I'll  tell  you  why." 

"  My  portrait  in  Mr.  Morris'  room  I " 
exclaimed  Jessie,  the  color  mounting  to 
her  cheeks.  "  Surely  you  are  jesting,  Mr. 
Blake!" 

"  It  was  probably  a  copy,  though  he  told 
me  it  was  the  original,"  replied  Blake. 
"  He  said  you  had  it  painted  for  him  in 
Berlin,  and  that  you  presented  it  to  hina. 
The  first  time  I  came  here  I  saw  this 
one,  and  thought  it  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence." 

"  There  is  no  great  mystery  about  it," 
said  Jessie,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 
"Mr.  Morris  saw  fit  to  take  advantage 
of  papa's  bankruptcy,  which  gave  him 
possession  of  our  Boston  residence.  This 
portrait  hung  on  its  walls,  and  he  doubt- 
less had  a  copy  made  from  it,  I  cona- 
mission  you,  Mr.  Blake,  to  purchase  it 
from  him ;  you  may  make  it  a  forced  sale 
if  you  find  it  necessary." 

"You  shall  have  the  portrait,"  said 
Blake.    "Iwill " 

The  portieres  parted,  and  Edith  Han- 
cock entered  the  room.  Her  eyes  rested 
first  on  Blake  and  then  on  Jessie. 

"•Pardon  this  intrusion,"  she  said.  "I 
was  looking  for  a  .book,  and  did  not  know 
that  any  one* was  here.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, Mr.  Blake — doubly  congratu- 
lated." There  was  a  tremor  in  the  voice, 
but  a  proud  flash  of  the  lovely  eyes,  as 
Edith  bowed  slightly,  and,  brushing  the 
curtain  aside,  left  the  room. 


"  Don't  go,  Edith  1 "  cried  Jessie.  There 
was  no  response,  and  Jessie  was  too  wise 
to  follow  her  fair  cousin.  For  some  mo- 
ments no  words  were  spoken. 

"I  am  going  to  teU  you  the  story  of 
that  portrait,"  said  Jessie.  The  crimson 
touched  her  cheeks,  and  a  light  such  as 
Blake  never  had  seen  was  in  her  eyes. 
"  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  last 
night?  You  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  been  friends  for  years,  and  the  same 
thought  has  occurred  to  me.  I'm  going  to 
presume  on  that  occult  friendship  and  tell 
you  a  secret.  That  portrait  belongs  to 
John  Burt." 

A  few  hours  before,  this  arrow  would 
have  burned  its  barbs  in  James  Blake's 
heart,  but  now  it  went  wide  of  its  mark, 
and  only  the  archer  was  in  pain.  Jessie 
felt  herself  an  ingrate  as  she  uttered  the 
words.  She  had  wounded  Blake  while  he 
came  as  a  messenger  bearing  a  princely 
gift.  She  had  aroused  his  love  only  to 
spurn  it  before  it  had  been  declared.  Her 
lips  trembled,  and  for  one  brief  moment 
she  wished  that  the  cruel  words  had  not 
been  spoken.  She  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  into  James  Blake's  face.  He 
played  his  part  with  the  consummate  art 
of  an  actor. 

"John  Burt?  The  John  Burt  I  knew 
as  a  boy?     What  do  you  mean,  Jessie!" 

She  opened  an  album  and  handed  it  to 
him.  On  one  page  was  the  faded  dupli- 
cate of  the  photograph  from  which  the 
portrait  he  had  seen  in  John  Burt's  study 
in  San  Francisco  had  been  painted.  Op- 
posite it  was  a  photograph  of  John  Burt. 
The  album  opened  naturally  to  these 
pages — sure  proof  that  certain  white  fin- 
gers had  sought  them  out  many,  many 
times. 

"It  was  only  a  week  before  he  went 
away,"  said  Jessie  softly,  "  that  these  pic- 
tures were  taken.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
in  autumn,  and  our  horses  had  galloped 
miles  and  miles.  Near  the  old  church  in 
Hingham  we  saw  a  traveling  photog- 
rapher, and  I  suggested  that  we  should 
have  our  pictures  taken.  We  each  gave 
the  other  one,  and  I  have  mine  yet. 
We " 

"  And  he  has  his  yet,"  said  Blake,  a  far 
off  look  in  his  eyes. 

"He  has?  How  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Blake?    Have  you " 

"  Of  course  he  has  it.  I'll  wager  dear 
old  John  has  never  parted  with  it.  Wher- 
ever he  may  Be,  he  wears  that  picture  near- 
est his  heart.  Excuse  my  interruption. 
Jessie ;  I'm  greatly  interested." 

"You  spoke  as  if  you  knew,"  said 
Jessie,  her  heart  beating  wildly.    "  The 
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last  day  I  saw  him  he  spoke  of  you.  We 
sailed  out  to  Black  Reef,  and  talked  of 
many  things.  John  said  he  was  going  to 
California,  and  wondered  if  you  were 
there,  and  if  he  would  see  you.  That 
seems  ages  ago,  but  it's  only  ^ve  years. 
And  then  we  sailed  back  to  the  grove,  and 
he  quarreled  with  Arthur  Morris.  You 
have  heard  the  story.  That  night  we 
parted,  and  a  thousand  times  I  have 
heard  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  as  he  gal- 
loped away  in  the  darkness." 

She  paused,  but  Blake,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  portrait,  said  nothing. 

"When  you  told  mc  that  you  were 
John  Burt's  friend  I  liked  you,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  thrilled  his  very  being. 
"  You  have  been  all  that  he  said  in  your 
favor,  and  many  times  more.  I  have  often 
thought  how  strange  it  is  that  the  friend 
of  his  boyhood  should  be  the  one  to  come 
to  our  aid  when  all  seemed  darkest.  I 
would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  repay 
you,  Mr.  Blake.  You  have  at  your  com- 
mand everything  which  money  can  fur- 
nish, and  I  can  offer  you  only  my  friend- 
ship and  my  prayer  for  your  happiness." 

He  took  her  hand  and  impulsively 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  You  have  made  me  very,  very  happy," 
he  said,  rising  to  his  feet  as  she  tenderly 
withdrew  her  hand.  "  I  shoiild  like  to  tell 
you  something  which — ^which — ^but  I  must 
not  tell  it.  Some  day  you  will  know  me 
better.  Will  you  promise  not  to  be  angry 
with  me  then  ? " 

"Angry  with  you?  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  be  angry  with  you." 

"  That  is  your  promise? " 

He  laughed  gaily  as  he  repeated  the 
words,  but  his  lips  quivered  and  his  eyes 
glistened  suspiciously.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  was  the  careless,  happy  Blake, 
chatting  lightly  on  trivial  subjects. 

"  I  must  keep  an  engagement,"  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  A  friend  of  mine 
is  here  from  California,  and  I'm  to  take 
dinner  with  him.  He's  a  royal  good  fel- 
low, rich,  handsome,  cultivated,  and — and 
everything  which  a  good  fellow  should  be. 
I'd  like  to  introduce  him.  May  I  call 
with  him  to-morrow  evening  ?  " 

"Any  friend  of  yours  is  welcome. 
Edith  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him,  I'm 
sure.    Good-by  until  to-morrow  evening." 

XXXV. 

It  lacked  several  minutes  of  the  hour 
fixed  for  dinner  when  James  Blake  strolled 
through  the  hotel  cafe  and  thence  into 
the  lobby.  The  confused  babble  of  voices 
and  the  atmosphere  of  nervous  energy 


were  in  harmony  with  Blake's  tense  feel- 
ings. 

What  should  he  say  to  John  Burt? 
What  would  John  think  when  he  come  to 
know  the  truth?  Never  until  that  mo- 
ment did  Blake  comprehend  the  depth  of 
his  duplicity. 

"I  must  have  been  crazy,"  he  niused, 
throwing  away  a  half  smoked  cigar. 
"John  finds  me  a  penniless  prospector, 
and  makes  me  rich.  I  lose  my  money, 
and  he  stakes  me  to  more.  I  lose  that, 
and  still  he  stands  by  me.  He  trusts  me 
with  his  millions  and  takes  me  into  part- 
nership. I'm  honest  with  his  money,  but 
I  try  to  steal  the  woman  he  loves.  I  see 
her  and  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  act  a  lie  to 
both  of  them.  Jessie  thinks  I'm  rich.  She 
imagines  I've  restored  a  fortune  to  her 
father.  Thank  God  I  had  sense  enough 
not  to  propose  I  She  wouldn't  have  had 
me.  She  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  say 
something  to-night,  and  so  she  told  mo 
that  she  loved  John.  I  wonder  how  she 
came  to  fall  in  love  with  John?  I  can't 
imagine  him  as  a  lover.  Ever  since  I've 
known  John  he's  been  all  business.  He 
wouldn't  look  at  a  woman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hello,  what's  the  row?  That 
sounds  like  Morris  I  I  suppose  he's  drunk. 
If  he  had  any  spark  of  decency  he'd  be 
with  his  father.    Here  he  comes  I " 

Morris  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  followed  by  young  Kingsley.  They 
had  been  engaged  in  a  wordy  dispute, 
which  promised  to  end  in  blows,  when 
outsiders  interfered.  Morris  had  been 
drinking  steadily  for  hours. 

"  No  wine  for  me  I  "  he  had  repeatedly 
declared,  waving  his  hand.  "  Give  me 
brandy.    Here's  to  hell  with  trouble !  " 

He  had  drunk  this  toast  in  club  rooms 
and  in  various  resorts  where  men  of  his 
standing  were  congregated.  And  as  he 
drank  his  form  grew  more  erect,  his  brain 
clearer,  and  his  hand  more  steady.  There 
are  times  when  liquor  seems  to  possess 
no^  power  of  intoxication.  Against  the 
poison  of  a  rattlesnake,  whisky  is  sooth- 
ing as  milk.  The  venom  of  defeat  raged 
in  the  veins  of  Arthur  Morris,  and  the 
fiery  liquor  merely  acted  as  an  antidote. 

Not  until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
Blake  did  he  recognize  his  rival.  Though 
anxious  to  avoid  a  meeting,  Jim  scorned 
to  retreat  or  to  turn  his  back.  Morris 
stopped  squarely  in  front  of  him.  His 
lips  parted  with  a  sneer,  and  his  fingers 
toyed  with  a  small  walking  stick.  Blake 
leaned  carelessly  against  a  marble  colxunn, 
his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  the  man  who  con- 
fronted him.  Had  Blake  been  in  a  West- 
em  mining  camp,  his  fingers  would  have 
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itched  for  the  feel  of  a  gun,  but  in  a  met- 
ropolitan hotel  he  had  no  sense  of  dan- 
ger. The  incident  was  trivial,  but  dis- 
agreeable. 

"Lend  me  a  thousand,  Blake,"  de- 
manded Morris. 

A  whisper  passed  around  the  room,  and 
many  turned  to  watch  these  two  men, 
whose  names  had  filled  the  public  prints 
of  the  day. 

"  Certainly/'  said  Jim,  a  strange  smile 
lighting  up  his  handsome  face.  "Is  a 
thousand  enough,  Morris?" 

Blake  took  a  wallet  from  his  inner 
pocket  and  handed  Morris  a  bill. 

"And  a  match,"  ordered  Morris,  ad- 
vancing a  step  nearer. 

^The  hotel  furnishes  matches,"  re- 
sponded Blake  coolly. 

"  Here's  a  match,"  said  Blingsley. 

"  Thanks,  old  chap." 

Morris  calmly  struck  a  light  and 
shielded  it  with  his  hand  against  the 
draft  from  an  open  door.  Holding  the 
bright  new  thousand  dollar  note  a  few 
feet  from  Blake's  head,  he  ignited  it.  As 
it  slowly  burned,  he  turned  it  deftly  until 
only  a  charred  comer  remained  in  his 
hand.  No  word  was  spoken  as  the  blue 
and  yellow  flame  died  out.  A  circle  of 
men  had  formed  around  the  two. 

"Very  clever,  Morris,"  said  Blake,  re- 
placing his  pocketbook.  "  You  had  about 
six  thousand  bills  of  that  denoniination 
this  morning.  It  took  you  a  minute  to 
bum  one  of  them.  When  you  have  lei- 
sure, you  can  figure  out  how  long  it  would 
take  you  to  get  through  all  of  them, 
working  ten  hours  a  day.  Did  you  bum 
your  fingers — again — Morris  ? " 

"  Come  on,  old  fellow,"  pleaded  Kings- 
ley,  laying  his  hand  on  Morris'  shoulder. 
"  Come  on ;  you're  due  at  the  club." 

"  Give  this  mucker  his  thousand, 
Xingsley,"  ordered  Morris,  turning  his 
back  to  Blake.^ 

"Sorry,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  haven't 
it  with  me,  don't  you  know,"  replied  the 
cautious  Kingsley. 

"  Don't  bother  about  repaying  it,"  said 
Blake  carelessly.  "  We'll  let  it  go  as  your 
commission  for  advising  me  to  purchase 
L.  &  O.  You  were  singularly  accurate, 
Morris,  in  your  estimate  of  its  value.  Too 
bad  you  changed  your  mind  I  By  the  way, 
Morris,  I'm  going  in  for  art.  You  have 
a  portrait  of  a  young  woman  in  a  riding 
habit.  Do  you  mind  fixing  a  price  on  it  ? 
Of  course  it's  only  a  copy,  but  you'll  find 
me  a  liberal  purchaser.     Name  a  price." 

"Not  to  you,"  Morris  replied,  turning 
fiercely  on  the  speaker.  "Don't  go  too 
far  with  me,  Blake !  I'll  not  stand  for  it, 


do  you  hear?  I've  lost,  and  I'm  still  a 
gentleman ;  you've  won  and  are  yet  a  cad ! 
You've  taken  my  money  and  won  the 
woman.    Keep  away  from  me  I  " 

"I  didn't  seek  this  interview,"  said 
Blake,  his  face  flushed  with  rising  anger, 
"  but  since  it's  to  be  our  last  one  Tm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  something.  Fve  not  a  dol- 
lar of  your  money,  and  am  not  your  rival 
in  love.  I  didn't  plan  the  deal,  whidti 
broke  you,  and  do  not  share  in  the 
profits." 

"  Blake,  you're  a ^  Morris  che<Aed 

himself  and  glared  at  the  other  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  hate  and  surprise. 

"  Say  it,  if  you  wish,"  responded  Blake. 
"  I  never  strike  cripples,  fools,  or  drunk- 
ards, so  you're  trebly  safe.  Listen  to  me, 
Morris,  and  111  tell  you  something  liiat 
will  sober  you.  Do  you  remember  John 
Burt?  He  was  the  country  boy  who 
dragged  you  out  of  a  chair  by  ibe  scruff 
of  the  neck  for  insulting  a  young  woman 
upon  whom  you  had  forced  your  so- 
ciety." 

"  What  of  him  ? "  demanded  Morris  sul- 
lenly. At  the  mention  of  John  Bur^s 
name  he  had  instinctively  raised  his  hand 
to  his  breast.  There  a  bullet  had  plowed 
its  way  while  he  struggled  in  close  com- 
bat on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  old  tavern. 
The  scene  with  all  its  horror  came  back 
to  him;  the  table  lined  with  bottles  and 
glasses,  the  drunken  laughter,  the  ribald 
talk,  the  insulting  toast,  and  then — John 
Burt  I 

"  What  of  him  ? "  repeated  Morris.  Per- 
haps some  vague  suspicion  of  the  truth 
came  to  him  in  that  moment.  "That 
country  lout  can  come  back  or  stay  away 
or  go  to  the  devil,  for  all  I  care." 

"That  country  lout  has  come  back,*' 
said  Blake  deliberately.  "I  had  ^e 
pleasure  this  afternoon,  my  dear  Morris, 
of  transferring  to  John  Burt  the  various 
stocks  and  bonds  and  houses  and  yachts 
— ^including  the  Voltaire,  Morris — ^which 
you  and  your  father  tendered  to  James 
Blake  &  Company  in  settlement  cf  your 
liabilities.  Permit  me  to  let  you  into  a 
deep  secret,  my  dear  Morris:  John  Burt 
is  James  Blake  &  Company.  He  is  the 
wizard  of  Wall  Street.  I  am — ^nothing! 
I  don't  count,  don't  you  see?  In  my 
feeble  way  I've  attempted  to  carry  out 
John  Burt's  instructions.  You  seemed  to 
stand  across  his  path,  and  he  blotted  you 
out.  He  crushed  you  as  he  would  a  buz- 
zing fly.  He  forced  you  to  disgorge  Gen- 
eral Carden's  fortune.  He  will  marry 
General  Carden's  daughter.  Do  you 
understand  me?  He  will  marry  Jessie 
Carden.     Go  and  tell  your  troubles  to 
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J<^ii.  He's  a  good  fellofw,  and  may  lielp 
yoQ.  That  was  his  thousand  dollar  bill 
you  burned,  but  he  won't  care.  I  suppose 
John's  worth  twenty  millions.'* 

Morris  gaeed  at  James  Blake,  and  for 
a  moment  seemed  incapable  of  speech.  He 
moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  and 
fumbled  nervously  at  his  watch  chain. 

^I—I—I  think  you  lie,  Blake,"  he 
stammered,  after  a  long  pause.  "  It's  all 
a  lie,  don't  you  know,  Kingsley  I  " 

Blake  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  John 
Burt  and  Mr.  Hawkins  entering  the  room. 
A  reckless  spirit  possessed  him.  Pausing 
not  a  second  to  weigh  the  consequences, 
he  grasped  Morris  l^  the  shoulders  and 
whirled  him  around. 

"  Hands  off  of  me !  "  exclaimed  Morris, 
his  voice  harsh  with  rage  and  his  eyes  red 
with  the  flame  of  anger.  "  Hands  off !  " 
he  repeated  with  an  oath. 

Morris  threw  one  arm  behind  him,  but 
Blake,  scornful  of  his  opponent,  and 
thinking  only  of  the  dramatic  situation, 
took  no  warning. 

**  Calm  yourself,  Artie,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. "  Anger  does  not  become  your  p!e- 
culiar  tyx)e  of  manly  beauty.  I  want  you 
to  look  your  best,  for  here  comes  our  mu- 
tual friend,  John  Burt !  It's  so  long 
since  you've  seen  each  other  that  an  intro- 
duction is  in  order." 

Blake  released  his  grasp;  Morris  drew 
back  and  stood  in  a  defiant  attitude  fa- 
cing his  tormentor.  With  careless  con- 
tempt Blake  ignored  Morris,  and  his  eyes 
followed  John  Burt  and  Hawkins  as  they 
came  towards  him.  John  was  listening  to 
his  companion,  and  both  were  circling  the 
group  which  surrounded  Blake  and 
Morris. 

The  contrast  between  Burt  and  Haw- 
kins was  sharp  but  pleasing.  John 
Hawkins — ^  giant  slightly  bowed  by 
years,  his  dark  eyes  masked  by  bushy 
lashes,  his  tawny  beard  half  covering  his 
massive  chest,  the  locks  of  his  iron  gray 
hair  showing  beneath  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  his  firm  tread,  the  deep  mellow  basg 
of  his  voice — ^he  was  a  i>erfect  type  of 
sturdy  American  manhood  transplanted 
from  New  England  to  California  and 
crowned  with  the  fruitage  of  the  years. 

The  man  who  walked  beside  John 
Hawkins  had  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
lines  of  figure  which  instantly  com- 
manded admiration.  John  Burt  at  twenty- 
eight  had  the  grrace  of  youth  and  the 
symmetry  of  manhood.  There  is  in  phys- 
ical beauty,  be  it  masculine  or  feminine, 
something  so  elusive  that  it  scorns  de- 
scription by  comparison.  John  Burt 
looked    health,    strength,    vigor,    intelli- 


gence, good  fellowship.  The  texture  of 
his  skin,  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  pose  of 
his  head — all  proclaimed  the  virility  of 
perfect  manhood. 

At  the  call  of  his  name  John  turned 
and  saw  Blake.  His  face  lighted  with  a 
smile  and  an  expression  of  mild  surprise, 
as  he  stopped  and  then  walked  towards  the 
group. 

The  three  men  were  almost  in  a  line, 
with  Blake  in  the  center.  Morris  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  newcomer,  but  John  did  not 
look  in  his  direction.  The  muscles  of 
Morris'  face  twitched^  and  a  desperate 
look  came  to  his  eyes.  With  a  quick  mo- 
tion his  arm  came  from  behind  his  back, 
and  something  glittered  in  his  hand.  In 
the  adjoining  caf6  an  orchestra  sounded 
the  notes  of  a  popular  march. 

"Hello,  Jim  I"  said  John.  "Are  we 
on  time?" 

"Mr.  Burt,"  said  Blake,  his  daA  eyes 
twinkling  with  deviltry,  "permit  me  to 
introduce " 

He  turned  to  Morris  with  a  mocking 
smile  on  his  lips.  He  heard  the  click  of 
metal  and  saw  the  flash  of  polished  steel 
as  Morris  raised  his  arm  and  leveled  a 
revolver  at  John  Burt 

"I  bought  this  for  myself!  Take  it, 
John  Burt ! "  he  cried. 

He  fired  before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth.  The  spectators  who  stood 
their  ground  saw  James  Blake  throw  him- 
self forward  just  as  a  spurt  of  fire  came 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon.  They 
saw  his  figure  reel  through  the  smoke, 
and  they  saw  Morris  fire  again.  Like  a 
sharp  echo  came  an  answering  shot  from 
Blake.  He  had  half  fallen,  with  his  right 
knee  and  left  hand  on  the  marble  floor. 
Morris'  second  shot  was  aimed  over  his 
head  at  John  Burt,  who  had  dashed  for- 
ward and  was  almost  over  the  wavering 
figure  of  his  friend. 

At  Blake's  fire,  Morris'  arms  went  up 
with  a  jerk,  and  his  revolver  fell  with  a 
crash  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  cartridges 
exploded,  and  the  bullet  buried  itself  in 
a  heavy  oaken  chair. 

"  God !  "  Morris  cried. 

Like  a  colimin  pushed  from  its  baso 
he  fell,  turned  partly  over,  and  lay  mo- 
tionless. A  nmnber  of  letters  were  shaken 
out  of  his  inner  coat  pocket  and  scattered 
on  the  floor.  A  pair  of  broken  eyeglassef? 
fell  near  his  head.  His  watch  dropped 
from  his  waistcoat,  and  by  some  chance 
the  case  was  opened.  The  hands  marked 
the  hour  of  nine. 

"I've  got  him,  John,"  gasped  Blake, 
"  and  I  guess  he's  got  me!  Are  you  hurt, 
John?" 
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He  raised  his  weapon  again,  held  it  un- 
steadily for  an  instant,  and  pitched  for- 
ward on  his  face. 

XXXVI. 

"Here's  a  message  for  you,  Jessie  I 
The  man  says  he  will  wait  for  an  answer. 
What  can  it  be?  Fm  just  dying  from 
curiosity." 

Jessie  Garden  was  reading  when  Edith 
Hancock  rushed  into  her  rooin. 

"  A  message  for  me? "  Her  hand  trem- 
bled as  she  broke  the  seaL  "  I  hope  noth- 
ing has  happened  to  papa !  " 

"The  general  came  in  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  is  in  the  library,"  said  Edith. 
"Read  it,  Jessie." 

Too  impatient  to  wait,  she  leaned  over 
Jessie's  shoulder.  The  note  bore  the 
letter  head  of  a  hotel,  and  was  written  in 
a  firm  but  scrawling  hand.    It  read : 

Miss  Jessie  Garden  : 

Mr.  James  Blake  has  been  serioiisly  wounded  by 
a  pistol  shot  and  may  not  recover.  He  wishes  to 
see  yon.    If  possible,  come  at  once. 

S.  P.  Bareness,  M.  D. 

When  the  purport  of  the  message 
dawned  upon  her^  Edith  snatched  the 
paper  from  Jessie's  hand  and  devoured 
it  with  straining  eyes. 

"  He  may  not  recover  I  "  she  moaned. 
"  He  may  not  recover  I  Oh,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  I  am  going  to  him !  He  shall  not 
die  I  Hurry,  Jessie,  hurry  1 " 

Two  white  faced  girls  rushed  in  upon 
General  Garden.  His  lips  compressed  as 
he  read  the  message. 

"  This  is  Morris'  work/'  he  said.  "  Tell 
the  messenger  we  will  come  at  once.  This 
is  sad  news ;  sad,  sad  news  I " 

The  hotel  entrance  was  blocked  by  a 
mob  when  the  Bishop  carriage  drew  up. 
The  blue  helmets  of  police  officers  formed 
a  line  which  marked  the  edge  of  a  strug- 
gling crowd. 

"  One  moment,  sir !  "  ordered  an  officer, 
holdii^  his  baton  in  front  of  General  Car- 
den.  "  Make  way  for  the  ambulance 
men!" 

The  folding  doors  of  the  side  entrance 
opened,  and  four  men  slowly  advanced, 
bearing  a  stretcher.  It  contained  a  mo- 
tionless mass  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
Jessie  clung  to  her  father's  arm.  With  a 
low  cry  Edith  Hancock  sprang  forward 
and  raised  the  cloth.  She  looked  into  the 
dead,  staring  eyes  of  Arthur  Morris.  The 
bearers  paused  while  she  gazed  intently 
at  the  face,  set  by  death  in  its  last  ex- 
pression of  rage.  She  replaced  the  cover- 
ing, and  turned  to  Jessie  and  her  father. 

"  It's  Arthur  Morris !    He's  dead.  Per- 


haps it's  all  a  mistake  about  Mr.  Blake. 
Find  out,  general ;  find  out  at  once  I  Well 
wait  for  you  here." 

When  G^eneral  Garden  returned  he  ig- 
nored all  questions,  and  silently  con- 
ducted Jessie  and  Edith  to  a  room,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  hoteL  An  attendant 
stood  guard,  but  admitted  them  when 
the  general  whispered  his  name.  It  was 
a  large  apartment,  furnished  as  a  draw- 
ing-room. A  case  of  surgical  instruments 
lay  on  the  center  table^  but  the  room  had 
no  occupant.  As  they  stood  hesitatingly 
by  the  entrance,  the  door  connecting  an 
adjoining  room  opened^  and  a  tall  man 
with  red  hair,  sharp  blue  eyes,  and  enor- 
mous hands  entered.  Jessie  recognized 
Sam  Roimds. 

"  How  dew  ye  do  ? "  he  said  softly,  ad- 
vancing with  an  awkward  bow.  "  Sorry 
tew  meet  ye  in  such  a  place,  but  the  bit- 
ter goes  with  the  sweet.  Take  a  chair. 
General  Garden.  Jim's  badly  hurt,  but 
he  has  a  chance — so  the  doctors  say. 
They're  probing  for  the  bullet  now." 

"Is  there  anything  we  can  do?"  asked 
Edith,  her  eyes  bright  with  agony. 

"  No  one  but  the  doctors  an' — an'  God 
can  pull  him  through,"  answered  Sam, 
He  looked  at  Edith  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  his  homely  face,  "I  don't 
rightly  remember  you,  miss,  an'  I  don't 
ordinarily  forget  a  face.  The  general 
I've  seen,  but  of  course  he  don't  know 
me.  My  name's  Rounds — Sam  Rounds — 
once  of  Rocky  Woods." 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Edith  Hancock," 
said  Jessie  softly.  "You  have  often 
heard  of  Alderman  Rounds,  papa." 

In  whispers  the  four  talked  of  the 
tragedy.  Sam  had  entered  the  hotel  office 
just  before  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

"It  all  happened  so  quick  I  couldn't 
do  a  thing,"  Sam  explained.  "  The  second 
shot  fired  by  Morris  just  missed — some 
one  else — some  one  Jim  was  tryin'  tew 
save — an'  went  through  the  top  of  Mr. 
Hawkins'  hat.  Morris  was  dead  before  he 
struck  the  floor.  Jim  is  shot  in  almost 
the  same  place  that  Morris  was  five  years 
ago  or  more.  Morris  lived  then,  and  Jim 
has  a  chance  now.  When  he  came  to,  the 
first  thing  Jim  said  was  to  ask  for  you." 

Sam  was  looking  at  Jessie  Garden.  The 
color  came  back  to  her  face.  She  gently 
clasped  Edith's  hands,  and  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  He  shall  live  for  your  sake,  Edith 
dear,"  she  whispered. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  grave  faced  sur- 
geon entered  the  room. 

"  Miss  Garden  may  see  Mr.  Blake  for  a 
few  moments,"  he  said. 
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"May  I  see  him  then?"  exclaimed 
Edith,  laying  her  hand  on  the  doctor's 
arm.  "Please  let  me  see  him,  doctor  I  I 
will  be  very  quiet.  Ask  him,  Jessie;  ask 
Mr.  Blake  if  I  can  see  him  if  only  for 
a  minute." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Dr.  Harkness 
quietly.  "  If  you  wish  him  to  live,  fol- 
low my  orders  without  question.  You 
may  go  now.  Miss  Garden." 

Two  men  came  from  the  sick  room  and 
talked  in  whispers  to  Dr.  Harkness. 

Sam  Rounds  opened  the  door  and  Jessie 
entered.  Without  once  looking  inside, 
Sam  took  a  seat  near  Gleneral  Garden. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  room  Jessie  Gar- 
den saw  two  figures — one  propped  up  with 
pillows  so  that  only  the  head  and  arms 
showed  against  the  white  linen.  The 
curling  black  locks  fell  back  from  the 
pale  brow,  and  the  handsome  face  seemed 
chiseled  in  purest  marble.  As  Jessie  hesi- 
tated, awed  by  her  surroundings,  Blake's 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  a  happiness  be- 
yond words  to  express,  and  his  lips  parted 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy. 

Seated  by  him  was  a  man  half  shrouded 
in  shadow.  His  back  was  turned,  and  as 
he  gently  wielded  a  fan  he  thought  only 
of  the  one  who  was  struggling  with  death. 

Before  John  Burt  could  restrain  him 
Blake  struggled  to  a  sitting  position. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  come  at  this 
hour,"  he  said.  His  voice,  though  faint, 
was  clear  and  had  a  thrill  that  went  to 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  "  I  spoke  to 
you  this  evening  of  my  friend  from  Gali- 
f  omia.  Miss  Garden,  allow  me  to  present 
him.    God  bless  you  both  I  " 

Tenderly  laying  Blake  back  on  the 
pillows,  John  Burt  clasped  Jessie's  hands 
and  looked  into  her  face. 

"John!" 

"Jessie!" 

"  Take  her  in  your  arms,  John !  Don't 
mind  me.    She  loves " 

His  voice  died  with  a  whisper,  and  with 
a  long  drawn  sigh  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"He's  dying!  Gall  the  doctor!"  ex- 
claimed Jessi/5,  fear  and  pity  chasing  the 
love  light  from  her  eyes. 

"Don't  send  for  him;  I'm  all  right 
now,"  pleaded  Blake,  opening  his  eyes. 
"Let  me  lie  here  and  talk  to  you.  The 
sight  of  you  two  is  better  than  all  the 
drugs  or  instruments.  You'll  forgive  me 
— now — won't  you,  John?  I  loved  her, 
John,  and  I  lied  to  you,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it,  and — and  no  harm's  done.  Jessie 
has  been  back  ever  since  you  came  to  New 
York,  John.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  it  this  evening,  and  then  I  was  go- 
ing to  surprise  her.    I  wanted  to  tell  you 


to-night,  Jessie,  but  it  would  have  spoiled 
the  plans  John  has  been  laying  for  years. 
I  didn't  do  anything  for  your  father, 
Jessie ;  it  was  John — dear  old  John !  He's 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  Jessie ;  the 
best  friend  a  man  ever  had,  and  I  was 
false  to  him.  Gan  you  forgive  me, 
John?" 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Jim! 
Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  old  fellow." 

John  Burt  smoothed  back  the  damp 
locks  from  Blake's  brow.  A  look  of  su- 
preme happiness  came  to  the  sufferer's 
face. 

"You  knew  it  all  the  time,  John,  and 
you  never  said  a  word,"  Blake  went  on, 
clasping  John's  hand.  "You  knew  that 
Sam  told  the  truth  when  he  said  he  saw 
Jessie,  and  you  saw  the  notice  in  the 
paper.  Didn't  you,  John?  It's  all  ended 
now,  but  I  want  to  know.  You  knew, 
didn't  you,  John  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  when  the  time  came  you 
would  do  what  was  right,  Jim,  and  you 
did,"  replied  John.  "  You  must  be  quiet 
now,  old  partner."  He  looked  closely  at 
Blake. 

"  Gall  the  doctor ! "  he  whispered  to 
Jessie. 

"  No  I  Don't  call  him,"  gasped  the  dy- 
ing man. 

Too  frightened  to  move,  Jessie  looked 
into  eyes  lighted  by  the  last  smoldering 
embers  of  life. 

"  I  think  I'm  going  now,"  whispered 
Blake.  "I'm  very,  very  happy,  and 
should  like  to  live  to  prove  that  I  can  be  a 
true  friend  and  a  good  fellow — but  I'm  dy- 
ing, John.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  do- 
ing. I  didn't  mean  to  deceive  either  of 
you,  but  I  couldn't  help  it!  But  it's  all 
right  now,  isn't  it,  John?  Good-by,  old 
man.  God  bless  and  reward  you!  Good- 
by,  Jessie !  Will  you  kiss  me,  Jessie  ?  " 

Both  had  their  «rms  around  him,  and 
Jessie  softly  pressed  her  lips  to  his.  His 
hand  rested  a  moment  against  her  cheek, 
and  then  dropped  to  the  coverlet. 

"  It's  all  right  now,"  he  whispered,  as 
the  agony  passed  and  a  smile  fluttered  on 
his  lips.  "It's  all  right  now,  isn't  it, 
John?" 

When  they  laid  him  back  on  the  pillows 
James  Blake  was  dead. 

XXXVII. 

An  old  man  stood  by  a  gateway  and 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he 
pazed  down  the  road.  A  cool  breeze  from 
the  ocean  tempered  the  heat  of  a  July 
afternoon.  A  few  fleecy  clouds  floated 
lazily  in  the  summer  sky. 
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Beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  the  yellow 
brown  of  du8t  drilled  the  gre^i  of  foliage, 
and  a  moment  later  a  carriage  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hilL  The  four  occu- 
pants were  silent  as  they  neared  the  old 
farmhouse. 

"  God  is  very  good  to  us,  John,"  said 
Peter  Burt,  as  he  took  his  grandson's 
hands  and  looked  through  glad  tet^rs  into 
his  face.  He  gave  no  look  or  word  to  the 
others,  but  fell  on  hi^  knees  in  the  dust  of 
the  road  and  offered  a  fervent  prayer. 

II is  stem  old  face  grew  tender  as  he 
turned  to  Jessie  Garden  and  assisted  her 
to  alight. 

"  An  old  man's  blessing  on  your  pretty 
head,  my  child,"  be  said,  gently  touching 
the  folds  of  her  hair  with  his  huge  palm. 
"You  are  very  beautiful,  my  daughter, 
and  it  is  God's  will  that  you  shall  be 
happy.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again, 
Sam.  You  know  where  the  stable  is. 
You  will  find  oats  and  hay  in  plenty.  I 
do  not  know  you,  sir,  but  welcome  you  as 
John's  friend  to  such  hospitality  as  an 
old  man  can  give." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir !  My  name's  Hawkins 
— John  Hawkins,  and  I'm  coming 
ashore,"  said  that  gentleman,  as  he 
stopped  from  the  carriage. 

Peter  Burt  rushed  towards  him, 
grasped  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  stared 
into  his  face. 


"Jack  Hawkins!  Jack  Hawkins  I  The 
dead  live,  and  God  is  good  to  his  servant ! 
Forgive  me,  Hawkins,  as  He  has  forgiven 
me." 

"Nothing  to  forgive.  Captain  Burt,^ 
exclaimed  John  Hawkins,  grasping  the 
patriarch's  hand.  "  You  dropped  me  off 
the  Segregansett  in  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time.  I  smell  something  cook- 
ing. I'm  going  to  invite  myself  into 
your  cabin  and  take  dinner  with  you,  and 
then  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened. 
Haven't  sworn  since,  captain,  not  once. 
This  is  a  fine  cove  for  an  old  salt;"  and 
arm  in  arm  the  old  captain  and  his  former 
first  mate  entered  the  wide  door  of  the 
Burt  house. 

Over  the  dinner  the  old  man  listened  to 
the  story  of  these  lives  whose  threads  had 
been  woven  into  so  wonderful  a  fabric. 
Tears  came  to  Peter  Burt's  eyes  when 
Sam  Bounds  told  how  James  Blake  had 
intercepted  the  bullet  intended  for  John 
Burt. 

"  Fm  not  much  on  quotin'  Scripture," 
said  Sam,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice,  "  but 
somewhere  or  other  it  says  somethin'  like 
this :  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  he 
who  gives  up  his  life  for  a  friend.'  Jim 
wasn't  always  right,  but  he  meant  to  be, 
an'  when  he  was  wrong  be  was  more  burt 
about  it  than  anybody.  How  he  would 
like  to  be  here  to-day !  " 


THE  END. 


RUNES  OP  THE  REDWOOD  LAND. 

Again  your  spell  is  on  me, 

LAnd  of  the  redwood  spires, 
Where  every  grove  a  temple  is 

To  bum  the  Dmid  firee ; 
Where  eveiy  wind  is  laden 

With  songs  from  sondown  seas — 
The  diapason  notes  that  wake 

The  leaves'  low  h'tanies. 

Again  your  spell  Is  on  me, 

Land  of  the  redwood  tents, 
Tlirotigh  whose  green  roofs  dreaahaagels  drop 

Endearing  blandishnientB ; 
The  land  of  visions,  fancies, 

Where  every  copse  and  wynd 
Is  floored  with  hush  and  ceiled  with  calm, 

By  Slumber  countersigned ! 

Again  your  spell  is  on  me. 

Land  of  the  redwood  rings, 
Where  nymph  and  f  aon  and  dryad  dasce 

While  Orpheus  plays  and  sings ; 
I  yield  unto  your  glamour, 

Your  witchery  and  charm. 
And  down  the  land  go  wandering 

With  Twflight,  arm  in  arm. 


Clarenee  Urmy, 
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THB  STORY  OP  THB  RECLAMATION  OP  A  YOUNG  AMERICAN  HEATHEN. 

BV  CHARLES  MICHAEL    WILLIAMS. 


L 

LJ  AKSHLY  shrill,  a  cock  crowed  in  the 
^  ^  cool,  dim  air  of  dayhreak.  There  was 
an  instantaneous  reply  of  bird  chirpings. 
A  robin  went  up  with  a  flutter.  A  litUe 
wind  began  to  blow.  The  last  faint  stars 
expired  like  unto  candles.  An  invisible 
hand  seemed  suddenly  to  draw  a  line  of 
dusky  crimson  across  the  east.  It  was  like 
a  ribbon  that  pulled  a  curtain  back  from 
a  shrine,  for  in  a  moment  the  rose  of 
dawn  appeared  and  it  was  day. 

Stumpy  Beal's  eyes  opened  as  if  cock- 
crow were  a  signaL  He  rubbed  a  grimy 
hand  across  them — they  were  black  and 
sharp  as  the  robins' — and  was  wide  awake. 
He  threw  off  the  canvas  hay-cover  he  had 
used  for  a  blanket — a  haycock  in  an  open 
field,  but  near  the  road,  was  his  bed — and 
then,  like  the  birds,  he  set  out  to  find 
something  to  eat. 

He  shook  some  dewy,  red  Astrakhan  ap- 
ples from  a  near  by  tree  and  fell  to  on 
them.  They  made  a  fairly  acceptable 
breakfast  for  a  boy. 

Farmer  Pilkins,  on  his  way  to  the  bam 
with  the  milk  pails,  saw  him  and  scared 
him  away  to  the  road  with^  a  threatening 
t^out.  His  limping  but  rapid  gait  showed 
how  his  name  was  derived. 

"  Huh !  "  grunted  the  farmer  disgust- 
edly. "Ye  can't  get  rid  of  a  bad  penny, 
nohow.  Thought  Stumpy  would  be  back 
pretty  soon!'' 

Stumpy  had,  in  fact,  returned  to  his 
home  village  after  a  fortnight's  vagabond- 
ing in  foreign  parts,  near  Hartford.  He 
had  no  father  nor  mother,  sisters  nor 
brothers — "  no  nothin',"  as  he  might  him- 
self have  said.  But  he  had  been  bom  in 
this  place;  and  somehow,  he  never  could 
go  far  away  from  it.  His  home  was  where 
his  hat  was;  but  he  wore  it  with  a  more 
homelike  feeling  in  Petersville  than  else- 
where. And  the  hostility  of  his  neighbors 
was,  at  the  least,  a  neighborly  feeling,  and 
not  that  of  strangers. 

He  was  lean,  usually  dirty,  always  rag- 
ged. He  chewed  tobacco,  and  smoked 
Connecticut's  home-grown  cigars  when 
he  could  pick  up  a  butt  end  somewhere; 
and    he    could    swear    amazingly    when 


aroused.  The  Congregational  minister 
had  given  him  up  in  despair  long  ago. 
Then  the  young  Episcopalian  clergyman 
— who  had  choice  theories  regarding  boys 
— had  tried  his  hand  at  the  reformation  of 
Stumpy  Beal,  but  had  given  it  up,  utterly 
defeated,  when  Stumpy  crowned  a  series 
of  misdeeds  by  swimming  out  into  Lake 
Xaugatuck  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sunday 
school  picnic,  in  hb  clothes — a  shirt,  hat, 
and  pair  of  overalls — tying  a  selected  bun- 
dle of  the  other  boys'  clothes  to  some 
bulrushes,  and  leaving  them  there. 

"I — I  can't  find  the  formula  that  ex- 
plains him;  the — the  motive  that  would 
actuate  him  to  do  better,^  the  young  man 
groaned  to  his  wife. 

"  Perhaps  a  horse  whip  would  help  you," 
that  practical  young  woman  replied. 

There  had  been  talk  of  putting  Stumpy 
into  a  reform  school,  but  first  they  had  to 
catch  Stumpy,  and  he  had  reached  the 
fourteenth  milestone  on  the  road  of  his 
adventurous  life  in  highly  prized  liberty. 

He  pushed  on  down  the  main  street  this 
morning,  chewing  an  apple,  and  his  ap- 
proach created  interest  that  would  have 
highly  flattered  its  object  had  he  been 
aware  of  it  all.  Storekeepers  looked  at 
the  limping  figure  askance.  Mothers 
scowled  over  fences,  and  small  bo^  pru- 
dently got  behind  those  fences. 

Stumpy  shaped  his  course  for  the  cot- 
tages of  the  mill  hands  on  the  hill  below 
the  dam,  to  seek  society  among  a  few  kin- 
dred spirits.  He  found  it,  and  also  a  sur- 
prising bit  of  news.  He  began,  as  usual, 
to  boast  of  his  adventures,  and  the  "  fun  " 
he  had  had  on  his  travels ;  but  somehow  he 
could  not  inspire  the  respect  for  himself 
that  had  flattered  him.  on  former  occa- 
sions. His  audience  remained  cold  to  his 
Odyssey.  He  was  deeply  disgusted.  What 
was  the  use  of  traveling,  if  one  could 
not  impress  one's  superiority  upon  those 
that  stayed  at  home  ?  And  deep  within  his 
wild  little*  heart  Stumpy  dumbly  ached 
to  be  regarded  as  of  some  importance,  to 
cut  a  figure,  to  be  a  somebody. 

"Huh!  Talk  erbout  yer  fun!"  sniffed 
one  of  his  fellows.  "  Guess  w^ve  been 
havin'  fun,  nights  an'  Sundays!" 

"What  fun?"  growled  Stumpy. 
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"  Salavation  Army,"  was  the  reply. 

"What's  that?" 

*'  Huh !  He  dunno  what  the  Salavation 
Army  is  I  Say,  fellers.  Stumpy  dunno 
what " 

But  Stumpy's  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 
His  fists  shut  up.  The  triimiphant  yell 
faltered  out. 

"Well,  then,  needn't  git  mad  erbout 
it!  Why,  the  Salavation  Army  they  jest 
started  after  you  went  away.  They  started 
it  down  to  the  mill.  They  go  down  street, 
nights,  an'  play  a  band,  an'  sing,  an'  git 
down  on  their  knees,  right  in  the  street, 
an'  pray  out  loud " 

"  You  shet  up  I  "  said  Stumpy  decisively 
at  this  point.  "  Ye're  a  liar !  " 

"Tell  you  I  ain't!  Hey,  fellars,  you 
seen  them,  hain't  yer?" 

"  Sure  I  An'  we  plunk  things  at  'em, 
too ;  an'  holler — say,  talk  erbout  yer  fun  1 " 

And  into  Stumpy's  doubtful  ears — he 
soon  become  convinced  of  the  truth,  how- 
ever— ^wondrous  tales  were  poured.  He 
was  forced  to  admit  that  here,  indeed,  was 
fun.  Arid  he  had  wasted  all  that  time 
away  from  it !  But,  since  he  was  here  at 
last,  he  would  take  charge  and  manage 
this  new  and  charming  amusement.  He 
laid  out  a  glowing,  if  vague,  program  for 
that  night. 

But  when  night  came  he  was  far  from 
Main  Street,  doing  an  errand  whereby  he 
earned  his  supper.  He  was  never  troubled 
for  sleeping  accommodations,  but  some- 
times he  had  to  work  in  order  to  eat. 

He  hurried  back  pell-mell.  As  he  turned 
into  Main  Street  he  heard  joyous  yells. 
The  little  Army  had  halted  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  town  hall,  and  Stimipy's 
gueraiflas,  even  without  their  leader,  were 
conducting  a  lively  attack.  They  scorned 
the  single  policeman  present.  They  cried 
and  hooted.    They  threw,  things. 

Stumpy  uttered  a  militant  hoot  and 
joined  them.  What  a  game!  What  fun! 
Ton  or  twelve  men  and  women  in  fantastic 
hats  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and — yes,  it 
was  true — spraying  out  loud ! 

Stumpy  plumped  down  into  a  gutter, 
and  began  to  pat  a  mud  ball  into  shape. 

But  just  then  the  Salvationists  arose. 
Their  leader,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man, 
and  a  passionate  exhorter,  gave  out  the 
first  words  of  a  hymn;  and  suddenly  a 
drum  boomed,  three  comets  blared,  a  tam- 
bourine tinkled,  a  horn  droned,  a  slide 
trombone  coughed  sonorously.  With 
voices  aiding  the  instruments,  a  loud, 
quick  moving,  rudely  tuneful  volume  of 
sound  smote  upon  Stumpy  Beal's  ears. 

Involuntarily  he  dropped  his  mud. 
His  heart,  wherefore  he  knew  not,  began 


to  beat  harder;  he  was  moved  curiously  by 
the  singing  and  the  music.  But  the  drum ! 
Every  resonant  stroke  seemed  to  find  an 
echo  in  his  heart.  He  pressed  up  close  to 
the  drummer,  a  big,  lusty  man  who  pound- 
ed vigorously  and  somewhat  out  of  time. 
Stumpy  watched  him,  fascinated ;  at  once 
strangely  pleased  and  irritated  every  time 
the  dnunstick  descended — and  not  know- 
ing why.  He  didn't  know  that  he,  even 
he.  Stumpy  Beal  the  Ishmaelite,  was  of  the 
sons  of  Apollo,  a  lover  of  music — and  that 
the  drummer  was  beating  out  of  time. 

But,  as  he  leaned  forward,  quivering 
under  the  stress  of  this  new  emotion,  his 
eyes  suffused,  his  mouth  wide  open,  he  did 
know  that  the  drum  was  talking  to  him; 
talking,  singing.  He  couldn't  understand 
it ;  but  when  from  somewhere  behind  him 
a  stone  came  hurtling  and  crashed  through 
one  side  of  the  drum,  it  was  as  if  it  struck 
his  heart. 

"Oh!  "he  cried  aloud. 

The  next  moment  he  was  dangling  high 
in  air,  half  choking.  The  big  leader  had 
dashed  forward  and  seized  and  lifted  him 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  was  a  mill 
hand,  who  knew  Stumpy  and  Stumpy's 
reputation. 

"I  didn't,  I  didn't,  mister!"  Stiunpy 
sobbed,  tears  running  down  his  face. 

A  bystander  came  to  the  rescue  by  sup- 
porting his  statement.  Stimipy  was  re- 
leased. He  slipped  off  to  find  the  boy  who 
threw  the  stone. 

II. 

That  night  Stumpy  slept  outside  of  the 
leader's  house.  The  boy  came  up  to  him 
in  the  morning  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
work. 

"How's  the  drum,  mister?"  he  asked, 
as  if  it  were  an  invalid  tended  through  a 
night  of  pain. 

The  big  man  looked  astonished  for  a 
moment. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know?  " 

"Well,  I — I  hated  to  see  it  smashed," 
Stumpy,  said. 

Although  he  had  few  theories  about 
boys,  the  sturdy  Salvationist  had  boys  of 
his  own.  He  said  quietly,  as  to  another 
man: 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right  now.  I  put  a  new  head 
on  it  last  night.  It's  better  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Come  up  to  the  house  to-night  and 
trj'  it  yourself." 

"  Hey  ?  What  ? "  Stumpy  Beal  stam- 
mered. 

"  Sure.  You  come  up  and  try  it  to- 
night 'bout  seven,  before  we  march." 

Stumpy  walked  his*  world  in  a  golden 
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dream,  pulsing  with  the  music  of  a  drum, 
all  that  day ;  and  nobody  in  Petersville  had 
a  chance  to  score  up  a  black  mark  against 
him — which  is  hard  to  believe,  but  true. 
And  that  night  he  thumped  the  drum 
while  the  leader  played  his  comet. 

"  Why,  you've  got  a  fine  ear  for  music," 
said  the  leader;  "  you  beat  fine  time,  better 
than  Zeke  Morris  does.  He  ^nits  us  all 
out,  times.  Stumpy,"  he  continued  mu- 
singly, "  you're  a  big,  strong  boy — how'd 
you  like  to  join  us  and  play  the  drum  ?  " 

Stumpy,  for  answer,  nearly  broke  the 
drum  a  second  time,  he  thumped  it  so  hard 
in  his  astonishment.  Then,  somehow,  big 
tears  brimmed  his  eyes.  The  man  put  his 
hand  on  thcf  boy's  throbbing  shoulders  and 
talked.  Nobody  had  ever  talked  to 
Stumpy  Beal  in  that  fashion  before.  And 
this  was  a  man  you  could  brag  about,  a 
man  who  could  lift  you  with  one  hand  off 
the  ground. 

That  night  Petersville  was  electrified 
with  surprise.  Stumpy  Beal,  the  irre- 
claimable, had  joined  the  Salvation  Army 
and  was  the  drummer  in  the  band ! 

He  was  put  to  work  in  the  mill,  and 
went  to  board  with  the  man  who  tended 
the  dam,  whose  son,  too,  was  in  the  Army. 
Stumpy  was  allowed  to  keep  the  drum  at 
home,  and  happy  were  his  days  and  nights. 

There  were  mockers,  of  course.  His  old 
companions  pointed  the  fingers  of  the 
scornful,  but  from  a  safe  distance.  They 
were  boys  and  too  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion to  believe  that  Stumpy,  the  scrapper, 
had  become  so  thoroughly  "  converted  " 
as  to  forget  the  use  of  his  highly  educated 
fists. 

Music  was  deep  seated  in  the  lad.  He 
mastered,  rudely,  every  instrument  in  the 
band.  A  cornet  was  offered  him,  but  he 
w^as  not  to  be  divorced  from  his  drum.  He 
loved  the  vibrating,  sonorous  tones  he 
drew  from  it. 

One  day  he  said  to  the  leader : 

"  Dis  is  all  right,  but  1  wish  it  was 
a  real  army,  like  what  goes  to  the  Philer- 
pines." 

The  leader  laid  his  hand  on  the  drum. 

"  We  are  a  real  army,  and  we're  fighting, 
too;  and  your  drum  and  my  cornet — yes, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins'  pulpit  over  there  in 
that  church — are  just  like  guns;  just  you 
remember  that.  Stumpy." 

111. 

As  the  winter  months  passed.  Stumpy 
learned  these  things,  and  many  more.  The 
first  opposition  to  the  earnest  new  relig- 
ionists gradually  died  away.  The  leader 
was  liked,  and  the  clergymen  were  friendly 
7m 


with  him.  They  said  he  reached  elements 
among  the  ruder  mill  hands  that  were  diffi- 
cult to  get  at. 

Spring  came  with  rains  that  will  long 
be  remembered  in  Petersville;  but  still 
through  the  soggy,  cold,  streaming 
weather  Stumpy  pounded  his  drum  zeal- 
ously in  the  little  barracks  at  night ;  carry- 
ing it  home  with  him  wrapped  in  an  oil- 
cloth cover  he  had  made.  He  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  it  in  the  barracks. 

Certain  families  that  lived  in  flimsy  cot- 
tages— mill  tenements — below  the  dam, 
had  reason  to  be  glad  because  of  this. 

There  had  been  uneasy  rumors  that  the 
dam  was  weakening,  but  nobody  had  paid 
much  attention.  The  dam  had  stood  for 
twenty  years,  hadn't  it  'i  Well,  then !  But 
at  midnight's  heart,  amid  a  torrential 
rain,  the  dam-keeper  came  rushing  with 
a  white  face  into  his  cottage  and 
bundled  his  family  out  and  up  the  hill. 
Stumpy  turned  out  in  his  shirt,  but  carry- 
ing his  drum. 

'*  The  dam  is  giving!  It  can't  last  ten 
minutes!  My  God!"  the  dam-keeper 
cried ;  "  I  wish  I  could  rouse  those  people 
below !  There  are  dozens  of  children  in  the 
cottages !  " 

He  shouted,  he  stamped  his  feet.  He 
was  like  a  man  distracted.  His  frightened 
children  clung  to  him  and  wailed  as  the 
rain  lashed  their  little  bodies. 

And  Stumpy  Beal  suddenly  thought 
about  the  captain,  who  was  down  there, 
with  his  children,  asleep. 

He  pulled  the  cover  off  the  drum.  He 
flung  the  strap  around  his  neck.  He  lifted 
his  drumstick  and  struck  a  thunderous 
blow,  and  started  bare-footed,  his  shirt 
lashing  around  his  legs,  at  a  quick,  a  very 
quick  march,  down  the  steep  road  into  the 
valley,  beating  the  drum  and  shouting. 

Behind  him  there  was  a  groaning  from 
the  breakilig  dam. 

"  Come  back,  come  back.  Stumpy." 
cried  the  dam-keeper;  "there's  no  time." 

But  Stumpy  kept  on.  The  strange 
midnight  drumming,  and  his  wild  cries, 
aroused  the  sleepers.  "  The  dam !  "  Two 
words  were  enough  from  this  spectral 
drummer  passing  in  the  storm.  Half 
clothed  figures  ran  with  the  fear  of  death 
behind  them  for  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley.    There  was  just  time  enough. 

With  a  volcanic  outbreak  and  great 
roar  the  dam  gave,  and  a  wall  of  water 
swept  down,  knocking  the  flimsy  cottages 
away  like  straws.  Beyond  these  first 
dwellings  the  torrent  could  do  little  dam- 
age to  the  houses  further  down,  where  the 
valley  widened  out  and  the  rush  of  water 
lost  its  force. 
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Sisterhoods. 

BY   THE 

REV.   JOHN    TALBOT  SMITH. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COMMU- 
NITIES WHOSE  MEMBERS,  THE 
** SISTERS  OF  THE  COMMON 
LIFE,"  HAVE  DEVOTED  THEM- 
SELVES TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
SUFFERING  AND  THE  NEEDY, 
THE  TEACHING  OF  CHILDREN 
AND    THE     CARE    OF    ORPHANS. 

THE  term  "  sisters  of  the  eoinmoii 
^  life "  may  be  applied  to  the  thou- 
sands of  American  women  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  wretched,  and  needy,  in  the  well 
known  relij^ious  communities.  They  lead 
their  lives  in  common,  having  one  house, 
one  table,  one  dress,  one  aim,  and  one 
salary'.  From  the  superior  down  to  the 
cook,  all  receive  the  same  remuneration, 
which  consists  of  board,  clothes,  and  a 
home  while  in  health,  and  care  in  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 

Not  less  than  lifty  thousand  women  are 
leading  the  common  life  in  the  religious 
communities  of  the  United  States.  The 
exact  figures  are  not  easily  ascertained, 
because  the  statistics  have  not  been  fully 
tabulated;  bvit  fifty  thousand  is  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  actual  total  may  be  as 
much  as  ten  thousand  higher.  This  is 
enough  to  prove  the  charm  which  convent 
life  has  exercised  on  so  many. 

THE  WORK   OF  THE  SISTERHOODS. 

These  fifty  thousand  women  are  scat- 
tered over  the  land  from  Maine  to  Alaska, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  frontier  settle- 
ments as  readily  as  in  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. They  manage  or  superintend 
seven  hundred  institutions  of  charity,  six 
hundred  colleges  and  academies  for  the 
education  of  women,  and  three  thousand 
parochial  schools.  The  charitable  insti- 
tutions care  for  about  a  million  orphans, 
patients,  strays  and  waifs,  old  and  infirm 
persons;  in  the  colleges  and  academies 
about  seventy  thousand  girls  are  edu- 
cated; and  in  the  parochial  schools  eight 
hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  receive 
a  common  school  training. 

To  these  astonishing  figures  a  signifi- 


A   SISTER  OF    THE    ORDER    OF    ST.   URSULA,   COM- 
MONLY    KNOWN     AS     THE      URSULINE     ORDER,* 
WHICH   DEVOTES    ITSELF  CHIEFLY  TO    THE 
EDUCATION   OF  THE  YOUNG. 


cant  fact  may  be  appended.  The  sister- 
hoods are  becoming  more  numerous  and 
advancing  in  membership.  It  requires 
exertion  on  the  part  of  church  authorities 
to  keep  the  increase  normal,  to  shut  out 
the  merely  ornamental,  and  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  mushroom  growth.  The  pres- 
ent condition  may  partly  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  French  and  Italian  govern- 
ments, whose  hostile  policy  has  driven 
many  religious  communities  from  their 
countries  to  England  or  America;  but 
more  general  causes  seem  to  be  at  work. 
Wherever  a  sisterhood  establishes  itself, 
it  is  sure  to  thrive,  and  find  recruits  to 
keep  its  work  going  and  to  extend  its 
activity  into  other  districts.  When  one 
considers  the  failure  that  has  attended 
nearly  all  secular  attempts  to  lead  the 
common  life,  the  success  of  the  sister- 
hoods becomes  a  social  phenomenon 
worthy  of  attention  and  study. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  a 
special     interest     in    the     formation    of 
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sisterhoods,  and 
fosters  them  with 
great  care,  on  the 
principle  that  a  life 
of  voluntary  cel- 
ibacy is  superior,  as 
a  state  of  life,  to 
that  of  marriage, 
when  taken  up  out 
of  love  of  God  and 
for  the  service  of 
men.  When  such  a 
life  is  accepted  by 
an  individual,  and 
some  form  of  active 
service  is  adopted, 
both  the  state  and 
the  service  are  sol- 
en^nly  and  formally 
consecrated  to  God 
by  vow.  These  ele- 
ments give  the  es- 
sence of  religious 
community  life,  in 
which  membership 
means  that  the 
member  is  bound  by 
vow,  either  for  a 
time  or  forever,  to 
the  celibate  state 
and  a  certain  serv- 
ice. Most  sisters 
take  only  the  sim- 
plest form  of  vow, 
from  which  they  can 
b^  released  almost 
at  pleasure.  Only  to  the  few,  and  then 
after  long. probation,  are  vows  permitted 
of  so  solemn  a  character  that  release  is 
well  nigh  impossible. 

MOTHER  SETON'S   COMMUNITY. 

It  will  be  of  deeper  interest  to  the  social 
student,  for  whom  this  information  has 
been  collected,  to  review  the  aims,  meth- 
ods, and  results  of  the  various  sister- 
hoods. The  history  and  development  of 
the  community  founded  in  1809  by  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Bayley  Seton,  of  New  York, 
will  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  commu- 
nity life  and  methods.  Mrs.  Seton  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Bayley  family,  and 
widow  of  one  William  Seton,  a  descend- 


A    SISTER    OF    ST.    DOMINIC,    OP    A     COMMUNITY 
DEVOTED     TO    TEACHING,    THE     GARB    OF 
ORPHANS,    AND    THE     PURELY     CON- 
TEMPLATIVE UFE. 


adopted  the  consti- 
tution, or  rule,  of 
the  same  comnoiu- 
nity.  The  constitu- 
tion, in  effect,  re- 
quires three  forms 
of  activity  from 
those  who  follow  it. 
It  binds  4;hem  to  de- 
vote some  hours  of 
each  day  to  prayer 
and  meditation;  to 
undertake  some 
charitable  work, 
such  as  teach- 
ing poor  children, 
or  nursing  the  sick 
poor;  and  to  train 
the  young  women 
who  aspire  to  mem- 
bership in  the  com- 
munity. These  three 
activities  constitute 
the  life  of  the 
average  sisterhood. 
The  ride  regu- 
lates every  detail  of 
a  member's  life  for 
a  day  or  a  decade. 
Thus  in  Mrs.  Se- 
ton's  community  it 
required  the  mem- 
bers to  rise  at  half- 
past  four  the  year 
round,  and  to  as- 
semble for  the  first 
religious  exercises  in  the  chapel  at  five 
o'clock.  After  morning  prayers  came 
ineditation  and  mass,  lasting  until  half 
past  six,  when  breakfast  was  served,  a 
very  brief  affair,  eaten  in  silence.  After 
a  short  recreation  the  members  of  the 
community  took  up  the  various  duties 
of  the  day,  some  going  to  the  schoolroom, 
others  to  outdoor  duties.  At  noon  they 
assembled  again  in  the  <;hapel  for  prayer 
and  self-examination;  then  to  dinner  in 
silence,  where  they  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  an  instructive  book.  Before  sup- 
per they  again  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
and  also  before  retiring  at  night.  Half 
past  nine  was  the  hour  for  retiring. 
The  rule  of  every  convent  is  silence,  ex- 


ant  of  the  historic  Scottish  house  whose  ,  cept  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  or 


present  head  is  known  as  Lord  Winton 
Encouraged  by  the  clergy,  she  founded 
at  Emmettsburg,  in  Maryland,  a  com- 
munity of  five  persons  to  carry  on  what- 
ever works  of  charity  might  be  required. 
The  new  society  had  to  take  a  name, 
and  to  adopt  a  constitution.  After  a  well 
known  community  in  France,  they  took 
the  name  of  Sistei*s  of  Charity,  and  also 


when  necessity  and  charity  require  con- 
versation. The  hours  of  recreation  are 
spent  in  common,  either  in  the  grand 
community  room,  or  in  the  private 
grounds  of  the  convent,  where  each  sister 
is  recommended  to  carry  a  cheerful  air. 
and  to  add  her  share  to  the  Christian 
gaiety  of  the  occasion. 

Mother     Seton,     as    she    was     alwavs 
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called,  in  a  few  years  saw  her  community 
increased  to  twenty  members.  She  was 
enabled  to  found  a  boarding-school  at 
Emmettsburg,  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
and  an  orphan  asylum  in  Xew  York.   For 


most  important  part  of  any  successful 
community — the  training-school  for  the 
young  women  who  aspire  to  membership, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  novitiate. 
Here  the  novice  is  instructed  in  the  re- 


A  SISTER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY   OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD,  DEVOTED  TO  THE   WORK^OF   RECLAIMING 
WAYWARD  GIRLS   AND   RESCUING   FALLEN   WOMEN. 


the  establishment  of  these  works  of  char- 
ity the  rule  carefully  provided,  a  certain 
number  of  sisters  being  detailed  for  each 
undertaking.  The  new  institutions  were 
ruled  from  the  first  home  of  the  commu- 
nity, generally  called  the  mother  house. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NOVITIATE. 

With  increase  of  numbers  and  duties 
came   the    rise    into    prominence    of    the 


quirements  of  community  life,  more  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  life  than  to  the 
every-day  duties.  She  is  taught  to  love 
the  rule  above  all  things,  to  observe  it  to 
the  utmost,  to  cultivate  humility,  •  pa- 
tience, submission  to  God's  will,  and  de- 
votion to  the  poor  and  wretched.  The 
novice  lives  in  the  community,  but  is  not 
yet  a  part  of  it.  She  has  her  own  quar- 
ters for  study  and   recreation,  but   joins 
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the  general  crowd  at  meals  and  at  relig- 
ious services.  Usually  she  has  to  pass 
through  four  degrees  of  probation  before 
the  -community  accepts  her  as  a  member 
of  the  first  rank.  Ilaving  examined  her 
character,  reputation,  and  attainments 
after  her  application  for  admission,  the 
superiors  admit  her  as  a  postulant.  When 
they  are  satisfied  with  her  career  in  this 
grade,  the  grade  and  the  uniform  of  nov- 
ice are  ceremoniously  conferred  upon 
her.  After  a  year  or  two,  her  conduct  hav- 
ing given  satisfaction,  she  is  permitted  to 


A  SISTER  OP  MERCY,  PROM  A  COMMUNITY  WHICH  UNDER- 
TAKES  ANY   FORM  OF  CHARITABLE  WORK,  SERVING 
IN   HOSPITALS,    ORPHANAGES,    PRISONS. 
REFUGES,    AND   POOR   SCH00I5. 


make  her  first  vows,  for  a  limited  term. 
In  due  time  ^le  takes  her  final  vows,  and 
then  acquires  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community. 

These  various  promotions  are  highly 
valued  by  the  recipients,  and  are  made  the 
occasion  in  some  communities  of  festive 
and  solemn  ceremonies.  For  example, 
in  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
the  postulant  who  has  been  advanced  to 
the  novitiate  arrays  herself  like  a  bride 
in  white  silk,  wreath,  and  veil,  to  take 
her  first  obligations  in     "  e  of 

her  relatives  and  f  if  ore 

the  bishop  of  the  <  then 

retires  from  their  re- 

move the  symbols  ca- 

reer, and  returns  robe 

and  white  veil  of  i  .fter 

the  ceremony  she  con- 

gratulations of  hei  en- 

tertains them  to  a  i  )n. 

The  novitiate  is  urce 

of  a  community's  81  reat 

attention  is  paid  to  eton 

made  it  a  subject  of  close  i)ersonal 
supervision. 


VICISSITUDES  OP  THE  SETON  COMMUKITY. 

There  were  fifty  sisters  in  her  so- 
ciety at  her  death  in  1821,  after 
twelve  years  of  labor.  Her  two  sisters 
and  two  of  her  daughters  also  died 
members  of  the  community.  Its  sub- 
sequent growth  has  been  remarkable. 
It  now  counts  about  four  thousand 
members,  and  is  engaged  in  hospital 
work,  the  care  of  orphans,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  young.  In  the  New 
York  district  it  has  in  its  charge  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  two  orphan 
asylums  in  Fordham,  the  Foundling 
Asylum  on  East  Sixty-Fifth  Street, 
and  the  famous  academy  at  Mount 
St.  Vincent^s,  on  the  Hudson. 

As  an  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
that  mark  the  history  of  these  com- 
munities, one  may  note  the  peculiar 
division  of  Mother  Seton's  original 
society  into  bodies  with  radical  dif- 
ferences of  constitution.  Mother 
Set  on  modeled  her  community  on  the 
French  Sisters  of  Charity,  so  well 
known  to  popular  art  by  their  pecul- 
iar head-dress.  She  wished  to  affiliate 
with  that  famous  order,  and  made  a 
vain  effort  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
French  sisters  in  establishing  her  so- 
ciety. Some  thirty  years  after  her 
death  a  union  took  place  between  the 
American  and  the  French  sister- 
hoods, by  which  the  supreme  direc- 
tion   passed   to  the  French   branch. 
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•  AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM  "—SEYMOUR  THOMAS*  WELL  KNOWN  PAINTING  OP  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER  OF  CHARITT 

ACaDENTALLY  SHOT  ON   A   BATTLEFIELD— THE  SCENE  IS  IN   FRANCE,  BUT  THE  UNIFORM   IS  THE  SAME 

AS  THAT  OF  THE   AMERICAN   SISTERHOOD,    WHICH    IS   AFFILIATED   WITH  THE   FRENCH   ORDER. 


and    the    American    sisters    adopted    the 
French  costume. 

The  New  York  foundation,  however, 
declined  to  enter  into  this  arrangement, 
preferring  to  rule  itself  rather  than  be 
ruled  by  remote  superiors.  It  became,  in 
consequence,  an  independent  community, 
with  power  to  choose  its  own  superiors, 
though  the  election  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
while  the  other  branch  is  ruled  from  the 
mother  house  in  France.  This  difference 
of  constitution  really  distinguishes  one 
class  of  sisterhoods  from  another,  even 
more  markedly  than  any  variety  of  cos- 
tume or  purpose;  and  the  point  has  long 
been  disputed  among  churchmen,  which 
constitution  is  the  better  suited  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  Some  like  the  central- 
ized authority  that  controls  every  member 
and  settles  finally  all  questions;  others 
prefer  to  deal  with  superiors  on  the 
ground,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
American  situation. 

THE  ECONOMICS   OF  THE  SISTERHOODS. 

Apart  from  sentimental  and  religious 
grounds,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
economic  conditions  which  have  a  large 
share  in  the  development  of  these  sister- 


hoods. While  Catholic  theologians  teach 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  the 
convent  life,  and  the  church  authorities 
take  means  to  render  it  practicable  for  its 
devotees,  certain  social  conditions  also  de- 
mand the  work  of  the  sisterhoods.  If  this 
were  not  so,  while  they  would  still  flourish, 
their  membership  would  hardly  reach  the 
thousands. 

The  unit  of  administration  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  diocese,  and  the 
bishop  is  administrator.  He  must  look 
after  the  poor  and  afflicted,  the  orphans, 
the  ignorant,  the  neglected;  and  in  his 
work  he  must  have  assistants  who  will 
devote  all  their  time  and  experience  to 
charity.  The  bishop  cannot,  like  the 
state,  pay  a  good  salary  to  nurses,  teach- 
ers, and  professors.  The  economic  brunt 
of  the  question  of  charity  falls  upon,  the 
sisterhoods.  For  their  services  in  school, 
college,  hospital,  and  asylum  they  receive 
in  this  country,  as  a  minimum,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  two  hundred  as  a 
maximum.  This  sum  is  paid  to  the  com- 
munity, for  a  sister  is  not  allowed  to  keep 
or  to  carry  any  money,  except  what  is 
allowed  her  by  her  superiors  for  imme- 
diate use.  Her  salarv  is  paid  in  board, 
clothes,  and  care. 
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A  maximum  salary  of  two  hundred  a 
year  is  not  large,  and  in  consequence  the 
church  is  enabled,  without  ruinous  ex- 
penditure, to  undertake  and  to  keep  up 
a  system  of  education  and  a  system  of 
charity  quite  remarkable.  The  sister- 
hoods are  of  the  heroic  sort,  ready  to  go 
anywhere  and  to  attempt  anything  under 
most   disheartening  circumstances. 

THEIR  CHARTTABLE  AND  EDUCATIONAL   WORK. 

Most  communities  have  traditions  as 
to  their  work  and  methods^  and  do  their 
utmost  to  adhere  to  them;  but  the  new 
world  has  often,  perhaps  too  often,  proved 
a  solvent  for  the  finest  traditions.  The 
tendency  towards  specialization  has 
greatly  affected  the  sisterhoods,  and  be- 
neficently. In  the  matter  of  education,  the 
parochial  school  is  modeled  on  the  com- 
mon school,  while  holding  to  the  teaching 
of  a  special  religion.  The  academies  stiO 
follow  the  ancient  system,  which  trains 
a  young  lady  rather  for  a  life  of  leisure 
than  of  labor,  but  many  of  them  have 
broken  away  from  the  old  method.  The 
sisterhood  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Madames,  holds  more  or 
less  closely  to  past  methods;  whereas  the 
sisterhood  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  con- 
ducts Trinity  College,  in  Washington,  as 
a  school  for  women  on  the  best  modem 
lines.  A  respectable  number  of  sister 
teachers  now  take  the  State  examinations 
in  many  States.  There  is  a  general  move- 
ment to  better  their  standards,  and  to  get 
them  acquainted  with  the  best  methods. 

The  specialization  of  work  is  nowhere 
more  visible  among  the  sisterhoods  than 
in  the  department  of  charity,  in  which 
their  success  has  always  been  very 
marked,  both  for  efficiency  and  original- 
ity. Thus  the  community  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  wayward  girls  and  res- 
cuing fallen  women.  One  group  devotes 
itself  to  maternity  hospitals;  another  to 
keeping  good  boarding-houses  for  work- 
ing girls.  Miss  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  devoted  her  life  and  her  fortune  to 
building  up  a  community  which  cares  for 
the  Indians.  The  Bon  Secours  Sisters 
act  as  nurses  in  private  homes,  while  the 
Sisters  of  the  Assumption  go  about 
among  the  sick  poor  as  free  nurses.  There 
is  a  community  for  deaf  mutes,  another 
for  the  blind,  a  third  for  lepers,  a  fourth 
for  consumptives.  Very  often  a  single 
community  will  engage  in  all  these  forms 
of  labor,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  turn  with  ease 
from  hospitals  to  colleges,  from  orphan 
asylums  to  parochial  schools,  and  seem  to 


be  at  home  in  all.  In  the  South  there 
exists  a  community  of  colored  sisters, 
and  in  the  Northwest  a  body  of  Indian 
sisters,  devoted  to  work  among  their  own 
people. 

THEIR  UNIFORMS  AND  DAILY  LIFE. 

Very  few  of  the  sisteiiioods  who  live 
in  strict  seclusion,  and  devote  themselves 
to  a  life  of  prayer  and  penance,  have  taken 
root  in  this  country.  Such  are  the  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites  and  the  Dominicans  in 
certain  forms.  Even  these  work  at  the 
making  of  vestments  and  other  church 
necessities,  and  thus  maintain  themselves. 

The  nead  of  laborers  is  so  keenly  felt 
by  the  American  clergy  that  at  present 
they  care  little  for  a  sisterhood  which 
does  not  teach,  or  nurse,  or  busy  itself  in 
general  with  some  form  of  charity.  Many 
sisterhoods  have*  been  compdled  to 
change  their  old  meUiods  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  new  situation. 
The  most  flexible  in  this  matter  are  al- 
ways popular,  for  the  reason  that  their 
woric  is  seen  and  their  members  make 
large  acquaintance  with  the  people.  In 
popular  art,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  black 
veil  and  white  coif,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  starched  comettes  of  Nor- 
mandy, are  familiar  and  pathetic  figures. 
In  large  cities  and  towns  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who  go  from  door  to 
door  collecting  food,  clothing,  and  money 
for  their  sick  and  aged,  are  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  for  their  labors. 

As  corporations  the  communities  are 
proud  of  their  past  history,  or  at  least  of 
their  present  achievement,  and  are  very 
scrupulous  about  their  corporate  name 
and  their  distinctive  uniform.  It  is 
rather  puzzling  to  an  inquirer  to  find  a 
reason  for  some  of  the  names,  and  a 
proper  explanation  of  some  of  the  uni- 
forms. For  instance,  there  are  the  Poor 
Clares,  the  Servites,  and  the  Gray  Nuns 
of  the  Cross.  Only  the  story  of  their  be- 
ginning can  give  a  meaning  to  such  ap- 
pellations. On  the  other  hand,  the  Sister 
of  Charity,  of  Mercy,  of  Divine  Compas- 
sion, of  the  Poor,  does  not  require  an  ex- 
planation of  her  title. 

The  costumes  of  the  communities  are 
for  the  most  part  traditional,  and  may  be 
found  in  books  of  costume,  either  in  part 
or  entirely,  as  having  been  worn  by  the 
women  of  ancient  days.  The  coif  and  the 
guimpe  of  white  linen,  concealing  bosom, 
neck,  and  head  except  the  face,  are  relics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  rather  pretty  to 
see  how  feminine  taste  has  selected 
from  these  ancient  fashions  the  effective 
forms ;  for  the  community  costumes,  as  a 
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rvde,  give  delight  to  the  eye,  although  the 
material  is  coarse,  and  not  always  are  the 
patterns  well  made. 

The    eternal    feminine    is    not    easily 
eclipsed  by  circumstance.    The  public  ap- 


these  pleasant  persons  and  agreeable 
things.  It  is  one  of  their  rules  that  rec- 
reation must  be  taken  in  common,  that 
each  must  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
moment,  and  that  the  happiness  of  all 


A  SISTER    OP    THE    NOTRE    DAME    COMMUNITY,    A    BODY    OP    CANADIAN    ORIGIN,    DEVOTED    TO 

TEACHING. 


pearances  of  the  sisters,  according  to 
rule,  must  be  made  with  modesty;  the 
eyes  should  be  cast  down,  conversation  in 
the  street  avoided,  and  the  beads  recited ; 
so  that  as  a  result  many  imagine  their 
home  lives  must  be  of  the  same  character, 
demurely  cold.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
a  vivacious  body,  deeply  interested  in 
their  work,  in  their  clients,  and  in  one 
another,  and  are  never  tired  of  discussing 


should  be  sought,  not  the  particular  joy 
of  the  few.  Their  convents  are  kept 
beautifully,  and  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  furnishings  is  made  up  for  by 
waxen  neatness  and  homelike  orderliness. 
The  attraction  which  the  convent  life 
has  for  women  is  proved  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing membership,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  retire  voluntarily  from 
service. 
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Eva  Emma  Jane* 

Eva  Emma  Jaxk  was  tied  down.  Every- 
ImkI.v  si.vmpathized  with  her  to  the  extent 
of  pitying  words,  and  regularly  forgot  her 
when  invitations  to  a  Sunday  school  pic- 
nic or  an  ice  cream  social  were  sent  out. 
The  state  of  bondage  in  which  Eva  Enuna 
Jane  lived  put  her  on  the  outside  of  all 
such  functions  in  Crab  Orchard.  She 
was  young,  bright,  pretty,  and  good;  but 
she  was  tied  down. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  her  servitude 
were  five  small  white  heads  that  began 
d(»wn  very  near  the  ground  and  advanced 
upwards  gradually  to  her  waist,  like  the 
steps  in  the  cellar  stairs.  When  her 
mother  died  of  galloping  consumption,  in- 
duced by  milking  four  cows  in  a  barn  that 
only  aggravated  the  intensity  of  the 
winter  wind  by  splitting  it  up  Ix^tween  its 
cracks,  she  bequeathed  the  load  that  had 
submerged  her  own  light  to  her  eldest 
daughter. 

"  Be  a  mother  to  the  young  uns,  Eva 
Emma  Jane,"  she  said. 

And  Eva  Emma  Jane  did  her  best.  She 
gave  up  hope  of  the  normal  school  and  a 
first  grade  teacher's  certificate,  and  took 
up  the  miH^  pails,  the  washings,  the  iron- 
ings, the  scrubbings,  the  bakings,  and  the 
mendings  at  the  point  where  her  mother's 
wasted  hands  let  go.  The  machinery  of 
the  household  did  not  stop. 

The  neighbors  spoke  of  her  sacrifice. 
Her  father  heard  of  it  one  day,  and 
growled.  It  was  her  duty,  he  said,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  plain,  every-day  duty 
there  was  no  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  was  do- 
ing without  tobacco  to  buy  shoes.  That 
was  sacrifice. 

Eva  Emma  Jane  was  strong.  Toil  and 
isolation  from  the  merry  ways  of  youth 
made  her  eyes  sorrowful  and  deep-set,  but 
her  face  was  fair  as  a  morning  glory,  and 
her  figure  graceful  as  a  swinging  vine.  It 
was  said  that  she  never  sat  down  without 
a  child  in  her  arms.  The  young  men 
didn't  bother  about  her.  She  was  so  tied 
d(»wn. 

Eva  Emma  Jane  drove  over  to  the  big 
store  at  the  county  seat,  five  miles  away, 
once  a  week  to  trade  eggs  and  butter  for 
irrocrries  and  wearing  apparel.  One  day, 
when     she    had     finished     shopping    and 


emerged  from  the  store,  she  found  a  frag- 
ment of  halter  strap  hanging  on  the  pc»>t 
where  she  had  left  her  horse.  He  was 
gone.  As  she  stood  contemplating  the 
long  reach  of  dusty  road  between  herst^lf 
and  home,  Joe  Doak  drove  up. 

"  I  met  your  horse,  Evy  Emmer  Jane." 
he  said,  "  down  in  front  of  Piper  s.  He 
was  agoin'  like  Sam  Hill,  with  the  shafts 
of  the  buggy  hangin'  on  him.  The  run- 
nin'  gears  an'  box  is  smasheil  to  flinders 
down  at  the  turn  of  the  lane." 

It  was  a  terrible  calamity.  Eva  Emma 
Jane  looked  down  the  road,  put  her  basket 
on  a  box,  and  began  to  sob. 

"Oh,  what'll  pap  say^"  she  moaned. 
"  He'll  blame  it  all  on  me!  " 

"  I  'lowed  when  I  saw  him  runninV  said 
Joe,  referring  to  the  horse,  "  that  I'd  drive 
up  an'  take  you  home." 

As  they  drove  along,  Joe  talked.  Eva 
Emma  Jane  answered  his  commonplace 
questions  briefly  until  they  came  to  the 
broken  axles  and  twisted  wheels  of  the 
buggy.     Then  she  cried  again. 

"  1  wouldn't  mind,"  Joe  said.  "  That 
air  old  buggy  wasn't  wuth  more  'n  six 
dollars.  Your  pap,  he  kin  easy  buv  a  new 
one." 

"  But  he'll  blame  me,"  she  answered, 
wiping  her  sorrowful  eyes;  "  and  he  j-colds 
so  when  he's  mad !  " 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  you  do,"  Joe  ad- 
vised. "  You  leave  this  business  to  me.  I 
know  all  about  how  it  happened,  an'  you 
don't  know  nothin'." 

They  found  Eva  Emma  Jane's  father 
at  the  gate  making  an  examination  of  Old 
Sam's  anatomy.  He  was  rubbing  the 
runaway  horse's  legs,  poking  him  in  the 
ribs,  and  feeling  along  his  osseous  parts 
for  lumps  and  abrasions.  He -lifted  a 
clouded  face  as  Joe  and  Eva  Emma  Jane 
drove  up. 

"  Danged  ole  critter!"  said  Joe.  **  He 
kin  run  a  right  smart  bit." 

"  Xo  laughin'  matter,  young  feller,*' 
said  the  old  man.  "  A  good  buggy 
smashed,  an'  a  good  boss  stove  up  'long 
of  the  keerlessness  of  a  good-fr-nothin' 
gal!" 

"  That's  where  youVe  off,"  Joe  said.  **  I 
know  somethin'  about  this  my  own  self. 
Purty  much  my  fault,  mine  an'  Ole 
Sam's." 
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"then  you'll  pay  for  that  buggy,**  snapped  the  old  man. 

"  Then    you'll    pay    for    that    hiigpry/'  "  'Spect  to,''  Joe  replied.    "  You  see, 

snapped  the  old  man.  drove  over  to  pay  my  taxes  this  afternoo 
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an'  found  Ole  Sam  hitched  to  the  post 
where  1  always  tie  my  horse,  that  bein'  the 
only  one  that'll  hold  him.  Thinks  I,  *  I'll 
move  Ole  Sam/  an'  I  goes  up  to  him.  Well, 
he  rairs  back  an'  snaps  the  halter  strap, 
an'  away  he  goes." 

Eva  Emma  Jane  was  speechless  with 
surprise.  She  looked  at  Joe  in  amazement 
a  moment,  then  gasped : 

"Joe!   What  a " 

**  Oh,  you  don't  need  to  scold  me,  Evy 
Emmer  Jane,"  he  said.  "  1  said  Td  tell 
your  pap  how  it  happened,  didn't  1  ( " 

The  old  man  walked  over  to  the  bam 
to  tie  Old  Sam.  Joe  looked  so  straight 
into  Eva  Emma  Jane's  face  that  she 
blushed  and  hung  her  head. 

"  Wliat  purty  eyes  you  got,  Evy  Emmer 
Jane!  "  said  he. 

The  old  man  took  ten  dollars  in  full  ac- 
quittiince  of  damages  to  the  buggy,  and 
Joe  drove  away. 

"  1  was  a  coward  to  let  him  do  it,"  said 
Eva  Emma  Jane,  "  but  Ell  pay  him  back. 
I'll  save  it  up  out  of  the  butter  'n'  eggs." 

Joe  seemed  to  know  when  Eva  Emma 
Jane  was  going  to  the  county  seat.  He 
always  hapi)ened,  he  said,  to  be  there  when 
«he  drove  over.  He  met  her  there  one 
day  four  months  after  the  runaway.  Bill 
Singleton  saw  them  coming  out  of  the 
court-house  together. 

Joe's  sister,  Tilda  Ann,  was  giving  a 
party  that  night.  Joe  asked  her  if  she  had 
invited  Eva  Emma  Jane. 

"Laws,  no!"  said  Tilda  Ann.  "How 
could  you  expect  her  to  come,  an'  her 
tied—-" 

"  Well,  you  might  'a'  been  neighborly 
an'  ast  her,  any  way,"  Joe  interrupted. 
"  Tell  you  what  you  do.  You  write  out  a 
invitation  an'  Ell  take  it  over  an'  see  if 
she'll  come." 

The  guests  were  all  assembled  when  Joe 
and  Eva  Emma  Jane  arrived.  Tilda  Ann 
bounced  out  to  greet  her,  smiling. 

"Why,  Evy  Emmer  Jane!"  she  said. 
"  We  never  expc»cted  to  see  you  here,  an' 
you  tied  down  like  you  air." 

Eva  Emma  Jane  looked  up  into  Joe's 
fac<'  and  smiled. 

"  She  ain't   tied  down  no  more,"  said 
Joe.    "  She's  tied  up — tied  up  to  me." 
G.   W.  Ogden. 


At  the  Three  Kettles. 

Tmk  iirst  time  that  he  entered  the  little 
sho])  he  attracted  Marie's  special  at- 
tention— his  face  w^as  so  ver>'  bright,  his 
whole  mannc^r  so  blithe  and  gay.  He  took 
coffee  and  one  c»f  the  three  sou  rolls, 
which  were  dearer  than  the  two  sou  rolls 


by  right  of  their  raisins  and  their  oake- 
like  richness.  Marie  nodded  wisely  to 
herself  as  she  watched  him. 

"  A  gentleman  surely,"  she  said  as  she 
turned  to  i>our  a  cup  of  chocolate  for  the 
next  comer.  When  the  young  man.  came 
towards  her  to  pay  his  diminutive  bill,  she 
smiled  into  his  eyes  with  her  sweet, 
country  bred  serenity,  and  said:  "^4u 
re  voir ^^^  with  the  cordiality  of  a  real 
hostess. 

The  next  afternoon  he  came  again,  and 
hardly  seemed  like  a  stranger.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  so  little  like  a  stranger  that 
she  found  herself  saying  ^Comment  <:a 
va  f  "  to  him  exactly  as  she  would  to  the 
dearest  and  most  intimate  of  her  number- 
less customers. 

The  next  afternoon  he  came  again,  and 
from  then  on  regularly,  so  that  Afarie, 
sitting  eternally  behind  her  three  kettles 
and  her  two  plates  of  rolls,  began  to  be 
much  interested. 

**  Beaux  Ajts  i  "  she  asked  one  day,  with 
that  Parisian  interrogation  point  which 
is  hardly  so  vulgar  as  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling.  **  I  am  an 
artist."  Marie's  own  visagre  shaded 
slightly;  she  had  poured  coffee  and  tea  in 
the  Rue  de  Bac  too  long  to  feel  much  en- 
thusiasm over  art  as  a  livelihood.  When 
Francois,  the  baker's  man,  came  with  the 
bread  the  next  morning,  she  told  him  the 
sad  fact,  and  Francois,  who  was  well  fed 
and  good  humored,  sympathized  with  her 
views. 

Winter  began;  coal  and  wood  went 
high,  and  the  thermometer  went  low.  The 
artist  suddenly  changed  to  the  two  sou 
rolls. 

"I  find  that  the  others  do  not  ai^ree 
with  me,"  he  said  quite  simply.  Marie 
understood  perfectly  and  sighed  a  little 
sigh. 

*'  If  he  took  butter,"  she  thought,  "  he 
would  now  begin  not  to  take  it." 

If  he  did  not  take  butter,  he  certainly 
took  bread,  for  he  began  to  eat  two,  three, 
even  four  rolls  with  his  coffee;  and  in- 
stead of  coming  in  for  the  latter  at  four, 
he  came  later  and  later  until  it  was  half 
past  five. 

Coffee  at  half  past  ^ve^  and  with  it  four 
two  sou  rolls!  Marie  shook  her  head. 
and  w^hen  she  inquired  "  Comment  fa 
va  ? ''  she  understood  that  things  were  not 
going  well  at  all. 

"  You  are  of  the  near  neighborhood  i  '^ 
she  asked  one  afternoon  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  with  her. 

"  Yes ;  I  live "  and  he  named  the 

place.  "  I  am  on  the  top  floor,"  he  added ; 
"  the  light  there  is  better  for  my  work." 
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MARIE    NODDED   WISELY    TO    HERSELF    AS    SHE    WATCHED    HIM. 

SHE    SAID. 


A     GENTLEMAN     SURELY," 


Marie  nodded;  she  always  understood, 
and  to  Francois  she  said  sadly  how  much 
of  a  pity  it  was. 

After  Christmas  the  younpr  man  began 
to  come  for  his  morning  coffee,  too — and 
with  that  also  he  ate  four  rolls.    His  eyes 


seemed  darker  and  his  manner  was  not 
at  all  blithe.  And  Marie,  behind  her  three 
kettles,  continued  to  understand. 

The  eyes  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
other  changes  crept  into  his  appearance, 
until  people  much  less  astute  than  Marie 
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could  divine  a  good  deal.  Frangois,  who 
w%8  not  at  all  astute,  said :  "  He  is  almost 
done,"  and  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

Then  one  day  he  never  came  at  all. 
!^^arie  watched  for  him  until  her  watching 
became  a  sick  fear.  When  the  clock 
struck  eight  in  the  evening  she  called 
Alphonsine  from  her  inferior  position  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  delivered  over  to 
her  the  responsibility  of  the  three  kettles. 
The  task  was  not  a  difficult  one  at  that 
hour,  and  Marie  felt  no  qualms  of  con- 
science as  she  adjusted  her  hat  and  jacket, 
and  hastened  towards  the  number  which 
she  had  kept  carefully  stored  up  in  her 
mind  for  months. 

The  seven  flights  of  stairs  were  nothing 
to  her,  and  it  was  not  fatigue  which 
fluttered  her  breath  as  she  tapped  at  the 
door. 

*'  EntreZy'^  a  voice  cried,  and  she  en- 
tered. The  room  was  quite  dark,  but  she 
had  matches  and  a  candle  in  her  pocket — 
oh.  understanding  Marie! 

When  the  light  showed  who  was  the 
vi?>itor,  he  turned  his  boyish  head  upon 
his  hard  pillow  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 
And  she,  with  her  sweet,  womanly  com- 
prehension— she  sat  down  beside  him,  put 
her  arms  around  him,  and  sobbed,  too. 

But  only  for  a  moment !  Then  she 
pulled  out  a  little  flask  of  cognac  and 
made  him  drink,  and  when  he  had  drunk, 
she  produced  a  sandwich  with  meat  be- 
tween, and  made  him  eat. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  monsieur?  ^^  she 
asked  then  in  her  gentle  voice,  and  he 
answered,  choking: 

"  T  think  it  is  despair.'^ 

"  That  must  never  be,"  she  replied  with 
a  vigor  born  of  quite  the  opposite  quality. 
"  Look  you,  that  must  not  be.  1  will  tell 
you,  you  have  here  many  pictures,  yes? 
Eh  hien,  I  go  to  take  one  that  pleases  me, 
and  in  payment  Alphonsine  shall  bring 
you  everything  to  eat  until  you  are  well, 
and  then  you  shall  eat  with  me  until  the 
picture  is  paid  for.'' 

"  My  pictures  are  worth  nothing,"  he 
said,  looking  feebly  towards  the  dark  walls 
of  the  little  room. 

"  I  may  think  another  thought,"  she 
said  with  a  bright  laugh.  Taking  the 
candle,  she  went  to  his  "  line  "  and  exam- 
ined them  all. 

"  T  choose  this,"  she  announced,  un- 
hooking a  view  of  Notre  Dame  with  the 
evening  red  outlining  its  buttresses. 
"May  I  have  it?" 

"  ^faisy  mademoiselle,  je  vous  en  prie!^^ 

So  she  took  it. 

The  next  night  Alphonsine,  coming  at 
seven  with  his  supper  tucked  up  warm  in 


a  comfortable  basket,  handed  him  three 
blue  bills. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  much  aston- 
ished. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  sold  the  picture.'' 

"  Sold !  "  he  stammered.    "  Sold !  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  there  on  the  wall  when  the 
ancient  M.  Bourdin  came  in,  and  he  ad- 
mired it  and  wished  to  buy  it,  and  after 
a  while  he  bought  it.  Madem^oiselle  will 
come  for  another  when  the  shop  is  tran- 
quil tonight." 

The  sick  man  improved  wonderfully 
from  that  minute,  and  was  soon  able  to  go 
to  the  Rue  de  Bac  and  be  welcomed  by 
Marie  with  her  happy  radiance.  She  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Bourdin. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  c^me  in  quite  late 
one  night  and  meditated  somewhat  as  he 
drank  a  glass  of  milk.  When  he  had 
finished  he  sprang  up,  and,  instead  of 
pausing  in  front  of  the  counter,  passed 
behind  it,  to  where  Marie  sat  knitting. 
She  smiled  as  sweetly  as  ever,  but  she 
stretched  her  hand  forth  with  surprisini? 
strength  and  stopped  him  when  he  bent 
above  her. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"  Ah,  monsieur " 

Then  he  began  to  speak  rapidly,  but  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  lips. 

"  First,  monsieur,^''  she  said,  "  it  is  '  no ' 
because  you  are  a  gentleman  and  I  am  not 
a  lady;  and  secondly,  it  is  a  bigger  no 
because  I  am  the  wife  of  Francois,  who 
brings     the    bread,     you     know;     and — 

and "  she  looked  down  at  her  knitting, 

and  then  up  into  his  eyes,  and  her  own 
were  wet  with  a  tender  mist. 

It  was  his  turn  to  understand,  and  he 
kissed  the  hand  with  the  reverence  due 
a  princess.     Then  he  turned  to  go. 

As  he  reached  the  door  she  called  his 
name. 

"Yes?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  You  will  not  say  anything  to  any  one 
about — about  Francois.  It  would  be  so 
very  bad  for  the  business,  you  know,  tnon- 
sieur,^^ 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

And  they  both  understood  and  smiled 
together. 

Anne  W.  French. 


The  Story  of  Mmc.  Jones. 

T  PorND  Julie  overdressed,  as  usual,  blue 
velvet  trailing  under  her  feet,  an  ermine 
muff  pressed  against  her  side  as  she  fast- 
ened her  white  gloves,  and  a  great  jewel 
dangling  by  a  little  gold  chain  at  the  front 
of  her  collar. 
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"  Do  come  down  with  me,"  she  urged. 
"  They  say  they're  lovely — Doueet  and 
Paquin  models,  and  dirt  cheap.  I  shan't 
pay  a  cent  over  a  hundred  dollars,  hut  if 

I  can  find  a  gown  for  that I'm  going  to 

have  the  carriage,"  she  added  with  a  shade 
of  wiliness.  Julie  knows  I  am  fond  of 
riding  in  her  carriage,  though  my  short 
skirt  and  unadorned  hat  give  me  a  little 
the  aspect  of  her  maid.  Indeed,  on  that 
account  I  have  to  make  her  let  me  de- 
scend first  and  precede  her  through  all 
the  doors.  Pleasant  as  her  friendship  is, 
I  refuse  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  it. 

"I  am  to  ask  for  Mme.  Jones,"  Julie 
said,  following  me  out  of  the  carriage, 
while  the  footman  sprang  to  open  the 
swinging  doors.  We  made  our  ill  assorted 
way  to  the  second  floor,  and  were  soon 
seated  in  a  little  curtained  apartment 
while  Mme.  Jones  stood  listening  thought- 
fully to  Julie's  requirements.  She  was 
a  slender  Frenchwoman  of  any  age  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty,  with  a  pol- 
ished grace  of  manner  that  made  Julie 
Beem  crude  and  me  a  barbarian.  She  was 
as  friendly  and  simple  as  royalty  might 
be  when  it  chose  to  forget  its  rank,  and 
she  had  the  prettiest  voice  imaginable. 
Her  slim  reflection  in  trailing  black  made 
me  step  hastily  away  from  the  mirror, 
while  I  shrank  under  an  uneasy  sense  that 
leaving  the  carriage  first  would  not  save 
me  were  I  shopping  with  Mme.  Jones. 

Glittering  marvels  were  being  spread 
before  the  absorbed  Julie. 

"  No,  I  would  not  recommend  that  for 
mademoiselle"  Mme.  Jones  was  saying. 
"  It  is — oh,  yes,  very  pwetty,  but  madem- 
oiselle can  carry  something  much  more — 
distinguished.  The  little  mousseline  will 
do  for  any  one.  Now  this  white  lace — it 
demands  a  presence,  a  gown  like  that !  Ah, 
but  mademoiselle  has  white  lace  already? 
Very  well,  then.  We  must  look  more.  This 
velvet?  I  would  not  show  this  to  every 
one;  it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  robes. 
But  mademoiselle  knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate. And  we  are  letting  it  go  for  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  five !  Is  it  not  a  shame  ?  " 
She  appealed  to  ua  both  with  a  little  in- 
genuous smile  there  was  no  resisting. 
Julie  stood  fingering  the  jewel  under  her 
chin,  with  drawn  brows. 

"  But  I  didn't  mean  to  pay  over  a  hun- 
dred," she  said  weakly. 

"  Ah,  so  mademoiselle  said.  I  am  for- 
g'etting;"  and  madame  immediately  laid 
tlie  pale  biscuit  colored  velvet  aside. 

Of  course  the  end  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent. A  few  moments  later  madame 
Hooked  her  into  the  velvet,  and  Julie,  out- 
-wardly  debating  but  inwardly  lost,  turned 


luxuriously  among  the  mirrors.  Mme. 
Jones  fell  back  a  few  steps,  leaving  the  re- 
flections to  do  the  arguing.  Wondering 
if  she  felt  -pride  in  her  triumph,  1  sent  a 
covert  glance  at  her  face.  It  startled  me 
oddly.  She  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
as  if  unutterably  tired  or  ill,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  haggard  anxiety  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  forty  now,  unmistakably. 

"  Do  you  like  the  way  this  lace  goes 
across  the  front?"  said  Julie,  making  a 
vague  attempt  not  to  be  satisfied.  Madame 
bent  forward,  alert,  smiling,  not  a  day 
over  thirty.  Presently  Julie  was  giving 
her  name  and  address. 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  let  mademoiselle  pay 
more  than  she  wished.  That  was  too  bad, 
eh  ^ "  said  Mme.  Jones,  with  a  charming 
candor  that  made  one  hasten  to  reassure 
her.  "  Yes,  it  will  be  sent  up  tonight. 
Thank  you,  mademoiselle.  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  your  gown !  " 

She  smiled  after  us  so  gaily  and  so 
kindly  that  I  decided  I  had  imagined  the 
look  of  trouble,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it  till  we  werelialf  way  home.  Then 
Julie  gave  a  sudden  clutch  at  her  throat. 

"  Why,  it's  gone ! "  she  exclaimed. 
Both  the  jewel  and  the  little  gold  chain 
had  vanished. 

We  searched  the  carriage,  then  we  drove 
back.  Mme.  Jones  was  a  trifle  disappoint- 
ing. She  was  concerned,  truly,  but  she 
seemed  to  think  mademoiselle  had  been 
wearing  the  pendant  when  she  left.  We 
realized  with  a  pang  that,  having  bought 
all  we  were  going  to,  we  were  no  longer 
the  special  favorites  we  had  fancied  our- 
selves. Madame  was  kind,  but,  intangibly, 
we  were  reduced  to  the  ranks.  She  helped 
us  search  the  little  room,  and  once  again 
I  thought  I  saw  a  look  of  illness  and  of 
heavy  trouble  on  her  face. 

"If  it  dropped  off  out  there,  I  fear!" 
she  said,  with  a  deprecating  nod  towards 
the  crowded  salesrooms. 

I  should  have  given  up,  ashamed  of  my 
shadowy  suspicions,  but  Julie  looked  at 
her  with  some  sharpness. 

"  I  shall  speak  at  the  desk  about  it. 
They  will  know  my  father's  name,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  make  a  thorough 
search,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  well — it  may  be  found,"  said 
m^adame  hopelessly,  with  a  shrug. 

"  You  couldn't  suspect  her !  "  I  urged 
uneasily  when  the  whole  detective  force 
of  the  store  had  been  offered  at  the  magic 
of  the  paternal  name,  and  we  were  in  the 
carriage  again. 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure!"  said  Julie. 

I  was  not  so  sure,  either,  and  did  not 
argue  the  matter. 
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"I   AM  TO   ASK   FOR   MME.  JONES,"  JULIE  SAID. 


Julie  made  me  stay  to  dinner,  and  so  I 
was  there  Avhen  a  detective  came  from 
the  store  to  get  further  particulars. 
Julie  explained  that  the  chain  had  a 
patent  clasp  and  could  not  come  undone 
of  itself.  Then  she  asked  frankly  about 
Mme.  Jones.  The  detective  was  re- 
served. She  had  been  with  them  only 
three  months,  but   she  had  brought   the 


highest  references,  and  she  was  an  excel- 
lent saleswoman.  Julie  noddeil  ruefully 
at  that,  remembering  the  biscuit  velvet 
still  in  its  box  up-stairs. 

**  All  the  same,  he  has  his  suspicions," 
she  said  to  me  afterv^'ards. 

The  pendant  was  not  found.  We  were 
talking  of  it  one  day  two  months  later 
while  Julie  was  being  fastened  into  the 
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biscuit  velvet,  and  I  balanced  on  a  chair 
ann,  short  skirted  and  plain  hatted  as 
usual.    She  was  going  to  a  reception. 

"That  horrid  old  Mme.  Jones  I"  she 
said,  frowning  into  the  glass.  "  First  she 
made  me  buy  a  gown  I  didn't  want,  then 
phe  took  my  jewelry  I "  She  pulled  im- 
patiently at  the  lace  that  crossed  the 
front.  "  That  never  looks  just  right  to 
me,"  she  complained  to  the  maid.  "  Rip  it, 
Iflartha,  and  try  pinning  it  lower  down." 

Martha  deftly  inserted  her  scissors 
under  the  lace  and  the  little  puffings  of 
chiffon.  An  instant  later  something 
bright  flashed  down  to  the  floor.  I  fell 
upon  it  with  a  gasp,  and  then  we  both 
laughed  out  with  amazement.  It  was  the 
f?old  chain  with  its  brilliant  pendant, 
which  must  have  lain  hidden  under  the 
trinmiing  all  these  weeks. 

"  Oh,  the  dear  thing  I  "  exclaimed  Julie. 

'*  But  that  poor  Mme.  Jones  I  "  I  added 
in  dismay. 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  in  the  car- 
riage flying  down  town,  Julie  with  the 
chain  still  clutched  in  her  hand.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  great  shop  we  were 
met  with  news  that  made  our  hearts  sink. 
Mme.  Jones  had  left  about  two  months 
before.  We  were  turning  towards  the 
desk,  guilt  on  our  faces,  when  Julie  rec- 
ognized the  detective  who  had  visited  her. 
She  cast  herself  and  her  story  upon  him, 
imploring  him  to  say  that  madame  had 
not  been  sent  away  on  her  account.  Cer- 
tainly not,  he  reassured  her;  only  there 
had  been  some  trouble  a  few  days  later, 
and  they  had  allowed  Mme.  Jones  to  go 
instead  of  making  concessions  to  keep  her. 
It  was  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I 

This  was  not  comforting.  With  some 
difficulty  we  secured  Mme.  Jones'  address 
and  drove  through  the  darkening  streets 
from  the  region  of  numbers  into  that  of 
names,  till  we  were  admitted  to  a  dreary 
French  boarding-house.  A  little  girl  led 
us  up-stairs  to  a  back  room  without  warn- 
ing of  any  kind. 

We  neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  any  one 
die,  yet.we  knew  at  once  that  Mme.  Jones' 
days  had  become  hours.  She  lay  with  an 
appalling  stillness,  only  her  dark  eyes 
showing  life.  At  the  window  stood  a 
young  man,  his  back  to  us.  As  we  came 
uncertainly  forward,  he  turned  and 
slipped  out  of  the  room  without  speaking 
or  letting  us  see  his  face. 

Julie  paused  timidly  by  the  bed  and 
opened  her  hand,  showing  the  pendant. 

"  We  found  it,  madame.  I  thought  you 
would— rlike  to  Imow,"  she  said. 

Mme.  Jones  looked  at  her  and  smiled 
faintly. 
8if 


"  I  am  glad  mademoiselle  has  it  again," 
she  said.  "Did  the  gown  give  satisfac- 
tion?" 

Sudden  tears  came  into  Julie's  eyes 
and  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  faltered.  "  I  hope 
you  didn't — I  wish  I  could  in  any 
way ^" 

Mme.  Jones'  eyes  softened  as  she  lay 
looking  up  at  the  girl. 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  young  and  will  feel 
bad,"  she  said  presently.  "  I  shall  die,  so 
what  will  it  matter?  I  will  tell  you,  then. 
I  took  the  jewel,  mademoiselle.  Ah,  yes, 
you  found  it  under  that  lace  I  ITeverthe- 
less,  I  took  it." 

We  waited,  motionless  and  wondering, 
while  she  rested.  Presently  she  went  on 
with  a  short  sigh.  -* 

"  I  have  a  son.  He  is  what  you  call  a 
bad  lot."  She  smiled  sadly.  "But  still- 
he  is  my  son.  He  told  me  that  day,  *  I 
must  have  money  or  they  put  me  in  pris- 
on.' I  was  desperate.  Mademoiselle  will 
understand  when  she  has  a  son  of  her 
own." 

Julie  took  one  of  the  limp  hands  in 
hers,  turning  a  little  pale  at  its  coldness. 

"  Then  there  was  the  great  hue  and  cry, 
I  dared  not  keep  it,  after  all,"  Mme.  Jones 
said  wearily.  "  I  had  never  stolen  before. 
I  had  not — ^what  do  you  say  ? — nerve.  So 
I  hid  it  in  the  gown  and  sent  it  home  so, 
thinking  mademoiselle  would  find  it  at 
once.    I  hid  it  too  well,  eh  ? " 

She  seemed  curiously  remote,  as  if  al- 
ready she  were  talking  to  us  from  an- 
other world.  Her  face  was  more  tired 
than  troubled.  Julie's  breath  came  in 
short  sobs. 

"  And  your  son  ?  "  she  whispered. 

The  lids  that  had  fallen  for  a  moment 
lifted  slowly. 

"He  has  been  hiding  from  the  police. 
Now  he  runs  the  great  risk  to  come  here 
because  his  mother  dies.  He  is  not  all  a 
bad  lot?"    She  smiled  a  little. 

"If  he  could  pay  the  money,  would 
they  arrest  him?"  Julie  asked. 

"  Ah,  no.  He  could  pacify  them.  But 
there  is  nothing.  I  was  not  always — 
there  were  jewels  left,  but  we  have  sold 
them,  one  by  one.    Now " 

She  paused  and  turned  her  slow  gaze 
towards  her  hand.  Julie  had  gently 
opened  it,  and  now  closed  it  again  and 
laid  it  down.  The  fingers  relaxed,  dis- 
closing the  great  jewel  on  its  gold  chain. 
A  flash  of  life  came  back  for  a  moment 
into  the  somber  eyes. 

"Mademoiselle!    You  do  that " 

Julie  kissed  her,  and  then  we  slipped  out 
of  the  room.    In  the  hall  below  we  paused 
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till  we  heard  cautious  steps  go  back  to  the 
door  we  had  left.  Then  we  cleared  our 
blinded  eyes,  and  I  followed  Julie  humbly 
to  the  carriage. 

Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 


The  Stranger. 
I. 

The  day  had  been  fair,  but  the  night, 
with  its  promise  of  cold  and  storm,  yielded 
not  a  grain  of  hope  or  consolation  to  the 
woman  who  sat  alone  in  the  cabin  watch- 
ing, with  tear  dimmed,  sleepless  eyes,  by 
the  bed  of  a  little  one.  The  old,  deep, 
hopeless  heartache  had  just  begun  to 
grofw  deeper  when  there  came  a  rap  at 
the  cabin  door,  a  short,  gentle,  but  distinct 
tattoo.  The  little  wasted  form  on  the 
pillow  over  which  Polly  Wilkins  was 
bending  moved  slightly  and  gasped. 

The  rap  was  repeated  a  moment  later, 
and  Polly  stirred  in  her  chair,  but  hesita- 
ted a  moment  before  rising.  "  Could  it  be 
Jim  come  back  after  all?"  was  her 
thought. 

It  was  two  years  since  Jim  went  away, 
leaving  her  with  the  babe  at  her  breast. 
He  had  gone  West  to  search  for  a  new 
home  in  a  new  coimtry,  in  a  land  of 
plenty;  for  times  were  hard.  Polly  was 
young,  she  had  been  brave,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  be  of  good  heart  till  Jim  came 
back  for  her.  But  two  years  had  passed, 
and  he  had  not  returned.  Times  had 
grown  harder.  Polly  had  managed  to  live ; 
but  the  plowing  was  hard  and  the  hoeing 
was  hard,  the  weeding  was  laborious,  and 
the  returns  were  small,  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And  now 
the  child  had  grown  sick,  and  she  had  no 
money  to  pay  a  doctor. 

When  she  drew  open  the  door,  and  the 
insweeping  gust  fanned  the  flickering 
blaze  of  the  fagots  in  the  fireplace  into  a 
brighter  flame,  she  saw  standing  on  the 
threshold,  not  Jim,  but  a  big,  tall,  smooth 
faced  young  stranger. 

"  Is  it  Polly  Wilkins  that  lives  here? " 
he  asked  from  the  doorway. 

"It  is,'*  was  the  answer,  and  as  a 
fiercer  gust  swept  into  the  cabin  Polly 
turned  her  face  quickly  towards  the  pil- 
low where  the  child  lay. 

"Will  you  let  a  chap  come  in  out  of 
the  storm?"  was  the  next  question  from 
the  stranger;  then,  without  waiting  for 
her  answer,  he  closed  the  door  and  strode 
across  the  floor  to  the  bedside  where  Polly 
was  again  bending  over  the  little  sufferer. 
He  gazed  into  the  child's  face  a  moment, 
then   stooped    down   on   the   hearth   and 


passed  his  hands  three  or  four  times 
through  the  blaze,  rubbing  them  together 
to  warm  them.  Arising,  he  felt  the  child's 
limbs,  and  shook  his  head. 

"It's  cold,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  be- 
gan a  hasty  search  of  the  room,  "  I  reckon 
you  haven't  an  axe  ? "  was  his  next  utter- 
ance as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets and  looked  steadily  into  Polly's  eyes. 

"  Yes;  what  for?  "  Polly  trembled  a  lit- 
tie  as  she  spoke,  though  somehow  she  did 
not  feel  afraid  of  this  man.  Stooping,  she 
dragged  the  axe  from  under  the  bed. 
"It's  a  little  one,"  she  said;  "because  I 
couldn't  chop  with  a  heavy  one." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  hands  which 
held  the  axe  handle,  then  he  looked  again 
into  the  eyes  of  the  woman.  "  Fm  going 
out  to  get  some  wood,"  he  declared,  taking 
the  axe.  "  This  shack  needs  to  be  warmed 
up  for  the  little  un  there." 

"  But  the  wood  is  out,"  said  the  woman, 
shivering  a  little ;  "  and  I  couldn't  leave 
little  Jim  to  go  after  any — it  is  so  far." 

"So  far?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  to  bring  brushwood  from 
Mr.  Winkler's  new  groimd,  more  than  a 
mile  over  the  hilL" 

"Holy  smoke  I  Why,  there's  a  belt  o' 
timber  right  here  at  your  door." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  this  is  rented  ground, 
and  the  owner  won't  let  me  get  wood 
there." 

"  Won't  let  you,  eh!  "  and  the  stranger 
glanced  towards  little  Jim  on  the  pillow. 
"  Say,  I'm  Tom  Bolus,"  he  added  a  mo- 
ment later.  "  I  knowed  Jim  Wilkins  in  the 
West.  I'm  go  in'  out  there  to  get  some 
wood;  an'  more'n  that,  Fm  not  goin'  a 
mile  after  it." 

He  took  a  small  torch  from  the  fireplace 
and  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him. 
Polly  Wilkins  dropped  upon  her  knees  and 
rested  her  head  on  the  pillow  by  the  side 
of  the  child  for  a  moment.  "  Thi  man  has 
seen  Jim,"  she  murmured  to  herself;  but 
she  realized  in  the  same  moment  that  she 
was  afraid  to  ask  about  her  husband.  In 
a  few  minutes  Tom  Bolus  returned  with 
an  armful  of  wood.  He  had  found  a 
dead  pine  and  felled  it ;  and  a  blading  fire 
soon  drove  the  shadows  from  the  cabin. 

"Wliere's  the  kettle?"  he  asked,  and 
Polly  brought  it  to  him. 

"  There's  ,not  much  water,"  she  said. 
"The  spring  is  so  far  away,  nearly  half 
a  mile  down  the  hollow." 

Tom  gazed  up  at  the  woman  a  moment 
from  where  he  was  kneeling  on  the 
hearth.  "  Well,  some  women  do  catch  hell 
in  this  world,"  he  blurted  out. 

Drawing  the  kettle  up  between  hi? 
knees,  he  pushed  aside  the  lid  and  gaged 
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the  water  in  it  wdth  his  eyes.  Then  he 
drew  R  bit  of  some  dark  herb  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  shave  it  off  into  the 
kettle  with  the  blade  of  a  huge  knife  he 
carried. 

**  Jim  Wilkins  saved  my  life  once,"  he 
3aid  while  he  was  engaged  in  chipping  the 
ierb ;  but  this  was  as  far  as  he  went  with 
the  story. 

The  kettle  was  placed  on  the  fire;  then 
Tom  arose. 

"  Say,  now,"  he  commanded,  "  you  lie 
down  over  there  and  go  to  sleep.  You  need 
rest — 111  take  charge  of  the  little  un.  I'm 
half  a  doctor,  anyhow." 

Polly  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  with  a 
strange  sense  of  well  placed  confidence, 
she  did  as  she  was  told,  and  her  tired  eyes 
soon  closed  in  sleep. 

The  big  man  stooped  and  lifted  the  ket- 
tle off  the  fire.  Going  to  the  bed,  he  took 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  turned  back  to 
the  hearth.  Pushing  back  his  coat  sleeve, 
he  quickly  ripped  the  knitted  cuff  from  a 
sleeve  of  his  flannel  shirt  and  dropped  it 
into  the  steaming  kettle,  from  which  arose 
a  strong,  pimgent  odor.  With  rapid  move- 
ments he  stripped  the  child;  and  with  the 
bit  of  flannel,  frequently  saturated  in  the 
liquor  of  the  kettle,  he  began  rubbing  it 
vigorously  from  head  to  foot  until  the 
little  body  glowed  from  stimulation. 

This  done,  he  rolled  the  child  up  in  the 
bed  clothing  and  laid  it  back  on  the  bed. 
Then,  pulling  off  his  coat,  he  laid  that,  too, 
over  the  little  bundle,  and,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  stood  there  a  mo- 
ment looking  into  the  face  of  the  woman. 
It  was  a  young  face,  a  pretty  one,  but  it 
had  such  tired  eyes  and  was  so  thin ! 

Tom  went  back  to  the  hearth  and  sat 
down  to  think. 

II. 

It  was  almost  morning,  and  Tom  had 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time.  "  Xo,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  I  don't  reckon  it'll 
do  to  tell  her  right  now,  for  she's  got 
trouble  enough  for  the  present.  I'll  jest 
stay  around  awhile  first,  and  help  her  to 
get  the  kid  on  his  legs." 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  later  when 
Polly  Wilkins  first  stirred.  Raising  her- 
self on  her  elbow,  she  looked  over  into 
the  infant's  face,  and  a  smile  sprang  to 
her  lips — little  Jim  was  sleeping  as  he 
used  to  sleep;  and  the  stranger  was  smo- 
king his  pipe  contentedly  by  the  fire. 

More  than  a  week  passed  before  Tom 
again  mentioned  Jim  Wilkins;  and  dur- 
ing this  time  Polly  had  learned  to  depend 
upon  her  new  friend.  There  was  a  strong 


arm  in  the  house,  and  it  was  a  restful 
thought,  even  though  it  was  not  her  hus- 
band's arm.  Little  Jim  had  grown  bright 
and  playful  under  Tom's  care,  and  rapidly 
grew  strong. 

"Polly,  I  reckon  I've  been  slow  a 
comin'  to  it,"  the  stranger  said  one  night, 
between  puffs  of  his  pipe,  as  he  sat  at  one 
corner  of  the  hearth ;  **  but  I  have  to  tell 
you  now.    You  won't  ever  see  Jim  again." 

An  exclamation  formed  in  Polly's 
throat,  but  hung  there  and  choked  her, 
forcing  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  Tom  did 
not  look  up,  but  continued  slowly:  "It 
was  this  way.  Jim  had  been  knockin' 
around  out  there  trying  to  strike  some- 
thing, always  figurin'  on  fixing  up  some- 
thing snug  for  Polly  and  the  kid.  But 
somehow  he  never  had  any  luck.  Struck 
pay  dirt  once,  and  the  clouds  had  begun 
to  wear  gold  lace  to  his  eyes  when  a  fever 
caught  him;  and  he  lay  in  my  shanty  six 
weeks,  out  of  his  head  sometimes,  talkin' 
about  Polly  and  the  little  un,  an'  gatherin' 
cornfield  beans  and  potatoes." 

The  tears  were  streaming  silently  from 
Polly's  eyes  while  Tom  talked;  but  he, 
seeming  to  know  this,  did  not  turn  his 
head. 

"  Jim  lived  through  the  fever,"  he  went 
on,  "  an'  got  stout  an'  went  back  to  work, 
but  that  pay  dirt  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
small  pocket,  an'  another  chap  had  got 
the  cream  of  it  while  Jim  was  on  his  back. 
The  next  time  Jim  went  to  work  for 
wages  in  the  Blue  Bottle  hole,  an  old, 
played-out  lode  the  company  was  tryin'  to 
squeeze  a  profit  out  of  on  the  home 
stretch.  Jim  hadn't  worked  there  three 
days  till  the  slide  came,  and  of  course  it 
wasn't  anything  else  but  Jim's  luck  to  get 
caught.  We  got  him  out  alive,  but  he 
didn't  last  more  than  an  hour." 

Tom  laid  his  pipe  in  the  comer  of  the 
fireplace  and  went  outside ;  and  it  was  half 
an  hour  before  he  returned  with  an  arm- 
ful of  wood.  Seating  himself  again  by  the 
fire,  he  unbuckled  a  leather  belt  from 
about  his  waist,  and  with  some  effort  laid 
it  over  in  Polly's  lap,  for  it  was  heavy. 

"It's  a  little  o'  the  shiny  I've  saved," 
he  explained;  "an'  it's  for  you  an'  the 
little  un  over  there,  whether — ^whether  it 
suits  you  about  Jim's  last  request  or  not." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment;  then 
Polly  spoke. 

"  Did — did  Jim  send  a  message  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Well,  not  a  message  exactly,"  an- 
swered Tom,  slowly  moving  his  chair 
around  until  his  knees  were  close  to  Polly's 
chair.  "You  see,  Jim  didn't  have  time. 
He  didn't  speak  but  a  few  words,  an'  I  had 
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to  get  down  close  to  his  lips  to  hear  'em. 
*  Tom/  he  said  when  I  was  close  enough, 
an'  then  it  was  ever  so  long  before  he  said 
anything  else,  *  I — ^I  want  you  to  go  back 
there  and  hunt  up  Polly  and — and  tell 
her  about  it,'  he  went  on  at  last ;  *  an'  then, 
Tom,  see  if  you  can't  fix  it  up  with  her 
somehow  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  her 
an'  the  kid — you  know  what  I  mean,  Tom.' 

"  I  told  him  I  understood,  and  would  do 
it.  He  looked  happy  after  that,  and  felt 
about  for  my  hand ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
more  he  was  gone." 

Tom  waited  a  little  while,  then  looked 
up  into  Polly's  face. 

"  Shall  I  go  or  stay,  Polly?  "  he  asked. 

A  long  silence  followed.  A  pine  log  in 
the  fireplace  burned  in  two  and  fell  apart, 
extinguishing  the  blaze  and  leaving  the 
room  in  shadow.  Then  Polly  leaned  over 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  Tom's  shoulder. 

"  Stay,  Tom,"  she  whispered.  "  We  need 
you,  little  Jim  an'  me  I  " 

Charles  Sloan  Reid, 


Sister,  Brother,  and  Friend. 
I. 

They  were  lifelong  friends,  sitting 
silently  together  in  Chester's  den,  a  place 
to  which  Benson  often  came  for  the  feel- 
ing of  familiar  comfort  it  afforded. 

"My  dear  boy,"  finally  observed 
Chester,  rising  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
"  the  time  has  come,  as  the  walrus  said, 
to  talk  of  many  things." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  said 
Benson.  "It  is  time  somebody  said 
something."  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  if 
he  felt  relieved  now  that  the  subject  had 
finally  come  up.  "  You  are  the  one,"  he 
went  on  as  Chester  walked  about,  "  to  do 
the  talking.  You  know  best  how  I  feel; 
how  I — ^what  it  all  means  to  me."  He  sud- 
denly arose  and  intercepted  Chester,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  his  friend's  shoiilder. 
"Hang  it,  old  man,  you  do  know,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  Chester  answered 
quickly.  "  But  it  is  so  hard  to— to  do  this 
sort  of  thing — to  you,  especially.  It 
would  be  all  well  enough  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter, and  to  give  her  away  when  a  bully  old 
chap  like  you  asks  for  her;  but  hang  it, 
Rex,  it's  different  when  one  has  to  be  a 
father  to  one's  little  sister,  and  decide  her 
destiny." 

Rex  Benson  wrote  his  name  on  the 
frosty  window  before  he  spoke.  Visions 
of  a  face  came  to  him  from  the  pattern 
of  the  frost,  and  the  thought  arose  in  his 
mind  of  one  delirious  moment  when  she 


had  clung  to  him  and  had  kissed  him« 
leaving  him  love-mad,  conscious  only  of  a 
moistened  cheek,  and  in  his  nostrils  a 
warm,  sweet  breath,  like  fresh  cut  flowers. 
No  one  could  blame  Chester  for  wishing 
to  keep  so  dear  a  possession.  He  was  right 
to  cling  to  her  and  hold  her  back  from 
every  one. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  he  exclaimed  passionately 
at  last,  "  I  love  her  so  I  " 

"  So  do  I,"  Dick  said  in  a  deliberate 
way.  "That  is  the  trouble.  She's  my 
sister,  in  whom  I  take  a  conscientious, 
fatherly  pride.    I  want  her  to  be  happy." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  it  com^  to  this.  Rex."  Dick 
filled  his  pii>e  again  and  lit  it  in  silence, 
as  if  he  wished  time  to  weigh  his  thoughts 
before  he  spoke  them.  "  I  am  in  the  deuce 
of  a  position.  I  am  expected  to  play  the 
philosopher,  and  dispose  of  a  member  of 
my  house  to  her  advantage  in  marriage. 
You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  us  always, 
as  far  back  as  you  and  I  can  remember. 
You  have  money — all  you  wiU  ever  need, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  truthfully  say 
of  ourselves;  and,  tmlike  us,  you  have 
never,  for  a  single  day,  known  what  it  was 
to  get  right  down  and  dig  out  a  day's 
wages.    No,  don't  cut  in  yet. 

"I  know  you  claim  to  be  literary.  I 
hope  you  are.  We  have  read  all  you  ever 
published,  which,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
liberty,  is  not  very  much  or  very  good. 
But  we  have  watched  you  and  hoped  for 
you,  and  have  felt  a  personal  interest  in 
you,  all  of  us,  especially  father  while  he 
lived ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  his  wish, 
as  it  must  now  be  mine,  first  to  feel  some 
positive  assurance  of  your  success, 
whether  it  is  in  the  writing  of  books  or 
the  laying  of  asphalt  pavement,  before 
giving  you  Alice.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you 
were  suddenly  stricken  with  i>overty^ 
would  you  not  be  utterly  helpless?  Could 
you  earn  a  living  and  support  a  wife  ?  " 

Rex  was  still  at  the  window.    Finally 

he  turned.  "  I  think "  he  began  slowly, 

then  paused.  Dick  braced  himself  for  the 
blow  he  felt  was  coming.  "  I  think,  with 
all  respect  to  you,"  he  continued  in  a  low, 
even  voice,  "  I  will  withhold  my  answer  to 
your  question.  It  is  kind  of  you;  I  appre- 
ciate your  interest  in  me.  Few  go  so  far,  I 
scarcely  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
to  say.  However,  it's  all  right.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  ends  it." 
He  was  moving  slowly  towards  the  door, 
and  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets.  **  Qood 
by,  Dick !  "  he  said. 

"  Rex !  "  It  was  Dick's  turn  now  to  feel 
the  sting  of  the  lash.  "Rex I"  he  cried 
again.    "Where  are  you  going?" 
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"  To  the  devil,"  Rex  answered. 

"Wait!" 

Rex  shook  Ms  head.  "No,*'  said  he. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  came  close  to  Dick,  so 
close  that  Dick  could  see  the  dancing  fire 
in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Do  you  care  to  know  why  ?  *'  he  in- 
quired in  a  strained  voice.  "  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  For  a  duffer  like  me  my 
love  for  Alice  is  a  mystery,  even  to  my- 
self. It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  honest 
and  honorable.  It  has  kept  me  decent, 
Dick,  that  love  has,  if  it  has  left  no  notice- 
able outward  mark  on  me.  There,  that's 
aU.  Good-byl'' 

Dick  sprang  between  his  friend  and  the 
door,  and  a  darkness  came  quickly  into 
Rex'  blue  eyes.  **Rex,"  Dick  said,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "we  can't 
part  like  this.  Won't  you  answer  my 
question  and  give  me  a — a  show?  My 
God,  man,  I  only  want  to  do  what  is  right  I 
You  know  that." 

Rex  smiled  sadly.  "  Yes,"  he  murmured. 
^  I  know  you  do.  My  dear  fellow,  doubt- 
less you  have.  Who  knows?" 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Dick  imploringly, 
"won't  you " 

"No I"  roared  Rex  so  suddenly  that 
Dick  stepped  back  against  the  door. 
"  That  is  my  own  affair,  and,  by  thunder, 
if  we  were  in  the  street  I  would  tell  you 
why  FU  be  damned  if  I'll  answer  you  I " 

"  You  had  better  say  it  now,  right  here," 
Dick  retorted,  himself  not  without  heat  by 
this  time.  "  After  such  a  demonstration 
friendship  need  not  enter  in.    Go  on  I " 

"  Well,  then,  it's  because  your  question 
was  too  infernally  impudent  for  a  gentle- 
man to  answer.  What  right  under  heaven 
have  you  or  any  man  to  ask  me  how  I 
would  live  if  my  money  was  gone?  On 
my  wife,  do  you  suppose  ?  Another  man 
would  Imock  you  down  for  a  lesser  in- 
sult than  that ! " 


II. 


To  Miss  Alice  Chester,  ascending  the 
wide,  old-fashioned  stairway,  there  came 
at  this  moment,  through  a  closed  door, 
the  indistinct  sound  of  voices  raised  in 
loud  and  angry  discord.  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  her  heart  beating  strangely  fast, 
she  knocked  upon  the  door.  There  was 
no  answer,  but  the  sounds  instantly 
ceased. 

"  Boys !  "  called  a  gentle  voice.  "  Boys, 
may  I  come  in  ?  Rex  I  Dick  1 " 

Quick  steps  were  heard  inside.  Then 
the  door  swung  open  sufficiently  to  dis- 
close a  face,  out  of  which  glared  two  angry 
blue  eyes. 


"  Oh,  Rexl  "  cried  Alice.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  I  was  reading  the  paper  and  saw 
the  good  news,  and  was  so  wild  to  congrat- 
ulate you  that  I  came  up.  I — ^I'm  afraid 
I  am  not  wanted;  and  really,  I'm  afraid 
of  you.  Rex.    Don't  look  at  me  so  1 " 

A  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  room 
said:  "Let  her  in,  Rex." 

"  What  were  you  boys  doing  as  I  came 
up  stairs?"  insisted  Alice.  "It  sounded 
like  fighting.  Dick,  your  cheek  is  all 
bloody  I  I  was  reading  all  about  your 
play,  Rex ;  and  oh,  I  was  so  glad .  and 
happy  that  it's  a  success!  And  now  you 
frighten  me  so.  Rex,  what  are  you  holding 
your  finger  for?  Tell  me  instantly,  what 
is  the  matter?" 

Dick,  the  picture  of  discomfiture,  was 
speechless  in  unutterable  concern. 

"Why,"  said  Benson,  forcing  a  smile 
that  distorted  a  very  much  swollen  upper 
lip — "  well,  you  see,  Alice — ^why,  yes,  you 
know — the  play,  that's  the  thing.  We 
were  rehearsing  a  scene.  There  is  a  duel 
in  the  third  act,  Alice,  where  the  hero  de- 
fends the  heroine;  so  Dick  and  I — ^just 
for  fun,  of  course — rehearsed  it.  We  took 
turns  playing  the  hero.  Perhaps  I  was  a 
little  too  strenuous  with  poor  Don  Manuel, 
Did  I  hurt  you,  Dick?" 

Rex  turned  to  the  impromptu  Don 
Manuel,  stretching  out  his  hand,  a  twinkle 
of  curious  wickedness  in  his  blue  eyes. 
The  situation  was  not  without  its  humor- 
ous side.  Dick  burst  out  laughing,  and 
quickly  grasped  the  hand. 

"  Bless  you,  no,  you  dear  old  hero !  "  he 
cried. 

"  That's  all  right,"  Rex  retorted.  "  And 
when  you  can  let  go  of  my  hand,  just  grab 
that  middle  finger  and  pull  the  joint  into 
place.    It's  out." 

"  Oh ! "  Alice  exclaimed  with  tender 
compassion.  "  Let  me'  go  and  get  a  ban- 
dage and  the  arnica  bottle.  Poor  old  Rex ! 
How  it  must  hurt  you  I  " 

"What  about  that  play?"  demanded 
Dick  grimly  when  Alice  was  gone  on  her 
errand  of  mercy. 

"  Your  sister  will  tell  you  about  it  after 
I  am  gone." 

"  Is  it  your  play  ?    Did  you  write  it  ?  " 

"  Ask  Alice." 

"  I  ask  you,  instead." 

"  And  I  won't  tell.  Do  you  want  to  fight 
again?" 

"Here  comes  the  Red  Cross  ambu- 
lance," said  Alice,  arrived  once  more. 
"  Now  let's  bind  him  up  and  stanch  his 
wounds,  and  then  we'll  all  give  three 
cheers  for  the  latest  successful  playwright. 
One!    Two!  Three!" 

Roy  B.  Richardson. 
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BY  ANNE  O'HAGAN. 


THE  OLD  TIME  NOVELIST'S  IDEAL  WAS  A  PARAGON  OF  BEAUTY. 
CONSTANCY,  MODESTY,  AND  VIRTUE  -  HER  SUCCESSOR,  THE 
HEROINE  OF  THE  MODERN  NOVEL,  IS  NOT  ALV^AYS  SUCH  A 
BLAMELESS  CREATURE. 


CKOM  time  to  time  of  late  there  have 
*  been  heard  voices  of  protest — or,  at 
any  rate,  of  "  what  are  we  coming  to  "  anx- 
iety—concerning the  new  hero  of  romance. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  his  critics  that  he  is  be- 
ing gradually  stripped  of  all  his  old  heroic 
attributes.  Not  only  has  he  been  rudely 
robbed  of  the  triple  crown  with  which  his 
brows  were  once  encircled — the  halo  of 
supermundane  goodness,  the  bay  wreath 
of  high  intellectual  achievement,  and  the 
coronet  of  social  preeminence;  but  things 
have  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  an  author 
is  thought  uncommonly  forbearing  who 
does  not  make  him  a  former  jailbird^  or 
a  prospective  one.  When,  by  any  chance, 
he  is  allowed  to  escape  active  villainy,  and 
when  the  noose  is  not  seen  dangling  for 
him  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  is  shown  as 
the  less  pleasing  and  more  furtive  criminal 
of  "  the  artistic  temperament "  school.  So 
the  pendulxmi  swings  between  the  shady 
methods  of  a  Quiaanie  or  the  crooked  lib- 
ertinism and  cowardice  of  SiUugh  Scarlett 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  "  sensitive,^^  "  im- 
pressionable "  booriahness  of  an  Edward 
Manistp  or  the  all  devouring  egotism  of  a 
Thomas  Sandys  on  the  other. 

Not  with  any  intent  to  deny  the  new 
heroes  falling  off  from  the  old  standards  of 
behavior  and  character  are  these  lines 
written.  It  would  be  idle.  The  past  dec- 
ade has  produced  in  fiction,  with  any  pre- 
tenses to  serious  consideration,  about  as 
few  fit  followers  of  my  Uncle  Tohy,  of  the 
benign  Dr.  Primrose^  of  Henry  Esmond, 
of  Colonel  Newcomer  of  Tom  Pinch^  as  of 
King  Arthur,  Sir  Oalahad,  and  Don 
Quixote,    But  how  about  the  heroines? 

One  of  the  axioms  on  which  the  young 
used  to  be  brought  up  was  that  man  is  what 
woman  makes  him.  Lately,  to  be  sure, 
women  have  shied  a  little  at  the  respon- 
sibility. The  compliment  has  sometimes 
lost  its  fiattering  force  when  women  have 
looked  at  men.  Still,  it  has  been  an  axiom 
for  ages.  And  if  that  is  so,  then  why  shall 
we  not  say  that  heroes  are  what  heroines 
demand,  and  that  a  gradual  deterioration 


in  the  good  old  romantic  brand  of  heroes 
is  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground 
of  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  stuff  of 
which  heroines  are  made? 

HEROINES  OP  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

In  the  good  old  days  when,  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  individual  won^en  in  fic- 
tion, the  standard  for  heroines  as  a  class 
was  high;  when  they  had  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  dawn,  more  modest  than  the 
pearl,  more  chaste  than  ice,  more  constant 
than  the  north  star,  and  more  submissive 
than  the  hero's  favorite  dog — in  those 
days,  there  were  heroes.  It  paid  to  be  one, 
and  to  win  a  paragon  like  this ! 

But  what  reward  is  a  h&to  likely  to  meet 
nowadays,  even  if  he  should  conduct  him- 
self like  a  mixture  of  the  lion  hearted 
Hichard  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard  ?  Ten 
to  one  his  literary  providence  will  award 
him  a  sparkling,  ardent,  but  most  uncer- 
tain Diana  of  the  Grossways^  a  poor, 
smirched  Tess  with  recollections  of  horror, 
a  sprightly,  jeering  Elizabeth^  far  more 
interested  in  gardening  than  in  him, 
or — shape  of  fear! — a  Selma  White  with 
several  missions  and  an  infiexible  pur- 
pose to  rise  in  the  world. 

Once  upon  a  time  all  heroines  were 
beautiful — as  beautiful  as  dolls,  and  some- 
what like  those  satisfactory  toys  in  all  re- 
spects. If  hair  of  anything  but  spun  gold 
or  raven  blackness  was  ever  permitted,  it 
was  a  shining  chestnut,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  very  pink  cheeks  and  mild  blue 
or  brown  eyes. 

Nowadays  the  hero  is  likely  to  have 
ladies  presented  for  his  admiration  who 
have  red  hair,  ash  colored  hair,  copper  col- 
ored hair,  streaked  hair:  there  have  even 
been  heroines  who  did  not  scruple  to  have 
a  sprinkling  of  gray  in  their  dark  locks. 

In  the  good  old  days  it  was  an  unlucky 
wight  of  a  hero  who  could  not  draw  a 
heroine  "  of  graceful  figure,  dazsling  com- 
plexion, with  large,  sparkling  eyes  of  a 
clear  violet  color,  hair  like  spun  sunbeams, 
and  teeth  that  were  like  a  row  of  pearls." 
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To-day  snch  beauty  exists  nowhere  out- 
side of  Laura  Jean  Libbey's  classic  pages. 
The  best  hero  going  is  liable  to  receive  no 
more  for  all  his  fine  qualities  than  a  ^  face 
not  strictly  beautiful,  but  fxdl  of  sweet, 
womanly  sympathy." 

In  the  old  days  a  hero  who  had  passed 
through  the  trials  of  a  heroic,  pre-matri- 
monial  existence  could  settle  down  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  unseemly  conversational 
pyrotechnics,  no  wearying  and  profitless 
discussion.  Intellectually,  all  the  heroines 
were  like  Sophia  Western^  whom  Fielding 
created  exactly  to  the  ancient  heroic  taste 
in  women : 

I  never  heard  anything  of  pertness  or  what  is 
called  repartee  out  of  her  month ;  no  pretense  to 
wit,  mnch  less  to  that  kind  of  wisdom  the  affecta- 
tion of  which  in  a  yonng  woman  is  as  absurd  as 
any  of  the  affectations  of  an  ape.  I  once,  to  tiy  her 
only,  desired  her  opinioa  on  a  point  which  was  con- 
troverted  between  Mr,  Thackum  and  Mr.  Square, 
To  which  she  answered :  **  You  will  pardon  me.  I 
am  snre  yon  cannot  in  earnest  think  me  capable 
of  deciding  any  point  in  which  such  gentlemen  dis- 
agree." 

Place  Isabel  Carnahy  over  against 
Sophia  Western,  and  see  upon  what  evil 
times  the  hero  race  has  fallen.  Xo  one 
ever  heard  anything  but  repartee  and  pre- 
tensions to  wit  and  wisdom  out  of  IsdbeVs 
nlouth.  Her  most  affectionate  utterances 
have  the  trail  of  the  epigram  over  them. 

The  hero  of  the  past  was  sure  of  a  deco- 
rous, modest  heroine.  Could  anything  be 
more  guarded  than  Emnia  in  Miss  Aiisten's 
novel  of  that  name?  And  Miss  Austen 
was  a  realist,  too  I  When  she  has  become 
engaged  to  Mr.  Knightley,  Emma  contin- 
ues, with  the  sweetest  moderation,  to  call 
him  "Mr.  Knightley  "— or  is  it^Mr.K"? 
He  begs  her  to  familiarize  herself  with  his 
Christian  name;  and  she,  with  great  arch- 
ness, promises  to  use  it  on  that  day  when  in 
church  M.  or  N.  promises  to  take  X.  or  M. 
for  better  or  worse.  Suppose  that,  instead 
of  such  calm  self  restraint,  Mr,  Knightley 
had  been  bombarded  with  the  "  dearests  " 
and  "  owns  "  of  the  recent  amatory  and 
epistolary  Englishwoman  I  Probably  there 
would  have  been  an  earlier  case  of  unex- 
plained estrangement. 

The  new  heroine  is  not  only  changed  in 
looks  and  manners,  but  in  character  as 
well.  Take  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  most 
captivating  of  women,  with  "  no  harm  in 
her.'*  How  often  does  her  wayward  heart 
seem  to  respond  to  something  she  is  in- 
clined to  call  love  before  it  settles  down  to 
loving?  What  old  fashioned  hero  would 
be  content  to  receive  so  shopworn  an  af- 


fection as  a  reward  for  leading  the  strenu- 
ously heroic  life  through  a  whole  book  ? 

And  Trilby  and  T«w,  daughters  of 
tragedy !  Their  own  creators,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  felt  some  tenderness  for 
them,  had  not  the  courage  to  give  them  as 
reward  even  to  the  poor,  makeshift^ 
modem  heroes.  Little  as  these  gentlemen 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  their  authors. 
Trilby  and  Tes$  fell  short  of  the  measure 
of  the  hero's  reward. 

Jane  Eyre^  who  may  be  called  the  first 
of  the  new  school  of  heroines,  roused  a 
storm  of  protest  by  her  lax  view  of  life 
when  she  first  appeared.  Worthy  ladies 
and  gentlemen  wrote  to  the  papers  de- 
nouncing her  for  an  outrageous  minxl 
The  Carrie  Nations  of  1847  demanded  to 
know  what  the  world  was  coming  to  when 
a  heroine  dared  approve  the  odor  of  a 
cigar  on  the  evening  air.  Toung  women 
with  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  a 
habit  of  clandestine  reading  were  severely 
reprimanded  when  they  were  discovered 
with  copies  of  the  vicious  work  in  their 
hands — a  work  in  which  the  shameless  her- 
oine avowed  her  love  for  a  married  man ! 

See  the  successors  of  Jane — poor  Jane^ 
who  would  not  deceive  herself  as  to  her 
own  heart,  but  who  would  not  yield  to  its 
promptings  when  they  were  not  backed  by 
her  rigid  sense  of  duty.  See  Miss  Betty 
Madison  of  "  Senator  North,^  who  has  sub- 
stituted a  sense  of  social  awards  for  a 
sense  of  personal  honor.  See  the  Btisie  of 
"  Jude  the  Obscure." 

BfARRUGE  IN  MODERN    LITERATURE. 

As  for  the  heroines  who  are  disposed  to 
regard  their  own  marriage  vows  more 
lightly  than  they  would  their  dinner  en- 
gagements, modem  fiction  is  full  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  outrageously  unfaithful, 
some  merely  picturesquely  indifferent. 
There  is  Aminta,  who,  after  a  term  as 
the  wife  of  Lord  Ormonty  departs  with 
Lord  OrmonVs  secretary  to  open  a  school 
for  the  young.  There  is  Evelyn,  the  ama- 
zing young  lady  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins," 
who  apparently  contracts  a  matrimonial 
alliance  in  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is 
to  avoid  living  up  to  its  terms.  There  is 
the  fascinating  Dolly  of  the  "Dia- 
logues "  whose  peccadilloes  may  not  be 
heinous,  but  who  shows  a  certain  admi- 
rable skill  in  evading  the  prosaic  wifely 
duty  of  keeping  her  husband  first  in  her 
thoughts. 

Those  who  are  neither  married  nor  in 
unabashed  love  with  married  men  have 
discovered  innumerable  ways  of  showing 
themselves  boimd  by  no  ancient  ideas  of 
maidenly  righteousness.  Pamela  Crisp  of 
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"  Folly  Comers  "  does  not  scruple  to  an- 
swer matrimonial  advertisements,  to  de- 
ceive her  benefactor,  to  sink  her  woman- 
liness to  a  miserable  sort  of  slavery. 
Eleanor,  the  gently  bom,  sensitive  Eng- 
lishwoman, forgets  the  traditions  of  her 
race  and  is  jealous  and  underhanded,  a 
melodramatic  schemer.  Elfrida  Harland 
of  "A  Double  Thread"  plots  most  ama- 
zingly and  uselessly  to  involve  her  lover 
in  dishonorable  greed.  She  called  it 
"  testing  his  affection." 

Even  in  the  new  romantic  novel  the 
heroine  is  a  very  diflFerent  being  from  the 
heroine  of  the  old.  She  dares  to  have 
whims,  to  coquet,  to  jest.  Flavia,  sweetest 
and  most  devoted  of  the  "  new  "  heroines 
of  romance,  would  never  have  satisfied 
the  exactions  of  Scott  as  a  heroine.  He 
could  make  a  mere  lady  in  waiting  behave 
more  like  a  queen  than  this  real  queen  did. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  classic  heroine 
when  George  Eliot  began  writing  about 


women  as  they  really  were,  instead  of 
about  lay  figures  dressed  up  in  traditional 
robes  for  various  parts.  Up  to  her  time  it 
had  been  the  courteous  custom  to  say, 
"  Jealousy,  avarice,  caprice,  bad  judgment, 
impulses  that  end  in  disaster — all  these 
things  are  attributes  of  the  Bad  Woman. 
Therefore,  the  Good  Woman  shall  have  no 
trace  of  them  in  our  tales." 

But  after  George  Eliot,  it  became  the 
general  custom  to  do  what  before  her  only 
Charlotte  Bront6  and  Jane  Austen  had 
dared  to  do— to  portray  women  as  individ- 
uals with  the  whims,  the  passions,  and  the 
foibles  of  the  imperfect  human  race. 

It  is  both  easier  and  pleasanter  to  ex- 
plain thus  the  deterioration  of  the  heroine 
than  to  believe  that  the  women  of  to-day, 
from  whom  the  novelist  must  draw  his  con- 
ception of  woman  in  any  age,  have  fallen 
below  the  maidens  of  old  who  inspired  the 
beautiful  Rowenas,  the  modest  Sophias^ 
and  the  constant  Amelias. 


LITERARY    CHAT 


AUTHOR   AND   PUBLISHER— More 

words  upon  an  old  subject  of  Iherary 
controversy* 

The  other  day  a  publisher  who,  in  the 
past  five  years,  has  had  several  successful 
novels  on  his  list,  astonished  a  group  of 
friends,  sitting  with  him  at  his  club,  by 
remarking : 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  seriously  of 
giving  up  publishing  novels  altogether? 
You  probably  think  it  pays  to  publish  a 
successful  novel.  It  does  pay — ^the  au- 
thor and  the  papers  you  advertise  in;  but 
the  publisher  often  comes  out  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  horn.  I  have  in  mind 
now  a  novel  that  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
best  selling  novels  of  its  season.  It  cost 
me  to  print,  bind,  and  exploit  it,  and  to 
pay  royalties  to  the  author,  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  received  as  my  share  of  the 
returns." 

The  publisher  then  picked  up  a  news- 
paper, and  turned  to  a  page  where  a  new 
novel  was  announced  in  glowing  language 
and  large  letters. 

"  That  is  the  author's  second  book,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher.    "You  know  about  the  first,  of 


course.  It  was  steered  to  success  by  an 
enterprising  publisher  out  West,  who 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  it.  Does 
the  name  of  that  enterprising  publisher 
appear  in  this  advertisement?  No,  the 
new  book  is  brought  out  by  a  New  York 
concern. 

"  What  has  happened  in  this  case,"  the 
Bi>eaker  went  on,  "has  happened  again 
and  again  since  the  ^  booming '  of  novels 
set  in.  If  the  unknown  Western  author 
had  offered  his  first  book  to  the  New 
York  publisher,  he  would  probably  have 
been  rejected.  Host  probably  he  actually 
was  rejected  by  this  very  firm.  Before  go- 
ing to  their  own  publishers,  those  West- 
em  fellows  commonly  send  their  manu- 
scripts to  New  York.  When  th^  make 
their  success,  however,  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  abandon  the  home  market  and  ac- 
cept the  big  terms  that  the  New  York 
publisher,  now  that  reputation  has  taken 
the  place  of  obscurity,  can  afford  to  offer 
them." 

The  publisher  sank  back  in  his  seat  and 
smiled  wearily.  A  young  man,  who  had 
been  looking  intently  at  hb  burned  out 
cigarette,  raised  his  head. 

"I  happen  to  know  about  this  par- 
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ticular  caae^"  he  remarked.  "  The  author 
did  try  seyeral  New  York  publishers  with 
his  firat  manuscript,  and  they  all  refused 
it.  Then  he  took  it  to  a  Western  firm,  and 
it  was  refused  again.  Then  he  offered  to 
pay  the  firm  the  cost  of  the  plates  if  they 
would  bring  the  book  out.  They  agre^; 
but  when  the  book  appeared  they  did  very 
little  advertising  for  it.  It  seemed  to 
catch  on  by  the  merest  chance.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the.  author  didn't  feel 
that  he  owed  anything  to  the  firm." 
For  several  moments  there  was  silence. 
Then  the  publisher  grumbled : 
"Authors  never  have  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude, any  way  I " 

THE  CRY  OP  PLAGIARISM— It  is  an 

easy  one  to  raise,  with  or  without 
just  catise. 

"  Stop  thief ! "  is  an  excellent  cry  for 
gaining  attention,  and  the  little  writers 
seem  to  have  decided  that  the  quickest 
way  to  draw  notice  to  their  works  is  by 
wailing  that  the  big  writers  have  stolen 
from  &em.  Glenerally  their  friends  and 
publishers  open  the  hue  and  cry  with  in- 
dignant letters  to  the  newspapers.  Then 
the  plundered  author,  interviewed, 
modest  admits  the  inexplicable  resem- 
blance, with  parallel  columns  of  excerpts 
to  prove  his  point.  Sometimes  he  ex- 
onerates the  celebrity  of  deliberate  inten- 
tion in  his  plagiarisms;  again  he  is  cov- 
ertly sarcastic. 

Kipling  has  been  through  the  fire  of 
these  not  very  deadly  parallels;  Rostand 
was  butchered  to  make  a  Chicago  holi- 
day; almost  all  the  elect  have  known  the 
annoyance — and  come  out  no  worse  for  it. 
The  harm  lies  in  the  undue  advertising 
of  the  little  man  who  is  trying  to  think 
himself  robbed. 


A  SNAKE  CHARMING   MAID  — No 

lady  embarking:  upon  a  career  of 
revensfe  should  be  without  one* 

Helen  Braithwaite  had  a  crazy  Gre^ 
mother,  an  archaeological  father,  and  an 
Egyptian  snake  charmer  for  a  foster 
mother,  maid,  companion,  and  friend. 
She  lived  in  Tennessee.  She  could — and 
did— quote  the  "Hiad"  and  "  GEdipus 
Tyrannus  '*  in  the  original  Greek  to  any 
one  who  would  listen.  It  was  her  idea. of 
a  cozy  evening  entertainment.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  she  had  a  crazy 
mother. 

Philip  Oumey  of  Cincinnati  sprained 
his  ankle  in  front  of  the  Braithwaite  house 
in  Tennessee — after  he  had  seen  Helen, 


In  Cincinnati,  we  suppose,  the  young  men 
are  trained  to  the  enjoyment  of  Greek 
epics  and  tragedies.  At  any  rate,  Philip 
used  to  sit  entranced  while  Helen  ''elo- 
cuted."  He  was  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College  in  New  York  State,  the  author 
is  careful  to  state  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  not  marvel  too  much  over  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  language  of  Hellas. 

But  all  this  was  idyllic.  Young  men, 
even  graduates  of  Hamilton  College  in 
New  York  State,  may  not  spend  all  their 
lives  listening  to  the  Greek  poets.  Philip 
had  to  return  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  had 
a  fianc6e  awaiting  him ;  and  then  the  real 
story  begins. 

The  crazy  mother  and  the  archsdological 
father  having  died,  the  Egyptian  sorcer- 
ess, in  the  pauses  of  brushing  Helenas  hair, 
persuades  that  young  women  that  she 
should  pursue  the  Cincinnatian  and  force 
him  to  marry  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  child. 
This  Helen  does,  accompanied  by  the  sor- 
ceress lady  and  the  infant — of  whom 
Philip  knows,  by  the  way,  nothing,  and 
who  is,  indeed,  a  total  surprise  even  to  the 
most  darkly  sophisticated  reader. 

Philip  makes  the  horrible  mistake  of 
** cutting"  Helen  as  he  sits  comfortably 
on  the  front  steps  of  his  fiancee's  home 
with  that  admirable  young  woman  by  his 
side.  Although  she  probably  could  not 
quote  even  a  common  or  garden  Latin 
poet,  Catherine  White  is  no  fool.  She 
sees  the  look  that  the  fair  half  Greek  casts 
upon  Philip!  She  sees  his  pallor  1  It  is 
enough!  His  cake  is  dough  so  far  as 
Catherine  is  concerned,  to  use  a  classic  ex- 
pression. 

Failing  to  win  back  her  recreant  lover 
by  strolling  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  with 
the  snake  charmer  in  a  yellow  turban  by 
her  side,  Helen  becomes  embittered.  She 
decides  to  haunt  him  in  the  actual  fiesh. 
If  he  has  a  case  in  court  to  plead — ^he  is  a 
lawyer — she  rises  apparently  from  a  trap 
door  in  the  jury  box,  or  under  the  court 
stenographer's  table,  just  as  he  is  summing 
up.  She  fixes  him  with  her  glittering  eye 
— and  he  abandons  the  law. 

He  goes  into  politics,  and  gives  a  din- 
ner in  the  private  dining-room  of  a  hotel 
to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  As  the  ward 
boss  offers  him  the  Presidency  or  the  am- 
bassadorship to  England,  Helen  glides  in 
and  stalks  solemnly  and  uninterruptedly 
around  the  table.  Of  course  that  finishes 
Philip's  political  career! 

He  decides  to  go  abroad,  and  on  ship- 
board he  falls  in  love  with  an  agreeable 
young  i)erson  from  Boston.  They  act  to- 
gether in  tableaux  for  the  Liverpool  or- 
phans.   At  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
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Boston  eyes  look  lovingly  into  the  Cin- 
cinnati ones,  Helen  miraculously  appears 
upon  the  stage.    That  ends  Boston ! 

He  goes  hunting  in  the  Disnial  S^vamp, 
or  thereabouts.  He  rejoices  that  he  has 
escaped  the  lady  who  used  to  quote  Gre^ 
8o  charmingly.  He  comes  back  one  eve- 
ning to  his  cabin — and  she  is  sitting  at  the 
door  thereof,  with  the  snake  charmer  in 
attendance.  It  is  the  snake  charmer,  by 
the  way,  who  keeps  the  Greek  elocutionist 
informed  of  all  Oumey^s  plans.  If  his 
friends  and  the  papers  fail  to  reveal  them, 
the  snake  charmer  merely  uses  the  blood- 
stone incantation,  goes  into  a  trance,  and 
learns  all.  In  the  Dismal  Swamp,  un- 
fortunately, she  forgets  to  finish  charming 
a  copperhead  whom  she  lures  from  his 
nest;  so  she  is  killed,  and  Helen,  having 
to  rely  upon  her  own  wits  to  discover 
Ph%lip*B  whereabouts,  decides  to  turn 
Christian,  forgive  him,  and  marry  an  ad- 
mirer who  has  pursued  her  as  steadily  as 
she  has  pursued  Ournejf,  but  less  osten- 
tatiously. 

This  simple,  natural  story  of  American 
life  is  called  "  The  Loom  of  Life."  Its 
author  is  Charles  Frederick  Qoe»,  who 
wrote  "The  Eedemption  of  David  Cor- 
son," a  volume  which  certain  fiction  read- 
ing clergymen  and  pedagogues  declared 
a  wonderful  spiritual  tonic- 


SUN  DIAL  nOTTOES— It  would  be 
just  as  well  to  quote  them  accurately* 

It  is  our  duty  to  issue  a  warning  to 
any  one  who  may  decide  to  set  up  a 
sun  dial  in  his  or  her  garden — no  ganien 
is  complete  without  its  sun  dial  nowa- 
days— and  who  may  seek  a  motto  for  it 
in  Alice  Morse  Earle's  **  Sun  Dials  and 
Roses  of  Yesterday."  For  the  book  is  full 
of  errora  Of  its  quotations  from  other 
tongues  a  large  proportion  are  incor- 
rectly given.  For  instance,  in  the  Latin 
inscriptions  it  cites,  we  &id  ne  temere 
judicto  for  ne  temere  judicaio;  ad  vivum 
efjigem  for  ad  vivam  efflgiem;  glori 
mundi  for  gloria  mundi;  horas  complecta 
for  horas  complecto;  advenerint  dominus 
for  advenerit  dominus;  proficire  for 
proficere;  per  aeram  for  per  aera;  and 
many  more  distortions  of  the  same  care- 
less tort. 

Mrs.  Earle  has  no  better  luck  when  she 
attempts  Italian.  In  a  couplet  quoted 
from  a  Hiviera  sun  dial  she  twists  %o 
vado  C'l  go")  into  to  vade,  and  tu 
andrai  (''  thou  shalt  go  ")  into  tu  audrai. 
Even  in  French,  which  is  taught  in  all 
well  regulated  schools  for  girls,  she  dis- 
torts 2a  maniire  into  lu  maniere.  Names 


of  places,  too,  are  reddessly  spdled, 
Aldeburgh  appearing  as  ^  Alderbnrgh," 
Corstor^ne  as  "  Costorpbine,"  and 
Launceeton  as  ^Lanceaton."  Ajad  while 
on  the  subject  of  geography,  would  it  be 
intrusive  to  inquire  what  ^Oxford  Col^ 
lege"is« 

On  page  224  of  ^'  Sun  Dials  "  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  picture  ^opposite  this 
IMige/'  but  the  ilh»tration  appears  oppo- 
site a  later  page. 

Even  in  the^  days  of  hasty  book  ma- 
king and  careless  proof  reading  such  a 
farrago  of  errors  is  extraordinary— espe- 
cially in  a  volume  bearing  the  imprint  of 
a  house  that  publishes  more  important 
books  than  any  other  firm  in  America. 


A  BOOK  OP  HERBS— Some  me<{ieTaI 
femcdies  which  mis:ht  or  might  Dot 
heal  modem  ills. 

If  some  of  those  who  aspire  to  shine  in 
literature  would  delve  nmang  the  forgot- 
ten riches  of  the  past»  instead  of  labori- 
ously digging  out  inferior  ore  from  their 
own  minds,  how  much  the  world  would 
be  the  gainer!  This  is  a  reflection  forced 
upon  one  by  reading  the  result  of  one 
student's  researches.  In  some  remote 
comer  of  an  old  Hbrary  or  diop,  he  fell 
upon  a  book,  '^  Speculum  Mundi,"  printed 
in  1643,  and  dedicated  hj  the  worthy  John 
Swan,  who  wrote  it,  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond of  that  date.  And  in  tiie  Tohomie 
thus  brought  before  the  public  of  to-day 
there  is  not  only  rich  entertainmenty  but 
such  knowledge  and  philosophy  as,  prop- 
erlytapplied,  would  do  away  with  aU  neces- 
sity for  doctors,  moralists,  Qiristian 
Scientists,  and  many  other  trials  of 
modem  life. 

He  discourses,  does  John  Swan,  of  many 
strange  things;  of  men  and  women  of  tl^ 
sea,  of  flying  dragons,  oi  marvelous  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  But  chiefly  does  he 
celebrate  herbs,  and  of  them  he  says  much 
that  is  worthy  of  note.  There  is  lAie  baslL 
which,  though  it  takes  away  warta — an  ex- 
cellent property — endangers  the  brain. 
There  is  "never  dying  borage"  which 
"increaseth  wit  and  memorie,  engender- 
eth  good  bloud,  maketh  a  man  merrie  and 
joyfuU,  and  putteth  away  all  melancholie 
and  madness." 

As  for  sowbread,  make  it  into  little  flat 
cakes,  eat  thereof,  and  the  love  of  all  the 
world  shall  be  yours.  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  what  sowbread  ia  and 
where  it  can  be  found  in  these  degenerate 
agricultural  days.  Master  Swan's  recipe 
seems  simpler  than  the  generally  adv^ 
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cated  method  of  winning  universal  affec- 
tion— the  increasing  practice  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  ^  social  graces,  and 
ihe  rules  of  hygiene. 

When  thou  art  peevish,  says  John,  and 
fain  would  crj  for  the  moon  or  other  un- 
attainable object,  crush  the  berries  of  the 
"herb  truelove  and  take  of  the  powder  so 
formed  each  night  and  morning.  After 
which  the  moon  may  sail  the  unclouded 
heavens  undesired  of  thee,  and  the  lamp 
set  in  thine  own  window  will  suffice  thee. 

Cummin  seeds  have  also  a  strange  viiv 
tue.  "Watch  with  the  seeds  sodden  in 
water,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  heart's 
desire,"  says  John;  "yet  use  it  not  too 
much,  for  then  it  breedeth  palenesse." 
Which  may  be  John's  little  way  of  saying 
that  too  much  of  having  one's  heart's 
desire  is  not  good. 

As  for  tobacco,  little  Robert  Reed  must 
have  been  a  student  of  John  Swan's  wri- 
tings, for  that  worthy's  opinion  of  the  nox- 
ious weed  is  thus  expressed  in  verse : 

Tb  qmffe,  roar,  swear,  and  drink  Tobacco  well. 
Is  fit  for  Buoh  as  pledge  lick  healte  ia  hell. 


YOUNQ  TALES  FOR  OLD  FOLKS— 

Proving  once  more  that  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man* 

When  most  of  us  were  young,  it  re- 
quired the  doughty  deeds  of  an  Ivanhoe 
or  the  thrilling  love  passages  of  a  Duchess 
novel,  according  to  our  sex  and  taste,  to 
satisfy  us  in  fiction.  The  tales  our  well 
meaning  aunts  and  cousins  placed  in  our 
hands — ^the  stories  of  good  little  boys  and 
giris — ^we  secretly  scorned  and  resented. 
Either  the  bold  Boh  Roy  or  Airy  Fairy 
Lillian  for  us — no  insipid,  "  specially  pre- 
pared "  mental  diet. 

Now  that  we  are  grown  old,  how  many  of 
us  but  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy 
over  a  book  of  children's  stories  by  an  art- 
ist who  remembers  and  portrays  the  doings 
of  that  strange  little  world  where  the  very 
young  dwell!  To  read  such  things  is 
like  a  visit  to  one's  earliest  home  with  the 
pang  of  loss  left  out.  Perhaps  it  is  mere 
egoism  that  gives  the  tales  their  appeaL 
All  of  us  have  been  children,  have  rebelled 
against  the  injustice  of  teachers,  have  had 
wonderful  confidences  with  friends  of  our 
own  age  and  sex — confidences  necessita- 
ting the  construction  of  secret  languag^es 
and  codes — have  played  happily  in  the 
mud,  have  run  away  from  home  for  pas- 
sionate hours  of  anger  at  our  elders'  in- 
difference and  lack  of  appreciation.  Per- 
haps our  joy  in  well  told  children's  tales  is 
the  joy  of  reading  a  glorified  description 


of  our  own  young  deeds  and  thoughts,  and 
not  merely  a  praiseworthy  tendemesa  to- 
wards the  record  of  all  that  is  fair  and 
young  and  untouched. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains 
that  just  now  the  children's  story  is  popu- 
lar. Kenneth  Graham  started  the  fashion 
with  the  adorable  beings  of  "  The  Gk>lden 
Age."  Mrs.  Martin  has  continued  it  with 
the  simple  adventures  of  Emmy  Lou,  as 
she  unfolds  from  the  silent,  helpless  little 
"stupid"  of  the  first  grade,  who  never 
knew  her  lesson  until  the  next  day,  to  the 
time  when  she  realizes  that  she  is  a  pretty 
girl,  and  takes  a  burning  interest  in  her 
teachers'  love  affairs. 

Now  comes  Koy  Rolfe  Gilson  with  "  In 
the  Morning  Glow,"  the  impressions  of 
life  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  "little  chap " 
by  his  relations  with  his  family.  The 
book  is  a  shade  more  sentimental  than 
the  chronicle  of  Emmy  Lou,  but  the  sen- 
timent is  not  offensive  to  those  iiidio  are 
old  enough  to  remember  their  own  early 
experiences  with  a  little  sigh.  And  one 
passage  between  Mr.  Gilson's  young  hero 
and  his  father  is  delightful : 

Ton  like  best  to  walk  with  father  in  the  long, 
warm  Sunday  afternoons.  On  the  meadow  bank 
at  the  water's  edge  von  sat  down  together. 

"Father!- 

•^Yee," 

**  What  do  70a  thmk  when  yon  don't  say  anything 
bat  jnst  look?" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

"Why,  I  think  Td  like  to  be  a  big  man  like  you 
and  wear  a  long  coat,  and  take  my  little  boy  and 
girl  out  walking.    Did  you  think  that,  father  ?  " 

"  No.  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  just 
to  be  a  little  boy  again  and  go  out  walking  1^  the 
river  with  my  father." 

So  the  "little  chap"  learns  that  the 
grown  up  world  likes  to  go  back  to  its 
youths  while  the  valorous  assumption  of 
manhood  alone  will  content  the  child. 


JULIA  MARLOWE'S  BOOK— It  deals 
with  her  favorite  subject,  the  char- 
actefs  of  Shakspere^s  plays* 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  who  has  written  a 
little  book  of  studies  of  her  favorite 
Shaksperian  heroines,  has  long  had  liter- 
ary ambitions  and  tastes,  and  her  friends 
have  been  aware  that  she  possessed  some 
literary  skill.  And  yet,  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  she  had 
received  comparatively  little  training  be- 
yond that  given  her  in  direct  preparation 
for  her  work  by  her  "  adopted  aunt,"  as 
she  used  to  call  Miss  Ada  Dow,  once  a 
successful  actress,  who  started  her  on 
her   career.     Indeed,   the   best   of   Miss 
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Marlowe's  education  has  come  from  her 
constant  stndy  of  Shakspere  and  from 
her  contact  with  the  world.  During  her 
long  tours,  her  Shakspere  travels  with 
her,  and  she  often  passes  hours  in  bed, 
reading  favorite  scenes  from  his  plays. 
It  was  a  great  grief  to  her  when,  for 
commercial  considerations,  she  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  her  Shaksperian 
representations. 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  Shakspere  when  I 
can  afford  it,"  she  says. 

As  she  is  known  to  have  made  money 
during  the  past  three  seasons,  this  time 
may  not  be  far  distant. 


THE  GIRL  AND  THE  BACHELOR- 

Recent   fiction  shows   a  very  easy 
social  relation  between  thenu 

Is  the  custom  of  interchangeable  calls 
between  young  men  and  young  women 
gaining  ground  in  polite  circles?  Of 
course  the  society  drama  long  since  made 
theatergoers  familiar  with  the  unchape- 
roned  visit  of  the  amazingly  unsophisti- 
cated or  the  far  too  sophisticated  young 
woman  to  the  bachelor  chambers  which 
abound  in  stage  land.  But  in  these,  the 
footstep  on  the  stair  was  a  signal  to  send 
the  young  woman  scurrying  wildly  be- 
hind a  portiere  or  into  a  closet,  thereby 
showing  that  the  playwright  held  some- 
what to  the  old-fashioned  view  of  the 
convenances. 

The  latter  day  story-tellers  give  no  hint 
of  any  prejudice  against  the  custom. 
Peggy*  the  charmingly  intrusive,  calls  a 
cab  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when 
she  is  seized  with  the  desire  to  see  her 
men  friends,  and  precipitates  herself  upon 
them — to  their  satisfaction,  but  not  in 
the  least  to  their  astonishment.  Trix 
Trevalla,  even  in  the  days  of  her  heavy 
social  aspirations,  has  no  hesitation  about 
invading  the  once  sacred  privacy  of  un- 
protected man's  abode.  And  no  one,  in 
Mr.  Hope's  Bohemian-Arcadian  quarter 
of  London,  seems  at  all  concerned. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lloyd  Allen,  the  heroine 
of  "  Edges,"  is  a  young  person  in  no  wise 
akin  to  the  real,  human,  vivid,  adorable 
Peggy y  except  that  she,  too,  has  the  habit 
of  calling  upon  young  men  when  she  feels 
inclined  to  see  them.  She  is  described 
as  possessing  "wine-soaked  hair,"  which 
gives  one  a  distrustful  feeling  as  to  her 
shampooer.  In  addition  to  the  hirsute 
peculiarity  already  mentioned,  she  has 
gray-green  eyes,  and  the  habit  of  pseudo 
— very  pseudo — ^philosophic  monologue. 
She  doesn't  even  wait  to  know  the  hero  be- 
fore she  goes  to  call  upon  him;  but  she 


thinks  that  she  would  like  to  know  him« 
so  she  invades  his  cabin,  borrows  his 
books,  quotes  Whitman  to  him,  makes  him 
afternoon  tea,  and  cleans  his  saucepan  be- 
fore she  mentions  her  name  to  him.  All 
these  things  seem  to  occur  amid  the  sand- 
hills of  Long  Island  or  the  pines  of  Maine, 
or  in  some  equally  remote  haunt  of  the 
artistic.  When  Miss  Eleanor  Lloyd  AUen 
has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  letting  the 
hero  know  her  name,  she  does  not  scruple 
to  accept  his  hospitality  during  an  all- 
night  rain.  And  the  neighborhood  ap- 
pears to  remain  quiescent  under  this  in- 
fringement of  its  code. 

If  this  pleasant  and  sociable  custom 
gains  many  adherents  out  of  books,  it  will 
be  but  a  step  to  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  perennial  question,  "Shall  women 
propose  f  "  And  again  literature  will  have 
wrought  a  peaceful  revolution. 


"  OLIVER  HORN  "  —  **  Chad,'"  the 
faithftil  servant  of  ^Colonel  Carter/^ 
reappears  as  ^Malachi.^ 

The  character  of  Malachi,  the  old  negro 
servant  drawn  with  infinite  humor  and 
tenderness  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  in 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn  "  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  the  old  body  servant  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  for- 
tunes of  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,' 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  earlier  novels. 

The  latter  book  was  dramatized  by  Au- 
gustus Thomas,  and  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  saw  it  because  of 
the  noteworthy  personation  of  Chad^  the 
faithful  darky,  given  by  (Jeorge  Harris, 
an  actor  long  since  dead.  "  Oliver  Horn  ^ 
is  not  a  novel  that  will  lend  itself  readily 
to  dramatic  treatment,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  such  a  character  as  Malachi 
can  be  made  the  central  figure  of  a  drama 
which  shall  embody  the  picturesque, 
dearly  beloved,  and  fast  disappearing 
features  of  old-fashioned  Southern  life. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  should  have 
been  made  by  American  playwrights  of 
the  only  real  social  caste  that  our  country 
has  ever  known — that  found  in  the  rela- 
tions of  master  and  slave.  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  presented  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Another,  and  a  far  more  interesting 
and  touching  one,  remains  to  be  shown  in 
the  shape  of  the  close  intimacies  and 
warm  aflPections  existing  between  the 
whites  of  the  best  class  and  their  human 
chattels.  It  is  a  phase  of  life  which  is 
xmderstood  and  appreciated  by  twt) 
American  writers — ^Hopkinson  Smith  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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A  MAID  OF  BERLIN. 

I  WALK  alone  the  old  familiar  ways 

That  we  once  trod  together,  you  and  I ; 

But   now   the   thousand   leagues   that 

'twixt  us  lie 

Yield  to  the  memory  of  sweet  April  days — 

Unter  den  Linden — Potsdam — and  I  gaze 

On  Brandenburger  Thor  that  meets  the 

sky, 
Salute  the  martial  Kaiser  riding  by. 
Or   thread   with   you   the   green   Thier- 
garten's  maze. 

There  in  the  Wilhelm-Strasse^  prim  and 
neat, 
I  see  you  standing  by  the  open  door 
With  outstretched  hand ;  I  hear  your  wel- 
come sweet 
In  German  phrase  I  never  knew  before. 
Doubt    not   that    some    day    down    that 
pleasant  street 
For  that  same  welcome  I  shall  come 
once  more. 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  A  CLASSICIST. 

In  these  days  of  great  endeavor 

And  of  large  accomplishment. 
Music  languishes,  the  lever 

Of  her  progress  bound  and  bent. 
You  whom  nothing  will  content 

Short  of  the  classic,  what  strains  fall 
On  the  precincts  you  frequent  ? 

Hagtime  and  two-steps — these  are  all ! 

Loyal  to  old  masters  ever. 

Yet  how  quickly  you  resent 
Hints  that  novelty  is  never 

In  our  time  with  merit  blent ! 
What  discovers  your  descent, 

Eager  and  brave,  on  the  dealer's  stall? 
(Parhlev!    One  must  pay  his  rent!) 

Hagtime  and  two-steps — these  are  all ! 

Sir  Composer,  you  are  clever 

And  intensely  diligent. 
But  do  you  your  art  dissever 

From  your  purse  ?    In  no  event ! 
You  know,  it  is  evident. 

What  moves  the  Public  loud  to  call : 
**  Encore!    Bravo!    Excellent! " 

Ragtime  and  two-steps — these  are  all ! 


The  little  blonde  across  the  hall — 
Her  papa  scraped ;  abroad  she  went 
(Oh,  for  the  time  and  tin  misspent!) — 
Now  she  plays  from  SoFs  ascent 

Till  the  shades  of  evening  fall 

(Behold  the  source  of  my  lament  I) 

Ragtime  and  two-steps — these  are  all! 
Edward  W,  Barnard, 


MY  LOVE  FOR  YOU. 

My  love  for  you  is  like  a  white  musk  rose 

at  night. 
When  spun  and  woven  in   the   dewy 

gloom 
Are    tattered    fleeces,    shaken    from    the 

planets'  light. 
To  make  an  opal  draping  for  its  bloom ; 
For  as  the  musk  rose  gives  its  wealth  unto 

the  dew, 
A  largess  free  as  light,  my  love  is  borne  to 

you. 

My  love  for  you  is  like  a  timid  April  breeze 

That  does  not  blow  aloof  the  cherry's 

mist 

Nor  tarry  in  the  breast  of  woody  wastes  to 

tease 

The  pansies  in  their  buff  and  amethyst. 

But  goes  a-seeking  still,  by  olden  ways  and 

new. 
In  millet  patch  and  pinks — and  ever  seek- 
ing you. 

Hattie  Whitney. 


THE  COLLECTING  FAD. 

Smithkins  is  collecting  arms — 

Pistol,  Arab  gun,  and  spear. 
Helen  is  collecting  charms — 

Amulet  and  voodoo  queer. 
Mrs.  Van's  collecting  dolls — 

Dressed  with  taste,  or  savage  arts ; 
But  a  deeper  game  is  Poll's ; 

Polly  is  collecting  hearts! 

Autographs  are  Ned's  delight — 

Wheedled,  stolen,  begged  or  bought. 
Rugs,  of  patterns  worn  or  bright. 

Occupy  Louisa's  thought. 
Stamps  are  gleaned  by  Will,  with  zest- 

Those  of  home  and  foreign  parts. 
East  and  West  will  bear  attest — 

Polly  is  collecting  hearts. 
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Vases — ^peachblow,  S^rres,  and  all — 

Are  Aunt  Judith's  costly  fad ; 
Badges  from  convention  hall 

Form  the  aim  of  Jimmie,  lad. 
Coins  are  gathered  in  by  Dick 

From  bazaar  and  far,  quaint  marts; 
And,  alive  to  every  trick, 

Polly  is  collecting  hearts. 

Hearts  aged  half  a  century, 

Hearts  of  years  not  yet  a  score. 
Busy  mom  and  night  is  she 

Adding  to  her  growing  store. 
Stamps  and  vases,  coins  and  dolls, 

Others  get  by  fits  and  starts, 
But  a  madder  game  is  Poll's ; 

Polly  is  collecting  hearts! 

Edwin  L.  Sabin, 


THE  HEALER  OF  HEARTS. 

Dear  little  girl  with  a  broken  heart. 

Learning  too  soon  the  depths  of  grief, 
Would  that  I  could  with  a  mender's  art 

Patch  up  your  troubles  and  give  relief ; 
But  Time  is  the  doctor  for  case  like  yours. 

While  all-forgetting  must  be  your  part ; 
These  are  workers  of  magric  cures — 

Dear  little  girl  with  a  broken  heart. 

Salve  nor  balsam  nor  balm  can  aid. 

Lotion,  liniment,  ne'er  will  heal; 
Only  waiting,  till  Time  hath  laid 

Tender  hands  on  the  grief  you  f  eeL 
Happy  I'd  be  if  a  word  of  mine 

Ever    so  little  might  ease  the  smart, 
But  only  the  years  are  an  anodyne. 

Dear  little  girl  with  the  broken  heart  I 
Roy  Farrell  Oreene. 


THE  PSALM  OF  GOLF. 
(With  apologies  to  Longfellow.) 

Tfll  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Golf  is  very  much  too  slow ; 
For  the  player's  dead  that  slumbers — 

Golf  balls  strike  so  hard,  you  know  I 

Golf  is  real,  golf  is  earnest, 
But  the  bunker's  not  the  goal; 

See  that  thou  each  sod  returnest 
When  thou  chop'st  another  hole. 

In  the  links'  broad  field  of  playing, 
When  at  first  thou  dost  arrive. 

Care  not  whom  thou  might'st  be  slaying- 
Be  a  hero  in  the  drive ! 

Strokes  of  great  men  all  remind  you 
You  can  make  your  game  excel. 

Nor  departing  leave  behind  you 
Holes  as  big  as  any  well ; 


Pitfalls  which  peiiiaps  anodier 

Playing  into  after  you, 
A  hot  tempered  sort  of  brother. 

All  the  air  will  tint  with  blue. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing; 

Now  the  hardest  point  I  naxne — 
Whilst  approaching,   whilst   pursuing, 

Learn  the  language  of  the  game ! 

Edward  C.  Joseph, 


THE  CITY'S  CRY  FOR  BEAUTY. 

Whether  I  lie  beneath  the  pulsing  air 
That    waves    and    quivers    from    the 
southern  heat. 

Or  whether  under  darker,  cloudier  skies 
The  colder  kisses  of  the  north  I  meet, 

I  claim  as  justly  mine  the  great,  sweet 

right 

To  clothe  my  streets  in  lovelines>,  to 

steal 

The  thoughts  of  my  inhabitants  from  care 

By  each  surprise  that  beauty  can  reveal. 

Ah,  let  me  wait  no  longer !  I  am  your>. 
And  ye  are  mine,  while  in  my  streets  ye 
live! 
And  all  the  world  will  judge  you  by  the 
full 
Or  scanty  measure  which  to  me  ye  give  I 
Clinton  Dangerfield, 


THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  drink  it  up. 

Nor  think  to  leave  the  lees; 
You  may  not  choose  to  take,  refuse — 

'Tis  not  as  you  would  please. 
Drink,  drink  the  wine,  nor  give  a  sign 

That  it  is  mixed  with  myrrh ! 
With  brave  deceit,  the  bitter  sweet 

Drink,  nor  the  draft  defer! 

You  spurn  the  glass  and  let  it  pass  ? 

So  be  it,  then,  to-day  I 
But  you  will  find  the  glass  declined 

Has  not  been  put  away; 
For  later  on,  when  years  have  gone, 

'Twill  greet  your  lips  again. 
With  added  rue  of  hemlock  brew ; 

To  shirk  the  draft  is  vain. 

So  fill  the  cup,  and  drink  it  up. 

And  pledge  to  those  who've  drunk 
The  bitter  wine,  nor  made  a  sign — 

The  men  who  have  not  shrunk! 
A  health  to  those,  or  friends  or  foes. 

Who  do  not  fear  to  drink. 
Who  do  not  pass  the  fatal  glass. 

Who  do  not  flinch  nor  shrink! 

William  Wallace  Whitelocl; 
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The  Easy  Mark. 

A  TAI,B  OP  THK  RACE  FOR  THE  MEADOWTHORPK  HUNT  CUP. 

BV  ALFRED  STOOD  ART. 


THEY  were  discussing  the  next  day's 
*  races  at  the  Meadowthorpe  Hunt 
Club.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  club's  regular 
annual  meeting,  and  all  Meadowthorpe 
was  more  or  less  interested  in  the  affair. 

Most  of  the  interest  centered  about  the 
event  known  as  the  Hunt  Cup,  a  steeple- 
chase open  to  all,  and  to  "  green  "  as  well 
as  "  qualified  "  hunters.  Three  or  four  of 
the  Meadowthorpe  "first  flight"  had  en- 
tered their  best  horses  for  the  race,  and 
each  was  confident  of  winning  it.  Besides 
tht=.e,  there  were  three  or  four  animals 
of  unknown  quality,  among  which  must 
be  classed  the  entry  of  Johnnie  Keating, 
the  Easy  Mark. 

That  was  the  title  Dick  Middleton 
gave  him,  claiming  him  for  his  own,  be- 
cause he  "  saw  him  first."  His  claim  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  undisputed,  however, 
for  others  besides  Middleton  were  equally 
an:cious  to  sell  some  of  their  surplus  horses 
at  the  very  remunerative  prices  which 
young  Keating  seemed  willing  to  pay. 
True,  he  had  not  actually  bought  any  as 
yet ;  but  he  had  looked  at  quite  a  number, 
nnd  at  least  three  or  four  of  the  shrewdest 
of  the  amateur  horse  traders  of  Meadow- 
thorpe felt  that  he  was  practically  sure  to 
purchase  their  respective  nags. 

Johnnie  Keating  hailed  from  some- 
where in  Michigan,  Meadowthorpe  didn't 
know  exactly  where.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  manufacturer,  and  had  come  to 
Meadowthorpe  backed  by  a  liberal  allow- 
ance from  the  paternal  treasury  and  de- 
termined to  see  some  sport. 

He  rode  rather  well  for  a  Westerner, 
Meadowthorpe  admitted.  He  himself 
owned  to  having  taken  riding  lessons 
while  at  schooL  He  had  arrived  at 
Meadowthorpe  somewhat  late  for  the 
hunting  season,  but  not  too  late  for  the 
races.  It  was  deftly  hinted  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  good  hoi'se  to  run  in 
his  name,  and  several  were  offered — at 
rather  large  prices. 

Johnnie  looked  them  all  over,  examined 
their  mouths,  felt  their  hocks,  ran  his 
hands  down  their  forelegs,  with  a  knowinp 
air;  asked  the  prices;  hemmed  and  hawed ; 


and  finally  announced  that  as  the  Hunt 
Cup  was  an  open  race  he  thought  he  would 
send  for  an  old  horse  from  out  home  and 
see  what  he  could  do. 

Whereupon  Meadowthorpe,  or  at  least 
the  sporting  contingent — which  was  prac- 
tically the  same  thing — smiled  broadly. 
If  it  had  not  been  so  amusing,  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  pathetic.  The  idea 
of  bringing  a  horse  from  Michigan,  "  prob- 
ably the  family  favorite,"  as  Tom  Halli- 
day  suggested,  to  start  in  a  three  mile 
steeplechase  against  some  of  the  best 
hunters  owned  in  that  crack  hunt  club ! 

Meadowthorpe  mar\'eled  at  Johnnie's 
presumption  in  another  direction.  Among 
his  letters  of  introduction  was  one  to  the 
Mortons,  and  Dorothy  Morton  was  de- 
cidedly the  belle  of  the  season  at  Meadow- 
thorpe. With  her  family  she  had  spent 
the  last  two  years  abroad,  where  she  "  came 
out"  with  quite  a  flourish,  and  was  duly 
presented  at  court.  Even  in  London  she 
was  considered  a  beauty,  and  natu- 
rally when  she  returned  to  Meadowthorpe 
she  assumed  sovereignty  at  once.  It 
was  really  absurd  that  this  insignificant 
Westerner — insignificant  in  Meadow- 
thorpe's  eyes,  in  spite  of  his  money — 
should  dare  to  pay  court  to  her. 

However,  Miss  Morton  herself  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  concerned,  and  Meadow- 
thorpe reflected  that  she  could  be  trusted 
to  give  him  his  quietus  at  the  proper  time. 

II. 

It  was  nearly  dinner  time.  Some  ten 
or  a  dozen  men,  the  stewards  of  the  race 
meeting  and  others,  had  been  completing 
the  plans  for  the  morrow's  sport. 

"  Your  horse  got  here  yet  ? "  some  one 
asked  Keating. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I've  had  him  here  for  a  week 
now." 

"I  suppose  you've  got  him  trained 
pretty  fine?" 

"He's  been  exercising  every  day,"  an- 
swered Johnnie. 

"  Who  wants  to  back  his  mount  ?  "  asked 
Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H. 

"  I'll  take  three  to  one  about  mine,"  said 
Middleton. 
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"  What  price  the  Keating  family  favor- 
ite ?  "  cried  Halliday  facetiously. 

"  I'll  lay  fifty  to  one  against,"  said  Mid- 
dleton. 

"  Done  for  a  tenner,"  drawled  Johnnie 
unexpectedly. 

Every  one  stared,  and  Middleton  wished 
himself  out  of  it;  but  he  could  not  very 
well  crawl  now,  so  the  bet  was  duly 
recorded. 

"  Any  one  else  ?  "  asked  Johnnie  meekly, 
glancing  around  the  room. 

"  We  don't  want  to  rob  you,  Johnnie," 
said  some  one. 

"  Never  mind  that — ^what  odds  will  you 
give?" 

"  Well,  if  you  must  throw  your  money 
away,"  said  Tom  Halliday,  "  I  don't  mind 
giving  you  ten  to  one  against  your  horse. 
Let's  see,  what's  his  name — Barrister  ? " 

"I'll  take  you, in  tens,"  said  Johnnie, 
entering  the  bet  in  his  book.  "  Any  one 
else?" 

"  Come,  boys,  this  isn't  right,"  said  the 
M  F.  H.  "  Better  not  back  your  horse  too 
heavily,  Keating.  Wait  till  you  see  more 
of  our  nags." 

"All  right,"  answered  Johnnie,  "but 
I've  still  got  a  hundred  or  so  if  any  fel- 
low wants  to  give  odds." 

If  Bradbury  thought  the  men  were 
taking  advantage  of  Keating's  ignorance, 
he  was  sure  of  it  the  next  day  when  he, 
Johnnie,  and  two  or  three  other  men  who 
were  to  ride,  walked  over  the  course  to- 
gether. 

"  You  start  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
polo  field,"  explained  Bradbury,  "  skirt  the 
field,  jump  the  brush  hurdles,  then  a  rail 
fence  into  the  road,  a  stone  wall  out  of  it 
again,  and  so  round  Higgins'  bam  and 
across  that  hill.  Next  you  come  down 
through  that  little  ravine — ^there  are  three 
or  four  stiflish  timber  jumps  before  you 
strike  it;  then  comes  the  water  jump." 

Johnnie  seemed  very  much  impressed, 
but  up  to  this  point  he  had  managed  to  pre- 
serve silence. 

"  How  do  you  expect  us  to  get  over  that 
river?"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

Bradbury  laughed.  "  That's  not  a  river 
— ^just  a  bit  of  a  brook.  Doesn't  your 
horse  like  water  ?  " 

"  To  drink,  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Johnnie  with  a  blank  expression. 

"  Look  here,  boys,"  said  Bradbury  after- 
wards, in  the  smoking  room  of  the  club 
house.  "It  is  positively  indecent  taking 
that  foolish  boy's  money.  I  don't  think  he 
has  any  conception  of  what  a  steeplechase 
is.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  when  we 
came  to  the  Liverpool  jump  ? " 

"What?" 


"  He  pointed  to  the  ditch  on  the  take  off 
side  and  gravely  asked  if  that  was  where 
we  buried  the  victims.  Now,  you  chaps 
had  better  go  to  him  and  call  off  your 
bets,  for  it's  very  evident  he  doesn't  know 
what  he's  about." 

Whereupon  they  all  went  very  obedi- 
ently, for  the  M.  F.  H-'s  word  is  law  at 
Meadowthorpe.  But  although  their  in- 
tentions were  really  good,  they  each  and 
every  one  finished  by  doubling  their  bets 
instead. 

ni. 

The  Hunt  Cup  was  a  handicap  race,  and 
as  the  day  wore  on  some  of  those  who  had 
made  entries  concluded  to  scratch  them. 
When  the  bugle  sounded  to  call  the  horses 
to  the  post,  only  six  responded.  Major 
Barclay's  gray  mare  Boadicea,  the  favor- 
ite, carried  top  weight,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  She  was  ridden  by  Ralph 
Goring.  Dick  Middleton's  chestnut  geld- 
ing Bricktop  came  next,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  owner  up.  Tom 
Halliday  with  his  bay  mare  Fleetwing,  a 
noted  performer  between  the  flags,  had  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  poimds  to  carry. 
Dr.  Willcox,  of  the  Cedarbrook  Hunt,  rode 
his  chestnut  mare  Firefly,  and  Martin  Fol- 
lingsby,  of  the  Meadowthorpe  Hunt,  was 
up  on  his  gray  horse  Graystone,  both 
handicapi)ed  at  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  The  lowest  weight  was  given  to 
Johnnie  Keating,  the  Easy  Mark,  whose 
"family  favorite,"  the  aged  bay  gelding 
Barrister, "  breeding  unknown,"  veas  pitch- 
forked into  the  race  with  only  a  hundred 
and  thirty  i)ounds. 

Keating  was  observed  to  hang  around 
the  Mortons'  drag  just  before  the  race,  and 
one  or  two  sharp-eyed  gossips  declared 
that  Dorothy  had  leaned  down  from  her 
place  on  the  box  seat  and  handed  him  some- 
thing, possibly  a  ring  to  wear  for  hick. 
Johnnie  mounted  his  horse  with  a  pleased 
look  on  his  face,  and  cantered  off  to  the 
starting  post. 

It  was  Meadowthorpe's  first  sight  of 
Barrister,  and  the  knowing  ones  were  not 
a  little  surprised  by  the  horse's  general  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  handsome  bay,  and 
looked  thoroughbred  if  ever  a  horse  did. 
Those  who  had  offered  extravagant  odds 
against  Johnnie  Keating's  "family  fa- 
vorite "  now  wished  they  had  been  more 
cautious.  Horse  and  rider  moved  off  to- 
wards the  starting  point  in  workman- 
like manner,  the  former  stretching  his 
neck  in  that  long  daisy  cutting  stride 
peculiar  to  thoroughbreds,  the  latter  sit- 
ting well  back  in  his  saddle  with  the  easj 
carriage  of  a  bom  horseman. 
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For  a  j?reen  hand,  Johnnie  handled  his 
horse  remarkably  well  at  the  post.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  in  starting, 
and  Bricktop  was  inclined  to  bolt.  There 
is   seldom   much   trouble   in   getting   the 


;Miss  Morton  looked  down  at  the  galh 
major,  who  was  standing  on  the  stop  of  1 
coach,  but  said  nothing. 

The  horses  came  along  by  the  edge  of  i 
polo  field,  past  the  "  grand  stand,"  then  ( 


INCH   BY   INCH   BARRISTER  GAINED   UNTIL  THE  TWO   HORSES   WERE   NE(  K   AND  NECK. 


horst^s  off  for  a  steeplechase,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  starter's  nerves  were  tried  by 
three  or  four  false  breaks.  When  the  flag 
finally  fell,  it  was  observed  that  Johnnie 
Keating  had  got  off  very  well  indeed. 

**  By  Jove,"  cried  Major  Barclay,  "  the 
boy  seems  to  know  how  to  ride !  " 
9  M 


into  the  road.  Bricktop,  fighting  for 
head,  was  making  the  pace,  much  to 
rider's  disgust,  lie  took  the  rail  fc 
into  the  road  with  three  or  four  feet 
spare,  and  rushed  the  stone  wall  into 
next  field.  Boadicea,  the  favorite,  ct 
next,  going  strongly  and  well  within  1 
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self,  superbly  ridden  by  Ralph  Goring. 
At  the  gray  mare's  quarter  was  Johnnie 
Keating  with  Barrister.  The  "  family 
favorite "  was  galloping  easily,  and  the 
Easy  Mark  rode  him  with  hands  well  down 
and  a  strong  pull.  After  them  came  Fleet- 
wing,  Gray  St  one,  and  Firefly.  The  brush 
hurdles,  the  fence  into  the  road,  and  the 
wall  out  of  it,. had  failed  to  reduce  the 
field. 

The  horses  now  disappeared  from  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  the  course  lying 
round  Higgins'  bam.  When  they  ap- 
peared again  Bricktop  had  succeeded  in 
his  struggle  for  supremacy  and  had 
bolted.  All  Dick  Middleton's  horseman- 
ship was  powerless  to  control  him,  and  in 
another  momen*  he  had  run  quite  out  of 
the  course. 

Boadicea,  however,  kept  on  steadily,  like 
the  fine  old  campaigner  she  was,  while  Bar- 
rister hung  persistently  at  her  quarter.  In 
this  order  they  crossed  the  hill  behind 
Higgins'  bam,  negotiating  several  post 
and  rail  fences  on  the  way. 

"  Bless  me,"  cried  the  M.  F.  H.,  with  hia 
field  glasses  focused  on  the  galloping 
horses,  "  that  Michigan  chap  sits  his  horse 
like  a  veteran !  " 

"  And  the  horse,"  said  some  one,  "  seems 
to  be  going  pretty  well  for  a  family  horse, 
doesn't  he?" 

"  Wait  till  he  strikes  the  river,"  an- 
swered the  master  dryly. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait.  Down  the 
hill  the  horses  came  with  a  rush.  Boadicea 
took  off  with  careful  precision,  and  jumped 
the  brook  like  a  cat.  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  Barrister  flew  it  like  a  bird. 
Firefly  hesitated,  thought  better  of  it,  and 
landed  in  the  middle,  while  Fleetwing  re- 
fused it  absolutely.  Graystone  got  over 
rather  handsomely  in  view  of  this  trouble, 
and  thus  the  field  was  narrowed  down  to 
three. 

They  skirted  a  little  grove  now,  and 
were  again,  for  the  time,  out  of  the  range 
of  the  grand  stand.  But  Boadicea,  Major 
Barclay's  good  mare,  still  maintained  her 
lead.  Barrister  had  fallen  back  a  couple 
of  lengths,  and  Graystone  had  passed  him, 
when  they  again  came  into  view. 

"  Barrister's  beaten ! "  was  the  cry. 
"  The  old  mare  wins !  " 

"  They  have  nearly  a  mile  to  go  yet," 
?aid  Dorothy  Morton,  apparently  without 
special  significance. 

But  Graystone  was  coming  strong,  and 
Ralph  Goring  on  the  gray  mare  looked 
around  and  saw  that  it  was  time  for  her  to 
extend  herself.  He  simply  loosened  his 
pull,  shook  the  reins  once,  and  the  game 
old  mare  shot  away  like  an  arrow.  Johnnie 


Keating,  nearly  a  dozen  lengths  behind, 
saw  it,  and  settled  himself  to  ride 
the  bay.  Graystone  was  moving  up  in  a 
dangerous  fashion  towards  the  favorite, 
but  Johnnie  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  His  eyes  were  upon  Boadicea^s  lean, 
flea  bitten  form,  as  she  flew  over  the  green 
turf. 

They  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
finish.  Boadicea  was  taking  her  fences 
splendidly,  and  had  shaken  off  Graystone 
with  apparent  ease. 

**  The  old  mare  wins !  Come  on, 
Boadicea !  "  was  the  cry. 

But  Ralph  Goring,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  saw  that  the  victory  was  not  his 
yet  Keating  had  taken  his  last  jump  in 
a  very  workmanlike  manner,  and  was  ri- 
ding the  bay  out  for  the  finish.  He  sat 
well  down  in  his  saddle  with  his  hands  low, 
and  got  out  every  ounce  of  speed  the  bay 
horse  possessed. 

He  passed  Graystone  and  crept  up  to 
Boadicea's  flank.  The  old  mare  moved  like 
a  splendid  machine,  but  Barrister  had 
more  in  reserve.  Inch  by  inch  he  gained 
until  they  were  neck  and  neck. 

**  What  a  finish !  "  cries  Bradbury,  and 
well  he  may.  Never  has  Meadowthorpe 
seen  such  horsemanship. 

Ralph  Goring  is  one  of  the  best  gentle- 
man jockeys  in  the  country,  and  his  mount 
is  a  good  and  tried  one ;  but  Keating  shows 
equal  nerve  and  skill.  Ten  yards  from  the 
post  the  two  horses  seem  to  be  galloping 
as  one.  The  crowd  holds  its  breath  in  sus- 
pense ;  then  Keating  grasps  the  bay  by  the 
head  and  seems  fairly  to  lift  him  forward. 
He  wins  by  a  fraction  of  a  neck. 

There  is  a  moment  of  silence,  while  the 
crowd  endeavors  to  realize  the  situation. 
Then  some  one  cries :  "  Hurrah  for  the 
Easy  Mark !  "  and  the  cheer  is  taken  up 
with  a  right  good  will. 

But  Meadowthorpe  had  another  surprise 
in  store  for  it  that  night.  There  was  a 
big  dinner  at  the  club,  and  Keating  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  announce  his 
engagement  to  Dorothy  Morton. 

"  I  never  dreamed  you  knew  him  so 
well,"  said  one  of  the  latter's  girl  friends 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  w^re  friends  in  England." 

"  In  England  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course.  Didn't  you  know 
Johnnie  was  an  Oxford  man? "  said  Dor- 
othy. "  I  met  him  at  Liverpool  last  year, 
when  he  rode  the  second  horse  in  the 
Grand  National." 

**  Rode  in  the  Grand  National  ? "  fairly 
shouted  Dick  Middleton,  who  stood  near. 
"  And  this  is  the  man  we  plaved  for  an 
Easy  Mark!" 
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Opera  Makers  of  To-day. 

BY  GIACOMO  MINKOWSKY. 

HOW  THE  ANCIENT  FEUD  BETWEEN  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL  AND 
THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  HAS  ENDED  IN  A  UNION  OF  METHODS 
ON   A  WAGNERIAN   FOUNDATION. - 


THERE  are  people  of  some  intelligence 
who  speak  of  the  Italian  school  of 
opera  as  though  it  still  existed.  No  such 
mistake  is  made  in  Italy.  There  every 
one  knows  that  the  tree  of  opera,  native 
to  Italy,  has  been  transplanted  in  German 
soil,  and  that  its  existing  Italian  char- 
acteristics have  been  recently  grafted 
upon  it  by  Italian  pupils  of  Richard 
Wagner. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  distinctively 
Italian  interpretation,  and  always  will 
be.  When  an  Italian  conductor  interprets 
German  music  the  instruments  give  an 
ardent  spirit  even  to  phrases  which  the 
composer  intended  should  be  serene  and 
reposeful.  This  fact  was  rendered  em- 
phatic at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
House  in  Xew 
York,  early  in  the 
present  season, 
when  Mascagni 
and  his  orchestra 
played  the  majestic 
overture  to  "Tann- 
hauser/'  Accord- 
ingly, when  the 
"young  Italian 
composers "  build 
their  operas  on  a 
foundation  that  is 
purely  Wagnerian, 
they  manage  to  in- 
ject a  sufficient  fla- 
vor of  their  own 
national  spirit  to 
entitle  their  coun- 
try to  a  certain 
share  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

To  see  that  this 
is  true  it  is  only 
necessary  to  com- 
pare the  operas  of 
Verdi's  early  and 
middle  period  with 
the  "Tosca"  of 
Puccini     or     the 


UMBERTO      GIORDANO,     COMPOSER 
CHENIER." 


From  a  photograph  by  Guif^oui  6r»  fiossi,  Milan. 


"  Iris  "  of  Mascagni.  Yet  it  was  Mascagni 
who  was  declared  to  have  created  a  revolu- 
tion, and  to  have  established  a  new  school 
for  the  sunny  south  with  strength  enough 
to  oppose  the  northern  giant.  Though  old 
and  exhausted,  Verdi  knew  better.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  the  world  begged 
him  to  say  who  among  the  rising  young 
Italian  composers  would  succeed  him  as 
the  successful  champion  of  Italian  oper- 
atic traditions,  he  said: 

"  Whoever  he  is,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  '  modern  Italian  school.'  If  he  exists, 
he  is  a  patriot  first  of  all;  he  is  Italian, 
not  German.  The  Italian  who  goes  fur- 
ther than  I  have  in  *  Ai'da,'  *  Otello,'  and 
*  Falstaff,'  will  have  to  go  over  to  the 
Germans." 

When  annoyed 
by  their  questions, 
Verdi  often  said  to 
students  that  no 
such  task  confront- 
ed them  as  was  tri- 
umphantly faced 
by  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Rossini, 
who  were  rivals  of 
such  giants  as 
Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and 
Schubert.  If  Verdi 
had  been  less 
modest,  he  would 
have  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of 
these  Italian  cham- 
pions. While  the 
operatic  form  was 
admittedly  in  the 
hands  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, he  had 
for  a  rival  a  musi- 
cal genius  who 
was  slowly  but 
surely  wresting 
opera  from  Italy's 
grasp. 
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RUGGIERO  LEONCAVALLO,  COMPOSEE  OP     1  PAGLIACCL' 
Front  a  photograph  by  Sciutto,  Genoa. 

Since  Wagner  no  more  northern  giants 
have  risen,  yet  Italy  has  produced  no 
champion  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  a  Goliath  now  twenty  years 
dead.  Is  it  because  the  men  of  to-<iay  are 
deficient  in  patriotism,  or  because  they  are 
not  artists  for  art^s  sake?  Wagner  knew 
as  well  as  Verdi  that  patriotism  must  be 
his  comer  stone.  He  was  always  patriotic, 
yet  his  own  countrymen  were  his  enemies, 
making  his  task  more  arduous  even  than 
Verdi^s,  the  latter  having  always  the 
ardent  support  of  his  own  people. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF   WAGNER. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  elements  enter 
into  this  universal  school  which  has  caused 
opera  to  be  transplanted  from  Italian  to 
German  soil.  No  one  has  analyzed  them 
with  greater  certainty  and  clarity  than 
has  Haweis  in  his  "  Musical  Memories." 
This  writer  says :  "  Wagner  is  the  most 
powerful  personality  that  has  appeared  in 
the  world  of  music  since  Beethoven.  Mo- 
zart taught  him  that  exquisite  certainty 
of  touch  which  selects  exactly  the  right 
notes  to  express  a  given  musical  idea. 
Weber  taught  him  the  secret  of  pure  mel- 
ody, how  to  stamp  with  an  indelible  type 
a  given  character,  as  in  the  return  of  the 
Samiel  motive  in  *  Der  Freischutz ' ;  he 
also  perceived  in  that  opera  the  superior- 
ity of  legend  and  popular  myth,  as  on  the 


GIACOMO  PUCCINI,   COMPOSER  OF       LA  T08CA." 
From  a  photograph  by  Schaarwachter^  Berlin. 

Greek  stage,  to  present  the  universal  and 
eternal  aspects  of  human  life  in  their 
most  pronounced  and  ideal  forms.  Beet- 
hoven supplied  him  with  the  mighty  or- 
chestra capable  of  holding  in  suspension 
an  immense  crowd  of  emotions,  and  of 
manipulating  the  interior  and  complex 
feelings  with  an  instantaneous  and  infal- 
lible power  of  a  magician*s  wand.  Schu- 
bert taught  him  the  freedcHU  of  song; 
Chopin  the  magic  elasticity  of  chords; 
Spohr  the  subtle  qualities  of  the  chromatic 
scale ;  and  even  Meyerbeer  revealed  to  him 
the  possibility  of  stage  effect  through 
grand  opera.  Shakspere,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller  suggested  the  kind  of  language 
in  which  such  dramas  as  '  Lohengrin '  and 
*Rheingold'  might  be  written;  while 
Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient  revealed  to  him 
what  a  woman  might  accomplish  in  the 
stage  presentation  of  ideal  passion  with 
such  a  part  as  Eha  in  *  Lohengrin,'  or 
Brunnhilde  in  '  Walkiire.'  " 

Wagner  took  upon  his  shoulders  not 
only  the  burden  of  the  composer,  but  also 
those  of  the  dramatist  and  the  stage  di- 
rector. The  first  reward  of  every  great  in- 
novator is  to  be  called  a  charlatan.  That 
is  what  Wagner's  own  countrymen  called 
him,  even  after  the  success  of  "Lohen- 
grin," and  this  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  observed  the  first  rule  of  Verdi,  that 
of    patriotism.      Only    in    the    case    of 
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"  Kienzi  "  did  he  go  uiitsidr  of  his  own 
country  for  a  subject.  Before  he  died  he 
had  fixed  in  imperi^shable  form  all  the 
^eat   myths   of   his   fatherhind,   and   he 


with  a  sufticMcnt  dramatic  talent  wli 
willing  to  yoke  his  art  with  that  of  a  < 
poser?  For  we  can  hardly  expect  aga 
great  poet,  a  great  stage  director,  ai 


PIETRO   MASCAGNI,  COMPOSER   OF   "CAVALLERIA    RUSTICANA/*  THE   BEST   KNOWN    MEMBER   OF   THI 
SO-rALI.ED   "  YOUNG    ITALIAN    SCHOOL." 

F>  otn  a  fhotitgraPU  hy  Gni^oni  <5^  liossi,  Militu. 


lived  to  realize  that  he  had  established  a 
school. 

THE  YOUNG   ITALIAN  COMPOSERS. 

We  may  as  well  ask,  with  Verdi,  where 
is  the  Italian  who  is  comp<»tent  to  establish 
a  school  of  opera  that  can  rival  that  of 
Wagner?    Where  is  the  great  Italian  poet 


great  composer  to  exist  in  one  man. 
is  the  reason  why  musical  Italy  t(>da> 
to  bow  to  Germany.  , 

Healizing  this,  for  ten  years  past  P 
Mascagni,    Giacomo    Puccini,    Kugj 
Leoncavallo,     Umberto     Giordano, 
Alberto  Franchetti  have  been  strai 
every    nerve   to   produce  worthy   Iti 
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operatic  fruit  by 
grafting  some 
branches  of  their 
own  on  this  Ger- 
man trunk.  Gener- 
ally their  reward 
has  been  that  Italy 
has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  product 
as  in  any  way  be- 
longing to  her.  It 
almost  seems  that 
even  the  graft  has 
been  a  failure.  But 
the  Germans  them- 
selves have  no  cause 
for  exultation; 
since  Wagner  they 
have  done  nothing 
to  speak  of. 

And  yet  we  are 
not  to  lose  hope  al- 
together because 
there  are  no  more 
Wagners,  and  be- 
cause Shakspere 
and  Beethoven  re- 
fuse to  collabo- 
rate. A  young 
Frenchman  named 
Charpentier  has 
lately     given      the 

young  Italians  a  hint  with  his  "  Louise," 
a  simple  story  of  Paris  life  in  these 
times,  admirably  fitted  to  character- 
istic music.  Charpentier  looked  the  situa- 
tion squarely  in  the  face;  refused  to  be 
awed  by  Wagner  or  anybody  else;  turned 
his  back  upon  gods,  princes,  dukes,  and 
brigands  of  romance  for  characters,  and 
determined  to  recreate  in  musical  form 
the  people  and  scenes  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  He  knew  all  about  the  shop 
girls  of  Paris ;  he  took  one  of  them  for  his 
heroine.  The  other  characters  were  all 
of  the  Quartier  Latin,  which  Charpentier 
knows  so  well. 

Realistic  in  his  drama,  he. was  no  less 
realistic  in  his  music.  lie  took  for  his 
themes  the  familiar  cries  of  the  street 
venders,  the  simple  airs  of  the  people,  and 
developed  them  with  the  skill  of  a  Verdi 
or  a  Wagner.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
Italian  or  German  in  the  eifect  of  the 
whole.  The  opera  stamped  Charpentier 
as  a  composer  of  great  originality,  and  as 
a  realist,  the  latter  something  unheard  of 
in  the  whole  history  of  music.  "  Louise  " 
ran  for  a  year  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Its 
popularity  was  no  greater  than  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held  by  musicians. 

Personally  I  do  not  see  how  the  Italians 
can    profit    by    Charpentier's    hint.     The 


CHARPENTIER,  THE  YOUNG  FRENCH    MUSICIAN, 
COMPOSER  OP  "LOUISE." 
FrotH  a  photograph  by  Barry,  Paris. 


whole  life  of  Italy 
for  centuries  has 
been  exhibited  in 
its  musical  works. 
The  soil  is  exhaust- 
ed. Its  composers 
are  romantic;  the 
whole  Italian  peo- 
ple is  romantic,  and 
cannot  be  converted 
to  realism.  They 
are  natural  artists, 
but  the  day  of  orig- 
inality for  them  i^ 
past. 

RUSSIA   AS  A  FACTdK 
IN  MUSIC. 

While  contempo- 
rary German  com- 
posers are  trying 
vainly  to  live  down 
Wagner,  there  is  a 
people  to  the  east 
of  them  'w^hich  has 
no  such  handicap. 
This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent race  from 
that  to  which 
Charpentier  b  e- 
longs.  Its  realism 
is  not  light  and 
joyous,  but  somber,  almost  tragic,  better 
suited  to  noble  music.  This  race,  the  Rus- 
sian, has  as  yet  produced  no  great  opera 
composers,  but  in  Tschaikowsky  it  claims 
a  symphonist  the  equal  of  Beethoven. 
Perhaps  out  of  this  comparatively  fresh 
soil  may  come  opera,  powerful,  human, 
and  original.  The  people  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  are  so  different  from 
those  of  all  other  countries  that  though 
the  established  forms  may  be  used  the  re- 
sult must  be  new  and  characteristic. 

A  nation's  melodies  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal identification.  In  Russia  sorrow- 
has  always  been  the  keynote  of  the  popu- 
lar temperament.  The  natives  to  this  day 
even  dance  to  melancholy,  minor  strains. 
As  for  literature,  Gk>rky  has  shown  what 
is  possible  in  the  way  of  tragic  realism. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  hope 
for  something  worthy  from  Russia. 
Tschaikowsky  has  made  a  rich  collection 
of  the  native  musical  themes,  and  there 
are  several  composers  entirely  capable  of 
utilizing  them  for  opera — ^when  a  great 
poet  is  discovered  who  is  capaUe  of  cre- 
ating a  Russian  national  drama. 

At  present  the  fact  remains  that  Italy 
is  exhausted  and  Germany  is  unable  to 
improve  on  the  creator  of  its  school — the 
school  which  has  become  universal. 
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THE  CLEVER  SON  OF  A  FAMOl'S  FATHER. 

Something  like  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
New  York  Tribune  contained  a  short  ac- 
count of  a  comedy  given  in  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  (more  lately  Mrs.  Osborn's  Play- 
house) by  the  dramatic  club  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  play  was 
entitled  "  The  Pink  Mask,"  and  is  said  to 
have  ly)rne  a  close  resemblance  to  a  well 
known  farce  entitled  "  Mixed  Pickles,"  the 
author  of  which  is  the  father  of  Theodore 
Burt  Sayre,  now  play  reader  for  Charles 
Frohman  and  dramatist  in  chief  to 
Andrew  Mack.     The  cast  was  headed  by 

Jogepk  Pickle,  inclined  to  mischief, 

James  J.  K.  Hackett,  '91. 

Young  Ilackett's  acting,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  three  other  college  boys,  the 
Tribune  declared  to  be  particularly  good. 
The  article  stated  further  that  the  piece 


was  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
young  player's  mother,  Mrs.  J.H.Hackett ; 
but  it  made  no  mention  of  his  father's  his- 
trionic fame,  nor,  of  course,  did  it  fore- 
cast the  popularity  the  son  was  to  achieve. 
The  art  of  acting  was  bred  in  the  very 
bones  of  the  man  who  is  now  the  star  in 
"  The  Crisis."  His  father,  who  was  such 
a  perfect  embodiment  of  Shakspere's  witty 
old  knight  that  he  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Falstaff  Hackett,"  was  sixty-nine  years 
old  whenjames  was  born — which  event 
happened  at  Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  in 
1869 — and  he  died  two  years  later.  The 
boy  was  brought  up  in  New  York  under 
the  close  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  been 
an  actress.  The  intimate  association  be- 
tween mother  and  son  has  continued  to 
this  day.  The  elder  Mrs.  Hackett  always 
accompanies  him  on  his  tours,  and  never, 
unless  she  be  ill,  misses  a  performance  of 


8YB1I,  KI.KIN,  WITH  ELIZABETH  TYREE  IN      GRETNA 
GREEN." 

Frptn  a  photog:raf>h  by  Sarotty,   Xnv   )'ork. 


HELEN    PRINDIVILLE,    OF    THE    "  LORN  A    DOONE" 
COMPANY. 

From  hfr  latest  f'hotogrnph  fy  Morrison,  Chkago. 
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any  of  his  plays,  calling  on  her  son  behind 
the  scenes  between  each  act. 

Young  Hackett's  first  public  appearance 
was  made  at  the  age  of  seven,  when  he 
recited  Shakspere's  "  Seven  Ages  " ;  and 
from  that  time  on,  with  only  the  necessary 
intervals  for  school  and  college,  he  acted 


covered  that  Touchstone,  which  he  played 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  a  part  more  to 
his  liking.  Having  definitely  decided  for 
a  career  behind  the  footlights,  the  training 
he  had  had  in  college  theatricals  helped 
him  to  obtain  an  opening,  and  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1892,  he  made  his  profes- 


AUBREY   BOUCICAULT,    APPEARING    IN     HIS    OWN     VERSION    OP    THE    GERMAN    SUCCESS, 

"  HEIDELBERG." 
From  a  photograph  6y  Pach,  Netv  Vorfc. 


pretty  constantly — always,  however,  on 
the  amateur  stage.  He  expected  that  his 
life  work  would  be  the  law,  having  no 
doubt  imbibed  a  leaning  in  this  direction 
from  his  half  brother,  the  late  Recorder 
Hackett,  who  sat  on  the  bench  in  New 
York  for  nineteen  years.  But  he  had  not 
studied    Blarkstone    long    w^lien    he    dis- 


sional  debut  in  Philadelphia,  with  A.  M. 
Palmer's  company  in  "  The  Broken  Seal.'' 
He  had  only  six  lines  to  say,  but  the  very 
next  week,  in  Brooklyn,  J.  H.  Stoddart's 
wife  died  suddenly,  and  Hackett  made  a 
hit  by  jumping  into  the  veteran's  role  of 
Jean  Torqnerie, 

Very  soon  thereafter  he  became  leading 
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ELIZABETH    LEA,    APPEARING   AS   "BONITA"   IN    "ARIZONA.** 

From  her  latfst  photograph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studii',  Xrw  York. 


man  for  Lotta,  and  continued  in  the  posi- 
tion until  failing  health  compelled  her 
retirement,  after  which  he  was  engaged 
by  Augustin  Daly  for  his  famous  stock. 


When  the  Daly  troupe  went  to  London 
for  the  season  of  1893-94,  Hackett  de- 
cided to  remain  with  Miss  Rehan's  broth- 
er Arthur,  and  play  lead  on  the  road  in 
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MAXINR    ELLIOTT,    STARRING    WITH    HER   HUSBAND,    NAT    GOODWIN,    IN    "THE    ALTAR 

OF   FRIENDSHIP.*' 

Front  fur  latfst  f'lofograph     Co'yrit:!,t  /m    t/tr  Purr  Mcintosh  Studio,  SrOf  York 
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JAMES   K.   HACKETT  IN      THE  CRISIS." 

Front  Ais  latest  piiotograph  by  Baker,   Columbus 
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ELEANOR   ROBSON,    WHO   IS    BEING   FEATURED    AS   THE   HEROINE  IN       AUDREY/ 

From  her  Intent  p'  olograph  iy  Snrot  y,  AVtc   \'oi  k 
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the  comedies  that  had  made  hits  at  the 
Broadway  house.  The. next  year  he  be- 
came a  star  himself  in  a  modest  touring 
way,  giving  a  repertoire  of  plays  like 
"The    Arabian    Nights,"    "The    Private 


dashing  young  actor.  Next  Daniel  Froh- 
man  added  him  to  the  Lyceum  company, 
with  which  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  November,  1895,  as  Morris  LecaiUy  the 
second  part  to  Herbert  Kelcey's  in  R.  C. 


BLANCHE  BATES,  STARRING  IN  BELASC0*S  MAGNIFICENT  PRODUCTION,   "THE   DARLING   OF  THE   GODS." 
From  her  latest  photi^r>^aph  by  the  Burr  Mcintosh  Studio,  New  York. 


Secretary/'  and  "Mixod  Pickles."  This 
brought  him  up  to  the  time  when  he  was 
cast  for  De  Neipperg  with  Katherine 
Kidder  in  "  Madame  Sans  Gene,"  an 
engagement  which  gave  New  Yorkei-s  a 
chance   to   take  a   decided   liking   to   the 


Carton's  "  The  Home  Secretary."  Isabel 
Irving  was  then  leading  woman  at  the 
theater. 

In  the  following  February,  owing  to 
Sothem's  success  in  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  "  during  the  previous  autumn,  Mr. 
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nan  decided  to  produce  the  play  with 
ock  forces,  and  to  Hackctt  was  as- 
d  the  dual  role  of  the  king  and 
//  Rdssendyll,  As  Kelcey  was  still 
nally  leading  man,  under  his  name 
e  cast — in  which  he  played  Black 
ael — appeared  the  italic  line  "  by 
il  arrangement  J"*  The  piece  ran  out 
mson,  and  established  Hackett  as  a 
g  metropolitan  favorite.     The  next 
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autumn  Kelcey  left  to  star  with  Effie 
Shannon,  and  Hackett  became  the  regular 
leading  man  of  the  theater,  appearing 
first  as  Bruce  Leslie  in  "  The  Courtsliip 
of  Leonie,''  by  II.  V.  Esmond,  author  of 
"  Imprudence."  The  comedy  had  but  a 
brief  career,  but  it  served  to  introduce 
very  pleasantly  to  the  American  public 
the  Lyceum's  new  leading  lady,  Mary 
Mannering,  destined  to  become  Mrs. 
James  K.  Hackett. 
After  "  Leonie/'  Hack- 
ett appeared  in  rapid 
succession  in  Svdnev 
Grundy's  "The  Late 
Mr.  Castello,"  as 
George,  Prince  of 
WaleSy  in  Frances 
Hodgson  BurnettV 
"  The  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe,"  and  as  Lord 
Gerrase  Carew  in  ^  The 
Mayflower,"  by  L<-Uii^ 
X.  Parker,  author  of 
"  The  Cardinal." 

The   opening   of   the 
Lyceum's  season  in  No- 
vember, 1897,  saw  Hack- 
ett and  Miss  Mannering 
as  Sir  George  La mn rant 
and    Fay    Zuliani    re- 
spectively   in    PinenVs 
"  The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly."   It  was  dur- 
ing the  run  of  this  play 
that  Hackett  fell  so  des- 
perately ill  of  typhoifl 
fever.    He  lay  at  deaths 
door  for  a  long  while, 
and  his  part  was  playe«l 
by  William  Court leigh. 
while  to   Edward  Mor- 
gan fell  the  lead  in  the 
second  play  of  the  sea- 
son,    R.     C.     Carton's 
"The  Tree  of   Knowl- 
edge."     But     Daniel 
Frohman    had    already 
determined     to     star 
Hackett,  and  he  starte4l 
out   in  the  autumn  of 
1898  in  a  sequel  to  "The 
Prisoner     of     Zenda," 
called  "Rupert  of  Heni- 
zau,"  in  which  he  had 
another  opportunity  to 
enact  the  double  role  of 
the   king   and    Rassen- 
dyll.     The  piece  was  a 
brisk  melodrama,   with 
plenty  of  fighting,  but  it 
did  not  win  as  much  fa- 
vor as  "  The   Pride   of 
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Jennico,"  in  which  Mr.  Ilackett  blossomed 
forth  the  next  year  and  slew  his  enemies 
by  the  dozen. 

To  follow  up  "  Jennieo,"  Ilackett  had 


set  his  mind  on  the  dramatized  version  of 
"  Richard  Carvel.'^  The  play  was  prom- 
ised him,  and  matters  even  went  so  far  as 
one  or  two  rehearsals.    Then  it  was  found 
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impossibie  to  provide 
John  Drew  with  a 
new  piece,  and  "  Car- 
vel "  was  assigned  to 
hira,  while  Haekett 
was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with 
"  The  Pride  of  Jen- 
nico "  for  another 
season.  It  was  this, 
no  doubt,  that  de- 
cided him  to  become 
his  own  manager. 
As  such  he  opened 
at  Wallack's  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  with 
"Don  Cffisar's  Re- 
turn" ;  but  the  play 
was  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  later, 
in  Baltimore,  he  tried 
"  A  Chance  Ambas- 
sador," by  Edward 
E.  Rose.  This,  too, 
was  soon  dropped, 
and  in  St.  Louis — 
the  city  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  piece  is 
laid — he  produced  "  The  Crisis.''  Al- 
though the  dramatizatioii  of  Mr.  Church- 
ill's novel  does  not  take  very  high  rank 
from  the  playwright's  point  of  view,  there 
is  good  entertainment  in  it,  and  as  Stephen 
Brice  Haekett  shows  that  he  can  put 
earnestnens  and  power  into  his  work  even 
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when  not  called  upon 
to  spit  villains  at  the 
end  of  his  sword. 

He  may  soon  go  a 
step  further  in  show- 
ing his  versatihty, 
for  he  has  secured 
the  American  rights 
of  "  The  Bishop  s 
Move,"  a  comed,v 
which  was  tried  at  a 
special  matinee  iu 
London  last  spring. 
The  critics  flouted  it, 
but  nevertheless  Ar- 
thur Bourchier  put 
it  into  the  evening 
bill  at  the  Garrick 
late  in  July.  Once 
more  the  reviewers 
said  it  would  not  do. 
but  the  public  de- 
cided differently,  and 
the  piece  scored  a 
record  of  one  hun- 
dred performances. 

It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  the  fate 
of  the  play  with  American  audiences,  who 
lately   disagreed   with   England   in  their 
opinion  of  "  The  Xight  of  the  Party.'' 


WITH   THE 


ANOTHER  CASK  OF  HEREDITY. 

There    are    at    least    three    points   of 
similarity  between  Aubrey  Boucicault  and 


stuart  robson,  starring  as  one  of  the  two 
"dromtos"  in  shakspere's  **a  comedy 

OF   errors." 
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James  K.  Hackett.  They  were  bom  in  the 
same  year,  both  are  the  sons  of  well 
known  players,  and  each  set  out  to  become 
a  lawyer. 

Dion  Boucicault,  who  died  in  New 
York  in  1890,  is  best  remembered  nowa-- 
days  as  the  author  of  "London  Assur- 
ance" and  "The  Shaughraun."  The 
latter,  with  Boucicaiilt  himself  as  the  in- 
corrigible Conn,  ran  for  almost  im- 
counted  nights  in  New  York,  at  the  old 
Wallack's  at  Thirteenth  Street.  In  Lon- 
don the  comedy  was  first  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1876,  when  Aubrey's 
mother,  Agnes  Robertson,  created  Moya, 
Aubrey  is  the  younger  son,  his  brother 
Dion  being  the  actor  manager  now  es- 
tablished at  the  London  Garrick.  Aubrey 
was  bom  in  London,  went  to  school  at 
Eton,  and  then  came  with  his  mother  to 
America,  where  he  began  to  act  at  nine- 
teen in  St.  Louis.  He  made  his  debut 
with  Kate  Claxton  as  the  boy  Pierre  in 
"  The  Two  Orphans,"  and  after  that  went 
back  to  London,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years  as  a  member  of  Charles  Wynd- 
ham's  company  at  the  Criterion. 

Returning  to  America,  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  took  place  at  Proc- 
tor's Twenty-Third  Street,  then  devoted 
to  the  legitimate,  the  play  being  "The 
English  Rose."  Next  he  was  seen  with 
Rose  Coghlan,  and  then  went  into  comic 
opera,  supporting  Camille  D'Arville  in 
"  Madeleine."  Coming  back  to  the 
drama,  in  October,  1900,  he  made  a  hit 
as  King  Charles  II  when  Henrietta  Cros- 
man  electrified  New  York  with  her 
Mistress  Nell,  He  scored  again  the  next 
spring  as  Bassanio  in  the  Goodwin-Elliott 
production  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  the  only  time  in  all  his  fourteen 
years  on  the  stage  that  he  has  played 
under  the  syndicate.  Early  in  the  pres- 
ent season  he  enacted  the  lead  in  "  Hearts 
Aflame,"  and  then  went  with  Henrietta 
Crosman  in  "  The  Sword  of  the  King," 
playing  opposite  the  star. 

The  Shuberts  had  agreed  to  send  him 
out  at  the  head  of  his  own  company,  and 
were  looking  about  for  a  suitable  play, 
when  "  Alt  Heidelberg  "  made  its  big  hit 
at  New  York^s  German  theater,  the  Irv- 
ing Place.  Somebody  suggested  that 
the  lead  would  suit  Boucicault,  and  he 
went  down  to  see  it.  The  Princess  Thea- 
ter was  unexpectedly  available;  the  actor- 
author  set  to  work  in  a  hurr;s%  and  in  ten 
days  had  a  company  together  rehearsing 
his  version  of  "Heidelberg,"  meanwhile 
playing  every  night  with  Miss  Crosman. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Boucicault's  first  essay 
at  play  making.      He    has    three    other 
10  m 


dramas  to  his  credit — "  The  Favorite,"  a 
racing  piece;  "The  Tutor,"  and  "A 
Court  Scandal,"  which  latter  a  year  or 
so  ago  was  played  at  two  of  London's 
leading  theaters. 

In  making  his  version  of  "  Heidelberg," 
Mr.  Boucicault  did  not  accent  the  title 
as  emphatically  as  is  done  in  the  original. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  changed  the  name 
had  not  the  terms  of  the  purchase  pre- 
vented. But  he  chose  Charles  Kingsley's 
well  known  lines  as  his  motto,  and  added 
the  sub-title  "When  All  the  World  Is 
Young."  There  is  a  whole  act  less  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  English  play,  and  the 
pathos  of  the  prince's  plea  for  a  longer 
term  of  youth  is  more  strongly  marked. 
Recalled  to  the  bedside  of  his  stricken 
uncle,  the  reigning  sovereign,  after  but 
four  months  of  the  college  pleasures  that 
other  young  men  know,  Karl  Heinrich 
has  only  memories  to  give  him  joy — 
memories  of  his  jolly  comrades  in  those 
brief  days  when  the  throne  seemed  far 
from  him,  and  of  Katie,  his  landlady's 
daughter. 

For  political  reasons  he  is  to  marry  a 
princess,  but  in  the  last  act  an  impulse 
sends  him  back  to  Heidelberg  to  bid  his 
old  friends  good  by.  He  is  a  king  now, 
and  is  received  with  a  royal  salute. 
There  are  few  more  touching  episodes  in 
stageland  than  the  moment  when  Karl 
Heinrich  bounds  into  the  inn  garden, 
ready  to  be  a  boy  again  for  one  short 
hour,  and  finds  his  friends  stiff  and  un- 
responsive, awed  by  the  dignity  that 
hedges  a  king.  Boucicault  is  excellent  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  repressed  emotions  in 
this  act.  Of  course  the  play  is  somber, 
but  it  is  also  artistic,  and  what  women 
would  call  "  sweet  and  pretty."  The  stu- 
dent scenes  lend  it  a  novelty  that  is  wel- 
come when  so  much  that  is  new  is  also 
either  heavy  or  bizarre,  and  the  piece  is 
superbly  staged.  The  cast,  too,  really  de- 
serves the  much  abused  term  "  all  star," 
as  it  includes  Minnie  Dupree,  Max  Free- 
man, Robert  Lorraine,  Augustus  Cook, 
and  Theodore  Roberts. 


MARTIN  HARVEY  AND  HIS  PLAYS. 

When  Henry  Irving  visited  America 
in  1896,  there  was  a  certain  young  actor 
in  his  company  who  played  Sir  Dagonet 
in  "King  Arthur."  Three  years  later 
that  same  young  man  became  the  rage 
of  theatrical  London  as  Sydney  Carton  in 
a  new  version  of  Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  called  "  The  Only  Way."  Martin 
Harvey  had  been  with  Irving  since  he 
was    sixteen,    playing   youths'    parts    in 
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"  Richelieu,'*  "  The  Lyons  Mail,"  and  so 
on.  His  hit  with  "  The  Only  Way "  at 
once  gave  him  a  position  with  the  leading 
actor-managers  of  the  English  capital. 
For  a  while  he  was  established  at  Irving's 
own  theater — ^the  Lyceum,  now  to  be  torn 
down — and  naturally  his  eyes  turned  to- 
wards that  Eldorado  of  all  European 
players,  "the  States."  But  Charles 
Frohman  stole  a  march  on  him  by  secur- 
ing the  American  rights  of  "  The  Only 
Way"  for  Henry  Miller,  who  made  the 
biggest  success  of  his  career  as  Sydney 
Carton  in  the  season  1899-1900. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  young  Harvey  to 
himself.  "  They  have  heard  of  me  over 
there,  and  delay  will  only  whet  their  curi- 
osity to  see  me.  I  will  take  over  my  new 
play." 

But  alas,  the  new  play,  "  Don  Juan's 
Last  Wager,"  proved  hopelessly  weak.  Its 
failure  so  discouraged  Harvey  tiiat  for  a 
time  he  gave  up  being  his  own  master, 
and  replaced  H.  B.  Irving  as  the  Bride- 
groom in  Barriers  play,  "The  Wedding 
Guest,"  at  the  London  Garrick. 

After  a  while,  however,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  most  dramatic 
of  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  "  A  Ciga- 
rette Maker's  Romance."  Before  under- 
taking his  long  delayed  American  tour 
last  autumn,  he  added  another  novelty  to 
his  repertoire,  "  The  Children  of  Kings," 
a  legendary  romance  from  the  German; 
but  very  unwisely  he  elected  to  open  hia- 
New  York  engagement  in  "  The  Only 
Way."  Not  only  was  the  play  no  novelty 
to  Manhattan's  theatergoers,  but  Mr. 
Harvey  himself  proved  no  better  than  Mr. 
Miller — some  thought  him  not  as  good — 
and  his  company  was  distinctly  inferior. 

A  change  of  bill  to  "  The  Children  of 
Kings  "  bettered  the  situation  not  a  whit. 
The  scheme  of  the  new  play  is  the  out- 
worn device  of  a  monarch  leaving  his 
throne  to  go  out  incognito  among  his  peo- 
ple. In  this  case  he  is  a  very  young 
ruler,  who,  hieing  him  to  the  depths  of  a 
forest,  meets  a  goose  girl  who  has  been 
brought  up  by  an  old  witch  of  a  womrfn. 
The  goose  girl  has  real  bare  feet,  and 
she  and  the  king  promptly  fall  in  love 
with  each  other,  but  she  declares  she  can- 
not flee  with  him  because  the  witch  has 
cast  a  spell  upon  her  which  keeps  her 
chained  to  the  spot  In  order  to  help  the 
play  along,  the  spell  appears  to  be  lifted 
in  the  next  act,  for  she  appears  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  surrounded  by  a  choice 
assortment  of  fake  geese  and  accompanied 
by  the  minstrel. 

The  king  meantime  has  wandered  back, 
and  has  just  agreed  to  become  swineherd 


to  an  innkeeper  when  the  arrival  of  the 
goose  girl  makes  him  desire  to  take  up 
nding  again.  But  although  he  is  easily 
recognizable  by  the  audience,  not  even  his 
nearest  friends  among  the  nobles  in  the 
throng  believe  him  when  he  announces 
that  he  is  the  king.  The  mob  pick  up 
rubber  tired  rocks,  and  proceed  to  stone 
the  swineherd  and  the  goose  girl  from  the 
place.  In  the  last  act,  eleven  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  same  people  recognize 
him  out  in  the  woods  where  they  have 
come  to  search  for  him,  and  he  and  the 
goose  girl  are  promptly  crowned  king  and 
queen. 

Some  of  the  action  is  accompanied  by 
Humperdinck's  original  music,  and  per- 
haps if  the  whole  thing  were  submerged 
in  melody  it  might  seem  a  little  less  like 
tommyrot.  In  any  event,  such  a  piece  is 
manifestly  unsuited  to  Mr.  Harvey  and 
his  troupe.  In  seeking  to  be  boyish  him- 
self, he  succeeds  only  in  seeming  effem- 
inate, while  his  wife.  Miss  de  Silva,  was 
so  far  out  of  it  as  the  goose  girl  that  one 
is  tempted  to  wish  a  law  might  be  passed 
prohibiting  stars  from  marrying  actresses. 
For  of  course  Miss  de  Silva  expects  to 
play  the  lead  in  everything  that  Mr. 
Harvey  produces,  whether  nature  has 
adapted  her  to  the  role  or  not. 

"  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance "  was 
finally  shown  to  New  Yorkers  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  Mr.  Harvey's  stay  in  New 
York,  in  connection  with  the  curtain  raiser 
"  Rouget  de  Lisle."  Both  plays  made  in- 
stant hits,  and  the  regret  was  universal 
that  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  open  with  this 
double  bill.  As  the  poor  musician,  dying 
of  starvation  while  the  people  outside  are 
singing  the  strains  of  his  "  Marseillaise,^ 
Mr.  Harvey  made  an  artistically  pathetic 
figure,  while  his  Count  Skariatine  in  the 
longer  play  is  a  character  to  be  remem- 
bered. Why  Mr.  Martin  should  continue 
to  keep  in  the  background  so  good  a  pro- 
gram as  this  one,  even  after  his  New 
York  experience,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  present  theatrical  season. 


A  LINK  WFTH  THE  PAST. 

So  far  as  the  drama  itself  is  concerned, 
the  most  interesting  performance  of  the 
season  is  that  of  "Everyman,"  the  old 
"morality  play"  dating  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  imported  by  Charles 
Frohman  from  England,  with  the  original 
company.  The  word  "interesting"  is 
used  advisedly,  and  yet  in  a  sense  that 
would  not  apply  to  the  usual  theatrical 
presentation.  For  "Everyman,"  closely 
as  it  rivets  the  attention  on  a  first  hear- 
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ing,  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  terms  be 
called  "  entertaining."  It  is  far  too  seri- 
ous for  that,  being,  in  fact,  a  beautiful 
religious  poem,  more  iwwerful  than  many 
a  sermon  in  the  lesson  it  teaches.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  Bunyan  must 
have  had  this  play  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  drama  begins  in  heaven,  where 
Adonai  (God),  reverently  personated, 
looks  down  upon  Everyman,  who  lives  to 
please  himself,  ignoring  the  brevity  of 
life.  The  Almighty  thereupon  summons 
Deathy  a  weird  personage  made  up  to 
resemble  a  skeleton,  carrying  a  drum,  and 
always  moving  at  a  little  dog  trot.  Death 
is  commanded  to  go  to  Everyman  and 
bid  him  undertake  the  pilgrimage  which 
he  cannot  escape,  and  which  will  bring 
him  to  a  reckoning  before  his  Maker.  He 
is  to  be  allowed  to  test  his  friends  to  see 
if  any  of  them  are  willing  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey.  The  rest  of  the  play 
is  taken  up  with  Everyman^s  experiences 
in  trying  to  secure  thi^  companionship. 
Fellowship  makes  many  pretensions,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  begs  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  so  also  do  Kynrede  (Kindred)  and 
Cosin  (Cousin).  Then  Everyman  is  fain 
to  fall  back  upon  Goodes  (Property) ;  but 
this  one,  too,  he  finds  is  not  able  to  avail 
him  beyond  the  portal  he  is  called  on  to 
pass.  At  last  he  has  recourse  to  the  only  other 
one  of  whom  he  can  think — Good-dedes 
(Good  Deeds).  She  lies  prone  upon  the 
ground,  almost  mortally  weak,  botmd 
down  with  Everyman's  sins;  yet  she  is 
willing  to  do  what  she  can,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  Knowledge  (typify- 
ing Religion)  she  bids  him  appeal  to 
Confessiony  who  bestows  upon  him  the 
jewel  of  penance. 

Thus  fortified,  Everyman  is  seen  to  start 
upon  his  last  journey,  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  as  he  proceeds.  Especially  touch- 
ing is  the  scene  whore  his  closest  com- 
panions— Beauty,  Strength,  Discretion, 
and  the  Five  Wits — leave  him  one  after 
another.  But  Good-dedes  promises  to 
make  all  sure,  so  that  although  we  see 
Everyman  sink  down  in  death  before  our 
eyes,  a  choir  of  angels  welcoming  the 
ransomed  soul  imparts  to  the  piece  the 
happy  ending  which  audiences  demand. 

The  drama  is  produced  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  primitive  medieval  style, 
without  a  curtain,  and  with  two  large 
cabinets  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  which 
reveal,  at  the  proper  times,  various  per- 
sonages in  the  action.  In  accordance 
with  the  old  custom,  the  program  gives 
no  names  of  the  performers,  and  the  au- 
ditors   are    reverent    enough    to    refrain 


from  applause.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  young  woman  impersonating 
Everyman,  who  is  on  the  stage  continu- 
ously during  the  hour  and  three  quarters 
occupied  in  the  representation,  is  Miss 
Edith  Wynne-Matthieson.  Her  admir- 
able interpretation  of  an  exceedingly 
tr>'ing  role  has  received  universal  praise. 
This  curious  drama — recalling  the  fact 
that  the  first  English  plays  were  all  of 
the  miracle  or  religious  order — was  re- 
vived, after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  by  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  July,  1901, 
had  a  brief  career  at  Mrs.  Langtry's  Im- 
perial Theater  in  London  last  summer, 
and  is  being  given  in  the  United  States 
under  the  same  auspices.  The  production 
met  with  great  success  in  Boston,  and  in- 
spired Frank  Lea  Short  with  the  idea  of 
putting  on  in  New  York  Shakspere's  plays 
as  they  were  done  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


A  WAR  PLAY  AND  A  MILITARY  OPERA. 

By  a  strange  chance  the  one  roof  that 
covers  Klaw  <fe  Erlanger's  big  Xew  York 
Theater  and  Charles  Frohman's  cozy 
Criterion  sheltered  at  one  and  the  same 
time  two  productions  dealing  with  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  Criterion  Julia  Mar- 
lowe delights  her  old  friends  and  makes 
new  ones  by  keeping  very  busy  as  Char- 
lotte Durand,  a  Southern  girl  in  the 
dramatization  of  George  W.  Cable's  "  The 
Cavalier."  In  the  New  York  the  authors 
of  tuneful  "  Dolly  Varden  " — Messrs. 
Stange  and  Edwards — ^have  given  the 
public  the  first  treatment  of  war  times  in 
operatic  form  under  the  catchy  title 
"  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 

The  first  act  of  "  The  Cavalier "  con- 
tains almost  enough  material  for  a  whole 
play,  showing  an  impromptu  rehearsal 
for  a  wedding,  a  glimpse  of  the  marriage 
itself,  and  the  young  wife's  discovery  that 
her  husband  is  a  Federal  spy.  The  second 
act  halts  a  little,  but  the  third  leads  easily 
up  to  a  stunning  climax,  and  the  fourth 
settles  everything  happily  in  short  order. 
The  play  is  much  more  conventional  than 
any  in  which  Miss  Marlowe  has  been  con- 
cerned of  late,  but  contains  the  elements 
that  make  for  popular  favor. 

The  strong  features  of  "  Johnny,"  next 
door,  were  the  hoop-skirts  of  the  Southern 
belles,  shown  as  twenty  or  more  of  them 
dance  the  old  time  hop  waltz  with  the 
Yankee  officers,  and  a  charming  song, 
"  Katie,  My  Southern  Rose,"  simg  by 
William  G.  Stewart,  aided  by  a  chorus  of 
rouples  reminding  one  of  the  "  maidens  " 
and  "  kind  sirs  "  of  "  Florodora." 
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BARBE  OF    GRAND   BAYOU.* 

BY  JOHN  OXEN  HAM. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Barbe,  the  nineteen  year  old  daughter  of  Pierre  Carcassone,  keeper  of  the  Grand  Bayou  lightbonM 
on  the  Breton  coast,  is  in  love  with  Alain  Carbonec,  a  young  fisherman  of  the  neighboring  village,  and  he 
with  her,  but  the  old  light  keeper  is  bitterly  opposed  to  their  union.  If  his  girl  must  marry,  he  reasons, 
let  her  marry  George  (Suioual,  who  has  money,  whereas  Alain  has  none.  Finding  his  efforts  to  separate 
the  young  lovers  futile,  Pierre  finally  tells  them  that  there  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  union,  for 
they  are  really  brother  and  sister,  having  been  separated  in  their  infancy.  In  reality  Alain  is  the  son  of 
Paul  Kervec,  whom  Pierre  slew  seventeen  years  before,  in  company  with  his  own  wife,  Barbe  s  mother, 
who  had  left  him  for  Kervec.  The  young  lovers  refuse  to  believe  that  they  are  thus  related,  and  the 
scene  culminates  in  Alain's  declaring  that  if  Barbe  is  his  sister,  it  is  his  place  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
she  shall  come  with  him. 

Alain  takes  Barbe  to  Mdre  Pleuref  a,  where  he  has  been  boarding,  and  leaves  her  there  whfle  he 
takes  Pierre's  boat  back  to  the  light.  He  then  swims  to  the  mainland,  but  when  he  reaches  the  shore 
Cadoual  strikes  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  and  then,  thinking  him  dead  or  dying,  throws  him  into  a 
mysterious  cave  which  he  has  found  near  by.  Before  he  can  let  go  of  the  body,  however,  Alain  spas- 
modically clutches  Cadouars  feet,  with  the  result  that  both  are  precipitated  into  the  cave.  When  Alain 
comes  to  himself  he  vainly  seeks  for  a  way  out,  and  sees  a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a  tiny  opening  in  the  rock. 


XIII  (Continued), 

DUT  it  was  only  a  glimpse  that  Alain 
■-^  caught  of  the  outer  world  of  light  and 
life  and  love.  In  another  moment  a  bird 
waddled  across  the  outer  opening  and  shut 
it  all  out.  Soon  the  obstructer  was  hustled 
away  by  another,  and  again  Alain  could 
see  sea  and  rocks  and  sky,  and  then  once 
more  it  all  disappeared  as  another  plump 
body  filled  the  hole.  lie  shouted,  but  the 
birds  were  quarreling  too  much  among 
themselves  to  heed  so  feeble  a  sound. 

The  light  within  the  cavern  grew  dim- 
mer every  moment.  His  position  was  one 
of  much  discomfort,  though  whether  he 
would  improve  matters  by  continuing  the 
descent  he  could  not  tell;  but  in  any  case 
he  could  not  remain  there  like  a  fly  on  a 
wall.  So,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  precau- 
tion, he  slipped  and  scrambled  downwards, 
down  and  still  down,  till  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  must  be  getting  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  then  his  feet  came  suddenly 
on  rocks,  and  he  could  go  no  further. 

Groping  with  cautious  hands  and  feet, 
he  found  a  flooring  strewn  with  broken 
debris  from  the  roof.  Now  and  again  he 
came  on  the  smooth,  conical  pillars,  some 
whole  and  tapering  to  a  point,  some  shat- 
tered by  the  falls  from  above.  In  the 
silence  he  heard  the  gentle  drip  of  water, 
and  everything  he  touched  was  cold  and 
clammy. 

He  felt  suddenly  and  strangely  tired 
with  his  exertions,  and  became  aware  of  an 


aching  void  beneath  his  belt.  This  sur- 
prised him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  lain  unconscious  for  nearly  twenty 
four  hours  up  there  in  the  little  chamber 
where  the  rock  doves  nested. 

He  wanted  food,  and  he  wanted  rest. 
The  first  he  saw  no  means  of  obtaining, 
and  his  broken  head  had  no  suggestions 
to  offer  beyond  the  desirability  of  lying 
down  again  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep- 
ing quiet. 

How  came  that  aching  hole  in  the  back 
of  his  head?  He  remembered  walking 
among  the  ghost  stones  on  the  cliff,  as  he 
always  did.  There  had  come  a  crash,  and 
then  darkness  and  the  slow  awakening 
amid  that  evil  smell  which  clung  to  him 
still ;  but  where  he  was,  and  how  he  came 
there,  and  what  it  aU  meant,  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea. 

He  licked  the  top  of  one  of  the  conical 
piUars  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  when  that 
was  licked  dry  he  found  another,  and 
another.  When  at  last  he  came  upon  a 
hollow  which  seemed  drier  than  the  rest 
by  reason  of  an  overhanging  ledge,  he 
crawled  in,  curled  round  like  a  tired  dog, 
and  fell  asleep  again. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  sleep  may  take 
the  place  of  food  to  a  hungry  man,  but  the 
time  comes  when  the  groaning  stomach 
demands  food,  food,  food,  and  nothing  else 
will  satisfy  it.  Food  of  some  kind  it  must 
have,  even  though  the  quantity  be  small 
and  the  quality  unusual.  The  philosopher 
may  argue,  and  the  stoic  may  endure,  but 
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sooner  or  later  hunger  will  bend  or  break 
them. 

Alain  was  neither  philosopher  nor 
stoic.  He  was  wakened  by  the  lamenta- 
tions of  his  empty  stomach,  and  for  the 
time  bein^  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on 
filling  it. 

It  was  twilight  still  in  the  cavern,  and 
that  puzzled  him  at  first.  He  quickly  came 
to  learn  that  it  was  always  twilight  there, 
except  during  those  brief  moments  when 
the  sinking  sun  drew  level  with  the  in- 
frequent openings.  Far  above  him  he 
could  dimly  see  the  threatening  white 
pendants  which  hung  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  roof.  The  little  light  that  trickled 
in  seemed  to  strike  full  upon  them.  He 
became  aware  of  a  continuous  low  mur- 
mur up  there  in  the  roof — "  Coo  too — coo 
TOO — coo  TOO  !  "  He  knew  it  too  well  to  be 
mistaken,  and  in  a  moment,  with  the  spur 
of  hunger  within  him,  he  was  scaling  the 
rocky  height  down  which  he  had  come  in 
the  sunset. 

He  found  the  ascent  much  more  diffi- 
c\ilt  than  the  descent  had  been.  The 
wall  rose  up  before  him  with  little  more  of 
a  sheer  at  the  base  than  the  lighthouse 
had.  Fortunately  it  was  not  smooth  like 
the  side  of  the  light.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  like  a  mat  of  twisted  white  ropes 
hanging  down  the  side  of  the  cave,  and 
again  it  was  like  the  clinging  tendrils  of 
a  gigantic  creeper  laced  against  the  rock — 
all  pure  white,  and  slippery  with  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  water  from  above.  And 
in  places  it  was  as  if  a  mountain  torrent, 
flowing  down  a  steep  slope,  had  frozen 
instantly  into  solid  white  rock. 

When  he  came  opposite  the  hole  through 
which  the  golden  bar  had  shot,  he  saw  that 
it  was  broad  day  outside;  and  since  the 
sun  shone  full  on  the  light,  he  argued  that 
it  was  still  morning. 

While  still  he  gazed,  a  figure  came  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  stood  gazing  stead- 
fastly towards  the  cliff;  and  Alain  knew 
that  Barbe  was  back  at  the  light.  For  the 
moment  he  forgot  even  his  hunger,  and 
stood  straining  eyes  and  heart  through  the 
narrow  cleft.  She  was  nearly  a  mile  away, 
but  the  air  was  very  clear,  and  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  her.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  her  face  was  sad  and  anxious,  and 
she  stood  so  long,  and  looked  so  earnestly 
at  the  cliff,  that  he  could  almost  believe 
that  she  knew  he  was  there  and  could  even 
see  him. 

"  Barbe !  Barbe  I  "  he  cried  in  his  cra- 
ving for  her,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
lieard  the  cry  and  raised  her  arms  be- 
seechingly towards  him. 

Not  until  she  went  inside  the  lantern, 


and  left  the  gallery  bare  and  friendless, 
could  he  tear  himself  from  the  hole, 
though  his  stomach  was  ravening  like  a 
winter  wolf.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone 
he  set  his  face  to  the  rock  again,  and 
climbed  slowly  up  towards  the  opening 
through  which  he  had  first  looked  down 
into  the  cavern. 

Hunger  and  the  cooing  of  the  rock  doves 
pricked  him  on,  and  at  last  he  crawled 
through  into  the  chamber  where  he  had 
foimd  himself  lying  when  first  his  senses 
came  to  him.  The  oooing  of  the  doves 
was  all  about  him.  The  concentrated 
odor  of  thousands  of  years  of  their  drop- 
pings almost  suffocated  him.  The  nearer 
birds  scurried  past  him  through  the 
opening  into  the  outer  cave.  He  felt 
quietly  about  till  his  knowing  fingers 
lighted  on  the  little  round  eggs  lying  in 
couples  in  the  flat  plates  of  the  nests.  He 
felt  them  till  he  found  one  still  warm. 
In  a  moment  its  contents  were  slipping 
down  his  watering  throat.  Another  and 
another  followed  till  he  had  eaten  his  fill. 

Then,  to  provide  himself  another  meal 
without  that  arduous  climb,  he  wriggled 
out  of  his  jersey,  made  it  into  a  bag  by 
tying  the  arms  tightly  together,  and 
slowly  filled  it  with  eggs,  which  he  selected 
with  care  and  judged  by  the  feel.  And 
then,  with  his  bag  in  his  teedi^  he  let  him- 
self slowly  down  the  slope  again. 

He  stopped  opposite  the  lookout,  but 
Barbe  was  not  in  sight.  From  the  shadow 
of  the  light,  he  judged  it  to  be  close  on 
midday.  She  would  be  inside,  preparing 
breakfast. 

The  climbing  had  tired  him  unwont- 
edly.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
rest  awhile;  then,  after  another  meal,  he 
would  find  the  way  out  of  this  hole  and 
get  home  again. 

On  the  whole  he  was  glad  Barbe  was 
back  at  the  light.  She  was  safe  there,  at 
all  events,  in  Pierre's  keeping ;  safer  than 
ashore  with  George  Cadoual  prowling 
about  and  no  one  to  look  after  her  but  Mere 
Pleuret.  She  must,  he  knew,  be  sorely 
perplexed  at  his  absence,  but  he  would  go 
straight  to  her  the  moment  -he  got  out. 
But  how  in  heaven's  name  had  he  ever 
got  in  ?  He  thought  and  thought  till  his 
head  grew  dizzy  with  thinking  and  yielded 
nothing  by  way  of  return. 

Then  his  thoughts  went  surging  back 
to  that  stranpre  statement  of  Carcassone's, 
that  he  and  Barbe  were  brother  and  sister. 
Alain  would  not  have  it.  He  laughed  it 
to  scorn,  and  his  laugh  rolled  up  into  the 
roof  and  echoed  there  tumultuously,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  it  would  never 
die  away. 
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It  was  still  muttering  hoarsely'  in  dis- 
tant hollows  when  another  sound  caught 
his  ear^  a  sound  so  faint  that  at  first  he 
took  it  to  he  but  a  further  freak  of  the 
echo.  Then  he  got  up  and  stood  listening 
intently,  every  nerve  in  his  body  straining 
towards  the  further  darkness  out  of  which 
the  sound  had  sceraed  to  come.  For  full 
five  minutes  he  stood  as  motionless  as  one 
of  the  rock  pillars  around  him,  stilling  his 
very  breathing  lest  it  should  come  be- 
tween him  and  that  faint  sound  again. 
For,  unless  his  ears  or  some  trick  of  the 
cavern  had  deceived  him,  the  sound  he 
had  heard  was  a  human  voice;  very  faint, 
very  far  away,  perhaps,  but  a  himian  voice. 
But  then,  he  said  to  himself,  one  never 
knows  in  a  cavern.  It  might  be  only  the 
wind  fluting  in  some  hollow  pipe  or  set- 
ting some  nicely  poised  tongue  a  hum- 
ming. A  cavern  such  as  this  holds  mys- 
teries more  than  a  man  can  learn  in  a  life- 
time. And,  tnon  dieul  He  had  heard  tell 
of  strange  and  monstrous  things  that  lived 
in  such  places — spirits  even.  He  wished 
he  was  well  out  of  it ! 

He  was  about  satisfied  of  his  mistake, 
and  the  keenness  of  his  vigilance  was  be- 
ginning to  relax,  when  the  sound  came 
hollowly  out  of  the  darkness  once  more. 
It  was  but  a  groaning  breath,  a  sigh  of 
pain,  but  it  was  surely  human,  and  he 
cried  at  once,  "  Who  is  there  ?  *'  and 
started  into  the  darkness  in  search  of  it. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  call  the  sound 
came  again,  and  then  again.  It  led  him 
round  an  angle  of  the  r6ck,  and  he 
stumbled  blindly  among  rough  strewn 
boulders.  He  followed  the  sounds,  gro- 
ping with  hand  and  foot,  till  at  last  his  fin- 
gers lighted  with  a  crinkling  chill  on  the 
hair  of  a  man's  head,  and  a  hollow  groan 
came  up  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Who  is  it?  Who  are  you?"  Alain 
gasped  in  mortal  terror,  but  another  hol- 
low groan  was  his  only  answer. 

He  bent  over  the  head,  and  his  hands 
told  him  that  the  hair  was  stiff  with  blood. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything,  though, 
looking  back,  he  could  distinguish  the  dim 
outline  of  the  rock  buttress  round  which 
lie  had  come,  standing  out  against  the 
glimmer  of  the  larger  cavern. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  drag  the  man  to 
the  light,  such  as  it  was,  for  he  could 
render  him  no  assistance  in  the  dark. 
His  own  safety  might  depend  upon  this 
man,  since  a  man  who  could  get  into  the 
cavern  would  probably  know  the  way  out 
again,  though  indeed  it  was  not  so  with 
himself. 

lie  put  his  hands  under  the  man's  arms 
ami  tried  to  lift  him;  but  the  heavy  body 


himg  so  brokenly  in  his  hands,  and  felt 
so  like  falling  to  pieces,  and  groaned  so 
dolorously,  that  Alain  was  fain  to  let  it 
lie.  He  would  have  given  money  for  a 
match,  but  his  own  had  been  soaked  along 
with  his  clothes  and  were  useless.  This 
man  might  have  some  on  him.  He  bent 
again  and  felt  the  pockets.  He  found 
matches,  a  bundle  of  cigarettes,  and  some 
money.  He  struck  a  match  and  stood 
holding  it  down  to  the  man's  face  to  lose 
no  fraction  of  the  short  lived  illmnination. 

Once  more  the  one  man  looked  down  at 
the  other  in  the  ghastly  sulphurous  glow, 
like  a  corpse  looking  at  another  corpse. 
But  this  time  the  positions  were  reversed. 
Half  the  match  was  wasted  before  the 
clear  flame  broke  out  and  lit  up  the  face 
of  the  other.  Bruised  as  it  was,  clotted 
with  blood  and  warped  with  pain,  there 
was  no  mistaking  it. 

"  Cadoual ! "  and  the  brief  match 
dropped  from  Alain's  burned  fingers. 

The  wound  in  his  own  head  throbbed 
with  sudden  pain  as  he  stooped,  and  it 
came  upon  him  with  the  startling  inconse- 
quence of  a  flash  of  lightning  at  midnight 
that  there  was  some  connection  between 
his  presence  there  and  Cadoual's.  The 
meaning  of  it  was  beyond  him.  He  under- 
stood it  no  more  than  the  forest  trees 
understand  the  lightning ;  but  the  thought 
had  cleft  the  darkness  and  left  its  mark. 

"  Water !  "  murmured  the  broken  man, 
and  speculations  as  to  how  he  came  there 
vanished  before  his  immediate  needs. 

Alain  struck  another  precious  match 
in  order  to  learn  if  he  could  if  there  was 
any  water  obtainable  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood ;  but  the  light  glimmered  on 
the  near  ragged  roof  of  a  tunnel  way, 
which  accounted  for  its  dryness. 

"  I  will  get  you  water,"  lie  said,  bending 
down  to  Cadoual. 

"  Water  I  Water !  "  came  the  husky 
whisper,  and  Alain  started  off  the  way  he 
had  come,  racking  his  brains  for  some- 
thing in  which  to  carry  the  water  when  he 
should  have  coUected  it. 

When  he  had  groped  his  way  back  to  his 
own  lair,  his  hand  came  upon  his  bag  of 
eggs.  He  picked  up  half  a  dozen,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  the  wounded  man. 
He  chipped  off  the  tops  and  poured  the 
contents  carefully  down  Cadoual's  throat, 
wasting  not  a  little  in  the  process,  for  the 
man  was  barely  conscious,  and  it  was  too 
dark  to  see.  But  ^gs  were  more  plentiful 
than  matches  in  that  place. 

"Water!  Water !"  said  Cadoual,  with 
an  accession  of  energy  after  this  meal. 

So  Alain  gathered  up  the  eggshelks 
which  he  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
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went  back  once  more  to  his  own  territory 
to  procure  the  promised  water.  After 
some  cogitation  he  saw  how  to  get  it ;  but 
it  would  take  time  and  some  labor,  and  Ca- 
doual  would  have  to  wait. 

The  white  side  of  the  cave,  up  which 
Alain  had  scrambled  to  get  his  eggs,  was 
damp  with  the  drippingfs  from  the  roof. 
Each  drop,  no  doubt,  had  its  little  duty 
to  perform  in  the  slow  building  of  the 
white  columns  and  mushroom  growths  and 
corded  muscles  of  the  cave  side.  Much  of 
it  apparently  ran  to  waste,  however,  and 
the  white  face  of  the  frozen  torrent  was 
beaded  with  moisture,  cold  and  damp 
to  the  touch,  but  almost  invisible  to  the 
eye. 

But  Alain  had  noticed  an  occasional 
drop  slip  suddenly  across  a  smooth  slab 
here  and  there,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
falling  star.  It  might  have  been  gather- 
ing for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  it  was  water,  and  water  was 
life.  For  himself,  indeed,  he  could  lick 
the  shorter  pillars  and  the  frozen  torrent 
itself,  and  so  keep  his  thirst  within 
bounds.  But  that  was  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  wounded  man,  and  even  for 
himself  it  lacked  the  full  satisfaction  of  a 
flowing  drink. 

He  went  back  once  more  round  the  angle 
of  the  cave,  where  his  previous  passage 
had  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  sharp  granite  boul- 
ders. He  returned  with  a  handful  of 
splinters,  and  set  to  work  scoring  a  slant- 
ing groove  across  the  bottom  of  the 
smoothest  damp  slab  he  could  find — a  tiny 
runlet  for  the  capture  and  safe  conduct 
of  the  rock  sweat  into  an  eggshell  which 
he  deftly  propped  with  stones  where  the 
channel  broke  the  edge  of  the  slab. 

He  worked  upwards,  and  when  he 
looked  into  his  eggshell  after  an  hour's 
hard  scoring  he  was  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  bottom  of 
it.  A  careful  downward  sweeping  with 
his  hand  increased  the  supply  to  close  on 
a  teaspoonful,  and  he  carried  it  at  once 
to  Cadoual,  whose  groans  he  had  heard  at 
intervals  all  the  time  he  was  working. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  precious 
drops  into  the  wounded  man's  mouth  in 
the  opaque  darkness.  Alain  could  only 
feel  his  way,  and  every  touch  of  his  creep- 
ing fingers  brought  forth  fresh  groans.  At 
the  first  taste  of  the  water  Cadoual  raised 
his  hand  eagerly  to  increase  the  supply, 
and  crushed  the  eggshell  to  pieces  against 
his  lips. 

"Ttcn^/"  said  Alain  impatiently. 
"  Now  youVe  done  it,  and  now  you'll  have 
to  wait  tin  I  can  get  you  some  more." 


"  Water !  Water  1 "  craved  Cadoual,  and 
Alain  left  him  to  tap  the  rocks  wherever 
a  smooth  slab  offered  and  an  eggshell 
could  be  propped. 

And  all  the  time,  as  he  worked,  his 
brain  was  groping  vaguely  after  the  mean- 
ing of  things.  How  he  came  to  be  there. 
How  Cadoual  came  to  be  there.  And  both 
more  or  less  damaged,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  CadouaFs  woimds  were  much 
worse  than  his  own. 

It  was  quite  certain  he  had  not  wounded 
Cadoual,  for  his  own  recollections  left 
him  tramping  through  the  dripping  gorso 
bushes,  anxious  only  to  rejoin  Barbe  as 
quickly  as  possible.  After  that  all  wa^^ 
blank  till  he  found  himap.lf  lying  in  the 
doves'  chamber,  with  a  broken  head  and 
the  smells  of  the  ages  all  above  him. 

Some  one  had  broken  his  head  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  cavern;  and  some  one 
had  apparently  done  the  same  for  Ca- 
doual. If  Cadoual  had  not  been  there, 
and  in  as  bad  ease  as  himself,  or  worse, 
he  would  have  felt  sure  it  was  CadouaPs 
doing,  for  Cadoual  was  the  only  enemy 
he  had.  And  then  he  thought  suddenly  of 
Pierre  Carcassone,  and  the  violence  of 
their  last  meeting;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Pierre  was  the  most  likely  solution  of 
the  puzsle.  The  old  man  was  slightly 
mad,  of  that  Alain  felt  sure.  What  more 
likely  than  that  in  his  desire  to  keep  Barbe 
to  himself  he  had  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
waylaying  them  separately,  felling  them 
from  behind,  and  flinging  their  bodies  into 
this  great  grave? 

Eh  bieni  When  one  murders  a  man 
one  should  make  sure  he  is  dead  before 
burying  him.  If  Pierre  could  get  tliem 
into  the  cave  there  must  naturally  be  some 
way  out;  and  the  only  thing  was  to  find 
it.  A  broken  head  was  of  no  great  ac- 
count, any  way.  Alain  was  inclined  to 
think  Cadoual's  injuries  went  further 
than  that,  but  so  far  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  him.  The  thing  to 
do  was  to  find  the  way  out,  and  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  that  might 
be  no  easy  matter. 

Suddenly  the  roof  of  the  cavern 
gleamed  iridescent  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  the  golden  bar  came  pulsing 
through  the  round  hole  above  him  and 
glowed  like  a  fiery  eye  on  the  slabs  and 
whorls  of  the  frozen  torrent.  Alain 
scrambled  up  at  once,  with  careful  avoid- 
ance of  his  eggshells,  to  get  another  look 
at  the  outside  world,  and  possibly  at  Barbe, 
before  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight. 

The  light  stood  there  with  the  golden 
glory  streaming  round  it;  and  as  ho 
watched,  Barbe  came  slowly  round  the 
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gallery  and  stood  looking  longingly  to- 
wards the  cliflPs.  He  clung  there,  with 
his  back  against  the  damp  white  wall,  till 
the  sun  dipped,  the  lights  faded  out  of 
the  roof,  and  the  world  outside  began  to 
grow  cold  and  dark.  But  until  he  could 
no  longer  distinguish  her,  Barbe  stood 
looking  out  towards  Cap  Rebel,  and  Alain 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  him  and 
wondering  why  it  was  that  he  did  not 
come  to  her. 

It  was  with  a  choking  in  the  throat,  be- 
tween a  sob  and  a  curse  at  his  helpless- 
ness, that  he  let  himself  down  again  to  the 
level.  He  made  another  meal  oflF  his  eggs, 
and  administered  another  half  dozen  to 
his  fellow  prisoner.  He  also  took  the  op- 
portunity of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  Cadoual's  injuries,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  one  arm 
and  one  leg  were  badly  broken.  What 
more  he  could  not  make  out,  but  from  the 
man's  groans  whenever  his  body  was 
touched  he  feared  there  was  damage  there 
of  still  greater  moment. 

The  lair  Cadoual  had  chosen  was  drier 
than  his  own,  and  Alain  lay  down  beside 
him  to  sleep.  But  the  wounded  man's 
groan ings  and  his  incessant  demands  for 
water  made  sleep  impossible;  and  at  last 
Alain  crept  back  to  the  hole  he  had  oc- 
cupied on  the  previous  night.  He  fell 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  Cadoual's  groans, 
and  when  he  woke  once  in  the  night  he 
heard  him  groaning  still,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  still  at  it. 

The  eggshells  he  had  placed  here  and 
there  below  his  grooves  all  contained 
more  or  less  water.  He  carried  the  fullest 
to  Cadoual,  and  took  care  this  time  that 
it  was  not  wasted.  He  gave  him  the  last 
of  the  eggs  he  had  gathered,  and  then 
climbed  the  side  of  the  cave  for  his  own 
breakfast. 

The  light  was  still  shining  in  the  light- 
house, and  the  lighthouse  itself  gleamed 
like  a  pearl  against  the  dark  western  sky 
in  the  purity  of  the  early  dawn.  Even  as 
Alain  watched,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
flashed  in  the  glass,  and  the  feeble  light 
inside  showed  no  more.  And  while  he 
hung  there  feasting  his  eyes  on  it,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  at  his  impotence  to  get 
at  it,  Barbe  came  slowly  out  of  the  lantern 
and  leaned  over  the  gallery  rail  and  gazed 
earnestly  at  the  sun  and  at  him. 

"  Barbe  I  Barbe  I  "  he  cried.  He  raised 
his  futile  arms  towards  her,  and  came  near 
falling  headlong  down  the  treacherous 
slope. 

Kot  until  she  went  in  again  did  he  turn 
to  his  climbing,  and  then  he  scrambled 
up  resolutely,  determined  to  break  out  of 


his  prison  that  very  day  and  follow  his 
heart  to  Grand  Bayou. 

XIV. 

The  rock  doves  were  still  abed  when 
Alain  crawled  into  their  chamber,  but  he 
went  so  softly,  and  slid  his  hand  so  cau- 
tiously among  them,  that  even  the  robbed 
ones  scarcely  murmured.  In  order  to 
carry  with  him  a  larger  supply  he  break- 
fasted on  the  spot,  chipping  the  edges 
against  his  teeth  and  sucking  down  their 
contents  gratefully. 

As  he  sat  and  sucked  a  new  idea  came 
into  his  head.  He  wanted  light  down  be- 
low to  explore  with.  Here  to  his  hand 
there  was  fuel  in  any  quantity.  His  fin- 
gers, as  they  sought  the  still  warm  eggs, 
traveled  lightly  over  the  twigs  and  dried 
grass  of  the  nests  like  the  top  of  a  hay- 
stack. The  pungent  bed  on  which  he  lay 
was  composed  of  the  same,  mixed  with 
the  droppings  of  countless  generations  of 
birds,  layer  on  layer  from  the  time  of 
the  Flood. 

The  thought  of  a  fire  suggested  the 
idea  of  cooking.  In  a  moment  his  cun- 
ning hand  had  a  bird  by  the  neck,  and  be- 
fore it  could  utter  a  cry  the  warm  little 
body  was  in  his  bag.  He  captured  four 
without  moving  his  position,  and  with  as 
little  disturbance  to  the  rest  as  came  nat- 
ural to  one  who  had  been  cragsman  before 
he  was  sailor.  Next  he  lay  and  waited  till 
the  birds  woke  up  and  flew  out  for  their 
day's  work,  and  then  he  set  to  work  him- 
self, scratching  out  and  hurling  down  the 
slope  great  masses  of  the  tight  packed  ac- 
ciunulation  of  years.  The  dust  came  near 
to  smothering  him,  and  the  smell  came 
near  to  choking  him.  He  sneezed  and 
coughed  and  tore  and  flung,  till  he  could 
do  no  more  without  a  rest  and  a  drink, 
and  then  he  followed  his  plunder  down 
the  slope. 

His  avalanche  had  polluted  all  the 
whiteness  of  the  rock  curtain,  all  his  tiny 
channels  were  choked  with  dirt,  and  all 
his  eggshell  reservoirs  smashed.  It  did 
not  matter.  He  would  get  out  of  his  pris- 
on that  day.  So  he  sought  a  clean  cone 
and  licked  it  dry,  and  then  another  and 
another  till  his  thirst  was  quenched. 

Then,  taking  an  armful  of  fuel  and  his 
bag  of  eatables,  he  carried  them  to  Ca- 
doual's hollow.  There  he  started  a  blaife, 
hedged  it  roxmd  with  stones,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  one  of  the  plump  little  rock 
doves  was  toasting  over  the  red  hot  core 
of  the  oven.  His  fuel,  so  far  as  it  was 
composed  of  dried  bird  droppings,  burned 
with  a  dull,  smoldering  glow  and  a  most 
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villainous  odor.  When  a  flat  nest  of  twigs 
and  grass  came  along,  the  flames  shot  up 
into  a  crackling  flare  which  died  all  too 
speedily  into  the  dull  red  glow  again. 
But  the  very  sight  of  the  fire  and  the  smell 
of  the  cooking  were  inspiriting,  after  a 
three  days'  dietary  of  raw  eggs  and  cal- 
careous water,  and  Alain  found  himself 
so  ravenous  for  meat,  now  that  it  was  in 
sight,  that  he  could  hardly  wait  till  it 
was  properly  cooked. 

The  disordered  senses  of  the  wounded 
man  seemed  to  be  stirred  by  these  things 
also.  When  Alain  turned  from  the  fire 
one  time,  he  found  CadouaPs  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  look  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand till  later. 

"  Thou  I  "  groaned  the  wounded  man. 
"Diew/  Dieu/"  Then  he  closed  his  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  sight,  and  broke  once  more 
and  half  imconsciously  into  his  husky 
murmur  for  "  Water !    Water !  " 

"  Have  an  egg,"  said  Alain,  and  chipped 
one  and  poured  it  down  Cadoual's  throat. 
"  When  we've  had  something  to  eat,  I'll  see 
if  1  can  find  water.  Do  you  know  the  way 
out  of  this  cursed  hole  ? " 

But  Cadoual  only  groaned  and  closed 
his  eyes  the  tighter.  It  was  beyond  be- 
lief and  altogether  intolerable.  He  had 
killed  this  man  and  flung  his  body  into 
the  bntf^omloss  pif,  and  here  was  the  vic- 
tim waitinp:  on  his  murderer,  and  tending 
him  as  if  ho  wore  his  own  brother. 

But  to  Cadoual  even  that  was  nothing  to 
the  pains  he  suffered.  Every  bone  in  his 
body  seemed  broken,  every  attempt  at 
movement  was  an  agony  past  the  bearing, 
every  breath  a  horror  of  sharp  knives 
piercing  his  chest  and  rending  his  sides. 
He  groaned  because  silent  endurance  was 
beyond  him.  He  cried  for  water  because 
his  throat  was  hard  and  dry  as  a  board. 
The  bitterness  of  living  was  so  great  that 
death  would  have  been  a  relief.  It  was  not 
to  be  believed  that  anything  that  might 
come  after  could  be  worse  than  the 
agonies  he  was  suffering.  Nothing  that 
could  happen  to  his  soul  could  equal  the 
tortures  of  his  mangled  body. 

Alain  divided  the  rock  dove  with  his 
knife  and  inserted  some  choice  morsels 
between  the  sick  man's  lips.  His  grinding 
teeth  sucked  them  in,  but  his  throat  could 
hardly  swallow  them.  They  had  no  taste 
to  him,  but  there  was  nourishment  in  them 
all  the  same. 

Alain,  understanding  something  of  his 
difficulty,  broke  another  egf^  down  his 
throat,  and  he  got  on  better.  But  he  ate 
mechanically  and  without  enjoyment,  and 
only  because  nature  and  hunger  were 
stronger  than  the  feeble  will  that  was  in 


him.  And  the  stirrings  of  life  that  the 
food  awoke  in  him  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  sufferings. 

"  Water  I  Water !  "  was  his  ceaseless 
murmur.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  sucked 
the  bones  of  his  feast  Alain  got  up  to 
search  for  water — and  the  way  out. 

He  flung  an  armful  of  fuel  on  the  dying 
fire  and  went  back  into  the  front  cavern. 
His  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  some- 
what to  the  dim  light.  It  was  as  if  a  great 
cathedral  were  lighted  only  by  a  few  nar- 
row slits  away  up  in  the  roof  at  one  end, 
and  as  if  even  those  narrow  slits  were 
shaded  by  Venetian  shutters  with  the 
slats  turned  down. 

In  the  other  direction  the  vaulted  roof 
and  massive  sides  melted  away  into  the 
darkness.  He  could  not  teU  where  the 
roof  and  sides  ended  and  where  the  dark- 
ness began.  They  might  end  abruptly 
just  beyond  his  sight.  They  looked  as  if 
they  might  run  right  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

He  shouted,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  timiult  that  fol- 
lowed startled  him  as  it  had  done  when 
he  laughed.  The  sound  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  die  away.  It  bellowed  down 
the  vast  hollow  and  rolled  among  its  hid- 
den arches,  and  died,  and  rose  like  a  new 
voice,  and  changed  its  tone  and  its  key, 
and  started  new  sets  of  sounds  that 
buzzed  and  hummed  like  ghostly  organ 
pipes.  Alain  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  place  he  was  in  was  a  very  large 
place,  and  that  unless  he  hit  upon  an  out- 
let by  chance,  his  search  for  one  might  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  time. 

However,  he  went  to  work  systematic- 
ally, carrying  armfuls  of  fuel  over  the 
rough  strewn  floor,  past  the  tunnel  where 
Cadoual  lay,  to  the  furthest  point  from 
which  he  could  catch  the  glimmer  of  the 
dim  light  in  the  outer  cavern.  The  win- 
dow itself  he  could  not  see,  but  the  out- 
line of  the  great  rock  shoulder  round 
which  he  had  turned  was  faintly  silhouet- 
ted againat  the  twilight  beyond,  and  would 
always  enable  him  to  find  his  way  back. 

A  dull  bronze  glow  streamed  across  the 
cavern  from  the  fire  in  Cadoual's  tunnel 
behind  the  shoulder,  but  that  might  die 
down  and  could  not  be  counted  on  as  a 
landmark. 

Alain  lighted  a  bundle  of  the  slow  burn- 
ing punk  at  his  fire,  carried  it  to  the  great 
pile  he  had  collected,  and  stood  back  trans- 
fixed at  the  amazing-  sight  that  started  up 
all  round  him  in  answer  to  the  flames. 
Morgat  had  been  the  wonder  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  Morgat  was  a  cockleshell  com- 
pared with  this.     Such  magnificence  of 
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domes,  and  arches,  and  fluted  columns,  had 
never  even  entered  into  his  imagination. 
There  were  columns  that  sprang  from  the 
floor  and  reared  themselves  beyond  his 
sight — smooth  and  white,  and  regular  as 
the  deftest  chisel  could  have  made  them; 
columns  that  hung  like  gigantic  icicles 
from  the  darkness  of  an  invisible  roof,  in 
awesome  sympathy  with  those  that  sprout- 
ed from  the  floor  to  meet  them,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  grew  and  neared 
one  another  as  he  looked.  Some  were  solid 
throughout  their  whole  length  from  floor 
to  upper  dai^ness;  some  were  joined  by 
the  narrowest  thread,  so  that  the  whole 
upper  structure  seemed  to  stand  upon  a 
needle  point;  and  some  had  not  yet  met, 
but  were  divided  by  no  more  than  a  hand's 
breadth.  These  last  were  perhaps  the 
most  awftd  to  look  at;  for,  their  upper 
lengths  being  hidden^  they  seemed  to 
swing  in  the  dancing  light  and  threat- 
en to  fall  at  any  moment. 

The  side  walls  here  also  were  clothed 
with  strange,  wild  growths  of  the  same 
white  stone.  There  were  hug6  corded 
masts,  festoons  of  ropes,  delicate  lacery 
of  creeper  and  tendril,  all  interwoven  and 
overlapping  in  fantastic  profusion,  all 
growing  downwards  out  of  the  upper  dark- 
ness, and  where  they  reached  the  floor 
spreading  out  over  it,  as  if  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  in  rolled  up  waves  and 
ridges.  Here  and  there  the  matted 
growth  crept  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  in 
places  the  walls  broke  away  and  showed 
great  black  gaps  which  doubtless  led  to 
other  caves. 

As  far  as  his  eye  could  travel  those 
wonderful  white  pillars  stood  ranged  in 
solemn  silence,  some  in  groups  and  some 
in  stately  solitude.  He  wondered  vaguely 
if  his  was  the  first  eye  that  had  ever  light- 
ed on  them.  Then  suddenly,  as  he  gazed 
eagerly  round,  he  was  startled  by  an  im- 
pression of  stealthy  flittings  among  the 
distant  columns.  But  a  moment's  ob- 
servation told  him  that  it  was  only  the 
shadows  of  himself  and  the  nearer  pillars 
cast  by  the  fire  upon  the  more  distant 
ones,  and  he  pushed  on  eagerly  to  see 
what  more  he  could  before  the  light  died 
out. 

He  went  on  and  on  through  the  pillared 
aisles  till  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  before 
a  sight  more  wonderful  than  all  the  rest. 
From  side  to  side  of  the  cavern  ranged  a 
series  of  narrow  columns,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  great  organ  pipes  in  the- 
church  of  St.  T^ouis  at  Brest.  They  were 
all  blood  red,  and  set  so  close  together  that 
he  could  see  no  way  through.  He  traveled 
from  one  side  of  the  cave  to  the  other 


without  finding  an  opening  large  enough 
to  squeeze  through^  but  with  a  growing 
desire  to  see  what  lay  beyond. 

Passing  his  hands  round  one  of  the 
lower  cones  which  was  not  yet  fully  mar- 
ried to  its  mate,  he  pulled  with  all  hie 
strength  against  it ;  but  it  resisted  all  his 
efforts.  He  raised  a  hand  to  the  pendant 
pillar  above,  and  it  trembled  at  his  touch. 
A  swift  pull,  and  a  run  from  under,  and  it 
broke  off  up  above  with  a  sharp  crack.  It 
fell  with  a  crash  and  strewed  the  ground 
with  splinters,  while  the  columns  on  either 
side  shivered  and  hummed  in  sympathy. 

He  crawled  over  the  cone  and  found 
himself  in  a  wide  open  space  without  a 
pillar  in  it.  The  light  of  the  fire  behind 
him  set  the  great  organ  pipes  puking  red 
as  if  they  were  filled  with  blood. 

The  edioes  of  the  breaking  piUar  were 
stiU  crashing  in  the  roof  when,  in  the 
darkness  in  front,  there  came  a  sudden 
splash  as  of  falling  water.  He  8toi^>ed 
instantly,  with  a  thirst  upon  him  which 
he  had  not  felt  a  moment  before.  He 
stood  listening,  with  bated  breath  and 
crawling  throat,  but  heard  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  sharp  cracks  that  still  rang  in  the 
distant  hollows  of  the  roof.  And  yet  be 
could  have  sworn  to  that  sound  of  falling 
water,  and  the  sudden  thirst  was  in  him 
still. 

He  pushed  on  again  across  a  rougher 
floor.  A  sudden  leap  of  the  flames  mir- 
rored the  red  organ  pipes,  with  bars  of 
fiery  gold  between  them,  in  a  great  black 
pool  in  front.  Alain  ran  forward,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  drank  greedily.  The  water 
was  sweet  and  cold,  and  he  was  gratef uL 

The  sudden  fading  of  the  light  t^ld  him 
that  he  must  hurry  back;  so  he  drank 
again,  turned,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  rent  in  the  screen.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  search  was  attained.  Here  was 
sweet  water  in  abundance,  and  moreover 
it  was  evidejit  that  the  way  out  of  the  cav- 
ern did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  The  fire 
had  sunk  into  a  glowing  heap  after  that 
final  spurt,  and  he  had  to  make  his  way 
back  to  it  with  caution,  lest  a  fall  against 
some  slender  pillar  should  bring  it  down 
upon  his  head. 

Cadoual  was  still  murmuring  huskily 
for  water  when  Alain  came  to  him.  There 
was  nothing  in  which  to  bring  water,  and 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  crack  a 
couple  of  eggs  down  his  throat. 

Then  Alain  went  on  to  bring  up  a  fresh 
supply  of  fuel.  He  clambered  up  the 
slope  to  get  a  cheering  glimpse  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  his  heart  leai>ed  at  sight 
of  Barbe  sitting  in  the  gallery  where  he 
had  so  often  sat  with  her.    She  stood  up 
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suddenly  as  he  looked,  and  leaned  over  to 
watch  something,  and  presently  a  boat — 
Jan  Godey's  boat,  he  knew  it  by  the  new 
white  patch  in  the  brown  sail — ^floated 
across  the  narrow  disk  of  his  view  and 
made  for  the  light. 

Alain  could  distinguish  Sergeant 
Gaudriol's  uniform,  and  he  knew  that  the 
search  was  afoot.  If  only  he  could  have 
done  something — anything — to  attract 
their  attention  I  But  he  was  as  helpless  as 
a  man  in  his  coffin,  and  he  ground  his  teeth 
and  clenched  his  fists  at  his  impotenc>\ 
Meters  of  solid  rock  lay  between  him  and 
the  face  of  the  cliif,  with  only  that  God 
given  hole  as  a  connecting  link.  Aiain 
was  very  grateful  for  it,  though  his  grati- 
tude had  as  yet  hardly  crystallized  into 
thoiights,  much  less  into  words.  His  chief 
feeling  was  one  of  regret  that  the  hole  was 
not  larger. 

He  saw  Gaudriol  climb  like  a  blue  beetle 
up  the  iron  ladder,  and  he  saw  Barbe 
waiting  to  receive  him  in  the  doorway.  He 
could  not  see  her  face,  indeed,  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  clouded  with  grief  and  anx- 
iety. He  watched  till  Gaudriol  clambered 
slowly  back  into  the  boat,  and  the  boat 
skimmed  swiftly  out  of  his  range. 

XV. 

Now  that  he  had  light  to  work  by,  Alain 
determined  to  see  what  he  could  do  toward 
patching  up  CadouaFs  injuries.  That  the 
man  was  badly  broken,  and  suffering  much 
pain,  was  beyond  question;  but  knowing 
Cadoual  and  his  upbringing,  Alain  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  things 
were  quite  as  bad  as  they  seemed  from  his 
expression  of  them. 

,  His  examination,  however,  gentle  as  he 
tried  to  make  it,  evoked  such  howls  from 
the  patient  that  more  than  once  he  stood 
back  and  was  inclined  to  leave  him  alone. 
But  leaving  him  alone  meant,  at  the  very 
least,  condemning  him  to  crippledom  for 
life — if  he  lived.  And  as  to  this  last  Alain 
could  formulate  no  opinion.  The  broken 
leg  and  arm  he  strapped  up  tightly  with 
strips  torn  from  his  own  and  Cadoual's 
clothes.  The  broken  head — it  was  terribly 
bruised — he  washed  and  bound  up  with 
damp  rags  carried  from  the  pool  beyond 
the  red  organ  pipes,  after  he  had  squeezed 
a  few  drops  of  the  water  into  his  patient's 
mouth. 

AH  these  things  were  fairly  straightfor- 
ward, and  he  accomplished  them  in  spite 
of  Cadouars  protesting  moans;  but  when 
he  tried  to  tackle  the  disorganized  body, 
he  had  to  confess  himself  at  fault.  The 
slightest    examination    showed    damages 


which  he  did  not  know  even  how  to  set 
about  curing.  It  was  a  bag  of  broken 
bones  that  lay  there,  and  every  touch 
evoked  a  scream  of  agony  and  a  prayer 
for  extinction. 

"  Kill  me,  kill  me !  I  suffer,"  moaned 
Cadoual. 

To  Alain  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  and  that  death  would  be 
better  for  the  poor  fellow  than  Hfe;  but 
death  was  not  for  him  to  give. 

He  made  Cadoual  a  couch  of  layers  of 
fueL  It  was  decidedly  high  flavored,  but 
softer  to  lie  on  than  bare  rock.  He  fed 
him  with  eggs  and  scraps  of  roasted 
pigeon.  He  carried  him  precarious  drops 
of  water  from  the  pool  in  eggshells  and 
rags,  at  cost  of  much  time  and  labor.  At 
first  he  had  to  light  a  flare  each  time  he 
went,  but  by  degrees  his  eyes  and  hands 
and  feet  grew  cunning  in  the  dark,  and  he 
learned  to  grope  his  way  along  the  cavern 
side  to  the  pipes,  and  then  along  them  to 
the  opening. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  all  he  did  for  Ca- 
doual only  served  to  increase  the  wounded 
man's  suffering.  Whereas  he  had  moaned 
before,  now  hie  cried  aloud  in  his  agony. 
Alain  came  to  fear  that  the  food -he  took, 
whUe  it  quickened  his  vitality,  quickened 
also  his  perception  of  pain;  yet  he  could 
not  starve  the  man,  nor  did  he  know  how 
to  graduate  his  nourishment  down  to  the 
point  of  keeping  him  in  a  semi  conscious 
state.  So  he  continued  to  share  his  own 
meals  with  the  other,  and  gave  him  water 
whenever  there  was  time  to  go  for  it. 

All  the  time,  no  matter  what  his  hands 
were  doing,  his  brain  was  busy  on  the  two 
absorbing  questions,  how  they  got  there, 
and  how  they  were  to  get  out — ^more  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

That  there  must  be  a  way  out  was  ob- 
vious, since  they  were  there,  but  the  way 
itself  was  anything  but  obvious.  Puzzling 
over  it  all,  Alain  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  since  he  came  to  himself  up  in  the 
rock  doves'  nest,  that  was  the  way  by 
which  he  had  got  in. 

The  sun  was  westering,  the  light  in  the 
roof  would  soon  be  at  its  best,  and  he 
climbed  up  again  at  once  to  see  what  he 
could  make  of  it.  But  even  when  the 
upi)or  part  of  the  outer  cavern  was  glow- 
ing in  all  the  fervor  of  the  sun's  last  rays, 
he  could  make  out  nothing  more  in  the 
little  side  chamber  than  that  the  roof  was 
high  above  his  head  and  was  full  of  dark 
shadows.  There  might  indeed  be  open- 
ings, but  in  any  case  they  were  quite  be- 
yond his  reach. 

In  no  little  trepidation  as  to  possible 
consequences,   both   to   himself   and   his 
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larder,  be  struck  a  match  and  held  it  aloft 
at  arm's  length.  But  its  feeble  light 
showed  him  nothing  more,  and  he  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment,  for  a  spark  falling 
on  the  tinder  below  would  have  brought 
about  a  catastrophe. 

He  gathered  a  fresh  supply  of  eggs,  and 
ilung  down  more  fuel.  The  birds  had  not 
yet  come  in  to  roost,  and  he  preferred  to 
catch  them  as  they  slept,  lest  the  survivors 
should  take  fright  and  change  their  nest- 
ing place. 

He  was  thus  thrown  back,  in  his  search 
for  an  outlet,  on  the  cavern  itself.  He 
promised  himself  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  try  the  dark  archways  of  the  great 
cave  where  the  pillars  were,  and  follow  up 
t\mnel  after  tunnel  till  he  struck  the 
right  one. 

Meanwhile  he  kept  his  spirits  up  by 
thinking  how  much  worse  things  might 
have  been  with  him. 

Barbe  was  back  at  the  lighthouse,  that 
was  the  chief  thing.  Her  fears  for  him, 
and  her  discomfort  at  his  strange  absence, 
would  assuredly  be  great,  but  the  joy  of 
their  meeting  would  wipe  them  all  away. 
Therein,  indeed,  he  had  the  advantage 
over  her?  since  he  knew  she  was  safe  and 
well,  and  she  knew  only  that  he  had  gone 
away  promising  to  return,  and  had  never 
come  back.  But  she  would  never  doubt 
him.  Her  heart  would  tell  her  that  if  he 
did  not  come  it  was  because  he  could  not. 

Then  fie  had  food  and  fire.  He  had  Ca- 
doual  also,  it  is  true,  and  from  many 
points  of  view  he  could  very  well  have 
dispensed  with  him.  As  a  companion  the 
poor  fellow  was  the  reverse  of  cheerful; 
as  an  outlet  for  Alain's  active  sympathies, 
he  was  unconsciously  of  service.  The 
child  who  takes  care  of  a  smaller  child  is 
bolder  than  if  alone.  Quite  by  himself  in 
that  awesome  place,  the  young  sailor's 
nerves  might  have  got  the  better  of  him 
sooner  than  they  did,  for  he  lacked  none 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Breton  peasant. 
But  with  Cadoual's  crying  necessities  to 
provide  for,  he  was  too  busy  to  think  about 
such  things  a  moment  sooner  than  need  be, 
and  familiarity  with  his  strange  sur- 
roundings had  time  to  breed  in  him  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  security  before  the  testing 
time  came. 

His  day's  work  had  tired  him.  He  made 
up  the  fire  with  a  heap  of  damp  punk, 
shared  a  dozen  eggs  with  Cadoual,  and,  by 
way  of  payment  for  his  trouble,  smoked 
with  vast  enjoyment  a  couple  of  Cadoual's 
cigarettes.  Then  he  lay  down  on  a  bed  of 
the  malodorous  fuel,  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  himself  in  an  adjoining  tunnel 


way,  out  of  direct  reach  of  the  sick  man's 
ceaseless  meanings,  and  fell  asleep  as 
quickly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  box 
bed  at  Mere  Pleuret's. 

He  woke  in  the  morning  to  a  sense  of 
change.  The  cavern  reechoed  with 
strange  noises,  and  he  leaped  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  There  were  pri- 
mary sounds  of  roaring,  hunmiiing,  buz- 
zing, and  mingled  with  them  the  thunder- 
ous blows  of  a  mighty  hammer.  These 
were  all  repeated  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  by  every  hollow  and  vibrant  thing 
in  all  the  vast  apartment.  In  the  first  ob- 
scure moments  of  his  wakening  Alain 
wondered  vaguely  if  the  great  red  organ 
pil)es  were  pouring  out  infernal  music. 
And  across  it  all  there  drew,  every  now  and 
again,  a  great,  strange  shuddering  sob,  as 
though  the  earth  itself  were  in  travail 

He  ran  out  to  look  at  OadouaL  The 
wounded  man  was  silent,  through  fear  or 
weakness.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his 
face  seemed  white  and  pinched  in  the  dull 
glow  of  the  fire. 

Alain  flung  on  an  armful  of  fuel,  and 
ran  towards  the  front  cave  where  his  peep- 
hole was.  There  the  roaring  was  above  his 
head,  and  the  flailing  of  the  mighty  ham- 
mer was  under  his  feet.  The  solid  rock 
shook  with  it. 

He  climbed  to  his  perch,  and  a  shaft  of 
sweet  salt  air  beat  against  his  face  and 
filled  him  like  wine.  The  lighthouse  was  a 
livid  white  streak  against  a  gray  black 
sky,  and  he  could  see  the  foam  flying  over 
the  lantern.  The  great  Atlantic  waves 
leaped  at  it,  and  then  came  racing  for 
the  cliffs,  and  broke  on  them  in  thunder. 
The  spray  shot  up  like  rockets  past  his 
outlook,  went  whistling  in  at  the  slat^  of 
the  window  away  up  in  the  roof,  a  good 
hundred  feet  above  him,  and  came  down 
upon  him  like  rain.  Every  pendent  slab 
or  cone  or  tongue  that  could  hum  or  buzz 
was  humming  and  buzzing  its  loudest; 
and  each  one  passed  along  the  soimds, 
with  its  own  variations,  to  the  vibratory 
points  of  the  inner  cavern.  There  tli 
echoes  picked  them  up  and  flung  them  to 
and  fro  in  a  great  mad  medley  of  strident 
vociferation — the  dumb  rock's  painful 
striving  after  utterance.  And  across  them 
all  came  that  strange  gasping  sob,  as  if 
the  earth  were  in  labor. 

Alain  understood  all  the  rest — under- 
stood, at  all  events,  what  caused  them; 
but  that  strange  sound  which  dominated 
all  except  the  thunder  of  the  waves  on 
the  rocks  outside  drew  him  back  into  the 
inner  cave,  and  across  it  among  the  pillars 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  dark  openings. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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